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THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  1993 

United  States  Congress, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:16  a.m.  in  room 
SC-5,  The  Capitol,  Hon.  David  Dreier  (vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee) presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  DAVID  DREIER,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Dreier.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  Joint  Committee  will  receive  testimony  about 
the  support  agencies  that  are  part  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
upon  which  Congress  has  come  to  rely  for  additional  expertise. 

The  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  before  us  today  includes  the 
directors  of  each  of  the  support  agencies: 

First,  we'll  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph  Ross,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service; 

He  will  be  followed  by  Charles  Bowsher,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States; 

Next  will  be  Dr.  Richard  Herdman,  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment; 

After  Dr.  Herdman,  we'll  hear  from  Robert  Reischauer,  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

The  last  witness  will  be  Michael  DiMario,  the  Acting  Public 
Printer. 

The  total  appropriated  funds  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  divided  roughly  into  quarters,  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  pays  the  internal  cost  of  the  House,  while  an- 
other quarter  pays  the  internal  cost  of  the  Senate. 

A  third  quarter  is  allocated  to  other  activities  also  essential  to 
the  work  of  the  legislative  branch — the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  last  quarter  goes  to  the  four  information  support  agencies — 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  GAO,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  or  CRS,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  or  CBO, 
and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  or  OTA.  I'm  glad  we 
have  acronyms  for  all  of  them,  gentlemen. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Today's  hearing  will  focus  mostly  on  this  last  quar- 
ter of  legislative  branch  activity.  The  support  agencies  clearly  rep- 
resent an  enormous  reservoir  of  professional  talent  for  the  legisla- 
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tive  branch.  Together  they  include  some  6,200  employees,  of  whom 
2,800  have  either  master's  degrees  or  doctorates. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  hearing,  however,  there  are  several 
questions  that  we  might  keep  in  mind: 

First,  are  the  missions  of  these  agencies  appropriately  defined  or 
is  greater  refinement  of  mission  desirable? 

Second,  are  the  support  agencies  of  the  appropriate  size  to  per- 
form their  missions?  Given  the  pressure  on  Congress  to  cut  staff  re- 
sources, the  support  agencies  clearly  will  not  be  immune  from  such 
reductions. 

Third,  are  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  support  agencies 
available  on  a  reasonable  equitable  basis  to  a  wide  range  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Fourth,  are  there  sufficient  controls  on  the  quality  of  profession- 
al work  produced  by  the  support  agencies? 

Fifth,  are  there  ways  the  support  agencies  might  be  reorganized 
so  that  their  important  missions  are  better  fulfilled? 

I  hope  that  each  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  will  summarize 
their  statements,  and,  since  I've  outlined  what  we  would  like  from 
your  testimony,  you're  all  welcome  to  go  back  and  rewrite  it  if  you 
would  like. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Let's  begin  with  Mr.  Ross. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  ROSS,  DIRECTOR,  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE,  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  summarize  the  statement.  It  is  rather  ex- 
tensive. We  tried  to  cover  as  much  about  our  mission,  how  we  do 
things,  how  we  see  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  and  the  future, 
and,  of  course,  or  relationships  with  the  other  support  agencies  as 
well. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  three  aspects  of  CRS  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Joint  Committee: 

The  kind  of  people  that  we  have — we  have  lawyers,  and  econo- 
mists, and  political  scientists,  and  social  scientists,  engineers, 
people  of  expertise  in  all  of  the  subject  areas  that  the  Congress  is 
interested  in  as  well  as  librarians  and  other  information  experts. 
Experts  in  finding  any  kind  of  information  that  the  Members  are 
interested  in. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  the  statement  the  responsiveness  of 
CRS.  We  are,  as  we  say  in  the  statement,  just  a  phone  call  away 
from  you,  and,  of  course,  right  across  the  street  from  you.  We  pro- 
vide the  information  to  you  in  a  great  variety  of  formats,  from  tele- 
phone responses  to  exhaustive  studies,  with  reports,  and  short 
papers,  and  databases,  and  briefings,  and  seminars  of  all  kinds — a 
very  flexible  arrangement  for  you. 

And,  of  course,  all  of  the  service  belongs  only  to  the  Members 
and  the  committees  of  Congress.  We  serve  them  when  needed  on  a 
confidential  basis,  and  we  serve  all  of  them. 

The  statement  describes  the  mission  of  the  service  basically  set 
forth  in  a  provision  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
when  the  Joint  Committee  last  looked  over  its  operations,  includ- 


ing  the  support  agencies  at  that  time.  It  requires  us  to  perform 
timely,  non-partisan,  objective,  confidential  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  takes  the  form  of  research  analysis,  consultation,  informa- 
tion services  on  just  about  any  subject  that  the  Members  are  inter- 
ested in. 

We  are  required  to  be  available  to  all  Members,  committees,  and 
staff  to  assist  in  legislative  oversight  and  representational  func- 
tions, and  we  work  from  the  development  of  proposals  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  conduct  of  hearings,  to  markup  and  writing  of  reports, 
to  final  floor  consideration  and  beyond,  to  implementation  and 
oversight  of  enactments. 

Last  year  we  responded  to  nearly  650,000  individual  requests 
from  the  Members  of  Congress  and  from  the  committees.  We  are 
overseen  by  the  Joint  Committee  On  The  Library,  as  well  as,  of 
course,  by  the  legislative  committees  that  make  up  that  committee 
in  each  House  and  as  well,  of  course,  by  the  legislative  branch  sub- 
committees of  the  two  appropriation  committees.  Our  chairman, 
Mr.  Reid,  of  course,  is  here  with  us  this  morning. 

We  think  we  have  some  unique  characteristics — especially,  of 
course,  our  role  of  serving  the  Members  individually,  we  think  are 
timeliness  of  response.  I  think  we  learned  in  looking  at  the  recent 
figures  that  something  over  one-half  of  all  of  the  responses  we  get 
from  the  Members  are  responded  to  the  same  day,  which  I  think  is 
a  remarkable  record.  It  is  truly  a  fast-paced  environment  that  we 
have  in  CRS;  our  range  of  expertise  and  integrated  response  capa- 
bility we  think  is  important,  and  a  wide  array  of  responses,  the 
training  programs  that  we  provide,  especially  to  the  staffs  of  Mem- 
bers, the  legislative  staffs  take  the  opportunity  in  great  numbers  to 
attend  our  programs;  and,  of  course,  our  objectivity  and  balance, 
which  we  pride  ourselves  on. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  we  serve  as  an  institutional  memory 
for  the  Members  and  for  the  committees. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  high  turnover  in  congressional  staff. 
That  is  not  true  in  CRS.  Our  average  longevity  of  our  professionals 
in  CRS  is  15  years  average. 

The  statement  mentions  in  some  detail  what  we  have  been  doing 
by  way  of  assistance  to  the  emerging  democratic  parliaments  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Mr.  Dreier,  of  course,  is  a  member  of 
the  Frost  Task  Force  and  is  knowledgeable  about  those  activities. 
We  think  we  have  been  able  to  do  that  under  the  constraints  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  of  not  affecting 
significantly  our  work  for  the  Members  and  the  committees.  I 
think  we  have  been  successful  at  that. 

The  statement  also  goes  into  some  detail  about  avoiding  duplica- 
tion, and,  of  course,  I  know  the  other  directors  will  be  talking 
about  that  as  well.  We  have  established  a  rather  intricate  system 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  We  talk  to  each  other,  we  have  a 
computerized  database  which  we  all  participate  in  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  knows  what  everyone  else  is  working  on,  and  doesn't 
start  a  project  that  duplicates  somebody  else's.  We  have  regular 
meetings  of  liaison  groups  from  the  four  support  agencies  to  see  to 
it  that  we  don't  have  duplication. 

And,  of  course,  the  statement  mentions  our  relationships  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Library  of  Congress — the  Law  Library,  which 


does  for  the  Congress  as  well  as  for  others  work  on  foreign  law, 
which  we  do  not  do  in  CRS;  the  work  of  the  Copyright  Office,  the 
work  of  the  computer  database  installation  at  the  library,  and 
other  parts  of  the  library. 

The  statement  summarizes  our  organization,  the  changes  we've 
made  over  the  years,  the  efficiencies  that  we  would  like  to  think 
we've  been  very  successful  at  bringing  to  the  service.  We  have  had 
a  fairly  steady  staff  in  size  over  the  last  10  or  12  years.  The  work- 
load, however,  has  increased  by  about  6  percent  a  year,  each 
during,  during  that  period. 

I  have  been  in  the  service  for  over  20  years,  and  every  year  that 
I've  been  there  the  workload  has  gone  up — not  only  in  the  number 
of  those  informational  requests  that  we  get,  but  the  substantive  an- 
al j^tical  requests  that  we  get  as  well. 

We've  established  a  planning  process  that  has  been  in  effect  now 
for  something  over  three  years,  has  proved  to  help  us  to  focus  on 
how  we  can  deal  with  the  likely  prospect  of  continuing  increased 
workload  with  fewer  resources.  We  know  that  is  going  to  happen. 
It  started  happening  last  year.  We  imposed  a  hiring  freeze  a  year 
ago — it's  still  in  effect — and,  of  course,  with  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  other  day,  that's 
going  to  continue  and  we  know  that.  We're  preparing  for  that 
eventuality. 

The  statement  discusses  some  of  our  staff  development  activities. 
We  are  aware  of  the  need  for  greater  diversity  among  our  staff.  We 
have  a  program — a  couple  of  programs — to  deal  with  that.  In  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program,  it  was  quite  successful.  We  dou- 
bled the  numbers  of  minorities,  for  example,  in  our  professional 
staff  during  that  time. 

The  suspension  of  hiring  a  year  ago,  of  course,  interfered  with 
that.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  resume  the  program  soon. 

The  statement  also  discusses  the  information  technology  aspects 
of  our  work.  We  have  been  quite  successful.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  have  supported  us  over  the  years  with  bringing  new 
technologies  to  bear  on  the  information  needs,  and  it  has  made  a 
tremendous  difference. 

I  remember  that  when  the  last  reorganization  bill  was  winding 
its  way  through,  they  asked  how  much  would  it  take  to  get  to  the 
point  where  you  can  perform  this  mission  that  we're  laying  out  for 
you  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  And  we  estimated  1,200 
staff. 

Well,  we  completed  the  process  of  building  up  during  the  1970s, 
and  by  1980  we  had  reach  800  staff,  and  we  were  there.  We're  still 
about  that  number  now.  We're  doing  even  more  than  we  anticipat- 
ed that  we  would  be  able  to  do. 

The  statement  concludes  with  our  expressed  wish  to  continue  to 
look  for  opportunities,  to  maximum  efficiencies,  and  face  head  on 
the  need  to  explore  ways  to  literally  do  more  with  less.  We  have 
established  a  resource  priorities  management  team  to  explore  and 
develop  options  for  ensuring  the  quality  of  CRS  Service  within  an 
environment  of  declining  resources. 

If  Congress  is  to  meet  the  challenges  and  demands  before  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  must  continue  to  have  access  to  its  own  independent  objec- 
tive and  confidential  information.  And  we  believe  we  have  a  combi- 


nation  of  capabilities  and  our  close  relationship  to  the  Congress 
that  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ross  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ross. 

I  should  let  all  of  you  know  that  yesterday  our  Rules  Committee 
met  for  ten  and  a  half  hours  taking  testimony  from  over  50  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  hoping  to  amend  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill.  So  I  don't  know  exactly  what  shape  that  measure  will  take  as 
we  bring  it  up  for  consideration  today,  but  it  does  remain  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  Bowsher? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  BOWSHER,  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Bowsher.  Thank  you,  and  Chairman  Reid  here. 

I  thought  I  might  just  start  a  little  history.  In  other  words,  the 
audit  function  in  the  Federal  Government  was  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  over  100  years.  But  starting  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  the 
presidents  wanted  the  budget  function  out  of  Treasury,  and  in  1921 
they  finally  legislated  the  Congress  to  put  the  budget  function 
under  the  president  and  created  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  that  debate  took  place,  the  Congress  decided  they  would  bring 
the  audit  function  out  and  have  that  report  to  Congress  so  that 
they  would  know  how  the  money  was  being  spent.  So  they  literally, 
as  they  put  it  in  the  legislative  history,  gave  the  president  more 
power  over  the  public  purse  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
then  they  took  the  audit  function  and  set  that  up  reporting  then  to 
find  out  just  how  was  that  money  being  spent. 

GAO  rose  to  a  high  of  14,000  people  in  World  War  II,  came  down 
drastically  after  that,  of  course,  and  the  important  thing  is  we've 
been  the  same  size  for  the  last  two  decades.  We've  been  5,000 
people  for  the  last  20  years,  and  our  budget  has  gone  up  in  dollar 
size  simply  because  as  the  wages  go  up.  There  are  80  percent  of  our 
cost  in  wages,  and,  as  Chairman  Reid  knows,  we  have  also  spent  a 
fair  amount  on  computers  and  in  trying  to  modernize  our  billing, 
which,  unfortunately,  when  it  was  built,  had  asbestos  in  it.  And 
we've  had  to  take  that  out. 

Although  we  haven't  grown  in  size,  we  have  grown  in  what  we 
can  produce,  the  productivity.  If  you  look  at  the  charts  that  we 
have  in  our  formal  statement,  starting  on  page  four,  you  will  see 
that  we've  had  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  that  we 
produce,  the  number  of  audits,  the  number  of  testimonies  have 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years.  We  have  gone  from  a  little  over  100 
testimonies  to  close  to  300  testimonies  each  year. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  is  we  modernized 
with  computers.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  question  that  auditors 
and  evaluators  can  do  a  lot  more  with  modern  equipment,  and  I 
would  hope  that  that  modernization  can  continue. 

We  also  put  in  a  pay  for  performance  system  at  GAO,  and  I 
think  that  that  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  organization.  We 
have  close  some  offices,  and  so  we  have  worked  hard  to  modernize 
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our  organization  and  to  become  more  efficient  and  effective  than 
what  we  were  some  years  back.  And  we  plan  to  continue  that. 

Now  the  other  thing  that  is  important  is  that  our  people  are  in 
the  field.  In  other  words,  when  we  do  the  audits,  our  people  go  out 
into  the  field  and  actually  do  the  audits.  And  so  half  of  our  people 
are  located  in  15  regional  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and 
then  we  have  one  office  in  Europe,  which  is  a  small  office — 50 
people — in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

We  do  not  make  policy.  That  policy  is  always  made  by  either  of 
the  legislative  people  by  passing  legislation  in  the  Congress  or 
somebody  in  the  executive  branch  making  the  decision. 

I  often  use  the  illustration  that  when  I  first  came  into  office,  one 
of  the  programs  that  a  lot  of  people  were  looking  at  was  the  breed- 
er reactor,  and  we  did  a  series  of  reports  on  that,  and  finally  the 
Congress  voted  not  to  continue  that  program. 

We  also  did  a  series  of  reports  on  the  new  enriched  uranium 
plants  that  were  being  built  and  technologies,  and  finally  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  canceled  the  program  in  Ohio,  which  saved  about 
$7  billion. 

So  we  have  two  illustrations  there  of  how  our  work  is  used.  It's 
either  used  by  the  Congress  when  they're  doing  legislation,  or  it's 
used  by  the  executive  leadership  in  the  executive  branch  in  making 
their  decisions. 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  convince  the  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  that  there  was  excess  inventory  at  DOD,  and 
$4  billion  was  reduced  from  that  line  item. 

So  we  go  out  into  the  field,  and  we  study  these  programs,  and  we 
report,  and  we  make  recommendations.  And  I  think  over  the  years 
GAO,  has  become  a  very  good  value  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

But  the  final  decision  is  always  made  by  the  Congress  or  by,  as  I 
said,  somebody  in  the  administration.  We  do  a  lot  of  work,  of 
course,  that  may  not  have  dollar  impact  but  have  an  important 
program  impact  like  on  women's  health  issues,  or  the  21-year  old 
drunk  driving  issue  where  some  years  back  we  did  some  very  good 
work  on  that — I  think  some  of  the  states  changed  their  laws. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  done  in  the  last  10  years  is  do  reviews  of 
the  major  cabinet  departments,  management  reviews,  and  we've 
done  about  two-thirds  of  those.  And  I  think  that  will  be  very  help- 
ful as  we  have  to  downsize  the  government.  In  other  words,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  downsize 
the  government,  make  it  more  efficient,  do  as  much  or  more  with 
fewer  people,  and  I  think  some  of  the  work  that  we  have  done 
there  is  going  to  be  very  helpful — both  the  Congress  and  to  some  of 
the  people  in  the  executive  branch. 

Now  we  believe  that  we  want  to  continue  to  improve  our  oper- 
ation. We  had  Dr.  Deming  to  our  place  in  1990,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  TQM  program  for  three  years  now,  and  I  think  we're 
going  to  see  some  real  results  from  that.  We're  working  on  the 
mixture  of  work.  It's  one  of  the  things — I've  done  quite  a  bit  of  dis- 
cussing with  Chairman  Reid  on  that.  We've  got  to  continue  to  work 
with  the  committee  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  as  to  what 
assignments  we  take,  but  as  we  come  in  size  because  of  the  budget 
constraints  here,  the  important  thing  is  that  we  do  the  important 


work  and  we  want  to  work  with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and 
do  that. 

I  see  a  downsizing  coming  here.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  with  the  bill  that  is  in  front  of  the  House  today,  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  come  down.  We  have  worked  out  with  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  an  early  out  arrangement,  which  I 
hope  will  work,  it  will  allow  us  to  protect  the  gains  we  have  made 
in  our  diversity,  and  also  in  the  talent  that  we  have  been  able  to 
recruit  here  in  the  last  10  years. 

GAO  is  one  government  agency  that  has  been  able  to  get  the 
finest  young  people  in  the  country.  We  have  about  five  to  seven 
thousand  applicants  for  the  250  people  we  hire  in  most  of  the  years 
that  we  have  been  hiring,  and  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  use  this 
early  out  program  to  bring  us  down  in  size.  And  I  think  we  might 
be  down  somewhere  between  10  or  15  percent  when  we  get  through 
the  next  year  or  two. 

So  we're  trying  to  become  more  efficient,  we're  trying  to  reduce 
our  size  here  because  I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers 
want  to  have  a  smaller  government  if  at  all  possible,  I  do  hope  we 
can  continue  with  some  of  the  modernization  with  the  computer 
equipment  because  I  think  that  has  paid  off,  and  we  want  to  work 
very  hard  here  to  continue  to  service  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  with  all  of  our  work  that  we've  done  over  the  years. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  pretty  much  completes  my  statement. 
We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bowsher  and  the  GAO  response 
to  the  Joint  Committee's  questionnaire  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bowsher. 

Mr.  Herdman? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RICHARD  HERDMAN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 

TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Herdman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Vice  Chairman  Dreier,  and  Senator  Reid,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

I  am  Roger  Herdman,  Director  of  OTA. 

OTA  submitted  material  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  May  28th, 
and  you  have  my  written  testimony.  Rather  than  attempt  to  sum- 
marize that,  I  would  like  to  just  emphasize  this  morning  two  as- 
pects of  OTA,  which  I  think  differentiate  and  make  OTA  unique  in 
desirable  ways.  These  aspects  influence  us  to  be  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  Congress,  to  be  non-partisan  and  attentive  to  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  and  to  make  our  work  accurate — inclu- 
sive of  the  important  viewpoints,  impartial,  and  cautious  not  to 
overstep. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  which  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  agency.  Our  chairman  is 
Senator  Kennedy  and  our  vice  chairman  is  Congressman  Don 
Sundquist  of  Tennessee.  The  other  Members  are  Senators  HoUings, 
Pell,  Hatch,  Grassley,  and  Durenberger,  and  Congressmen  Brown, 
Dingell,  McDermott,  Houghton,  and  Oxley. 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  an  equally  bicameral  and  bipartisan 
board.  The  key  is  how  this  board  functions  and  what  the  implica- 
tions of  those  functions  are  for  OTA,  and  let  me  cite  three  briefly: 
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First  of  all,  though  it's  an  infrequent  event,  the  board  does  ap- 
point and  may  remove  the  director.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  is  a 
useful  reminder  to  the  director  that  he  must  enjoy  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  the  director  of  the  agency, 
and  the  relationships  with  these  Members,  which  are  close  rela- 
tionships, sensitizes  the  agency — and,  particularly,  the  director — to 
the  affairs  of  Congress. 

Second,  the  board  sets  policy,  approves  the  process,  controls  the 
work  flow,  approves  the  projects,  and  authorizes  releases  of  reports 
from  OTA  so  that  OTA  is  protected  from  excessive  requests  and  re- 
quests that  come  to  OTA  can  be  prioritized  by  these  12  Members  of 
Congress.  It  also  protects  OTA  from  laws  which  are  passed  mandat- 
ing OTA  to  do  particular  jobs,  a  subject  which  is  of  particular  con- 
cern of  the  appropriations  committees. 

Finally,  the  board  supervises  our  advisory  and  review  process, 
which  I  will  describe  in  a  minute,  and,  in  so  doing,  ensures  that  it 
is  and  remains  non-partisan  and  impartial.  The  board  can  enable 
access  for  interested  parties  to  OTA,  industries  or  sectors  of  the 
economy,  or  what  have  you,  who  feel  that  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately heard  during  the  course  of  an  assessment  carried  out  by 
the  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board  can  protect  OTA  from  influence 
from  interest  groups  or  from  other  parts  of  Congress  and  can  re- 
strain— and  does  restrain — us  from  being  incautious,  going  beyond 
the  data  and  analysis,  and  making  unwise  conclusions  or  making 
recommendations. 

Second,  let  me  spend  a  few  minutes  on  three  features  of  our  re- 
search and  review  process: 

Our  enabling  statute  requires  OTA  to  examine  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, economic,  social,  and  political  effects  related  to  technologi- 
cal applications. 

The  first  feature  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  our  focus  on  science 
and  technology.  Half  of  our  personnel,  our  analytic  personnel,  have 
doctorate  degrees  and  three-quarters  have  advanced  degrees.  These 
individuals  can  be  put  together  in  multi-disciplinary  teams,  and, 
because  we  have  a  large  quandary  of  temporary  staff  who  rotate  in 
and  out,  those  multi-disciplinary  teams  can  be  tailored  specifically 
to  the  scientific  and  technological  issues,  which  we're  addressing 
for  each  individual  project. 

For  example,  when  we  looked  at  defense  conversion  recently,  al- 
though that  may  appear  to  be  an  economic  issue,  the  fact  is  that 
our  analysis  was  grounded  on  an  assessment  of  the  technologies  in- 
volved, the  science  involved,  and  the  industries  that  were  involved, 
the  national  labs  and  their  performance.  And  it  provided  a  unique 
perspective  to  the  Congress. 

The  teams  that  undertook  that  work  included  Ph.D's  in  physics 
and  engineering,  as  well  as  in  economics  and  regional  planning. 

In  short,  I  think  OTA  has  the  capacity  to  look  at  issues  that  are 
really  scientific.  From  a  study  which  we've  been  recently  asked  to 
carry  out  as  to  whether  a  chemical,  pylori,  is  the  cause  of  gastric 
and  other  ulcers,  the  medical  practice  and  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry is  focusing  in  appropriately  on  drugs  like  thalamic  and 
xanthic,  which  are  really  expensive,  to  high  energy  physics.  We 
have  the  staff  and  the  capacity  to  carry  out  such  studies. 


Second,  our  process  involves  the  stakeholders  and  experts  of 
panels  of  advisers  for  each  report.  I  won't  go  into  examples,  but  I 
could  cite  some.  These  experts  mean  that  OTA  has  the  advantage 
of  all  of  the  important  perspectives  in  the  work  that  we  do. 

And,  third,  our  national  open  peer  review  process  means  that  we 
catch  any  substantial  bias,  error,  or  omission  up  to  100  reviews,  in- 
cluding the  panels  who  look  at  an  OTA  project  before  it's  released. 
And  the  concerns  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  can  be 
identified  and  made  known  to  us,  and  I  can  assure  that  those  con- 
cerns are  taken  to  heart  very  seriously,  and  we  do  review  work 
carefully — perhaps,  carry  out  additional  efforts,  and,  in  fact,  occa- 
sionally repeat  major  parts  of  our  work  if  there  are  serious  con- 
cerns expressed  from  critical  reviews. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  last  paragraph  of  my  written  testimo- 
ny by  saying  that  the  two  aspects  of  OTA,  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed I  believe  are  the  central  features  that  differentiate  our 
work  for  the  Congress.  Together  they  explain  OTA's  determination 
and  capacity  to  produce  impartial,  detailed,  accurate,  and  scientifi- 
cally sophisticated  work  for  our  client  committees.  Although  much 
of  OTA's  output  is  in  the  form  of  multi-year  reports,  even  the 
shorter  more  sharply  focused  work  that  we're  producing  today  ben- 
efits from  external  input,  project  specific  staffing,  careful  internal 
and  external  review,  doctorate  level  senior  staff,  and  the  influence 
of  OTA's  culture  and  our  Board  for  non-partisan,  non-ideologic  im- 
partiality. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Herdman  and  the  OTA  response 
to  the  Joint  Committee's  questionnaire  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Herdman. 

Mr.  Reischauer? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER,  DIRECTOR, 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Chairman  Hamilton,  Vice  Chairman  Dreier, 
Mr.  Emerson,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
hearing.  I  will  say  a  few  words  this  morning  about  the  role  and 
mission  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

CBO  has  a  very  well-defined  and  fairly  circumscribed  mission, 
which  is  to  provide  the  Congress  with  objective,  timely,  non-parti- 
san analyses  that  the  Congress  needs  when  it  considers  economic 
and  budget  matters  and  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the  informa- 
tion and  estimates  that  are  required  for  the  smooth  and  orderly 
functioning  of  the  congressional  budget  process. 

We  fulfill  this  mission  by  providing  Congress  with  three  catego- 
ries of  services: 

The  first  consists  of  those  products  that  help  the  Congress  formu- 
late its  budget  plan  or  its  budget  resolution.  And  these  include, 
first,  CBO's  economic  forecasts,  which,  as  you  know,  were  not  only 
used  by  the  Congress  this  year  but  also  by  the  administration,  and, 
on  the  whole,  over  the  course  of  the  last  15  or  16  years  have  proven 
to  be  the  most  accurate  economic  forecasts  available; 

Second,  CBO's  baseline  budget  projections,  which  show  where  the 
budget  is  headed.  If  no  further  changes  are  made  in  policy,  these 
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projections  I  think  have  been  used  as  the  clarion  call  of  those  con- 
cerned about  the  long-run  deficit  outlook.  Our  numbers  are  the 
ones  that  seem  to  be  cited  all  the  time  when  people  show  where 
things  are  headed; 

Third,  we  produce  the  CBO  Deficit  Reduction  volume,  which  pro- 
vides several  hundred  options  on  ways  to  increase  taxes  or  reduce 
spending  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  deficit.  And  this  volume  has  been 
used  by  not  only  the  Congress,  but  also  the  administration,  Ross 
Perot,  virtually  every  outside  group  that  has  tried  to  get  involved 
in  putting  together  a  serious  deficit  reduction  plan. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  out  in  Wisconsin  last  week  in  which  someone 
stood  up  and  referred  to  it  as  the  Bible  for  deficit  reduction  folks. 

And,  lastly,  we  produce  an  analysis  of  the  president's  budget, 
which  recasts  the  president's  plan  using  CBO's  economic  and  tech- 
nical assumptions  so  that  a  level  comparison  can  be  made  between 
what  the  executive  branch  is  proposing  and  what  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  do. 

The  second  category  of  services  that  CBO  provides  consists  of 
products  that  help  the  Congress  stay  within  its  budget  plan.  These 
products  include  the  hundreds  of  cost  estimates  that  we  produce 
each  year  for  virtually  every  bill  that  is  under  active  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

We  produce  estimates  of  the  outlying  impacts  of  the  various  ap- 
propriations bills  as  they  go  through  Congress  which  help  you  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  legislation  complies  with  the  alloca- 
tions in  the  annual  budget  resolution,  as  well  as  the  statutory 
limits  that  are  now  placed  on  discretionary  spending.  And  the 
score  keeping  reports  that  we  produce — sometimes  on  a  daily  basis 
but  often  on  a  weekly  basis — they  keep  track  of  all  spending  reve- 
nue legislation  that  is  considered  and  let  the  Congress  know  where 
it  is  with  respect  to  its  overall  plan  that  was  adopted  earlier  in  the 
year. 

And,  finally,  for  this  function,  we  also  do  three  sequestration  re- 
ports a  year  as  is  required  by  the  1990  Budget  Act. 

The  third  category  of  service  CBO  provides  is  directed  at  helping 
the  Congress  as  it  considers  policy  issues  related  to  the  budget  and 
the  economy.  We  provide  this  assistance  in  the  form  of  reports, 
papers,  and  testimonies  that  we  do  at  the  requests  of  committees 
and  subcommittees.  These  reports  and  studies  examine  policy  op- 
tions and  their  impact  on  the  budget  and  on  the  economy,  and  they 
do  not  offer  policy  recommendations.  We  have  refrained  from  in- 
cluding recommendations  in  our  report. 

Let  me  close  by  noting  that  for  the  18  years  that  CBO  has  been 
in  existence,  we  have  provided  the  Congress  with  a  source  of  infor- 
mation and  expertise  that  really  is  essential  if  the  Congress  wants 
to  maintain  an  independent  capacity  in  budget  matters  and  eco- 
nomic matters.  The  fact  of  virtually  all  media  reports,  all  business 
and  financial  analyses,  and  even  academic  studies  turn  to  CBO's 
numbers  and  its  projections  when  they  want  to  use  objective 
budget  and  economic  estimates,  I  think  should  be  some  indication 
that  CBO  is  providing  as  accurate  a  set  of  information  as  is  possi- 
ble in  this  very  uncertain  world. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  objective,  highly  professional,  thor- 
ough, non-partisan,  and  very  productive.  Like  the  other  agencies. 
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we  have  lived  with  a  fairly  steady  staff  size.  For  the  last  eight 
years  we've  had  the  same  size  and  have  been  extremely  productive 
because  during  this  last  eight  year  period,  of  course,  attention  has 
focused  on  the  budget.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  other 
pieces  of  legislation  have  put  new  responsibilities  on  us,  and  our 
workload  has  increased  have  considerably. 

We  are  interested  in  this  committee's  evaluations  of  our  perform- 
ance and  hope  that  your  input  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  provide 
those  products  and  services  that  the  Congress  finds  most  useful  as 
it  deliberates  on  budget  and  economic  matters. 

And  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reischauer  and  the  CBO  re- 
sponse to  the  Joint  Committee's  questionnaire  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Reischauer. 

Mr.  DiMario? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MICHAEL  DiMARIO,  ACTING  PUBLIC 
PRINTER,  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  DiMario.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Michael  F.  DiMario.  I  am  the  acting  Public  Printer  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  have  been  serving  in  this  position  since 
February  of  1993  when  the  outgoing  Public  Printer  appointed  me 
Deputy  Public  Printer  at  the  request  of  the  White  House. 

I  am  a  career  civil  servant  with  approximately  30  years  of  expe- 
rience, the  majority  of  which  has  been  with  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning  in 
such  distinguished  company. 

I  have  submitted  a  prepared  statement  for  the  record,  and  will 
summarize  that  statement  at  this  point. 

I  think  it's  worth  noting  that  GPO  began  operations  in  1861,  and 
has  been  provided  printing  and  binding  and  distribution  services  to 
Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  the  public  ever  since. 

GPO  was  the  result  of  Congress'  efforts  to  reform  public  printing 
after  nearly  seven  years  of  experimentation  with  various  contract 
systems,  all  of  which  failed  for  one  reason  or  another.  By  establish- 
ing GPO,  Congress  provided  itself  with  a  source  of  timely  economi- 
cal and  consistent  committee  printing. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Printer  Act,  35  years  later,  it  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  broader  range  of  reforms — centralizing  gov- 
ernment printing  to  ensure  projection  efficiency  and  linking  pro- 
duction operations  directly  with  distribution  activities. 

Apart  from  some  changes  such  as  the  revision  of  the  depository 
library  program  in  1972,  the  statutory  structure  underlying  GPO 
has  remained  essentially  unchanged  since  1895,  a  remarkable 
period  of  legislative  stability. 

The  stability  is  due  to  the  successful  design  for  government 
printing  embodied  in  the  Printer  Act.  GPO's  plant  operations  are 
devoted  primarily  to  congressional  work.  The  plant  is  equipped  and 
staffed  primarily  for  that  purpose. 

When  congressional  workload  is  down,  we  utilize  our  production 
flexibility  to  bring  executive  branch  work  in-house,  to  keep  plant 
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resources  busy.  Otherwise,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ideal  staff 
and  equipment  for  capacity  would  be  prohibitive. 

But  any  executive  branch  work  that  is  brought  in-house  repre- 
sents only  a  small  part  of  the  work  for  that  branch.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  executive  branch  work  is  contracted  by  GPO  to  commer- 
cial printers  where  it's  performed  at  highly  competitive  prices  in 
the  private  sector.  Overlayed  on  the  statutory  design  for  printing 
production  is  a  system  for  distributing  government  documents  to 
the  public.  Government  documents  are  contributed  to  depository  li- 
braries all  over  the  country  where  they  are  available  for  public 
use,  free  of  charge. 

They  are  sold  through  mail  order  and  in  government  book  stores 
around  the  country.  They  are  distributed  to  recipients  designed  by 
law  or  by  their  public  agencies  and  documents  are  categorized  and 
advertises  so  that  the  public  will  know  where  and  how  to  find 
them. 

This  system,  in  short,  is  the  broadest  possible  distribution  to  the 
public,  which  is  entitled  to  information  by  and  about  its  govern- 
ment. There  is,  however,  significant  room  for  improvement  in 
GPO's  operations. 

I  recently  appeared  before  Senator  Reid  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  address  various 
concerns  concerning  the  current  financial  status  of  GPO,  which 
posted  a  net  financial  loss  of  $5.2  million  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
the  loss  of  over  $8  million  by  the  middle  of  this  fiscal  year. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  current  losing  pattern:  We 
have  extensive  administrative  overhead  costs  that  are  burdening 
our  production  and  distribution  operations;  we  have  been  experi- 
encing a  decrease  in  workload  due  to  the  Presidential  election,  and 
ongoing  transition;  and  a  continuing  recessionary  climate  is  de- 
pressing our  procurement  revenues. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I've  pro- 
vided a  plan  of  action  for  GPO  to  hold  the  line  on  costs,  including  a 
hiring  freeze  and  a  planned  reduction  in  numbers  of  supervisory 
personnel  as  well  as  other  actions. 

I  also  recently  implemented  a  reorganization  of  GPO  to  improve 
operating  performance. 

In  February,  I  appeared  before  Senator  Reid  and  the  subcommit- 
tee on  legislation  branch  appropriations,  and  Senator  Reid  made 
clear  to  me  his  deep  concerns  about  the  cost  of  GPO  operations,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  those  operations  in  the  face  of  on-going  modern- 
ization of  information,  technology,  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Congress  is  indeed  making  significant  strides  forward  in  the  uti- 
lization of  this  technology,  and  has  every  right  to  expect  to  see 
those  strides  impact  on  the  course  of  congressional  work  provided 
by  GPO. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  Congress  in  the  use  of  this 
technology  through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
and  the  committees.  The  savings  from  this  joint  effort  have  already 
enabled  GPO  to  hold  the  line  on  price  increases  that  otherwise 
would  have  occurred  due  to  increases  in  mandatory  pay,  supplies, 
utilities  and  other  expenses.  But  more  can  be  done  by  GPO  to  actu- 
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ally  reduce  the  cost  of  congressional  work,  and  we  are  moving  ag- 
gressively in  that  direction. 

We  are  aware,  for  example,  of  the  concern  over  the  number  of 
copies  of  individual  items  that  are  ordered  to  printed,  which  was 
voiced  to  us  in  the  recent  hearing  before  the  House  subcommittee 
on  legislative  appropriations. 

We  also  are  aware  of  the  concern  over  the  procedures  for  print- 
ing hearings,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  until  well  after  the 
hearings  are  conducted.  Congress  has  a  right  to  answer  about  the 
issues,  and  we  are  being  as  responsive  to  these  concerns  as  possible. 

We  also  want  to  move  more  aggressively  to  assist  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  particularly  committees,  in  managing  the  cost  of  print- 
ing they  require.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  information  we  provide  to  committees  about  the  cost 
of  the  printing  they  generate  is  not  very  useful.  The  committees 
want  to  see  the  direct  cost  of  their  printing,  exclusive  of  support 
and  overhead  costs,  and  they  are  going  to  get  that  information. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  we  are  going  to  change  the  way  our  de- 
tails to  the  Congress  are  managed.  For  many  years,  detailees  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  congressional  printing  and  binding  appro- 
priations. This  system,  unfortunately,  has  been  difficult  to  manage. 

In  a  bill  recently  reported  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  cost  of  details  will  no  longer  be  appropriated  to  GPO,  but 
will  be  managed  through  committee  budgets.  This  change  will  be  a 
real  improvement  over  the  current  system. 

We  are,  of  course,  acutely  sensitive  to  this  Joint  Committee's 
concerns  that  funding  appropriated  by  Congress  for  congressional 
printing  is  used  only  for  that  purpose,  and  that  funding  appropri- 
ated to  GPO  is  used  only  for  purposes  specified  by  law. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  is  entirely  the  case.  As  the  Joint 
Committee  may  know,  GPO's  fiscal  year  1992  financial  statements 
and  accounting  systems  were  recently  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  with  the  assistance  of  an  independent  public  ac- 
counting firm.  As  a  result,  GAO  issued  an  unqualified  or  clean 
opinion  on  our  statements  and  accounting  systems. 

I  have  with  me  today  a  copy  of  our  1992  annual  report,  which 
was  just  completed,  that  contains  the  results  of  the  GAO  audit  that 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DiMario.  For  the  record,  I  also  want  to  note  that  Congress 
just  recently  passed  and  the  president  has  signed  into  law  S.  564,  a 
bill  establishing  a  GPO  electronic  information  access  system.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  on-line  Congressional 
Record  and  the  electronic  dissemination  of  the  Record  and  other 
congressional  agency  information  as  appropriate. 

This  law  authorizes  a  major  step  forward  for  GPO,  and  we  antici- 
pate the  future  savings  and  congressional  other  information  dis- 
semination as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Joint  Committee  that  we  have  what  I 
believe  is  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  at  this  time  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Wendell  Ford  and  vice  chairmanship  of  Representative  Charlie 
Rose. 
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The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  provides  valuable  guidance  and 
congressional  printing  needs,  as  well  as  direction  on  the  conduct  of 
government  printing  generally. 

Currently,  we  are  working  very  closely  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  to  address  the  problem  of  growing  non-compliance  of 
certain  Federal  agencies — most  notably,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, The  General  Service  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Prison 
Industry  under  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  requirement  of 
Title  44 — that  all  printing  be  performed  by  or  through  GPO. 

In  recent  months,  these  agencies  have  developed  in-house  capa- 
bilities to  print  their  publications  rather  than  having  them  pro- 
cured by  GPO  from  the  private  sector.  As  study  after  study  has 
shown,  it  is  far  more  efficient  for  the  government  to  procure  from 
the  private  sector  than  to  perform  in-house  printing  production. 
Yet,  these  agencies  seem  willing  to  ignore  this  fact. 

Where  Congress  is  concerned,  this  issue  has  substantial  implica- 
tions. The  continuing  drain  of  work  away  from  GPO  raises  the  cost 
of  government  printing  to  the  taxpayer  in  a  number  of  ways:  The 
publishing  agencies  pays  more  for  the  cost  of  agency  in-house  print- 
ing. GPO's  costs  to  its  remaining  customers  including  Congress  rise 
due  to  the  loss  of  revenue  from  other  sources,  and  both  GPO  and 
the  agencies  pay  more  in  efforts  to  recapture  publications  for  de- 
pository and  other  statutory  distribution  that  have  been  lost  due  to 
the  distribution  strain  because  agencies  did  not  print  through  GPO. 

Accordingly,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  GPO  are 
working  closely  to  address  this  problem.  Ensuring  compliance  with 
Title  44  ensures  a  more  cost-effective  government  printing  and  dis- 
tribution operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning. 
I  assure  you  that  GPO  remains  committed  to  providing  Congress 
with  the  printing  it  needs  to  accomplish  its  constitutional  mission. 
We're  prepared  to  assist  the  Joint  Committee  in  every  manner  pos- 
sible in  this  review  of  GPO's  operations  as  a  congressional  support 
agency. 

This  concludes  my  remarks,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  DiMario  and  GPO's  response  to 
the  Joint  Committee's  questionnaire  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  DiMario,  and  thanks  to 
all  of  you  for  your  helpful  testimony. 

I  would  first  like  to  call  on  our  appropriator,  Mr.  Reid. 

Senator  Reid.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  have  to  leave,  so  on, 
we  have  a  vote  pending,  and  I  did  want  to  have  this  opportunity, 
having  all  these  gentlemen  together,  to  indicate  to  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  those  people  who  are 
maybe  watching  on  television  that  it  is  this  group  of  gentlemen 
who  allow  us  to  be  as  responsive  as  we  are.  There  is  no  other  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world  that  has  the  support  that  we  have,  and 
we're  arriving  at  a  time  sadly  in  the  history  of  this  country  where 
we're  going  to  have  to  make  some  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  continue  the  service  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

We  are  able  to  respond  to  our  constituents  through  each  of  you. 
We're  able  to,  when  we  go  to  a  committee  hearing,  be  prepared  and 
have — there  is  rarely  a  com^mittee  hearing  of  any  consequence 
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around  here  that  one  or  two  of  you  do  not  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

So  I  think  that  we,  as  the  Joint  Committee,  when  we  look  at 
what  needs  to  be  done,  I  would  almost  bet  that  one  of  the  places  we 
won't  look  to  improve  the  way  we  do  business — at  least  in  my  opin- 
ion— is  the  way  that  these  names  that  we  refer  to  as  GPO,  GAO, 
CRS,  and  all  such  names,  I  think  you  represent  what  really  is  good 
about  this  institution  of  Congress.  And  while  we  may  try  to  refine 
things  around  the  edges,  I  would  hope  that  we  don't  do  too  much 
that  really  breaks  the  back  of  our  ability  to  respond  to  our  con- 
stituents, both  in  the  form  of  mail  and  in  the  form  of  the  testimony 
that  is  developed. 

So  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen  appearing  to  tell 
us  what  they  do,  and  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  figure  out  some 
way  that  we  can  lessen  their  load  and  some  of  the  suggestions — 
and  I've  talked  to  these  gentlemen  individually  on  and  off  over  the 
years — you  know,  we  may  want  to  have  it  so  that  only  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  members  of  committees  can  make  requests  from 
GAO  or  OTA;  or,  maybe  we  might  want  to  limit  it  to  chairmen  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  members. 

There  is  something — I  think  one  thing  we  have  to  look  to  is  some 
way  to  lessen  the  demand  on  these  agencies. 

For  example,  I  am  not  too  certain  that  all  of  the  requests  that 
CRS  gets  on  a  daily  basis  from  Members  of  Congress  are  generated 
from  us.  They  may  be  staff  generated,  may  be  not  necessarily  rele- 
vant to  the  work  that  we  do. 

So  I  think  these  are  the  things  that  we  can  do  to  help  these  agen- 
cies. I  don't  have  any  questions  other  than  the  statement  that  I 
have  made,  which  I  hope  is  clear. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  don't  have  any  questions  per  se.  I'm  not  sure  I 
understood  the  Senator  correctly.  Is  he  suggesting  that  the  serv- 
ices, for  example,  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  be  limited  to  committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
members? 

Senator  Reid.  No,  I  was  specifically,  Mr.  Emerson,  referring 
there  to  GAO  and  OTA.  I  think  specifically  that — and  I  think  that 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  of  what  we  do  when  we're  cutting 
staff — and  that's  what  we're  doing — and  increasing  workload.  The 
two  just  don't  go  along,  and  I  think  that  we  have  to  perhaps — look- 
ing at  GAO  and  OTA — I  think  that  maybe  we  might  want  to  limit 
what  requests  they  have  to  respond  to  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers, and  maybe  that  could  go  down  as  low  as  subcommittees' 
chairmen  and  ranking  members. 

Mr.  Emerson.  You  know,  this  isn't  the  time  for  a  debate.  I  think 
your  comments  are  very  provocative,  and  I'm  not  necessarily 
taking  issue  with  them. 

I  think  what  you  have  said  needs  to  be  explored,  but  I  would 
think  that  certain  of  these  agencies  need  to  have  their  functions 
enhanced  rather  than  limited,  and  that  maybe  we  should  do  with- 
out certain  other  things  around  here  in  order  to  give  them  better 
resources  because  while  I  have  not  had  any  extensive  opportunity 
to  deal  with  all  of  these  agencies,  I  certainly  have  with  Congres- 
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sional  Research  Service  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  And  I  think 
they're  probably  the  single  greatest  indispensable  service  organiza- 
tion that  we  have  around  here.  And,  rather  than  limiting  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  find  a 
way  to  enhance  them  because  I  think  they  provide  all  Members 
with  a  better  opportunity  to  do  what  all  of  us  are  supposed  to  be 
doing. 

Senator  Reid.  But  we  can't  do  that  if  on  a  yearly  basis,  you  have 
a  bill  before  you  now  and  we  have  people  stand  on  both  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  bash  every  one  of  these  agencies,  and 
across-the-board  cuts,  and  everybody  wants — well,  I  shouldn't  say 
everybody — most  people  want  an  across-the-board  cut. 

GAO  is  no  different  than  CRS  or  anybody  else.  An  across-the- 
board  cut  whacks  them  all,  and  we  can't  increase  their  workload  if 
we  continually  cut  at  their  ability  to  respond. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  the  gentlemen  is  right,  but,  you  know,  I 
know  that  the  bill  that  is  before  the  House  at  this  very  moment  is 
up  under  a  very  restricted  rule.  And  the  only  opportunity,  in  all 
likelihood,  that  the  minority  is  going  to  have  to  attempt  to  make 
any  savings  at  all  is  going  to  be  in  across-the-board  cuts. 

Now,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  vote  increases  for  certain  of  these 
agencies  here  if  I  also  have  the  opportunity  to  reduce  some  com- 
mittee staffs.  But  in  the  liberty  process  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  most  of  the  rules  that  we  get,  opportunities  of  that  sort 
don't  present  themselves. 

So  I  would  hope  very  seriously  when  we  get  into  the  liberty 
stages  of  this  committee  that  we  could  address  some  of  those  issues 
because  these  are  vital  service  arms  of  the  Congress,  and,  you 
know,  the  context  in  which  they're  fate  is  decided,  unfortunately,  is 
a  political  melee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  brought  on  by  the 
unfairness  of  the  rules.  We  can't  mold  and  shape  anything  there 
other  than  is  presented  to  us  by  the  majority. 

So,  you  know,  in  one  sense,  since  you  are  a  member  of  the  major- 
ity, I  have  to  ask  you  to  have — and  I  hear  what  you  have  said,  but 
I  don't  think  that  what  you're  saying  would  present  a  desirable  end 
result  if  we  have  to  greater  curtail  some  of  these  agencies. 

Now,  maybe  I'm  not  as  familiar  with  all  of  them  as  I  am  with 
some. 

Senator  Reid.  I'll  keep  that  in  mind  on  the  Senate  indicating 
that  there  are  Members  from  the  other  body  who  might  be  willing 
to  work  toward  increasing  rather  than  limiting  the  ability  of  these 
agencies  to  respond. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  would  say  that  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice  


Senator  Reid.  I  don't  want  to  be  rude.  I  have  to  leave.  I'm  late 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  understand.  I  think  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  is  one  of  the  finest  national  resources  that  we  have,  and  I 
would  hope  that  our  object  would  be  to  enhance  their  capability 
rather  than  to  limit  it.  In  saying  that,  I'm  not  denigrating  any 
other  agency  before  us.  It's  just  that  I  happen  to  have  the  greatest 
interface  with  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

I'm  well  aware  of  other  concerns  and  considerations  that  are 
made  from  time  to  time  with  various  other  of  the  agencies  that  are 
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before  us,  but  I've  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  any  criticism  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

My  time  has  expired.  I  wish  we  had  a  lot  more  time,  but  I  join 
all  of  your  statements  and  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  as  we  move  forward  here  because  I  think  you  have  a  lot  to 
offer  us  as  we  get  into  our  liberty  of  processes  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Emerson. 

Chairman  Hamilton. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  I  think  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  use  frequently  the  services  that  each  of  you  provide,  and  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  professionalism  that  you  and  your 
bring  to  your  work. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  always  impressed  me  in  comparing 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  other  parliaments  around  the  world  is  how 
much  help  we  get  that  is  not  available  to  our  fellow  parliamentar- 
ians, and  the  kind  of  professionalism  that  each  of  your  represent  is 
a  distinctive  mark  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  hope  it  is  reflected  in  the  work  product — sometimes  I  wonder, 
but  I  think  it  is  and  I'm  sure  that  it  is. 

I  was  just  looking  at  the  figures,  both  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  personnel  and  budgets  that  each  of  you  have.  We  put  a  lot  of 
money  into  your  operations,  as  you  are  aware,  and  it  is  good  to 
note  that  in  each  case  with  respect  to  the  number  of  employees 
that  you're  all  down  from  the  number  of  employees  you  had  in 
1984 — except  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  you're  just 
barely  over.  You've  got  233,  according  to  my  chart,  and  you  had 
220  in  1984. 

But  all  the  rest  of  you  have  certainly  held  level  and  even  cut 
back,  so  there  has  not  been  explosive  growth  in  your  areas  of  work. 

On  the  budgeting  side,  likewise,  I  think  the  performances  are 
quite  good.  You  certainly  have  had  not  an  explosion  of  budgets. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  jumped  up  quite  a  bit,  Mr. 
Bowsher.  Maybe  you  want  to  explain  that. 

In  1986  you  had  $380  million — is  that  what  I'm  reading  here — 
budget  and  now  it's  $435  million. 

Why  have  you  had  that  kind  of  an  increase? 

Mr.  Bowsher.  It's  basically — 80  percent  of  our  costs  are  salary 
costs  and  we  have  had  the  wage  increases.  If  you  think  back  to  the 
early  1980s  there,  you  had  pay  compression  in  the  government.  In 
other  words,  you  had  the  senior  executive  service  practically 
making  much  more  than  what  the  career  people  who  were  at  the 
14  and  15  level.  And,  as  that  got  addressed,  that,  of  course,  flowed 
into  our  costs. 

We  have  one  big  cost  too  that — we  have  a  building  that  was  built 
in  the  early  1950s,  and  they  put  asbestos  in  it.  So  we  are  going 
through  the  process  cf  taking  the  asbestos  out  and  redoing  the 
building,  and  that's  a  cost  that — as  soon  as  we  get  through  this  one 
time  project,  of  course,  that  cost  will  come  down. 

We  also  have  some  of  our  people  outside  in  rented  spaces  who 
are  doing  this  work  in  that.  So  this  is  a  period  of  transition,  you 
might  say,  on  our  building,  and  I'm  hopeful  that  we  can  get  that 
behind  us  and  get  moving. 
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The  last  area,  and  I  think  it's  true  of  all  of  our  groups,  we  have 
been  computerizing  most  of  our  operations,  and  the  equipment  does 
cost  money  and  things  like  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  don't  have  any  doubt  at  all  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  you  do  and  that  you're  making  a  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  the  Congress.  I  don't  have  any  doubt  about 
that  in  my  mind  at  all. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  you,  as  the  leaders  of  the  respec- 
tive groups,  are  constantly  reviewing  your  organizations  to  make 
sure  that  what  you're  doing  is  relevant  and  pertinent  and  helpful 
to  Members  of  Congress.  And  I  think  each  one  of  you  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  rigorously  review  your  efforts  in  this  day  of  tight 
budgets  and  all  the  rest  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  you're  not 
doing  work  that  may  be  valuable  work  but  doesn't  have  much  rel- 
evance to  the  Congress. 

As  I  understand  it,  you're  there  to  serve  the  Congress  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

How  do  you  make  sure  in  each  of  your  organizations  that  what 
you  are  doing  is  relevant  and  helpful  to  Members  of  Congress,  and 
how  do  you  make  sure  that  you  exclude  work  in  your  organizations 
that  may  be  good  work  but  isn't  relevant  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  Joe  Ross  of  CRS.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
whack  at  a  first  response  to  that  question. 

We,  of  course,  have  such  an  enormous  workload  all  of  the  time 
that  are  staff,  which  is  very  decentralized,  is  constantly  making 
judgments  about  how  relevant  the  question  is  to  the  legislative 
process.  And  that,  of  course,  is  our  first  priority. 

The  word  on  that  priority  permeates  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion. The  things  that  are  not  so  important  get  a  back  seat.  In  fact, 
right  now  I'm  in  the  middle  of  trying  to  decide  for  the  future  how 
do  we  deal  with  the  constituent  inquiries  that  you  sent  us  to  re- 
spond to.  We  don't  get  a  large  percentage  of  the  constituent  mail 
that  you  all  receive,  but  it's  significant  to  us.  It's  probably  about  15 
percent  of  our  workload. 

It  does  have,  and  we've  always  had,  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  of  setting  that  as  the  lowest  priority.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  policies  that  we  have  is  that  the  constituent  mail  is 
not  permitted  to  have  a  deadline.  We  will  get  to  it  when  we  can, 
when  the  legislative  work  permits. 

It's  not  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  Members.  They  have  told  us 
that 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you. 

If  I  make  a  request  of  you  for  constituent  requests  and  I  want 
you  to  comply  with  that,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  relevant.  I  mean,  I 
don't  have  any  trouble  with  that.  We're  asking  you  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  part  of  our  job. 

What  worries  me  is  whether  you've  got  people  over  there  writing 
marvelous  memoranda  that  don't  have  any  relevance  to  our  work 
and  nobody  who  sees  it  over  here.  That's  what  worries  me.  And  I'm 
not  saying  that  work  is  wasted.  I  mean,  it  may  be  good  work,  it 
may  be  informational  work  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  is  it  relevant 
and  does  it  really  help  us  in  the  process? 
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Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  responsible  organization,  as 
I'm  sure  most  of  you  know.  We  respond  to  requests  from  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  point  that  was  made  earlier  that  occasionally  a 
staff  member  may  ask  us  something  that  is  not  really  for  the 
member.  I  think  that  does  happen  occasionally.  I  think  we  have  de- 
veloped a  way  of  sorting  that  out,  and  giving  that  a  lower  priority, 
get  to  it  when  we  can. 

So  I  think  we  are  responsive,  and  we  are  responding  to  the  Con- 
gress' needs. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  vast  bulk  of  its  work,  99  percent,  is  done  at  the  request  of 
chairmen  or  ranking  Members  of  committees  or  subcommittees. 
That  is  the  way  the  law  has  established  us.  The  Budget  Act  says 
that  we  work  for  committees. 

We,  on  occasion,  do  cost  estimates  for  individual  Members  for 
bills  so  that  their  bills  can  move  forward  in  the  legislative  process. 
But,  virtually,  everything  we  do  is  at  the  request  of  a  committee  or 
a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Herdman.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  three  responses  to 
your  question: 

First,  let  me  just  preface  by  saying  that  OTA  also  by  statute  re- 
sponds to  the  chairman,  or  the  ranking  minority,  or  both  of  full 
committees,  and  that's  a  requirement  in  our  law.  Members  of  our 
governing  board  can  also  initiate  studies,  and  I  know  you  know 
that  because  you  yourself  have  initiated  studies  as  chairman  of 
your  committee. 

First  of  all,  as  far  as  the  relevance  is  concerned,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  testimony,  our  board,  which  is  12  Members  of  Congress,  has 
to  approve  any  assessment  that  we  do.  So  I  am  comfortable  that 
that  is  an  important  process  which  ensures  that  the  work  is  rele- 
vant. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Why  shouldn't  we  have  a  similar  board  for 
these  other  organizations? 

Mr.  Herdman.  That's  not  a  question  really  for  me  to  answer. 
They're  all  different  organizations,  and  it  would  require  some  anal- 
ysis. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  make  the  argument  that  that  board  is 
an  important  mechanism  to  keep  you  on  target. 

Mr.  Herdman.  OTA 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  the  other  groups  here  don't  have  it. 

Mr.  Herdman.  Yes,  sir,  that's  correct.  I  would  speak  only  for 
OTA. 

But  OTA  board  is  vital.  It's  a  bipartisan  board.  I  am  very  com- 
fortable having  the  six  Republicans  and  six  Democrats,  six  senators 
and  six  representatives.  It  gives  this  agency  an  enormous  contact 
with  Congress  and  assurance  that  we're  doing  relevant  work.  But  if 
it  would  work  for  a  much  larger  agency — we're  small  and  a  rather 
intimate  agency. 

Let  me  just  continue  with  two  other  very  small  points: 

One  is  that  our  requests  come  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  are 
signed  by  the  ranking  Republican  member,  or  the  chairman,  or,  in 
most  cases,  both. 
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And,  finally,  of  course,  we  do  internal  reviews,  and  we  sent  some 
of  those  over  in  our  submitted  material  to  keep  up  with  whether 
our  work  is  relevant  or  not. 

Mr.  DiMario.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  work  for  Congress  comes  through  our  Congressional  Printing 
Management  Division  and  all  of  that  work  comes  from  the  commit- 
tees directly  to  the  office. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  acts  as  a  board  of  directors  and 
has  been  referred  to  many  times  in  court  cases  in  that  regard.  It 
also  has  extraordinary  powers  that  are  written  into  statute  over 
the  extent  to  which  public  printing  must  be  required  by  law. 

With  respect  to  requests  from  individual  Members  other  than 
constituent  letters,  we  really  do  not  receive  those.  And,  with  re- 
spect to  the 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  you  printing  a  lot  more  today  than 
you  were  10  years  ago  for  the  Congress? 

Mr.  DiMario.  I  would  say  the  printing  has  stayed  relative  stable. 
We're  doing  the  work  in  a  different  way  because  today  we're  doing 
almost  all  of  the  work  virtually  through  our  electronic  photocom- 
position division  so 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You've  actually  cut  your  employment  very 
substantially. 

Mr.  DiMario.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  is  that  because  of  technology? 

Mr.  DiMario.  Through  technology,  and  actually  we  only  took  it 
back  10  years,  but  if  you  went  back  10  years,  when  I  started  with 
the  agency,  GPO  had  8,400  employees.  We're  virtually  down  at  the 
4,800  mark — actually,  we're  below  that  now. 

So  through  technology  changes,  we  have  reduced  the  size  of  GPO, 
and  we've  largely  absorbed  any  kind  of  pay  increases  for  the  re- 
maining work  force  in  our  budget.  So  the  budget  had  remained  rel- 
atively flat  over  the  many  years. 

The  work  that  we  do  outside  of  the  Congress  is  all  required  to  be 
done  by  law,  and  the  law  specifies  that  we  cannot  do  work  for  an- 
other government  agency  unless  they  cite  a  specific  requisition  and 
appropriation  for  that.  So  they  must  give  us  that  requisition. 

So  everything  that  we  do  is  done  in  accordance  with  that  provi- 
sion. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bowsher. 

Mr.  Bowsher.  We  too,  of  course,  respond  by  statute  to  the  chair- 
men and  the  ranking  person  of  each  committee  in  that  we  also 
have  a  very  elaborate  planning  process  in  30  usuaries.  In  other 
words,  we  plan  our  work  by  the  usuaries,  whether  it  be  transporta- 
tion, or  foreign  affairs,  or  health  care — nine  of  them  are  in  the  de- 
fense area.  And  we  reviev/  those  plans  very  carefully.  I  meet  with 
the  team  before  we  approve  them,  and  then  every  week  I  take 
home  on  the  weekend  all  of  the  job  requests  that  come  in  from  the 
Congress,  and  I  have  my  senior  staff  do  the  same.  And  then  we 
meet  again  to  make  sure  that  those  requests  are  coming  in,  and  we 
also  coordinate  with  our  sister  agencies  here  to  make  sure  we're 
not  duplicating. 

And  so  we  work  very  hard  at  doing  the  important  work. 

We  still  have  a  problem  though,  and  that  is  we  have  too  many 
requests.  In  other  words,  we  can't  handle  all  of  the  requests  that 
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we're  getting.  And  so  we  are  in  constant  negotiations  with  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority  as  to  the  various  issues. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  how  much  of  your  work  is  in  re- 
sponse directly  from  Members  as  compared  to  your  own  initiative? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  A  very  high  percentage.  In  other  words,  in  some  of 
our  areas,  it's  99  percent. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  that  also  true  in  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment? 

Mr.  Herdman.  Yes,  the  work  comes  in  from  the  committees.  We 
don't  generate  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  see. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  do  have  the  authority  to  self-initiate  audits, 
which  I  think  is  very  important  because  some  times  the  commit- 
tees for  some  reason  don't  want  to  look  at  some  area.  And  I  think 
it's  important  that  the  chief  auditor  have  the  ability  to  look. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  our  work  is  at  the  request  of  Congress  to 
date. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out,  if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Congress  could  get  themselves  better  organized  on  the  committee 
structure,  we  could,  I  think,  be  more  effective. 

I've  often  testified  before  our  two  oversight  committees,  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  in  the  House,  that  I  think  oversight  could  be 
done  much  better  if  you  had  an  annual  or  biannual  hearing  on 
these  major  departments  and  really  ask  them  over  there  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  what  are  their  problems,  what  are  they  doing  about 
it,  where  are  the  major  programs? 

And  GAO  and  these  other  agencies  here  with  me  today  we  could 
support  that  type  of  a  hearing,  and  I  think  what  you  would  avoid  is 
what  we  had  like  with  HUD  a  few  years  ago  where  there  had  been 
a  lot  of  little  looks  and  everything  like  that  but  all  of  a  sudden  we 
had  big  problems  at  HUD.  And  I  think  if  we  had  a  more  compre- 
hensive hearing,  either  every  other  year  or  every  year,  I  think  the 
Congress  would  know  a  lot  more  of  what's  going  on,  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  and  we  could  service  them  in  a  more  organized  fashion. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Will  you  send  me  a  letter  on  that? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  would  be  happy  to  send  you  a  letter  on  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That's  an  interesting  proposal.  I  think  it 
has  merit  to  it. 

Well,  the  other  thing  that  impresses  me — I  will  conclude  here — is 
that  you  are  all  white  males. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We've  been  working  very  hard  on  that 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  I'm  interested  in  what  you're  doing 
about  that. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes,  we've  been  working  very  hard  on  that 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Not  that  I've  got  anything  against  white 
males,  you  understand.  You're  looking  at  the  three  of  us  too. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  had  to  ask  the  question  because  there  are 
several  of  my  female  colleagues  who  are  not  here. 
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Mr.  BowsHER.  We've  worked  very  hard  on  the  diversity  at  GAO 
because  when  I  first  came  into  office  in  the  early  1980s,  we  had 
some  problems  that  we  recognized.  And  so  today  we  have  43  per- 
cent of  our  people,  our  professional  people,  are  women;  we  have  a 
very  high  percentage  of  minorities  and  they're  coming  right 
through  our  organization;  23  percent  of  our  SES  or  our  leadership 
is  now  women  or  minorities. 

So  we've  really  made  real  good  progress. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  worries  me  is  that  as  we  come  down 
here  in  size,  which  we're  going  to  come  down  because  of  the  budget 
cuts,  that  it's  important  that  we  don't  lose  that.  And  that's  why  I 
am  very  anxious  to  have  the  early  out  option  so  I  don't  have  to  do 
RIFs,  and  I  think  that's  awfully  important  to  the  leadership  to  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  Hamiilton.  Would  each  one  of  the  other  four  comment  on 
that  minority  question  just  a  moment  and  give  me  an  idea  of 
where  you  are? 

Mr.  DiMario.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  of  our  employees  are 
minorities  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  specific  number. 

In  terms  of  women,  we  have  a  large  number  of  women  employees 
and  we  have  been  taking  affirmative  positions  to  re-train  women 
from  clerical  positions  into  craft  positions.  We  have  afforded  them 
opportunities  to  get  into  these  training  programs  and  become 
craftsmen. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Are  they  moving  up  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  DiMario.  Absolutely,  and  that  is  the  case,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that. 

At  the  senior  level,  we  have  fewer  women  and  fewer  minorities, 
but  we  are  working  on  that.  One  of  the  most  senior  executives  in 
GPO,  Jim  Joyner,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  mention  names,  is  in  fact  a 
minority  and  ordinarily  would  be  here  with  me  today. 

In  my  absence,  I  designate  him  as  the  acting  Public  Printer  in 
fact. 

With  respect  to  women,  we  have  always  had  a  number  of  women 
in  very  responsible  jobs  in  GPO  and  will  continue  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Herdman.  I  would  have  to  submit  the  actual  percentage  of 
minorities  that  we  have  in  our  agency  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it's  something  like  15  percent  and  women  are  something 
like  half  of  our  staff. 

In  terms  of  the  senior  echelon,  about  a  third  of  our  program 
managers  are  female  and  about  half  of  our  most  senior,  most 
highly  paid  professionals,  are  females. 

This  is  not  particularly  flattering,  but  in  defense  of  our  board, 
our  board  did  make  an  offer  to  a  woman  to  be  the  director  of  OTA 
recently — they  were  turned  down.  So  the  board  is  sensitive  to  this, 
and  I  would  say  also  that  we  are  recruiting,  as  best  we  can,  and  we 
have  a  fellowship  program  and  half  of  this  year's  fellows — there's 
only  two  out  of  four  but  still  half — are  minority  candidates. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  professional  staff  at 
CBO  are  women  and  8  percent  are  minorities.  We  have  been  active- 
ly trying  to  raise  both  of  those  numbers,  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
so. 
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Mr.  Ross.  Some  of  the  numbers  at  CRS,  minority  and  women  em- 
ployment, are  in  our  statement. 

We  started  a  program  about  five  years  ago  called  Graduate  Re- 
cruit, which  was  designed  specifically  to  send  our  managers  out  to 
the  graduate  schools  that  had  good  minority  populations,  and  do 
some  recruiting  in  advance  of  even  being  able  to  fill  jobs. 

It  was  quite  successful  for  three  years.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
we've  had  to  suspend  that  along  with  the  rest  of  hiring.  We've  had 
a  hiring  freeze  on  for  a  year  now,  and  that  will  likely  continue.  We 
hope  that  the  provision  that's  apparently  in  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  for  early  out  with  bonuses  may  help  us  to  en- 
courage some  of  those  senior  white  males  who  are  close  to  retire- 
ment or  eligible  for  retirement  to  take  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  are  the  figures  for  the  Congressional 
Research  Service?  Do  you  know  them  off  hand? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don't  have  them  in  my  head  but 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Will  you  supply  them  for  us? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ross.  Also,  one  other  thing  if  I  may  on  this,  Chairman  Clay 
held  a  set  of  hearings  earlier  in  the  Spring  on  this  subject  in  the 
Library  as  a  whole  expressing  great  concern  about  the  paucity  of 
minorities,  especially  in  senior  positions  throughout  the  library. 

We've  had  to  change  many  of  our  hiring  procedures  as  a  result. 
He  has  told  us  that  this  will  change,  and  we're  confident  that  it 
will  change;  that  in  the  future  we're  going  to  see  more  minorities, 
more  women  in  the  service,  in  the  professional  ranks,  and,  especial- 
ly, in  senior  levels.  But  it  will  take  some  time. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

I've  listened  to  all  of  the  testimony  this  morning,  and  I'm  very 
impressed  with  the  way  all  five  of  you  have  talked  about  your 
agencies  and  the  importance  of  it.  And  there  is  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  here  that  your  work  is  important. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bowsher,  I  didn't  hear  any  recom- 
mendations as  to — or  really  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  further  cuts.  I  think  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  28  Members  of  this  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  is  that,  as  Mr.  Bowsher  said,  we  in  the  Congress  have  re- 
alized that  there  is  a  need  to  make  some  reductions. 

Your  work  is  very  important.  I've  worked  closely  with  you,  Mr. 
Ross,  as  you  said  in  your  statement,  on  our  task  force  dealing  with 
the  parliaments  and  the  emerging  democracies;  and  Mr.  Reis- 
chauer  has  testified  before  us;  Lord  knows  I've  spoken  on  the  Con- 
gressional Record  enough  so  the  Government  Printing  Office  cer- 
tainly has  printed  words  that  have  come  from  my  mouth. 

But  I  think  it's  impressive  that  you,  Mr.  DiMario,  through  the 
improvements  in  technology  have  brought  about  this  reduction 
from  8,400  to  4,800  employees. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  as  we  look  at  the  figure  that  is  thrown 
out  there — 38,507  employees  for  the  legislative  branch — Mr.  Hamil- 
ton is  right:  we  have  support  unlike  that  of  our  fellow  parliamen- 
tarians around  the  world. 
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But  there  still  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  try  and 
bring  about  some  reductions.  You  mentioned  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  Mr.  DiMario,  and  there  are  a  number  of  proposals 
that  call  for  the  elimination  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

There  are  a  lot  of  options  out  there  before  us,  and  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  me  as  a  member  of  this  committee  if  you  all — if  you 
can't  provide  it  today,  if  you  could  provide  for  us — and  maybe  your 
complete  statements  get  into  this  in  greater  detail — some  recom- 
mendations that  this  committee  could  address  as  we  look  at  our 
challenge  of  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  here  in  the 
legislative  branch.  And  I  would  welcome  a  response  from  any  of 
you  now  on  that,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  we  are  well  aware  of  what's  going  to  happen. 
We've  already  started  a  process  within  CRS  to  deal  with  it.  It  start- 
ed last  year  when  we  had  to  cut;  it's  going  to  continue  this  year. 

We  only  hope  and  pray  really  that  this  can  be  done  gradually. 
It's  very  important  that  it  be  done  gradually.  A  sudden  cut  would 
mean  laying  off  large  numbers  of  employees.  The  result  on  morale 
would  be  terrible.  We  think  we  can  deal  with  it  over  a  period  of 
years,  of  downsizing. 

Mr.  Dreier.  What  kind  of  phase-out  period  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  this  year,  for  example,  this  bill  would  cut  us, 
along  with  I  guess  everyone  else,  1  percent  from  1993,  which  really 
means  for  us  about  a  five  or  6  percent  cut  because  we  have  to  pay 
for  what  we  call  the  mandatories,  the  pay  increases  and  other 
rising  costs. 

That  is  about  what  we  can  deal  with  effectively.  If  that  happens 
to  us  in  1994,  it  will  mean  perhaps  a  few  days  that  we  will  have  to 
let  people  go  off  on  furlough  without  pay,  a  few  days.  Any  more 
than  that  would  really  cut  into  the  muscle,  would  really  affect  our 
work  for  the  Congress. 

So  I  think  that's  the  proper  level,  and  we're  preparing  for  that. 
Of  course,  if  it's  more,  we'll  deal  with  that  too. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  have  a  very  hard  time  answering  this  question 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the  budget 
pressures,  which  the  Congress  and  the  nation  is  under.  We  look  at 
them  every  day. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  the  agency  that  provides  you  with 
the  estimates  and  numbers  that  allows  you  to  do  the  cutting.  So 
when  you're  in  a  cutting  mode  and  when  the  deficit  is  a  huge  prob- 
lem, our  workload  just  gets  larger  and  larger. 

If  it's  required  that  we  are  scaled  back,  we  will  take  our  lumps 
along  with  others.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it's  going  to  cut  into  our 
ability  to  provide  some  of  the  information  that  Members  and  com- 
mittees need  to  do  this  very  cutting.  And  I  will  give  you  just  a 
simple  example  of  that: 

When  committees  are  under  reconciliations  instructions,  as  they 
were  this  Spring,  our  cost  estimators  work  almost  exclusively  for 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  Members,  the  proposals  that  those  two 
have.  They're  flat  out,  they're  working  weekends,  they're  working 
nights. 
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Another  individual  has  an  alternative  proposal,  and  this  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  higher  education  alternatives,  and  we  are 
incapable  of  estimating  the  impact  of  that  individual's  alternative, 
which  means  that  that  alternative  is  never  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee or  the  committee  because  it's  ruled  out  of  order  because 
they  don't  have  a  cost-estimate  associated  with  it. 

So  this  puts  us  in  a  difficult  position. 

Mr.  Herdman.  Let  me  make  four  responses: 

One,  you're  paying  us  to  manage  and  we  will  manage.  If  that's 
going  to  be  a  cut,  we  will  manage  that. 

Number  two,  I  think  that  as  the  people  who  have  gone  before 
have  said,  that  as  the  budget  goes  down,  there  will  be — I  think  in- 
evitably even  under  the  best  management — some  diminution  in 
services.  It's  probably  true  as  well  for  CRS,  and  CBO,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  ones  to  my  right. 

We  didn't  mention  this — number  three — we  didn't  mention  this 
and  I  didn't  mention  this  in  my  testimony,  Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  but 
we  certainly  are  aware  that  this  is  undoubtedly  a  continuing  proc- 
ess, and  that  there  will  be  downsizing. 

And  so  the  fourth  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we  are  doing  that.  I 
will  just  give  you  some  examples  of  what  we're  doing: 

We  essentially  have  eliminated  the  operating  division  at  OTA  as 
an  entity  and  divided  up  the  office  and  so  we've  eliminated  the 
whole  management  of  that.  They're  now  reporting  to  or  will  be  re- 
porting to  assistant  directors. 

We  are  going  to  change  the  number  of  divisions,  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  senior  people  we  have  by  downsizing  from  three  to 
two.  And  we're  probably  going  to  in  the  process  change  the  number 
of  programs. 

We're  going  to  do  this,  however,  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
our  board  so  that  Congress  is  aware  of  the  implications  and  pro- 
vides input  and  advice  to  the  process  as  it  goes  on.  But  I  hope  to  do 
this  in  a  way,  as  Joe  Ross  has  said,  that's  incremental  and  is  grad- 
ual. I  think  that  he  made  a  good  point  about  we're  probably  in  the 
area  where  we  can  try  to  do  that  without  making  draconian  and 
rapid  changes  which  hurt  people  and  cause  lay  offs. 

I  hope  to  do  it  in  a  way  where  we  set  up  institutional  framework 
or  organization  where  it  becomes  easier  to  eliminate.  Our  policy  is, 
and  I've  told  the  staff  this,  to  preserve  our  project  teams,  to  pre- 
serve our  service  to  the  very  end.  So  we're  going  to  be  slimming 
management  as  we  have  begun  and  we  will  continue,  but  at  some 
point,  of  course,  we  will  be  slimming  project  teams  as  well. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  DiMario. 

Mr.  DiMario.  We're  doing  some  of  the  same  things,  as  Mr. 
Bowsher  indicated  earlier.  We  have  a  request  in  as  part  of  our  ap- 
propriations and  the  appropriations  committees  are  treating  it  as  a 
request  from  the  legislative  branch  support  agencies  for  authority 
to  offer  monies  as  an  early  out  incentive  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
roles  of  GPO  where  we  can  in  fact  afford  some  reductions. 

Within  government  service,  employees  generally  cannot  be 
forced  out  unless  they're  ready  to  go  unless  you  use  a  RIF  system, 
where  you  may  lose  people  that  you  do  not  desire  to  lose,  rather 
than  the  ones  that  you  do  desire  to  lose. 
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And  we  can't  afford  to  hurt  ourselves  operationally,  so  we're 
hopeful  that  that  provision  will  pass. 

Additionally,  I  have  mandated  to  my  office  that  we  will  have  a 
general  reduction  in  supervisory  ranks  of  25  percent  as  a  target 
over  the  next  three  years.  And,  hopefully,  with  this  budget  author- 
ity from  the  appropriations  committees,  we  will  use  that  as  a  tool 
to  reduce  those  ranks. 

My  freeze  is  primarily  in  the  administrative  areas,  and  I  am  not 
allowing  any  new  hires  so  that  we  lose  employment,  particular  in- 
dividuals on  the  administrative  side.  We're  generally  not  going  to 
fill  those  positions  until  we  can  trim  down  on  the  administrative 
side. 

We're  also  working  very  diligently  with  the  Congress  itself  to  set 
up  new  procedures  by  way  of  either  changing  product  sizes  or  to 
capture  key  strokes  at  the  source  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  re-key 
materials  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which  is  now  the 
case. 

Part  of  that  depends  on  the  adoption  of  what  we  call  SGML  or 
Standard  Generalized  Markup  Language,  which  is  being  adopted 
and  will  require  an  extensive  training  period  of  our  own  people 
and  people  on  the  Hill. 

But,  eventually,  we  will  end  up  losing  that  part  of  our  office  that 
acts  to  rekey  materials  that  come  in,  and  that  will  be  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  cost  to  the  Congress.  It  will  take  a  considerable  period 
of  time  for  that  to  be  accomplished,  however. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Well,  I  am  somewhat  like  Bob  Reischauer.  I  am 
always  issuing  reports  on  how  to  cut  and  how  to  see  how  big  the 
budget  deficit  is,  and  it's  something  that  we're  fully  aware  of.  And 
I  think  we've  all  have  to  do  our  share.  In  other  words,  I  think 
we've  got  to  come  down.  We've  got  to  really  turn  our  productivity 
gains  into  somewhat  smaller  staff. 

My  big  worry  as  the  chief  auditor  is  the  risk  of  not  having  done 
an  audit  or  done  a  review  and  something  blows  up.  In  other  words, 
like  it  happened  to  GSA  in  the  last  1970s,  the  HUD  situation.  We 
had  reviewed  the  HUD  situation,  we  told  everybody  how  bad  the 
accounting  systems  were  and  everything  like  that. 

That's  one  other  area  that  if  I  maybe  could  give  you  another 
paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that  if  we  could  ever  get  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  have  good  accounting  financial  management  data 
systems  that  you  could  review  and  get  better  data  out  of  much 
more  efficiently,  you  could  do  this  work  a  lot  more  efficiently  than 
what  we  do  today. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  do  audits  of  the  three  big  military 
services  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  here,  and  we  found  just  atro- 
cious accounting  and  financial  reporting,  every  bit  as  bad  as  New 
York  City  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  HUD  was  just  as  bad. 

So  as  long  as  you  have  those  situations,  you  have  risks.  In  other 
words,  risk  that  money  is  going  to  be  lost,  taxpayer  money  is  going 
to  go  out  for  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  And  that's  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  we  worry  about. 

But  I  think  again  it's  what  we  talked  about  earlier — we've  got  to 
just  keep  prioritizing  the  work  requests  and  do  the  ones  that  are 
the  most  important,  the  most  critical.  We've  come  down  200  in  last 
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year's  budget.  We  will  have  to  come  down  another  200,  I'm  sure, 
this  year. 

And  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question  of  what  period,  I  would 
say  five  years.  If  you  do  it  all  at  once,  it  will  take  you  years  to  re- 
build. 

A  good  example  of  this  was,  you  know,  they  cut  the  supervisory 
staff  and  the  bank  examiners  in  half  here  in  the  early  1980s  from 
2,500  to  1,400  I  think,  and  we  had  all  those  problems. 

Now,  they're  up  over  3,000.  In  other  words,  we  don't  want  to  go 
through  that  kind  of  an  exercise.  I  think  what  we  want  to  do  is 
come  down  in  an  organized  fashion  over,  I  would  say,  a  five-year 
period,  starting  from  last  year,  and  then  see  if  each  of  us  can't  do  it 
so  that  we  can  still  be  a  very  effective  and  efficient  organization 
serving  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Ross,  talking  about  in  response  to  Chairman 
Hamilton's  question,  the  responsiveness  that  CRS  has  to  the  re- 
quests of  Members  of  Congress,  and  this  may  be  a  rather  delicate 
challenge  for  you;  but,  frankly,  again  I'm  referring  to  the  responsi- 
bility, which  this  committee  has. 

If  there  are  recommendations  that  you  all  could  provide  as  to 
how  we  could  better  work  with  your  organizations,  how  you  could 
be  more  responsive,  how  we  could  be  fulfilling  the  needs,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  said,  of  our  office  but  at  the  same  time,  decrease  the  de- 
mands that  we  have  made  on  you,  the  overlap.  And  maybe  there 
could  be  some  provision  whereby  Members  would  have  to  in  a 
direct  way  make  requests  of  you,  or  requests  could  come  from  spe- 
cific staff  members  rather  than  just  any  staff  member  in  an  office, 
maybe  someone  who  has  just  been  there  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  might  allow  us  to  bring  about 
reductions  in  the  level  of  expenditures  in  your  areas,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  the  responsiveness  for  which  you  are  all  well- 
known.  And  so  if  you  could  provide  that  to  this  committee,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  if  I  may  just  add  to  that  request,  you 
are  all  very  knowledgeable  about  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  you've  ob- 
served this  institution  for  a  long  time — most  of  you.  You  all  have 
your  specific  areas  of  expertise,  but  I  just  want  to  invite  you  to  con- 
tact us  in  anyway  that  is  appropriate  for  you  about  your  sugges- 
tions, about  the  U.S.  Congress,  whether  or  not  they  affect  your  spe- 
cific area. 

We  would  be  interested  in  your  ideas,  and  you  can  slip  that  to 
me  in  a  back  alley  if  you  want  to  anonymously,  however  you  want 
to  get  it  to  me,  or  you  could  write  it  to  Dave  and  me  directly. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Dreier,  we  have  a  vote  pending. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  testimony. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:35  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Chairmen,  Vice  Chairmen,  and  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee: 

The  Resolution  establishing  this  Committee  provided  that  as  part  of  its  full  and  complete 
examination  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Congress,  the  Committee's  study  should 
"include  an  examination  of.,  the  resources  and  working  tools  available  to  the  legislative  branch 
as  compared  to  those  available  to  the  executive  branch."  Subsequently  the  Committee 
announced  that  "staff  resources  and  the  support  agencies"  would  be  one  of  eight  issue  areas 
constituting  the  core  of  its  agenda.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  services  it  provides  to  Congress. 

CRS,  like  its  three  sister  agencies,  is  one  of  the  "working  tools"  alluded  to  in  the  Resolution. 
Its  sole  function  is  to  support  the  Congress.  The  House  Report  accompanying  the  enactment 
of  our  current  organic  statute  in  1970  concluded  that  "[i]n  the  long  run,  we  believe,  it  will  be 
both  less  expensive  and  more  productive  to  build  up  these  supplementary  research  staffs  than 
to  disperse  additional  special  staff  among  the  committees."  CRS  was  established  and  has 
evolved  in  a  manner  which  I  believe  puts  it  in  a  unique  position  to  assist  the  Congress  in  a 
time  of  increased  fiscal  restraint. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  was  created  to  support  Members  in  all  of  their 
legislative  and  representational  roles  and  has  made  every  effort  to  adapt  to  your  changing 
needs.  Whether  as  legislator,  as  committee  or  subcommittee  member,  or  as  representative  of 
your  constituency  ~  your  needs  define  our  job.  Although  the  Service  frequently  performs  its 
mission  with  a  degree  of  anonymity,  our  staff  members  nevertheless  see  themselves  as  full 
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partners  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  many  challenges  before  the  Congress.  I  will  begin  by 
describing  three  of  the  characteristics  which  I  feel  best  capture  the  essence  of  our  work. 

First,  CRS  is  people.  We  are  subject  and  policy  analysts,  information  specialists,  economists, 
scientists,  lawyers,  legislative  procedure  experts,  bibliographers,  and  others,  who  are  prepared 
to  address  the  full  range  of  issues  you  confront.  As  this  Committee  knows  first  hand,  our 
experts  can  not  only  extend  the  capabilities  of  your  own  staff,  but  in  response  to  your  needs 
they  can  contribute  analytic  skills,  technical  expertise,  and  the  capacity  to  assess  and  integrate 
complex,  inter-disciplinary  issues.  They  provide  a  source  of  institutional  memory  on  issues 
that  have  come  before  the  Congress  in  the  past.  They  also  afford  staff  independent  guidance 
and  access  to  information  resources  not  only  from  CRS  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  also 
from  executive  branch  agencies,  state  governments,  universities,  public  policy  organizations, 
and  individual  experts  throughout  the  country. 

Second,  CRS  is  responsive.  We  are  a  p^ne  call  away.  We  respond  on  your  timetable  ~ 
instantly,  if  necessary.  We  track  congressional  issues  and  associated  legislation  continuously. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  challenges  you  face  and  are  available  to  help  you  define  problems, 
explore  options,  review  and  compare  legislative  proposals,  assess  social  impacts,  analyze 
constitutional  and  other  legal  issues,  prepare  hearings,  write  reports,  and  evaluate 
implementation.  We  answer  both  complex  and  simple  questions  regarding  legislation  and  other 
topics  of  interest  to  you  or  your  constituents.  In  addition,  we  contribute  to  legislative  debates 
through  seminars  and  publications  that  have  earned  national  reputations  for  excellence. 

Finally,  CRS  belongs  to  you.  We  work  only  for  Congress  -  each  Member,  each  committee 
and  each  subcommittee  -  directly  and  through  staff.  We  serve  all  Members  confidentially  and 
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treat  each  request  confidentially.  CRS  works  to  be  a  stable  element  in  the  fluctuating  political 

environment,  providing  institutional  memory  of  events,  proposals,  and  procedures  which  often 
predate  the  tenure  of  a  given  Member  or  staff  person.  We  pride  ourself  on  the  reputation  we 
have  earned  as  an  independent,  non-partisan,  objective  resource  for  Congress.  Our  purpose 
and  goal  is  to  help  every  Member  of  Congress  who  asks  for  assistance  to  make  the  most 
informed  decisions  possible. 

Many  examples  of  the  wide  range  of  assistance  which  we  have  provided  in  the  past  are 
included  in  our  responses  to  questions  posed  by  this  Committee  and  submitted  earlier.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  describe  one  situation  which  I  think  illustrates  these  characteristics  of  CRS. 

When  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  crisis  broke,  we  immediately  assembled  a  team  of  experts 
prepared  to  address  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  situation  facing  the  Congress  --  foreign  policy 
and  war  powers,  military  readiness  and  capability,  energy  resources,  international  and  domestic 
law  implications,  trade  and  embargo  consequences,  domestic  needs  and  alternatives,  economic 
impacts,  and  so  forth.  We  produced  reports  for  wide  distribution  on  the  Hill  as  well  as 
confidential  responses  —  written,  in-person,  and  by  telephone  —  to  specific  questions  posed  by 
you  and  your  staffs.  We  responded  to  information  needs  of  all  types,  from  policy  and  legal 
analysis  to  factual  data,  and  we  were  able  to  do  it  in  the  time  frame  demanded  by  you.  We 
produced  a  daily  briefing  paper,  or  "Situation  Report,"  delivered  to  each  ofiice  every  morning 
for  several  months.  This  demonstrated  ability  to  bring  a  diversity  of  talents  and  forms  of 
response  to  bear  on  multi-faceted  issues  of  critical  importance  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths,  and  it  is  a  capability  which  I  feel  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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After  setting  out  the  mission  and  summarizing  the  major  services  provided  by  CRS,  I  would 
like  briefly  to  (1)  describe  in  more  detail  some  of  the  characteristics  of  CRS  that  I  feel  make 
it  a  unique  resource  for  the  Congress,  (2)  underscore  our  commitment  to  work  with  CBO,  GAO, 
OTA,  and  our  parent  entity,  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  provide  the  most  comprehensive  and 
useful  analysis  and  information  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  wasteful  duplication 
of  the  valuable  work  undertaken  by  those  agencies,  (3)  describe  some  recent  internal  initiatives 
undertaken  by  the  Service  to  make  its  operation  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the 
Congress,  (4)  look  at  staff  development  issues  for  the  Service,  particularly  those  related  to  its 
efforts  to  achieve  racial  and  ethnic  diversity,  and  (5)  outline  some  of  the  technological 
innovations  and  planning  that  have  been  instituted  to  provide  state  of  the  art  information 
services  while  at  the  same  time  achieving  efficiencies  in  an  environment  of  scarce  resources. 

THE  MISSION  OF  CRS 

Originally  created  in  1914  as  a  small  reference  division  within  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  has  evolved  into  a  sophisticated  and  complex  organization 
dedicated  to  assisting  the  Congress.  This  assistance  may  take  the  form  of  research,  analysis, 
consultation,  or  information  services  on  almost  any  subject,  and  is  available  to  all  Members, 
committees,  and  their  staffs  to  assist  them  in  their  legislative,  oversight,  and  representational 
functions.  While  CRS  remains  a  department  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  works  exclusively 
for  the  Legislature  and  is  assured  research  independence  as  it  responds  to  and  anticipates 
congressional  needs. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  in  1970,  mandates  that  CRS 
perform  a  variety  of  functions  in  accomplishing  its  overall  mission.  Generally,  the  Director  is 
obligated  to  "develop  and  maintain  an  information  and  research  capability."  Specifically,  CRS 
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is  to  advise  and  assist  congressional  committees  in  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of 
legislative  proposals,  estimating  probable  results,  and  evaluating  alternatives.  Upon  request 
or  on  its  own  initiative,  CRS  is  to  "collect,  classify  and  analyze"  information  having  a  bearing 
on  legislation  and  to  make  that  information  available  to  Members  and  committees. 

The  mission  statement  adopted  by  the  Service  in  1989  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  works  exclusively  and  directly  for  all  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress  in  support  of  their  legislative,  oversight,  and  representational 
functions.  This  department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  provides  research,  analysis,  and 
information  services  that  are  timely,  objective,  nonpartisan,  and  confidential.  The  Service 's 
staff  responds  to  and  anticipates  congressional  needs,  and  addresses  policy  issues  in  an 
interdisciplinary,  integrative  manner.  The  Service  maintains  close  ties  with  the  Congress 
and,  consistent  with  its  broad  congressional  mandate,  provides  a  wide  variety  of  services 
with  the  goal  of  contributing  to  an  informed  national  legislature. 

Support  is  provided  at  all  stages  of  the  legislative  process,  from  the  development  of  proposals, 
to  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  hearings,  to  mark-up  and  the  writing  of  reports,  to  floor 
consideration,  conference,  and  beyond  to  implementation  and  oversight. 

Other  functions  described  in  the  broad  CRS  statutory  charter  include  the  obligation  of  CRS 
to  prepare  digests  of  all  introduced  bills  and  resolutions  (which  are  available  to  Congress  on- 
line), to  consult  with  committees  regarding  subject  and  policy  areas  which  they  might 
profitably  analyze  as  a  new  Congress  commences,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of  programs  and 
activities  under  existing  law  which  are  scheduled  to  terminate  during  the  current  Congress. 
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The  Service  has  also  been  tasked  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  with  the  preparation  and 
periodic  supplementation  of  a  hardbound  edition  of  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Analysis  and  Interpretation  (also  known  as  the  "Constitution  Annotated"). 

As  described  in  its  mission  statement,  CRS  addresses  issues  in  an  interdisciplinary  and 
integrative  manner,  applying  the  expertise  of  its  divisions  to  respond  to  congressional  requests. 
Subject  divisions  are  the  American  Law,  Economics,  Education  and  Public  Welfare, 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy,  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense, 
Government,  and  Science  Policy  Research.  In  addition,  the  Congressional  Reference  and 
Library  Services  divisions  add  reference  and  library  information  expertise  to  the  array  of  skills 
available  to  the  Congress. 

CRS  provides  these  types  of  assistance  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  include: 

•  Professional  and  confidential  assistance  to  Members  and  committees  at  all  stages  of  the 
legislative  process. 

•  Written  policy  and  legal  analyses,  in-person  and  telephone  consultations  and  briefings, 
and  customized  packets  of  information  designed  to  address  specific  questions  by 
Members  and  committees  on  virtually  all  legislative  and  public  policy  issues. 

•  Information  and  research  products,  some  of  which  are  available  electronically,  designed 
for  broad  congressional  distribution  and  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
congressional  requesters;  these  include  CRS  Reports,  Issue  Briefs,  Info  Packs,  bill 
Digests,  bibliographies,  and  video  and  audio  briefs. 
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•  In-person  assistance  in  CRS  reading  rooms,  reference  centers,  and  information 
distribution  centers  strategically  located  in  congressional  office  buildings. 

•  Seminar  and  workshop  programs  on  the  full  range  of  issues  before  the  Congress  and 
education  and  training  programs  on  congressional  procedures  and  the  legislative 
process. 

During  1992,  CRS  completed  nearly  650,000  requests  and  services  for  Congress,  which 
included  280,000  requests  for  specifically  tailored  analysis,  information,  and  research.  In 
addition,  the  Service  responded  to  nearly  360,000  requests  for  other  CRS  products  and  services. 
CRS  held  over  250  seminars  and  workshops  and  almost  4,000  briefings  and  consultations  in 
response  to  specific  requests.  In  addition  to  roughly  2,000  original  memoranda  in  response  to 
specific  requests  for  research  and  analysis,  CRS  prepared  over  1,000  new  CRS  Reports,  Issue 
Briefs,  video  programs,  audio  briefs,  and  Info  Packs. 

Oversight.  CRS  is  permanently  authorized.  Principal  oversight  committees  include  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  to  include  its 
Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memorials,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  has  supplied  effective  policy  guidance  to  CRS  on  a  wide 
variety  of  important  issues  since  1957.  Policy  directives  for  the  Service,  and  for  the  guidance 
of  Members  and  committees  of  both  Houses  in  using  CRS,  have  been  formalized  in  several 
forms  -  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee,  letters  to  the  Librarian  and  the  CRS 
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Director  from  the  Joint  Committee,  and  letters  to  Members  from  the  Joint  Committee.    In 

addition,  many  matters  regarding  the  activities  and  policies  of  the  Service  have  been  considered 
and  resolved  informally  through  discussions  between  CRS  and  Library  officials  and  Members 
and  staff  of  the  Committee.  Specific  policy  guidance  has  been  provided  on  such  matters  as 
providing  information  about  one  Member  to  another,  the  solicitation  of  gift  funds,  conduct  of 
the  parliamentary  democracy  initiative,  and  the  dissemination  of  CRS  products  outside  the 
Congress.  Because  the  Joint  Committee's  guidelines  are  applicable  to  both  Houses,  as  well  as 
joint  entities,  CRS  has  been  able  to  maintain  uniform  policies  and  procedures  in  these  areas. 

UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CRS 

CRS  services  are  designed  and  produced  solely  for  Congress.  CRS  has  no  other  client.  It 
is  positioned  to  contribute  to  an  informed  legislature  in  a  unique  way.  Generally,  this  is  due 
to  its  statutory  duties  as  just  outlined,  the  caliber  and  multi-disciplinary  skills  of  its  staff,  and 
its  direct  relationship  with  each  Member,  each  committee,  and  all  of  their  staffs.  More 
specifically,  CRS  possesses  several  attributes,  which  either  uniquely  or  by  degree,  distinguish 
it  from  other  resources  available  to  the  Congress.  Each  of  these  characteristics  is  important 
in  its  own  right,  however,  it  is  their  collective  presence  which  sets  this  agency  apart  from  all 
other  public  and  private  policy  institutions. 

•  Availability  to  all  Members:  CRS  serves  all  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Congress; 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  every  Member  office  and  every  committee  utilized  its 
services. 

•  Timeliness:  The  Service  operates  in  a  fast-paced  congressional  environment  where 
services  must  be  provided  quickly  to  be  of  value.  CRS  staff  anticipate  issue  and  policy 
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questions,  are  already  skilled  in  these  areas  when  Congress  places  them  on  the 
congressional  agenda,  and  have  work  completed  when  Congress  needs  it. 

Range  of  expertise  and  integrated  response  capability:  CRS  staff  are  highly  educated 
and  experienced  in  a  broad  range  of  disciplines-including  political  science,  the  social 
sciences,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  foreign  policy,  economics,  and  law.  In  addition 
to  the  subject  area  specialists,  information  and  library  specialists  provide  organization, 
depth,  and  access  to  the  enormous  amounts  of  information  useful  to  Congress.  This 
range  enables  the  Service  to  provide  Congress  not  only  with  authoritative  analysis  and 
information  in  focused  issue  areas,  but  also  with  interdisciplinary  expertise  in  cross- 
cutting  issues. 

Confidentiality:  Direct,  customized  responses  are  provided  in  strict  confidence;  if  such 
work  is  made  available  to  others  it  is  only  with  the  permission  of  the  original  requester. 
This  confidential  relationship  of  CRS  to  each  client  is  crucial  to  effective  assistance  in 
matters  which  are  often  sensitive.  CRS  staff  are  also  available  to  perform  services  in 
an  intermediary  role.  That  is,  CRS  staff  can  make  inquiries  of  third  party  agencies  or 
individuals  without  disclosing  the  identity  of  the  interested  office  or  Member. 

Objectivity  and  balance:  CRS  provides  definitive,  yet  impartial  analysis  and  information 
in  a  politically  volatile  environment.  In  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  interest-driven 
information  sources  available  to  Congress,  CRS  has  no  agenda  other  than  the  provision 
of  accurate,  timely  and  unbiased  services  to  its  one  client  ~  the  Congress. 
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Proximity:  CRS  is  located  nearby  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  provides  personalized 

service  in  CRS  reading  rooms  and  reference  centers  located  in  the  congressional  office 
buildings. 

Wide  array  of  forms  of  response:  CRS  services  are  provided  to  Congress  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  congressional  requesters  and  to  be  readily 
available  to  them.  CRS  staff  provide  sophi.oticated  policy  and  legal  analysis  and 
information  services  in  the  form  of  in-person  briefings  and  consultations,  reports, 
confidential  memoranda.  Issue  Briefs,  Info  Packs,  pre-packaged  and  customized 
information  packages,  seminars  and  lecture  series,  new  Member  programs,  institutes, 
bibliographies,  video  and  audio  briefs,  translations,  bill  digests,  and  in-person  reference 
center  assistance.  The  Service  also  maintains  online  databases  available  through  the 
House  and  Senate  computer  systems  and  through  the  Library's  SCORPIO  system,  as 
well  as  through  commercial  vendors.  While  Members  and  staff  can  contact  CRS  staff 
directly  and  discuss  work  needs,  CRS  has  staff  dedicated  solely  to  answering 
congressional  telephone  inquiries  and  guiding  callers  to  appropriate  staff  and  services, 
and  maintains  a  hotline  service  to  provide  needed  facts  and  statistics. 

Training  tailored  to  Congress:  CRS  also  offers  Members  and  congressional  staff 
numerous  education  and  training  opportunities  designed  specifically  for  them.  These 
training  and  educational  programs  use  the  resident  expertise  of  CRS  and  include: 
formal  programs  on  the  legislative  process  (House  and  Senate  rules  and  procedures), 
training  for  district  staff  personnel  on  the  organization  and  governance  of  Congress,  a 
semi-annual  program  of  lectures  on  legal  issues  before  the  Congress,  and  two  weeks  of 
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courses  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  on  a  wide  variety  of  legislative  issues  on  the 
congressional  agenda.  CRS  also  provides  training  on  the  Service's  information  systems. 

Institutional  Memory.  An  important  role  of  CRS  is  to  serve  as  resident  institutional 
memory  for  the  Congress.  During  their  years  with  CRS,  staff  develop  close  working 
relationships  with  Members,  committees,  and  their  staffs,  enabling  them  to  participate  more 
fully  and  effectively  in  policy  considerations  of  the  Congress.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
they  acquire  becomes  invaluable  when  addressing  similar  issues  in  the  future,  often  with  new 
and  less  experienced  Member  or  committee  staff. 

CRS  staff  convey  their  expertise  in  the  context  of  the  congressional  political  arena.  They 
know  how  policies  are  crafted  at  the  national  level,  recognize  the  many  pressures  placed  upon 
Members  and  congressional  staff,  and  use  a  variety  of  analytical  skills  to  provide  services  that 
are  matched  to  congressioiial  needs.  This  experience  allows  them  to  serve  Congress  in  a  . 
politically  sophisticated  way  from  the  initial  investigation  of  new  policy  options  through  final 
passage  of  legislation  and  implementation.  The  skills  and  insights  which  they  acquire  through 
years  of  such  experience  constitute  a  resident  expertise  on  matters  which  may  have  come 
before  the  Congress  in  the  past,  either  in  the  same  or  analogous  form. 

Interdisciplinary  Capacity.  Another  CRS  strength  lies  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its 
staff.  The  challenge  to  the  Service  is  to  coordinate  this  expertise  effectively  in  ways  that 
enhance  the  analytical  capacity  of  the  Service  and  foster  the  necessary  synergy  among  its  staff 
to  deliver  multi-disciplinary,  integrative  approaches  to  public  policy.  CRS  recently  conducted 
a  review  of  how  CRS  supports  interdisciplinary  work.  Several  recommendations  resulted  from 
that  review  and  have  subsequently  been  implemented. 
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First  and  foremost,  CRS  emphasizes  the  continued  development  of  personal  networks  among 
CRS  staff  and  the  use  of  existing  methods  of  internal  communication  to  foster  these  networks. 
Formal,  more  expansive  interdisciplinary  or  cross  functional  teams  are  created  under  two 
situations.  One  arises  when  Congress  faces  extraordinarily  heavy,  time-sensitive  demand  for 
information  and  analysis,  such  as  during  a  national  or  international  crisis.  When  war  erupted 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  CRS  created  a  task  force,  joining  CRS  staff  across  divisions.  This  was 
done  to  identify  and  tap  needed  expertise  Service-wide,  provide  a  central  point  for  coordination 
of  work  assignments,  direct  and  disseminate  information  about  task  force  activities,  prevent 
duplication  of  products  and  efforts,  ensure  comprehensive  coverage  of  issues  in  a  timely 
fashion,  and  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  and  resources. 

A  second  situation  calling  for  special  treatment  involves  the  identification  of  issue  areas  in 
which  CRS  must  intensify  its  understanding  of  over-arching  matters  of  great  importance  to 
congressional  leadership  ~  for  example,  the  area  of  international  trade  and  competitiveness. 
In  this  issue  area,  CRS  has  created  a  Director's  Research  Development  Committee  which  is 
preparing  an  action  plan  for  the  Service  to  continue  to  build  its  capacity  to  anticipate  and 
respond  tx)  congressioneil  policy  needs  in  this  area. 

Over  the  years  CRS  has  made  efforts  to  balance  the  fast  pace  and  expeditious  turnaround 
of  its  work  with  the  desire  to  enrich  its  services  through  appropriate  levels  of  input  from 
various  disciplines.  The  Service  will  continue  to  explore  additional  ways  to  facilitate  cross- 
disciplinary  consultations,  team  efforts,  and  work  products,  while  not  sacrificing  timeliness  or 
efficiency. 
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Support  for  Emerging  Parliaments.  Following  the  democratic  revolutions  in  Eastern 

Europe,  Congress  responded  with  programs  to  assist  new  democratically  elected  parliaments. 
The  "Gift  of  Democracy  to  Poland"  was  established  in  1989  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74.  In  1990,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  appointed  a  bipartisan  Special  Task  Force  on  the 
Development  of  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe,  chaired  by  Rep.  Martin  Frost, 
to  provide  support  for  new  parliaments  in  that  region.  This  Task  Force  recommended  that 
Congress  provide  these  new  parliaments  office  and  automation  equipment,  library  collections 
and  resources,  help  in  establishing  research  and  analysis  capabilities.  Member  and  staff 
training,  and  consultation  on  policy  and  operations  on  an  institution  to  institution  basis. 

The  Task  Force  assigned  CRS  the  lead  role  in  carrying  out  and  administering  the  program 
under  Task  Force  direction,  with  the  assistance  of  the  House  Information  Systems  Office.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  approved  this  ambitious  program  with  the  caveat  that  it 
should  not  detract  from  the  ability  of  CRS  to  provide  services  to  Congress.  In  total,  the 
Congress  has  provided  $18.5  million  to  assist  nine  parliaments  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
including  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Albania.  The  Task  Force  recently  ordered  a  needs  assessment  for  Romania,  and  that 
nation  could  become  the  10th  country  in  the  program. 

CRS  has  also  had  considerable  experience  providing  assistance  to  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  An  agreement  on  a 
continuing  program  of  cooperation  between  CRS  and  the  Soviet  legislature  was  reached  in 
1990.  Soviet  officials  were  interested  in  creating  a  legislative  research  service  and  saw  CRS 
as  the  major  model  in  this  regard.  A  modest  program  of  document  exchanges,  reciprocal  visits, 
and  joint  seminars  was  begun.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991,  CRS  was 
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approached  by  the  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  other  parliaments  wdth  the  aim  of  establishing 
programs  of  cooperation.  Also  using  funds  from  private  foundations,  CRS  began  a  program 
of  exchanging  legislative  documents  with  the  Russian  Parliament.  In  1992  CRS  concluded  a 
formal  agreement  of  cooperation  with  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet.  Joint  seminars  and 
programs  at  CRS  for  visiting  Members  and  key  staff  of  the  Russian  parliament  have  been 
carried  out.  CRS  has  begun  a  modest  program  of  cooperation  with  Ukraine. 

CRS  was  uniquely  positioned  to  respond  quickly  to  congressional  intent  in  this  undertaking 
due  to  its  organizational  capacity  and  resources,  and  because  of  the  substantial  expertise  and 
international  reputation  of  its  staff.  With  over  79  years  of  experience  in  providing  information 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  CRS  has  gained  international  recognition  as  the  model  for 
parliamentary  libraries  and  analytic  support  agencies  around  the  world. 

AVOIDING  DUPUCATION 

As  part  of  its  continuing  efforts  to  avoid  duplication  with  other  congressional  support 
agencies  and  to  foster  effective  coordination  among  sister  agency  staff,  the  Service  undertakes 
both  formal  and  informal  activities  to  insure  regular  communication  and  to  encourage  ongoing 
working  relationships.  The  very  different  responsibilities  of  each  agency  also  protect  against 
overlap.  Among  these  agencies,  CRS  is  distinguished  primarily  by  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  subject  coverage,  the  scope  of  its  services,  the  confidentiality  which  characterizes  its  client 
relationships,  its  responsiveness  to  short  deadlines,  and  the  extensive  reference  and  research 
sources  available  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Coordination  With  Other  Legislative  Support  Agencies:  The  primary  check  on  any 
potential  for  duplication  is  found  in  regular  communication  among  these  agencies,  at  all  levels. 
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For  example,  the  Director  of  CRS,  along  with  the  Comptroller  General,  serves  as  a  statutory 
member  of  OTA's  Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Council  (TAAC),  which  is  appointed  by  its 
congressional  board  and  advises  the  agency.  The  efforts  described  below  are  supplemented  by 
numerous  conference  calls,  meetings,  seminars,  and  workshops  which  bring  together  staff  of 
the  four  support  agencies  covering  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1976  (S.  Rept.  No.  94-511),  called  for  the  four  agencies 
to  establish  a  reporting  system  for  studies  and  research  projects  in  progress  or  completed 
within  the  previous  six  months.  Accordingly,  the  agencies  have  developed  a  Research 
Notification  System  (RNS)  under  which  each  agency  notifies  CRS  of  its  research  projects  and 
CRS  compiles  comprehensive  lists.  These  lists  are  shared  among  the  four  congressional 
agencies  and  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  both  Houses,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees.  The  RNS 
thus  informs  the  Leadership  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  on  a  timely  and 
comprehensive  basis  of  the  resources  available  to  Congress  and  of  projects  underway  or 
recently  completed.  This  exchange  promotes  further  research  cooperation,  encouraging  the 
sharing  of  information  and  work  products  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  the  conduct  of  joint 
research  activities. 

Because  the  four  agencies  have  very  different  missions  and  prepare  their  own  specialized 
products,  the  reporting  requirements  are  tailored  to  those  activities.  CBO  includes  all  written 
reports  requested  by  congressional  committees  except  for  testimony,  bill  cost  estimates,  and 
technical  budget  information.  CRS  reports  projects  expected  to  provide  significant  new 
analysis  or  information  in  a  written  product  for  general  distribution.  GAO  reports  all  audit, 
evaluation  and  investigation  projects  by  its  offices  and  accounting  and  auditing  divisions. 
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including  those  which  may  not  result  in  a  written  product.  OTA  reports  assignments  approved 

by  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  or  by  OTA's  Director. 

The  agencies  have  formed  a  group  (the  Interagency  Liaison  Group)  to  assure  that 
coordinating  arrangements  are  working  effectively.  The  group  has  as  its  mandate  promoting 
additional  cooperation,  sharing  of  information  and  work  products,  carrsdng  out  joint  research 
activities  as  appropriate,  and  dealing  with  issues  of  mutual  concern  as  they  arise.  Thus  senior 
administrative  staff  from  each  agency  meet  approximately  every  six  weeks  to  review  all  new 
major  research  starts  and  unusually  large  research  projects.  The  studies  discussed  are  subject 
to  client  confidentiality  constraints  and  client  approval. 

Several  other  efforts  assist  in  coordinating  and  avoiding  duplication: 

•  Subject  Specialization  Meetings:  Specialists'  meetings  bring  together  the  experts  within 
each  of  the  agencies  on  such  major  issues  as  child  welfare,  foreign  aid,  health  insurance 
and  education.  These  meetings  help  increase  our  interdisciplinary  knowledge  and  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  more  integrated  and  focused  products  for  the  Congress  from  all 
its  support  agencies. 

•  Joint  Projects,  Reviewing  Draft  Reports,  and  Referencing  Other  Agency  Reports: 
Chapters  in  reports  of  one  support  agency  are  occasionally  authored  by  staff  of  other 
support  agencies.  Draft  reports  are  often  reviewed  and  commented  on  by  the  other 
support  agencies.  Each  agency,  also,  includes  citations  in  their  reports  to  relevant 
studies  of  the  other  agencies.  When  appropriate  and  with  permission  of  the  requester, 
agencies  will  transfer  requests  to  another  agency. 
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•  Meeting  of  the  Agency  Heads:  The  Agency  Heads  meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
coordination  of  activities.  The  last  meeting  took  place  on  November  18,  1992. 

Interagency  Contact  List  and  Folder:  The  Active  List  of  CBO,  CRS,  GAO,  and  OTA 
Contact  Persons  in  Specific  Areas  of  Subject  Specialization  is  produced  on  a  semi- 
annual basis.  This  is  a  listing  of  subject  specialists  and  telephone  numbers  which  is 
circulated  within  each  agency  to  assist  in  coordination.  An  Interagency  Folder  was 
revised  and  developed  for  distribution  to  the  103rd  Congress.  It  gives  a  short  description 
of  each  agency  and  contains  a  pamphlet  on  each,  outlining  services. 

•  Public  Policy  Literature  File  (PPLT)  and  CRS  Products  Databases:  These  online 
information  retrieval  systems,  created  by  CRS,  are  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  and  the  other  legislative  support  agencies.  Reports  from  all  the 
legislative  support  agencies  are  cited  in  these  databases  and  are  frequently  distributed 
by  CRS  to  the  Congress.  The  subject  organization  facilitates  perusal  of  the  output  of 
the  different  support  agencies  on  a  given  topic. 

CRS  analysts  work  regularly  with  staff  from  these  agencies  on  joint  projects  covering  such 
topics  as  health  care  reform,  technology  issues,  executive  and  congressional  budget 
considerations,  post-secondary  student  aid,  and  U.S.  trade.  CRS  analysts  often  serve  on  review 
and  design  panels  for  OTA  and  GAO.  During  1992,  for  example,  CRS  detailed  a  senior  analyst 
for  14  months  to  be  Project  Director  for  a  Forest  Service  Planning  Study  released  as  an  OTA 
Report.  CRS  is  acknowledged  on  the  cover  of  the  Report  which  was  requested  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  together  with  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Public  Lands,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
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Forestry.  For  a  CBO  study  on  Effects  of  Adopting  a  Value-Added  Tax,  CRS  provided 
simulations  of  the  VAT's  effect  on  saving  and  economic  efficiency  and  reviewed  and  commented 
on  the  analyses.  CRS  and  GAO  organized  a  joint  congressional  staff  briefing  to  discuss  the 
status  and  future  of  US  exports  of  high-value  agricultural  products,  coordinating  individual 
Agency  reports. 

Currently,  CRS  and  CBO  analysts  have  joined  to  assist  Members  and  staff  of  the  House  and 
Senate  budget  and  authorizing  committees  as  direct  student  loans  are  being  considered  in  the 
course  of  budget  reconciliation.  They  have  crafted  alternative  proposals  to  achieve  budget 
savings  under  the  existing  loan  program,  particularly  with  respect  to  analyzing  student  loan 
"industry"  recommendations  and  social  and  budget  policy  implications.  In  another  joint  effort, 
staff  of  CBO,  OTA,  and  GAO  are  members  of  a  CRS  health  insurance  team  assisting  Congress 
through  its  considerations  of  health  care  reform.  Besides  working  together  on  such  issues  as 
managed  competition,  risk  adjustments,  and  the  development  of  models  assessing  the 
implications  of  various  benefit  levels,  CRS  and  OTA  are  using  separate  contracts  to  jointly 
sponsor  a  major  study  on  access  to  health  care.  Using  several  national  household  surveys,  the 
contractor  will  develop  a  methodological  framework  for  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
health  insurance  status  and  access  to  health  care  among  various  subgroups  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

CRS  is  working  with  GAO  on  a  project  involving  the  application  of  laws  to  the  Congress. 
In  addition,  CRS  is  coordinating  with  CBO  regarding  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  to 
provide  Congress  with  regular  information  about  programs  scheduled  to  end.  CRS  staff 
contributed  to  an  OTA  report  published  this  month  on  Access  to  Over-the-Road  Buses  for 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  and  continue  to  work  with  an  OTA  project  director  on  a  current 
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study  relating  to  the  emplojonent  of  individuals  with  mental  disabilities  under  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act. 

In  October  1991,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and  Government  issued 
a  report  on  "Analysis  and  Advice  from  the  Congressional  Support  Agencies."  The  report 
provided  an  assessment  of  how  well  congressional  support  agencies  support  the  research  and 
analytic  needs  of  the  Congress  in  the  areas  of  science  and  technology  information.  The 
Commission  concluded  that  the  support  agencies  "have  achieved  relatively  comfortable  formal 
and  informal  working  relations  with  each  other,  usually  avoiding  significant  overlap  and 
duplication  of  effort.  They  are  distinctively  different  institutions  with  different  personnel, 
policies,  and  roles.  Committees  and  individual  Senators  and  Representatives  have  different 
needs  and  perspectives,  and  they  benefit  by  having  access  to  a  variety  of  opinions  from 
different  perspectives." 

The  Library  of  Congress.  The  House  Report  to  accompany  the  1970  Act  amending  the 
1946  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  contains  the  following  statement:  "The  bill  contains 
several  provisions  designed  to  enhtmce  the  stature  of  the  Service  within  the  Library  and  to 
bring  CRS  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Congress.  As  did  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  we  considered  and  rejected  a  complete  divorcement  of  the  Service 
from  the  Library.  In  our  judgment,  the  Library  serves  as  a  useful  mantle  for  protecting  the 
Service  from  partisan  pressures.  Furthermore,  the  effectiveness  of  the  CRS  will  be  enhanced 
by  its  continued  instant  access  to  the  Library's  collections  and  administrative  support  services." 
The  Act  itself  also  provides  that  "the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  grant  and  accord  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  complete  research  independence  and  the  maximum  practicable 
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administrative  independence  consistent  with  these  objectives."  CRS  is  thus  well  positioned  to 

render  the  best  possible  service  to  the  Congress. 

As  part  of  their  mission,  the  Library's  Service  Units  (apart  from  CRS),  also  serve  Members 
of  Congress  with  a  range  of  general  and  specialized  services.  As  a  description  of  these  services 
indicates,  these  services  complement  but  do  not  duplicate  CRS  services: 

•  Legislative  Liaison  Office.  This  Office  is  responsible  for  assigning  and  tracking  all 
congressional  requests  assigned  to  offices  outside  of  CRS.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
handling  congressional  inquiries  about  the  Library's  policy  and  programs,  questions  on 
legislation  affecting  the  Library,  and  queries  about  the  Library  on  behalf  of 
constituents. 

•  Law  Library.  The  Law  Library  of  the  Library  of  Congress  contairs  the  world's  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  legal  materials.  Its  services  include  analytictd 
reports  and  studies  and  multi-national  comparative  topical  surveys.  Its  legal  specialist 
staff,  frequently  in  cooperative  efforts  with  CRS,  responds  to  congressional  inquiries 
related  to  foreign,  comparative,  or  international  law  topics. 

•  Copyright.  The  Register's  Office  evaluates  proposed  copyright  legislation  and  provides 
information  and  analysis  on  the  terms  of  specific  international  copyright  agreements 
for  specific  Members  and  committees  of  jurisdiction.  The  Copyright  Information  Office 
responds  to  questions  relating  to  information  about  the  copyright  law,  the  Copyright 
Office,  and  procedures  to  use  in  applying  for  copyright  registration. 
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Collections  Services.  This  Unit  responds  to  a  range  of  information  and  research 
questions  relating  to  the  Library's  special  collections.  This  includes:  Prints  and 
Photographs;  Music;  Manuscripts;  Geography  and  Map;  Rare  Book  and  Special 
Collections;  and  Motion  Picture,  Broadcasting,  and  Recorded  Sound.  Upon  request,  the 
Service  Unit  will  respond  to  congressional  requests  to  translate  materials  in  languages 
other  than  those  handled  by  CRS. 

Constituent  Services.  Members  of  Congress  and  authorized  staff  may  borrow  material 
from  the  Library's  general  collection  for  personal  or  professional  reading  from  the  Loan 
Division.  Special  services  are  provided  to  Members  and  their  constituents  by  the 
National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  The  language  and 
subject  expertise  of  staff  in  the  Hispanic,  Humanities,  and  European  Divisions  is  called 
upon  to  assist  in  translating  materials,  and  in  their  areas  of  specialized  research 
expertise. 

Information  Technology  Services  (ITS).  Among  its  many  Library  responsibilities,  ITS 
provides  support  to  CRS  through  the  development  and  support  of  a  variety  of  services, 
including  main  frame  retrieval  systems,  telecommunications  networks,  statistical 
analysis  systems,  and  applications  development,  such  as  the  CRS  optical  disk  system 
and  the  ISIS  system  for  tracking  CRS  requests. 

Cultural  Affairs.  A  variety  of  cultural  and  educational  programs  are  offered  throughout 
the  year,  to  which  Members  of  Congress  and  staff  are  invited. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES  AND  EFFICIENCIES 

Strategic  planning  has  long  been  an  integral  feature  of  CRS  management  policy,  but  today 
it  has  taken  on  even  greater  importance  as  resources  are  shifted  to  meet  client  demands.  The 
Service  remains  committed  to  continuous  self-assessment  and  institutional  improvement. 

A  Strategic  Management  Review.  In  1989,  the  Service  undertook  a  two-year  review  of 
its  mission,  operations,  organization,  and  planning  processes.  This  review  first  identified  key 
strategic  issues  for  examination:  how  can  CRS  best  meet  congressional  needs  for  information 
and  analyses  on  all  important  issues;  to  what  degree  should  CRS  seek  to  support  more 
consistently  the  Members,  committees,  and  other  units  of  Congress  in  the  conceptualization, 
development,  consideration,  and  negotiations  regarding  legislative  alternatives;  what  is  the 
proper  role  of  CRS  regarding  the  education  and  training  of  Members  and  congressional  staff; 
what  changes  should  the  Service  make  to  its  methods  and  policies  of  communicating  to 
Congress  information  about  our  services  and  products  and  staff  accessibility;  how  should  CRS 
plan  for,  manage,  and  support  the  most  effective  use  of  information  technology  to  support  its 
mission;  what  can  or  should  CRS  management  do  to  address  concerns  that  affect  staff  morale 
and  capabilities,  including  those  related  to  workload  management,  support  services,  career 
advancement  and  enrichment  opportunities,  and  performance  evaluations;  are  organizational 
structure  and  processes  optimal  for  the  effective  creation  and  production  of  high  quality  and 
timely  products  and  services;  and  what  management  and  planning  systems  should  CRS  have 
to  enable  it  to  continue  strategic  planning,  set  priorities,  obtain  feedback  on  our  products  and 
services,  and  distribute  resources  to  achieve  desired  objectives? 

A  number  of  institutional  innovations  and  adjustments  have  been  implemented  as  a  result 
of  a  thorough  examination  of  these  issues: 
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Research  Management  Planning  (RMP):   CRS  has  strengthened  its  formal  procedures  for 

planning  and  review.  This  process  requires  the  submission  of  regular  reports  by  the  divisions 
regarding  the  work  they  are  doing  and  efforts  to  prepare  for  future  needs  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  meetings  of  division  management  with  the  Director  and  Associate  Directors  to  address 
these  and  other  management  issues  which  arise.  These  meetings,  held  two  times  a  year,  are 
followed  by  collective  meetings  of  senior  management  officials  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
plans  for  overall  operation  of  CRS. 

Interdivisional  Consultation  and  Coordination  Group  (ICCG):  Senior  managers  of  each 
administrative  unit  meet  weekly  to  share  information  and  to  undertake  assignments  from  the 
Director,  discuss  Service-wide  matters  and  coordination  among  Divisions,  and  to  determine  how 
CRS  can  best  respond  to  current  legislative  concerns. 

Client  Needs  Assessment  and  Outreach:  The  Service  has  undertaken  a  broad  range  of  efforts 
(formal  and  informal,  internal  and  external)  to  survey  the  needs  of  our  clients  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  CRS  services.  These  efforts  have  involved  interviews,  focus  groups, 
surveys,  office  visits,  and  briefings,  as  well  as  open  house  functions  aimed  in  part  at  eliciting 
candid  appraisals  of  our  services. 

A  recent  example  of  these  activities  is  the  Service-wide  effort  undertaken  to  plan  for  the 
convening  of  the  103rd  Congress.  Following  the  recommendations  of  a  team  of  CRS  managers 
and  staff,  the  Service  designed  a  formal  outreach  program  focused  on  the  large  number  of  new 
Members  and  the  turnover  in  committee  leadership.  CRS  contacted  new  Members  and  staff 
and  offered  individual  briefings  on  the  services,  staff  and  operations  of  CRS.  Various  cross- 
functional  teams  of  CRS  staff  conducted  the  briefings  in  Members'  congressional  offices.   As 
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appropriate,  these  briefings  were  presented  by  CRS  staff  with  expertise  in  policy  areas  of 
interest  to  the  Member.  Several  divisions  held  "open  houses"  to  introduce  CRS  specialists  to 
congressional  staff.  In  addition,  CRS  staff  briefed  Members  and  office  and  committee  staff  on 
numerous  issue  areas  on  the  legislative  agenda.  Teams  of  CRS  staff  designed  and  distributed 
formal  orientation  materials  about  CRS  products  and  services.  An  interdisciplinary  group  of 
CRS  staff  developed  a  new  report  that  surveyed  policy  issues  that  likely  would  be  considered 
early  in  the  legislative  agenda  for  the  103rd  Congress.  The  report  was  completed  and  sent  to 
each  new  Member  of  Congress  early  in  November  1992. 

As  part  of  its  Strategic  Review,  CRS  sought  assessments  of  its  services  and  operations  and 
instituted  changes  based  on  recommendations  resulting  from  these  activities.  Interviews  were 
conducted  with  samples  of  congressional  clients  designed,  in  part,  to  assess  the  overall  quality 
of  CRS  work.  During  the  Fall  of  1989,  CRS  staff  interviewed  a  sample  of  109  congressional 
staff  regarding  their  need  and  use  of  information,  with  emphasis  on  how  CRS  work  fits  into 
the  overall  picture  of  congressional  needs.  This  survey  was  followed  in  the  fall  of  1991  by  a 
series  of  eight  focus  groups  of  congressional  staff  conducted  by  Westat,  Inc,  a  social  science 
research  firm  employed  by  CRS  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  utility  of  CRS  written 
products  for  congressional  staff.  The  discussions  in  these  focus  groups,  attended  by  committee 
and  Member  office  staffs  with  varying  amounts  of  experience  working  for  the  Congress,  were 
wide  ranging.  Specific  questions  were  asked  about  the  quality  of  the  various  CRS  written 
products.  Westat  noted  that  "[o]verall,  our  research  found  that  CRS  is  meeting  user  needs  very 
well  and  in  many  ways.  With  rare  exception,  every  staffer  spoke  highly  of  CRS  and  recounted 
times  CRS  had  come  to  the  rescue."  Westat  identified  ways  that  CRS  might  consider  improving 
its  services  or  making  them  more  accessible  to  more  users. 
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Based  on  the  findings  of  these  client  surveys,  CRS  has  made  changes  in  its  products  and 
services  to  improve  their  quality  and  make  them  more  usefUi  to  the  Congress. 

User  Focus  to  Products  and  Services:  These  assessments  of  CRS  products  and  services 
underscored  the  importance  of  conve3ring  information  and  analysis  in  concise  and  timely 
formats  that  are  accessible  through  a  wide  variety  of  delivery  systems.  CRS  staff  have 
expanded  their  use  of  seminars  and  briefings  to  convey  their  knowledge  on  public  policy  issues 
and  to  provide  Members  and  congressional  staff  more  direct  and  personal  access  to  CRS  staff. 
CRS  has  developed  several  new  products  including  short  reports  (no  more  than  6  pages)  and 
fact/issue  sheets  (1-2  pages).  Other  products  have  been  improved.  New  guidelines  were 
generated  for  the  CRS  Issue  Brief  (a  regularly  modified  and  updated  CRS  product,  with  a  15- 
page  limit,  that  analyzes  current  legislative  issues)  to  focus  more  sharply  on  the  most  recent 
developments.  CRS  Info  Packs  have  been  streamlined  to  condense  the  information  they 
contain.  One  page  substantive  summaries  preface  each  CRS  Report.  Software  development 
and  application  have  made  the  Service's  databases  more  easily  accessible  by  the  novice  user  and 
enhanced  the  array  of  formats  that  CRS  staff  could  use  to  present  written  material.  The  Guide 
to  CRS  Products  has  been  made  more  concise,  and  now  Checklists  of  CRS  Products  are 
available,  which  cite  writings  on  particular  topics  of  high  public  policy  interest.  The  CRS 
Weekly  Update  was  initiated,  and  is  now  available  both  in  print  and  electronically  via  HIS. 

Distribution  of  CRS  Products  A  thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  the  way  the  Service 
prints  and  disseminates  its  written  products  recently  resulted  in  the  decision  to  create  a  central 
distribution  unit.  This  unit  will  be  responsible  for  the  reproduction,  distribution  and  statistical 
control  of  general  distribution  products  created  throughout  the  Service,  thereby  improving 
their  accessibility  to  the  Congress  and  the  efficiency  of  their  management. 
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Consultative  Management:  In  cooperation  with  its  labor  union,  the  Service  has  adopted  and 
implemented  consultative  management  practices  to  foster  a  more  participatory  approach  to  its 
work  and  the  way  it  is  managed.  Each  Division  and  Office  is  practicing  consultative 
management  according  to  a  plan  generated  by  staff  and  management  working  together  to 
address  the  unique  needs  of  that  particular  unit.  Top  management  of  the  Service  is  committed 
to  consultative  management  and  regularly  uses  it  to  solicit  input  and  suggestions  on  issues 
facing  the  Service  such  as  budget  reduction  options,  tracking  of  major  issues,  preparing  for  the 
103rd  Congress,  and  improvements  in  the  way  CRS  distributes  its  products. 

The  successful  implementation  of  consultative  management  practices  requires  the 
establishment  of  trust  among  staff,  managers,  and  the  labor  union.  Successfully  facilitating 
the  open  exchange  of  ideas  and  concerns  while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  management 
decision-making  constitutes  a  challenge  for  any  organization.  CRS  has  had  significant  success 
to  date,  but  will  need  to  continue  its  efforts  to  evolve  ways  of  thinking  that  foster  an 
appropriate  and  effective  consultative  process,  and  provide  the  necessary  training  to  assure 
that  CRS  managers  and  staff  have  the  skills  to  successfully  implement  this  process. 

Statistical  Indicators:  In  an  effort  to  improve  statistical  data  regarding  services  and  products, 
CRS  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  its  methodology  for  collecting  and  reporting  such 
information.  In  January  1993,  the  Service  began  collecting  a  variety  of  new  and  revised 
quantitative  data  to  show  the  volume,  diversity,  use,  and  efficiency  of  CRS  products  and 
services  for  Congress.  These  include  data  on  every  request  completed,  on  CRS  products 
distributed,  on  CRS  support  of  the  legislative  process,  and  on  other  services  provided.  The 
data  will  provide  better  output  information  for  management  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  for 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  Librarian.  Implementation  and  evaluation  of  the  entire  system 
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will  take  place  throughout  1993.  Of  course,  quantitative  data,  while  important,  do  not 
measure  quality,  significance,  depth,  or  many  other  important  factors  about  CRS  and  its 
products  and  services. 

Demand  Management:  As  demand  for  services  continued  to  grow  while  resources 
decreased,  CRS  appointed  a  group  to  develop  strategies  for  how  the  Service  could  manage 
demand  without  sacrificing  the  quality  and  scope  of  CRS  work.  The  group  reviewed  the 
guidelines  and  practices  for  accepting  requests,  establishing  priorities  among  requests,  and 
choosing  appropriate  levels  of  services  to  respond  to  requests. 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Like  all  research  organizations  of  its  kind,  CRS  must  constantly  regenerate  a  staff 
characterized  by  years  of  experience  and  significant  levels  of  expertise  on  a  broad  range  of 
issues.  This  regeneration  depends,  of  course,  on  the  Service's  ability  to  hire,  train,  and  retain 
staff.  In  conjunction  with  building  the  future  capacity  of  its  staff  generally,  CRS  remains 
committed  to  pursuing  the  high  priority  goal  of  staff  diversification.  Both  of  these  goals  - 
building  a  quality  staff  and  becoming  more  representative  -  become  especially  difficult  to 
pursue  in  times  of  fiscal  constraint.  We  have  only  limited  opportunity  to  add  or  replace 
personnel.  However,  these  twin  goals  remain  an  urgent  and  critically  important  undertaking 
for  the  Service. 

Training  and  Development:  The  increasing  demand  placed  upon  CRS  staff  to  remain  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  growing  number  of  complex  issues  being  considered  in  the  Congress, 
coupled  wdth  the  constraints  placed  upon  the  Service's  ability  to  replace  expert  staff  and 
finance  training  opportunities,  pose  challenges  to  the  Service's  ability  to  maintain  and  deliver 
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the  breadth  and  depth  of  expertise  needed  by  the  Congress.   Resources  to  recruit,  hire,  and 
train  have  diminished  greatly  or  disappeared.    CRS  must,  therefore,  explore  all  means  to 
continue  to  build  on  the  successes  of  recent  years. 

The  Service  is  exploring  creative  ways  to  help  provide  needed  professional  development 
opportunities  for  its  staff".  For  example,  CRS  is  seeking  to  enhance  opportunities  for  staff  by 
providing  in-house  details,  by  filling  positions  as  they  become  vacant  with  more  entry  level 
staff,  by  fostering  promotion  opportunity  at  all  levels,  and  by  searching  for  efficiencies  which 
could  free  up  resources  for  hiring  to  continue  the  diversity  effort.  Some  staff  have  been 
reassigned  in  order  to  perform  needed  tasks  in  other  positions;  CRS  has  recruited  experts  in 
several  active  issue  areas  to  work  as  consultants  on  a  "no  cost"  contract  basis;  CRS  has  tapped 
into  the  in-house  expertise  of  its  staff  to  provide  training  both  in  issue  areas  and  in  new 
technologies;  and  CRS  has  used  seminars,  informal  brown  bag  luncheons,  and  workshops  to 
invite  national  experts  to  discuss  national  and  international  policy  concerns  with  its  staff  as 
well  as  congressional  staff  (these  experts  often  come  at  no  or  minimal  cost  to  the  Service). 
While  these  measures  have  been  helpful,  they  are  no  substitute  for  developing  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  critical  training  and  development  needs  of  CRS's  diverse  staff. 

Staff  Diversity.  In  recent  years,  CRS  has  established  and  vigorously  pursued  the  objective 
of  diversifying  the  CRS  professional  staff  to  make  it  more  representative  of  the  racial,  ethnic, 
and  gender  diversity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  we  developed  and  implemented 
nationwide  recruiting  programs,  for  which  Library  staff  may  also  apply,  to  attract  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  to  our  professional  positions.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Congressional  Research  Employees  Association  (CREA),  we  also  implemented  an  internal 
affirmative  action  program  (Target  Series  Development)  wdth  competition  limited  to  Library 
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staff  members.  CRS  has  also  developed  a  strategy  for  implementation  of  the  Library's  Multi- 
Year  Affirmative  Action  Plan  that  is  intended  to  eliminate  under-representation  and  grade  level 
disparity  among  minorities,  women,  and  persons  with  disabilities. 

In  past  years,  we  have  devoted  considerable  financial  and  other  resources  to  these  programs. 
Our  recruitment  planning  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  sets  aside  vacant  positions  and 
funding  for  these  special  programs  as  our  first  priority.  We  enlist  the  active  involvement  of 
senior  managers  and  supervisors  throughout  the  Service  to  conduct  targeted  recruiting  for 
women  and  minorities.  We  also  devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  travel  budget  to 
affirmative  action  recruiting,  and  pay  for  recruitment  advertising  in  major  national  newspapers 
as  well  as  publications  with  large  numbers  of  minority  subscribers.  In  an  effort  to  sensitize 
managers  and  supervisors  to  the  cultural  differences  that  summer  program  participants  may 
bring  with  them,  we  contracted  with  a  Stanford  University  affirmative  action  official  to 
conduct  an  awareness  program.  This  enabled  us  to  learn,  through  a  neutral  third-party,  the 
reactions  of  participants  to  their  experience  here  so  that  we  could  adapt  our  program  to  make 
the  summer  experience  more  beneficial  both  to  CRS  and  to  the  participants.  We  have  also 
expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and  managerial  effort  in  program  planning  and  in  recruiting, 
selecting,  supervising,  and  evaluating  program  participants. 

Through  special  outreach  efforts  beginning  in  1987,  we  have  added  twenty-six  members  of 
minority  groups  and  twenty-one  women  to  our  permanent  professional  staff.  Although  we 
have  lost  five  minorities  and  three  women  through  attrition,  these  programs  have  still  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  make-up  of  our  overall  staff.  As  of  August  1992,  we  had  increased 
the  proportion  of  minority  analysts  in  every  research  division  of  CRS,  with  an  overall  increase 
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from  six  percent  to  twelve  percent.  We  also  increased  the  proportion  of  women  analysts  in  six 
of  our  seven  research  divisions. 

Employment  Programs  for  Post-Graduates  and  Graduate  Students:  We  began  these 
programs  by  hiring  students  for  entry  level  professional  positions  using  both  90-day  temporary 
appointments  and  the  Library's  Graduate  Cooperative  Education  Program,  which  offered  the 
opportunity  for  13-month  extensions  of  employment  upon  completion  of  degree  requirements 
and  the  temporary  appointment. 

In  1987  we  negotiated  and  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Congressional  Research  Employees 
Association  (CREA)  to  implement  the  Graduate  Recruit  Program,  which  permits  placement  in 
a  permanent  position  upon  completion  of  graduate  degree  requirements  and  a  temporary 
summer  appointment.  Permanent  placements  under  the  Graduate  Recruit  Program  depend 
on  the  participants'  success  in  the  summer  temporary  appointment  and  on  the  availability  of 
funding  and  vacant  positions  in  the  subject  areas  for  which  the  participants  qualify.  In  1988 
we  negotiated  and  signed  an  agreement  with  CREA  to  implement  the  Law  Recruit  Program, 
which  places  selectees  directly  in  permanent  positions,  provides  for  an  accelerated  recruitment 
and  hiring  process,  and  permits  us  to  compete  effectively  with  law  firms  and  other  employers 
of  law  students.  That  program  permits  third  year  law  students  to  compete  for  permanent 
positions  that  are  made  effective  upon  completion  of  their  law  degree. 

The  Graduate  Recruit  Program  and  the  Law  Recruit  Program  have  a  strong  affirmative 
action  emphasis.  Under  these  two  programs  alone  we  have  added  35  recruits  to  our  permanent 
professional  stafi",  including  23  members  of  minority  groups  and  20  women.  In  May  1992,  the 
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Librarian  of  Congress  instituted  a  Library-wide  hiring  freeze  wiiich  is  still  in  effect;  as  a  result, 

we  have  been  unable  since  then  to  continue  our  recruitment  efforts  under  these  programs. 

CRS  Target  Series  Development  Program:  The  Target  Series  Development  program, 
initiated  in  1989  through  an  agreement  with  CREIA  as  an  interim  measure  pending 
implementation  of  the  Library's  affirmative  action  plan,  was  designed  to  reduce  identified 
under-representation  in  professional  positions  in  CRS.  This  two-year  program  (limited  to 
Library  employee  applicants)  provided  participants  with  on-the-job  training,  developmental 
work  assignments,  and  continuous  counseling  and  support,  including  financial  support  for 
external  training,  to  assist  in  achieving  the  potential  to  advance  to  the  target  position. 

Since  the  fall  of  1989,  CRS  filled  six  (6)  permanent  professional  positions  under  this 
program. 

Recruiting  for  Other  Professional  Positions:  To  recruit  for  professional  positions  filled 
through  regular  vacancy  announcements,  CRS  supervisors  and  managers  are  required  to 
develop  and  implement  an  affirmative  action  recruiting  plan  to  attract  women  and  minority 
applicants  for  the  position.  The  plan  targets  those  groups  that  are  under-represented  in  the 
job  category  of  the  position  being  filled.  When  funds  are  available,  we  place  classified 
recruitment  advertisements  in  national  and  local  publications.  For  our  senior  positions  we 
place  advertisements  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  York  Times  and  other  national 
publications,  and  in  at  least  one  other  publication  that  has  a  large  number  of  minority 
subscribers  such  as  the  Hispanic  Link.  Our  supervisors  and  managers  also  network,  contacting 
colleagues  in  their  specialty  area  to  make  them  aware  of  a  vacancy.  In  all  these  recruitment 
activities,  we  emphasize  our  strong  interest  in  attracting  women  and  minority  candidates. 
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Recent  Developments:  In  response  to  recent  concerns,  the  Library  is  modifying  its  hiring 
procedures  to  ensure  equity.  These  modifications  include  job  analysis  of  positions  to  be  posted, 
training  of  rating  panel  members  and  selecting  officials,  availability  analysis,  a  requirement  for 
affirmative  action  recruiting  plans  (already  instituted  in  CRS),  and  review  of  applicant  pools 
for  diversity  at  each  stage  of  the  selection  process. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Keeping  abreast  of  technological  advances  competes  with  other  priorities  for  scarce 
resources,  but  CRS  is  committed  to  this  effort  in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  services  to 
the  Congress  within  the  constraints  imposed  by  current  budget  levels. 

Recent  Developments.  CRS  has  made  significant  progress  during  the  past  five  years  in 
its  efforts  to  use  technology  to  operate  more  efficiently,  improve  the  quality  of  its  products  and 
services,  improve  the  timeliness  of  its  responses,  and  to  manage  its  workload.  During  the  past 
year,  CRS  developed  and  installed  several  systems  that  have  improved  staff  productivity  and 
increased  efficiency  through  the  creation  of  some  of  its  major  databases.  For  each  of  the  last 
several  years  CRS  has  reduced  the  per  unit  cost  of  duplicating  its  general  distribution  products 
through  the  effective  management  of  copier  technology.  CRS  has  improved  the  timeliness  of 
its  written  products  through  the  introduction  and  support  of  word  processing  software  for  all 
staff.  As  a  result,  the  time  required  to  prepare  any  written  document  has  declined  and  the 
time  available  to  perform  research  and  analysis  has  increased.  In  addition,  through  the  use 
of  PC  software,  CRS  staff  can  more  easily  include  quantitative  and  visual  information  (charts, 
tables,  maps,  etc.)  in  their  reports  and  briefings  for  Members  and  staff.  CRS  information 
resources  have  been  made  more  accessible  to  congressional  staff  by  such  initiatives  as  the 
design  of  an  improved  interface  to  the  Library  of  Congress's  retrieval  system,  the  extensive 
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availability  of  CD  ROM  databases  in  CRS  reading  rooms,  and  the  use  of  optical  storage  and 
printing  systems  for  delivery  of  background  materials  and  CRS  products. 

The  Strategic  Management  Review  concluded  that  CRS  must  increase  staff  productivity  and 
effectiveness  through  the  application  of  technology.  The  review  identified  specified  goals  for 
improving  research  capability,  to  include  enhanced  effectiveness  and  quality  of  products  and 
services,  increased  staff  productivity,  improved  capability  to  assist  congressional  staff  in 
accessing  information  directly,  and  better  management  of  workload  and  resources.  CRS  then 
developed  a  plan  for  information  technology  which  it  continues  to  follow,  modified  as  necessary 
because  of  the  constant  changes  in  the  field. 

Technology  support  requests  must  compete  with  the  priorities  of  other  Service  Units  within 
the  Library.  CRS's  most  pressing  need  is  to  connect  all  its  staff  to  the  Library's  network, 
which  in  turn  will  connect  them  to  a  high  capacity  Hill-wide  data  network  (CAPNET),  thereby 
providing  a  direct  connection  to  congressional  offices.  This  also  will  provide  local  area  and 
wide  area  network  services,  which  will  enable  the  Service  to  access  information  services  more 
quickly  and  less  expensively.  To  date,  CRS  has  been  able  to  connect  less  than  20  percent  of 
its  work  stations  to  the  Library's  network.  Although  the  Service  has  developed  a  plan  with 
the  Library  for  connecting  up  to  50  percent  of  our  staff  to  the  network  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  resources  for  the  next  50  percent  have  not  yet  been  committed.  For  CRS'  network  to 
be  most  effective  and  efficient,  all  staff  must  be  connected.  Once  these  networks  are  complete, 
CRS  will  be  able  to  make  further  improvements  in  the  time  required  to  prepare  and  deliver  our 
written  products. 
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These  trends  should  continue  as  more  staff  become  connected  to  the  Library  of  Congress- 
supplied  CRS  network.  This  system  will  provide  high  speed  access  to  more  information  files 
as  well  as  to  national  and  international  experts;  even  faster  product  creation  by  facilitating  the 
flow  of  documents  within  CRS  for  review  and  production,  and  occasionally  to  outside  peers  for 
review  and  comment;  and  faster  product  delivery  as  CRS  is  able  to  deliver  our  Reports,  Issue 
Briefs,  and  memoranda  instantly  over  CAPNET,  through  fax,  our  optical  disk  technology, 
electronic  mail,  and  a  database  of  written  CRS  products. 

CRS  has  also  made  a  major  effort  to  improve  service  and  reduce  costs  by  participating 
extensively  in  cooperative  efforts  within  the  Legislative  Branch.  It  has  worked  closely,  for 
example,  with  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Network  Team,  chaired  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hill-wide  data  network.  The  Service  has 
also  undertaken  a  number  of  combined  projects  with  HIS  and  the  Senate  Computer  Center 
which  have  enabled  it  to  provide  improved  service  without  increasing  our  operating  costs. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  congressional  workload  has  grown  in  response  to  the  increasing  scope  and  complexity 
of  the  issues  before  Congress,  so  too  has  the  work  of  CRS.  In  the  face  of  mounting  demands 
and  decreasing  resources,  we  will  continue  to  look  for  opportunities  to  maximize  efficiency  and 
confront  the  need  to  explore  ways  literally  to  do  more  with  less.  In  addition,  CRS  will  use 
technology  and  the  growing  variety  of  available  information  formats  to  produce  and  efficiently 
deliver  products  and  services  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress  and  are  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  individual  committees  and  Members. 
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In  keeping  with  these  efforts  to  work  more  efficiently  and  effectively  and  to  plan  for  the 
consequences  of  continued  funding  constraints,  I  recently  established  a  Resource  Priorities 
Management  Team  to  explore  and  develop  options  for  ensuring  the  quality  of  CRS  core  services 
within  an  environment  of  declining  resources.  This  team  has  been  stud3ang  budget  and 
organizational  strategies  which  might  be  employed,  making  full  use  of  the  consultative 
management  process  to  involve  all  employees,  both  management  and  non-management,  in  this 
on-going  effort. 

CRS  remains  dedicated  to  its  goals  of  anticipating  and  responding  to  congressional  requests 
for  research,  analysis,  and  information.  It  is  organized  to  be  readily  accessible  and  responsive 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  reproduced  elsewhere,  within  or  outside  the  Legislative  Branch.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  devotes  its  efforts  and  resources  to  the  single  goal  of  providing 
Congress  the  research,  analysis,  and  information  that  it  needs.  If  the  Congress  is  to  prosper 
£ind  successfully  meet  the  challenges  and  demands  before  it,  I  believe  it  must  continue  to  have 
access  to  its  own  independent,  objective,  and  confidential  information  resource. 
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Congressional  Research  Service  •  The  Library  of  Congress  •  Washington,  D.C.  20540-7000 


June  24,  1993 


Honorable  Pete  V.  Domenici 
Vice  Chairman 
Honorable  David  Dreier 
Vice  Chairman 


Honorable  David  L.  Boren 

Co-Chairman 

Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

Co-Chairman 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 

of  Congress 
Room  175D  Ford  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515-6775 

Dear  Messrs.  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen: 

At  the  Joint  Committee  hearing  on  June  10, 1  was  asked  to  submit  data  for 
the  record  regarding  the  demographic  diversity  of  the  CRS  workforce.  These 
data  are: 


Total  Staff: 

Minority  =  31% 

Female  =  51% 

Minority  or  female  =  60% 

Total  Professional  Staff: 
Minority  =  17% 
Female  =  44% 
Minority  or  female  =  50% 


Sincerely, 


I         Di 


Joseph  E.  Ross 
Director 
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Congressional  Research  Service  •  The  Library  of  Congress  •  Washington,  D.C.  20540 


May  31,  1993 


Honorable  David  L.  Boren  Honorable  Pete  V.  Domenid 

Co-Chairman  Vice  Chairman 

Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton  Honorable  David  Dreier 

Co-Chairman  Vice  Chairman 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 

of  Congress 
Room  175D  Ford  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515-6775 

Dear  Messrs.  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen: 

The  Congressional  Research  Service,  with  79  years  of  experience  working 
for  the  Congress,  provides  research,  analysis,  and  information  exclusively  to 
Members  and  committees.  Through  the  years,  CRS  has  maintained  its  tradition 
of  objective,  timely,  and  confidential  service,  which  it  delivers  through  a  variety 
of  written  products  and  in-person  briefings  and  seminars.  Recent  years  have 
been  especially  challenging;  the  increased  congressionaJ  workload.  Member  office 
and  committee  staff  turnover,  and  budgetary  constraints  have  increased  the 
information  and  research  reqiiirements  of  the  Congress.  CRS  strives  to  meet 
these  challenges  by  continuously  reviewing  its  mission,  goals,  and  operations, 
and  meikes  changes  needed  to  improve  its  capacity  for  service  to  the  Congress. 

CEIS  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  27  comprehensive 
questions  asked  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The  responses  in  the  pages  that  follow 
reflect  the  myriad  ways  CRS  maintains  reliable  service,  finds  new  approaches 
to  meet  incresising  demands,  and  conducts  forward-looking,  anticipatory 
planning.  The  CRS  responses  to  these  questions  from  the  Joint  Committee 
provide  descriptions  and  examples  that  highUght  the  various  ways  the  Service 
supports  the  Congress.   In  summary,  they  include: 

•  Professional  and  confidential  assistance  to  Members  and 
committees  at  all  stages  of  the  legislative  process. 

•  Written  policy  and  legal  analyses,  in-person  and  telephone 
consultations  and  briefings,  and  customized  packets  of 
information  designed  to  address  specific  questions  by  Members 
and  committees  on  virtually  all  legislative  and  public  policy 
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•  Information  and  research  products,  some  of  which  are  available 
electronically,  designed  for  broad  congressional  distribution  eind 
written  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  congressional  requesters; 
these  include  CRS  Reports,  Issue  Briefs,  Info  Packs,  bill  digests, 
bibliographies,  and  video  and  audio  briefs. 

•  In-person  assistance  in  CRS  reading  rooms,  reference  centers, 
and  information  distribution  centers  strategically  located  in 
congressional  office  buildings. 

•  Seminar  and  workshop  programs  on  the  full  range  of  issues 
before  the  Congress  and  education  and  training  programs  on 
congressional  procedures  and  the  legislative  process. 

In  assembling  this  material  for  the  Joint  Committee  the  goal  has  been 
to  describe  and  document  the  full  range  of  products  and  services  CRS  offers  to 
support  congressional  requirements  for  research,  analysis,  and  information  on 
significant  legislative  and  public  pohcy  issues. 

If  questions  arise  or  additional  information  is  needed  regarding  any  of 
these  responses,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 


Sincerely, 


/Joseph  E.  Ross 
Director 
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Congressional  Research  Service  •  The  Library  of  Congress  •  Washington,  D.C.  20540 


SUMMARY  OF  CRS  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS 

asked  by  the 

THE  JOINT  COMMTITEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 

May  31,  1993 


Question  1:    What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  and  how  has  it  changed? 

CRS  works  exclusively  for  the  Congress.  It  provides  timely,  nonpartisan,  objective, 
and  confidential  research,  analysis,  and  information  services  to  all  Members  and 
committees,  thereby  contributing  to  an  informed  legislature.  Created  in  1914,  CRS 
has  evolved  into  a  support  arm  of  the  Congress  capable  of  serving  the  full  range  of 
its  legislative  eind  representational  needs. 

Question  2:    What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 

CRS  maintains  a  structure  that  is  flexible,  promotes  coUegial  interaction  and 
coordination,  and  minimizes  organizational  layers.  The  goal  is  to  be  readily  available 
and  responsive.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Director  and  Associate 
Directors.  Research,  analysis,  and  information  for  Congress  are  provided  by  seven 
research  divisions,  two  information  divisions,  and  the  Office  of  Senior  Specialists. 

Question  3:    What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization  ? 

The  primary  function  of  CRS  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a  high  level  and  diverse 
research  and  information  capability  in  order  to  assist  congressional  committees  and 
Members  in  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  pohcies  and  issues  that  relate  in 
any  way  to  their  legislative  and  representational  duties. 

Question  4:    Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  compensated  at  a  level  equal 
to  or  greater  than  a  GS-16  or  an  SES  Level  I? 

The  list  is  provided  in  the  answer  to  Question  4. 

Question  5:    How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have? 

As  of  March  31,  1993,  CRS  had  828  employees.  For  a  complete  breakdown  by 
position  and  grade  see  the  answer  to  Question  5. 
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Question  6:    What  is  the  profile  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  your  employees? 

Of  the  Services's  professional  staff,  83.5  percent  have  a  master's  degree  or  higher. 
One-third  have  either  a  doctorate  or  law  degree. 

Question  7:    Provide  a  list  of  all  formal  publications  issued  in  the  last  year.   Provide 
copies  of  illustrative  types  of  work  products. 

CRS  prepares  a  wide  range  of  written  products  including  Reports,  Issue  Briefs,  Info 
Packs,  and  Committee  Prints  on  subjects  of  legislative  interest  to  Congress.  A 
complete  description,  list,  and  examples  of  such  products  are  provided  in  the  full 
response  to  Question  7. 

Question  &-    How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed,  executed,  and  reviewed?    Any 
outside  peer  review? 

CRS  procedures  must  be  flexible  so  that  projects  can  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
is  responsive  to  congressional  needs.  Assignments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  eoqjertise. 
The  execution  of  projects,  including  setting  priorities  and  meeting  deadlines,  is  the 
responsibility  of  individual  analysts  subject  to  consultations  with  and  review  by  other 
analysts  and  supervisors,  and  finally  by  the  agency's  Office  of  PoUcy.  CRS  reUes 
heavily  upon  the  judgment  of  its  employees  and  their  ability  to  draw  upon  the 
resources  necessary  to  perform  their  tasks.  Where  appropriate,  CRS  seeks  external 
peer  review. 

Question  9:    What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  your  organization? 

The  primary  strength  of  CEiS  is  its  ability  to  meet  congressional  needs  for  close 
support  by  providing  authoritative,  nonpartisan,  and  confidential  services  on  virtually 
all  subjects.  CRS  is  uniquely  positioned  to  respond  in  the  fast-paced  congressional 
environment,  meeting  tight  deadhnes  and  offering  immediate  consultation  services. 
Most  of  the  Service's  weaknesses  are  a  consequence  of  its  obligation  to  provide  broad 
subject  coverage  to  the  entire  Congress  while  operating  with  limited  resources. 

Question  10:     How  has  your  organization  improved  or  failed  to  improve  in  the  last  five 
years? 

Through  its  ongoing  self-assessment  and  planning  process  CRS  has  improved  the  way 
it  coordinates  its  work  both  internally  and  with  other  congressional  support  agencies. 
Major  efforts  have  resulted  in  improved  deUvery  of  services,  products  that  are  better 
tailored  to  client  needs,  and  greater  emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  subject  coverage 
and  integrated  analysis.  Areas  in  which  CRS  has  made  significant  improvements  but 
which  require  continued  efforts  are  those  relating  to  the  Service's  goal  to  achieve 
racial  and  gender  diversity  and  its  effort  to  find  efficiencies  through  the  effective 
application  of  technology. 

Question  11:     How  can  your  organization  improve? 

Building  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  it  has  gained  from  past  efforts,  CRS  will 
continue  to  seek  improvements  in  achieving  diversity  of  the  work  force,  facilitating 
consultative  management,  accommodating  growing  service  demands,  providing  staff 
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training  and  development,  investing  in  useful  technology,  and  further  developing 
interdisciplinary  and  integrative  skills. 

Question  12:     How  does  your  organization  evaluate  the  quality  of  its  work? 

As  a  result  of  the  close  working  relationship  CRS  staff  has  with  the  Congress,  the 
Service  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  regular  and  ongoing  information  regarding  both  the 
quality  and  utility  of  products  and  services  provided.  More  formally,  CRS  work 
undergoes  peer,  supervisory,  and  departmental  review  prior  to  dehvery  to  guarantee 
quality  and  adherence  to  Service  policy.  CRS  has  obtained  congressional  evaluations 
of  its  work  through  various  assessments  carried  out  by  itself  and  by  third  parties. 


Question  13:     What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization  evaluates  the 
impact  of  its  work  on  the  policy-making  process  and  policy  outcomes? 

CRS  does  not  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress.  Rather,  CRS  provides 
authoritative  information  and  analysis  that  facilitate  congressional  deUberations 
leading  to  poUcy  decisions.  Periodic  assessments  of  CRS  work  and  its  citation  in 
congressional  and  other  public  documents  are  two  useful  indicators  of  the  value  of 
CRS  products  and  services.  The  best  measures  of  the  impact  of  CRS  on  the  policy 
process  are  the  widespread  use  by  Congress  of  the  Service's  objective  and  nonpartisan 
research,  analysis,  and  information,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  analysts  and 
information  speciaUsts  work  closely  with  Members  £ind  committees  at  all  stages  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Question  14:     How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake? 

CRS  has  a  broad  mandate  to  assist  all  Members  and  committees  of  the  Congress. 
However,  the  law  gives  the  Director  the  authority  to  establish  priorities  smd,  in  times 
of  budgetary  constraints  and  a  heavy  workload,  CRS  has  allocated  resources  to  those 
projects  which  most  directly  support  the  legislative  agenda. 

Question  15:     Provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of  the  congressional 
requests  you  undertook  in  the  last  year. 

EKiring  1992,  CRS  completed  645,000  requests  and  services  for  Congress.  The  Service 
responded  to  more  than  280,000  requests  for  specifically  tailored  analyses, 
information,  and  research,  and  nearly  360,000  requests  for  other  CRS  products  and 
services.  CRS  staff  prepared  approximately  2,000  memoranda  in  response  to  specific 
requests  for  research  and  analysis  and  more  than  1,000  new  CRS  Reports,  Issue 
Briefs,  Info  Packs,  video  programs,  and  audio  briefs.  In  addition,  the  Service  held 
almost  4000  briefings  and  consultations  and  more  than  250  seminars  and  workshops 
in  response  to  specific  requests.  During  the  year,  CRS  served  all  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress. 

Question  16:     To  what  degree  do  congressioruil  requesters  try  to  strongly  influence  the 
results  your  work? 

Congress  values  CRS  research,  analysis,  and  information  for  its  objectivity  and 
nonpartisanship.  Most  congressional  requesters  strive  to  protect  the  ability  of  CRS 
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to  provide  the  Congress  with  impartial  and  balanced  policy  analyses  and  do  not  try 
to  unduly  influence  the  Service's  work.  In  instances  when  requesters  ask  that  a 
particular  point  of  view  be  promoted  in  a  written  product,  analysts  can  help  by 
providing  "directed  writing,"  which  is  presented  in  a  special  format  with  disclaimers 
that  clearly  distinguish  it  from  research  and  analysis  that  go  to  Congress  under  the 
CRS  imprimattir. 

Question  17:  How  do  you  interface  with  the  Executive  Branch  agencies  that  are  the 
subject  of  your  work? 

To  help  respond  to  congressional  requests  for  information  and  analysis,  CRS  staff 
interacts  regularly  with  staff  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  obtain  information  on 
poUcies,  programs,  and  budgets.  Review  by  the  Executive  Branch,  when  appropriate, 
may  enhance  understanding  of  Executive  Branch  concerns  and  interests  and  provide 
an  additional  check  on  various  elements  of  analysis  such  as  data  and  methodology. 
Review  also  helps  to  maintain  and  build  contacts  useful  for  future  projects. 
Coniidentiahty  requirements  allow  CRS  analysts  to  ask  for  review  of  draft  products 
by  the  Executive  Bremch,  or  anywhere  else  outside  CRS,  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  requesters. 

Questions  18  &  19:  How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way,  try  to  have  your 
recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch  activities  implemented?  If  such 
changes  are  infrequently  made,  why  is  that? 

CRS  does  not  make  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch  activities. 
The  Service  beUeves,  however,  that  the  Congress  does  at  times  take  concrete  actions 
based  upon  CRS  analyses  and  findings. 

Questions  20  &  21:  What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  and  what 
changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  your  organization's  operations? 

Strategic  planning  is  an  integral  and  ongoing  feature  .of  CRS  management  poUcy. 
Major  decisions  regarding  future  directions  for  the  Service  and  its  priorities  for 
allocating  resources  are  guided  by  the  following  strategic  principles.  CRS  will:  (1) 
focus  resources  on  support  to  the  legislative  agenda  of  the  Congress,  (2)  promote 
interdisciplinary  research  and  analysis,  (3)  maintain  sufficient  resources  to  meet 
congressional  demands  for  essential  information  and  research  services,  (4)  develop 
future  staff  resources,  (5)  invest  in  information  technology  that  enhances  CRS 
products  and  services  to  the  Congress,  and  (6)  continually  assess  congressional  needs 
for  and  use  of  research,  analysis,  and  information. 

Question  22:  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you  interact 
with  either  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch? 

The  current  relationships  that  CRS  has  with  the  Congress  are  positive  and  do  not 
need  major  changes.  Because  of  the  continuing  large  turnover  in  congressional  staff 
and  the  recent  large  turnover  in  Members,  CRS  is  exploring  new  ways  to  provide 
Congress  with  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  access  and  use  the  fiiU  range  of  its 
products  and  services.  One  of  the  ways  CRS  is  doing  this  is  through  the  ongoing 
development  of  electronic  capabihties  to  inform  Congress  of  its  products  and  services 
and  to  create  and  deliver  them  efficiently  and  quickly.    While  CRS  is  generally 
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satisfied  with  its  relationships  with  the  Executive  Branch,  it  will  continue  to  explore 
ways  to  improve  communication  and  access  to  executive  branch  information  and  data 
in  all  formats. 

Question  23:     Please  provide  a  ten-year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets  and  staffing 
levels. 

Between  fiscal  1984  and  fiscal  1993  CRS  appropriations  increased  by  a  total  of  9 
percent  in  constant  dollars.  During  this  same  period,  authorized  permanent  staff 
positions  decreased  from  a  high  of  864  to  the  current  authorized  low  of  835,  a 
decrease  of  3  percent. 

Question  24:     Do  you  ever  'detaiT  employees  to  congressional  staffs? 

CRS  details  staff  infrequently,  but  when  it  does  it  adheres  to  the  guidelines  of  its 
oversight  committees.  CRS  detailees  serve  in  a  technical,  nonpartisan  capacity 
consistent  with  the  mission  of  the  Service.  CRS  seeks  to  avoid  a  formal  detail  of  a 
staff  member  if  this  wiU  impair  the  Service's  institutional  capacity  to  support  all  of 
Congress  on  a  specific  subject  matter.  In  these  cases,  CRS  attempts  to  provide  in- 
depth  support  to  the  requester,  while  maintaining  access  by  all  other  committees  and 
Members. 

Question  25:     To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in  outside  fund  raising 
from  private  sources,  such  as  foundations? 

On  occasion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  and  with  the 
approval  in  advance  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  CRS  receives  private  contributions 
to  fund  a  selected  small  number  of  programs  and  activities  for  the  Congress.  In  the 
past,  these  funds  have  been  used  to  support  issue  seminars  for  Members  of  Congress, 
special  orientations  for  new  Members  of  Congress,  and  some  activities  related  to 
initiatives  of  the  House  Special  Task  Force  on  the  Development  of  ParUamentary 
Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe.  Annual  spending  from  private  funds  may  not  exceed 
2  percent  of  the  CRS  appropriation  for  that  year. 

Question  26:     Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently  authorized? 

CRS  is  permanently  authorized.  Its  oversight  committees  include  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations. 

Question  27:     Would  you  describe  procedures  your  organization   uses  to  consider 
employee  complaints  about  unfair  employment  practices? 

CRS  has  four  available  mechanisms  for  employees  who  have  a  complaint.  They  may 
file  an  EEO  complaint,  a  grievance,  a  dispute,  or  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge.  A 
complete  description  of  these  mechanisms  is  provided  in  the  full  response  to  Question 
27. 
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Question  1.     What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your  authorizing 
statutes  and  how  has  this  mission  changed  over  time? 

The  Congressional  Research  Service,  since  its  inception  in  1914,  has  been 
guided  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  providing  objective,  timely,  nonpartisan, 
and  confidential  services  to  the  Congress.  During  these  79  years,  the  CRS 
mission  has  been  broadened  and  its  meeins  of  supporting  Congress  have  evolved 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  congressional  requirements  for  research,  analysis, 
and  information.  The  current  CRS  mission  statement  summarizes  the 
requirements  placed  on  it  by  the  Congress  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  works  exclusively  and  directly  for 
all  Members  and  committees  of  Congress  in  support  of  their 
legislative,  oversight,  and  representational  functions.  This  department 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  provides  research,  analysis,  and  information 
services  that  are  timely,  objective,  nonpartisan,  and  confidential.  The 
Service's  staff  responds  to  and  anticipates  congressional  needs,  and 
addresses  policy  issues  in  an  interdiscipUnary,  integrative  manner. 
The  Service  maintains  close  ties  with  the  Congress  and,  consistent 
with  its  broad  congressional  msindate,  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
services  with  the  goal  of  contributing  to  an  informed  national 
legislatiu-e. 

The  evolution  of  CRS  began  in  1800,  when  Congress  created  a  small 
working  libraiy  "to  enable  statesmen  to  be  correct  in  their  investigations,  and 
by  becoming  a  display  of  erudition  and  research,  give  a  higher  dignity  and  luster 
to  truth."  By  the  early  1900s,  this  library  had  evolved  into  a  national  hbrary, 
and  Congress  felt  the  need  to  create  an  entity  within  that  institution  whose  sole 
mission  was  to  meet  the  demands  of  Congress  for  data  and  information.  In 
1914  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  (LRS)  was  founded  when  the  Senate 
proposed  a  floor  amendment  to  the  Library's  budget  "to  enable  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  to  employ  competent  persons  to  prepare  indexes,  digests  and 
compilations  of  law  as  may  be  required  for  Congress  and  other  official  use,"  and 
this  amendment  was  quickly  accepted  by  the  House. 

In  1946  Congress  officially  created  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  as  a 
separate  imit  within  the  Library.  It  expanded  the  Service's  role  by  requiring  it, 
upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any  committee  in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  proposals.  It  also  directed  the  Service,  either  upon 
request  or  on  its  own  initiative  in  anticipation  of  requests,  to  gather,  analyze, 
classify,  and  make  available  data  bearing  upon  legislation. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  most  recent  revision  of  the 
CRS  mandate,  further  expanded  the  CRS  mission  in  very  specific  ways.  Its 
intent  was  to 

provide  for  the  improvement,  expansion  and  coordination  of  legislative 
research  facilities  available  to  the  Congress  and  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  informational  and  research  needs  of  the  Congress  require 
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services  of  an  organization  capable  of  producing  and  assembling  new 
information  and  data  as  well  as  acquiring  existing  information  and 
data. 

The  Service  was  renamed  the  Congressional  Research  Service  to  emphasize 
this  change  and  was  required  to  expand  its  degree  of  professional  specialization. 
Congress  directed  it  to  assist  committees  in  very  specific  ways  —  including 
assistance  to  Members  and  committees  in  determining  the  advisabiUty  of 
enacting  legislative  proposals,  identifying  and  analyzing  the  probable  results  of 
such  proposals  and  the  alternatives,  and  providing  other  research  and  analsdical 
services  that  the  Congress  considers  appropriate  for  the  proper  evaluation  of 
legislative  proposals. 

Congress  also  expanded  the  requirements  for  gathering  of  data  jind 
information.  The  Service  was  directed  to  produce  analjrtical  studies  and  reports 
in  addition  to  preparing  translations,  indexes,  digests,  and  bulletins.  Congress 
focused  on  the  need  for  information  research  and  reference  by  specifically 
directing  the  Service  to  produce  these  materials  in  order  to  assist  both 
committees  and  individual  Members  in  their  legislative  and  representative 
functions. 

As  a  result,  CRS  fiilfills  its  mission  of  supporting  both  committees  and 
Members  in  their  legislative,  oversight,  and  representational  functions  in  a 
nonpartisan,  timely,  objective,  and  confidential  manner. 
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Question  2.  What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 

CRS  has  established  an  orgeinizational  structure  that  facilitates  flexibility, 
responsiveness  and  coordination.  A  high  value  is  placed  on  direct  interaction 
between  CRS  staff  and  congressional  requesters.  Organizational  and 
management  layers  are  minimized,  facilitating  collegia!  interaction; 
interdivisional  and  interdisciphnary  research  smd  coordination  are  emphasized. 
Review  of  work  ass\u-es  objectivity  and  high  quality  while  still  meeting 
congressional  deadlines. 

The  Director  is  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  department  by  the 
Deputy  Director  and  Associate  Directors,  who  are  responsible  for  fiinctional 
areas  of  support.  Research,  analysis,  and  information  are  provided  by  seven 
research  divisions,  two  information  divisions,  and  the  Office  of  Senior 
Specialists. 

An  organization  chart  of  the  Service  is  attached  (Appendix  2).* 


Throughout  these  responses,  any  material  included  as  an  appendix  is  given  the  same  number 
as  the  corresponding  question  to  which  it  is  attached.   Not  all  responses  have  appendices. 
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Question  3.     What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization? 

CRS  was  established  to  provide  timely,  nonpartisan,  objective,  and 
confidential  assistance  to  Congress.  This  assistance  may  include  research, 
analysis,  consultation,  or  information  services  on  almost  any  subject  and  is 
available  to  all  Members  and  committees  to  assist  them  in  their  legislative, 
oversight,  and  representational  functions.  While  CRS  operates  as  a  department 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  works  exclusively  for  the  Legislature  and  is 
assured  research  independence  as  it  responds  to  and  anticipates  congressional 
needs. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  in  1970,  mandates 
that  CRS  perform  a  variety  of  functions  in  accompUshing  its  overall  mission. 
Generally,  the  Director  is  obUgated  to  "develop  and  medntain  an  information  and 
research  capabiUty."  Specifically,  CRS  is  to  advise  and  assist  congressional 
committees  by  providing  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  legislative 
proposals  so  as  to  assist  them  in  determining  the  advisability  of  enacting 
legislative  proposals,  estimating  probable  results,  and  evaluating  alternatives. 
Upon  request  or  on  its  own  initiative,  CRS  is  to  "collect,  classify,  and  analyze" 
information  having  a  bearing  on  legislation  and  to  make  that  information 
available  to  Members  and  committees.  CRS  works  closely  with  Members  and 
staff  at  all  stages  of  the  legislative  process,  from  the  development  of  proposals, 
to  the  preparation  of  hearings,  to  markup  and  the  writing  of  reports,  to  final 
floor  consideration,  and  beyond  to  implementation  and  oversight.*  In  fiscal 
1992  CRS  completed  nearly  650,000  requests  and  services  for  the  Congress. 
This  included  280,000  requests  for  specifically  tailored  analysis,  information, 
and  research. 

As  appropriate,  CRS  addresses  issues  in  an  interdisciplinary  and  integrative 
manner,  applying  the  expertise  of  its  divisions  (to  include  economics,  science, 
government,  education  and  pubhc  welfare,  foreign  affairs,  environment,  law,  and 
information  and  reference)  to  respond  to  congressional  requests.  Frequently 
this  is  done  in  the  form  of  confidential  policy  and  legal  analyses,  consultations, 
and  briefings,  on  virtually  all  legislative  and  poHcy  issues,  tailored  to  address 
specific  questions  posed  to  CRS  by  requesting  Members  and  committees.  CRS 
experts  are  available  for  briefings  with  Members  to  discuss  subjects  of  legislative 
concern,  providing  poUcy  options  and  an  institutional  memory  resource,  whether 
in  person  or  by  telephone. 

General  distribution  information  and  research  products,  such  as  CRS 
Reports,  Issue  Briefs,  Info  Packs,  bill  digests,  bibliographies,  and  video  and 
audio  programs,  are  designed  and  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Members. 
Reports  and  Issue  Briefs,  for  example,  provide  background  and  analysis  on  a 
broad  range   of  issues   and  are  written  from   a  congressional  perspective. 


Other  functions  described  in  its  broad  statutory  charter  include  the  obligation  of  CRS  to 
prepare  digests  of  all  introduced  bills  and  resolutions  (available  to  Congress  on-line),  the  obligation 
to  consiilt  with  committees  regarding  subject  and  poUcy  areas  that  they  might  profitably  analyze 
as  a  new  Congress  conunences,  and  a  list  of  programs  and  activities  under  existing  law  that  are 
scheduled  to  terminate  during  the  current  Congress.  The  Service  has  also  been  tasked  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  with  the  preparation  and  periodic  supplementation  of  a  hardbound  edition 
of  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Analysis  and  Interpretation. 
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Q3-2 

Reference  and  informational  services  include  background  information,  legislative 
histories,  searches  of  on-Une  databases,  bibliographies,  a  notification  system  for 
pubUc  policy  Uterature,  statistics,  biographies,  quotations,  books,  articles, 
reports,  legal  and  government  publications,  and  translations.  To  respond  to 
other  congressional  inquiries,  CRS  assembles  customized  packages  of 
background  information  drawn  from  a  wide  array  of  sources  (including 
congressional  and  commercisd  data  bases,  current  literatiire,  and  government 
and  independent  agencies  and  institutions). 

CRS  staff  also  develops  and  conducts  seminars,  workshops,  and  lectures  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Congress,  including  congressional  procedures.  A  variety 
of  training  courses  are  offered  -  orientations  eind  instructions  on  the  use  of  the 
Service  for  new  Members,  Member  staff,  and  congressional  interns.  CRS  offers 
direct,  in-person  assistance  in  its  reading  rooms,  reference  centers,  and 
information  distribution  centers  strategically  located  in  congressional  office 
buildings.  CRS  is  the  only  congressional  support  agency  that  offers  institutes. 
District  programs,  new  Member  seminars,  and  a  video  loan  service. 

As  part  of  its  continuing  efforts  to  avoid  dupUcation  with  other 
congressional  support  agencies  and  to  foster  effective  coordination  among  sister 
agency  staff,  the  Service  undertakes  both  formal  and  informal  activities  to 
ensure  regular  communication  and  to  develop  ongoing  working  relationships. 
The  very  different  responsibihties  of  each  agency  also  protect  against  overlap. 
CRS  is  distinguished  primarily  by  its  tailored  responses  and  the  scope  of 
services  -  namely,  confidentiality  that  characterizes  its  relationships  with  the 
Congress,  comprehensiveness  of  its  subject  coverage,  its  timeUness  in  response 
to  short  deadUnes,  extensive  reference  and  research  sources  available  at  CRS 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  CRS  information  networks.  CRS  also  provides 
an  important  service  by  describing  complex  and  technical  issues  in  ways  that  are 
most  useftil  in  the  legislative  process. 

As  the  congressional  workload  has  grown  in  response  to  the  increasing 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  issues  before  Congress,  so  has  the  work  of  CRS. 
The  Service  is  organized  to  be  readily  accessible  and  responsive. 
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Question  4.  Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your  organization 
from  1971  to  1993  who  are,  or  who  were,  compensated  at  a  level  eqxial  to  or 
greater  than  a  GS-16  or  an  SES  Level  1,  with  their  titles  and  the  level  at  which 
they  are  compensated? 


Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers  * 


Racal  1971 


Name 

THIe 

Grade 

Lester,  Jayson  S 

Director 

Title  V 

Beckman,  Norman 

Deputy  Director 

17 

Qoodrum,  Charles 

Assistant  Director 

16 

Stein,  Harry  N 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Allen,  Julius  W 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Arner,  Frederick  B 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Carpenter,  Richard  A 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Gellner,  Charles  R 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Sheldon,  Charles  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Tienken,  Robert  L 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Jackson,  John  C 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Racal  1972 

Name 

TItIo 

Grade 

Lester,  Jayson  S 

Director 

Title  V 

Beckman,  Norman 

Deputy  Director 

17 

Goodrum,  Charles 

Assistant  Director 

16 

Stein,  Harry  N 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Arner,  Frederick  B 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gellner,  Charles  R 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Harris,  Charles  W 

Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

17 

Sheldon,  Charles  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Tienken,  Robert  L 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Guttman,  Robert  M 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Hahn,  WaKor  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

This  list  identifita  Senior  Leud  managerg  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility 
far  pogrom  management  within  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Level  staff  who 
perfbrm  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  eg..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-2 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 

Rscal  1973 


Name 

THIe 

Grade 

Lester,  Jayson  S 

Director 

Title  V 

Beckman,  Norman 

Deputy  Director 

17 

Goodrum,  Chartes 

Assistant  Director 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Henderson,  John  B 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Arner,  Frederick  B 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Qellner,  Charies  R 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Scott,  Frederick  L 

Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

16 

Harris,  Charles  W 

Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

17 

Sheldon,  Charles  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Yadlosky,  Elizabeth 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Jones,  Douglas  N 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Robinson,  William  H 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

Fiscal  1974 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Lester,  Jayson  S 

Director 

Title  V 

Beckman,  Norman 

Deputy  Director 

17 

Goodrum,  Charles 

Assistant  Director 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Henderson,  John  B 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Gellner,  Charles  R 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Gray,  Kenneth  E 

Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

17 

Sheldon,  Charies  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Killian,  Johnny  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Yadlosky,  Elizabeth 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Jones,  Douglas  N 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  PubBc  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Johnston,  Warren  R 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Scott,  Frederick  L 

Assistant  Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

This  list  identifies  Senior  Level  managers  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility 
forprogram  management  within  the  Sennce.  It  does  not  iitelude  Senior  Level  staff  who 
peiform  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  tite  Congress,  eg..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-3 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 


Racal  1975 


Name 

Trtio 

Grade 

Lester,  Jayson  S 

Director 

Title  V 

Beckman,  Norman 

Deputy  Director 

17 

Goodrum,  Charles 

Assistant  Director 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Gellner,  Charles  R 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Gray,  Kenneth  E 

Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

17 

Sheldon,  Charies  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Killian,  Johnny  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Yadlosky,  Elizabeth 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Jones,  Douglas  N 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  PubNc  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Johnston,  Warren  R 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Scott,  Frederick  L 

Assistant  Chief  Government  &  General  Research  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Racal  1976 

Name 

Titio 

Grade 

Beckman,  Norman 

Director 

Title  V 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Goodrum,  Charles 

Assistant  Director 

17 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Research 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Whitson,  William  W 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Gray,  Kenneth  E 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

Johnston,  Warren  R 

Chief  Office  of  Special  Programs 

17 

Sheldon,  Chartes  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Zafren,  Daniel 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Killian,  Johnny  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Jones,  Douglas  N 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

CanfieW,  Eart 

Assistant  Chief  Educatksn  and  Pubfc  Welfare  Division 

16 

WoH,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Scott,  Frederick  L 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

McCullouflh,  James  M 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

7%is  Utt  identifies  Senior  Level  managerg  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  remonsibilHy 
for  program  management  loithin  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Leva  staff  wlio 
perform  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  die  Congress,  eg..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  ^lecialists. 
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Q4-4 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 

Racal  1977 


Name 

THIe 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Speciaists 

18 

Stroup,  Bizabeth 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference.  Special  Services 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Research 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Conti,  Reno  J 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Bowman,  Wallace  D 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Whitson,  William  W 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Phelps,  Merwin  C 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Sheldon,  Charies  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Wllian,  Johnny  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Zafren,  Daniel  H 

Assistant  Chief  An^erican  Law  Division 

16 

Brite,  George  K 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Eari 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Pubic  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Scott,  Frederick  L 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

McCullouflh,  James  M 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Rscal  1978 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt,  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Research 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Whitson,  William  W 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

Phelps,  Merwin  C 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Sheldon,  Charies  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Killian,  Johnny  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Zafren,  Daniel  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Brite,  George  K 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

House,  Sharon  L 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Pubic  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

McCullouqh,  James  M 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

This  list  identifies  Senior  Level  managers  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  resnoiisibility 
farprogram.  management  within  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Level  staff  who 
peifuim  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  e^g..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-5 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 


Hacal  1979 


Name 

Titio 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Coordinator  of  Management  and  Administrative  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Research 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Canfield,  Earl 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Whitson,  William  W 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Sheldon,  Charies  S  II 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Zafren,  Daniel  H 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Brite,  George  K 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

House,  Sharon  L 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

WoH,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Hahn,  Walter  A,  Jr 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

McCuilouqh,  James  M 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Fiscal  1980 

Name 

Title 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt,  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Bsbree,  HughLJr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Pauls.  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

McCullough,  James  M 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Brite,  George  K 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Pubic  Welfare  Division 

16 

WoH.  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Marcus,  Gail  H 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

TTiis  list  identifies  Senior  Level  managers  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility 
fitr  program  management  within  the  Savice.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Level  staff  who 
perform  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  e^^  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-6 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 


Rscal  1981 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Elsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

McCullough,  James  M 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Doyle,  Charles 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

Won.  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

MulhoBan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Marcus,  Gail  H 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

Fiscal  1982 

Name 

Title 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Elsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Fmsen,  Susan  C 

Coordinator  of  Management  and  Administrative  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Divisio 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

McCullough,  James  M 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Doyle,  Charies 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Cox,  William  A 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Eari 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Pubfic  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Mulholan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Marcus,  Gail  H 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

Tliis  list  identifies  Senior  Levd  managers  who  have  Ae  highest  levels  ofTexponnbiiity 
for  program  management  within  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Level  staff  who 
perform  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  e^g..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-7 
Ck)ngres8ional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers  * 

Fiscal  1 983 


Name 

Titio 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Elsbree,  HughL  Jr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Fmsen,  Susan  C 

Coordinator  of  Management  and  Administrative  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  and  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

McCullough,  James  M 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Doyle,  Charles 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

Wolf,  Robert  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Finch,  Louis  C 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

MulhoHan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Marcus,  Gail  H 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

Racal  1 984 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Novotny,  Thomas  N 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Bsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Rnsen,  Susan  C 

Coordinator  of  Management  and  Administrative  Services 

16 

Mason,  Edward 

Coordinator  of  Member  &  Committee  Relations 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordi.ator  of  Review 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Doyle,  Charies 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

Rnch,  Louis  C 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

MulhoHan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Marcus,  Gail  H 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

This  list  identifies  Senior  Level  i 


inis  list  Identifies  iaenior  Level  managers  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  responsibUtty 
forprogram  mcmagement  within  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  hevd  staff  wm 
perform  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  eg..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-8 
Congressioiial  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 


Hacal  1985 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Gude,  Gilbert 

Director 

Title  V 

Hardt,  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Elsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Finsen,  Susan  C 

Coordinator  of  Management  and  Administrative  Services 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Qushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Doyle,  Charles 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

White,  Roger  8 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

16 

Moore,  John  L 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Mulholan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Fiacal  1986 

Name 

Title 

Grade 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Director 

Title  V 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Owens,  Basil  T 

Assistant  Director  Assignment,  Reference,  Special  Services 

17 

Elsbree,  Hugh  LJr 

Assistant  Director  Policy,  Planning  and  Review 

17 

Price,  James  R 

Coordinator  of  Automated  Information  Services 

16 

Finsen,  Susan  C 

Coordinator  of  Management  and  Administrative  Services 

16 

Davenport,  Nancy  A 

Coordinator  of  Member  &  Committee  Relation's 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ehike,  Richard  C 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Robinson,  William  H 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Gushee,  David  E 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Heginbotham,  Stanley  J 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Rowborg,  Richard  E 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Canfield,  Earl 

Assistant  Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division     • 

16 

Moore,  John  L 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Sutter,  Robert  G 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

MulhoHan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Bortnick,  Jane 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

This  list  identifies  Senior  Level  managers  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility 
far  program  management  within  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Level  ^aff  who 
perfimn  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  e^g..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-9 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 

Fiscal  1987 


Name 


THI« 


Grade 


Ross,  Joseph  E 


Director 


Title  V 


Robinson,  William  H 


Deputy  Director 


18 


Hardt,  John  P 


Associate  Director  Senior  Speclaists 


18 


Rnsen,  Susan  C 


Assistant  Director  for  Operations 


16 


Bsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 


Assistant  Director  for  Policy 


17 


Davenport,  Nancy  A 


Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs 


16 


Wallace,  Paul  S  Jr 


Coordinator  for  Multdisciplinary  Programs 


16 


Robinson,  James  W 


Coordinator  of  Review 


16 


Ehike,  Richard  C 


Chief  American  Law  Division 


17 


Jones,  Catherine  Ann 


Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 


16 


Cole,  Leon  M 


Chief  Economics  Division 


17 


Canfield,  Earl 


Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 


17 


Moore,  John  L 


Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 


17 


Sutter,  Robert  G 


Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 


17 


Pauls,  Frederick  H 


Chief  Government  Division 


17 


McDonald,  Jack  Jr 


Chief  Library  Services  Division 


16 


Rowberg,  Richard  E 


Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 


17 


Ronhovde,  Kent  M 


Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 


16 


White,  Roger  S 


Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 


16 


BlodgeH,  John  E 


Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 


16 


Mulholan,  Daniel  P 


Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 


16 


Bortnick,  Jane 


Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 


16 


Rscal  1988 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Director 

Title  V 

Robinson,  William  H 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Speciaists 

18 

Finsen,  Susan  C 

Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

16 

Bsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy 

17 

Davenport,  Nancy  A 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs 

16 

Wallace,  Paul  S  Jr 

Coordinator  for  Multdisciplinary  Programs 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

EhIke,  Richard  C 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

CanfieM,  Earl 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Moore,  John  L 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Sutter,  Robert  G 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Rowberg,  Richard  E 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Ronhovde,  Kent  M 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Preece,  Charlotte  P 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Mulholan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Bortnick,  Jane 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

TTu»  list  identifies  Senior  Levd  managert  who  have  Ae  highest  levels  of  remtmsibility 
forprogram  management  within  tiie  Sendee.  It  does  not  indude  Senior  Level  staff  who 
perform  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  eg..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Spedalists. 
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Q4-  10 
Congressional  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 

Fiscal  1989 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Director 

Title  V 

Robinson,  William  H 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Finsen,  Susan  C 

Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

16 

Bsbroo,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy 

17 

Davenport,  Nancy  A 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs 

16 

Wallace,  Paul  S  Jr 

Coordinator  for  Mullidisciplinary  Programs 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

Ehike,  Richard  C 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Canfield,  Earl 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Moore,  John  L 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Sutter,  Robert  G 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Rowborg,  Richard  E 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Ronhovdo,  Kent  M 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Blodgetl,  John  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Preece,  Charlotte  P 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

MulhoRan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Bortnick,  Jane 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

Fiscal  1990 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Director 

Title  V 

Robinson,  William  H 

Deputy  Director 

18 

Hardt,  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Specialists 

18 

Finsen,  Susan  C 

Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

17 

Bsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy 

17 

Davenport,  Nancy  A 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs 

17 

Wallace,  Paul  S  Jr 

Coordinator  for  Multidisciptinary  Programs 

16 

Warshof,  Douglas  A 

Coordinator  for  Policy  Implementation 

16 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

16 

EhIke,  Richard  C 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

17 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

17 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

17 

Canfield,  Earl 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

17 

Moore,  John  L 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

17 

Sutter,  Robert  G 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

17 

Pauls,  Frederick  H 

Chief  Government  Division 

17 

McDonald,  Jack  Jr 

Chief  Library  Services  Division 

17 

Rowberg,  Richard  E 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

17 

Ronhovde,  Kent  M 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

16 

Whitlock,  Margaret  E 

Assistant  Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

16 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

16 

Blodgetl,  John  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

16 

Preece,  Chartette  P 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

16 

Mulhotan,  Daniel  P 

Assistant  Chief  Government  Division 

16 

Gigax.  William  R 

Assistant  Chief  Library  Services  Division 

16 

Bortnick,  Jane 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

16 

TTiie  list  identifies  Senior  Level  managers  who  have  the  highest  levels  of  responsibiliiy 
far  program  management  within  the  Service.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Leva  stuff  who 
peifiMm  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  e^g..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Q4-  11 
Ck)iigre88ioiial  Research  Service  -  Senior  Level  Program  Managers 

Hacal  1991 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Director 

Title  V 

Robinson,  William  H 

Deputy  Director 

SL 

Hardt,  John  P 

Associate  Director  Senior  Speciaists 

SL 

Finsen,  Susan  C 

Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

SL 

Bsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy 

SL 

Davenport,  Nancy  A 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs 

SL 

Wallace,  Paul  S  Jr 

Coordinator  for  Multdiscipfinary  Programs 

Si. 

Warshof,  Douglas  A 

Coordinator  for  Policy  Implementation 

Si. 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

SL 

Ehike,  Richard  C 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

SL 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

SL 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

SL 

Canfield,  Earl 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

SL 

Moore,  John  L 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

SL 

Sutter,  Robert  G 

Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

SL 

Mulholan,  Daniel  P 

Chief  Government  Division 

SL 

Rowberg,  Richard  E 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

SL 

Ronhovde,  Kent  M 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

SL 

Whitlock,  Margaret  E 

Assistant  Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

SL 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

SL 

Blodgett,  John  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

SL 

Preece,  Charlotte  P 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

SL 

Gigax,  William  R 

Assistant  Chief  Library  Services  Division 

SL 

Bortnick,  Jane 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

SL 

A  new  executive  pay  system  for  the  Library  of  Congress  went  into  effect  on  May  5,  1991  to  implement 
FEPCA  which  abolished  supergrade  positions  at  GS  16,  17  and  18. 


Fiscal  1 992 


Name 

Title 

Grade 

Ross,  Joseph  E 

Director 

Title  V 

Robinson,  William  H 

Deputy  Director 

SL 

Rnsen,  Susan  C 

Assistant  Director  for  Operations 

SL 

Bsbree,  Hugh  L  Jr 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy 

SL 

Shipp,  Phlip  Royal  Jr 

Associate  Director  Research  Planning  and  Coordination 

SL 

Davenport,  Nancy  A 

Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs 

SL 

Wallace,  Paul  S  Jr 

Coordinator  for  Multdisciplinary  Programs 

SL 

Warshof,  Douglas  A 

Coordinator  for  Policy  Implementation 

SL 

Robinson,  James  W 

Coordinator  of  Review 

SL 

EhIke,  Richard  C 

Chief  American  Law  Division 

SL 

Jones,  Catherine  Ann 

Chief  Congressional  Reference  Division 

SL 

Cole,  Leon  M 

Chief  Economics  Division 

SL 

Canfield,  Eari 

Chief  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 

SL 

Moore,  John  L 

Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

SL 

Mulholan,  Daniel  P 

Chief  Government  Division 

SL 

Rowberg,  Richard  E 

Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

SL 

Ronhovde,  Kent  M 

Assistant  Chief  American  Law  Division 

SL 

White,  Roger  S 

Assistant  Chief  Economics  Division 

SL 

Blodgett,  John  E 

Assistant  Chief  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division 

SL 

Preece,  Chariotte  P 

Assistant  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 

SL 

Gigax,  William  R 

Assistant  Chief  Library  Services  Division 

SL 

Griffith,  Jane  Bortnick 

Assistant  Chief  Science  Policy  Research  Division 

SL 

This  list  identifies  Senior  Lend,  manaeen  who  have  Ae  highest  levels  of  responsibility 
for  ^nigrum  mmagemerU  within  theSeruioe.  It  does  not  include  Senior  Level  staff  who 
perjbrm  supervisory  duties  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  providing  research 
and  analysis  to  the  Congress,  e.g..  Section  Heads  and  Senior  Specialists. 
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Question  5.    How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have?  What  is  the 
breakdown  of  employees  by  pay  grade  and  job  type? 


As  of  March  31,  1993,  CRS  had  828  employees  on  staff.  The  classification 
of  CRS  positions  is  governed  by  the  Classification  Act  and  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  standards.  The  five  major  occupational  categories  estabUshed  by 
0PM  are:  Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  Clerical,  and  Other  (referred 
to  as  PATCO  categories). 

The  PATCO  categories  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  combination 
of  the  subject  matter  of  work,  the  level  of  difficulty  or  responsibiUty  involved, 
and  the  educational  requirements.  The  following  chart  simimarizes  the 
distribution  of  CRS  staff  by  PATCO  categories.  Definitions  of  the  0PM 
categories  and  their  appUcation  to  specific  types  of  CRS  jobs  follows  the  chart. 


Distributioa  of  CRS  Staff  on  board  as  of  3/31/93                                       11 
by  Job  Type  (  PATCO  Categories  ■  )  and  Grade                                       || 

Grade 

Professional 

Administrative 

Technical 

Clerical 

Total 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

16 

18 

5 

0 

2 

39 

14 

55 

6 

0 

0 

24 

4 

28 

7 

1 

10 

27 

4 

42 

8 

0 

0 

53 

13 

66 

9 

3 

15 

21 

0 

39 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

11 

18 

37 

0 

0 

55 

12 

69 

29 

0 

0 

98 

13 

62 

20 

0 

0 

82 

14 

46 

23 

0 

0 

69 

15 

185 

5 

0 

0 

190 

Sr  Lvl-Specialist '' 

42 

1 

0 

0 

43 

Sr  Lvl-Sr  Specialist ' 

34 

1 

0 

0 

35 

Ex  Lvl  IV-Director 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

461 

143 

170 

54 

828 

•  CRS  hat  no  positions  classified  as  'other'  under  PATCO  Categories 

These  positions  were  classified  at  the  GS-16  level  prior  to  implementation  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1990  (FEPCA),  which  removed  GS-16,  17  and  18  positions  from  the  General  Schedule  and 
abolished  these  grade  classifications;  the  Library  has  designated  all  former  GS-16,  1 7  and  IB  positions  as  'Senior 
Lever 


These  positions  were  classified  as  GS-17  and  GS-18  prior  to  FEPCA 
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Definitions  of  PATCO  Categories  and  Application  to  CRS  Positions 

Professional 

0PM  definition:  "Professional  occupations  are  those  that  require  knowledge 
in  a  field  of  science  or  learning  characteristically  acquired  through  education  or 
training  equivalent  to  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree  with  major  study  in  or 
pertinent  to  the  specialized  field,  as  distinguished  from  general  education.  The 
work  of  a  professional  occupation  requires  the  exercise  of  discretion,  judgment, 
and  personal  responsibility  for  the  application  of  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge  that  is  constantly  studied  to  make  new  discoveries  and 
interpretations,  and  to  improve  the  data,  materials,  and  methods."* 

In  CRS.  almost  edl  analyst,  Ubrarian,  specialist,  and  senior  specialist 
positions  are  classified  as  professional,  including  managers  of  these  activities. 
Because  the  primary  responsibihty  of  mainagers  in  research  and  information 
divisions  and  most  support  offices  requires  subject  expertise  in  order  to  direct 
CRS  mission  activities,  almost  all  senior  level  managers  are  classified  in 
occupations  such  as  attorney,  social  science  analyst,  foreign  affairs  analyst,  etc. 
These  types  of  occupations  are  considered  professional  under  0PM  guidelines. 

Administrative 

0PM  definition:  "Administrative  occupations  are  those  that  involve  the 
exercise  of  analytical  ability,  judgment,  discretion,  personal  responsibility,  and 
the  application  of  a  substantial  body  of  knowledge  of  principles,  concepts,  and 
practices  applicable  to  one  or  more  field  of  administration  or  management. 
While  these  positions  do  not  require  specialized  educational  majors,  they  do 
involve  the  type  of  skills  (analytical,  research,  writing,  judgment)  typically 
gained  through  a  college  level  general  education,  or  through  progressively 
responsible  experience." 

In  CRS.  positions  which  fall  under  the  administrative  category  include: 
paralegal,  pubUc  affairs  specialist,  administrative  officer,  translator,  and 
computer  specialist. 

Technical 

0PM  definition:  "Technical  occupations  are  those  that  involve  work 
typically  associated  with,  and  supportive  of  a  professional  or  administrative 
field,  which  is  nonroutine  in  nature;  such  occupations  involve  extensive  practical 
knowledge,  gained  through  on-the-job  experience  and/or  specific  training  less 
than  that  represented  by  coUege  graduation.  Work  in  these  occupations  may 
involve  substantial  elements  of  the  work  of  the  professional  or  administrative 
field,  but  requires  less  than  full  competence  in  the  field  involved." 

In  CRS.  technical  positions  include  computer  technician,  Ubrary  aid,  library 
technician,  and  management  assistant. 


0PM  definitions  are  quoted  from  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  (FPM)  Letter  720 
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Clerical 


0PM  definition:  "Clerical  occupations  are  those  that  involve  structured 
work  in  support  of  office,  business,  or  fiscal  operations;  duties  are  performed  in 
accordance  with  established  poUcies,  experience,  or  working  knowledge  related 
to  the  tasks  to  be  performed." 

In  CRS.  positions  such  as  clerk,  production  assistant  and  secretary  fall 
under  the  clerical  category. 

Other 

0PM  definition:  "Other  occupations  are  those  that  cannot  be  related  to  the 
above  professional  administrative,  technical  or  clerical  groups." 

CRS  has  no  positions  in  the  "other"  category. 
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Question  6.  What  is  the  profile  of  the  educatdonal  qualificatioiis  of  your 
employees  in  categories  for  which  at  least  a  collie  imdergraduate  degree  is  a 
normal  expectation?  Do  your  employees  in  this  categoiy  have  continuing 
education  requirements? 


Professional  positions,  as  described  in  the  response  to  Question  5,  are  those 
that  "require  knowledge  .  .  .  characteristically  acquired  through  education  or 
training  equivalent  to  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree."  CRS  jobs  classified  in 
these  occupations  ~  such  as  attorney,  socisd  science  analyst,  foreign  affairs 
analyst,  economist,  librarian,  or  poUtical  scientist  ~  are  the  only  positions  that 
generally  require  college  education  in  a  specified  field.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  CRS  professional  stafT  educational  levels: 


Distribution  of  CRS  Professional  Staff 
by  Hi^est  Degree  Attained  ° 

D^ree 

Percent  of 
Staff 

Doctorate  /  Law  Degree 

33.2  % 

Two  or  More  Master's  Degrees 

7.7% 

One  Master's  Degree 

42.6  % 

Bachelor's  Degree 

14.8  % 

High  School  Degree 

1.7% 

Based  on  a  staff  survey  conducted  in  May  1993,  with  a  response  rate  of  90.7% 
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Question  7.  Provide  a  list  of  all  formal  publications  issued  in  the  last  year. 
Provide  copies  of  illustrative  types  of  work  products. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  CRS  uses  a  wide  range  of  products  and  services 
to  meet  the  legislative  and  representational  needs  of  Congress  for  research, 
analysis,  and  information  on  significant  public  policy  issues.  While  many  CRS 
services  and  products  are  tailored  to  the  requester's  needs  and  are  confidential, 
others  are  generally  available  to  tdl  congressional  clients.  CRS  general 
distribution  products  are  publicized  and  are  made  available  only  to  the 
Congress.  Appendix  7A  Usts  all  general  distribution  products  issued  by  CRS 
during  fiscal  1992.  ^pendix  7B  is  a  selection  of  CRS  products  illustrating 
various  types  of  written  work.  (Appendix  7C  is  the  collection  of  products  listed 
in  Appendix  7B;  these  products  are  submitted  as  a  separate  package.)  The 
following  describes  products  and  services  CRS  provides  to  the  Congress.* 

Customized  Products  and  Services 

Memoranda  -  CRS  prepares  confidential  memoranda  in  response  to  specific 
requests.  These  customized  analyses  are  not  distributed  further  without 
permission. 

In-person  constJtations  -  Consultations  with  Members  and  staff  on  substantive 
pubUc  poUcy  issues  are  provided  frequently  by  CRS  staff. 

Customized  Information  Packages  -  These  compilations  of  materials  are 
prepared  in  response  to  specific  requests  for  background  information  on  issues, 
policies,  people,  organizations  and  events  or  in  response  to  a  specific  question. 

CnTnmitt.ee  Prints  -  Committee  pubUcations  are  produced  by  CRS  policy  analysts 
in  response  to  a  request  from  a  committee. 

Testimonv  -  CRS  staff  are  asked  to  provide  expert  analysis  and  information  to 
oversight  and  authorizing  committees  in  the  form  of  written  emd  oral  testimony. 

Seminars.  Institutes,  and  Briefings  on  Public  PoUcv  Issues  -  CRS  provides 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff  with  a  variety  of  forums  at  which  CRS 
analysts  and  other  experts  discuss  public  poUcy  issues  and  international 
concerns.  Seminars  are  offered  in  anticipation  of  congressional  interest  or  at 
the  request  of  a  Member  or  committee.  The  Federal  Law  Update,  a  semi-annual 
seminar  series  focuses  on  imf>ortant  issues  of  law  and  policy  directly  related  to 
the  legislative  business  of  the  Congress.  Every  two  years  a  New  Members 
Seminar  is  conducted  in  WiUiamsburg,  Virginia,  co-sponsored  with  The 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.     Committee 


M^jor  Legislation  of  the  Congress  (MLC)  and  CRS  Review  were  suspended  after  fiscal  1992. 
During  a  time  of  fiscal  constraint,  it  was  decided  that  resources  required  to  prepare  and  produce 
these  publications  should  be  redeployed  to  hi^er  priority  reseaix^h  and  analysis  activities.  The 
MLC,  prepared  for  each  congressional  session,  summarized  key  issues,  bills,  and  actions  in 
approximately  125  nuyor  legislative  areas.  The  CRS  Review  provided  a  forum  of  articles  by  CRS 
research  etaS  on  a  broad  array  of  timely  policy  topics  and  a  guide  to  relevant  CRS  products. 
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retreats  are  provided  upon  request;  the  committee,  with  CRS  assistance,  selects 
speakers  and  develops  the  agenda. 


General  Distribution  Products  and  Services 

CRS  Reports  for  Congress  -  Reports  for  Congress  take  many  forms.  While  the 
majority  of  CRS  Reports  are  policy  analyses,  others  provide  economic  studies, 
legal  analyses,  historical  studies,  chronologies,  brief  fact  sheets,  or 
bibliographies.  Summaries  of  CRS  Reports  are  available  through  SCORPIO,  the 
Library's  automated  information  retrieval  system. 

Issue  Briefs  -  Issue  Briefs  are  concise  briefing  papers  on  legislatively  active 
issues  before  the  Congress.  They  are  updated  regularly  and  are  no  more  than 
15  pages  in  length.  They  are  available  both  in  printed  form  and  in  the  CRS 
Issue  Brief  File  through  SCORPIO. 

Info  Packs  -  Info  Packs  are  compilations  of  materials  including  CRS  products 
and  Eulicles  reprinted  from  other  publications  on  issues  before  the  Congress  and 
provide  background  information  on  a  particular  topic.  They  are  updated  as 
events  warrant. 

General  Distribution  Memoranda  -  These  memoranda  are  prepared  when 
several  Members  are  interested  in  a  highly  focused  issue  or  subject.  Broader 
interest  would  normally  result  in  a  CRS  Report. 

Audiovisual  products  and  services  -  CRS  produces  a  variety  of  television  and 
audio  cassette  programs  (Audio  Briefs)  on  pubUc  policy  issues  as  well  as  on 
legislative  procedures.  The  programs,  which  rsmge  from  30  to  60  minutes, 
feature  both  CRS  analysts  and  other  experts. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America:  Analvsis  and  Interpretation  - 
This  publication  is  an  annotation  of  cases  decided  by  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  is  supplemented  every  two  years. 

The  PubUc  PoUcv  Issues  Institute  (PPD  -  Held  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  this  series  provides  comprehensive  briefings  tmd  discussions  on 
issues  of  legislative  significance. 


bistitutes  on  Congressional  Procedures  and  the  L^islative  Process 

Legislative  Institutes  -  These  programs  are  focused  on  the  legislative  process. 
Each  program  builds  on  the  preceding  one.  Detailed  sessions  are  conducted  on 
committee  organization  and  procedures,  raising  measures  for  floor 
consideration,  the  amending  process,  and  resolving-  House  and  Senate 
differences. 
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District/State  Staff  Institute  -  This  institute  acquaints  District  and  State  staff 
with  the  legislative  and  budget  processes  and  ofElce  operations  such  as  managing 
projects,  casework.  Member  allowances,  ethics,  and  franking. 


Other  Products  and  Services 

Selective  Dissemination  of  Information  (SDD  Service  -  SDI  subscribers  receive 
a  weekly  jmnotated  bibUography  on  recent  materials  in  subject  areas  they  have 
selected.  Based  on  the  listings  received,  they  can  request  full-text  copy.  Items 
listed  include  CRS  products;  articles  from  scholarly,  popular,  and  technical 
journals;  research  institute  pubUcations;  and  government  documents. 

SCORPIO  -  This  Library  of  Congress  information  retrieval  system  is  available 
to  the  Congress  through  terminals  in  the  Library,  CRS  Reference  Centers,  and 
Member  and  committee  offices.  The  following  data  base  files  are  created  and 
maintained  by  CRS:  Bill  Digest  files  summarize  and  track  legislation 
introduced  during  the  Congress.  The  Products  File  contains  citations  and 
summaries  for  CRS  written,  audio,  and  video  products.  The  Issue  Brief  File 
contains  the  full  text  of  active  CRS  Issue  Briefs.  The  Survey  Polls  File  contains 
pubUc  opinion  polls  conducted  in  the  United  States  from  1978  to  present.  The 
Public  Policy  Literature  File  contains  abstracts  and  citations  to  public  policy 
hterature  from  1976  to  the  present  selected  from  1,100  journals,  congressional 
and  other  government  publications  and  studies  from  research  institutes.  The 
Terminating  Programs  File  lists  and  describes  Federal  programs,  activities  that 
by  law  terminate  or  are  due  on  a  specific  date. 

Hothne  Service  -  Direct  phone  lines  to  the  CRS  reading  rooms  tind  reference 
centers  provide  Congress  with  immediate  answers  to  requests  for  qwck  facts, 
quotations,  names  and  addresses,  etc.  Similarly,  the  Stats  Line  provides  a 
continuoxisly  updated  recorded  message  prepared  by  CRS  which  provides 
congressional  offices  with  information  on  selected  economic  indicators  - 
including  the  consimier  price  index.  Federal  deficit,  gross  nationfil  product,  and 
the  prime  rate. 

CRS  Product  Listing  -  CRS  provides  information  about  its  products  through  a 
number  of  formats:  Guide  to  Services  presents  an  overview  of  products  and 
services  CRS  offers  to  the  Congress.  The  Guide  to  CRS  Products,  a  quarterly 
cumulative  catalog,  lists  current  CRS  Reports,  Issue  Briefs,  Info  Packs,  and 
audiovisual  products  by  subject  areas.  The  monthly  Update  to  the  Guide  to  CRS 
Products  lists  new  CRS  products  released  since  the  most  recent  Guide  to  CRS 
Products.  Weekly  Update  is  a  one-page  sheet  of  new  general  distribution 
products.  Checklists  of  CRS  products  provide  congressional  staff  with  a  succinct 
method  of  identifying  and  ordering  copies  of  recent  CRS  products  on  poUcy 
areas  of  interest. 
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List  of  CRS  Products,  Fiscal  1992 

CONTENTS 

Agriculture  and  Food    2 

Budget  and  Government  Spending 3 

Business,  Industry,  and  Consumer  Affairs    4 

Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 6 

Communications 6 

Economic  Conditions 6 

Education ,^ 7 

Elections 8 

Energy    9 

Environmental  Protection 11 

Financial  and  Fiscal  Affairs    12 

Foreign  Policy  and  Assistance  Programs 13 

General  Interest   19 

Government  and  Politics 19 

Health 22 

History 24 

Housing    24 

Immigration    24 

Income  Maintenance 25 

Information  and  Privacy 26 

Labor    26 

Law,  Crime,  and  Justice   27 

Minority  Issues 29 

National  Defense  and  Security 29 

Natural  Resources 33 

Science  and  Technology    34 

Social  Services 36 

Taxation 37 

Trade  and  International  Finance    38 

Transportation   40 

Urban  and  Regional  Development 40 

Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services    41 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

Acreage  Reduction  Programs:  When  Zero  Is  Greater  Than 
Nothing,  by  Carl  Ek.    May  28.  1992.    6  p. 

92-467  ENR 

Agricultural  Biotechnology:  Selected  References, 
1981-1992.  by  B.  F.  Mangan.   July  1992    9  p. 

92-579  L 

Agricultural  Export  Program  and  Issues;  Issue  Brier,  by 
Susan  B.  Epstein.    Updated  regularly.  IB90064 

Agricultural  GATT  Triggers,  by  Susan  B.  Epstein  and  Carl 
Ek.    Apr.  7.  1992     6  p.  92-343  ENR 

Agricultural  Issues  in  the  102d  Congress:  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Jean  M.  Rawson.  IB9108S 

Agricultural  Issues:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP295A 

Agriculture  and  the  Budget:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Carl 
Ek.  IB9I124 

Agriculture  in  the  GATT:  After  the  Midterm  Review; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Charies  E.  Hanrahan.    Updated  regularly. 

IB89027 

Agriculture  in  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement: 
A  Preliminary  Assessment,  by  Charles  E.  Hanrahan. 
Sept   21.  1992.    6  p.  92-716  S 

Agriculture:  The  1990  Farm  Bill;  Selected  References. 
1989-1991,  by  Lisa  B   Dove    Oct.  2,  1991.    6  p. 

91-712  L 

Beginning  Farmers:  Current  Legislative  Issues,  by  Ralph 
M  Chite    June  17,  1992.    6  p  92-505  ENR 

Cargo  Preference  and  Agriculture,  by  Carl  Ek.    Revised 
Jan.  10,  1992     19  p  92-64  ENR 

China's  Mosi-Favored-Nation  Status:  U.S.  Wheat  Exports, 
by  Susan  B.  Epstein.    Revised  July  17,  1992.    5  p. 

92-576  ENR 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Surpluses:  Food  for  the 
Hungry?,  by  Geoffrey  S.  Becker.    Revised  Jan.  23,  1992 
12  p.  92-104  ENR 

Dairy  Cooperative  Initiatives  to  Improve  Farm  Milk  Prices, 
by  Ralph  M   Chite.    Feb.  21,  1992     12  p.       92-221   ENR 

Dairy  Policy  Issues  in  the  I02d  Congress:  Issue  Brief,  by 
Ralph  Chite.    Updated  regularly.  IB92073 


Dietary  Supplements:  Current  and  Future  Regulatory 
Schemes  Proceedings  of  a  Seminar  April  27,  1992,  by 
Donna  V.  Porter.   Aug.  19,  1992.    32  p.  92-664  SPR 

Dietary  Supplements:  Current  and  Proposed  Regulatory 
Schemes,  by  Donna  V.  Porter.   June  17,  1992.    24  p. 

92-517  SPR 

The  Economics  of  Agricultural  Policy,  by  A.  Barry  Carr. 
Feb.  20,  1992     6  p.  92-198  ENR 

Export  Enhancement  Program:  The  President's  September 
Announcement,  by  Susan  B.  Epstein.   Sept.  17,  1992. 
6  p.  92-712  ENR 

The  Farmer-Owned  Reserve:  Revised  and  Extended.,  by 
Carl  W.  Ek     Jan.  7.  1992.    6  p.  92-41   ENR 

FDA  Enforcement:  A  Summary  of  H.R.  3842  and  S.  2135, 
by  Donna  U.  Vogl.    Jan   24,  1992.    7  p.  92-102  SPR 

Federal  Crop  Insurance:  Current  Issues  and  Options  for 
Reform,  by  Ralph  M  Chite.  Revised  Mar.  26,  1992. 
18  p.  92-318  ENR 

Federal  Marketing  Orders  for  Horticultural  Crops,  by 
Geoffrey  S   Becker.    Aug.  12.  1992.    2  p.       92-636  ENR 

Food  Labeling  Reform:  Current  Status,  by  Donna  V. 

Porter.    Apr  21.  1992.    29  p.  92-382  SPR 

Food  Labeling:  Selected  References,  by  Karen  L.  Alderson. 
Dec.  1991     7  p  92-16  L 

Food  Marketing  in  the  Inner  City:  Trends  and  Options,  by 
Geoffrey  S.  Becker.    Sept.  24,  1992.    6  p.       92-731   ENR 

Food  Safety:  Issues  in  the  lOlsl  Congress;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Donna  U.  Vogl.    Updated  regularly.  18900% 

Foods  and  Biotechnology:  FDA  Policy  on  Foods  Derived 
from  New  Plant  Vanelies,  by  Science  Policy  Research 
Division.  Biomedical  Policy  Section.    July  9,  1992.    6  p. 

92-553  SPR 

Growing  Marihuana  (Hemp)  for  Fiber:  Pros  and  Cons,  by 
Jean  M    Rawson     June  17.  1992.    5  p.  92-510  ENR 

HACCP  (Hazard  Analysis  and  Critical  Control  Point)  in 
Meat.  Poultry,  and  Seafood  Inspection,  by  Geoffrey  S. 
Becker    Oc(.  22.  1991      13  p  91-832  ENR 

Humane  Treatment  of  Farm  Animals:  Overview  and 
Selected  Issues,  by  Geoffrey  S  Becker    May  I.  1992. 
43  p.  92-412  ENR 
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Hurricane  Andrew:  Agricultural  Losses  and  Available 
Federal  Assistance,  by  Ralph  M.  Chile.    Sept.  10,  1992. 
6  P  92-701  ENR 

If  the  Export  Enhancement  Program  Were  Eliminated.,  by 
Susan  B.  Epstein  and  A.  Barry  Carr.    Dec.  9,  1991. 
12  P-  91-861  ENR 

Local  Regulation  of  Pesticide  Use:  The  Federal-State 
Preemption  Debate,  by  Jasper  Womach.    Jan.  16,  1992. 
■*  P  92-75  ENR 

Market  Promotion  Program  Issues,  by  Susan  B.  Epstein. 
Mar.  23,  1992.    7  p.  92-300  ENR 

The  Minnesota-Wisconsin  (M-W)  Milk  Price  Series:  Basic 
Issues  and  Proposals  for  Change,  by  Ralph  M.  Chile. 
Aug.  13,  1992.    6  p.  92-641   ENR 

A  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  System:  Background  and 
Legislative  Mandate,  by  Donna  V.  Porter.  Revised  Oct. 
29,  1991.    52  p.  91-785  SPR 

Nonfat  Solids  Standards  for  Milk:  Proposed  Legislative 
Changes,  by  Ralph  M.  Chite.    Oct.  28,  1991.    6  p. 

91-772  ENR 

Pesticide  Policy  Issues:  Debating  FIFRA  in  the  102d 
Congress.  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Jasper  Womach. 
Dec    14,  1992.  IB9I05S 

Pesticide  Residues  in  Food:  Selected  References,  by  Karen 
L.  Alderson.    Dec.  1991.    12  p.  92-22  L 

Pesticides  in  Food:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Karen 
L.  Alderson.    Dec.  30,  1991.    3  p.  91-918  L 

Proposed  Changes  to  Policies  Governing  Pesticide  Residues 
in  Foods,  by  Donna  U.  Vogt.    Feb    14,  1992.    30  p. 

92-179  SPR 

The  Role  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations  in  the 
International  Conference  on  Nutrition,  by  Charles  E. 
Hanrahan    June  18,  1992.    80  p.  92-582  S 

SaniUry  and  PhytosaniUry  Measures  Pertaining  to  Food  in 
International  Trade  Negotiations,  by  Donna  U.  Vogt 
Sept.  II.  1992.    43  p.  92-700  SPR 

Selected  Reports  Available  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Topics,  by  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy 
Division.  Food  and  Agnculture  Section.    Revised  June  I, 
1992.    14  p.  92-474  ENR 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Issues  in  the  102d  Congress: 
Issue  Bnef,  by  Jeffrey  A.  Zinn.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9I03I 

Soviet  Agncultural/Food  Outlook:  1991/92,  by  Remy 
Jurenas.    Oct.  1,  1991.    6  p.  91-708  ENR 

Sugar  Policy  Issues:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Remy 
Jurenas.    May  27,  1992.    15  p.  IB90036 

Superbug:  Agriculture's  Whitefly  Problem,  by  Geoffrey  S. 
Becker     Nov.  25,  1991.    5  p.  91-828  ENR 

Tobacco  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture:  Their 
Operation  and  Cost,  by  Jasper  Womach.    Revised  June  8. 
1992.    29  p.  92-480  ENR 


U.S.  Agricultural  Import  Protection  and  GATT 
Negotiations:  Issue  Brief,  by  Remy  Jurenas.    Updated 
regularly.  IB92029 

U.S.  Wheat  Situation:  Implications  for  Domestic  Food 
Programs  and  Consumers,  by  Geoffrey  S.  Becker  and 
Jean  Yavis  Jones.    Apr.  27,  1992.    4  p.  92-383  ENR 

USDA:  Background  on  the  Department  and  Reorganization 
Issues,  by  Geoffrey  S   Becker.    Aug.  5,  1992.    20  p. 

92-613  ENR 

USDA  Reorganization  Issues,  by  Geoffrey  S.  Becker. 
Revised  Aug.  5,  1992.    6  p.  92-595  ENR 

BUDGET  AND  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

The  Administration's  Budget  Proposal  for  FY  1993:  Data  in 
Brief,  by  J.  Michael  Anderson.    Feb.  3,  1992.    41  p. 

92-145  C 

Annual  Appropriations  Acts  Presented  to  the  President: 
Summary  Dau  for  Calendar  Years  1974-1991,  by  Edward 
Davis.    Feb.  26,  1992.    6  p.  92-225  GOV 

Annual  Appropriations  Measures  Considered  in  1992:  Issue 
Brief,  by  Edward  Davis  and  Robert  Keith.    Updated 
regularly.  1B92I05 

Appropriations  Acts  for  Fiscal  Year  1992,  by  J.  Michael 
Anderson.    Revised  Aug.  27,  1992.    I  p.  92-34  C 

Balanced  Budget  Constitutional  Amendment: 

Bibhography-in-Brief,  by  Robert  S.  Kirk.    June  12,  1992. 
6  p.  92-496  L 

A  Balanced  Budget  Constitutional  Amendment:  Economic 
Issues,  by  Donald  W.  Kiefer.  William  A.  Con  and  Dennis 
Zimmerman.    May  26,  1992.    26  p.  92-458  S 

Balanced  Budget  Issues:  Info  Pack,  by  Congressional 
Reference  Division.    Updated  as  needed.  IP463B 

A  Balanced  Federal  Budget:  Major  Statutory  Provisions,  by 
Robert  Keith  and  Edward  Davis.    Apr.  30,  1992.    9  p. 

92-396  GOV 

Budget  Enforcement  in  1991:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products 
and  Public  Policy  Literature,  by  Robert  S.  Kirk. 
Revised  Nov.  15,  1991.    6  p  91-338  L 

Budget  Enforcement  in  1991:  Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  Keith. 
Updated  regularly.  IB91013 

Budget  Enforcement  in  1992;  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Robert  S.  Kirk.    Revised  Aug.  6.  1992. 
6  p.  92-213  L 

Budget  Enforcement  in  1992:  Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  Keith. 
Updated  regularly.  IB92009 

The  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1991:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Phillip  Winters.    Jan.  24,  1992.    15  p.  IB90067 

The  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1992:  Issue  Brief,  by  Philip  D. 
Winters     Updated  regulariy.  IB91046 

Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1993:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP458B 
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The  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  Issue  Brief,  by  Philip  D. 
Winters.    Updated  regularly.  IB9204S 

Budget  Process:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.        IP0I2B 

Budget  Process  Reform  Measures  Introduced  in  the  I02d 
Congress.  1st  Session,  by  James  V.  Satumo.    Revised 
Jan.  10,  1992.    18  p.  92-61  GOV 

Continuing  Appropriations  Acts:  Summary  Data  for  Fiscal 
Years  1977-1992,  by  Kathy  Dolan.    Mar.  31,  1992.    3  p. 

92-323  GOV 

"Emergency"  Legislation  for  FY  1991-1992  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  by  Robert  Keith. 
Revised  July  28,  1992.    13  p.  92-442  GOV 

Federal  Budget  Issues:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by 
Robert  S.  Kirk.    Revised  Aug.  5,  1992.    10  p. 

92-466  L 

Federal  Budget  Issues:  Summaries  of  Selected  CRS 
Products,  1990-1991,  by  Robert  S.  Kirk     Oct.  1991. 
70  p.  91-766  L 

The  Federal  Debt:  Who  Bears  Its  Burden?  Issue  Brief,  by 
William  A.  Cox.    Updated  regulariy.  IB92049 

The  Federal  Money  Trail:  Data  Sources  on  Federal  Aid. 
Grants,  Loans,  and  Procurement  in  States  and  Local 
Areas,  by  James  R.  Riehl.    Revised  July  27.  1992.    6  p. 

92-590  C 

Federal  Spending  for  Social  Welfare  Programs  in  Fiscal 
Year  1991,  by  Gene  Falk  and  Bo  Martm.    Dec.  20.  1991 
6  p.  91-894  EPW 

Fiscal  Year  1990  and  1991  Outlays  by  Department  and 
Agency  and  by  Function,  by  Philip  Winters.  May  6, 
1992.    6  p  92-JlO  E 

Five  Reforms  in  Search  of  Budget  Control:  Congress 
Versus  the  Federal  Budget,  by  Allen  Schick.    Jan.  1992 
26  p.  92-443  E 

Government  Sponsored  Enterprises:  What  They  Are,  Why 
We  Have  Them,  by  Barbara  L.  Miles.    Jan.  27,  1992. 
6  p.  92-93  E 

The  Large  Federal  Debt:  A  Threat  to  Economic  Stability?, 
by  Bnan  W.  Cashell.    Sept.  17,  1992.    9  p.  92-723  E 

Manual  on  the  Federal  Budget  Process,  by  Allen  Schick, 
Robert  Keith  and  Edward  Davis.    Revised  Dec.  24,  1991. 
218  p.  91-902  GOV 

"Pay-as- You-Go"  Budget  Enforcement  Procedures  in  1991: 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Edward  Davis.    May  29,  1992 
15  p  IB91127 

"Pay-as- Vou-Go"  Budget  Enforcement  Procedures  in  1992: 
Issue  Bnef.  by  Edward  Davis.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92055 

The  President  and  the  Budget  Process:  Expanded 

Impoundment  and  Item  Veto  Proposals;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Virginia  A   McMurtry.    Updated  regularly.  IB89I48 


Proposed  and  Actual  Budget  Totals  for  the  Fiscal  Years 
1980  Through  1991,  by  Philip  D.  Winters.    Mar.  4,  1992. 
6  p.  92-252  E 

Public  Debt  Reduction  Fund,  by  Louis  Alan  Talley. 

Revised  Feb.  13,  1992    4  p.  92-171  E 

Should  Treasury  Securities  Be  Auctioned  by  the  Uniform 
Price  Method?,  by  James  M.  Bickley.    Jan.  22,  1992. 
14  p.  92-184  E 

Spending  on  Human  Resources,  by  Jane  G.  Gravelle.    Mar. 
19,  1992.   21  p  92-291  S 

1993  Budget  Perspectives:  Federal  Spending  for  the  Social 
Welfare  Programs,  by  Gene  Falk  and  Bo  Martin.    Feb. 
28.  1992.    148  p.  92-244  EPW 

1993  Budget  Perspectives:  Overview  of  Federal  Spending 
Trends,  by  Gene  Falk.    Revised  Feb.  21,  1992.    25  p. 

92-155  EPW 

BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY,  AND  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Airbus  Industrie:  An  Economic  and  Trade  Perspective,  by 
John  W  Fischer,  David  J.  Cantor,  Glennon  J.  Harrison 
and  Lenore  M.  Sek.    Feb.  20,  1992.    73  p.  92-166  E 

All-Risk  Insurance,  by  Jean  K   Rosales.    Feb.  28,  1992. 
11   p  92-348  E 

Automotive  SUtistics,  by  Gwenell  L.  Bass.  Apr.  2,  1992. 
25  p  92-"9  E 

Bankruptcy  Policy:  Selected  Annotated  References, 
1987-1992,  by  Mark  Jickiing  and  Michelle  Simmons. 
June  17,  1992.    6  p  92-511   E 

Business:  Doing  Business  With  the  Federal  Government; 

Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP305B 

CEOs  and  Boards  of  Directors:  An  Overview  of  Their 
Relationship,  by  Gary  W.  Shorter.    June  5,  1992.    6  p. 

92-481  E 

Cigarette  Advertising  Bans  and  Other  Tobacco-Related 
Proposals:  Archived  Issup  Bnef,  by  Bruce  Mulock.    Dec. 
12.  1991.    15  p  IB86105 

Cost  Scenarios  of  Shortening  the  Normal  Product  Lives  of 
Cars,  by  Gwenell  L   Bass.    May  29,  1992     12  p. 

92-473  E 

The  Debate  Over  a  National  Industrial  Policy  Toward 
Technology  and  Economic  Growth,  by  Wendy  H. 
Schacht.    May  11.  1992     18  p  92-426  SPR 

The  Economics  of  Industrial  Policy,  by  Alfred  Reifman. 
Aug    17,  1992.    20  p.  92-650  S 

Effects  of  Foreign  Competition  on  Selected  U.S.  Industries, 
by  Bernard  A.  Gelb     Feb.  5,  1992.    6  p.  92-131   E 

Executive  Compensation;  Selected  References,  1990-1992, 
by  Robert  Howe     Mar.  1992.    6  p.  92-288  L 

Executive  Pay:  Stirnng  Up  Debate;  Issue  Brief,  by  Linda 
Levine.    Updated  regulariy.  IB92046 
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Extralerritorial  Application  of  U.S.  AntitrusI  Laws:  Some 
History  and  Implications,  by  Janice  E.  Rubin.  Apr.  13, 
1992.    13  p  92-367  A 

Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act:  Issues  of  Consumer  Protection; 
Issue  Bnef,  by  Bruce  K.  Mulock.    Updated  regularly. 

IB90I53 

The  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program:  Background, 
Statistics  and  Policy  Issues,  by  Rawie  O.  King.    June  4, 
1992.    6  p  92-478  E 

Federal  Earthquake  Insurance  and  Reinsurance  Legislation 
in  the  102nd  Congress,  by  Jean  K.  Rosales.    Revised 
Nov.  4,  1991.    7  p.  91-659  E 

H.R.  3030.  102nd  Congress,  and  Fifty-State  Surveys  on 
Selected  Products  Liability  Issues,  by  Henry  Cohen  and 
La  Vonne  Mangan.    Oct.  7,  1991.    24  p.  91-735  A 

Individual  Investors  in  the  Stock  Market,  by  Kevin  F. 
Winch.   Jan.  1.  1992.    70  p.  92-17  E 

Industries  and  World  Markets:  A  Sampling  of  the  U.S. 
Experience  in  the  1980s,  by  Economics  Division,  Science 
Policy  Research  Division.    Coordinated  by  Bernard  Gelb. 
Mar.  23,  1992.    72  p.  92-302  E 

Insurance  Company  Insolvencies:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Felix  Chm.    Jan.  2,  1992.    5  p.  92-18  L 

Insurance  Company  Insolvencies:  Are  Insurers  at  Risk? 
Proceedmgs  of  a  CRS  Congressional  Seminar,  by  RawIe 
O.  King.    Nov.  12.  1991.    63  p.  91-795  E 

Insurance  Failures:  An  Overview  of  Recent  Trends  and 
Implications,  by  RawIe  O.  King.    Nov.  14,  1991.    17  p. 

91-805  E 

Insurance  Issue  Facing  Congress:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Jean  K.  Rosales.    Oct.  8.  1991.    14  p.  IB89143 

Insurance  Regulation  and  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act: 
Archived  Issue  Bnef,  by  Jean  K.  Rosales.    Oct.  8,  1991. 

IB90102 

Insurance  Regulatory  Reform  and  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  RawIe  O.  King.  Aug.  25, 
1992.  IB92036 

Insurer  Insolvency:  Federal  Proposals  and  Legislation,  by 
RawIe  O.  King     Nov.  25.  1991.    6  p.  91-829  E 

The  Largest  Corporations  in  the  United  Sutes:  Information 
and  Addresses  from  the  Forbes  500.  by  Felicia  G.  Kolp. 
Revised  May  8.  1992.   22  p.  92^30  C 

Life/Health  Insurance  Industry:  Risk  and  Solvency  Issues: 
Issue  Bnef,  by  RawIe  O.  King.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92078 

Life  Insurer  Insolvency:  Issue  Brief,  by  Jean  K  Rosales 
and  Edward  B.  Rappapon.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9I088 

Limited  Partnership  Rollups:  Congressional,  Regulatory, 
and  Investor  Concerns;  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Gary 
W.  Shorter    July  9,  1992.    16  p.  IB9I083 


Manufacturing,  Technology,  and  Competitiveness:  Issue 
Brief,  by  Wendy  H.  Schacht.   Updated  regularly. 

IB9202S 

Merger  Legislation  in  the  102nd  Congress,  by  Mark 
Jickling.   Jan.  6.  1992.    6  p.  92-31  E 

National  Flood  Insurance  Program:  Issue  Brief,  by 
Malcolm  Simmons.    Updated  regularly.  IB90010 

Offshore  Manufacturing:  Why  U.S.  Firms  Go  Abroad,  by 
Mark  Jickling.    May  18,  1992.    22  p.  92-438  E 

The  Politics  of  Big  Business  in  Japan:  Summary  of  a  CRS 
Seminar,  by  Jeffrey  D.  Young.    May  27,  1992.    6  p. 

92-465  F 

The  Primary  Market  in  U.S.  Government  Securities,  by 
Mark  Jickling.  Feb.  7,  1992.18  p.  92-212  E 

The  Product  Liability  Fairness  Act:  S.  640.  I02nd 
Congress,  by  Henry  Cohen     Dec.  17,  1991.    10  p. 

91-879  A 

Profits  of  Banks  and  Securities  Firms:  Looking  for  the 
Greenest  Grass,  by  Kevin  F.  Winch  and  Mark  Jickling. 
Aug    18.  1992.    42  p  92-762  E 

Residential  Earthquake  Insurance  AfTordability,  by  Jean  K. 
Rosales    Mar.  5,  1992.    6  p  92-249  E 

Residential  Earthquake  Insurance  Availability,  by  Jean  K. 
Rosales.    Mar.  5.  1992.    6  p.  92-248  E 

Riot  and  Civil  Disorder  Insurance:  Should  the  Federal 
Government  Get  Involved.  Again?,  by  RawIe  O.  King. 
June  10.  1992.    6  p.  92-492  E 

Salomon  Brothers'  Violations:  Explanation,  Consequences, 
and  Options  for  Reform;  Issue  Brief,  by  James  M. 
Bickley  and  Mark  Jickling.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9II34 

Secunlies  and  Futures  Markets  in  Transition,  by  Kevin  F. 
Winch.    Mar.  17,  1992.    23  p.  92-307  E 

Shareholder  Voting  Concerning  Executive  Pay.  by  Michael 
V.  Seilzinger.    Mar.  4.  1992.    4  p.  92-254  A 

Small  Business  .Assistance  Programs:  Sources  of 

Information;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP422S 

Some  Background  Information  on  Resale  Price 

Maintenance,  by  Janice  E.  Rubin.    Dec.  10.  1991.    4  p. 

91-863  A 

Swaps  Market:  Overview  and  Annotated  Bibliography,  by 
Kevin  F.  Winch.    Jan.  6,  1992.    39  p.  92-71   E 

The  United  States  Bankruptcy  Code:  A  Sectional  Analysis 
of  Provisions  Governing  Liquidation  and  Reorganization, 
by  Robin  Jeweler.    Revised  Oct    1,  1991     68  p. 

91-727  A 

United  States  Govemmenl  Secunties  and  the  Salomon 
Brothers  Scandal:  Legal  Framework,  by  Michael  V. 
Seitzinger.    Apr.  6,  1992.    5  p.  92-338  A 

U.S.  Chemical  Manufacturing:  World  Status  and  Issues,  by 
Bernard  A.  Gelb.    Nov.  13.  1991.  17  p.  91-807  E 
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aVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES 

Abortion:  Inro  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 


IPOOIA 


Abortion  Issues:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Charles 
Dove.    Dec.  30.  1991.    3  p.  91-923  L 

Abortion:  Judicial  Control;  Issue  Brief,  by  Karen  1.  Lewis. 
Updated  regularly.  IB88O06 

Abortion:  Legislative  Control:  Issue  Brief,  by  Thomas  P. 
Carr.    Updated  regularly.  1B88007 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act:  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  for  Individuals  With 
Disabilities,  by  Nancy  Jones.    Jan.  21.  1992.    10  p. 

92-83  A 

Blockadmg  of  Medical  Clinics:  Applicability  of  State  and 
Federal  Statutes  to  Anti-Abortion  Protests,  by  Kenneth 
R  Thomas     Feb    18,  1992.    20  p  92-186  A 

Casey  v.  Planned  Parenthood  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania  Abortion  Law  to  Be  Reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  Kenneth  R.  Thomas.    Feb.  10,  1992. 
6  p.  92-148  A 

Casey  v.  Planned  Parenthood:  Supreme  Court  Review  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Abortion  Law,  by  Kenneth  R.  Thomas. 
July  15,  1992.    9  p.  92-570  A 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991:  A  Legal  Analysis  of  Various 
Proposals  to  Reform  the  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Laws,  by  Charles  V.  Dale.    Revised  Oct.  21, 

1991.  40  p.  91-757  A 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991:  A  Legal  History  and 
Analysis,  by  Charles  V.  Dale.    Jan.  10,  1992.    18  p. 

92-85  A 

Civil  Rights:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Charles  Dale.    Dec 
4,  19«1.  16  p.  IB90027 

Civil  Rights:  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and 
AfTirmative  Action:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP424C 

Constitutionality  of  Compelling  Disclosures  Concerning 
Motion  Picture  Alterations,  by  Henry  Cohen.    Mar.  4, 

1992.  5  p.  92-256  A 

Developments  in  the  Law  of  Church  and  State  Since  1980. 
by  David  M.  Ackerman     Nov.  21,  1991.    57  p. 

91-822  A 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press:  Exceptions  to  the  First 
Amendment,  by  Henry  Cohen.    Apr.  7,  1992.    12  p. 

92-353  A 

Privacy  Rights  Regarding  Sex  and  Family  Issues;  Selected 
References.  1986-1992,  by  Tangela  G.  Roe.    May  1992. 
37  p.  92-433  L 

The  Proposed  Freedom  of  Choice  Act:  Background 
Discussion,  by  Karen  J.  Lewis.    July  29,  1992.    IS  p. 

92-602  A 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  and  the  Religious 
Freedom  Act:  A  Legal  Analysis,  by  David  M. 
Ackerman.    Apr.  17,  1992.    32  p.  92-366  A 


Supreme  Court:  Church-State  Cases,  1991-92  Terra;  Issue 
Brief,  by  David  M.  Ackerman.    Updated  regularly. 

IB91136 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Cable  Television  Industry:  A  Brief  Overview,  by  Angele 
A.  Gilroy.   Apr.  I.  1992.   6  p.  92-326  E 


Cable  TV:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 
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Caller  ID.  and  Automatic  Telephone  Number 

Identification;  Issue  Brief,  by  David  B.  Hack.    Updated 
regularly.  IB90085 

Congress  and  Information  Technology,  by  Jane  Bortnick. 
Oci.  2,  1991.    4  p.  91-783  SPR 

Digital  Audio  Recording  Technology  and  American 
Copynghl  Law,  by  Douglas  Reid  Weimer.    Apr.  16, 
1992.    30  p.  92-368  A 

Digital  Audio  Tape  (DAT)  Recording:  Issue  Brief,  by 
David  B.  Hack  and  Cinda  K.  Rishell.    Updated  regularly. 

IB90004 

High-Definition  Television  and  Advanced  Video 

Information  Systems:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  David 
Hack.    July  29,  1992.    14  p.  IB89088 

Network  Broadcasting  as  a  Political  Forum:  The  New  Deal 
Experience  and  Its  Implications  for  the  1990's,  by  Denis 
Steven  Rutkus.    Jan   2,  1992.    215  p.  92-108  GOV 

Release  of  Govemmeni-Held  Spectrum  for 

Non-Government  Use:  Issue  Brief,  by  David  B.  Hack. 
Updated  regulariy.  IB91114 

Should  the  "Baby  Bells"  Be  Allowed  to  Manufacture?  Issue 
Brief,  by  Stephen  J.  Downs  and  David  B.  Hack. 
Updated  regularly.  IB91094 

Telecommunications:  Ensuring  the  Reliability  of  U.S. 
Networks;  Issue  Brief,  by  Stephen  Gould.  Updated 
regularly  IB92114 

Telecommunications  Networks  and  Signaling  System  7,  by 
Stephen  J.  Downs  and  Stephen  Gould.    Mar.  9,  1992. 
6  p  92-266  SPR 

Telephone  Industry  Issues:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP257T 

Television  and  Radio  Ratings  Services,  by  James  Riehl. 
Feb.  7,  1992.    5  p.  92-141  C 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Current  Economic  Conditions  and  Selected  Forecasts:  Issue 
Brief,  by  Gail  Makinen     Updated  regularly.  IB89044 

Economic  Conditions  and  Outlook:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Karen  L   Alderson.    Revised  July  30,  1992. 
5  p.  92-53  L 

Economic  Reform  Program  of  Yeltsin,  by  John  P.  Hardl 
Revised  Aug.  26,  1992     6  p.  92-585  S 

Economy:  Conditions  and  Outlook;  Info  Pack,  by 
Congressional  Reference  Division.   Updated  as  needed. 

IP449E 
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Gross  National  Product  or  Gross  Domestic  Product:  What 
Difference  Does  It  Make?,  by  Brian  W.  Cashell.    Dec.  9, 

1991.  3  p.  91-855  E 

Income  Growth  and  Distribution  and  Policies  to  AfTect 
Them,  by  William  A.  Cox     Apr.  30,  1992.    26  p. 

92-394  S 

Inflation:  Its  Current  Status;  Issue  Brief,  by  Gail  Makinen. 
Updated  regularly.  IB90I29 

The  Ninth  Postwar  Recession:  How  Does  It  Suck  Up?,  by 
Linda  Uvine.    July  10,  1992.    20  p.  92-556  E 

Russia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States: 
Economic  Conditions  and  Reforms;  Archived  Issue  Brief, 
by  William  H.  Cooper.    Jan   29,  1992.    13  p.  IB92003 

The  Russian  Federation:  Potential  for  Hypcrinnation,  by 
Gail  Makinen     June  22,  1992.    20  p.  92-560  E 

Saving  in  the  United  Slates:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Brian 
W.  Cashell.    July  2,  1992.    8  p.  IB9I145 

Tax  Cuts  and  Rebates  for  Economic  Stimulus:  The 
Historical  Record,  by  Donald  W.  Kiefer.    Jan.  2,  1992. 
II  p.  92-20  E 

U.S.  Living  Standards  Compared  to  Those  of  Six  Other 
Industrialized  Nations,  by  Wayne  M.  Morrison.    Feb.  II, 

1992.  6  p.  92-154  E 

DUCATION 

Annual  and  Aggregate  Limits  on  Student  Loan  Borrowing, 
by  Charlotte  J.  Fraas.    Aug.  31,  1992.    3  p. 

92-672  EPW 

Arts,  Humanities,  and  Museums:  Authorizations, 
Appropnations,  and  Budget  Requests,  by  Susan  Boren. 
Sepi   28,  1992     12  p.  92-742  EPW 

Choice  Programs  and  State  Constitutions:  The  Inclusion  of 
Sectarian  Schools,  by  David  M.  Ackerman.    Mar.  2. 
1992.    20  p  92-260  A 

Corporal  Punishment  in  the  Public  Schools:  A  Fifty  State 
Survey,  by  M  Ann  Wolfe.    Nov.  8,  1991.    12  p. 

91-798  A 

Department  of  Education  Funding  Issues:  FY  1992; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Angela  Evans.    Dec.  13,  1991. 
17  p  IB91065 

Direct  Student  Loans:  A  Comparison  of  Major  Proposals, 
by  Charlotte  J.  Fraas.    Dec.  18.  1991.    6  p 

91-898  EPW 

Disclosure  of  Foreign  Gifts  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  by  Michael  V.  Seitzinger.    Feb.  19,  1992. 
6  p.  92-191  A 

The  Distribution  Among  the  Stales  of  School-Age  Children 
in  Poor  Families,  1990  Versus  1980:  Implications  for 
Chapter  I,  by  Wayne  Riddle.    June  8,  1992.    6  p. 

92-485  EPW 

Drug-Exposed  Children  and  Federal  Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Development  Programs,  by  Steven  R. 
Aleman.    Mar.  18,  1992.    7  p.  92-287  EPW 


Education:  Funding  Issues;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP199E 

Education:  Issues  of  Quality  and  Reform;  Info  Pack. 
Updated  as  needed.  IP2S6E 

Education  Research  Amendments:  A  Summary  of  H.R. 
4014  and  Comparison  With  Current  Law,  by  Paul  M. 
Irwm.    Mar.  12,  1992.    16  p.  92-282  EPW 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965:  A 
Guide  to  Programs,  by  Paul  M.  Irwin.    Aug.  6,  1992. 
34  p.  92-625  EPW 

Faculty  Issues  in  Science,  Mathematics  and  Engineering,  by 
Christine  M.  Matthews.    June  30,  1992.    20  p. 

92-591  SPR 

Federal  Assistance  to  Libraries:  Current  Programs  and 
Issues,  by  Wayne  Clifton  Riddle.    Revised  Mar.  25,  1992. 
37  p.  92-317  EPW 

Federal  Education  Funding  Trends:  A  Perspective,  by  Paul 
M.  Irwin.    Sept.  30.  1992.    31  p.  92-745  EPW 

Federal  Tax  Expenditures  Related  to  Education;  Fiscal 
Year  1993  Estimates,  by  Bob  Lyke.    Feb.  21,  1992.    6  p. 

92-206  EPW 

Financial  Aid  for  Students:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP042F 

Grants  and  Foundation  Suppori:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IP050G 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans:  Amendments  Eiucted  in  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  by 
Charlotte  J.  Fraas.    Dec.  19,  1991.    5  p.  91-888  EPW 

Head  Start:  Funding,  Eligibility,  and  Participation,  by  Anne 
C.  Stewart.    July  22,  1992.    13  p.  92-593  EPW 

High  School  Dropout  Rales,  by  Bob  Lyke.    Oct.  29.  1991. 
2  p.  91-776  EPW 

High  School  Dropouts:  New  Federal  Legislation  and 
Current  Programs,  by  Bob  Lyke.    Dec.  30,  1991.    II  p. 

92-23  EPW 

Higher  Education:  Financial  Aid.  College  Costs,  and 
Access  and  Choice;  Selected  References,  1986-1991,  by 
M.  Alexandra  Salinas.    Dec   1991.    52  p.  92-38  L 

Higher  Education:  Reauthorization  of  Higher  Education 
Act;  Issue  Brief,  by  Margol  A.  Schenet.    Updated 
regularly.  IB90028 

Higher  Education:  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  M. 
Alexandra  Salinas.    Revised  May  28,  1992.    7  p. 

92-14  L 

Improving  Precollege  Mathematics  and  Science 
Achievement:  Selected  Policy  Issues  for  the  Federal 
Government,  by  James  B.  Stedman.    July  30,  1992.    6  p. 

92-606  EPW 

Minority  Scholarships  and  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964:  A  Legal  Analysis,  by  Kevin  B.  Greely.  Feb.  28, 
1992.    19  p.  92-245  A 
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National  Education  Goals:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products, 
by  M.  Alexandra  Salinas.    Revised  May  6,  1992.    4  p. 

92-232  L 

National  Literacy  Act  of  1991:  Major  Provisions  of  P.L. 
102-73.  by  Paul  M.  Irwin.    Nov.  8,  1991.    25  p. 

91-811  EPW 

National  Security  Education  Act  of  1991:  Summary  and 
Analysis.     Jan.  15,  1992.    6  p.  92-68  EPW 

The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act:  A 

Comparison  of  H.R.  3320  and  S   2,  by  Wayne  Riddle  and 
James  B.  Stedman.    Feb.  19,  1992.    32  p.        92-215  EPW 

The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act:  A 

Comparison  of  S.  2  and  H.R.  4323,  by  Wayne  C.  Riddle 
and  James  B.  Stedman.    Revised  July  23,  1992.    35  p. 

92-604  EPW 

The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act,  H.R.  3320: 
Summary  and  Analysis,  by  Wayne  Riddle  and  James  B. 
Stedman.    Oct.  31,  1991.    II  p.  91-794  EPW 

Pell  Grant  Program  and  Welfare  Program  Interaction,  by 
Susan  Boren,  Joe  Richardson  and  Laura  Monagle.  May 
4,  1992.    10  p.  92-420  EPW 

Prayer  and  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools:  What  Is,  and  Is 
Not,  Permitted.,  by  David  M.  Ackerman.  Revised  Aug. 
21,  1992.    26  p.  92-703  A 

Reforming  the  Triad:  Institutional  Eligibility  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  by  Margot  A.  Schenet. 
Jan  6.  1992.    12  p.  92-54  EPW 

School  Choice:  Status  and  Issues,  by  James  B.  Stedman. 
Jan   2.  1992.    13  p.  92-55  EPW 

Science.  Engineering,  and  Mathematics  Education:  Issue 
Brief,  by  Christine  M.  Matthews.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92026 

Special  Education  for  Children  With  Attention  Deficit 
Disorder:  Current  Issues,  by  Steven  R.  Aleman.    Dec.  5. 

1991.  18  p  91-862  EPW 

Summary  of  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (PL.  102-325).  by  Margot  A.  Schenet     Aug.  27, 

1992.  13  p.  92-690  EPW 

Summary  of  Legislative  History  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  by  Bob  Lyke.    Aug.  20,  1992.    6  p. 

92-661   EPW 

Title  III,  Higher  Education  Act:  Institutional  Aid 
Reauthorized  by  the  I02d  Congress,  by  James  B. 
Stedman.   July  31,  1992.    15  p.  92-627  EPW 

TRIO  Programs:  Reauthorized  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments,  by  James  B.  Stedman.   Sept.  15,  1992. 
14  p.  92-708  EPW 

Urban  Education:  Audio  Brief,  by  James  Stedman  and 
Wayne  Riddle.   June  29,  1992.  AB50251 

Urban  Education:  Proposals  for  Reform,  by  Catherine 
Jovicich.   Aug.  12.  1992.   28  p.  92-653  EPW 


Vocational  Education  Programs:  FY  1992  Appropriations, 
by  Paul  M.  Irwin  and  Richard  N.  Apling.    Dec.  26.  1991. 
5  p.  91-903  EPW 

ELECnONS 

Campaign  Finance:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP0I4C 

Campaign  Finance  Legislation  in  the  102d  Congress,  by 
Joseph  E.  Cantor.    Revised  Aug.  21,  1992.    21  p. 

92-677  GOV 

Campaign  Finance  Legislation  in  the  102nd  Congress,  by 
Joseph  E  Cantor    Revised  Dec.  18.  1991.    18  p. 

91-326  GOV 

Campaign  Finance  Reform:  A  Side  by  Side  Comparison  of 
S.  3.  H.R.  3750,  (102d  Cong.),  and  Current  Law,  by  L. 
Paige  Whitaker  and  Joseph  E.  Cantor.    Jan.  31,  1992. 
141  p.  92-126  A 

Campaign  Finance  Reform:  Senate  &  House  Bills,  S.  3  and 
H.R.  3750.  as  Passed  in  the  I02d  Congress,  by  Joseph  E. 
Cantor.    Revised  Jan.  10,  1992.    22  p.  92-67  GOV 

Campaign  Finance  Reform;  Videoprogram,  by  Joseph 
Cantor  and  Thomas  Durbin.    Mar.  30  1992.  Program 
time:  60  minutes.  LTR92-404 

Campaign  Financing  in  Federal  Elections:  A  Guide  to  the 
Law  and  Its  Operation,  by  Joseph  E.  Cantor.    Revised 
Oct.  24,  1991.    72  p.  91-770  GOV 

Campaign  Financing:  Issue  Brief,  by  Joseph  E.  Cantor. 
Regularly  updated.    15  p.  IB87O20 

Contingent  Election:  Congress  Elects  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  by  Thomas  H.  Neale.  May  20,  1992. 
12  p.  92-453  GOV 


Electoral  College:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 


IP031E 


The  Electoral  College  Method  of  Electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  Proposals  for  Reform,  by 
Thomas  M.  Durbin.    Revised  July  2,  1992.    28  p. 

92-551  A 

Electoral  College:  Selected  References,  1958-1992,  by 
George  Walser     Revised  June  1992.    10  p.  92-499  L 

Electoral  Process:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by 
Tangela  G.  Roe.    Revised  Aug.  24,  1992.    10  p. 

92-220  L 

Electoral  Votes  Based  on  the  1990  Census,  by  David  C. 
Huckabee.    Nov.  19,  1991.    4  p.  91-809  GOV 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  and  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Doctrine:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  L.  Paige  Whitaker. 
Dec.  4,  1991.    10  p.  IB82087 

Federal  Election  Commission:  Issue  Brief,  by  L.  Paige 
Whitaker.   Updated  regularly.  IB92050 

First  Amendment  Issues  and  Major  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  Relating  to  Campaign  Finance  Laws,  by 
Tliomas  M.  Durbin.    Revised  Jan.  7,  1992.    17  p. 

92-48  A 
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Forum:  The  1992  Elections;  Change  or  Continuity?,  by 
Congressional  Research  Service.  CRS  review,  v.  13, 
June-July  1992:  1-36.  REV  6-92 

The  House  Apportionment  Formula:  Challenges  Raised  by 
the  Montana  and  Massachusetts  Cases,  by  David  C. 
Huckabee.    Jan.  14,  1992.    24  p.  92-69  GOV 

Independent  Presidential  Candidates:  1992  Ballot  Access 
Requirements  and  the  Ross  Perot  Candidacy,  by  Thomas 
H.  Neale  and  David  C.  Huckabee.    Revised  Sept.  23, 
1992     13  p.  92-548  GOV 

Political  Action  Committees  (PACs):  Info  Pack.     Updated 
as  needed.  IP196P 

Political  Action  Committees  (PACs):  Sources  for  Lists  of 
PACs.  by  Judith  B.  Frazier.    June  30,  1992.    6  p. 

92-538  C 

The  Presidential  Election  Process,  by  Kevin  J.  Coleman, 
Thomas  H.  Neale,  Joseph  E.  Cantor  and  George  Walser. 
June  4,  1992.    93  p.  92-528  GOV 

Presidential  Election  Process:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IP252P 

Presidential  Primary  and  Caucus  Dates  and  Delegate 
Totals,  1992,  by  Kevin  J.  Coleman.    Revised  Dec.  27, 

1991.  10  p.  91-877  GOV 

Selection  of  Delegates  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Conventions,  1992:  State-by-Sute  Procedures, 
by  Daryl  B.  Harris  and  Kevin  J.  Coleman.    Feb.  28, 

1992.  272  p.  92-236  GOV 

Suies  Ban  on  Write-in  Votes:  Summary  of  United  Sutes 
Supreme  Court  Decision,  Burdick  v.  Takushi,  Director  of 
Elections  of  Hawaii,  Et  Al.  (June  8,  1992),  by  Cathy 
Gilmore.   June  30,  1992.    5  p.  92-536  A 

Term  Limitations:  Bibliography-in-Brief,  1977-1992,  by 
George  Walser.    Feb.  1992     7  p.  92-253  L 

Term  Limits  for  Federal  and  Sute  Legislators:  Background 
and  Current  State  Activity,  by  Sula  P.  Richardson. 
Revised  Sept.  16,  1992.    24  p.  92-322  GOV 

Term  Limits:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP439T 

The  U.S.  Election  Process,  by  Thomas  H.  Neale.  Nov.  6, 
1991     5  P  91-803  GOV 

Voter  Registration  and  Turnout:  1948-1990,  by  Royce 
Crocker.    Revised  Aug.  11.  1992.  126  p.         92-637  GOV 

Voting  Rights  Act:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by 
George  Walser.    Jan.  2.  1992.    2  p.  92-15  L 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  Amended:  Its  History 
and  Current  Issues,  by  Garrine  P.  Laney.  Revised  July 
13,  1992.    44  p.  92-578  GOV 

1992  Presidential  Candidates,  by  Jennifer  Manning,  Janet 
Hays  and  Katherine  Eckel.    Dec.  II,  1991.    7  p. 

91-864  C 


ENERGY 

Alcohol  Fuels;  Issue  Brief,  by  Migdon  Segal.  Updated 
regularly  IB74087 

Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Nuclear  Proliferation:  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Warren  H.  Donnelly  and  Zachary  S. 
Davis.    Oct.  4,  1991.    15  p.  IB89I03 

Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Standards:  Another  Cup  of 
CAFE?  Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  Bamberger.  Updated 
regularly.  IB90I22 

DOE'S  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program:  Goals  and 
Funding;  Issue  Brief,  by  Larry  Parker.    Updated 
regularly.  IB8807I 

DOE'S  FY  1 992  Budget:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Marc 
Humphnes.    Nov.  27,  1991.  IB9I060 

Domestic  Natural  Gas  Production:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Joseph  P.  Riva.    May  28,  1992.    II   p.  IB89009 

Energy  Conservation  and  Renewables:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Karen  L   Alderson.    Dec.  30,  1991.    2  p. 

91-919  L 

Energy  Conservation:  Technical  Efficiency  and  Program 
Effectiveness;  Issue  Brief,  by  Fred  Sissine.    Updated 
regularly.  IB85I30 

Energy  Efficiency  and  Conservation:  A  Compendium  of 
Legislation,  I02d  Congress,  1st  Session,  by  Fred  Sissine. 
Dec.  27,  1991     33  p  91-930  SPR 

Energy  Efficiency  and  Conservation:  Legislation  of  the 
I02d  Congress,  2d  Session,  by  Fred  Sissine.  May  27, 
1992.    7  p.  92-463  SPR 

Energy  Efficiency  and  Renewable  Energy  Provisions  of 
House  and  Senate  National  Energy  Strategy  Legislation: 
A  Side-by-Side  Comparison,  by  Fred  Sissine  and  Daniel 
Morgan     Oct    1,  1991.    8  p.  91-709  SPR 

Energy  Efficiency  and  Renewable  Energy  Provisions  of  S. 
2166  and  H  R  776:  A  Side-by-Side  Comparison,  by  Fred 
Sissine  and  Daniel  Morgan.    Mar.  10,  1992.    21  p. 

92-272  SPR 

Energy  Efficiency  in  Buildings:  Technological  Options,  by 
Daniel  Morgan     Feb.  3,  1992.    36  p.  92-121  SPR 

Energy  Efficiency  in  Cars  and  Light  Trucks,  by  Daniel 
Morgan    June  II.  1992.    50  p.  92-502  SPR 

Energy  from  Biomass-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel  Morgan. 
Jan.  31.  1992.    2  p  92-111   SPR 

Energy  from  the  Ocean-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel  Morgan. 
Jan.  31,  1992.    2  p.  92-115  SPR 

Energy  Policy:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Ted  L. 
Burch.    Revised  Aug.  19,  1992.    5  p.  92-224  L 

Energy  Policy  Info  Pack,  by  Congressional  Reference 
Division.    Updated  as  needed.  IP447E 

Energy  Ta;i  Policy  Issues:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products, 
by  Karen  L.  Alderson.   Jan  2,  1992.    2  p.  92-8  L 
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The  External  Costs  of  Oil  Used  in  Transportation,  by 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division. 
June  17.  1992.    64.  23  p.  92-574  ENR 

Geothermal  Energy-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel  Morgan. 
Jan.  31.  1992.    2  p.  92-109  SPR 

Giant  Oil  Fields  and  Domestic  Oil  Production,  by  Joseph 
P.  Riva,  Jr.    Mar.  9,  1992.    7  p.  92-265  SPR 

H.R.  776:  A  Side-by-Side  Comparison  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Versions,  by  Science  Policy  Research  Division; 
Env'ronment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division. 
Sept.  8,  1992.    84  p.  92-695  SPR 

Hydroelectric  Energy-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel  Morgan. 
Jan   31.  1992     2  p.  92-112  SPR 

Hydroelectricily:  Background  and  Issues,  by  Amy  Abel. 
July  6,  1992.    7  p  92-546  ENR 

Japan's  Sea  Shipment  of  Plutonium:  Issue  Brief,  by  Warren 
H.  Donnelly  and  Zachery  Davis.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9209I 

Kuwaiti  Oil  Well  Fires,  by  Joseph  P.  Riva.  Revised  Nov. 
18,  1991.   5  p.  91-313  SPR 

Magnetic  Fusion  Energy:  Issue  Brief,  by  Richard  E. 

Rowberg     Updated  regularly.  IB9I039 

Motor  Fuel  Marketing:  An  Outline  Comparison  of  Three 
Bills,  by  Bernard  A.  Gelb.    May  27.  1992.    4  p. 

92-461   E 

Motor  Fuel  Marketing  Competition  and  H.R.  2966.  by 
Bernard  A.  Gelb.    Revised  Mar.  4.  1992.    9  p. 

92-238  E 

National  Energy  Policy:  A  Bill  This  Year?  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Ted  L   Burch.    Dec.  30.  1991.    4  p. 

91-920  L 

National  Energy  Policy:  A  Bill  This  Year?  Audio  Brief,  by 
Robert  Bamberger  and  Carl  Behrens.    Jan.  IS.  1992. 

AB50240 

National  Energy  Policy:  A  Bill  This  Year;  Videoprogram. 
by  Robert  Bamberger  and  Carl  Behrens.  Mar.  17.  1992. 
Program  time:  60  minutes.  LTR92-39I 

Natural  Gas~An  Historical  Perspective,  by  Lawrence 

Kumins.    Jan.  6.  1992.    8  p.  92-49  ENR 

Natural  Gas  Legislation:  Streamlining  the  Regulatory 
Process;  Issue  Brief,  by  Larry  Kumins.    Updated 
regularly.  IB9I138 

New  York  v.  United  States:  Radioactive  Waste,  by  Michael 
V.  Seilzinger.    July  7,  1992.    4  p.  92-549  A 

Nuclear  Energy  Policy:  Issue  Brief,  by  Mark  Holt  and 
Warren  H.  Donnelly.    Updated  regularly.  IB88090 

Nuclear  Energy:  Safety  and  Waste  Issues;  Info  Pack. 
Updated  as  needed.  IP074N 

Nuclear  Energy:  Selected  References,  1991-1992,  by  Bonnie 
F.  Mangan.    Apr.  1992.    14  p.  92-446  L 


Nuclear  Waste  Disposal:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by 
B  F.  Mangan.    Jan.  6,  1992.    3  p.  92-30  L 

OCS  Leasing  Moratoria:  Their  Overlap  With  Estimates  of 
Oil  and  Gas  Resources,  by  Malcolm  M.  Simmons.  May 
21,  1992.    16  p.  92-454  ENR 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing  and  Development.  Issues 
in  the  I02d  Congress:  Issue  Brief,  by  Malcolm  M. 
Simmons.    Updated  regularly.  IB9I063 

Petroleum  in  the  Muslim  Republics  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States:  More  Oil  for  OPEC?,  by  Joseph 
P.  Riva.    Sept.  1,  1992.    43  p.  92-684  SPR 

Power  Lines  and  Electromagnetic  Fields:  Issues  for 
Congress;  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Christopher  H. 
Dodge     Apr.  27,  1992     13  p.  IB9I051 

Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935:  Is  This  the 
Time  for  Reform?  Issue  Brief,  by  Amy  Abel.    Updated 
regularly.  IB890S2 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935: 

Legislative  History  and  Background,  by  Ellen  Lazarus. 
Feb  26,  1992     20  p.  92-226  A 

Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  Reform:  Comparison 
of  S  2166  and  H.R  776,  by  Amy  Abel.  Revised  Apr  7, 
1992     49  p  92-178  ENR 

Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978:  A  Fact 
Sheet,  by  Amy  Abel.    July  30,  1992     2  p.      92-603  ENR 

Renewable  Energy:  A  Compendium  of  Legislation.  102nd 
Congress.  1st  Session,  by  Fred  Sissine.    Dec.  27,  1991. 
17  p  91-931  SPR 

Renewable  Energy  and  the  Environment-A  Fact  Sheet,  by 
Daniel  Morgan     Jan    31.  1992.    2  p.  92-113  SPR 

Renewable  Energy  Technologies,  by  Daniel  Morgan.  May 
18,  1992     22  p.  92-444  SPR 

Restructuring  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Enterprise:  A 
Comparison  of  S.  2166  (Title  X)  and  H.R.  776  fTitle  VI). 
by  Marc  Humphries.    Mar.  6.  1992     18  p.      92-271  ENR 

Russia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States:  Oil 
Resources,  by  Joseph  P.  Riva,  Jr.    Jan.  16,  1992     6  p. 

92-78  SPR 

Scenic  Rivers  and  H.R  776:  To  Dam  or  Not  to  Dam?,  by 
Steven  M.  Wiese  and  Amy  Abel.    Aug.  18,  1992.    13  p. 

92-660  ENR 

Solar  Photovoltaic  Energy-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel 

Morgan     Jan.  31.  1992.    2  p  92-114  SPR 

Solar  Thermal  Energy-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel  Morgan. 
Jan   31,  1992.    2  p  92-110  SPR 

The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  Issue  Brief,  by  Robert 
Bamberger.    Updated  regularly  IB87050 

Uranium  Enrichment  Issues:  Issue  Brief,  by  Marc 
Humphries.    Updated  regularly.  IB90I51 

U.S.  Nuclear  Cooperation  With  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Warren  H. 
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Donnelly  and  Zachary  S.  Davis.    Oct.  17,  1991.    6  p. 

IB91090 

U.S.  Nuclear  Cooperation  With  Poland:  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Warren  H.  Donnelly.    July  31,  1992.    6  p. 

IB92084 

Wind  Energy-A  Fact  Sheet,  by  Daniel  Morgan.   Jan.  31, 
•992.    2  p.  92-116  SPR 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Air  Pollution-Clean  Air  Act:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IP008A 

Air  Quality:  Implemenuting  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990;  Issue  Brief,  by  Susan  Mayer. 
Updated  regularly.  1B9I022 

Alternative  Fuels  and  Reformulated  Gasoline:  Issue  Brief, 
by  David  Gushee.    Updated  regularly.  IB9I008 

Alternative  Fuels  for  Automobiles:  Are  They  Cleaner  Than 
Gasoline?,  by  David  E.  Gushee.    Feb.  27,  1992.    30  p. 

92-235  S 

Anurctica:  Environmental  Protection  and  Conservation  of 
Resources;  Issue  Brief,  by  James  E.  Mieike     Updated 
regulariy.  IB92108 

Armed  Services  Sites  and  the  Superfund  National  Priorities 
List,  by  Michael  M.  Simpson.    June  18,  1992.    15  p. 

92  516  SPR 

Beverage  Conuiner  Deposit  Laws  in  the  Sutes,  by  Mark 
Gurevitz     Revised  Dec.  9,  1991.    16  p  91-859  A 

Carbon  Taxes:  Cosl-Effective  Environmental  Control  or 
Just  Another  Tax?,  by  Larry  Parker.    Aug.  4,  1992. 
32  P  92-623  ENR 

Civilian  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal:  Issue  Brief,  by  Mark 
Holt.    Updated  regularly.  IB920S9 

Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management:  Technical  and 
Policy  Issues,  by  Mark  Holt  and  James  E.  Mieike.    Dec 
10,  1991     53  p  91-867  eNR 

Clean  Water  Act  Reauthorization:  Issue  Brief,  by  Claudia 
Copeland.    Updated  regulariy.  IB9I052 

Coal  Market  Effects  of  C02  Control  Strategies  as 

Embodied  in  H.R.  1086  and  H.R.  2663,  by  Larry  Parker. 
Dec.  13,  1991     38  p.  91-883  ENR 

Current  International  Environmenul  Negotiations,  by  Susan 
R.  Fletcher.    Nov.  20,  1991.    6  p.  91-820  ENR 

The  Current  State  of  Federal  R&D  Environmental 

Technologies,  by  John  D.  Moteff.    Aug.  25,  1992.    61  p. 

92-675  SPR 

Directions  in  Environmenul  Legislation:  Tlie  102nd 
Congress,  by  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy 
Division.    Coordinated  by  Manin  R.  Lee,  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division.   Jan.  21,  1992. 
3'  P  92-81   ENR 

Disaster  Relief  Program  Summaries,  by  Keith  Bea.    May  4, 
'992.    4  p.  92-401  GOV 


Economic  and  Environmental  Policymaking:  Two-Stepping 
to  a  Waltz,  by  John  E.  Blodgett.    Mar.  16,  1992.    19  p. 

92-295  ENR 

Encouraging  Recycling:  Sute  Minimum  Content  Laws,  by 
Mark  Reisch.    Dec.  24,  1991.    17  p.  91-904  ENR 

The  Environment  as  a  Foreign  Policy  Issue:  Issue  Brief,  by 
Curt  Tamoff.    Updated  regularly.  IB89151 

Environmental  Education,  by  Eugene  H.  Buck.    Aug.  25, 
'992.    4  p  92-668  ENR 

Environmental  Equity,  by  Linda-Jo  Schierow.    Aug.  14, 
'992.    6  p.  92-646  ENR 

Environmental  Legislation  and  Trade:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Ted  L.  Burch.    Jan.  2,  1992.    4  p.       92-7  L 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Cabinet-Level 
Status?  Issue  Brief,  by  Mary  E.  Tiemann  and  Martin  R. 
Lee.    Updated  regulariy.  IB90069 

Environmenul  Protection  Agency:  FY  1992  Budget; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Martin  R.  Lee.    Jan.  8,  1992. 

IB91115 

EPA's  Progress  in  Implementing  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  by  Susan  L.  Mayer.    Dec.  6,  1991. 
25  p  91-901  ENR 

Federal  Recycling  and  Procurement  Programs,  by  Susan  L. 
Mayer    July  21,  1992.    15  p.  92-586  ENR 

FEMA  and  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  by  Keith  Bea.    May 
7,  1992.    37  p.  92-425  GOV 

Forum:  Water  Quality  and  Resources,  by  Congressional 
Research  Service.    CRS  review,  v.  12,  Dec.  1991:  1-24. 

REV  12-91 

Global  Climate  Change:  Issue  Brief,  by  John  Justus  and 
Wayne  Morrisey.    Updated  regularly.  IBS900S 

Global  Climate  Change:  Legislative  Actions  in  the  I02d 
Congress,  1st  Session,  by  Wayne  A.  Morrissey.    Mar.  31, 
'992.    28  p.  92-393  SPR 

Greenhouse  Effect  and  Ozone  Depletion:  Info  Pack. 

Updated  as  needed.  IP405G 

Hazardous  Waste  Management  and  the  Superfund  Program: 
Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed  IP094H 

Implementing  Acid  Rain  Legislation:  Issue  Brief,  by  Larry 
Parker.    Updated  regulariy.  IB9I035 

International  Environmenul  Issues:  Overview;  Issue  Brief. 
by  Susan  Fletcher.    Updated  regulariy.  IB91047 

The  Ivory  Trade:  Implications  for  African  Elephant 
Population,  by  Jennifer  A   Heck.    June  25,  1992.    6  p. 

92-533  ENR 

Lead  in  the  Environment:  Concerns,  Control,  and  Issues; 
Issue  Bnef,  by  Linda-Jo  Schierow.    Updated  regularly. 

IB920I5 

Major  International  Environmental  Issues:  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Lisa  B.  Dove.    Jan.  2,  1992.    8  p. 

92-13  L 
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Methyl  Bromide  and  Stratospheric  Ozone  Depletion: 
Scientific  Basis  for  Regulation?,  by  Wayne  A.  Morrissey. 
Aug.  14,  1992.    10  p.  92-647  SPR 

Oil  Recycling  Bills:  A  Comparison  of  H.R.  872.  H.R.  1411, 
H.R.  3956,  and  Industry's  Proposal,  by  Mark  Reisch. 
Feb.  25,  1992.    22  p.  92-247  ENR 

PCBs:  Background  and  Update,  by  Linda-Jo  Schierow. 
Feb.  18,  1992.    II  p.  92-193  ENR 

Radon:  Congressional  and  Federal  Concerns;  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Christopher  H.  Dodge  and  Mira  Courpas. 
Apr.  24,  1992.  IB86144 

Radon:  Issues  and  Congress;  Issue  Brief,  by  Michael 

Simpson  and  Christopher  H.  Dodge.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92095 

Reauthorization  of  RCRA:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products, 
by  Ted  L.  Burch.    Dec.  30,  1991.    5  p.  91-911   L 

Reauthorization  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  (RCRA);  Videoprogrim,  by  Jim 
McCarthy.    Mar.  16,  1992.  Program  time:  60  minutes. 

LTR92-390 

Recycled  Content  Legislation:  Audio  Brief,  by  James 

McCarthy.    Jan.  9,  1992  AB50241 

Recycling  and  Reducing  Packaging  Waste:  How  the  United 
States  Compares  to  Other  Countries,  by  James  E. 
McCarthy.    Nov.  8,  1991.    112  p.  91-802  ENR 

Recycling:  Info  Pack,  by  Congressional  Reference  Division. 
Updated  as  needed  IP437R 

Recycling  of  Refrigerants:  Implications  for  Air 
Conditioning  Businesses,  by  David  E.  Gushee  and 
Jennifer  A.  Heck.    July  14,  1992.    6  p  92-562  ENR 

Recycling:  Selected  References,  1990-1992,  by  Jon 
Cawthome.    Sept.  1992.    29  p.  92-759  L 

Rockets  and  Ozone:  Should  Alternative  Technologies  Be 
Developed?,  by  John  D.  Moteff.    Nov.  22.  1991.    18  p. 

91-819  SPR 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act:  Implementing  the  1986 

Amendments;  Issue  Brief,  by  Mary  E.  Tiemann.    Updated 
regularly  IB9104I 

Solid  and  Hazardous  Waste  Management:  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  James  E.  McCarthy.    Jan.  8,  1992.  IB90022 

Solid  Waste:  Comparison  of  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Reauthorization  Legislation  in  the  I02d 
Congress,  by  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy 
Division.    Aug.  10.  1992.    Ill  p.  92-648  ENR 

Solid  Waste  Management:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP396S 

Solid  Waste  Management:  RCRA  Reauthorization;  a 
Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Ted  L.  Burch.    Revised 
Aug.  17,  1992.    6  p.  92-214  L 

Solid  Waste  Management:  RCRA  Reauthorization  Issues; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Mark  Reisch  and  James  E. 
McCarthy.    Jan.  6.  1992.  1B91069 


Solid  Waste  Management:  RCRA  Reauthorization  Issues; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Renee  E.  Pannebaker  and  James  E. 
McCarthy.    Updated  regularly  IB87I76 

Solid  Waste:  RCRA  Reauthorization  Issues;  Issue  Brief,  by 
James  E.  McCarthy     Updated  regularly.  IB92018 

State  and  Local  Burdens  on  Imported  Waste;  Constitutional 
Issues,  by  Robert  Meltz.    Revised  Oct.  25.  1991.    22  p. 

91-771  A 

The  Stratospheric  Ozone  Layer:  Regulatory  Issues;  Issue 
Brief,  by  David  E.  Gushee.    Updated  regularly. 

IB8902I 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and 

Development:  Selected  References,  1989-1992.  by  Lisa  B. 
Dove     Apr.  1992.    25  p.  92-359  L 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  (UNCED):  Brazil  1992.  by  Susan  R. 
tnetcher.    Revised  Oct.  2.  1991     6  p.  91-363  ENR 

Water  Quality:  Implementmg  the  Clean  Water  Act;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Claudia  Copeland.    Updated  regularly. 

1B89102 

Water  Quality  Issues:  Info  Pack      Updated  as  needed. 

IP369W 

HNANaAL  AND  HSCAL  AFFAIRS 

Accountant  Liability  under  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989.  by 
Charles  V.  Dale.    June  25.  1992.    15  p.  92-529  A 

Bank  and  Thrift  Problem  Institutions:  Proposals  for  Early 
Resolution  Through  Open-Bank  Assistance,  by  F.  Jean 
Wells.    Apr.  14.  1992.    13  p  92-379  E 

Bank  Capital  Funding:  Income  Bonds  Revived?,  by  William 
D.  Jackson.    Dec.  13,  1991.    6  p.  91-871   E 

Bank  Failures  and  the  Deposit  Insurance  Fund:  Issue  Brief, 
by  Pauline  H.  Smale     Updated  regulariy.  IB92005 

Bank  Mergers  and  Interstate  Banking:  Policy  Issues,  by 
William  Jackson.    Mar.  24,  1992.    25  p.  92-305  E 

Bank  Sales  of  Insurance:  Issue  Brief,  by  Jean  K.  Rosales 
and  William  D.  Jackson.    Updated  regularly.         IB89I57 

Banking  and  Real  Estate:  Profit  Enhancement  or  Disaster?, 
by  William  Jackson.    July  9,  1992.    27  p.  92-561   E 

Banking  Issues:  An  Overview;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IP429B 

Banking  Issues  and  Legislation  in  the  102d  Congress:  A 
Canvass  and  Definition  of  Terms,  by  Economics 
Division.    Coordinated  by  F.  Jean  Wells     Feb.  7.  1992. 
16  p.  92-151   E 

Banking  Reform  and  International  Banking,  by  Walter  W. 
Eubanks.    Feb.  20,  1992.    6  p.  92-197  E 

Banks  and  Thrifts  in  Transition:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Felix  Chin.    Dec.  23,  1991.    7  p. 

91-897  L 
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Banks,  Thrifts,  and  Financial  Subility:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Felix  Chin.    Revised  Aug.  12,  1992.    9  p. 

92-229  L 

Banks,  Thrifts,  and  Financial  Stability:  Issue  Brief,  by  F. 
Jean  WelU.    Updated  regularly  IB92040 

BCCI:  Issues  for  Congress;  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Raphael  F.  Perl.    Feb.  7.  1992.    15  p.  IB91I25 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 
History,  Membership,  and  Current  Issues,  by  Pauline  H. 
Smale.    May  29.  1992.    II  p  92-494  E 

Commercial  Banking:  An  Analytical  Survey  of  Its 

Regulation  and  Structure,  by  F.  Jean  Wells,  William  D. 
Jackson  and  M.  Maureen  Murphy.    Sept.  8.  1992.    17  p. 

92-721  E 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  After  FIRREA,  by  M. 
Maureen  Murphy.    Oct.  22,  1991.    10  p.  91-754  A 

The  Credit  Crunch;  Bank  Regulatory  or  Monetary  Policy?, 
by  William  Jackson  and  Gail  Makinen.    Mar.  31,  1992. 
22  p.  92-340  E 

The  Dual  Banking  System  of  Regulation:  Financial 
Federalism,  by  William  Jackson.    Aug.  20,  1992.    12  p. 

92-709  E 

Environmental  Infrastructure  and  the  State-Local  Sector: 
Should  lax-Exempt  Bond  Law  Be  Changed?,  by  Dennis 
Zimmerman.    Dec.  16,  1991.    8  p.  91-886  E 

FDIC  Improvement  Act  of  1991  (Pub.  L.  102-242):  A 
Summary,  by  M.  Maureen  Murphy.  Mar.  20,  1992. 
25  p.  92-352  A 

Federal  Preemption  of  Stale  Consumer  Protection  Laws  as 
Applied  to  National  Banks  and  Other  Federally 
Chartered  Banking  Institutions,  by  Charles  V.  Dale. 
Mar.  12,  1992.    18  p.  92-296  A 

Federal  Reserve  Financing,  by  William  Jackson.    Oct.  16, 
1991.    6  p.  91-746  E 

Federal  Reserve  System:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed 

IPI05F 

Financial  Services  and  Providers:  Problems  and  Prospects, 
by  F.  Jean  Wells.    Feb.  4.  1992.    lip.  92-164  E 

Glass-Steagall  Act:  Should  Bankers  Be  Brokers?  Issue  Brief, 
by  William  D.  Jackson.    Updated  regularly.  IB9I038 

Interstate  Banking:  Issue  Brief,  by  William  D.  Jackson 
Updated  regularly.  IB92071 

Multinational  Bank  Supervision,  by  Walter  W.  Eubanks. 
Oct.  23,  1991.    17  p.  91-768  E 

National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  by  Pauline 
H.  Smale.    July  6,  1992.    5  p  92-545  E 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation:  Its  Organization  for 
Management  Decision-Making,  by  F.  Jean  Wells.    Oct.  2, 
1991.    6  p.  91-711   E 

The  RTC  Refinancing,  Restructuring,  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1991  Pub.  L.  102-233:  A  Summary,  by  M. 
Maureen  Murphy.    Apr.  15,  1992.    6  p.  92-355  A 


S&L  Issues:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 


IP41SS 


The  Savings  and  Loan  Cleanup:  Background  and  Progress; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Barbara  Miles  and  Thomas  Woodward. 
Updated  regularly.  IB9I070 

The  "Savings  and  Loan  Cleanup":  Federal  Regulatory 
Arrangements  and  Proposals  for  Change,  by  F.  Jean 
Wells.    Nov.  12,  1991.    11  p.  91-810  E 

Truth-in-Savings,  by  Pauline  H.  Smale.  Aug.  13,  1992. 
5  p.  92-643  E 

Variable  Rate  Savings  Bonds:  Background,  Characteristics, 
and  Evaluation,  by  James  M.  Bickley.    Sept.  22,  1992. 
14  p.  92-724  E 

FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Afghanistan:  U.S.  Policy  Options;  Issue  Brief,  by  Kenneth 
Katzman.    Updated  regularly.  IB91II1 

Africa:  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Issues;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Raymond  W.  Copson,  Brenda  M.  Branaman  and 
Theodore  S.  Dagne.    Updated  regularly.  IB91097 

African  Drought.  Famine  Risks  and  U.S.  Response:  Audio 
Brief,  by  Ray  Copson  and  Charles  Hanrahan.    Apr.  28, 
1992.  AB50247 

African  Famine:  The  Search  for  Solutions;  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Charles  E.  Hanrahan  and  Theodore  S.  Dagne. 
Feb.  18.  1992.    15  p.  IB9I082 

AID  Development  Projects  for  the  Former  Soviet  Union, 
by  Patrice  K.  Curtis.    Sept.  9.  1992.    6  p.  92-698  F 

Angola.  Afghanistan,  and  Cambodia:  Pnorities  in  Support 
for  Third  World  Resistance  Movements,  by  Raymond  W. 
Copson  and  Robert  G.  Sutter.    Dec.  5,  1991.    38  p. 

91-882  F 

Angola:  War  and  Famine;  Issue  Brief,  by  Raymond  W. 
Copson.    Updated  regularly.  IB9I030 

Armenia-Azerbaijan  Conflict:  Issue  Brief,  by  Carol 

Migdalovitz.    Updated  regularly.  IB92109 

Armenia:  Basic  Facts,  by  Carol  Migdalovitz.    Oct.  16,  1991. 
4  p.  91-747  F 

Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Islands:  Issues  for 
U.S.  Policy  in  the  1990s;  Issue  Bnef.  by  Robert  G. 
Sutter.    Updated  regularly.  IB92044 

Azerbaijan:  Basic  Facts,  by  Keith  Bemer.  Nov.  14.  1991. 
4  p.  91-808  F 

The  Baltic  Republics:  U.S.  Policy  Concerns;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Viu  Bite.    Updated  regularly.  IB90075 

Belarus  Republic  (Formerly  Belorussia):  Basic  Facts,  by 
Keith  Bemer.    Nov.  I,  1991.    5  p.  91-780  F 

Bosnia-Hercegovina:  Background  to  the  Conflict,  by  Steven 
J.  Woehrel.    July  31.  1992.    13  p.  92-621  F 

Bulgaria  After  the  October  1991  Elections:  Future  Agenda, 
by  Sergiu  Verona.    Dec.  10.  1991.    12  p.  91-873  F 
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Burma:  U.S.  Policy  and  Conflicting  International  Responses 
to  Military  Repression,  by  Larry  Niksch.   June  I,  1992. 
32  p.  92-571  F 

; 

Byelarus  (Formerly  Byelorussia):  Basic  Facts,  by  Randall  J. 
Pratt  and  Keith  Bemer.    Revised  June  4,  1992.    6  p. 

92-143  F 

Cambodian  Crisis:  Problems  of  a  Settlement  and  Policy 
Dilemmas  for  the  United  States:  Archived  Issue  Brier,  by 
Robert  G.  Sutter.    Oct    17,  1991.    14  p.  IB89020 

The  Cambodian  Peace  Agreement:  Issues  for  U.S.  Policy; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  G.  Sutter.    Updated  regularly 

IB9II46 

Caribbean-U.S.  Relations:  Issues  for  Congress;  Issue  Brief, 
by  Mark  P.  Sullivan.    Updated  regularly.  IB92047 

Central  America  and  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance:  Issues  for 
Congress;  Issue  Brief,  by  Mark  P.  Sullivan.  Regularly 
updated.    10  p.  IB84075 

A  Changing  Europe  and  U.S.  Interests:  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Sherry  B.  Shapiro.    Revised  Aug    17, 
1992.     10  p.  92-240  L 

A  Changing  Europe  and  U.S.  Interests:  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Stanley  R.  Sloan.    Sept.  28,  1992.  IB90O62 

China  Policy  Dilemmas:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by 
Sherry  B.  Shapiro.    Revised  Aug.  18,  1992.    S  p. 

92-222  L 

China-U.S.  Relations  in  a  Post-Cold  War  World:  Info  Pack, 
by  Congressional  Reference  Division.    Updated  as 
needed  IP460C 

China-U.S.  Relations  in  a  Post  Cold  War  World:  Selected 
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IB91I47 

Searching  for  Post-Cold  War  Foreign  Policy  Budget 
Priorities,  by  Ellen  Collier.    Nov.  15,  1991.   41  p. 

91-824  F 

Senate  Approval  of  Treaties:  A  Brief  Description  With 
Eumples  from  Arms  Control,  by  Ellen  C.  Collier. 
Revised  Feb.  7,  1992.    30  p.  92-150  F 

Serbia,  Montenegro  ("Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia"); 
Background  and  Basic  Facts,  by  Julie  Kim.   July  30. 
1992     II  p.  92-«12  F 

Singapore:  Background  and  U.S.  Policy  Issues,  by  Barbara 
LePoer.    May  27,  1992.   6  p.  92-464  F 
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Slovenia:  Background  and  Basic  Facts,  by  Leslie  Vinjamuri. 
Aug.  27,  1992.    6  p.  92-674  F 

Somalia:  A  Country  at  War-Prospects  for  Peace  and 
Reconciliation,  by  Theodros  S.  Dagne.    June  15,  1992. 
29  p.  92-522  F 

Somalia:  War  and  Famine;  Issue  Brief,  by  Theodore  S. 
Dagne.    Updated  regularly.  IB921I2 

South  Africa:  A  New  Political  Order;  Selected  References, 
by  Sherry  B.  Shapiro.    Revised  July  1992.    18  p. 

92-573  L 

South  Africa:  Recent  Developments:  Issue  Brief,  by  Brenda 
Branaman.    Regulariy  updated.    13  p.  IB852I3 

South  Africa:  The  Current  Situation;  Info  Pack.     Updated 
as  needed  IPJ-WS 

South  Africa:  1992  While  Referendum,  by  Brenda 

Branaman     Mar   5,  1992.    5  p.  92-257  F 

South  African  Humanitarian  Needs:  Unemployment  and 
Job  Creation,  by  Brenda  Branaman.    July  23,  1992.    23  p. 

92-598  F 

Southern  Afnca  Drought:  Issue  Brief,  by  Kimberly  D. 
Mahling  and  Charles  E.  Hanrahan.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92098 

Soviet  Disintegration:  Chronology  of  Events  September 
16-December  31,  1991,  by  Julie  Kim.    Jan.  13.  1992. 
19  p.  92-39  F 

Soviet  Humaniianan  Aid:  Emergency  Health  Assisunce,  by 
LoisMcHugh.    Oct   7,  1991.    6  p.  91-725  F 

The  Soviet  Situation  and  Implications  for  the  United  Stales, 
by  Steve  Woehrel,  Stuart  Goldman  and  William  Cooper. 
Feb.  3,  1992    Program  time:  60  minutes.  LTR92-179 

Soviet  Transformation:  Implications  for  the  United  States;  a 
Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Sherry  B.  Shapiro. 
Revised  Aug   28,  1992.     10  p.  92-46  L 

Soviet  Transformation:  Info  Pack.      Updated  as  needed. 

IP233S 

Sudan:  U.S   Foreign  Assistance  Facts;  Archived  Issue  Brief, 
by  Ellen  Laipson  and  Raymond  Copson.    Feb.  18,  1992. 
15  p.  IB8S065 

Syrian-US.  Relations:  Issue  Brief,  by  Alfred  Prados. 

Updated  regularly  IB92075 

Taiwan-Mainland  China  Relations-Implications  for  the 
United  States,  by  Robert  G   Sutter.    Aug  6,  1992.    27  p. 

92-658  S 

Taiwan:  Recent  Developments  and  U.S.  Policy  Choices; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  G.  Sutter.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92038 

Taiwan's  National  Assembly  Election,  1991-Implications 
for  Taiwan's  Policies  and  U.S.  Interests,  by  Robert  G. 
Sutter.    Jan.  10,  1992     11   p.  92-62  F 

TajikisUn:  Basic  Facts,  by  Liam  Wasley.  Nov.  14,  1991. 
4  p.  91-806  F 


Tajikistan  Republic:  Basic  Facts,  by  Beth  M.  Gerard  and 
Liam  Wasley.    Revised  June  11,  1992.    6  p.  92-140  F 

Tied  Aid  Credits:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  James  K. 

Jackson.    Mar.  3,  1992.    11  p.  IB89131 

Transition  in  the  Former  Soviei  Union:  Current  Conditions; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Stuart  D.  Goldman.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9II35 

Treaties  Between  the  United  Sutes  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
Current  Sutus  Following  the  Breakup  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
by  Jonathan  E.  Sanford.    Mar.  9,  1992.    3  p.        92-268  F 

Turkmen  Republic:  Basic  Facts,  by  Jim  Nichol.  Oct.  24, 
1991.    3  p  91-767  F 

Turkmenistan:  Basic  Facts,  by  Leah  Titerence  and  Jim 
Nichol.    Revised  May  15,  1992.    5  p.  92-144  F 

Ukraine:  Basic  Facts,  by  Carmen  R.  Garland.    Nov.  6, 
1991.    4  p  91-789  F 

Ukraine:  Issue  Brief,  by  Steven  Woehrel.    Updated 

regularly.  IB92072 

U.N.  System  Funding:  Congressional  Issues;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Vita  Bite     Updated  regularly.  IB86II6 

United  Nations  Operations  in  Cambodia:  Issue  Brief,  by 
Lois  B   McHugh.    Updated  regularly.  IB92096 

The  United  Slates  and  International  Human  Rights 
Treaties  A  Summary  of  Provisions  and  Status  in  the 
Ratification  Process,  by  Vila  Bile. 
79  p.  92-991  F 

U.S.  Agnculiural  Assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union:  Policy 
Issues.  Issue  Brief,  by  Remy  Jurenas.    Updated  regularly. 

IB90139 

U.S.  and  International  Assistance  lo  the  Former  Soviei 
Union   Issue  Brief,  by  Curt  Tamoff.    Updated  regularly. 

IB91050 

The  US  and  the  Post-Cold  War  World:  Audio  Brief,  by 
Mark  Lowenthal,  John  Collins  and  Stanley  Sloan.  Jan. 
I,  1992  AB50232 

The  US  and  the  Post-Cold  War  World;  Videoprogram,  by 
Mark  Lowenthal,  John  Collins  and  Stanley  Sloan     Jan. 
20,  1992   Program  lime:  37  minutes.  LTR92-I53 

U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow:  Options  for  Congress:  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  David  Hennes     Feb    10,  1992     14  p 

IB90I41 

U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  and  Foreign  Policy  Budget 
Pnoniies:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Sherry  B. 
Shapiro.    Jan.  8,  1992     7  p.  92-51  L 

U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  and  Foreign  Policy  Budget 
Priorities;  Videoprogram,  by  Larry  Nowels,  Viu  Bite, 
Clyde  Mark,  Shirley  Kan  and  David  Hennes.    Feb.  II, 
1992.  Program  time:  60  minutes.  LTR92-196 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Iraq:  1980-1990,  by  Kenneth  Katzman, 
Clyde  R.  Mark  and  Alfred  Prados.    June  26,  1992.    32  p. 

92-542  F 
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The  U.S.  Role  in  the  Post-Cold  W»r  World:  Issues  for  a 
New  Great  Debate,  by  Stanley  R.  Sloan.    Mar.  24,  1992. 
36  P  92-308  S 

U.S.-Soviet  Relations:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Stuart  D. 
Goldman.    Oct.  18,  1991.  IB89008 

U.S.-Synan  Relations  Since  the  Iraq  Invasion  of  Kuwait:  A 
Chronology,  by  Kenneth  Katzman.    Dec.  18.  1991     16  p. 

91-895  F 

U.S. -Thai  Economic  Relations  in  the  1990s:  Views  of  Some 
Members  of  Thailand's  Economic  Elite,  by  Raymond  J. 
Aheam.    July  15,  1992.    41  p.  92-605  F 

Uzbek  Republic:  Basic  Facts,  by  Jim  Nichol.    Oct.  23, 
1991.    4  p  9, .7^1   p 

Uzbekistan:  Basic  Facts,  by  Julie  R.  Sinclair  and  Jim 

Nichol     Revised  Feb    14,  1992     6  p.  92-177  F 

Vielnam-U.S.  Relations:  The  Debate  Over  Normalization; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  G   Sutler     Updated  regularly 

IB92054 

West  European  Electoral  Trends,  by  Karen  E.  Donfried 
July  22,  1992.    17  p  92.599  p 

West  European-US   Relations  and  Europe's  Future,  by 
Stanley  R.  Sloan     Feb.  20,  1992     15  p.  92-196  S 

Yugoslavia:  Chronology  of  Events  June  15,  1991-Augusl 
15,  1992,  by  Julie  Kim  and  Erich  Saphir.    Aug   25.  1992. 
*3  P  92-689  F 

Yugoslavia  Civil  War  in  the  Balkans,  Info  Pack,  by 
Congressional  Reference  Division     Updated  as  needed. 

IP466Y 

Yugoslavia  Crisis  and  US.  Policy:  Issue  Brief,  by  Steven  J. 
Woehrel     Updated  regularly  IB9I089 

Yugoslavia  Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Former  Republics, 
Their  Conflict  and  the  Western  Response,  by  Steven  J. 
Woehrel     Sepi    3,  1992.    13  p  92-704  F 

Yugoslavia   Refugee  Assistance,  by  Lois  B   McHugh     Sept 
29.  1992     17  p.  92.740  p 

Yugoslavia   US  Aid  and  Sanctions,  by  Julie  Kim     Dec 
12,  1991     4  p.  9|.86g   P 

Yugoslavia:  U.S.  Policy  and  Options,  by  Mark  M. 

Lowenthai     Aug    II.  1992     6  p.  92-632  S 

Zaire-Poliiical  Transition:  Issues  for  the  United  Slates; 
Archived  Issue  Bnef.  by  Raymond  W  Copson     Sept    10. 
'"^  IB92033 

Zaire:  Political  Crisis,  by  Raymond  W.  Copson     Oct   4, 
1991.    6  p  91.721   p 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

Career  Guidance  and  Federal  Job  Information:  Info  Pack. 
Updated  as  needed.  IP0I6C 

Economics  Division   Subject  Areas  by  Research  Section, 
by  Leon  M   Cole.    Revised  Jan   7,  1992.    2  p.       92-47  E 


Rag  Etiquette:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP365F 

Grants  and  Foundation  Support:  Selected  Sources  of 
Information  on  Government  and  Private  Funding,  by 
RiU  Tchan  and  Rhoda  Newman.    Revised  June  8,  1992. 
'  P  92-498  C 

Hotlines  and  Other  Useful  Government  Telephone 

Numbers:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IPI06H 

Internships  and  Fellowships:  Congressional,  Federal,  and 
Other  Work  Experience  Opportunities,  by  Janet  Kinzer. 
Revised  Mar.  2,  1992.    18  p.  92-292  C 

Pearl  Harbor  50th  Anniversary:  Info  Pack,  by 
Congressional  Reference  Division.    Updated  as  needed. 

IP4S5P 

Public  Speaking  and  Speechwriting:  Selected  References, 
by  Jean  Bowers.    Revised  Oct.  1991.    10  p.  91-817  L 

Select  Major  Issues  Before  Ihe  I02d  Congress.  Second 
Session,  by  Congressional  Research  Service.    Revised 
Apr.  27,  1992.    28  p  92.1    pLN 

Sources  of  Information  on  the  Slates,  by  Margaret  E. 

Melun.    Revised  Sept  4,  1992     5  p  92-688  C 

Speech  Material:  Abraham  Lincoln's  and  George 

Washington's  Birthdays;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP373A 

Speech  Material:  Columbus  Day,  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP380C 

Speech  Matenal:  Fourth  of  July;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP377F 

Speech  Material:  Graduation;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP379S 

Speech  Maienal:  Labor  Day;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 

needed  IP374L 

Speech  Material:  Memorial  Day;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP376M 

Speech  Material:  Thanksgiving  Day;  Info  Pack.     Updated 
as  needed  IP38IT 

Speech  Material:  Veterans  Day;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP378V 

Speechwriting  and  Delivery:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP139S 

Washington.  DC  and  the  US  Capitol  Building:  Info  Pack 
Updated  as  needed.  IPI32W 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

Amending  the  U.S.  Consiiiution:  By  Congress  or  by 
Constitulional  Convention,  by  Thomas  M.  Durbin     Sept. 
18.  1992      18  p.  92-729  A 

American  National  Government:  An  Overview,  by 
Frederick  M    Kaiser     Revised  June  2,  1992     5  p 

92-483  GOV 
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The  Application  of  (he  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
Congress:  A  Legal  Analysis,  by  Jay  R.  Shampamsky. 
Apr.  28,  1992.    24  p.  92-403  A 

The  Assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 
Conspiracy  Theories,  by  Suzanne  Cavanagh.   Mar.  10, 
1992.    1 1  p.  92-270  GOV 

Basic  Reference  Sources  for  Use  by  Congressional  Offices: 
An  Annotated  Selection  of  Publications  and  Services,  by 
Rita  Jimenez.    Feb.  I,  1992.    24  p.  92-183  C 

Bicameralism:  The  House  and  Senate,  by  Ilona  Nickels. 
Oct.  23,  1991.    5  p.  91-800  GOV 

Campaign  Finance  Reform:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products, 
by  Jean  Bowers.    Dec.  30,  1991.    4  p.  91-912  L 

Campaign  Finance  Reform:  Senate  &  House  Bills,  S.  3  and 
H.R.  3750,  as  Passed  in  the  102d  Congress,  by  Joseph  E. 
Cantor.    Dec    17,  1991.    22  p.  91-885  GOV 

Campaign  Management:  Selected  References,  by  Jean 

Bowers.    Apr.  1992.    16  p  92-409  L 

Caucuses  and  Legislative  Service  Organizations  of  the  I02d 
Congress:  An  Informational  Directory,  by  Sula  P. 
Richardson.    Revised  May  22,  1992.    54  p. 

92-527  GOV 

The  Committee  System  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  by  Carol 
Hardy-Vincenl.    Apr.  8,  1992.    7  p.  92-347  GOV 

Congress:  An  Overview,  by  Walter  J.  Olcszek.  Jan.  9, 
1992.    4  p  92-59  S 

Congress'  Exemption  from  Selected  Major  Legislation:  A 
Legal  Analysis,  by  Jay  R.  Shampansky,  Charles  Dale, 
Jack  Maskell.  Kathleen  S.  Swendiman,  Vincent  E. 
Treacy  and  Raymond  J.  Celada.    Mar.  19,  1992.    33  p. 

92-294  A 


Congress:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 


IP022C 


Congress:  Selected  Information  About,  by  Frederick  H. 
Pauls.    Jan   7,  1992.    12  p.  92-57  S 

Congressional  Adjournment  Dates,  Targeted  and  Actual: 
95th  Through  102nd  Congress,  First  Session  (1977-1991). 
by  Ilona  B   Nickels.    Revised  Aug.  II,  1992.    2  p. 

92-640  GOV 

Congressional  and  Governmental  Ethics,  by  Mildred  L. 
Amer.    Dec    II.  1991.    4  p.  91-884  GOV 

Congressional  Casework:  Approaches  and  Considerations; 
Videoprogram,  by  Congressional  Research  Service.    Aug. 
18.  1992.  Program  time:  54  minutes.  LTR92-1344 

Congressional  Conference  Committees,  by  Walter  J. 

Oleszek    Jan.  9,  1992.    4  p.  92-60  S 

Congressional  Liaison  Offices  of  Selected  Federal  Agencies, 
by  Office  of  Special  Programs.  Inquiry  Section.  Revised 
Jan.  16,  l«92.    37  p  92-88  PGM 

A  Congressional  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance: 
Proposals,  Rationales,  and  Possible  Objections,  by 
Frederick  M   Kaiser    Dec.  18,  1991     9  p. 

91-893  GOV 


Congressional  Office  Operations  and  Staffmg:  Selected 
References,  by  Fred  H.  Pauls.   Jan.  8,  1992.    3  p. 

92-63  S 

Congressional  Office  Operations:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IPI51C 

Congressional  Offices  of  Fair  Employment  Practices: 
Summary  of  Authorizing  Legislation  and  Side-by-Side 
Comparison,  by  Leslie  Gladstone.    July  22,  1992.    20  p. 

92-588  GOV 

The  Congressional  Pay  Constitutional  Amendment:  Issues 
Pertaining  to  Ratification,  by  David  C.  Huckabee  and 
Thomas  M.  Durbin     May  7,  1992.    15  p.       92-422  GOV 

Congressional  Redistricting  Plans  Based  on  the  1990 
Census:  Status  as  of  December  2,  1991,  by  David  C. 
Huckabee.    Dec.  5,  1991.    6  p.  91-850  GOV 

Congressional  Redistricting  Plans  Based  on  the  1990 
Census:  Status  as  of  July  21,  1992,  by  David  C. 
Huckabee.    Revised  July  22,  1992.    6  p.  92-397  GOV 

Congressional  Reform:  A  Synopsis  of  Concerns  and 

Proposals,  by  Frederick  H.  Pauls     Mar.  16,  1992.    II  p. 

92-289  S 

Congressional  Reform  and  Change:  Selected  Proposals 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Represenutives,  I977-I99I, 
by  Sean  Tucker.    Mar.  16,  1992.    40  p.  92-312  GOV 

Congressional  Reform:  Info  Pack,  by  Congressional 

Reference  Division.    Updated  as  needed.  IP462C 

Congressional  Reform:  Issue  Brief,  by  Frederick  H.  Pauls 
and  Judy  Schneider.    Updated  regularly.  IB92066 

Congressional  Reform  Proposals  Introduced  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  102d  Congress,  by  Frederick  H.  Pauls. 
Dec.  4,  1991.    20  p.  91-858  S 

Congressional  Salaries  and  Benefits:  Selected  References, 
1983-1992,  by  Jean  Bowers.    June  1992.    22  p. 

92-509  L 

Congressional  SufT:  An  Analysis  of  Their  Roles,  Functions, 
and  Impacts,  by  Paul  S   Rundquist,  Judy  Schneider  and 
Fredenck  H.  Pauls.    Jan.  24,  1992.    33  p.  92-90  S 

The  Congressional  Standing  Committee  System,  by  Carol 
Hardy-Vincent.    Revised  Sept.  14,  1992.    73  p. 

92-707  GOV 

Congressional  Terms  of  Office  and  Tenure:  Historical 
Background  and  Contemporary  Issues,  by  Sula 
Richardson.    Dec.  9,  1991.    122  p.  91-880  GOV 

Congressional  Votes  and  Judicial  Action  on  Outside 
Income  and  Honoraria  Restrictions,  1974-1992,  by 
Mildred  L  Amer.    Revised  Mar.  5,  1992.    29  p. 

92-267  GOV 

Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes:  Selected  References, 
1988-1992,  by  Tangela  G.  Roe     Aug.  13,  1992.    6  p. 

92-638  L 

Constitutional  Qualifications  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Eligibility  for  Office  Including  the  Issue  of  Term  Limits, 
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by  Thomas  M.  Durbin.    Revised  Dec.  5,  1991.    23  p. 

91-848  A 

The  Conslilulionalily  of  Slates  Limiting  Congressional 
Terms,  by  L.  Paige  Whitaker.    Jan.  2,  1992.    9  p. 

92-19  A 

Current  Post-Employment  "Revolving  Door"  Laws  for 
Federal  Government  Personnel,  by  Jack  Maskell.    Jan. 
31.  1992     6  p.  92-117  A 

Ethics  in  Government:  Reform  of  Laws  and  Regulations; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Mildred  L.  Amer.    Jan.  22, 
1992     15  p  IB89134 

Federal  Advisory  Committees:  Their  EsUblishment  and 
Composiiion.  by  Stephanie  Smith.    Jan.  24,  1992.    42  p 

92-89  GOV 

Federal  Employees  and  the  FYI992  Budget  Proposals: 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  James  P.  McGralh.  Feb  8, 
1992     II   p  IB9II08 

Federal  Executive  Departments:  An  Overview,  by  Gary  L. 
Galemore.    Revised  Oct.  18.  1991.    59  p.       91-716  GOV 

The  Federal  Incentive  Awards  Program:  A  Brief 

Overview,  by  James  P   McGrath.    Jan.  22,  1992.    26  p 

92-92  GOV 

Federal  Procurement  A  Brief  Overview,  by  Stephanie 
Smith     May  29.  1992     6  p  92-470  GOV 

Federal  Regulations:  90-Day  Moratorium  and  Review,  by 
Rogelio  Garcia.    Feb    19.  1992.    9  p.  92-194  GOV 

Foreign  Inieresi  Lobbying   Issue  Brief,  by  Richard  C. 
Sachs     Updated  regularly  IB9II01 

Freshmen  Members  of  Congress  88lh-102d  Congresses 
(Number  and  Percentage  for  House.  Senate,  and 
Combined),  by  Mildred  Lehmann  Amer.    May  27,  1992 
3  p  92-468  GOV 

Governmeni  Publicaiions-How.  What.  When,  Where,  and 
Why:  Info  Pack      Updated  as  needed.  IP264G 

The  Governors  and  Lieuienani  Governors  of  the  Slates  and 
Other  Jurisdictions,  by  Isabelle  Malloy.  Revised  Mar.  18. 
1992     8  p  92-290  C 

Hatch  Act  Amendments    Polilical  Activity  and  the  Civil 
Service.  Issue  Bnef.  by  Barbara  L.  Schwemle.    Updated 
regularly  IB87153 

"Hatch  Act"  Restrictions  on  Political  Activities  of 
Non-Profii  Organizations  Receiving  Federal  Funds,  by 
Jack  Maskell     May  6.  1992     4  p.  92-407  A 

The  House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct:  A 
Bnef  History  of  Its  Evolution  and  Jurisdiction,  by 
Mildred  Amer.    Revised  Aug.  II.  1992.    16  p. 

92-686  GOV 

House  of  Representatives'  Management:  Background  and 
Current  Issues,  by  Paul  E   Dwyer,  Mildred  Amer.  John 
S.  Pontius.  Lorraine  H.  Tong  and  Paul  S.  Rundquist. 
Apr.  17.  1992     31  p.  92-373  GOV 


Impeachment:  An  Overview  of  Constitutional  Provisions, 
Procedure,  and  Practice,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Bazan.    Revised 
Sept.  23,  1992.     16  p.  92-720  A 

Inauguration  of  the  President:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IP3I6I 

Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall:  Direct  Democracy  in 
the  United  Sutes,  by  Thomas  H.  Neale.  Oct.  18.  1991. 
6  p  91-752  GOV 

Legal  and  Congressional  Ethics  Standards  of  Relevance  to 
Those  Who  Lobby  Congress,  by  Jack  Maskell.  Revised 
Oct.  18,  1991      14  p.  91-163  A 

Legislative  Procedure:  An  Introduction;  Info  Pack. 

Updated  as  needed.  IP247L 

Legislative  Research:  A  Guide  to  Conducting  Legislative 
Research  in  a  Congressional  Office;  Info  Pack.     Updated 
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The  Largest  Entitlement  Programs,  by  Kenneth  Cahill. 
May  4,  1992.    6  p.  92-400  EPW 

Mandatory  Income  Tax  Withholding  from  Pension 

Distributions,  by  James  R.  Storey.    Sept.  14,  1992.    6  p. 

92-629  EPW 
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92-219  A 

Pension  Beneru  Guaranty  Corporation:  Proposals  to  Shore 
Up  the  Single-Employer  Program;  Issue  Brief,  by  Ray 
Schmitt.    Updated  regulariy.  IB92I06 

Pension  Issues:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP428P 

Poveny  and  Welfare  Among  Urban  Families  With 
Children,  by  Vee  Burke    Sept.  8,  1992.    4  p. 

92-692  EPW 


Poverty  and  Welfare  in  Urban  Areas:  Audio  Brief,  by  Vee 
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Jean  Yavis  Jones.    Feb.  12,  1992.    6  p.  92-163  EPW 

Public  Pension  Plans:  A  Status  Report,  by  Ray  Schmitt, 
Carolyn  L.  Merck  and  Jennifer  A.  Neisner.    Revised 
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Falk.    Jan.  16,  1992.    6  p.  92-76  EPW 

Refundable  Tax  Credits  for  Families  With  Children:  Issue 
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Rules  Governing  Salary  Reduction  Retirement  Plans,  by 
James  Storey.    Revised  Feb    18,  1992.    21  p. 

92-218  EPW 

Simplification  of  Pension  Rules:  Proposals  and  Issues;  Issue 
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Social  Security:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  M. 

Alexandra  Salinas.    Jan   2.  1992     9  p.  92-4  L 

Social  Security:  An  Introduction;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
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Social  Security:  Brief  Facts  and  Statistics,  by  David  Koitz. 
Revised  Oct.  23,  1991.  16  p  91-570  EPW 

Social  Security  Financing  and  Taxation:  Recent  Issues;  Info 
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The  Social  Security  "Notch":  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP266S 
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Debate;  Issue  Brief,  by  David  Koitz  and  GeofTrey 
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Social  Security:  The  Cost-or-Living  Adjustment  in  January 
1992,  by  David  Koitz  and  Geoffrey  Kollmann.  Revised 
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Offset  Provision  and  Examples  of  How  It  Works,  by 
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Status  of  the  Disability  Programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  by  David  Koitz,  Jennifer  Neisner  and 
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Unemployment  Compensation  in  the  Group  of  Seven 
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Unemployment  Compensation:  Info  Pack.  Updated  as 
needed  IP451U 

Unemployment  Compensation:  Response  to  the  Current 
Economic  Downturn:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Gene 
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Unemployment  Compensation:  The  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  (EUC)  Program,  by  Gene 
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Welfare  and  Poverty:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 
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The  WIC  Program:  Eligibility,  Coverage,  and  Funding,  by 
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Census:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Tangela  G.  Roe. 
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Computer  Security  Enhancement  to  Prevent  Disasters  and 
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Software:  A  Legal  Analysis,  by  Douglas  Reid  Weimer. 
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Management:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Stephanie  Smith. 
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Another  Rail  Labor  Strike?  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Linda 
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IB9I004 

Comprehensive  OSHA  Reform  Legislation,  by  Mary  Jane 
Bolle     Dec.  9.  1991.    6  p  91-856  E 

Compuier  Service  Personnel:  Overtime  Pay  under  Section 
13  (A)  (I)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  by  William 
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Construction  Workers:  Safety  and  Health  Legislation;  Issue 
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Drug  Testing  in  the  Workplace:  Federal  Programs; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Sharon  S.  Gressle.    Oct.  23, 
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Educating  New  American  Workers:  Improving  the 
Transition  from  School  to  Work,  by  Bob  Lyke  and 
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Education  and  Training  of  the  Workforce: 

Bibliography-in-Brief.  by  M   Alexandra  Salinas.    Jan. 
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Congress  and  Their  Implications,  by  William  G. 
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Congress  and  Their  Implications:  Archived  Issue  Brief, 
by  William  G.  Whittaker.    Jan.  7,  1992.    14  p.       IB90082 

Indexing  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Rate:  Methodologies 
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KSOPs:  The  Combination  of  an  Employee  Stock 
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and  Public  Welfare  Division.    June  23,  1992.    56  p. 
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Labor  Laws  Exemption  or  Exclusion  of  the  White  House, 
Supreme  Court,  and  Congress,  by  Economics  Division. 
Nov.  14,  1991.    8  p  91-799  E 

Labor  Market  Effects  of  the  Baby-Boom  Generation,  by 
Linda  Levine.    Feb   3,  1992.    17  p.  92-165  E 

Manufactunng  Job  Trends  by  Region  and  State,  by  Linda 
Levine     Revised  Aug    17,  1992     14  p  92-669  E 

"Model  Garment"  Production:  Home  Sewing  and  Industrial 
Homework  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  by 
William  G   Whittaker.    Jan.  24,  1992.    25  p.         92-101   E 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  for  Federal  Workers: 
Comparison  of  H  R    3149  and  H.R   3160,  by  Mary  Jane 
Bolle     Feb    14,  1992.    15  p.  92-188  E 

Older  Workers  in  the  Labor  Market,  by  Gail  McCallion. 
Reprinted  Apr.  1992,    27  p.  92-341  E 

Parental  Leave:  Legislation  in  the  lOOth  Congress;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Leslie  W.  Gladstone.    Updated  regularly. 

IB86I32 

Pay  Equity  Legislation  in  the  I02d  Congress;  Issue  Brief, 
by  Linda  Levine.    Updated  regularly.  IB91080 


Plant  Closing  Legislation;  Worker  Adjustment  and 
Retirement  Notification  Act  (WARN);  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Mary  Jane  Bolle.   Oct.  24.  1991.    12  p. 

IB87160 

Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Workplace:  Selected  References, 
by  Jean  Bowers.    Nov.  29,  1991.     7  p.  91-836  L 

Strike  Replacement:  Issue  Brief,  by  Gail  McCallon. 

Updated  reguUrly.  IB92010 

Tax  Incentives  to  Train  or  Retrain  the  Work  Force,  by 
Nonna  A.  Noto  and  Louis  Alan  Talley.    Revised  Apr.  9, 
1992.    8  p.  92-346  E 

Tax  Status  of  Group  Legal  Services  Plans,  by  Louis  Alan 
Talley.    Revised  Apr.  8,  1992.    9  p.  92-345  E 

Trade  Adjustment  Assisunce:  The  Program  for  Workers, 
by  James  R   Storey     Revised  Dec   26.  1991      15  p. 

92-73  EPW 

Unemployment,  Dislocated  Workers,  and  Job  Creation; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Linda  Levine.    Updated  regularly. 

IB90I54 

Union  Membership  Trends  and  Concessionary  Bargaining, 
by  Gail  McCallion.    Sept.  14,  1992.    19  p.  92-705  E 
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Anti-Stalking  Statutes:  Background  and  Constitutional 
Analysis,  by  Kenneth  R.  Thomas     Sept.  26,  1992.    II   p. 

92-735  A 

"Assault  Weapons":  Military-Style  Semiautomatic  Firearms 
Facts  and  Issues,  by  Keith  Bea     Revised  June  4,  1992. 
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Attorneys'  Fees:  The  Bush  Administration  Proposal  to 
Adopt  the  English  Rule,  by  Henry  Cohen  Feb.  28. 
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Crime  and  Drug  Abuse:  Audio  Brief,  by  Harry  Hogan  and 
Keith  Bea.    July  17,  1992  AB50253 

Crime  Control:  Federal  Initiatives;  Info  Pack      Updated  as 
needed.  IP310C 

Crime  Control:  The  Federal  Response;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Suzanne  Cavanagh.    Updated  regularly.  IB90078 

Crime,  Drug,  and  Gun  Control:  Comparison  of  Major 
Omnibus  Bills  of  the  102nd  Congress,  by  American  Law 
Division;  Govemmeni  Division     Coordinated  by  Harry 
Hogan.  Revised  Nov.  15,  1991.    132  p  91-737  GOV 

Crime,  Drug,  and  Gun  Control:  Highlights  of  Conference 
Agreement  on  H.R.  3371,  102d  Congress,  by 
Government  Division;  American  Law  Division. 
Coordinated  by  Harry  Hogan,  Government  Division. 
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Crime,  Drug,  and  Gun  Control:  Major  Omnibus  Legislation 
Pending;  a  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Jean  M. 
Bowers.    Dec.  31,  1991.    4  p.  91-926  L 

Drug  Abuse  and  Control:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP030D 

Drag  Abuse  in  America:  Selected  References,  1990-1992, 
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Handgun-Buyer  Background  Checks:  Comparison  of  Bills 
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Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention:  Background 
and  Current  Issues,  by  David  Teasley  and  Suzanne 
Cavanagh.    Aug.  11,  1992.    18  p.  92-633  GOV 
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Mandatory  Sentencing  and  the  Requirements  of  the  Eighth 
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Counsel  Law,  by  Jack  H.  Maskell.    Revised  Feb.  5,  1992. 
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Narcotics  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs:  Brief  Summaries  of 
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Hogan     Revised  Sept.  25.  1992     40  p.  92-732  GOV 
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Raphael  F.  Perl     June  22.  1992      15  p.  92-526  F 
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Provisions  of  State  Law  Abrogating  Restrictions  on 
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Alternative  Dispute  Resolution,  by  Henry  Cohen.    Feb. 
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Potamianos     May  5,  1992     35  p.  92-415  F 

Scawolf  or  SSN-21  Nuclear-Powered  Atuck  Submarine; 
Archived  Issue  Bnef,  by  Ronald  O'Rourke.    Oct.  1.  1991. 
15  p  "890051 

South  Africa's  New  Nuclear  Status;  Archived  Issue  Brief, 
by  Zachary  Davis  and  Warren  H.  Donnelly.    Nov.  22, 

1991  9  p  IB91131 

Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  Transition;  Issue  Brief,  by  Edward 
F.  Bruner.    Updated  regularly.  IB92014 

START  and  Nuclear  Arms  Control;  Chronology  of  Major 
Events  1982-1992,  by  Amy  F.  Woolf.    Revised  June  26. 

1992  19  p.  92-535  F 
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START:  Evolution  of  Selected  Provisions,  by  Amy  F. 
Woolf.    Feb.  10,  1992.    39  p.  92-160  F 

START  Index:  An  Index  to  the  Strategy  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty,  by  Mark  M.  Lowenthal.    Nov.  1,  1991.    25  p. 

91-782  S 

Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START):  Verification 
and  Compliance  Issues;  Issue  Brief,  by  Mark  M. 
Lowenthal.    Updated  regularly.  IB91I39 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative:  Issues  for  Congress;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Steven  Hildreth.    Updated  regularly.       IB85170 

Strategic  Nuclear  Forces  After  START:  The  Relationship 
Between  Strategy,  Doctrine,  and  Deep  Reductions,  by 
Amy  F.  Woolf    Aug.  12,  1992.    39  p.  92-649  F 

Tactical  Aircraft  Modernization:  Issues  for  Congress;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Bert  H.  Cooper.    Updated  regularly.        IB92115 

Taiwan:  US   Advanced  Fighter  Aircraft  Sales-Pro  and 
Con.  by  Robert  G.  Sutter  and  Wayne  Morrison     Sept.  1. 
1992.    7  p  92-680  S 


Terrorism:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 


IP299T 


Terrorism:  U.S.  Policy  Options;  Issue  Brief,  by  James  P. 
Woollen     Updated  regularly.  IB92074 

Terronsi  Incidents  Involving  U.S.  Citizens  or  Property, 
1981-1986:  A  Chronology;  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
James  P.  Wootten.    Dec.  12.  1991.  1B86096 

United  Nations  Peacekeeping:  Issues  for  Congress;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Marjorie  Ann  Browne.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9O103 

US   Armed  Forces:  Statistical  Trends,  1985-1991  (as  of 
January  1.  1992).  by  John  M.  Collins  and  Dianne  E 
Rennack     Aug  6,  1992     140  p.  92-657  F 

U.S   Defense  Industrial  Base:  Selected  References. 
I988-I99I.  by  Valentin  Leskovsek.    Dec    1991.     Up 

92-70  L 

US   Defense  Industrial  Base;  Videoprogram.  by  John 

MolefT  and  Gary  Pagliano.    Feb.  24,  1992    Program  time: 
60  minutes  LTR92-182 

U.S.  Forces  in  Europe:  Military  Implications  of  Alternative 
Levels,  by  Edward  F.  Bruner.    Sept.  28,  1992.    31  p. 

92-736  F 

U.S.-French  Security  Relations  After  the  Cold  War,  by 
Stanley  R.  Sloan.    Sept.  3,  1992.    6  p.  92-682  S 

The  US  Intelligence  Community  and  the  Countemarcotics 
Efron.  by  Richard  A  Best,  Jr  and  Mark  M  Lowenthal. 
Jan.  14,  1992.    23  p.  92-74  F 

U.S.  Miliury  Force  Reductions:  Capabilities  Versus 
Requirements,  by  John  M.  Collins.    Jan   8.  1992.    45  p. 

92-43  S 

U.S.  Mihiary  Interaction  With  Southeast  Asian  Countries, 
by  Jeffrey  D.  Young.    Feb.  27,  1992.    19  p.  92-241   F 

The  US   Nuclear  Role  in  NATO  at  the  End  of  the  Cold 
War,  by  Sunley  R.  Sloan.    June  5,  1992.    15  p. 

92-484  S 


V-22  Osprey  Tilt-Rotor  Aircraft  (Weapons  Facts):  Issue 
Brief,  by  Bert  H.  Cooper.    Regularly  updated.    4  p. 

IB86I03 

Verification  and  Compliance:  Soviet  Compliance  With 
Arms  Control  Agreements;  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Amy  F.  Woolf    Jan    13,  1992.    II  p.  IB84I31 

The  War  Powers  Resolution:  Eighteen  Years  of 

Experience,  by  Ellen  C.  Collier.    Revised  Feb.  4,  1992. 
<5  p.  92-133  F 


War  Powers  Resolution:  Info  Pack. 


Updated  as  needed. 

IPI3IW 


War  Powers  Resolution:  Presidential  Compliance;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Ellen  Collier.    Regularly  updated     16  p. 

IBS  1050 

Weapons  Nonproliferalion  Policy  and  Legislation:  I02d 
Congress,  by  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense 
Division.    Revised  May  5,  1992.     145  p  92-429  F 

Women  in  the  Armed  Forces:  Issue  Brief,  by  Ellen  C. 
Collier.    Updated  regularly  IB92008 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fee: 

Reauthorization  Issues;  Issue  Brief,  by  Duane  Thompson. 
Updated  regularly.  IB92092 

Adminisiralive  Appeals  of  Forest  Service  Timber  Sales,  by 
Pamela  Baldwin  and  Ross  W.  Gone.    Apr.  8,  1992.    9  p. 

92-349  A 

ANWR  Development:  Analyzing  Its  Economic  Impact,  by 
Bernard  A.  Gelb.    Feb.  12.  1992.    6  p.  92-169  E 

Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  A  Checklist  of  CRS 

Products,  by  Ted  L.  Burch.    Jan   2.  1992.    5  p.       92-5  L 

Arctic  Resources:  Over  a  Barrel?:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
M.  Lynne  Com.  Claudia  Copeland  and  Pamela  Baldwin. 
Apr.  24.  1992  IB9101I 

Bnef  Summaries  of  Federal  Animal  Protection  Statutes,  by 
Henry  Cohen.    Revised  Nov   6.  1991.     16  p.         91-791   A 

Clearcutting  in  the  National  Forests,  by  Adela  Backiel  and 
Ross  W.  Gorte.    July  29.  1992.    36  p.  92-607  ENR 

Countervailing  Duties  on  Canadian  Lumber  Imports,  by 
Ross  W.  Gorte.    Apr  20.  1992.    6  p  92-364  ENR 

Court  Rulings  During  1991  on  Constitutional  Taking 

Claims  Against  the  United  States,  by  Robert  Meltz.    Apr. 
3.  1992     6  p  92-337  A 

Debt-for-Nature  Fact  Sheet,  by  Betsy  A.  Cody.    Revised 
Dec.  13,  1991.    5  p.  91-106  ENR 

Desalination  Research  and  Development;  Issue  Brief,  by 
James  E.  Mielke.    Updated  regulariy.  IB91048 

Economic  Considerations  in  Natural  Resource  Production 
and  Protection,  by  Ross  W   Gorte.    Sept.  18,  1992.    13  p. 

92-719  ENR 
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Emergency  Drought  Relief:  A  Comparison  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Versions  of  H.R.  355,  by  Betsy  A.  Cody. 
Nov.  5.  1991.    12  p.  91-793  ENR 

Endangered  Species  Act:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by 
Lisa  B   Dove.    Dec.  30,  1991.    3  p.  91-917  L 

Endangered  Species  Act  Issues:  Issue  Brief,  by  M.  Lynne 
Com.    Updated  regularly.  IB9I086 

Endangered  Species:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP192E 

EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Lack  Authority  to 
Regulate  "Isolated"  Wetlands:  Hoffman  Homes.  Inc.  v. 
EPA,  by  Robert  Meltz  and  Jeffrey  Zinn.    July  6,  1992. 
6  p.  92-547  A 

The  Federal  Helium  Program,  by  James  E.  Mielke.    Apr.  8. 
1992     4  p  92-344  SPR 

Into  the  Fray  Agam:  The  Supreme  Court  Accepts  Two 
Regulatory  Taking  Cases,  by  Robert  Meltz.    Jan.  10, 
1992.    6  p.  92-58  A 

A  Legislative  History  of  Outdoor  Recreation  User  Fees,  by 
LaTonya  L.  Brown.    Aug    14.  1992.    23  p. 

92-645  ENR 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act:  Reauthorization 
Issues,  by  Jennifer  Heck  and  Eugene  H.  Buck     Sept.  18. 
1992     22  p.  92-728  ENR 

Marine  Sanctuaries  Program:  Issues  in  the  I02d  Congress; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Malcolm  Simmons.    Updated  regularly. 

IB92085 

Multiple  Use,  Sustained  Yield  and  Other  Philosophies  of 
Federal  Land  Management:  A  Selected  Bibliography,  by 
Lisa  B    Dove     Feb    28.  1992.     14  p  92-250  L 

National  Wildlife  Refuges:  Places  to  Hunt?,  by  Jennifer  A 
Heck     July  28,  1992     6  p  92-597  ENR 

Natural  Resource  Issues  in  National  Defense  Programs,  by 
George  H   Siehl     Oct.  31,  1991.  35  p  91-781   ENR 

Oceans  and  Coastal  Resources:  A  Bnefing  Book,  by 
Congressional  Research  Service  Oceans  and  Coastal 
Management  Issues  Team     Sept.  1,  1992     171   p 

92-687  ENR 

Public  Lands  and  Resources:  BLM  Management  Issues: 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Adela  Backiel,  Ross  Gorte. 
Marc  Humphries  and  Pamela  Baldwin.    Feb.  7,  1992. 

IB91068 

Reaulhonzation  of  the  Clean  Water  Act:  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Lisa  B   Dove     Dec.  30.  1991.    5  p. 

91-913  L 

Reintroduction  of  Wolves,  by  Jennifer  A.  Heck.    June  24. 
1992     6  p.  92-524  ENR 

Renewal  Options  for  Water  Service  Contracts  in  the 
Central  Valley  Project  of  California,  by  Betsy  A.  Cody, 
A   Barry  Carr  and  Ralph  M.  Chite.    Apr.  24,  1992. 
32  p.  92-387  ENR 


Revisiting  the  Doctrine  of  Standing:  Lujan  v.  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  by  Ellen  M.  Lazarus.   June  25.  1992.    6  p. 

92-532  A 

River  and  River  Corridor  Protection:  Status  of  State  and 
Federal  Programs  and  Options  for  Congress,  by  Betsy  A. 
Cody.  Jeff  Zinn  and  George  Siehl.    July  17,  1992.    85  p. 

92-575  ENR 

Salmon  and  Smelt  on  the  Pacific  Coast:  Endangered 
Species  Act  Listing  Proposals  and  Issues;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Eugene  H.  Buck,  Amy  Abel  and  Betsy  Cody.   Updated 
regularly.  IB9II12 

Spotted  Owls  and  Old  Growth  Forests:  Issue  Brief,  by  M. 
Lynne  Corn     Updated  regularly.  IB90094 

Slate  Statutes  Prohibiting  Cruelty  to  Animals,  by  Henry 
Cohen     Aug  9,  1992.    20  p.  92-651  A 

Tropical  Deforestation;  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP416T 

Water  Resources  Development  Act:  Implementing  the 
Omnibus  Project  Reforms;  Issue  Brief,  by  Steve  Hughes 
Updated  regularly.  IB87088 

Western  Water  Supplies   Issues  in  the  I02d  Congress;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Beisy  A   Cody     Updated  regularly.         IB91I02 

Wetland  Issues  in  the  I02d  Congress;  Issue  Brief,  by  Jeffrey 
A   Zinn  and  Claudia  Copeland.    Updated  regularly. 

IB9I058 


Wetlands  Issues:  Info  Pack      Updated  as  needed. 


IP423W 


Wetlands  Protection.  Pnvate  Property  and  Taking  Issue: 
Audio  Brief,  by  Robert  Meltz.    Jan.  9,  1992.         AB50239 

Wetlands  Protection.  Private  Property,  and  the  Taking 
Issue.  Videoprogram.  by  Robert  Meltz.    Mar.  10.  1992. 
Program  time:  60  minutes.  LTR92-357 

The  1872  Mining  Law:  Time  for  Reform?;  Issue  Brief,  by 
Marc  Humphnes.    Updated  regularly.  IB89130 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Academic  Research  Faciliiies:  Funding  Options;  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Genevieve  J.  Knezo.    Sept.  4,  1992.    16  p. 

IB92002 

American  Science  at  a  Cniical  Crossroads:  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Karen  L  Alderson.    Dec.  31,  1991. 
6  p  91-927  L 

American  Science  at  a  Cntical  Crossroads:  Issue  Brief,  by 
Genevieve  J   Knezo     Updated  regularly.  IB920I6 

Biomedical  Research:  Use  of  Animals;  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Blanchard  Randall     Dec.  9,  1991.    II  p. 

IB83I61 

Building  the  National  Research  and  Education  Network: 
Archived  Issue  Bnef.  by  Stephen  Gould.    Feb.  20,  1992. 
12  p  IB90126 

Central  and  Eastern  European  Science  and  Technology  in 
Transition  and  the  US   Response,  by  William  C. 
Boesman     Feb   5,  1992     6  p  92-129  SPR 
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Commercial  Space  Activities  in  Europe,  by  Tony 
Reichhardt.    Revised  Nov.  18,  1991.    33  p. 

91-835  SPR 

Cooperative  R&D:  Federal  Efforts  to  Promote  Industrial 
Competitiveness;  Issue  Brief,  by  Wendy  H.  Schachl. 
Updated  regularly.  IB890S6 

The  Distribution  of  Apparent  Academic  Earmarks  in  the 
Federal  Government's  F^'  1992  Appropnations  Bills,  by 
James  D.  Savage.    Sept.  22,  1992.    47  p.  92-727  SPR 

Dynamic  Random  Access  Memory  Chips  and  the 
Competitiveness  of  the  US   Semiconductor  Chip 
Industry,  by  Gary  Guenther.    July  22,  1992.    14  p. 

92-771   E 

Earthquakes:  Wailing  for  the  "Big  One",  by  James  E. 
Mielke     Aug.  27,  1992.    8  p.  92-676  SPR 

Tlie  EC  1992  Harmonization  Process  and  Issues  in 
Research  and  Development,  by  Glenn  J.  McLoughIm 
July  16.  1992.    20  p.  92-572  SPR 

Energiya  and  Other  Space  Launch  Vehicles  Available  from 
the  Posi-Soviet  Space  Program,  by  Marcia  S.  Smith. 
Feb.  20.  1992.    6  p.  92-201  SPR 

Foreign-Bom  Science  and  Engineering  Doctorate  Students 
in  U.S.  Institutions,  by  Christine  M.  Matthews  May  29, 
1992     16  p.  92-469  SPR 

Globalization  of  Research  and  Development;  Selected 
References,  by  Karen  L   Alderson.    Oct.  21,  1991.    26  p 

91-801    L 

High-Performance  Computing:  An  Overview;  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Stephen  Gould     Dec.  23,  1991      15  p 

IB90015 

Indirect  Costs  ai  Academic  Institutions:  Background  and 
Controversy;  Issue  Brief,  by  Genevieve  J    Knezo. 
Updaied  regularly  1 89 1095 

Industrial  Competitiveness  and  Technological 

Advancement:  Debate  Over  Government  Policy;  Issue 
Bnef  by  Wendy  H.  Schacht.    Updaied  regularly. 

IB91I32 

Linkages  Between  Federal  Research  and  Development 
Fundmg  and  Economic  Growth,  by  Glenn  McLaughlin 
and  Richard  E.  Rowberg.    Feb.  21.  1992.    19  p. 

92-211  SPR 

The  LTV-Thomson-CSF  Sale:  Issues  in  National  Security 
and  Technology  Transfer,  by  Glenn  J.  McLoughlin. 
June  8,  1992.    6  p.  92-486  SPR 

Mexico's  Computer  Industry  and  the  United  States,  by  M. 
Angeles  ViHarreal.    May  8.  1992.    6  p.  92-418  E 

Military  and  Civilan  Space  Program;  Videoprogram.  by 
Marcia  Smith  and  David  Radzanowski.  Apr.  4.  1992. 
Program  time:  60  minutes  LTR92-405 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Fiscal  Year 
1992  Appropriations,  by  David  P.  Radzanowski.  Revised 
Dec.  16.  1991.    6  p.  91-878  SPR 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  Fiscal 
Year  1993  Budget  Request,  by  David  P.  Radzanowski. 
Mar.  13,  1992.    6  p.  92-278  SPR 

Nuclear  Explosions  and  Earthquakes,  by  James  E.  Mielke. 
Sept.  15.  1992.    4  p.  92-706  SPR 

Proposed  Termination  of  the  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  (ASRM)  Program,  by  David  P.  Radzanowski. 
Apr.  3.  1992.    13  p.  92-336  SPR 

Prospects  for  the  Post-Soviet  Space  Program,  by  Marcia  S. 
Smith     Feb.  4.  1992.    6  p  92-123  SPR 

Prospects  for  the  Soviet  Space  Program,  by  Marcia  S. 
Smith     Dec.  19.  1991.    8  p.  91-887  SPR 

Research  and  Development  Funding:  Fiscal  Year  1993; 
Issue  Brief,  by  Science  Policy  Research  Division. 
Research  and  Development  Team     Coordinated  by  John 
D.  Moteff.    Updated  regularly.  IB92062 

Research  and  Development  Funding:  FY1992;  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Science  Policy  Research  Division. 
Research  and  Development  Team.    Jan.  6.  1992.    15  p. 

IB91033 

Science  and  Technology  Issues:  102nd  Congress,  Second 
Session,  by  Science  Policy  Research  Division.    Dec.  19. 
1991.    16  p.  91-890  SPR 

Science  ai  the  Crossroads   Info  Pack,  by  Congressional 
Reference  Division.    Updaied  as  needed.  IP461S 

Science  Megaprojects:  Status  and  Funding.  April  1992,  by 
Genevieve  J    Knezo     Revised  May  1992.    9  p. 

92-421  SPR 

Science  Megaprojects:  Status  and  Funding.  January  1992. 
Jan    1992   4  P.  by  Genevieve  J    Knezo  92-25  SPR 

Scientific  Personnel:  Supply  and  Demand,  by  Christine  M. 
Matthews     May  8.  1992.    6  p.  92-419  SPR 

SEMATECH:  Phase  Two  Fad  Sheet,  by  Glenn  J. 

McLoughlin.    Revised  May  11.  1992.    6  p.      92-424  SPR 

Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Program: 

Reauihonza'ion;  Issue  Bnef.  by  Wendy  H.  Schacht. 
Updated  regularly.  IB92110 

Soviet  Civilian  Research  and  Development  Facilities  and 
Funding,  by  William  C.  Boesman  and  Genevieve  J. 
Knezo    Oct.  30.  1991.    14  p.  91-778  SPR 

Soyuz  TM.  Topaz  II.  and  Other  Space  Products  Available 
from  the  Post-Soviet  Space  Program,  by  Marcia  S. 
Smith.    Feb.  20,  1992.    6  p.  92-202  SPR 

Space  Activities  of  the  United  Slates  and  Other  Launching 
Counmes/Organizations:  1957-1991,  by  Marcia  S.  Smith. 
Revised  May  II,  1992.    149  p.  92-427  SPR 

Space  Issues:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  B.  F. 

Mangan     Dec.  31.  1991     3  p  91-929  L 
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Space  Launch  Options:  Issue  Brief,  by  David  P. 

Radzanowski  and  Marcia  Smith.    Updated  regularly. 

1686121 

Space  Policy:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Marcia  Smith  and 
David  P.  Radzanowski.    Dec.  20,  I99I.    15  p.       IB87018 

Space  Sution,  Space  Sciences,  and  Space 
Commercialization,  by  Bonnie  F.  Mangan.    Dec.  1991. 
9  p.  91-905  L 

Space  Stations:  Issue  Brief,  by  Marcia  Smith.    Regularly 
updated.    16  p.  IB85209 

Technology  Development  and  Regionalization:  A  Checklist 
of  CRS  Products,  by  Bonnie  F.  Mangan.    Jan.  2,  1992. 
3  p.  92-9  L 

Technology  Transfer;  Utilization  of  Federally  Funded 
Research  and  Development;  Issue  Brief,  by  Wendy 
Schacht.    Updated  regularly.  IB85031 

Trends  in  the  Distribution  of  Apparent  Academic  Earmarks 
in  the  Federal  Government's  FY  1980-92  Appropriations 
Bills,  by  James  D   Savage.    Sept.  22,  1992.    27  p. 

92-726  SPR 

US  Civil  Earth  Observation  Programs:  Landsat,  Mission 
to  Earth,  and  Weather  Satellites;  Issue  Brief,  by  David  P. 
Radzanoski.    Updated  regularly.  IB92082 

U.S.  Commercial  Space  Activities,  by  Tony  Reichhardt. 
Feb    1.  1992     47  p.  92-125  SPR 

US.  Funding  and  Programs  for  Former  Soviet  Scientists: 
Audio  Brief,  by  Genevieve  Knezo     Mar.  26,  1992. 

AB50244 

US  Funding  and  Programs  for  Former  Soviet  Scientists; 
Videoprogram,  by  Genevieve  J.  Knezo.  May  12.  1992. 
Program  time:  60  minutes  LTR92-673 

U.S.  Space  Programs:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  B 
F   Mangan.    Revised  Aug.  18.  1992.    4  p  92-207  L 

US  Space  Programs:  Issue  Brief,  by  Marcia  S.  Smith 
Updated  regulariy.  IB9201I 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Accessibility  for  Persons  With  Disabilities  in  Federally 
Funded  Buildings,  by  Mary  F.  Smith.  June  30,  1992. 
6  p  92-541   EPW 

Adolescent  Pregnancy:  Programs  and  Issues:  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Ruth  Ellen  Wasem.    Jan.  6.  1992.    15  p. 

IB91118 

Aged:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP003A 

American  Family  Policy:  Selected  References,  1988-1992, 
by  Karen  T.  Ellenberg.    Aug.  1992.    17  p  92-685  L 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA):  An  Overview 
of  Major  Provisions,  by  Nancy  Lee  Jones  Revised  Mar. 
18,  1992.    8  p.  92-306  A 

Americans  With  Disabilities  Act:  Final  Rules  and 

Information  Sources,  by  James  W.  Watson.    Revised  July 
23,  1992     5  p.  92-311   A 


The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act:  Info  Pack.     Updated 
as  needed  IP443A 

Blind  Vendors  in  Federal  Facilities:  Brief  Background  and 
Program  Data,  by  Mary  F.  Smith.    Oct.  21,  1991.    3  p. 

91-753  EPW 

Child  Abuse  Act  and  Related  Programs:  Reauthorization 
Issues,  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Dale  H.  Robinson.    July 
10,  1992.     15  p.  IB9I027 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Fatalities:  Federal  and  State 
Issues  and  Responses,  by  Dale  H.  Robinson  and  Gina  M. 
Stevens     Apr    16,  1992.    18  p.  92-362  A 

Child  Abuse:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed.  IP019C 

Child  Care;  Implementing  Regulations  for  New  Federal 
Programs,  by  Anne  Stewart.    Dec.  12,  1991.    21   p. 

91-876  EPW 

Child  Day  Care:  Info  Pack      Updated  as  needed.       IP306C 

Child  Welfare:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Edith 
Sutterhn     Revised  Aug   27,  1992     3  p.  92-451  L 

Child  Welfare:  A  Summary  Comparison  of  House  and 
Senate  Bills,  by  Karen  Spar.    Aug.  14,  1992.    10  p. 

92-652  EPW 

Child  Welfare  and  Foster  Care  Reform:  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Edith  Sutterhn     Dec.  30,  1991.    2  p. 

91-924  L 

Child  Welfare  and  Foster  Care  Reform:  Issues  for 

Congress,  Issue  Brief,  by  Karen  Spar.    Updated  regularly. 

IB90145 

Child  Welfare  in  the  102nd  Congres:  A  Comparison  of 
House  and  Senate  Bills,  bv  Karen  Spar     Revised  Dec.  3, 
1991.    26  p.  91-648  EPW 

Child  Welfare:  Slate  Services  and  Federal  Programs,  by 
Karen  Spar     May  20.  1992     47  p.  92-455  EPW 

Community  Supported  Living  Arrangements  Services  for 
Persons  With  Developmenul  Disabilities,  by  Mary  F. 
Smith     Revised  Dec.  12,  1991.    5  p.  91-870  EPW 

Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  for  Homeless 
People,  by  Ruth  Ellen  Wasem.    Sept.  21,  1992.    6  p. 

92-715  EPW 

Family  Leave   Info  Pack,  by  Congressional  Reference 
Division     Updated  as  needed  IP237F 

Family  Violence:  Background,  Issues,  and  the  Stale  and 
Federal  Response,  by  Dale  H    Robinson.    Apr    10,  1992. 
36  p  92-356  EPW 

Homeless  in  America   Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed. 

IP3I4H 

Homelessness:  A  Survey  of  Administrative  Policy  and 
Statutes  in  the  Fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  M   Ann  Wolfe     JuneTtri992.    92  p.  92-518  A 

Housing  Programs  for  the  Disabled.,  by  Susan  M. 

Vanhorenbeck.    May  21,  1992.    5  p  92-452  E 
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HUD's  Shelter  Programs  for  the  Homeless,  by  Susan 
Vanhorenbeck.    Revised  Nov.  27,  1991      13  p. 

91-198  E 

Judicial  Enforcement  of  Federal-State  Child  Welfare 
Programs,  by  Gina  M.  Stevens.    Sept   21.  1992.    16  p. 

92-717  A 

The  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990,  by  Dale 
H.  Robinson.    Aug.  24,  1992.    5  p.  92-666  EPW 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1992:  Selected 
Provisions  of  H.R.  2967,  by  Carol  O'Shaughnessy.    May 
7,  1992.    6  p.  92-416  EPW 

Older  Americans  Act;  1991  Reauthorization  Issues;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Carol  O'Shaughnessy     Updated  regularly 

IB9I002 

Persons  With  Disability  m  the  U.S.;  Slalistrcal  Summary,  by 
Mary  F.  Smith.    Aug.  3,  1992.    4  p  92-609  EPW 

Property  Transfer;  Use  of  Federal  Properly  for  Homeless 
Assistance  Facilities  and  Prisons,  by  Ruth  Ellen  Wasem 
and  Keith  Sea.    May  26,  1992     6  p.  92-457  EPW 

Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth;  Problems,  Programs,  and 
Policies,  by  Ruth  Ellen  Wasem.    June  30,  1992     15  p. 

92-540  EPW 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Related  Programs  for 
Persons  With  Handicaps,  by  Mary  F.  Smith     Jan   21, 
1992.    36  p.  92-106  EPW 

Welfare:  Issue  Brief,  by  Vee  Burke     Regularly  updated 
15  p.  IB87007 

The  WIC  Program:  Issues  in  the  102d  Congress;  Issue 
Brief,  by  Jean  Yavis  Jones.    Updated  regularly 

IB90097 

TAXATION 

Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  Rates  Adjusted 
for  Inflation,  by  Louis  Alan  Talley  and  Bnan  W.  Cashell. 
Revised  Mar.  6,  1992.    5  p.  92-263  E 

The  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  for  Individuals,  by  Gregg 
A.  Esenwein.    Mar.  24.  1992.    5  p.  92-304  E 

Children  With  Special  Needs:  Tax  Assistance  Proposals: 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Louis  Alan  Talley  May  13, 
1992.    14  p.  IB89I53 

Corporate-Owned  Life  Insurance;  Tax  Issues,  by  Jack 
Taylor.    Feb.  26,  1992.    2  p.  92-227  E 

Corporate  Title  Sponsorship  Payments  to  Nonprofit 

College  Football  Bowl  Games:  Should  They  Be  Taxed?, 
by  Dennis  Zimmerman     Feb.  11,  1992.    13  p. 

92-157  E 

Current  Tax  Cut  Proposals:  An  Economic  Analysis; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Gregg  A.  Esenwein.    Sept.  10. 
'992.  IB92004 

The  Effect  of  the  Luxury  Excise  Tax  on  the  Sale  of 
Luxury  Boats,  by  Dennis  Zimmerman.    Feb.  10,  1992. 
9  P  92-149  E 


TTie  Excise  Tax  on  Jewelry,  by  Robert  B.  Burdelle.    May 
15,  1992.    5  p.  92-440  A 

Expiring  Tax  Provisions;  Issue  Brief,  by  David  L. 

Brumbaugh.    Updated  regularly.  IB92I19 

Expiring  Tax  Provisions,  by  David  L.  Brumbaugh. 

Revised  June  22.  1992.    6  p.  92-273  E 

Federal  Excise  Tax  on  Beer,  by  Louis  Allen  Talley     Aug. 
19,  1992.    5  p.  92-655  E 

Federal  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  the  Elderly,  by  Louis 
Alan  Talley.    Revised  Mar.  12,  1992.    9  p.  92-277  E 

Flat  Rate  Tax  Proposals,  by  Gregg  A.  Esenwein     May  5, 
1992.    6  p.  92-406  E 

Frequently  Asked  Questions  Concerning  the  Federal 

Income  Tax,  by  John  R    Luckey.    Revised  Mar.  13.  1992. 
27  p.  92-303  A 

Income  Tax  Exclusion  of  Gain  from  Sale  of  a  Primary 
Residence,  by  Louis  Alan  Talley.    Revised  Jan.  16.  1992. 
5  p.  92-77  E 

Income  Tax  Payments  by  Foreign-Controlled  Corporations, 
by  Harry  G.  Gourevitch.    Mar.  5,  1992.    9  p.       92-261  S 

Individual  Capital  Gains  Tax  Issues,  by  Gregg  A. 

Esenwein.    May  22.  1992.    6  p.  92-456  E 

Individual  Income  Tax  Rales,  by  Gregg  A.  Esenwein     Oct. 
7,  1991.     10  p  91-750  E 

New  Tax  Proposals;  Flat.  VAT,  and  Variations,  by  Jane  G. 
Gravelle.    Apr.  27,  1992     18  p.  92-386  S 

Nordlinger  v.  Hahn:  Challenging  the  Constitutionality  of 
California's  Proposition  13,  by  Marie  B.  Morris.  Jan.  6, 
1992.    5  p.  92-37  A 

Nordlinger  v.  Hahn:  Upholding  the  Constitutionality  of 
California's  Proposition  13,  by  Marie  B.  Morris     Aug.  II, 
1992.    6  p.  92-634  A 

On  the  Significance  of  Gasoline  Tax  Regressivity,  by 

Salvatore  Lazzan.    Nov.  20,  1991.    6  p.  91-816  E 

The  Passive  Activity  Loss  Rules,  by  Gerald  Mayer.    Dec. 
5.  1991.    16  p.  91-889  E 

Potential  Macroeconomic  Effects  of  a  Capital  Gains  Tax 
Cut,  by  Jane  G.  Gravelle  Cashell  Brian  W.    Jan.  2,  1992. 
7  p.  92-33  S 

The  Question  of  Indexing  Capital  Gains  by  Regulation,  by 
Harry  G.  Gourevitch.    Revised  Sept.  10,  1992.    2  p. 

92-286  S 

Quill  v.  North  Dakota:  TTie  Mail  Order  Tax  Case,  by 
Thomas  B   Ripy.    June  8,  1992.    2  p.  92^87  A 

The  Research  and  Experimentation  Tax  Credit:  Issue  Brief, 
by  David  L.  Brumbaugh.    Updated  regularly.         IB92039 


Should  the  Federal  Tax  Exemption  for  Children  Be 
Raised?,  by  Gerald  Mayer.    May  8,  1992.    15  p. 


92-489  E 
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TrngetBd  Ms  Tu  Credit:  AoioB  m  the  lCI2i>d  Coagress. 
fasBC  BricC  by  Laada  LeviK.    Updated  legalaiiy. 

IB92007 

Tax  AOoaraaoe  for  lateral  PaypKls  oa  c-*-—  -nr-r' 
Loaas:  Data  and  Dnmwiiw  of  facaes,  by  Loais  ABaa 
Taney  Md  Bob  Lyte.    Mar.  27.  1992.    13  p.        92-316  E 

Tai  PoBcy  aKl  Ac  VS.  Tndc  Balance.  1981-91.  by  E>avid 
L  DfMua^    Feb.  6.  199X    10  p  92-161  E 

Tax  Policy  ia  the  World  Ecooomy:  A  fhrrtrlist  of  CRS 
PFOdnco.  by  Felix  Ctm.    Jm.  7,  1992-    S  p.  92-42  L 

Tax  Poficr  Wbai  Happened?  V^liat  Next?,  by  Doaald  W. 
Kiefer.    May  4.  1992-    29  p.  92-399  S 

Tax  Prnjmnlc-  A  Brief  Oiwipjinsoo  oT  tbe  House.  Smalr. 
aad  Adaaaistnbaa  Altoaadves.  b)'  Jack  Taylor  and 
Davki  U  HiMJit''     *<>r-  18.  1991    9  p.  92-297  E 

Tax  Proposais:  lafo  Pack.     UpdaKd  as  nerdcti-  IP4S7T 

Tax  Rales  aad  ihe  Marriage  Penalty,  by  Robert  B. 

Bordene^    Mar.  Xl.  1992.    2  p  92-319  A 

Tax  Sabsadies  for  lavestsieat:  Issues  and  Pfn(iosaK,  by  Jane 
G.  GraveBe-   FebL  21.  1992.    26  p.  92-205  S 

Taxation  in  1992;  A  CbeckKsl  of  CRS  Prodocts,  by  Roben 
S.  Kjrt    Revised  Aug,  6.  199Z    10  p  92-146  L 

Taxing  lalaagMes:  Ad  Economic  Analysis,  by  Jane  G. 
Gravdie  aad  Jack  Taylor     OcL  21.  1991     Up 

91-755  E 

Tbe  Tradeon'  Between  Ltrw  Tax  Rates  and  Tax 

Coiapicxky.  by  Harry  G.  Gourevitch    July  28.  1992. 

U  p.  92-596  S 

A  Value-Added  Tax  Contrasted  With  a  National  Sales  Tax: 
Aicfaived  Issue  Bnef.  by  James  M    Bickie>'.    Mar.  16. 
1992.  1B87156 

A  Valne-Added  Tax  Coaciasled  With  a  Natioad  Sales  Tax: 
Issae  Bnef.  by  JaaKS  M.  BicUey.    Updated  fegabriy. 

IB92069 

Vaiae-Added  Tax  for  Deficn  Reductior.:  Issue  Brief,  by 
tama  M   B«cUe>     Updated  regulariy  IB9I07£ 

Valae-Added  Tax:  Shoaid  It  Be  Calcalated  by  the 
Credit-Invoice  or  Sablractioa  Method?,  by  James  M. 
B«ckle>     June  15.  1992.    12  p  92-504  E 

Woold  a  Reveaae-Neatral  Middle  Class  Tax  Cot  Increase 
Aggregate  Demand?,  by  Brian  U'.  CasbelL    Jan.  29.  1992. 
9  p  92-105  E 

TRADE  A.ND  INTER.NATIONAI-  FINA.NCE 

Amencan  Direct  Investment  in  tbe  European  Community, 
by  James  »L  Jackson.    June  9.  1992    29  p  92-490  E 

The  Changmg  Role  of  Congress  in  Trade  Negotiations,  by 
George  D.  HoOiday.    Feb.  14.  199Z    18  p  92-231  E 

Chile-Unned  States  Free  Trade  Agreement?,  by  Raymoad 
J  Aheani  and  Nina  M.  Serafino.    May  1 1.  1992.    6  p. 

92-423  F 


Oiin»-U.S  Trade  Issues:  Issue  Brief,  by  Wayae  Morrison. 
Updated  regrfarly.  IB9112I 


;  Widi  Russia:  Prospects  for  a 
I  United  States-Japanese  Policy,  by  John  P. 
Haik.   Ji*y  27.  1992.    6  p.  92-594  S 

CoagRSt  aad  Trade  Po&cy  Toward  Japan,  by  Dick  R. 
Naala   Apr.  IS.  1992.   27  p:  92-378  E 

The  Ffonoaiii-  Cfaalleage  fma  Asia:  A  Statistica] 

Overview,  by  Economics  Division.    May  15.  1992.    66  p. 

92-503  E 

Econnmir  Saanioos  Inqnsed  by  tbe  United  States  Agaiast 
Specific  Countries:  1979  Through  1992,  by  Eria  Day. 
Revised  Ang.  la  1992.    654  p  92-631  F 

Ecoaoaiic  Sam  li<'»<.  Issaes  Raised  by  the  .Sanrtinas 
Agaiasi  Iraq,  by  Douglas  McDaaieL    Apr.  17.  1992. 
25  p.  92-370  F 

The  European  Cooununiiy-Japan  Antonubile  Agreement, 
by  Glennoo  J.  Harrison.    Jan.  27.  199X    6  p.  92-94  E 

Eoropean  Commonity:  Tbe  1992  Plan;  Info  Pack. 
Updated  as  needed-  IP408E 

Euiupeaa  CoauMuuity:  1992  Plan  for  Economic  Integration: 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Glennon  J.  Hamsoo.    Nov.  6, 
1991     9  p  IB89043 

European  Monetary  Union:  Economic  Implications  for  the 
UMcd  States,  by  Arleae  Wasoo.    May  6.  1992.    18  p. 

92-413  E 

Exchange  Rales  and  Trade  Deficits,  by  Arieae  Wiboo. 

Feb    14.  1992-    6  p.  92-173  E 

Expon  Controls:  Issue  Brief.  b>-  George  Hotliday  and 
Glennon  Hamsoo^    Updated  regularly.  IB91064 

Financial  Services  in  Mexico  and  Ihe  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  bv  Douglas  Karmin.    Aug.  21.  1992. 
10  p  92-663  E 

Foreign  Pj-h-c  ■>  America:  Growth  and  Restrictioa.  by 
WiUians  Jackson.   June  8.  1992.    23  p.  92-501  E 

Foreign  Direct  Investment  in  the  United  Stales:  Archived 
Issue  Bncf.  by  James  K  Jackson.    Mar.  2a  1991    16  p. 

IB«7226 

Foreign  Direct  Invesimeni:  Tbe  Economics  of  National 
Secuntv  Issues:  Archived  Issae  Brief,  by  James  K- 
Jacksor.     Mar  20.  1992.    II  p.  IB90143 

Foreign  Investment  in  U.S.  Defense  Companies,  by  Gary  J. 
Paghano    Apr.  2,  1992     8  p  92-331  F 

Foreign  Investments:  Hovi  Much  Are  They  Worth?,  by 
James  K.  Jackson-    Dec  9,  1991      19  p  91-865  E 

Foreign  Investments  in  the  U-S.:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed  IP398F 

Fdran:  Trade  and  Investmeal:  The  Changing  International 
Framework,  by  CongresBOaal  Research  Service.    CRS 
revie*.  v    13,  Feb.-Mar   1992:  1-34  REV  2-92 
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The  Future  of  Westeni  Hemisphere  Trade  Relations 
(Proceedings  of  a  CRS  Seminar),  by  Raymond  J.  Aheam. 
Jan-  7,  1992.    21  p.  92-44  F 

TTie  GATT  Trade  Talks:  Prospecu  for  Selected 
Manufacturing  Industries,  by  Edward  B.  Rappaport. 
Oct.  23.  1991     32  p.  91.821   E 

H.R.  5100;  Major  Trade  Legislation  of  the  I02d  Congress. 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Wayne  M.  Morrison.  Sept  8. 
'992.  IB92104 

The  IMF  Quou  Increase:  New  Directions  for  the 

International  Monetary  Fund;  Issue  Brief,  by  Patricia  A. 
Wertman     Updated  regularly  IB9I059 

Import  Penetration  of  Selected  US    Markets  for 
Manufactured  Products.  1975  and  1989,  by  David  J. 
Cantor.    Mar.  23.  1992     4  p  92-301   E 

International  Debt  and  the  Ei-Soviei  Republics: 
Mortgaging  the  Future,  by  Patricia  A   Wertman.    Aug 
12,  1992.    33  p.  92-678  E 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank:  Info  Pack 
Updated  as  needed  IP245I 

The  International  Reserve  Position  of  the  Former  Soviet 
Republics:  Is  the  "Cupboard"  Bare'',  by  Paincia 
Wertman.    Apr.  10.  1992     11  p.  92-351   E 

Japan  and  an  East  Asian  Trading  Bloc,  by  Dick  K.  Nanto. 
Nov.  29,  1991.    28  p.  91-840  E 

Japan-Taiwan  Economic  Relations:  Implications  for  the 
United  Sutes.  by  Dick  K.  Nanto    July  20.  1992.    25  p 

92-583  E 

Japan-US.  Automotive  Trade:  Archived  Issue  Bnef.  by 
Gwendl  L   Bass     Sept.  28,  1992.  IB92065 

Japan-US   Economic  Relations  Selected  References. 
1990-1992.  by  Robert  Howe.    Revised  Aug    1992.    26  p. 

92-624  L 

Japan-U  S  Trade  and  Economic  Relations:  Info  Pack. 
Updated  as  needed  IP20IJ 

Japan-U.S.  Trade:  U.S.  Expons  of  Negotiated  Products. 
1985-1990;  a  Japan  Task  Force  Report,  by  Peter  L.  Gold 
and  Dick  K    Nanto     Revised  Dec.  30.  1991     50  p 

91-891   RCO 

Labor  Market  Effects  in  the  United  Slates  of  Changing 
Patterns  of  US  Trade  and  Foreign  Direct  Investments: 
A  Microeconomic  View,  bv  Charles  V.  Ciccone.    Mar 
27.  1992.    32  p  92-325  E 

Merchandise  Trade.  Jobs,  and  the  U.S.  Economy,  by  James 
K.  Jackson.    Apr.  10,  1992.    6  p.  92-350  E 

Mexican  Affiliates  of  U.S.  Parent  Companies,  by  M 
Angeles  Viliarreal.   July  9.  1992.    5  p.  92-552  E 

Mexico-US   Merchandise  Trade,  by  M.  Angeles  Viliarreal 
Revised  Aug.  26,  1992.    12  p.  92-127  E 

Most-Favored-Nation  Policy  of  the  United  States:  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Vladimir  N.  Pregelj.    June  21.  1992. 
'5  p-  IB91140 


Most-Favored-Nation  Status  for  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  Procedure  for  Extending  or  Denying  the  Status; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Vladimir  N.  Pregelj     Dec.  2, 
1991.  IB90107 

Most-Favored-Nation  Sutus  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  \Tadimir  N   Pregelj. 
June  17,  1992.  IB89I19 

NAFTA:  The  Proposed  North  America  Free  Trade 
Agreement;  Info  Pack,  by  Congressional  Reference 
Division.    Updated  as  needed.  IP445N 

North  Amenca  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA):  A  New 
Era  in  Trade  Negotiations?;  Videoprogram,  by  Arlene 
Wilson.  Nina  Serafino,  .Vlary  Tiemann  and  Mary  Jane 
Bolle.    Mar.  3,  1992.  Program  time:  60  minutes. 

LTR92-I97 

North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement:  A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products,  by  Fein  Chin.    Sept.  22,  1992.    7  p. 

92-718  L 

North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement    A  Checklist  of 
CRS  Products  and  Public  Policy  Literature,  by  Felix 
Chin.    Revised  Dec  30,  1991.    4  p.  91-450  L 

North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement:  Audio  Brief,  by 
Lenore  Sek,  Arlene  Wilson  and  Angeles  \'illareal.    Sept 
23,  1992.  AB50256 

A  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement:  Congressional 
Concerns,  Proceedings  of  a  CRS  Seminar,  by  Lenore  M. 
Sek.    Oct.  22,  1991.    87  p.  91-786  E 

North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement;  Selected 

References.  1989-1992.  by  Robert  Howe     Revised  June 
1992.    40  p  92-581    L 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 

Videoprogram,  by  Lenore  Sek,  Arlene  Wilson  and 
Angeles  Viliarreal.    Sept   23.  1992   Program  time:  55 
minutes  LTR92-1838 

Responding  to  Foreign  Trade  Barriers  to  US   Exports 
Section  301;  Issue  Bnef,  by  Wayne  M   Morrison. 
Updated  regularly.  1B92030 

Rules  of  Ongin  and  the  North  Amencan  Trade  Agreement, 
by  Douglas  Karmin.    Revised  Aug   21,  1992.     14  p. 

92-584  E 

Russia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  Stales  The 
Trade  Agreement  With  the  United  States,  by  William  H 
Cooper     Mar.  11,  1992.    6  p.  92-275  E 

Russian  and  Other  Ex-Soviei  Participation  in  International 
Financial  Institutions:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Jonathan 
E.  Sanford  and  Shirley  A    Kan.    July  6.  1992     15  p 

IB9I133 

South  Africa:  U.S.  Policy  Debate  Over  Sanctions  and 
Assistance,  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Brenda  M 
Branaman     Aug.  14.  1992.    12  p  IB90157 

Statutory  Restrictions  on  Trade  and  Financial  Transactions 
With  the  Former  Soviet  Unioa,  by  Jeanne  J.  Gnmmett. 
Revised  Apr.  2,  1992.    II  p.  92-329  A 
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Trade:  A  Checklisl  of  CRS  Products,  by  Robert  Howe. 
Revised  Aug.  20.  1992.    10  p.  92-217  L 

Trade  and  Current  Account  Balances,  by  Deborah  Mines 
and  M.  Angeles  Villarreal.   Updated  regularly. 

IB92124 

Trade  and  Current  Account  Balances:  Statistics;  Archived 
Issue  Brief,  by  Wayne  M.  Morrison.    Dec.  31,  1991. 
13  p.  IB87112 

Trade:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  George  Holliday  and 

WilUm  Cooper.    Feb.  10,  1992.    16  p.  IB91015 

Trade  Issues:  Bibliography-in-Brief,  1992,  by  Robert  Howe. 
June  9,  1992.    6  p.  92-«88  L 

Trade  Issues:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as  needed  IP263T 

Trade  Negotiating  Authority:  The  1991  Debate  on 
Extension,  by  Lenore  Sek.    July  27,  1992.    17  p. 

92-592  E 

Trade  Negotiations:  The  Uruguay  Round:  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Lenore  Sek.    Sept.  29,  1992.  IB86147 

Trade,  Technology,  and  Competitiveness:  Archived  Issue 
Brief,  by  Wendy  H.  Schacht.    Feb.  26.  1992.  1B87053 

Tuna  and  the  GATT,  by  Eugene  H.  Buck.  Dec.  12,  1991. 
7  p.  91-666  ENR 

The  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations:  Is 
an  End  in  Sight?  A  Checklisl  of  CRS  Products,  by 
Robert  S.  Ki.k.    Dec.  30,  1991.    4  p.  91-910  L 

Uruguay  Round:  Selected  Provisions  of  the  Dunkcl  Draft, 
by  Lenore  Sek.    July  24.  1992.    27  p.  92-617  E 

A  Uruguay  Round  Trade  Agreement  Based  on  the  Dunkel 
Draft:  Potential  Impact  on  U.S.  interests,  by  Raymond  J. 
Aheam     Feb.  5,  1992     26  p.  92-135  F 

U.S.  Access  to  the  EC  Market:  Opportunities,  Concerns, 
and  Policy  Challenges,  by  Raymond  J.  Ahearn.    June  16. 
1992     19  p.  92-514  F 

The  U.S. -EC-Japan  Trade  Triangle,  by  Dick  K.  Nanto. 
June  4,  1992.    21  p  92-500  E 

The  U.S.  Trade  Deficil:  Implications  for  U.S.  Living 
Sundards,  by  Craig  Elwell     Dec.  19.  1991.    13  p. 

91-907  E 

US  Trade  Policy:  A  Checklist  of  CRS  Products  and 
Public  Policy  Literature,  by  Robert  Howe.    Revised 
Nov.  14.  1991.    6  p.  91-340  L 

U.S.  Trade  Policy:  Free  Trade-Fair  Trade  and  Their 
Discontents,  by  Craig  Elwell  and  Alfred  Reifman.    Apr. 
23.  1992.    22  p.  92-377  E 

World  Bank:  Answers  to  26  Frequent  Questions,  by 

Jonathan  E.  Sanford.    Nov.  25.  1991.    59  p.  91-847  F 

TRANSPORTATION 

Automobile  Crash  Protection:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Migdon  Segal     Dec.  2,  1991.    15  p.  IB83085 


Aviation  and  the  I02d  Congress,  First  Session:  Bills, 
Hearings  and  a  Summary  of  Action,  by  J.  Glen  Moore. 
Mar.  27,  1992.    34  p.  92-315  SPR 

Billboard  Control  Along  Federal-Aid  Highways: 

Legislative  Proposals  in  the  102d;  Archived  Issue  Brief, 
by  Malcolm  Simmons.    Jan.  14.  1992.    9  p.  IB91054 

High  Speed  Ground  Transportation:  Archived  Issue  Brief, 
by  Stephen  J.  Thompson.    Dec  18.  1991.    7  p. 

IB91049 

High-Speed  Trains  and  Maglev  Technology:  Selected 
References,  by  Karen  L.  Alderson.    Dec.  1991.    9  p. 

91-906  L 

Highway  Safely.  Highspeed  Trains,  and  Maglev:  A 
Checklist  of  CRS  Products,  by  Karen  L.  Alderson.    Jan. 
2,  1992.    3  p  92-6  L 

Inielligeni  Vehicle  Highway  Systems  (IVHS):  Challenges, 
Constraints,  and  Federal  Programs,  by  Paul  F.  Rothbcrg. 
Feb.  18.  1992.    100  p.  92-189  SPR 

Mass  Transit  Fares:  Federal  Tax  Exclusion  Proposals,  by 
Louis  Alan  Talley.    Mar.  23.  1992.    8  p.  92-298  E 

Multipurpose  Vehicles— Are  They  Cars  or  Trucks?: 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Gwenell  Bass.    Sept.  28,  1992. 

IB921I1 

Navigable  Waters:  Stales  Required  to  Keep  Them  "Forever 
Free",  by  Mane  B    Morns     Oct.  I.  1991.    8  p. 

91-726  A 

Surface  Transportation  Program  Reauthorization:  Archived 
Issue  Bnef.  by  Kenneth  DeJarnelle.    Apr.  21.  1992.    7  p. 

IB90032 

Transportation  Infrastructure:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by 
Kennelh  DeJarnelle     Jan    10,  1992.  IB9I075 

Transponaiion  Infrastructure:  Economic  and  Policy  Issues, 
by  J.  F   Hombeck.    Feb    II.  1992.    23  p.  92-158  E 

Transportation  Infrastructure:  Info  Pack.     Updated  as 
needed.  IP453T 

Transponaiion  Status  and  Outlook:  A  Checklisl  of  CRS 
Products,  by  Karen  L.  Alderson.    Dec.  30,  1991.    3  p. 

91-916  L 

Transponation  Trust  Funds:  Economic  Policy  and  Issues; 
Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  J.  F.  Hombeck.    Sept.  29,  1992. 

IB90057 

Understanding  U.S.  Transportation  Program  Finances,  by 
Stephen  J.  Thompson.    Revised  Oct.  1,  1991.    30  p. 

91-745  E 

URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Qties  and  Communities:  A  New  Domestic  Agenda?  Info 
Pack,  by  Congressional  Reference  Division.    Updated  as 
needed  IP465C 

Cities:  Selected  Statistical  Indicators,  by  Susan  Cox  and 
David  Ueb.    June  15,  1992.    29  p.  92-508  E 
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Community  and  Economic  Development:  Rethinking  the 
Federal  Role;  Proceedmgs  of  a  CRS  Symposium,  by  J.  F. 
Hombeck,  Sandra  S.  Osboum  and  Eugene  Boyd.    May  6, 
1992.    93  p.  92-414  E 

Community  Development  Issues  in  the  102d  Congress: 
Issue  Brief,  by  Eugene  Boyd.    Updated  regularly. 

IB91067 

Enterprise  Zones:  A  Comparison  of  House,  Senate,  and 
Administration  Bills  in  the  I02d  Congress,  by  J.  F. 
Hombeck.    Aug.  13,  1992.    13  p.  92-654  E 

Enterprise  Zones  and  block  Grants:  Audio  Brief,  by 
Eugene  Boyd  and  J.  F.  Hombeck.    June  19,  1992. 

AB50249 

Enterprise  Zones;  Bibliography-in-Brief,  1989-1992.  by  Felix 
Chin.    June  22,  1992     5  p.  92-520  L 

Enterprise  Zones:  The  Design  of  Tax  Incentives,  by  Jane 
G.  Gravelle.    June  3.  1992      17  p  92-476  S 

Enterprise  Zones:  Will  Insurance  Be  Available  to  Revitalize 
Distressed  Communiiies?,  by  Rawle  O.  King.    Sept    17, 
1992.    6  p.  92-710  E 

Federal  Enterpnse  Zones:  The  Prospect  for  Economic 
Development;  Issue  Brief,  by  J.  F.  Hombeck.    Updated 
regularly.  IB89O50 

The  Federal  Government,  the  Central  City,  and  Housing, 
by  Morton  J.  Schussheim.    Sept.  29,  1992.    29  p. 

92-737  S 

Federal  Grants  to  State  and  Lx>ca!  Governments:  A  New 
Policy  Direction  or  More  Retrenchment?,  by  Barry 
Brewer     Revised  Dec    3.  1991      16  p  91-827  E 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations  and  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Conditions,  by  Dennis  Zimmerman.    May  5,  1992. 
6  p.  92-404  E 

Private  Property  Protection  Legislation  in  the  I02d  i 

Congress:  Archived  Issue  Brief,  by  Robert  Meltz    Sept. 
18.  1992.  IB9I076 

Rural  Development  Administration,  by  Sandra  S.  Osboum. 
July  13,  1992.    16  p.  92-565  GOV 

Rural  Development:  Implementation  of  the  Rural 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1990,  by  Sandra  S. 
Osboum.    July  13,  1992.    15  p.  92-564  GOV 

Rural  Development  Initiatives  of  the  Bush  Administration, 
by  Sandra  S.  Osbourn.    July  13.  1992.    22  p. 

92-566  GOV 

Urban  Riots  and  the  Federal  Response:  An  Overview,  by 
Keith  Bea  and  David  Teasley.  Revised  Aug.  13,  1992. 
15  p.  92-447  GOV 

VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

Veterans'  Benefits  for  Filipino  Veterans,  by  Mary  Smith 
Nov.  5.  1991.    9  p.  91-788  EPW 

Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Programs,  by  Mary  F. 
Smith     Apr.  2.  1992     13  p.  92-335  EPW 

Veterans'  Program;  Major  Legislation  and  Issues  in  the 
102d  Congress;  Issue  Brief,  by  Anne  Stewart.  Mary 
Smith  and  B   Ellington  Foote     Updated  regularly. 

IB91053 
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Question  8.  How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed  and  executed?  What 
reviews,  if  any,  exist  for  professional  work?  Do  you  seek  outside  peer  review  of 
your  projects? 

Requests  for  "projects"  may  come  from  direct  contact  between  Members  and 
committees  and  CRS  staff  or  through  the  many  other  points  of  access  to  the 
Service  such  as  the  general  inqxiiry  telephone  line,  fax,  or  letters  to  the  Director. 
Projects  can  include  a  broad  range  of  products  and  services  provided  by  CRS. 
Assignments  are  made  to  CRS  staff  who  have  the  most  relevant  expertise.  In 
some  instances,  in-depth  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject  may  be  required, 
while  others  may  call  for  bringing  together  experts  from  several  disciphnes. 
Projects  thus  may  involve  one  individual,  a  few  people  from  a  particular 
division,  or  an  interdivisional  group.  Groups  or  teams  work  imder  seversd 
different  arrangements  to  address  specific  projects.  These  include  ongoing 
informal  collaboration,  group  efforts  focused  around  a  specific  assignment,  task 
forces  assembled  to  respond  to  topics  while  they  are  of  high  congressional 
interest,  and  longer-term  team  efforts  established  by  the  Director  to  address 
emerging  issues.  When  specialized  expertise  is  not  available  in  CRS  or  when  in- 
house  staff  is  already  committed  to  priority  projects,  the  Service  on  limited 
occasions  makes  use  of  outside  consultants  for  specific  projects. 

Ongoing  interaction  among  staff  in  the  CRS  research  and  information 
divisions  facilitates  use  of  interdiscipUnary  approaches  to  examining  many 
complex  pubUc  policy  issues.  The  execution  of  projects,  including  setting 
priorities  and  meeting  deadhnes,  is  the  responsibility  of  individual  analysts  and 
specialists  subject  to  consultations  with  and  review  by  supervisors.  Project 
coordinators  assume  responsibilities  for  assuring  that  efforts  are  coordinated  on 
more  complex  projects  requiring  attention  from  several  researchers. 

Review  of  CRS  professional  work  is  carried  out  with  the  understanding 
that  effective  support  of  the  Congress  requires  accuracy,  responsiveness, 
timeliness,  objectivity,  cleeir  writing,  nonadvocacy,  absence  of  poUtical  bias,  and 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  confidentiality.  For  all  analytical  work 
several  levels  of  review  are  performed,  including  that  by  the  section,  the 
division,  and  the  Office  of  Policy.  The  availabihty  of  a  broad  range  of  in-house 
expertise  facilitates  a  strong  internal  peer  review  process.  It  also  enables  CRS 
to  bring  different  perspectives  to  bear  in  reviewing  a  given  product  or  service. 
Work  done  by  outside  contractors  is  subject  to  the  same  review  as  the  work  of 
internal  staff. 

CRS  staff  necessarily  consiilts  a  wide  range  of  resources  in  executing  work 
for  the  Congress.  CRS  itself  assembles  extensive  collections  of  policy-related 
materials  and  subscribes  to  a  wide  range  of  journals,  newsletters,  and  other 
sources.  CRS  staff  also  draws  upon  the  Library  of  Congress  collections  for  more 
historical  analyses.  A  number  of  on-Une  data  bases  and  services  offered  by 
commercial  vendors  and  government  agencies  support  critical  needs  for 
information.  CRS  professional  staff  also  develops  extensive  networks  of  contacts 
throughout  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the  broader  community  to  keep 
current  on  developments  in  research  and  the  nature  and  availability  of 
information  as  well  as  changes  affecting  areas  of  congressional  interest. 
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CRS  seeks  external  peer  review  (with  the  permission  of  the  requester) 
when  outside  verification  of  factual  or  analytical  methodologies  would 
strengthen  CRS  research.  In  rare  cases,  CRS  has  used  an  outside  panel  to  assist 
in  the  review  process.  Because  CRS  staff  is  generally  well  established  in  the 
community  of  experts  in  their  fields,  they  may  caU  upon  colleagues  whom  they 
beUeve  can  contribute  to  the  review  process.  It  is  always  understood  that  CRS 
retains  final  authority  over  content  and  therefore  weighs  review  comments  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  create  imbalances  in  written  products. 
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Question  9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  your 
organization? 

Strengths 

CRS  provides  a  unique  array  of  services  to  Congress  that  are  not  duplicated 
by  other  government  agencies  or  the  private  sector.  CRS  offers  Congress 
immediate  access  to  expertise  on  a  wide  range  of  important  national  issues  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  organization  differs  dramatically  from  other  entities 
in  its  singular  goal  of  supporting  the  many  and  varying  congressional  needs  for 
analysis  and  information.  CRS  is  staffed  by  capable  and  experienced  people  who 
are  well-trained  academically  and  committed  to  serving  the  needs  of  the 
Congress.  CRS  services  have  distinctive  characteristics  that  make  them 
uniquely  valuable  to  Congress;  it  is  their  collective  presence  that  distinguishes 
CRS  from  all  other  information  sources. 

High-Qiinlity,  Timpjy.  Confidential  Rasponses  Solely  for  CnngrPigH      CRS 

services  are  intended  solely  for  Congress.  CRS  serves  no  other  agency. 
Members  and  committees  are  provided  services  in  strict  confidence.  Such 
information  is  only  of  value  to  the  Congress  if  it  is  timely.  CRS  operates  in  a 
fast-paced  congressional  environment,  and  services  must  be  delivered  when 
needed.  The  ability  of  CRS  to  deliver  its  services  in  a  timely  fashion  depends 
on  its  staff.  They  anticipate  issue  and  policy  questions,  are  knowledgeable  in 
these  areas  when  Congress  places  them  on  the  congressional  agenda,  and  have 
work  completed  when  Congress  needs  it.  CRS  proximity  to  congressional  offices 
provides  easy,  two-way  access;  services  are  provided  not  only  in  writing  but  also 
immediately  by  telephone,  fax,  or  in  person. 

Education  and  Rxpfirience  of  CRS  Staff  CRS  is  first  and  foremost  a  himian 
asset.  Each  professional  analyst  has  the  responsibility  that  comes  with 
identification  by  name  on  their  research  products.  The  Congress  has  both  the 
assurance  that  the  appropriate  professional  analyst  has  done  his  or  her  best  in 
responding  to  congressional  needs.  At  the  same  time,  CRS  assures  that  the 
product  meets  policy  guidelines  set  down  by  the  Congress.  The  congressional 
user  can  thus  know  who  is  the  prime  professional  authority  for  further 
consultation  and  requests. 

The  staff  of  CRS  is  highly  educated  and  experienced  in  a  broad  range  of 
disciplines  ~  including  political  and  social  sciences,  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  foreign  and  economic  policy,  emd  law.  Besides  the  subject  area 
specialists,  information  and  Ubrary  specialists  provide  organization,  depth,  and 
access  to  the  enormous  amounts  of  information  useful  to  the  Congress.  This 
expertise  imiquely  positions  the  Service  to  provide  Congress  not  only  with 
authoritative  analysis  and  information  in  focused  issue  areas,  but  also  with 
interdisciplinary  expertise. 

As  professiontds  in  a  larger  community  of  experts,  CRS  stafF  can  act  as  a 
bridge  to  the  professional  community  for  the  Congress,-  assuring  appropriate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  relevant  fields. 

Analytical  Skilla,  Tmpartial  Support.  Another  strength  of  CRS  is  that  its 
staff  provides  definitive,  yet  impartial  tmalysis  and  information  in  a  politically 
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volatile  environment.  CRS  work  is  based  on  an  xinderstanding  of  how  policies 
are  crafted  at  the  national  level,  recognizing  the  many  pressures  placed  upon 
Members,  and  in-house  access  to  a  variety  of  analytical  skills  that  match  CRS 
expertise  to  congressional  needs.  These  skills  and  insights  allow  CRS  to  serve 
Congress  at  every  stage  of  policy  development  ~  from  the  initial  investigation 
of  new  poUcy  options  through  final  passage  of  legislation  and  its 
implementation. 

Fleaabilitv  and  Independence.  CRS  assures  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  Congress  bj*  maintaining  flexibiUty  in  the  work  of  its  professionally 
competent  staff.  CRS  staff  negotiates  directly  with  Members  and  committees 
in  determining  the  most  appropriate  services  to  provide.  Based  on  ongoing 
working  relationships  with  the  Congress,  the  Service  often  provides  a  range  of 
informal  as  well  as  formally  structured  support  for  congressional  legislative, 
oversight,  emd  representationsd  activities. 

Extensive  and  Readily  Available  Resoxirces.  CRS  offers  the  Congress 
extensive,  readily  available  resources  on  which  to  draw.  These  include  division 
libraries  that  contain  key  references  and  numerous  periodicals,  studies,  and 
government  documents;  a  central  file  of  pubUc  poUcy  hterature;  access  to 
numerous  data  bases;  and  congressional  documents.  Such  accessibiUty  is  crucial 
for  quick-turnaround  services.  CRS  staff  also  draws  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
collections  for  more  historical  analyses. 

A  Variety  of  Response  Formats.  CRS  services  are  provided  to  Congress  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  congressional 
requesters  and  be  readily  available  to  them.  CRS  staff  provides  sophisticated 
poUcy  and  legal  analysis  and  information  services  in  the  form  of  in-person 
briefings  and  consultations,  confidential  memoranda  and  legal  opinions,  general 
distribution  products,  and  seminars.  Members  and  committees  can  contact  CRS 
staff  directly,  discuss  work  needs,  and  receive  customized  responses.  The 
Service  also  maintains  on-Une  data  bases  through  the  House  and  Senate 
computer  systems,  the  Library's  SCORPIO  system,  and  commercial  vendors. 
CRS  also  offers  personalized,  walk-in  services  in  CRS  reading  rooms  and 
reference  centers  located  in  congressional  office  buildings.  CRS  has  staff 
dedicated  solely  to  receiving  congressional  telephone  inquiries  and  guiding 
callers  to  appropriate  staff  and  services,  and  medntains  hotUne  services  to 
provide  needed  facts  and  statistics.  Training  is  available  to  congressional  offices 
to  familiarize  them  with  the  array  of  CRS  services  and  with  effective  ways  to 
gain  access  to  these  services. 

Education  and  Training  Programs.  CRS  offers  Members  and  committees 
numerous  education  and  training  opportunities  designed  specifically  for  them. 
These  training  and  educational  programs  use  the  resident  expertise  of  CRS  and 
include  formal  programs  on  the  legislative  process  (House  and  Senate  rules  and 
procedures),  training  for  District  staff  personnel  on  the  organization  and 
governance  of  Congress,  and  two  weeks  of  courses  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  of  Congress  on  a  wide  vsuiety  of  legislative  issues  on  the  congressional 
agenda.  CRS  also  conducts  training  sessions  on  the  Service's  various 
information  systems. 
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Technological  Support:  Effective  Adaptation.  The  effective  adaptation  of 
state-of-the-art  technologies  by  CRS  staff  has  helped  the  Service  manage  its 
growing  workload  demands  in  an  era  of  declining  resources.  CRS  staff  is 
skilled  in  using  the  technologies  available  to  acquire,  organize,  and  deliver 
information  rapidly,  to  prepare  and  deUver  written  products  efficiently  and 
quickly,  and  to  enhance  written  products  through  the  use  of  graphics  and  other 
computer  software. 


Weaknesses 

Featvires  of  the  Service  that  can  be  identified  as  weeiknesses  are  often  in 
part  direct  consequences  of  cultivating  features  considered  to  be  strengths. 

Easy  Access.  Providing  all  Members  and  committees  with  easy  access  to 
CRS  stsiff  and  services  places  pressures  on  the  Service  to  deliver  a  consistent 
quality  and  level  of  service  to  each  requester  in  a  timely  memner.  Such  access, 
together  with  CRS  confidentiaUty  and  the  ability  to  use  CRS  without 
attribution,  may  result  in  Members  or  high-level  congressional  staff  not  being 
aware  that  CRS  performed  significant  work  for  their  office. 

Dflr^ntralired  Management  To  Promote  Service  on  an  TnHiviHual  Basifl. 

The  decentrahzed  msmagement  structure  of  CRS  and  the  emphasis  the  Service 
places  on  the  judgment  and  negotiating  skills  of  individual  analysts  can  lead,  on 
occasion,  to  perceived  inconsistencies  in  the  level  and  scope  of  services  provided 
to  individual  congressional  requesters. 

Requests  for  Support  that  CRS  Cnnnnt.  Provide.  While  Congress  reqiiires 
that  CRS  maintain  a  nonpartisan  posture  in  all  services,  individual  Members 
and  committees  sometimes  ask  CRS  staff  to  endorse  a  particular  poUcy  option 
or  recommend  a  particuleir  approach  in  considering  an  issue.  Members  are  at 
times  frustrated  that  CRS  staff  can  only  provide  this  type  of  analysis  on  a 
disclaimed  or  not-for-attribution  basis. 

Because  of  the  extremely  high  demand  placed  on  the  Service,  some  products 
and  services  are  designed  to  reach  a  broad  congressional  audience  and  cover  a 
wide  array  of  issues  and  information.  Members  and  committees  often  want 
written  products  specifically  designed  for  them.  They  may  be  disappointed  with 
a  CRS  product  that  contains  the  specific  information  they  need  because  the 
product  is  available  in  a  format  for  general  distribution  and  often  contains 
additional  information  that  may  be  extraneous  to  their  particular  need. 

CRS  has  a  reputation  for  being  responsive  and  for  tackling  difficult 
requests.  The  Service  tries  to  help  each  congressional  requester  obtain  the 
information  needed  no  matter  how  obscure  the  question.  This  reputation  can 
lead  to  the  Service  receiving  and  responding  to  requests  that  may  be  only 
marginally  related  to  Congress's  legislative,  representational,  and  other  official 
roles.  Tiying  to  help  each  requester  obtain  information  in  every  case  can  dilute 
the  Service's  ability  to  focus  on  higher  priority  requests. 
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ContinuitY  of  Hirfi-Levd  Support:  Staffing  and  Training.  The 
continviation  of  consistently  high  qusility  and  a  comprehensive  scope  of  coverage 
~  resulting  from  a  staff  with  years  of  experience  and  high  levels  of  expertise  ~ 
depends  on  the  Service's  ability  to  hire,  tradn,  and  retain  junior  staff.  In 
conjunction  with  building  the  futvire  capacity  of  its  staff,  the  Service  remains 
committed  to  pursuing  its  high  priority  goed  of  developing  a  staff  that 
demonstrates  cultural,  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  diversity.  These  essential 
activities  are  especially  difficult  to  maintain  in  times  of  Umited  opportvmity  for 
the  addition  or  replacement  of  personnel  due  to  fiscal  constraints. 

While  CRS  supports  staff  training  and  staff  participation  in  professional 
activities  to  ensiire  their  familiarity  with  recent  developments  in  issues  and 
resefu-ch  methodologies,  budget  constraints  prevent  staff  from  teddng  full 
advantEige  of  such  opport\inities.  With  limits  on  training  funds  and  relative 
anonjTnity  in  commercially  pubUshed  works,  keeping  up  networks  smd 
recognition  in  respective  professional  communities  is  limited. 

The  CRS  budget  reflects  its  commitment  to  invest  heavily  in  its  staff; 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  Service's  appropriation  is  dedicated  to  personnel  -  staff 
salsuies  and  benefits.  The  remaining  10  percent  supports  a  minimum  level  of 
nonpersonal  services  such  as  commercial  data  base  maintenance,  photocopying, 
telephones,  mail,  training,  and  equipment  costs.  This  relationship  between  the 
personal  and  nonpersonal  components  of  the  CRS  budget  could  result  in  severe 
consequences  for  CRS  if  funding  reductions  take  place.  Reductions  that 
decrease  the  current  10  percent  for  nonpersonals  would  severely  limit  the 
resources  necessary  for  staff  to  do  their  jobs  and  maintain  the  level  of  services 
provided  to  the  Congress.  Reductions  taken  in  the  personnel  base  could  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  CRS  to  maintsun  a  high  level  of  expertise  in  all  critical 
areas  of  wide  demand  and  could  cause  a  diminution  of  services  available  to  the 
Congress. 

CRS  prides  itself  on  the  knowledge  of  its  staff  and  the  expertise  it  brings 
to  issues  on  the  legislative  agenda.  In  the  early  1970s,  because  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  CRS  underwent  a  major  expansion  of  its 
responsibihties  and  staff.  Much  of  the  Service's  expertise  is  drawn  from  staff 
that  joined  the  Service  in  the  1970s.  A  majority  of  this  staff  (which  is  also  a 
majority  of  the  overall  CRS  staff)  will  become  eUgible  to  retire  soon  after  the 
txim  of  the  century.  If  CRS  cannot  hire  and  train  new  staff  over  the  next 
several  years,  the  Service's  capabihty  for  maintaining  its  level  of  expertise  and 
services  to  the  Congress  will  be  at  risk. 
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Technological  Support:  Investment  Costs.  CRS  has  worked  to  expand  its 
technological  capabilities  and  to  integrate  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
Congress's  development  and  implementation  of  a  congressional  electronic 
communication  network.  Keeping  abreast  of  technological  advances  is  costly 
and  competes  for  scarce  resources,  but  is  necessaiy  to  maintain  quality, 
timeUness,  and  productivity.  Since  CRS  depends  on  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
its  technological  support,  competing  demands  placed  upon  the  Library  by  its 
different  priorities  and  legislative  mandates  create  additional  obstacles  to  critical 
technological  development  and  implementation. 
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Question  10.  In  what  areas  do  you  believe  your  organization  has  improved  or 
failed  to  improve  in  the  last  five  years? 

In  1989  the  Service  undertook  a  two-year  review  of  its  mission,  operations, 
organization,  and  planning  processes  through  a  Strategic  Management  Review 
exercise.  The  review  identified  key  strategic  issues  for  examination  and 
recommended  significant  changes."  Since  that  review,  CRS  has  supported 
ongoing  improvements  through  continued  assessments  of  its  services  and 
operations  and  instituted  changes  based  on  recommendations  resulting  from 
these  activities.  Strategic  planning  continues  to  be  an  integral  and  ongoing 
feature  of  the  Service's  management  poUcy. 

Several  significant  recent  efforts  that  have  resulted  in  improvements 
throughout  the  Service  are  outUned  below.  While  the  Service  has  made  much 
progress  in  improving  its  operations,  there  are  areas  that  require  further 
attention.  These  areas  are  discussed  in  the  response  to  Question  11. 

Research  Management  and  Planning 

Recently  the  agency  adopted  a  more  formal  planning  and  review  process. 
Division  and  Office  heads  meet  individually  and  collectively  with  the  Director 
several  times  a  year  to  discuss  the  impUcations  of  plans  for  the  overall  operation 
of  the  Service.  This  process  includes  predetermined  agendas,  preparation  of 
Research  Management  Planning  written  reports  to  the  Director,  sharing  of 
resulting  information  among  CRS  divisions  and  offices,  and  identification  of 
areas  for  attention  and  action. 

Interdivisional  Consultation  and  Coordination  Group 

Senior  managers  of  each  organizational  unit  now  meet  weekly  as  the 
Interdivisional  Consultation  and  Coordination  Group  (ICCG)  to  share 
information  and  to  undertake  assignments  from  the  Director,  discuss  matters 
such  as  coordination  among  divisions,  and  determine  how  CRS  can  best  respond 
to  current  legislative  concerns. 


The  eight  strategic  issues  identified  were  as  follows:  (1)  How  should  CRS  respond  to  the 
external  assessment  that  it  does  not  adequately  meet  congressional  needs  for  information  and 
analyses  on  all  important  issues?  (2)  To  what  degree  should  CRS  seek  to  support  more  consistently 
the  Members,  committees,  and  other  unite  of  Congress  in  the  conceptualization,  development, 
consideration,  and  negotiations  regarding  legislative  alternatives?  (3)  What  is  the  proper  role  of  CRS 
regarding  the  education  and  training  of  Members  and  congressional  office  staff?  (4)  What  changes 
should  CRS  make  to  its  methods  and  policies  of  communicating  to  Congress  information  about  CRS 
services  and  products  and  staff  accessibility?  (5)  How  should  CRS  plan  for,  manage,  and  support  the 
most  effective  use  of  information  technology  to  support  its  mission?  (6)  What  can  or  should  CRS 
management  do  to  address  concerns  that  affect  staff  morale  and  capabilities,  including  those  related 
to  workload  management,  support  services,  career  advancement  and  enrichment  opportunities,  and 
performance  evaluations?  (7)  Are  CRS  organizational  structure  and  processes  optimal  for  the 
effective  creation  and  production  of  high  quality  and  timely  products  and  services?  and  (8)  What 
management  and  planning  systems  should  CRS  have  to  enable  it  to  continue  strategic  planning,  set 
priorities,  obtain  feedback  on  its  products  and  services,  and  distribute  resources  to  achieve  desired 
objectives? 
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Coordination  with  Other  L^islative  Support  Agencies 

As  part  of  continuing  efforts  to  avoid  duplication  and  foster  more  effective 
interaction  among  sister  agency  staff,  the  Service  supports  both  formal  and 
informal  activities  to  improve  regular  communication  and  ongoing  working 
relationships.  Besides  regular  meetings  of  agency  representatives  at  which 
information  on  new  and  ongoing  projects  is  shjired,  CRS  analysts  work  with 
staff  from  other  support  agencies  on  projects  covering  such  topics  as  health  care 
reform,  technology  issues,  executive  eind  congressional  budget  considerations, 
postseccndary  student  aid,  application  of  laws  to  Congress,  environmental 
protection,  and  U.S.  trade.  The  CRS  Director  serves  as  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  and  CRS  analysts  also  serve  on 
review  and  design  panels  for  OTA  and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  CRS 
takes  a  lead  role  in  the  preparation  of  the  Research  Notification  System  report 
that  provides  information  on  all  major  projects  of  the  four  congressional  support 
agencies  which  are  in  progress  or  recently  completed. 

Congressional  Outreach  and  Assessment  of  Services 

The  Service  has  undertaken  a  broad  range  of  efforts  (formal  and  informal, 
internal  and  external)  to  survey  the  needs  of  Congress  and  to  familiarize 
Members  and  congressional  offices  with  CRS  services.  These  efforts  have 
involved  interviews,  focus  groups,  surveys,  office  visits,  and  briefings,  as  well  as 
open-house  functions  aimed  in  part  at  eUciting  candid  appraisals  of  CRS 
services.  A  recent  example  of  these  activities  is  the  Service-wide  effort 
imdertaken  to  plan  for  the  arrival  of  the  103rd  Congress.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  a  team  of  CRS  managers  and  staff,  the  Service  designed  a 
formal  outreach  program  focused  on  the  large  number  of  new  Members  and 
turnover  in  committee  leadership.  CRS  contacted  New  Members  and  staff  and 
offered  individual  briefings  about  the  services  and  operations  of  CRS.  Various 
multidiscipUnaiy  teams  of  CRS  staff  conducted  the  briefings,  including  as 
appropriate,  CRS  staff  with  expertise  in  policy  areas  of  interest  to  Members. 
Several  divisions  held  informal  open  houses  to  introduce  CRS  speciahsts  to 
congressional  offices.  CRS  staff  briefed  Members  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as 
committee  staff  on  numerous  issue  areas  on  the  legislative  agenda.  CRS  tesims 
designed  and  distributed  formsd  orientation  materials  about  CRS  products  and 
services.  An  interdisciplinary  group  developed  a  new  report  specifically  designed 
to  identify  poUcy  issues  that  likely  would  be  considered  early  in  the  legislative 
agenda  for  the  103rd  Congress.  The  report  was  completed  and  sent  to  each 
newly  elected  Member  of  Congress  early  in  November  1992. 

Consultative  Management 

In  cooperation  with  its  labor  union,  the  Service  has  adopted  and 
implemented  consultative  management  practices  to  foster  a  more  participatory 
approach  to  its  work  and  the  way  it  is  managed.  Each  Division  and  Office  is 
practicing  consultative  management  according  to  a  plan  generated  by  staff  and 
management  working  together  to  best  address  the  unique  needs  of  that 
particular  unit.  Top  management  of  the  Service  is  committed  to  consultative 
management  and  regularly  uses  it  to  elicit  input  and  suggestions  on  issues 
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facing  the  Service  such  as  budget  reduction  options,  tracking  of  major  issues, 
preparing  for  the  103rd  Congress,  and  improvements  in  product  distribution. 

Statistical  Indicators 

In  an  effort  to  improve  statistical  data  on  services  and  products  for  the 
Congress,  the  Director  initiated  a  thorough  review  of  CRS  methodology  for 
collecting  and  reporting  such  information.  As  a  result,  new  reporting 
reqiiirements  and  formats  have  been  adopted  to  better  measure  and 
characterize  output. 

User  Focus  for  Products  and  Services 

Over  the  years  assessments  of  CRS  products  and  services  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  conveying  information  and  analysis  in  concise  and  timely 
formats  that  are  accessible  through  a  wide  variety  of  delivery  systems.  CRS  has 
developed  several  new  products  including  short  reports  (no  more  than  6  pages) 
and  fact  or  issue  sheets  (1-2  pages).  Other  products  have  been  improved.  For 
example,  new  guideUnes  were  generated  for  the  CRS  Issue  Brief  (a  regularly 
modified  and  updated  15-page  CRS  product,  available  on-line  and  in  printed 
form,  that  analyzes  current  legislative  issues)  to  include  a  section  entitled  "Most 
Recent  Developments."  CRS  Info  Packs  have  been  streamlined  to  better 
condense  information  they  contain.  One-page  substantive  summaries  must 
accompany  each  CRS  Report  and  Issue  Brief.  Software  development  and 
application  have  made  the  Service's  data  bases  more  easUy  accessible  by  the 
novice  user  and  have  enhanced  the  array  of  formats  that  CRS  staff  uses  to 
present  written  material.  CRS  also  has  expanded  its  use  of  seminars  and 
briefings  to  convey  knowledge  on  pubUc  pohcy  issues  and  to  provide  Members 
and  congressional  offices  with  more  direct  and  personal  access  to  CRS  staff. 

Distribution  of  CRS  Products 

A  thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  the  way  the  Service  prints  and 
disseminates  its  written  products  recently  resulted  in  the  decision  to  create  a 
central  distribution  unit.  This  unit  wiU  be  responsible  for  the  reproduction, 
distribution,  and  statistical  control  of  products  created  throughout  the  Service, 
thereby  improving  product  accessibility  to  the  Congress  and  the  efficiency  of 
product  management. 

Demand  Management 

In  the  expectation  that  the  demand  for  CRS  services  will  continue  to  grow 
while  resources  decrease,  the  Director  appointed  a  group  to  develop  strategies 
for  how  the  Service  could  manage  demand  without  sacrificing  the  quahty  and 
scope  of  CRS  work.  The  group  reviewed  the  guidelines  and  practices  for 
accepting  requests,  establishing  priorities  among  them,  and  choosing  appropriate 
levels  of  services  to  respond  to  requests. 
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InterdiBdplinary  Coverage  and  Support 

As  stated  in  the  response  to  Question  9,  one  of  the  strengths  of  CRS  is  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  its  staff.  One  challenge  to  the  Service  is  to  coordinate  this 
expertise  effectively  in  ways  that  enhance  the  £inalytical  capacity  of  the  Service 
and  develop  multidisciphnary,  integrative  approaches  to  public  pohcy.  The 
Director  initiated  a  formal  review  of  how  CRS  supports  interdiscipUnary  work. 
Several  recommendations  resulted  from  that  review  and  have  subsequently  been 
implemented.  The  recommendations  emphasized  the  continued  development  of 
personal  networks  among  CRS  staff  and  the  use  of  existing  methods  of  internal 
communication  to  foster  these  networks.  The  review  also  recommended  that 
formal,  more  expansive  interdiscipUnary  teams  be  created  when  doing  so  would 
enhance  the  Service's  support  to  Congress  on  major  legislative  issues.. 

One  situation  is  the  support  needed  by  Congress  when  an  issue  or  event 
generates  extraordinarily  heavy,  time-sensitive  demEmd  for  information  and 
analysis,  such  as  a  national  or  international  crisis.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
event  was  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  In  this  sitxiation,  a  CRS  task  force  was  created 
joining  CRS  staff  across  divisions.  The  purposes  of  creating  such  a  task  force 
are  to  identify  and  mobiUze  needed  expertise  throughout  the  Service;  provide 
a  central  point  for  coordination  of  work  assignments;  direct  and  disseminate 
information  about  the  task  force  activities;  prevent  duplication  of  products  and 
efforts;  ensure  comprehensive  coverage  of  issues  in  a  timely  fashion;  and 
facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  and  resources. 

The  second  situation  calling  for  more  formal  coordination  involves  the 
identification  by  CRS  of  issue  area(s)  in  which  it  must  intensify  its 
imderstanding  of  comprehensive,  overarching  matters;  for  example,  the  area  of 
international  trade  and  competitiveness.  In  this  issue  area,  the  Director  has 
created  a  Research  Development  Committee  (Director's  Committee  on 
International  Economics,  PoUcy,  and  Trade),  which  is  building  CRS  capacity 
through  an  action  plan  that  will  anticipate  and  respond  to  congressional  pohcy 
needs. 

Diversity  of  CRS  Staff 

CRS  has  made  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minorities  a  major  focus 
of  all  new  hires.  Several  formal  recruiting  programs  were  initiated  to  improve 
the  staff  diversity.  For  example,  xmder  its  Graduate  Recruit  and  Law  Recruit 
programs  CRS  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  travel  budget  to  recruit  minority 
candidates  from  institutions  of  higher  education  nationwide  in  virtually  all 
disciplines.  Thirty-eight  permanent  professional  staff  members  have  joined  CRS 
through  these  recruitment  programs  over  the  past  five  years;  68  percent  of 
these  are  minorities  (see  ^pendix  10).  Other  affirmative  action  initiatives 
include  the  CRS  Target  Series  program,  which  is  designed  to  give  minority  staff 
members  throughout  the  Library  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  a  broad  range 
of  professional  positions  in  CRS.  A  total  of  six  staff  members  have  been  placed 
in  these  positions  since  the  program  was  initiated  in  1989.  The  Service  also 
undertakes  national  recruiting  searches  to  fill  positions,  using  professional 
networks,  universities,  and  major  trade  and  popular  press  advertising.     In 
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response  to  recent  concerns  over  the  hiring  and  promotion  practices  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Library  is  developing  improved  personnel  procedures, 
including  training  of  all  managers  who  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  initial 
screening,  interviewing,  and  selection  of  job  candidates.  Each  formal  position 
description  and  vacancy  announcement  is  undergoing  an  analysis  and  revision 
process  to  ensure  accuracy  and  fairness  in  the  selection  process  and  in 
man£igement  actions. 

Technology 

CRS  has  made  significant  technological  progress  during  the  past  five  years 
in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  its  operations,  enhance  the  quahty  of 
its  products  and  services,  ensure  the  timeUness  of  its  responses,  and  manage  its 
workload.  CRS  has  improved  the  timeliness  of  its  written  products  through  the 
introduction  and  support  of  word  processing  software  for  all  staff.  As  a  result, 
the  time  required  to  prepare  any  written  document  has  declined  and  the  time 
available  to  perform  research  and  analysis  has  increased.  In  addition,  through 
the  use  of  PC  software,  CRS  staff  can  more  easily  include  quantitative  and 
visual  information  (charts,  tables,  maps,  etc.)  in  their  reports  and  briefings  for 
Members  and  committees.  During  the  past  year  CRS  developed  and  installed 
several  data  base  systems  that  have  increased  staff  productivity  and  efficiency. 
For  each  of  the  last  several  years  CRS  has  reduced  the  per  unit  cost  of 
dupUcating  its  general  distribution  products  through  the  effective  management 
of  copier  technology.  CRS  information  resources  have  been  made  more 
accessible  to  congressional  staff  by  such  initiatives  as  the  design  of  an  improved 
interface  to  the  Library  of  Congress's  retrieval  system,  the  extensive  avaUabihty 
of  CD  ROM  databases  in  CRS  reading  rooms,  and  the  use  of  optical  storage  and 
printing  systems  to  provide  full-text  material  more  legibly  and  efficiently.  CRS 
also  has  pzirticipated  extensively  with  other  legislative  branch  agencies  in  the 
development  of  the  Capitol  Hill  data  network  (CAPNET). 

Resource  Priorities  Management  Team 

In  keeping  with  ongoing  CRS  effoHs  to  continue  to  respond  expeditiously 
£md  to  plan  for  the  eventuahty  of  continued  funding  constraints,  the  Director 
recently  appointed  a  team  to  develop  multiyear  strategies  to  ensure  the  quahty 
of  the  Service's  core  services  within  an  environment  of  constrained  resources. 
The  report  of  this  team  will  guide  resource  allocation  decisions  for  the  fiscal 
1994  appropriations  and  beyond.  The  team  is  using  consultative  memagement 
to  involve  all  CRS  staff  in  this  effort.  Initial  recommendations  are  scheduled  for 
msmagement  and  staff  review  this  simimer. 
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Question  11.  What  improvements  in  jour  organization  are  required  and  how 
should  those  be  accomplished? 

As  a  result  of  its  commitment  to  ongoing  self-examination  and 
improvement,  CRS  will  continue  to  build  upon  the  knowledge  £ind  experience 
it  has  gained  from  past  efforts  -  some  of  which  are  described  above  (see 
Question  10).  While  advances  have  been  made  in  the  way  CRS  assesses  and 
manages  its  work,  there  are  areas  that  require  further  attention. 

Diversity  of  the  Work  Force 

The  diversity  of  the  work  force  continues  to  be  a  priority  goal.  Resources 
to  recruit,  hire,  and  train  have  diminished  greatly  or  disappeared.  CRS  must, 
therefore,  explore  all  means  to  build  on  the  successes  of  recent  years.  To  cope 
with  this  challenge,  and  to  meet  affirmative  action  objectives,  the  Service  is, 
among  other  efforts,  examining  ways  to  enhance  opportunities  for  stsiff  by 
providing  in-house  details,  by  fiUing  positions  at  the  entry  level  as  they  become 
vacant,  by  fostering  promotion  opportunity  at  all  levels,  and  by  searching  for 
efficiencies  that  can  free  up  resources  for  hiring  to  continue  the  diversity  effort. 

Consultative  Management 

The  Service's  commitment  to  the  successful  implementation  of  consultative 
management  practices  requires  the  estabUshment  of  trust  among  staff, 
managers,  and  the  labor  union.  Successfvdly  facihtating  the  open  exchange  of 
ideas  and  concerns  while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  discretion  in 
management  decision-making  constitutes  a  chsdlenge  for  any  organization.  CRS 
has  had  significant  success  to  date,  but  will  need  to  continue  its  efforts  to  instill 
ways  of  thinking  that  foster  an  appropriate  and  eff'ective  consultative  process 
and  provide  the  necesssiry  training  to  assure  that  CRS  managers  and  stsiff  have 
the  skills  to  implement  this  process. 

Growing  Service  Demands 

The  Service  continues  to  evaluate  demands  placed  upon  staff  by  the 
growing  volume  of  work  requested  by  the  Congress.  Budget  constraints  have 
limited  the  Service's  abUity  to  upgrade  resources  -  a  trend  that  may  continue. 
Efforts  are  under  way  to  examine  alternative  methods  to  better  manage  the 
demand  and  to  lessen  the  impact  of  funding  Umitations,  while  maintaining  the 
quality  of  core  services.  These  efforts  include  possibilities  for  organizational 
restructuring  and  exploration  of  procedures  for  shifting  staff  from  lower  priority 
to  the  highest  priority  areas. 

Staff  Training  and  Development 

The  increasing  demand  placed  upon  CRS  staff"  to  remain  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  growing  number  of  complex  issues  that  are  being  considered  in  the 
Congress,  coupled  with  the  constraints  placed  upon  the  Service's  abUity  to 
replace  expert  stsiff  and  finance  training  opportunities,  pose  chedlenges  to  the 
Service's  abihty  to  maintain  and  deUver  the  necessary  breadth  and  depth  of 
expertise.  The  Service  is  using  increased  flexibility  to  help  provide  needed 
professional  development  opportunities  for  its  staff.    For  example,  some  staff 
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have  been  reassigned  in  order  to  perform  needed  tasks  in  other  positions;  CRS 
has  tapped  into  the  in-house  expertise  of  its  staff  to  provide  training  both  in 
issue  areas  and  in  new  technologies;  and  CRS  has  used  seminars,  informal 
brown  beig  luncheons,  and  workshops  to  invite  national  experts  to  discuss 
national  and  international  policy  concerns  with  its  staff  as  well  as  congressional 
staff  (these  experts  often  come  at  no  or  minimal  cost  to  the  Service).  While 
these  measures  have  been  helpful,  they  are  very  Umited  in  their  capacity  to 
fulfill  the  critical  ongoing  trsdning  and  development  needs  of  the  CRS  staff. 

Further  Investment  in  Technology 

CRS  technology  support  requests  must  compete  with  the  priorities  of  other 
service  units  within  the  Library.  The  most  pressing  requirement  for  CRS  is  to 
connect  all  its  staff  to  the  Library's  network,  which  in  turn  will  connect  them 
to  CAPNET,  therefore  building  a  direct  connection  to  congressional  offices. 
This  also  will  make  available  local  area  and  wide  area  network  services,  which 
will  enable  the  Service  to  access  information  services  more  quickly  and  less 
expensively.  To  date,  CRS  has  been  able  to  connect  less  than  20  percent  of  its 
workstations  to  the  Library's  network.  Although  the  Service  has  developed  a 
plan  with  the  Library  for  connecting  up  to  50  percent  of  CRS  staff  to  the 
network  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1993,  resources  for  the  next  50  percent  have  not 
yet  been  committed.  For  the  CRS  network  to  function  optimally,  all  staff  must 
be  connected.  Once  these  networks  are  complete,  CRS  will  be  able  to  make 
further  improvements  in  the  time  required  to  prepare  and  deliver  written 
products  and  customized  responses  to  individual  requests. 

Interdisciplinary  and  Int^rative  Skill  Development 

CRS  continues  to  seek  ways  that  wiU  encourage  informal  communication 
among  its  staff.  Over  the  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  balance  the  fast  pace 
£md  expeditious  deUvery  of  CRS  research  with  participation  and  input  from 
various  disciplines.  The  Service  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to  facilitate 
multidisciplinary  consultations,  team  efforts,  and  work  products  while  not 
sacrificing  timeUness. 
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Question  12.  What  is  the  process  by  which  yo\ir  organizatioii  evaluates  the 
quality  of  it^  work?  If  external  or  internal  evaluations  have  been  made  of  your 
organization,  please  provide  copies  of  these  reviews. 


Internal  Procedures 

CRS  has  endeavored,  over  the  years,  to  rely  on  its  staff  to  help  ensure  the 
high  quality  of  work.  In  most  cases,  CRS  staff  is  empowered  to  take  in  requests 
for  work,  negotiate  the  scope  and  methods  used  in  completing  the  work,  and 
work  directly  with  Members  £ind  their  offices  to  ensure  that  the  final  product 
meets  the  requester's  specific  needs.  For  most  CRS  Reports,  Issue  Briefs,  and 
memoranda,  CRS  author  names  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  work,  thus 
enhancing  the  sense  of  accountability  of  authors. 

CRS  staff  establishes  reasonable  expectations  and  follows  through  on  these 
expectations.  Because  most  work  of  the  Service  requires  prompt  responses,  CRS 
staff  communicates  clearly  to  requesters  precisely  what  can  be  provided  in  the 
time  available.  These  CRS  staff  understand  that,  to  assist  in  the  poUcy  process, 
the  CRS  response  must  be  available  and  accessible  during  the  legislative 
"window  of  opportunity."  Over  the  years,  most  CRS  staff  have  developed  close 
relationships  with  committee  and  Member  offices,  and  this  close  rapport 
facihtates  ongoing  feedback  and  assessment.  The  direct,  ongoing  relationships 
and  trust  that  exist  between  CRS  and  congressional  staff  promote  clear  readings 
of  what  Congress  wants  and  when.  As  a  result,  CRS  work  often  includes 
discussions  and  aneilyses  that  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

All  written  work,  whether  it  is  a  short  memorandum  or  an  in-depth  study, 
must  go  through  various  levels  of  review  within  CRS  and,  when  appropriate  and 
time  permitting,  outside  peer  review.  Division  management  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  methodology  used  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  soundly 
based  in  the  discipUne  and  that  the  analytic  techniques  used  are  appropriate. 
Intra-  £ind  interdisciplinary  peer  reviews  are  emphasized. 

Similarly,  aU  responses  to  requests  for  customized  compilations  of  materials 
are  reviewed  by  supervisors  or  senior  staff  to  ensure  accuracy,  objectivity,  and 
conformance  to  CRS  standards  and  guidelines.  Periodic  reviews  of  Info  Packs 
are  conducted  by  management  to  ensure  that  materials  included  are  up  to  date 
and  relevant. 

Before  being  submitted  to  Congress,  aU  CRS  written  work  must  be 
reviewed  in  the  Office  of  PoUcy  The  principal  focus  of  this  level  of  review  is  to 
ensure  that  the  work  is  consistent  with  CRS  requirements  of  objectivity, 
nonpartisanship,  and  clarity.  Reviewers  in  the  Office  of  Policy  provide  a  final 
check  that  conclusions  follow  from  analysis,  appropriate  research  methodologies 
have  been  followed,  and  that  needed  interdivisionsJ  peer  review  has  been 
accomplished. 

In  addition,  CRS  pays  close  attention  to  the  congressional  response  to  its 
products  and  services.  The  quality  of  products  and  services  is  vahdated  by  the 
extent  to  which  Congress  (1)  calls  CRS  for  additional  copies  of  written  products, 
(2)  tells  other  congressional  office  staff  to  call  CRS  with  questions  on  policy 
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issues,  (3)  distributes  CRS  written  work  during  hearings,  markup,  floor  action, 
public  appearances,  (4)  invites  CRS  staff  to  important  legislative  meetings,  (5) 
keeps  coming  back  for  more  assistance  and  in-depth  analysis,  and  (6)  routinely 
sends  follow-up  correspondence  to  CRS  citing  the  usefulness  and  quality  of 
products  or  services. 

Finally,  CRS  advertises  an  "ombudsman"  telephone  Une  that  Members  and 
congressional  offices  are  encouraged  to  call  with  service  complaints  or  other 
problems.  Members  also  can  contact  the  CRS  Director  with  specific  concerns 
they  have  about  the  quality  or  other  aspects  of  CRS  work. 


External  Feedback  from  CRS-Sponsored  Assessments 

During  the  past  four  years  CRS  has  conducted  surveys  and  focus  groups  to 
elicit,  from  the  Congress,  assessments  and  reactions  to  the  quality  of  CRS 
products  smd  services.  During  the  fall  of  1989,  CRS  staff  interviewed  a  sample 
of  109  congressional  office  staff  regarding  their  need  for  £md  use  of  information, 
with  emphasis  on  how  CRS  work  meets  their  diverse  needs  for  information  and 
analysis  to  support  their  legislative,  oversight,  and  representational  roles. 

This  survey  was  followed  in  the  fall  of  1991  by  a  series  of  eight  focus 
groups  of  congressional  staff  conducted  by  Westat,  Inc.,  a  social  science  research 
firm,  under  contract  with  CRS.  The  discussions  in  these  focus  groups,  attended 
by  committee  and  Member  office  staffs  with  varying  experience  working  for  the 
Congress,  were  wide-ranging.  Specific  questions  were  asked  about  the  quahty 
of  the  CRS  rjmge  of  written  products.  In  transmitting  its  study,  Westat  noted 
that  "Overall,  our  research  found  that  CRS  is  meeting  user  needs  very  well  and 
in  many  ways.  With  rare  exception,  every  staffer  spoke  highly  of  CRS  and 
recounted  times  CRS  had  come  to  the  rescue."  The  study  went  on  to  identify 
areas  in  which  CRS  products  and  services  could  be  improved,  including 

•  TimeUness. 

•  Accessibility. 

•  Usefulness  to  committee  and  senior  staff. 

Based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  survey,  CRS  has  modified  its 
written  products  and  its  services  to  improve  their  quality  and  make  them  more 
useful  to  the  Congress.   In  particular,  CRS  has 

•  Streamlined  Issue  Briefs  and  Info  Packs,  with  renewed  emphasis  on 
their  currency. 

•  Begun  a  new  series  of  short  reports  for  the  general  congressional 
audience,  including  two-page  fact  sheets. 
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Revised  CRS  procedvires  for  carrying  out  the  statutory  requirement  for 
providing  lists  of  subject  and  policy  areas  to  committees,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  closer  working  relationships. 

Revised  the  catalogues  Usting  CRS  general  distribution  products  to 
make  them  more  concise  and  easier  to  vise. 

Made  special  efforts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  103rd  Congress,  to 
commvmicate  the  broad  range  of  CRS  products  and  services  by  (1) 
holding  a  series  of  open  houses  for  congressional  staff  and  (2) 
arranging  special  briefings  for  all  new  Member  offices. 

Centralized  the  means  for  responding  to  requests  for  general 
distribution  products  to  improve  service  and  efilciency. 


Report  of  the  Cam^e  Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and  Government 

In  October  1991  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government  issued  a  report  on  "Analysis  and  Advice  from  the  Congressional 
Support  Agencies."  The  report  provided  an  assessment  of  how  well 
congressional  support  agencies  (CBO,  CRS,  GAO,  OTA)  support  the  research 
and  analytic  needs  of  the  Congress  in  the  areas  of  science  and  technology 
information.  The  Carnegie  Commission  concluded  that  the  support  agencies 
"have  achieved  relatively  comfortable  formal  and  informal  working  relations 
with  each  other,  usiially  avoiding  significant  overlap  and  dupUcation  of  effort. 
They  are  distinctively  different  institutions  with  different  personnel,  policies, 
and  roles.  Committees  and  individual  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
different  needs  and  perspectives,  and  they  benefit  by  having  access  to  a  variety 
of  opinions  from  different  perspectives." 

In  its  focused  review  of  the  individual  support  agencies,  the  Commission 
stated  that 

the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
general  are  highly  regarded  by  legislators  and  their  staff  as  reliable 
sources  of  timely  scientific  and  technical  information  and  analyses  of 
vsirious  kinds  relevant  to  the  immediate  needs  of  Congress  ....  The 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  and  the  Environment  and  Nat\iral 
Resources  Policy  Division  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  have 
played  a  central  role  in  the  analysis  of  a  broad  range  of  science  and 
technology  poUcy  issues  for  Congress.  The  divisions  have  proven 
peirticularly  adept  in  producing  rapid-response  analyses,  a  category  of 
information  product  in  high  congressional  demand. 
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Question  13.  What  is  the  process  throu^  which  your  organization  evaluates 
the  impact  of  its  work  on  the  policymaking  process  and  poUcy  outcomes?  Please 
provide  ms  with  all  available  analytic  data  about  the  actual  impact  of  your  work. 
If  no  such  analytic  data  exist,  please  explain  why. 

The  best  measure  of  the  impact  of  CRS  on  the  policy  process  is  the  extent 
to  which  Members  and  committees  use  the  Service's  objective  and  nonpartisan 
research,  analysis,  and  information.  In  supporting  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
CRS  does  not  attempt  to  substitute  the  Service's  judgment  for  that  of  Congress 
in  determining  desirable  policy  outcomes.  Rather,  the  CRS  mission  is  to  provide 
information  and  analysis  that,  together  with  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
analysis,  can  create  a  framework  that  facilitates  congressional  deliberations  that 
result  in  policy  decisions.  Service  to  an  informed  legislature  is  the  Service's 
highest  goal,  and  CRS  should  be  measured  against  that  ideal. 

The  methods  used  by  CRS  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  its  work  on  the  policy 
process  are  discussed  below.  These  methods,  and  the  examples  used  to 
demonstrate  them,  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  large  majority  of 
requests  that  are  for  background  and  factual  information  on  the  full  range  of 
public  poUcy  issues.  This  information,  which  keeps  both  Members  and 
committees  informed  on  the  range  of  issues  with  which  they  must  be  famiUar, 
supports  the  Service's  mission  of  "contributing  to  an  informed  national 
legislature." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  quantitative  or  causal  impacts  of  research, 
analysis,  and  information  on  the  policy  process.  Accordingly,  CRS  uses  other 
indicators  to  measiu-e  its  impact.  In  general,  the  Service  evaluates  the  impact 
of  its  work  by  the  extent  to  which  its  staff  is  directly  involved  in  the  legislative 
process  and  by  the  extent  to  which  CRS  staff  and  its  written  products  are  used 
by  Members  and  committees. 

Periodic  Assessments 

As  noted  in  the  answer  to  Question  12,  within  the  past  four  years  CRS  has 
completed  two  ambitious  assessments  of  how  Congress  uses  CRS  information, 
research,  and  analysis.  In  particular,  the  1989  interviews  and  the  1991  focus 
group  discussions  provided  informative  and  viseful  descriptions  by  congressional 
offices  on  ways  CRS  work  is  used  by  Congress  to  affect  the  poUcy  process.  Plans 
are  to  continue  such  periodic  assessments. 

Interdisciplinaiy  Teamwork 

CRS  establishes  interdisciplinary  teams  (large  and  small)  to  provide 
proactive  research  and  analysis  especially  tailored  to  support  Congress  in 
dealing  with  important  legislative  issues.  Appendix  13A  provides  several 
examples  of  how  CRS  has  worked  with  Congress  on  important  legislative  issues 
at  all  stages  of  the  policy  process. 
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Direct  Participation 


CRS  analysts  are  often  asked  by  Congress  to  participate  directly  and  closely 
in  legislative  work.  CRS  staff  may  be  contacted  by  committees  and  Members 
at  the  design  stage  of  policy  development  and  remain  engaged  throughout  the 
legislative  process.  For  exsimple,  CRS  analysts  may  be  asked  to  assist  in 
planning  hearings,  provide  background  material  on  witnesses  and  their  positions 
on  the  issues  in  question,  testify  as  nonpartisan  experts  on  complex  issues  (e.g., 
gays  in  the  miUtary,  U.S.  poverty)  or  present  the  conclusions  of  CRS  studies. 
CRS  staff  is  often  asked  to  provide  nonpartisan  information  and  analysis  during 
deliberations  about  legislative  options,  and  may  be  asked  to  be  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floor  to  act  as  a  resovirce  for  Members  during  legislative  debates. 
Members  may  also  call  the  Service  from  the  floor  during  debates  to  obtain  and 
veriiy  facts  and  statistics.  In  summary,  the  versatility  of  CRS  staff  allows  them 
to  become  engaged  at  any  point  in  congressional  deUberations.  (Appendix  13B 
cites  examples  of  this  type  of  CRS  support  to  the  legislative  agenda  and  process.) 

Exchanges  by  Telephone 

CRS  supports  Congress  through  direct,  immediate  telephone  exchange.  By 
design,  CRS  professional  staff  is  directly  accessible  by  phone  and  may,  in  a  given 
day,  take  scores  of  calls  and  provide  information  that  may  range  from  a  statistic 
or  a  name  to  a  condensed  situation  brieflng  or  an  interactive  discussion  of  policy 
options,  statutory  interpretation,  or  legislative  proposals.  Across  the  Service, 
such  exchanges  occur  in  a  variety  contexts,  from  information  needed  to  brief  the 
Member  prior  to  a  visit  to  the  District  to  bill  markup  or  conference  committee 
settlement.  Reference  specialists  in  the  CRS  reading  rooms  and  reference 
centers,  located  in  House  and  Senate  office  buildings,  respond  to  thousands  of 
telephone  requests  each  month  for  quick  factual  and  statistical  information. 
CRS  goals  in  this  facet  of  its  operation  are  constamt  availabihty  of  expertise, 
ease  of  access,  and  personalized,  immediate  response. 

Citation  of  CRS  Work 

CRS  work  is  often  cited  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in  committee 
reports  and  hearing  records.  CRS  views  these  citations  by  the  Congress  as  an 
indication  of  the  effect  of  the  Service's  work  on  the  legislative  process. 

Increased  CBS  Workload 

Congress  relies  heavily  on  CRS  products  and  services.  The  number  of 
requests  from  the  Congress  for  CRS  products  and  services,  coupled  with  other 
ways  CRS  serves  the  Congress,  continue  to  increase.  EKuing  fiscal  1992  CRS 
completed  nearly  650,000  congressiontd  requests  and  services,  prepared  more 
than  1,000  new  written  products,  and  offered  almost  4,000  briefings  and 
consultations  and  250  seminars  and  workshops.  Total  Member  and 
congressional  office  staff  attendance  at  seminars,  workshops,  institutes,  and 
spedal  events  for  Members  totaled  11,843  in  fiscal  1992.  These  measures  of 
workload  constitute  another  means  of  assessing  CRS  impact. 
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Appendix  13A 


CRS  Involvement  with  Congress  at  All  Stages  of  the 
Legislative  and  Policy  Process 


CRS  provides  research,  analysis,  and  information,  often  by  interdisciplinary 
teams,  to  support  important  legislative  work  of  the  Congress  at  all  stages  of  the 
poUcy  process.  This  type  of  work  is  intended  to  provide  substantive  analytical 
support  to  the  legislative  agenda.  It  can  provide  Congress  with  an  analytic 
framework  that  contributes  to  and  facilitates  the  poUtical  debate.  These  large- 
scale  legislative  support  activities  usually  include  the  following. 

A  CRS  Study  Analyzing  legislative  Options 

As  CRS  analysts  track  issues  and  participate  in  professional  activities,  they 
are  continually  alert  to  (1)  newly  emerging  problems  and  trends  that  may  pose 
new  issues  for  Congress  and  (2)  seminal  methods  or  insights  that  may  offer  new 
ways  of  addressing  issues.  Often  months  or  even  years  before  an  issue  emerges 
on  the  congressional  agenda,  CRS  analysts  will  serve  as  an  early  detection 
system  to  indicate  possible  future  initiatives.  When  analysts  conclude  that  new 
insights  are  available,  or  that  a  threshold  is  approaching,  they  work  closely  with 
appropriate  committees  or  interested  Members  to  generate  reseeirch  products 
that  support  the  committees  as  they  formulate  their  legislative  agendas  and  to 
alert  the  Congress  to  the  emerging  issue.  This  work  will  likely  consist  of  a 
comprehensive  research  report  or  possibly  a  series  of  reports,  the  management 
of  a  hearing,  day-to-day  work  with  a  committee,  work  with  a  Member,  searching 
specialized  data  bases  and  assembUng  a  wide  range  of  articles,  private  studies, 
and  government  documents,  or  a  mix  of  such  activities.  Such  work  involves 
close  and  continuing  consultation  within  a  network  of  poUcjTnakers  and  their 
staff  and  of  experts  in  academia  and  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors.  As  always, 
the  Service's  work  must  be  nonpartisan  and  objective.  With  some  exceptions 
arising  from  confidentiality  imperatives,  written  products  will  be  widely 
available  to  the  entire  Congress,  to  groups  with  an  interest  in  the  issue,  and  to 
the  poUcy  and  academic  communities. 

The  resulting  CRS  study  (perhaps  including  several  reports)  is  designed  to 
create  an  analytical  framework  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  provides: 

•  An  articulation  of  the  issue  that  estabUshes  why  it  warrants  the 
attention  smd  time  of  the  Congress. 

•  A  baseline   of  background   and   historical   information  and   data 
pertinent  to  the  understanding  of  the  issue. 

•  An    analysis    that    distinguishes    underl3dng    causes    and    various 
symptoms  of  the  problem. 
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A  discussion  of  broad  choices  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  or 
solve  the  problem,  together  with  discussion  of  possible  consequences 
if  no  action  is  taken. 

An  assessment  of  measures  of  policy-change  impacts  or  poUcy 
implications,  as  well  as  assistance  with  selection  of  appropriate 
measures  of  impact  to  be  used  in  the  congressioned  debate. 

Development  of  the  capability  to  assess  estimates  of  the  impacts  of 
different  poUcy  options,  and  sometimes  to  generate,  through  computer- 
based  models  or  other  estimating  techniques,  independent  CRS 
estimates  of  impacts,  either  national  or  for  specific  regions  or  other 
constituencies. 


Working  Closely  with  Congress  during  the  Legislative  Process 

Once  6m  issue  has  become  part  of  the  active  legislative  agenda,  CRS 
analysts  work  with  appropriate  committees  and  Member  offices  in  different 
ways.  Using  the  expertise  and  analytical  techniques  developed  while  conducting 
studies  of  the  issue,  CRS  analysts  are  available  to  work  directly  in  the  legislative 
process  with  the  Congress  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  legislation  is  considered. 
These  include: 

Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  impacts  of  proposed  poUcy  initiatives, 
including  Administration  and  interest  group  proposals  and  alternatives 
in  introduced  bills. 

Helping  to  design  hearings,  including  siiggesting  the  names  and 
credentials  of  expert  witnesses. 

Conducting  background  information  research,  providing  statistical 
data,  and  locating  relevant  writings  and  biographies  of  witnesses. 

Attending,  at  the  request  of  committee  staff,  official  meetings, 
conferences,  drafting  sessions,  etc.,  as  a  nonpartisan  expert. 

Preparing  background  reports  and  memoranda  to  be  used  at  hearings. 

Testifying  at  hearings  as  objective,  nonpartisan  professional  witnesses. 

Preparing  additional  analytical  memoranda  and  reports,  often  for 
general  distribution,  at  the  request  of  Congress. 

Providing  impact  estimates  and  analyses,  on  a  confidential  basis,  if 
requested,  for  specific  proposals. 

Advising  and  assisting  committees  as  the  legislation  proceeds  by 
attending  meetings,  proposing  alternatives  to  meet  specific  needs. 
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giving  briefings,  drafting  legislative  specifications  and  report  language, 
writing  bill  comparisons,  drafting  conference  committee  Eigenda,  etc. 


Assisting  with  Congressional  Oversi^t 

After  legislation  is  enacted,  CRS  analysts  continue  to  track  its 
implementation  and  its  effectiveness.  Such  attention  often  reveals  problems  or 
changes  that  warrant  congressional  reconsideration  of  the  issue.  Thus  oversight 
may  call  for  additional  study  and  may  lead  to  new  legislation. 

CRS  has  established  an  extensive  record  of  providing  this  type  of  analysis 
to  the  Congress.  Without  attempting  a  complete  inventory,  described  below  are 
a  few  recent  projects  carried  out  by  CRS.  In  each  case  CRS  teams  have  worked 
closely  with  congressional  committees  and  Members  at  aU  stages  of  the 
legislative  process.  In  many  cases  CRS  analysts  begin  working  with  committees 
and  Members  well  in  advance  of  formal  congressional  action  and  resolution. 

This  t5T)e  of  assistance  required  the  formation  of  formal  and  informal 
interdisciplinary  teams  producing  a  variety  of  products  and  services  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  several  years  in  some  cases.  The  descriptions  that 
follow  emphasize  the  proactive  nature  of  such  assistance  and  how  it  supported 
the  legislative  agenda. 

1.  Director's  Committee  on  Trade.  Competitiveness,  and  Foreign  Policy. 
CRS  provided  Congress  with  integrative  analysis  of  poUcy  issues  relating  to 
trade,  competitiveness,  and  related  foreign  poUcy  issues  and  has  assessed  the 
impact  of  its  efforts  on  the  policy  process  and  pohcy  outcomes.  Over  time,  in 
response  to  congressional  needs  and  the  complex  nature  of  trade  policy  issues, 
increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  interdiscipUnary  aspects  of  these 
issues  and  to  interdivisional  cooperation. 

On  trade,  economic,  and  related  foreign  pohcy  issues  CRS  measures  its 
impact  on  the  poUcy  process  in  a  number  of  ways,  apart  from  periodic  surveys 
of  overall  congressional  needs  and  satisfaction  with  CRS  responsiveness.  One 
measure  of  impact  is  the  extent  to  which  relevant  committees  ask  for  major, 
substantive  assistance.  In  recent  years  CRS  has  responded  to  requests  for 
support  from  a  number  of  key  committees  and  subcommittees  having  trade  and 
economic  pohcy  responsibUities.  These  projects  include  an  overview  and 
compilation  of  U.S.  trade  statutes  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
organizing  a  program  on  trade  and  economic  pohcy  issues  for  the  annual  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  retreat,  preparing  a  statisticed  overview  on  the 
economic  cheJlenge  from  East  Asia  and  testifying  at  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  held  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  producing 
compendia  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Japan's  economic  challenge 
and  on  the  transformation  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 

CRS  also  can  measure  impact  from  the  numbers  of  Members  and  staff  who 
attend  CRS  seminars  or  request  products.  The  Service  has  received  a  very 
favorable  response  to  a  nimiber  of  workshops  and  seminars  on  the  economic 
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challenge  from  Japan  and  other  East  Asian  trading  partners,  on  economic 
cooperation  and  competition  with  Europe,  on  the  interrelationship  of  trade, 
foreign  poUcy  and  security  policy  issues  regarding  Japan,  on  domestic  policy  and 
economic  competitiveness  vis-a-vis  Japan  and  Germany,  and,  most  recently,  a 
series  of  interdivisional  seminars  on  various  aspects  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  A  number  of  CRS  seminars  have  been  co- 
sponsored  by  committees,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  published  as 
committee  prints. 

CRS  receives  more  direct  feedback  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  through  contacts 
between  analysts  and  congressional  staff.  The  CRS  menu  of  Reports  and  Issue 
Briefs  on  trade  tmd  on  economic  and  related  foreign  policy  issues  represents  a 
direct  reaction  to  the  information  and  analytical  needs  of  the  congressional 
audience.  These  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  national  debate  on  these 
poUcy  issues. 

The  rising  level  of  congressional  attention,  as  reflected  in  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  led  to  a  number  of  institutional  efforts 
to  make  the  Service  more  responsive  to  congressional  needs  by  promoting  a 
higher  level  of  effort  by  the  research  divisions  on  trade  and  international 
economic  issues  and  stimulating  more  interdivisional  work.  These  responses 
included  the  formation  in  1989  of  CRS-wide  Trade  Team  and  the  creation  of 
interdivisional  Major  Issues  Teams  on  Trade  and  on  Japan-U.S.  relations.  CRS 
took  a  leadership  role  in  estabUshing  the  Library-wide  Japan  Task  Force 
responding  to  a  direct  legislative  mandate  to  enhance  the  availability  of 
Japanese-origin  information  and  enhance  research  on  Japan. 

In  March  1993  the  CRS  Director  recognized  that  the  congressional  need  for 
integrative  studies  on  trade  and  political  economy  questions  required  additional 
institutional  efforts  to  promote  multidisciplinary  work,  and  created  a  Director's 
Committee  on  Trade,  Competitiveness,  and  Foreign  Policy.  This  is  the  first  of 
several  such  Director's  committees,  and  it  involves  representatives  from  five 
CRS  divisions  with  relevsmt  expertise  and  responsibility.  As  a  first  step,  a 
meeting  was  held  of  the  core  representatives  and  a  wider  group  of  concerned 
analysts  and  specialists  to  identify  ways  to  enhance  CRS  service  to  Congress  on 
these  issues.  This  ongoing  effort  includes  the  development  of  an  action  plan 
and  the  implementation,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  that  plan.  Specific 
projects  that  respond  directly  to  congressional  requests  include  workshops, 
seminars,  and  reports  on  trade  and  the  environment,  and  on  a  Western 
Hemisphere  approach  to  the  expansion  of  free  trade. 

2.  Health  Insurance.  Members  of  the  CRS  Health  Insurance  Team  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  congressional  debate  on  health  insureince  issues. 
For  more  than  six  years  CRS  has  provided  the  Congress  with  a  range  of  analysis 
and  information  that  has  served  to  focus  the  agenda,  frame  the  issues,  and 
identify  the  options  for  health  insurance  reform.  In  doing  so,  CRS  has 
developed  a  reputation  for  expertise  in  the  field  of  health  insurance.  Members 
of  the  team  have  written  major  studies  on  health  insurance,  testified  before 
congressional  committees  on  these  issues,  developed  health  benefits  computer 
models,  designed  and  staffed  congressional  seminars  and  retreats  on  health  care. 
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developed  legislative  alternatives,  and  provided  numerous  face-to-face  briefings 
for  Members  and  staff.  Highlights  indude: 

Health  Insurance  Studies.  Health  insurance  reform  began  to  reemerge  as 
a  national  issue  in  the  100th  Congress.  CRS  anticipated  the  debate  by 
initiating,  in  1987,  a  three-volimie  study  on  health  insurance  issues.  These 
reports,  pubhshed  in  1988,  were  peer-reviewed  outside  CRS  prior  to  pubUcation 
by  the  academic,  policy,  and  advocacy  communities.  The  reports  provided 
research  and  analysis  on  insurance  coverage  in  the  United  States  and  an 
analysis  of  the  various  options  for  expanding  such  coverage.  Sponsored  by  three 
committees  of  the  Congress,  these  studies  have  become  what  many  call  the 
'Tjible"  for  Members  and  committees  working  on  health  ins\irance  legislation. 
They  became  the  basic  texts,  for  example,  for  members  of  the  Pepper 
Commission,  chaired  by  Senator  Rockefeller,  in  their  efforts  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  insurance  reform  proposal.  Numerous  congressional  task  force 
groups  have  also  drawn  on  these  studies  in  their  deliberations.  They  are  widely 
cited  in  the  health  poUcy  Uterature,  and  have  been  used  by  pubUc  £ind  private 
organizations,  as  well  as  academic  research  centers  that  seek  to  understand 
health  insurance  issues.  Since  publication  of  the  initial  studies,  CRS  has 
pubhshed  a  range  of  reports  on  health  insurance  and  health  care  reform  issues 
and  legislation.  Most  recently  a  CRS  Report  on  health  insurance  coverage  in 
the  United  States  details  the  sources  characteristics  and  trends  of  such 
coverage. 

CRS  Health  Benefits  Models.  In  1987,  CRS  health  insurance  team 
members  anticipated  the  need  for  a  modeUng  capabUity  that  would  provide  a 
unique  analytical  tool  for  the  Congress  as  it  began  its  examination  of  health 
insurance  options.  Team  members  created  a  computer  model  that  had  the 
capacity  to  estimate  the  benefits,  premiums,  and  demographic  characteristics  of 
a  wide  range  of  health  insurance  proposals.  The  model  was  first  used  to  analyze 
a  set  of  illustrative  proposals  set  forth  in  the  Service's  1988  three- volume  health 
insurance  study.  In  a  1989  CRS  study  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  for  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
model  was  used  to  analyze  and  compare  the  current  system  to  health  insurance 
programs  in  the  private  sector.  Currently,  team  members  are  using  the  model 
to  analyze  various  committee  proposals  and  are  preparing  modifications  of  it  to 
use  in  analyzing  President  Chnton's  plan  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
CRS  is  the  only  congressional  support  agency  with  this  modeling  capacity. 
Accordingly,  the  Service  frequently  works  cooperatively  with  counterparts  at 
CBO  on  congressional  requests  for  analysis  received  by  both  agencies  on  health 
insurance  proposals.  CRS  and  CBO  frequently  work  together  to  analyze 
proposals  being  considered  by  Congress.  Currently,  among  others,  the  Service 
is  developing  modeUng  capacities  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the  reform  of  the 
small  group  health  insurance  market  on  health  insurance  premivuns. 

Health  Insurance  Legislation.  Health  Insurance-  Team  members  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  help  a  Member  develop  a  position  on  health  insurance 
legislation  or  to  craft  a  proposal.  In  the  102nd  Congress  CRS  worked  with 
Members  to  develop  coaUtion  bills.  Health  Insurance  Team  members  provided 
extensive  and  ongoing  assistance  to  several  committee  chairmen's  staffs  in  their 
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development  of  proposals,  and  have  provided  countless  consultations  to  a  large 
number  of  Member  offices.  In  the  102nd  Congress  alone,  CRS  worked  with 
Members  and  committees  to  formulate  and  draft  many  of  the  health  care  reform 
bUls  introduced.  In  addition.  Team  members  briefed  many  Members  on  issues 
ranging  from  the  Canadian  and  German  health  care  systems  to  the  effects  of 
rating  restrictions  on  health  insurance  premitmis.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
103rd  Congress  CRS  worked  with  key  staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  in  anticipation  of  the  introduction  of  the  CUnton  Administration 
health  care  reform  proposal. 

Medicaid  Source  Book.  In  January  CRS  analysts  completed  the  1993 
edition  of  the  Medicaid  Source  Book,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Medicaid 
program,  which  the  Service  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  This  report  is  the  principal  resource  document  for 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  how  the  Medicjdd  program  works  and  its  impact  on 
specific  populations  and  on  Medicaid  program  trends. 

3.  Market  Incentives  for  Pollution  Control:  Economists.  Policy  Analysts, 
and  Legislators.  Anticipating  that  shortcomings  of  the  regulatory  approach  to 
pollution  control  would  stimulate  more  attention  to  market  mechanisms,  CRS 
has  played  a  central  role  in  keeping  congressional  poUcjmiakers  informed  on  the 
status  of  an  ongoing  debate  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  controUing  pollution 
through  regulation  or  through  market-based  alternatives.  CRS  has  summarized 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  approaches  and  reviewed  the  lessons  that  can  be  drawn 
from  existing  experience  in  using  market  mechanisms  in  environmental 
protection.  This  work  is  continuing. 

CRS  Studies.  Ehiring  the  1960s  and  1970s,  economists  in  academia  and 
think  tanks  developed  a  coherent  theory  for  the  use  of  market  incentives  and 
disincentives  for  controUing  pollution.  Legislators,  meanwhile,  reUed  primarily 
on  command-and-control  regulation  to  protect  environmental  quahty.  CRS 
emalysts  kept  abreast  of  this  Uterature,  and  prepared  reviews  of  the  debate  ~  a 
series  of  these  reports  were  printed  as  Committee  Prints  (1975,  1979,  and  1984). 

In  1984  a  CRS  senior  specialist  organized  a  session  on  The  Role  of  Market 
Incentives  in  Managing  the  Commons  for  the  annusd  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  At  the  session,  a  CRS  analyst 
presented  a  paper  on  "Opport\inities  for  Economic  Incentives  in  Pollution 
Control"  that  reviewed  why  legislators  had  historically  rejected  economic 
mechanisms  in  pollution  control,  and  then  outUned  conditions  imder  which 
legislators  might  be  encouraged  to  view  market  mechanisms  more  favorably. 

Continuing  to  follow  developments,  a  group  of  CRS  specialists  prepared  a 
report  Using  Incentives  for  Environmental  Protection  (1989).  This  study  moved 
from  theory  to  a  review  of  existing  apphcations  of  market  incentives  to  protect 
the  environment  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  as  well-  as  in  other  coimtries. 
It  was  widely  read,  stimulated  questions  from  Members  of  Congress,  and  was 
requested  by  policymakers  both  here  and  abroad.  It  was  the  study  most  often 
requested  following  presentations  of  a  CRS  speciaUst  who  toured  Denmark  and 
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Germeiny  on  a  USIA  speaking  tour  in  1991.  An  update  of  the  report  is  currently 
under  way. 

Working  with  the  Congress  on  Legislation.  In  1989,  to  assist  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  develop  a  proposal  for  using  fees  to 
support  water  quaUty  management  and  capital  programs,  a  CRS  specialist  was 
detailed  to  the  committee.  She  organized  a  workshop  (January  1990)  that  drew 
together  participants  from  all  levels  of  government,  industry,  pubUc  interest 
groups,  and  Congress  to  explore  how  economic  concepts  could  be  translated  into 
practical  proposals.  Throughout  1990  this  speciahst  worked  with  the  committee 
to  draft  legislation  which  incorporated  a  fee  system,  and  assisted  in  preparation 
of  the  committee's  work  on  the  bill.  This  work  continued  during  the  102nd 
Congress,  when  the  committee's  focus  both  shifted  and  broadened  to  considering 
the  use  of  market-based  mechanisms  such  as  taxes  and  fees  as  an  incentive  to 
reduce  discharges  of  pollutants  to  the  environment.  She  assisted  the  committee 
in  evaluating  technical  details  of  assessing  fees  for  discharges  of  toxic  industrial 
wastewater  pollutEints  and  for  agricultural  activities  associated  with  water 
pollution.  This  activity  resimied  at  the  beginning  of  the  103rd  Congress,  and 
the  CRS  specialist  has  continued  to  assist  the  committee  as  it  refines  its 
proposal,  which  has  received  widespread  legislative  and  poUcy  attention. 

What  could  become  the  broadest  and  most  fundamental  environmental 
issue,  global  climate  change,  is  just  emerging  onto  the  legislative  agenda.  In 
anticipation,  CRS  analysts  have  prepared  studies  of  the  use  of  economic 
mechanisms  to  address  the  emission  of  climate  change  gases  (e.g.,  "Carbon 
Taxes:  Cost-Effective  Environmental  Control  of  Just  Another  Tax?"  1992). 
CRS  is  also  preparing  a  sequence  of  briefings  and  other  types  of  support  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  on  this  issue. 


4.  The  Persian  Gulf  War.  CRS  had  kept  pace  with  congressional  interest 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  mjmy  years  prior  to  Iraq's  August  1990  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  After  the  invasion,  CRS  launched  a  wide-rsmging  effort  to  meet  the 
information  needs  of  Congress,  in  a  proactive  way,  through  the  regional  military 
buildup,  the  war,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  conflict. 

Before  the  1990-91  crisis,  CRS  had  produced  and  maintained  numerous 
products  that  addressed  various  topics  associated  with  Congressional  interest 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  body  of  material  covered  the  Iran  hostage  crisis,  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  reflagging  of  tankers  in  the  Gulf, 
the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council,  and  congressional  efforts  to  impose  sanctions 
against  Iraq  even  before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  When  the  crisis  arose, 
consequently,  CRS  already  had  a  useful  inventory  of  products  on  hand.  CRS 
materials  on  war  powers,  sanctions,  and  the  United  Nations  were  also  an 
essential  part  of  the  pre-existing  information  base. 

Immediately  after  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  CRS  formed  a  task  force  that 
included  staff  from  almost  every  division  and  office  in  the  Service.  The  group 
coordinated  one  of  the  most  far-ranging,  intensive,  and  time  sensitive 
interdivisional  CRS  efforts  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  group  foresaw  the  need 
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for  information  and  analysis  on  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  complex  issues, 
including  the  role  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  nulitary  capabilities  and 
defense  manpower,  oil  and  the  economy,  himian  rights,  relevant  treaties, 
"burdensharing"  by  allies,  the  powers  of  the  United  Nations,  war  crimes  and 
other  international  legal  questions,  pubhc  opinion,  the  course  of  the  war,  and 
military  imphcations  for  the  Middle  East  region. 

This  Service-wide  effort  involved  several  notable  achievements,  including 
the  following: 

•  Establishment  of  a  team  to  coordinate  CRS  responses  to  the  widely 
varied  congressional  demands  throughout  the  period.  The  team 
worked  out  administrative  compUcations  and  insured  comprehensive 
CRS  covertige  of  all  pertinent  issues  for  Congress. 

•  Production  of  an  interdivisional  overview  Issue  Brief  that  gave 
Congress  a  continuously  updated,  integrated  svmimary  of  the  crisis  and 
its  many  ramifications. 

•  Initiation  of  a  daily  Persian  Gulf  Situation  Report  (SitRep),  a  new 
publication  imprecedented  for  CRS,  that  provided  a  carefuUy  edited, 
up-to-date  one-page  simimary  of  each  day's  events,  every  working  day, 
diuing  the  crisis  and  through  the  war.  Another  first  was  the  daily 
electronic  transmission  of  the  SitRep  to  congressional  offices. 

•  Production  of  a  wide  array  of  timely  issues  briefs  and  reports  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  crisis.  These  were  targeted  to  meet  the  diverse 
and  often  quickly  changing  interests  of  Congress.  Over  100  reports 
and  Issue  Briefs  were  produced  related  to  the  crisis,  many  of  which 
were  used  in  the  widely  distributed  CRS  Info  Packs.  The  availability 
of  this  material  enabled  the  Service  to  respond  to  a  workload  that 
doubled  in  September,  tripled  in  December,  and  reached 
imprecedented  levels  by  mid-January.  Congressional  concerns  shifted 
repeatedly  during  the  crisis,  and  CRS  responded  to  these  changes  with 
new  products.  Issues  covered  included  the  historical  background  of 
Iraq's  claims,  the  potential  effects  of  increasing  oil  prices  on  the  U.S. 
economy,  how  best  to  ease  the  burden  on  Egypt  and  other  regional 
backers  of  the  United  Nations,  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
war,  and  the  post-war  humanitarian  crisis  that  arose  among  the 
Kurds. 

•  More  than  a  dozen  seminars  and  other  special  programs  for  Members 
and  staff  dealing  with  salient  issues  in  the  crisis.  The  seminars  drew 
numbers  of  Members  and  staff  not  seen  before  in  CRS  experience.  A 
Member-only  breakfast  with  Admiral  Crowe  just  before  the  war  broke 
out  provoked  a  particularly  searching  discussion. 

Although  the  urgency  and  intensity  associated  with  the  war  have  abated, 
Congress  continues  to  monitor  the  Persian  Gulf  region;  and  CRS  continues  to 
produce  and  maintain  a  variety  of  products  in  response.   Issue  Briefs  on  such 
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subjects  as  the  1993  confrontation  with  Iraq,  Middle  East  arms  control 
proposals,  the  situation  in  Iran,  and  Iraqi  compUance  with  the  cease-fire 
agreement  serve  as  tracking  vehicles  and  provide  ready  support  for 
congressional  information  needs  on  this  potentially  volatile  area. 


5.  Public  Lands  Management.  During  1991,  meetings  with  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (now  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources)  explored  questions  about  how  public  lands  are  mansiged. 
Because  of  changes  in  resource  sciences,  controversies  among  those  who  use 
pubUc  lands,  and  the  committee's  interest,  CRS  concluded  that  pubUc  lands 
management  was  and  is  an  issue  that  will  rank  high  on  the  congressional 
agenda  over  the  next  decade. 

As  a  first  step  in  characterizing  the  issue,  CRS  sponsored  a  conference 
entitled  "Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield:  Changing  Philosophies  for  Federal 
Land  Management"  (March  5  and  6,  1992).  CRS  contracted  a  series  of  papers 
from  resource  experts  to  establish  historical  context  and  to  stimulate  thinking 
on  new  directions.  The  centerpiece  of  the  conference  was  the  presentation  of 
four  different  "visions"  of  possible  management  approaches  and  philosophies  for 
future  management  of  Federal  lands  and  resources.  The  concepts  and  visions 
were  reviewed  by  "response  panels"  consisting  of  representatives  of  academia, 
environmental  and  industry  interest  groups.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
professional  societies. 

The  conference  proceedings  and  a  CRS  summary  were  published  as  a 
Committee  Print  (102nd  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Committee  Print  No.  11).  These 
proceedings  provide  an  intellectual  resource  base  for  the  discussion,  debate,  and 
legislative  agenda  of  Federal  land  and  resource  management. 

As  a  next  step,  the  House  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  has  requested 
assistance  in  following  up  on  ideas  presented  at  the  conference  -  in  particular, 
addition£d  imderstanding  of  "ecosystem  management,"  one  of  the  management 
philosophies  or  "visions"  presented  at  the  conference.  "Ecosystem  management" 
is  getting  increasing  attention  for  implementation  on  Federal  lands.  CRS  is 
currently  working  with  the  committee  to  identify  areas  where  "ecosystem 
management"  is  being  used  and  studied,  as  well  as  to  identify  and  provide 
background  information  for  possible  case  studies  on  selected  "endangered" 
ecosystems.  CRS  and  the  committee  are  also  reviewing  the  potential  for 
additional  Member  briefings,  hearings,  workshops,  and  discussion  groups  on  this 
topic. 


6.  Aamstance  to  the  Former  Soviet  Union  and  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  CRS  experts  have  contributed,  through  reports,  workshops,  helping  to 
organize  hearings,  and  direct  congressional  testimony,  -to  such  congressional 
activities  as:  debate  and  formiilation  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act,  oversight  of 
USDA  efforts  to  maintain  agricultural  export  sales  to  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
development  of  nonproliferation  and  demilitarization  legislation,  and  advice  and 
consent  on  ratification  of  the  START  treaty. 
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CRS  played  and  continues  to  play  a  leading  role  in  frtiming  the 
congressional  debate  ~  and  the  executive-legislative  debate  ~  over  whether,  how, 
and  to  what  extent  to  assist  the  former  Soviet  Union.  During  deliberations  on 
the  Freedom  Support  Act,  CRS  experts  from  several  CRS  divisions  fielded 
nximerous  calls,  conducted  seminars  and  briefings,  and  produced  reports  that 
imtangled  for  Members  the  real  budgetary  costs  and  policy  impact  of  this 
legislation.  At  the  request  of  the  House  Agricultvire  Committee,  CRS  formed  a 
task  force  of  experts  to  examine  what  the  break  up  of  the  Soviet  Union  meant 
for  U.S.  agricultiu-e;  a  seminar  and  report  were  among  the  results.  CRS 
congressional  testimony  in  1992  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
House  Banking  Committee  and  in  1993  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  framed  the  issue  of  Western  eissistance  and  investment  policy  in  the 
context  of  the  Russian  economy.  CRS  experts  prepared  briefing  books  for  high- 
level  congressional  delegations  visiting  the  region  ~  for  a  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  delegation  in  1992  £md  for  a  delegation  led  by  the  House 
Majority  Leader  in  1993.  A  CRS  senior  specialist  is  on  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  Congressional  Roundtable  on  Post-Communist  Affairs.  In  addition  to 
reports  that  followed  the  constantly  changing  economic  and  poUtical  conditions 
of  the  region,  CRS  produced  studies  on  Russian  debt,  on  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  is  receiving  the  aid  donors  say  they  are  providing,  on  options  for  using 
U.S.  and  G-7  aid  to  positively  tiffect  change  in  Russia,  on  the  potential  for 
hyperinflation,  and  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  uranium  sales  that  anticipated 
the  direction  of  national  debate  on  the  whole  issue  of  aid  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Congress  responded  to  the  revolutionary  transformations  in  Eastern 
Europe  with  two  initiatives  to  provide  direct  congressional  support  to  the  new 
parUaments  in  the  region.  CRS  was  assigned  a  lead  role. 

The  "Gift  of  Democracy  to  Poland"  was  established  in  1989  under  Sen. 
Con.  Res.  74.  Congress  allocated  $1.5  million  to  provide  computer  and  office 
equipment,  library,  £md  other  assistance  to  the  Polish  legislature. 

In  April  1990,  House  of  Representatives  Speaker  Thomas  Foley  appointed 
a  bipartisan  Task  Force  of  Members  of  Congress  to  provide  support  for  the  new 
parliaments  of  Eastern  Europe,  chaired  by  Rep.  Martin  Frost.  The  House 
Special  Task  Force  on  the  Development  of  ParUamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  focused  its  efforts  on  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  (replaced  by  new 
programs  in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  repubUcs),  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Albania.  The  program  provides  automation  and  office 
equipment;  books,  serials,  and  CD-ROM  technology;  member  and  staff  training; 
assistance  in  establishing  research  and  analysis  capabUities;  and  consultation 
on  policy  and  operations.  By  1993,  the  program  of  support  to  East  European 
p£u-Uaments  amounted  to  $18.5  million  in  AID  inter-agency  transfer  funds. 

The  congressional  leadership  also  encouraged  CRS  to  begin  a  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  and  later  the  Russian  legislatures.  Using  Umited 
private  foundation  funds,  CRS  has  established  close  contacts  with  leading 
members  and  staffs  of  several  legislatures.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1991,  CRS  was  approached  by  the  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  other 
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parliaments  with  the  aim  of  establishing  a  program  of  cooperation.  Also  using 
funds  from  private  foxmdations,  CRS  has  begun  a  program  of  exchanging 
legislative  documents  with  the  Russian  Parliament.  Joint  seminars  and 
programs  at  CRS  for  visiting  members  smd  key  staff  of  Russian  parliament  have 
been  carried  out.  Based  on  a  direct  request  from  the  Chairman  Plixishch  of  the 
Supreme  Rada  of  Ukraine,  a  CRS  team  conducted  a  technical  assistance  trip  to 
Kiev  in  December  1992.  In  February,  a  two- week  orientation  program  was 
conducted  in  Washington  by  CRS  for  key  members  and  staff  of  the  Supreme 
Rada. 

7.  Congressional  Reform.  CRS  senior  specialists,  information  specialists, 
and  analysts  have  worked  closely  with  the  Congress  on  congressional  reform 
issues.  They  were  at  the  leading  edge  of  early  agenda  setting  and  continue  to 
provide  intense  close  support  to  congressional  Members  and  committees. 

CRS  steifF  provided  preliminary  analysis  of  the  salient  congressional  reform 
issues,  identifying  options  for  the  Congress,  and  assessing  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  One  of  these  studies,  which  included  contributions  from  over  30 
CRS  staff,  was  done  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress; 
other  studies  of  similar  magnitude  were  done  for  different  groups  of  Members 
and  for  committees  with  special  interest  in  aspects  of  congressional  reform. 

CRS  staff  has  been  detailed  to  this  joint  committee:  a  CRS  senior  specialist 
who  serves  as  pohcy  director  of  the  committee  staff;  CRS  specialists  on  the 
congressional  budget  process  and  congressional  staffing  and  management,  a 
senior  CRS  legislative  attorney;  and  a  CRS  analyst  focusing  on  congressional 
committee  structure  are  among  those  detailed. 

To  support  the  ongoing  effort,  CRS  has  estabhshed  an  ad  hoc 
interdivisional  team  of  analysts,  information  speciaUsts,  legislative  attorneys, 
and  senior  specialists  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  joint  committee,  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  hearings  and  briefing  books  to  help  in  the 
consideration  of  organizational  options,  draft  analytical  and  background 
materials  for  committee  documents,  and  serve  as  resource  persons  during 
committee  activities  dealing  with  organizational  options.  For  example,  CRS 
specialists  undertook  a  massive  interdiscipUnary  effort  to  design  alternative 
committee  structures  for  the  two  chambers,  sinalyzing  potential  effects  of  each 
jiltemative. 

The  role  of  CRS  staff  throughout  this  continuing  effort  has  been  to  provide 
nonpartisan,  objective,  smd  factual  information  and  analysis  to  inform  Members 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  make  important  organizational  recommendations 
affecting  the  structure  and  work  of  the  Congress. 

8.  Hipher  Education.  A  full  two  years  before  Congress  would  formally 
begin  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA)  -  the  major 
source  of  Federal  funding  for  postsecondary  student  and  institutional  aid  ~  CRS 
staff  met  with  House  and  Senate  full  and  subcommittee  staff  directors  (majority 
and  minority).  The  meetings  had  two  purposes  ~  first,  to  learn  what  the  staff 
leadership  identified  as  the  most  important  issues  likely  to  face  the  Congress 
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during  its  legislative  review  of  the  Act;  and  second,  to  present  the  staff  with 
broad  policy  issues  and  options  generated  by  CRS  analysts  to  assist 
congressional  work  on  the  reauthorization.  Much  of  the  Service's  subsequent 
work  arose  from  these  meetings. 

CRS  Studies.  A  major  CRS  study,  suggested  by  CRS  staff  and  endorsed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  staff,  began.  The  study  resulted 
in  a  series  of  four  CRS  reports  that  were  then  and  still  are  the  only  in-depth 
comprehensive  analyses  of  for-profit  career  schools,  the  largest  growing  sector 
of  institutions  in  the  postsecondary  arena,  absorbing  billions  of  Federal  dollars. 
The  reports  raised  issues  that  later  became  central  to  the  reauthorization 
debate,  including  the  reUance  on  loan  aid  for  at-risk  students,  and  institutional 
eligibiUty  for  Federal  funds.   In  doing  the  study,  CRS  analysts: 

•  Secured  and  mastered  three  large  national  data  bases,  which  served 
as  the  basis  of  quantitative  analyses  for  the  study,  including  the  1980 
senior  cohort  of  the  High  School  and  Beyond  national  longitudinal 
study. 

•  Consulted  with  experts  in  the  field. 

•  Completed  drafts  of  reports  and  distributed  them  for  peer  review  by 
experts  from  academia  and  from  private  and  other  pubUc  sectors. 

As  part  of  a  series  of  staff  workshops  conceived  and  implemented  by  CRS, 
a  full-scale  briefing  was  presented  to  House  staff  prior  to  initial  congressional 
hearings  on  the  Hoiise  bill.  CRS  staff  played  a  key  role  in  helping  Members 
examine  alternatives  for  improving  the  regulatorj-  structure  of  proprietary 
schools.  Furthermore,  CRS  analysts  testified  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  on  issues  related  to  proprietary  schools  and  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  (GSL)  program. 

Working  with  the  Congress  on  Legislation.  In  1992  the  Congress  passed 
major  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act.  CRS  was  involved 
in  providing  analysis,  advice,  and  guidance  at  every  stage  of  the  legislative 
process.  Much  of  the  work  prepared  during  the  preUminary  studies  paved  the 
way  for  the  ongoing  relationship  CRS  staff  had  with  the  committee  Chairmen, 
Members,  and  key  congressional  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Examples  of  how  CRS  continued  to  work  side-by-side  with 
the  Members  and  their  staff  on  this  legislation  follow. 

•  As  a  result  of  his  presentation  at  the  staff  briefing  and  subsequent 
report,  a  CRS  analyst  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
Postsecondary  Education  on  the  1989  college  participation  rates  of 
whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  by  family  income. 

•  As  a  result  of  analytic  work  on  the  GSL  program  and  defaults,  another 
CRS  analyst  testified  before  the  House  Budget  Committee  on  the 
status  of  the  GSL  program  and  default  reduction  issues. 
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For  the  incoming  staff  director  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  CRS  analysts  prepared  a  series  of  initial 
memos  on  various  reauthorization  issues  ranging  from  an  assessment 
of  postsecondary  participation  rates  by  income  and  race  to  an  analysis 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  system  for  approving  education 
programs  for  which  veterans  can  receive  benefits.  Many  of  these 
memos  had  a  subsequent  impact  on  the  provisions  included  in  the 
committee's  draft  biU. 

A  CRS  analyst  provided  a  detailed  analysis  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  major  source  of  Federal  aid  to  Historically  Black 
Colleges,  including  an  assessment  of  overall  program  structure  and 
reauthorization  issues  at  the  request  of  another  Senate  subcommittee. 

At  the  request  of  a  House  subcommittee  member,  a  CRS  team  member 
prepared  several  memos  and  a  report  on  variovis  proposals  to  replace 
the  GSL  program.  At  the  request  of  interested  Senators,  a  report  was 
also  prepared  comparing  House  amd  Senate  direct  loan  proposals  to 
current  law. 

CRS  analysts  assisted  committees  in  writing  the  reauthorization  bills, 
including  assessment  of  the  impact  on  various  alternative  proposals. 
Analysts  also  worked  with  over  three  dozen  Members  to  help  them 
prepare  bills  or  amendments. 

At  the  request  of  both  House  and  Senate  committees  CRS  analysts 
provided  support  to  some  45  staff  diuing  four  weeks  of  pre-conference 
meetings  to  craft  a  compromise  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  reauthorization  legislation.  CRS  staff  was  called  upon 
to  provide  impartial  analyses  of  alternative  proposals,  both  in  person 
and  in  writing.  During  the  conference  on  the  bill,  CRS  staff  was  also 
consulted  as  a  compromise  on  the  most  contentious  issue  --  direct 
lo£ms  -  was  being  sought  with  Bush  Administration  officials. 


Relations  with  External  Academic,  Policy,  and  Advocacy  Communities.  CRS 
staff  developed  and  nurtured  relations  with  the  external  higher  education 
community  -  including  academia,  interest  groups,  research  contractors,  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  As  a  result  of  their  anticipatory  work  and  analytic 
reports,  CRS  analysts  were  frequently  called  on  to  provide  input  on  substantive 
issues  and  congressional  needs  for  data  and  analyses  in  connection  with  higher 
education  reauthorization  issues. 

•  A  CRS  analyst  participated  in  a  panel  session  on  data  available  to 
assess  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  student  aid  programs  as  part 
of  a  meeting  organized  by  the  congressionaUy  mandated  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance. 

•  A  CRS  analyst  presented  briefings  on  reauthorization  issues  and  CRS 
work  to  several  outside  groups,  including  the  advisory  committee  for 
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a  study  of  postsecondary  vocational  education  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Several  CRS  analysts  met  with  and  served  as  consultants  to  a 
Department  of  Education  group  conducting  a  project  on  quality 
indicators  for  postsecondary  education  programs.  Their  participation 
was  requested  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  CRS  reports  on  proprietary 
schools. 


During  the  103rd  Congress  CRS  staff  has  again  been  requested  to  support 
Members  and  committees  as  direct  student  loans  are  being  considered  in  the 
course  of  budget  reconciliation.  Anticipating  action  on  this  key  aspect  of  the 
CUnton  Administration's  education  agenda,  CRS  wrote  a  report  on  the  major 
issues  relating  to  a  change  to  direct  loans.  CRS  analysts  have  been  called  upon 
by  Members  crafting  alternative  proposals  to  achieve  budget  savings  under  the 
existing  loan  program,  particularly  with  respect  to  analyzing  student  loan 
"industry"  recommendations  and  budgetary  implications.  CRS  staff  have  worked 
closely  with  CBO  to  advise  Members  in  the  latter  area. 
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Appendix  13B 

CRS  Support  of  the  Congressioiial  Legislative  Agenda 
during  Specific  Phases  of  the  Policy  Process 


The  principal  measure  of  the  value  of  its  work  in  the  policy  process  is  the 
extent  to  which  CRS  staff  and  CRS  products  and  services  are  demanded  by  the 
Congress.  CRS  expertise  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  public  policy  issues  is 
requested  by  committees  and  Members  to  contribute  analysis  and  technical 
expertise  as  the  Congress  legislates  and  responds  in  other  ways  to  important 
national  issues.  CRS  works  with  committees  and  Members,  at  all  stages  of  the 
legislative  process. 

The  contributions  made  by  CRS  to  the  poUcy  process  are  reflected  and 
recognized  by  frequent  references  in  floor  debates  and  hearings,  the  pubhcation 
of  CRS  reports  and  analyses  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  committee  heeiring 
records,  in  committee  reports,  and  in  the  unsolicited  flow  of  Member  and  staff 
appreciations. 

Described  below  are  selected  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  CRS  work  is 
used  by  Congress  as  it  considers  complex  poUcy  issues.  These  examples  were 
selected  to  demonstrate  different  ways  CRS  affects  the  poUcy  process  in  a  wide 
range  of  poUcy  issues. 

Campai^  Finance.  The  CRS  campaign  finance  specialist  has  assisted 
congressional  leadership  staff  in  drafting  the  principal  legislative  proposed  to 
reform  C6unpaign  finance  (S.  3).  His  work  included:  (1)  helping  to  evaluate  the 
appropriateness  of  the  spending  Umit  formula  originally  calculated  for  the  1987 
version  of  the  bill;  (2)  devising  a  method  of  including  the  varying  costs  of  media 
in  States  as  a  factor  in  setting  spending  limits  (rather  than  being  based  solely 
on  population);  and  (3)  working  with  an  interdivisional  CRS  team  to  devise  a 
model  for  government  vouchers  (to  be  appUed  to  media  services  purchased  by 
candidates  agreeing  to  voluntary  spending  Umits).  This  specialist  has  provided 
close  support  to  Senate  and  House  committees  on  such  tasks  as  drafting  large 
portions  of  the  House,  Senate,  and  conference  committee  reports.  He  has  held 
ongoing  consultations  with  Member  offices  to  devise  and  support  alternative 
reform  proposals.  And,  most  relevant  to  general  congressional  needs,  he  has 
authored  and  regularly  revised  an  Issue  Brief  on  reform  efforts,  a  primer  on  the 
current  campaign  expenditures,  receipts,  and  sources  of  funds  among  House  and 
Senate  candidates. 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces.  A  senior  specialist  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a  bipartisan  study  of 
current  and  future  capabiUties  tmd  requirements  of  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Forces. 

Child  Welfarn  T#!frislation.  Major  child  welfare  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
102nd  Congress  as  part  of  omnibus  urban  aid  legislation,  which  ultimately  was 
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pocket-vetoed  by  former  President  Bush.  An  analyst  worked  closely  with  House 
committees  on  this  legislation,  and  with  both  House  and  Senate  committee  staff 
during  conference  committee  negotiations.  Specifically,  she  helped  plan 
hearings  on  the  legislation;  prepared  directed  writing  for  use  by  the 
subcommittee  in  building  support  for  the  legislation;  prepared  a  markup 
document  and  verbally  described  provisions  to  subcommittee  Members  at 
markup,  explaining  the  cost-saving  changes  made  from  the  subcommittee- 
approved  bill  and  providing  a  rationale  for  passage  of  the  bUl;  negotiated  with 
interest  groups  and  legislative  staff  to  resolve  outstanding  poUcy  issues;  worked 
with  the  subcommittee  staff  director  and  House  Legislative  Counsel  to 
substantially  redraft  the  legislation  after  markup  and  had  lead  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  committee  bill  report;  wrote  opening  floor  statements  and  dear 
colleague  letters  for  the  committee  and  subcommittee  chairman;  prepared  a 
detailed  conference  document  at  the  request  of  House  and  Senate  committees; 
and  participated  throughout  conference  negotiations,  keeping  track  of 
agreements  and  communicating  them  to  House  Legislative  Counsel  and 
Congressional  Budget  Office  staff,  writing  sections  of  the  conference  report,  and 
reviewing  final  legislative  and  conference  report  drafts  for  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

Homoseocuals  in  the  Military  Services.  A  CRS  analyst  and  an  attorney 
provided  informative  and  balanced  analj^ical  background  memoranda  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  homosexuals  in  the  mihtary.  In 
addition,  they  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
"assisting  the  committee  in  developing  an  authoritative  foxmdation  for  the 
committee's  hearings  on  this  most  difficult  issue."  Their  writings  were 
frequently  referred  to  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  and  were  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Alternative  Fuels.  CRS  provided  analytic  support  to  the  Alternative  Fuels 
Council  (whose  membership  included  two  Representatives  and  two  Senators). 
This  support  entailed  a  series  of  contracted  studies  of  the  potentials  of  five 
alternative  fuels  (ethanol,  methanol,  compressed  natural  gas,  liquefied  natural 
gas,  and  electricity)  to  displace  imported  oil;  and  an  interdisciplinary  in-house 
anadysis  of  the  social  costs  of  oil,  which  was  widely  circulated  in  the  professional 
community  for  peer  review.  These  products  were  important  components  of  the 
Coiincil's  meetings  in  April  and  July.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  success  of  these 
efforts  that  the  Council  then  requested  CRS  to  draft  (with  the  assistance  of  a 
contractor)  the  Council's  final  report,  which  was  issued  in  September. 

Nutrition  Labeling.  When  Congress  passed  the  Nutrition  LabeUng  and 
Education  Act,  which  reforms  standards  for  the  labeUng  of  the  nutritional 
content  of  food  sold  in  this  country,  CRS  analyses  led  to  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  the  final  bill  which  were  instrumental  in  its  passage. 
Briefings  and  written  assistance  by  a  CRS  analyst  were  cited  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  an  important  contribution  to  -an  Act  establishing  a 
national  nutrition  monitoring  system. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Affencv.  CRS  has  supported  the  debate  in 
Congress  and  the  National  Security  Council  on  the  future  of  Arms  Control  smd 
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Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  through  its  work  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  House  Budget  Committees  on  cost  impUcations  of  dissolving  ACDA. 
CRS  analysts  also  helped  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Earlier  CRS  had  a  sigmflc£int  effect  (through 
testimony  and  a  CRS  Report  for  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee) 
in  the  debate  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Patriot  missile  defense  system. 

BCCI  Investigation.  CRS  has  provided  background  information  and 
analysis  during  the  BCCI  Investigation.  In  1991  and  1992,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  House  and  Senate 
Banking  Committees  all  held  hearings  on  the  BCCI.  Three  of  these  conducted 
major  investigations.  All  used  CRS  on  a  daily  basis  to  identify  major  players, 
corporations,  and  events  and  to  uncover  their  interrelationships.  A  CRS 
information  speciaUst  was  assigned  to  the  Ford  Reference  Center  to  provide  to 
a  committee  staff  director  daily  data  base  searches  on  individuals  and  companies 
identified  in  depositions. 

NAFTA.  CRS  has  provided  extensive  support  for  congressional 
consideration  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  A  team 
with  analysts  from  fovir  CRS  research  divisions  has  produced  18  reports,  which 
analyze  the  overall  effects  of  NAFTA  on  the  U.S.  economy,  and  the  effects  on 
Mexico  and  on  other  countries.  A  series  of  six  well-attended  seminars  for 
congressional  staff  have  also  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  issues 
associated  with  NAFTA  and  poUcy  options.  CRS  analysts  have  provided 
substantial  analytical  support  for  hearings  by  subcommittees  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committees. 

Congressional  Ethics.  A  CRS  attorney  has  worked  closely  with  several 
committees  on  niunerous  issues  related  to  congressional  ethics.  In  the  course 
of  this  sensitive  work  he  has  briefed  staff,  organized  hearings,  prepared 
background  and  analytical  memoranda,  prepared  legal  opinions  and  memoranda, 
and  drafted  suggested  committee  report  language. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  A  CRS  report  analyzed  proposals  to  convert 
the  current  program  of  government  guarantee  of  private  loans  for  postsecondary 
education  to  a  program  of  direct  government  loans.  Much  of  the  congressional 
and  Executive  Branch  support  for  direct  lending  was  predicated  upon  studies 
suggesting  that  conversion  would  generate  substantial  budget  savings.  The  CRS 
analysis  suggested  that  these  budget  savings  were  substantially  overestimated, 
that  some  Eimount  of  the  remaining  savings  would  be  consimaed  by  increased 
administrative  costs,  and  that  any  budget  savings  that  did  result  from  direct 
lending  could  be  achieved  by  restructuring  the  current  program.  The  report 
was  widely  cited  by  Members  of  Congress,  the  media,  and  industry 
representatives.  The  report's  analysis  and  conclusions  have  been  used  during 
the  legislative  debate.  CRS  analysts  are  working  with  committees  and  Member 
offices  on  legislation  for  restructuring  the  existing  program  and  in  planning  a 
hearing  on  the  desirability  of  conversion  to  direct  lending. 
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Question  14.  How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  How  miich  of 
your  work  is  self-initiated  and  how  much  is  congressionally  requested?  For 
those  projects  that  are  self-initiated,  what  process  do  you  have  in  place  to  decide 
which  projects  to  undertake?  Can  you  fulfill  all  congressional  requests?  If  not, 
how  do  you  select  among  congressional  requests? 

CRS  responds  to  all  requests,  with  certain  limitations.  Often,  requests  are 
negotiated  ~  for  example,  major  requests  requiring  commitment  of  extensive 
resources  and  requests  for  which  deadlines  require  an  imderstanding  of  what 
is  feasible.  For  requests  that  CRS  cannot  imdertake  for  policy  reasons  ~  for 
instance,  research  advocating  a  position  ~  CRS  will  refer  requesters  to  other 
soxirces.  For  every  request,  CRS  endeavors  to  negotiate  a  mutually  acceptable 
response.  Work  is  also  self-initiated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  CRS 
responsiveness  ~  for  example,  by  preparing  reports  and  products  designed  in 
anticipation  of  a  large  congressional  demand  for  information  to  be  distributed 
widely  to  requesting  Members  and  committees. 

By  law  CRS  has  a  broad  mandate  to  assist  all  Members  and  committees  of 
the  Congress  in  support  of  their  legislative,  oversight,  and  representational 
functions.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  CRS  Director  to  set  priorities.  In  times 
of  budgetary  constraint  and  an  increasing  workload,  CRS  has  allocated  resources 
to  those  projects  that  most  directly  support  the  legislative  agenda.  Preparation 
of  general  distribution  products  helps  CRS  staff  develop  anal3i,ical 
understanding  in  order  to  be  more  effective  in  close-up  support  of  Congress. 

Anticipatory  (self-initiated)  projects  play  another  role  in  fulfilling  the  CRS 
mission  to  anticipate  congressional  needs.  As  CRS  staff  tracks  issues,  it  is 
continually  alert  to  newly  emerging  problems  and  trends  that  may  pose 
concerns  for  the  Congress,  and  they  are  proactive  in  identifying  methods  or 
insights  that  may  offer  new  ways  of  addressing  issues.  As  the  legislative  debate 
begins,  CRS  analysts  work  closely  with  appropriate  committees  or  interested 
Members  to  discuss  emerging  issues  and  to  generate  general  distribution 
products  that  assist  them  in  formulating  their  legislative  agendas. 

These  anticipatory  (self-initiated)  general  distribution  products  also  enable 
the  Service  to  respond  to  the  heavy  volimie  of  requests  for  backgroimd 
information  and  analysis.  CRS  researchers  create  products  that  will  address  the 
needs  of  many  congressional  requesters  with  one  basic  effort. 

CRS  plans  its  work  through  a  variety  of  activities,  both  formal  and 
informal,  ranging  from  individual  analyst  planning  to  more  structured 
interdivisional  coordination.  For  initiating  anticipatory  work,  planning 
procediu-es  include  "design  review"  processes  or  regular  work  pleinning  sessions. 
In  responding  to  requests  from  congressional  offices,  the  level  of  service 
provided  is  based  on  workload,  the  availability  of  materials  and  staff,  and  the 
function  that  the  materi£d  will  support.  In  some  circumstances,  especially  for 
studies  that  require  extensive  resources,  it  is  necessary  for  the  division  to 
negotiate  the  scope  of  the  information  or  research  that  can  be  provided  within 
the  time  frame  requested.  However,  the  Service  makes  every  effort  to  fully 
meet  the  requester's  needs,  or  at  least  to  provide  mutually  acceptable  assistance. 
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CRS-wide  planning  and  coordination  of  its  work  is  accomplished  through 
several  vehicles.  The  first  is  the  Research  Management  Planning  (RMP) 
process,  which  requires  the  submission  of  regular  reports  by  the  divisions 
regarding  the  work  they  are  doing  and  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  future  needs 
of  the  Congress.  Each  division  then  meets  with  top  CRS  managers  to  discuss 
work  plans  and  anticipated  products  as  well  as  implementation  strategy.  The 
November  1992  meeting  focused  on  CRS  plans  to  address  anticipated  issues  for 
the  103rd  Congress.  The  May  1993  meeting  reported  on  each  division's 
accomplishments  since  November,  evaluated  its  success,  and  indicated  how  each 
division  was  positioning  resources  and  services  for  the  next  period. 

Besides  the  RMP  process,  the  senior  managers  from  each  CRS 
administrative  imit  meet  --eekly  as  the  Interdivisional  Consultation  and 
Coordination  Group  (ICCG)  to  share  information,  discuss  Service-wide  matters 
and  coordination  aunong  the  divisions,  and  to  plan  how  CRS  can  best  position 
itself  to  respond  effectively  to  immediate  legislative  concerns. 

In  cooperation  with  the  labor  union,  the  Service  has  adopted  and 
implemented  consultative  management  practices  to  encourage  a  more 
participatory  approach  to  its  work  and  the  way  it  is  managed.  Top  management 
of  CRS  is  committed  to  this  process  and  regularly  uses  it  to  elicit  input  related 
to  work  planning. 

As  demand  for  CRS  services  has  continued  to  grow  whUe  resources 
remained  level  in  real  terms,  the  Director  appointed  a  group  to  develop 
strategies  for  how  the  Service  could  manage  demand  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  and  scope  of  CRS  work.  The  group  reviewed  the  guidelines  and 
practices  for  accepting  requests,  estabUshing  priorities  among  them,  and 
choosing  appropriate  levels  of  service  to  respond  to  requests. 

CRS  does  not  perform  certsdn  fiinctions  and  limits  some  of  its  services. 
These  Umitations  are  shown  in  Appendix  14A.  On  occasion,  CRS  will  receive 
a  request  for  research  on  individual  Members  of  Congress.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  has  provided  CRS  with  guidelines  on  this  type  of 
research  (Appendix  14B),  and  they  are  rigorously  enforced.  Although  CRS  is 
unable  to  respond  to  the  requests  described  above,  an  attempt  is  always  made 
to  refer  requesters  to  another  source  or  to  a  CRS  reading  room  or  reference 
center  where  they  can  do  their  own  research. 

All  permanent  congressional  staff  members  may  place  requests  for  CRS 
assistance.  To  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  CRS  resources,  congressional 
interns  can  use  CRS  services  only  after  they  have  completed  an  orientation 
program.  Interns  are  encouraged  to  use  CRS  reference  centers  and  reading 
rooms  for  their  research. 
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Appendix  14A 

Limitatioiis  on  Service 


Althoiigh  CRS  provides  a  wide  range  of  information  and  analysis  to  help 
congressional  offices  with  legislative,  oversight,  and  representational  functions, 
it  cannot  do  the  following: 

Meet  deadlines  or  demands  that  would  jeopardize  the  quality  of 
responses  to  urgent  legislative  requests  related  to  the  pubUc  poUcy 
work  of  the  Congress. 

Prepare  reports  or  any  products  that  are  of  an  advocacy  or  partisan 
nature. 

Accept  rush  or  priority  deadlines  on  constituent  inqiiiries. 

Undertake  casework. 

Draft  bills  (This  is  a  function  of  the  House  and  Senate  Offices  of 
Legislative  Counsel.  CRS  does  assist  with  preparing  legislative 
proposals  and  bill  specifications  but  does  not  draft  legislation). 

Give  legal  or  medical  advice  pertaining  to  personal  matters. 

Provide  translation  services  for  constituents. 

Undertake  scholastic  or  personal  research  for  congressional  staff  (In- 
person  assistance  can  be  provided  at  a  reading  room  or  reference 
center). 

Provide  clerical,  graphics,  or  cUpping  services. 

Offer  services  to  former  Members  of  Congress  except  for  providing 
copies  of  current  CRS  publications  and  brief  reference  assistance. 
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June    26,    1980 

Dear  Colleagues: 

We   are  writing   to  enlist   your    assistance   in   ensuring    that 
the   resources   of    the   Congressional    Research   Service    (C?^)    are 
utilized    in   a   nonpartisan   manner. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  that  clarification  is  needed  regarding  CRS ' s  procedure  in 
processing  requests    for   information    concerning  Members   of   Congress. 

The  current   policy   is    that  CRS   will   not   furnish   information 
about   an  individual  Member   to   another   Member  or  committee   without 
the   consent  of   the   Member   concerned.      This   restriction   applies    to 
personal   and   political   information   concerning  a   living   former   Member 
as   well,    unless   he/she   is    a   nominee    to    federal   appointive   office   or 
is   a  holder   of   such   office. 

This   policy  will   continue  with   the    following   additional 
requirements : 

ANY   MEMBER   OR   COMMITTEE    REQUEST   FOR   INFORMATION   SPECIFICALLY 
CONCERNING   OTHER   MEMBERS    MUST    BE    TRANSMITTED   IN   THE    FORM   OF   A   LETTER 
SIGNED   BY   THE    REQUESTING   KE.MBER   OR   COMMITTEE   CHAIRMAN.      ADDITIONALLY, 
CRS   WILL   NOT   PROCEED   WITH    SUCH    REQUESTS    WITHOUT   THE   WRITTEN    CONSENT 
OF   THE   MEMBER   CONCERNED. 

As   is    the    case  with   all    of   its    congressional    communications, 
CRS  wilr^treat   such    letters    confidentially.      The   only  exceptions  will 
be   in   cases   of   specifically   identified    articles   or   citations    and 
instances   of   tributes    to  Members   who    are   retiring   or   receiving 
special  honors. 

We   trust    this   procedure  will   help   to  preserve    congressional 
confidence   in   CRS    and  will   permit  CRS    staff   to  devote   their   energies 
to   the   kinds   of  professional    and   technical   support   traditionally 
expected  of   the    Service  by.  the   Congress. 


Cordially, 


Claiborne  Pell  L/  Lucien  N 

Chairman  Vice  Chairr-.an 


y. 

Nedzi 
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Question  15.  Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of 
congressional  requests  you  undertook  in  the  last  year,  including  copies  of  any 
computerized  data  bases  that  you  mninfjiin  to  track  such  work.  This  need  not 
include  the  specific  names  of  requesters. 

Ehiring  fiscal  1992  CRS  completed  nearly  650,000  requests  and  services  for 
Congress.  The  Service  responded  to  more  than  280,000  requests  for  specifically 
tailored  analyses,  information,  and  research,  and  nearly  360,000  requests  for 
other  CRS  products  and  services.  Appendix  15  provides  some  detedl  of 
completed  requests  smd  services  for  broad  categories  of  congressional  offices 
served,  most  notably  Members  and  committees.  Major  accomplishments  for  the 
year  included  preparing  approximately  2,000  memoranda  in  response  to  specific 
requests  for  research  and  analyses,  more  than  1,000  new  CRS  Reports,  Issue 
Briefs,  Info  Packs,  Audio  Briefs,  and  video  programs,  and  almost  4,000  briefings 
and  consultations  in  response  to  specific  requests  and  more  than  250  seminars 
and  workshops.    CRS  served  all  Members  and  committees  during  the  year. 

Statistical  Indicators 

In  January  1993,  CRS  began  coUecting  a  variety  of  new  and  revised 
quantitative  data  to  better  show  the  volume,  diversity,  use  and  efficiency  of  CRS 
products  and  services  for  Congress.  These  include  data  on  every  request 
completed,  on  CRS  products  distributed,  on  CRS  support  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  on  other  services  provided.  These  data  will  provide  better  output 
indicators  for  management  in  CRS,  as  well  as  for  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Data  will  also  be  collected  and  reported  more  efficiently 
because  the  number  of  reporting  elements  has  been  streamhned  and  data  and 
reports  of  marginal  value  have  been  ehminated.  Implementation  and  evaluation 
of  the  entire  system  will  take  place  throughout  1993.  In  addition  to  these 
quantitative  data  improvements,  CRS  uses  a  variety  of  other  mechsmisms  to 
assess  its  work.  These  are  discussed  in  the  answers  to  Questions  12  and  13. 

Inquiry  Status  and  Information  System  (ISIS) 

The  Inquiry  Status  and  Information  System  (ISIS)  is  a  minicomputer-based 
system  designed  to  provide  CRS  with  an  automated  method  for  managing  its 
request  workload  and  for  preparing  management  reports  about  that  workload. 
With  support  from  the  Library's  Information  Technology  Services,  CRS  has 
embarked  on  a  multiyear  eff"ort  to  make  significant  ISIS  enhancements  that  wUl 
result  in  more  timely  information  on  the  status  of  requests  and  wUl  make  data 
collection  more  efficient. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Summaiy  of  Completed  Requests  and  Services  Provided  to  the  Congress 

Fiscal  Year  1992 


Requester 
Category 

Total 

Requests  & 
Services* 

Detail  of  Requests  and  Services 

Analysis, 
Information, 
&  Research 
Requests'" 

Cited 
Materials 
ftProducU 
Requests 

Seminar, 
Institute  & 
Training 
Participants 

Self-Service 
Use  of  CRS 
Reference 
Centers 

Use  of 
CRS 
Auto- 
mated 
Services 

Total,  AU 
Requesters 

644.668 

286,131 

192,247 

16,863 

68,933 

90,494 

Members,  All 

460,863 

223,177 

157,530 

12,335 

35,937 

31,884 

House 

273,405 

147,092 

87,126 

8.115 

16,562 

14,510 

Senate 

187,458 

76.085 

70.404 

4.220 

19,375 

17,374 

Committees,  All  ' 

144,569 

60,631 

31,644 

4,213 

22,086 

25,995 

House 

80.624 

38,916 

16.796 

2,63; 

15,500 

6.781 

Senate 

67.480 

18.394 

13.551 

1,410 

4,911 

19.214 

Joint 

6,465 

3,321 

1.297 

172 

1,675 

d 

Congressional 
Support  Agencies 

36,467 

2,323 

3,073 

315 

910 

29,836 

StaU  Line  rails 
(requesters  not 
identified) 

2,779 

n/a* 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

2,779 

During  Fiteal  Ytar  1992,  CRS  provided  tervietM  to  all  Membert  and  commillea. 

Custom  mponses  for  68*  of  these  requests  were  completed  on  the  game  doj  received;  91%  uiert  completed  within  one  week, 
and  98%  were  completed  within  one  month. 

Caucuses  and  party  groups  are  reported  with  committees;  they  comprise  3%  of  total  requests. 

Use  of  automated  tervices  by  Joint  Committees  is  reported  with  House  or  Senate  Committees,  depending  on  committee 
location. 

not  available 
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Question  16.  To  what  d^ree  do  congressional  requesters  sometimes  try  to 
strongly  influence  the  results  of  your  work?  Please  describe  generally  the  lands 
of  situations  that  arise. 

Congress  values  CRS  research,  analysis,  and  information,  among  other 
reasons,  for  its  objectivity  and  nonpartisanship.  Accordingly,  most  Members  and 
committees  strive  to  protect  the  ability  of  CRS  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
impartial  and  balanced  poUcy  analyses  and  do  not  try  to  xmduly  influence  the 
Service's  work. 

In  instances  when  requesters  ask  that  a  particular  point  of  view  be 
promoted  in  a  written  product,  analysts  may  provide  "directed  writing,"  which 
is  presented  in  a  special  format  with  disclaimers  that  clearly  distinguish  it  from 
research  and  analysis  that  goes  to  Congress  imder  the  CRS  imprimatiu-. 
Requesters  sometimes  ask  for  information  and  possible  arguments  to  prove  a 
point.  In  some  cases,  CRS  analysts  clearly  state  that  CRS  is  providing 
information,  as  requested,  to  support  the  point  of  view  of  the  requester. 
Occasionally  requesters  ask  that  a  particular  point  of  view  be  exclusively 
featured  in  a  CRS  product.  In  those  cases,  CRS  analysts  respectfully  decline 
and  cite  the  CRS  congressional  mandate  for  objective  and  nonpartisan  work. 

CRS  written  work  is  reviewed  at  different  organizational  levels.  Peer 
review  is  encouraged,  including  review  by  outside  experts  when  appropriate  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  requester.  Following  review  at  the  CRS  division 
level,  a  final  review  by  the  CRS  Office  of  PoUcy  provides  a  comprehensive 
assessment  to  ensure  that  the  product  meets  CRS  standards  of  objectivity  and 
nonpartisanship. 

After  a  CRS  product  has  been  released,  a  Member  or  a  committee  will 
occasionally  express  concerns  about  its  content.  The  criticism  may  contend  that 
the  paper  in  question  is  flawed,  either  factually  or  in  terms  of  methodology, 
balance,  and  objectivity.  In  rare  instances,  the  office  may  request  that  a  product 
be  substantially  revised,  withdrawn,  or  supplemented  by  a  new  product  written 
or  prepared  from  a  different  viewpoint.  The  Service  thoroughly  reviews  each 
such  critique  and  request  for  remedy.  If  the  Service  finds  merit  in  the 
criticisms,  it  will  make  adjustments  in  the  report  that  are  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  its  standards  and  poUcy  guidelines. 
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Question  17.  In  the  condiict  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations  that  relate  to 
ESxecutive  Branch  agencies,  describe  how  you  interface  with  the  Ebcecutive 
Branch  agencies  that  are  the  subject  of  your  work.  Do  you  allow  Elxecutive 
Branch  agencies  to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to  publication?  If  yes,  describe 
the  process.  If  no,  why  not?  Do  you  allow  congressional  requesters  to  comment 
on  your  work  prior  to  pubUcation?  If  yes,  please  give  details. 

CRS  staff  interacts  frequently  with  Executive  Branch  personnel  and 
officials.  At  the  same  time,  CRS  maintains  its  high  standards  of  objectivity  and 
congressional  requester  confidentiality  in  communications  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  Contacts  with  Executive  Branch  personnel  occur  by  phone,  at 
conferences  or  professional  meetings,  and  in  face-to-face  meetings  or  interviews. 
CRS  staff  receives  detailed  accounts  of  the  Administration's  positions,  programs, 
and  budgets  and  the  factors  that  shape  them.  On  occasion  congressional 
requesters  ask  CRS  to  obtain  specific  information  from  Executive  Branch 
agencies  as  a  way  of  protecting  the  requester's  interest  and  identity. 

Confidentiality  requirements  allow  CRS  analysts  to  ask  for  review  of  draft 
products  in  the  Executive  Branch,  or  anywhere  else  outside  CRS,  only  with  the 
permission  of  requesters.  Products  prepared  in  anticipation  of  congressional 
needs  are,  of  course,  not  subject  to  this  constraint.  CRS  encourages  outside  peer 
review  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources  ~  including  the  Executive  Branch,  think 
tanks,  academia,  and  other  organizations  ~  when  it  will  contribute  to  a  more 
informed  analysis  of  public  policy,  when  confidentiality  is  not  an  issue,  and 
when  the  requester's  deadline  permits.  Review  in  the  Executive  Branch  may 
help  assure  an  accurate  understanding  of  Executive  Branch  concerns  and 
interests,  and  provide  an  additional  check  on  various  elements  of  analysis  such 
as  data  and  methodology.  Review  also  helps  to  maintain  and  build  contacts 
useful  for  future  projects.  Executive  Branch  review  is  generally  done  on  an 
informal  basis  and  is  initiated  by  CRS  analysts.  CRS  has  no  formal  procedure 
that  requires  Executive  Branch  review  except  in  instances  where  the  Service 
beheves  a  classification  review  is  warranted  based  on  national  security  concerns. 

Likewise,  CRS  staff  occasionally  requests  congressioned  offices  to  review 
CRS  products  prior  to  release.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  ensure  that  the 
study  has  adequately  addressed  the  issues  raised  by  the  requester.  Sometimes 
a  review  may  be  sought  at  an  early  stage  in  the  research  process,  to  make  sure 
the  research  direction  is  responsive  to  congressional  needs.  At  other  times  ~ 
particularly  if  the  CRS  report  is  to  assess  the  impact  of  congressional  action 
imdertaken  by  a  committee  ~  the  review  may  be  requested  by  a  congressional 
office  to  ensure  its  acciu"a(y. 

In  aU  cases  where  outside  review  is  sought,  CRS  staff  makes  clear  the  need 
for  objectivity  and  balance,  and  is  not  obUgated  to  accept  the  comments  of  the 
reviewer.  In  summary,  while  CRS  staff  interacts  daily  with  the  Executive 
Branch  in  piu"suit  of  information  and  occasionally  seeks  Executive  Branch  and 
congressional  office  review,  CRS  takes  full  responsibility  for  and  maintains 
independence  in  the  content  and  conclusions  of  its  research  and  analysis. 
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Question  18.  How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way,  try  to  have  your 
recommendations  for  changes  in  Elxecutive  Branch  activities  implemented?  How 
is  this  done?  What  percentage  of  your  reports  result  in  concrete  action  by 
(Congress? 

CRS  does  not  make  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch 
activities.  As  discussed  in  the  answer  to  Question  13,  the  Service  believes 
Congress  uses  and  may  take  action  based  in  part  on  the  findings,  analysis,  and 
conclusions  from  CRS  reports. 


I 
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Question  19.  If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes  in  Elxecutive 
Branch  activity,  to  what  extent  do  Eixecutive  Branch  agencies  make  any  changes 
to  reflect  your  reconmiendations?  If  such  changes  are  infrequently  made,  why 
is  that? 

CRS  work  does  not  include  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive 
Branch  activities. 
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Question  20.  What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  and  for 
the  start  of  the  next  century? 

Four  years  ago  the  Director  inaugurated  a  formal  exercise  of  strategic 
management  review  in  CRS.  The  results  of  this  process,  which  CRS  views  as 
continuous,  are  described  and  discussed  in  several  of  the  answers  these 
questions.  The  Director  recently  set  up  a  Resource  Priorities  and  Management 
Team  charged  with  developing  a  multiyear  strategic  budget  plan.  The  report 
of  this  team  will  assist  the  CRS  Director  in  guiding  resource-allocation  decisions 
for  the  fiscal  1994  appropriations  and  beyond. 

CRS  Strategic  Management  Review 

In  March  1989  the  Director  estabUshed  a  Strategic  Management  Review 
Team  (SMRT)  and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  wide- 
ranging  review  of  CRS  operations  and  procediu"es.  The  Director  gave  two 
reasons  for  this  formal  review: 

•  CRS  had  not  undertaken  a  comprehensive  internal  review  since  the 
mid-1970s.  In  the  intervening  15  years,  the  Congress  had  changed 
substantially,  and  the  types  and  sources  of  information  and  analysis 
available  to  it  had  changed  even  more.  One  objective  of  the  CRS 
management  review  was  to  ensure  that  its  research,  analysis,  and 
information  services  still  supported  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  ways. 

•  In  the  face  of  anticipated  continued  increases  in  workload,  CRS  likely 
would  not  be  able  to  count  on  increased  resources  to  match. 
According  to  one  CRS  estimate,  CRS  workload  increased  an  average 
of  6  percent  a  year  from  1975  to  1990.  It  was  assimied  that  this  rate 
of  increase  would  continue.  In  conducting  the  management  review, 
CRS  assumed  that  resources  available  to  it  would  remain  constant,  in 
real  terms  -  an  assumption  that  proved  optimistic  four  years  later. 
Even  with  the  level-resource  assumption,  it  was  clear  that  CRS  would 
have  to  be  able  to  set  priorities  on  its  future  provision  of  products  and 
services. 

The  CRS  Strategic  Management  Review  produced  a  mission  statement  for 
the  Service  (referred  to  in  Question  1).  The  SMR  also  conducted  interviews 
with  congressional  staff  (and  a  few  Members)  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
better  how  the  Congress  uses  research,  analysis,  and  information  in  doing  its 
work,  the  sources  of  this  information,  and  how  CRS  fits  into  the  overall  picture. 
The  resvdts  of  this  survey,  and  the  focus  group  discussions  that  followed,  are 
discussed  in  the  answers  to  Questions  12  and  13. 

The  reason  for  thinking  of  the  CRS  process  as  "strategic  management" 
rather  than  "strategic  planning"  was  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  strategic  plans,  and  on  the  orchestration  and  carrying 
out  of  strategic  activities  of  vital  concern  to  the  total  organization.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  the  process  was  to  develop  organizational  responsibihties  and 
administrative  systems  that  Unk  strategic  and  operational  decision  making  at 
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all  hierarchial  levels  and  across  all  divisional  and  functional  lines  of  authority 
inCRS. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the  CRS  Management  Team  sigreed  on  eight 
strategic  issues.  These  issues  are  listed  and  discussed  in  the  answer  to  Question 
10.  CRS  continues  to  work  to  implement  the  actions  identified  as  necessary  to 
respond  to  the  eight  strategic  issues.  Some  of  these  responses  are  Usted  in  the 
response  to  Question  10. 


CRS  Strategic  Directions 

In  identifying  and  analyzing  the  eight  strategic  issues  and  the  actions  that 
would  be  needed  to  respond  to  them,  the  Service  needed  to  agree  to  some  broad 
goals  that  would  be  essential  in  setting  priorities  and  developing  options  for  the 
strategic  issues  and  implementation  plans  for  the  recommended  actions.  These 
goeds,  called  "strategic  directions,"  are  necessary  at  the  department  level  of  an 
organization.  These  were  designed  to  permit  the  CRS  top  management  to  state 
the  Service's  objectives  and  to  define  its  philosophy  and  values  -  identifying  the 
domains  in  which  it  should  place  its  emphasis  and  the  broad  allocation  of 
resources  consistent  with  the  Service's  priorities.  The  strategic  directions  are 
for  CRS  to: 

•  Focus  resources  on  support  to  the  legislative  agenda  of  the  Congress, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  Service's  statutory  responsibilities 
for  supporting  both  committees  and  Members. 

•  Develop  policies  and  procedures  that  promote  a  consistent  and 
interdiscipUnary  organizational  response  of  the  highest  quality  to  the 
Service's  mission. 

•  Maintain,  during  times  of  tight  budgetary  constraints,  siifficient 
resources  to  support  congressional  needs  for  essential  information  and 
research  services. 

•  Invest  in  present  and  future  staff  resources  to  ensiire  capability  to 
carry  out  the  Service's  mission  by  responding  to  tasks  the  Congress 
may  mandate  and  fund. 

•  Continue  to  invest  sufficient  resources  in  information  technology  to 
enable  the  Service  continually  to  enhance  its  capacity  to  acquire  and 
analyze  information,  and  to  improve  the  creation,  duplication,  and 
dissemination  of  its  products  and  services. 

•  Continually  assess  congressional  needs  for  and  use  of  research, 
analysis,  and  information  and  take  actions  to  ensure  that  CRS 
products  and  services  are  accessible,  focused,  timely,  and  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Congress. 
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Information  Technology 


CRS  strategic  plans  for  information  technology  are  derived  from  its  mission 
statement.  A  CRS  strategic  management  review,  completed  in  1990,  provided 
additional  direction  by  specifying  that  products  and  services  should  be  more 
accessible,  focused,  and  tailored  to  congression£d  needs. 

The  1989-90  management  review  also  concluded  that  CRS  must  increase 
staff  productivity  and  effectiveness  through  the  application  of  technology.  The 
review  specified  five  goals  for  the  use  of  information  technology: 

Enhance  research  capabilities. 

Enhance  the  effectiveness  and  the  quality  of  our  products  and  services. 

Increase  staff  productivity. 

Assist  congressional  staff  in  accessing  information  directly. 

Manage  workload  and  resources. 

With  these  goals  as  the  starting  point,  CRS  developed  a  plan  for 
information  technology  that  it  has  been  following  since  1991.  Modified  as 
necessary  because  of  the  constant  changes  in  the  field,  this  plan  will  continue 
to  provide  strategic  direction  for  CRS  information  technology  for  the  next 
several  years.  The  plan  consists  of  objectives  and  projects  grouped  into  ten 
primary  goals,  described  as  follows. 

1.  Connect  every  CRS  workstation  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
network,  which  will  provide  CRS  staff  with  a  direct  data  link 
to  congressional  staff  £uid  to  congressional  information 
resources  through  the  Legislative  Branch  network 
(CAPNET). 

2.  Upgrade  staff  workstations  by  introducing  new-generation 
operating  systems  and  applications  software  as  required. 

3.  Provide  more  training  suid  improved  troubleshooting  support 
so  that  CRS  staff  can  use  technology  more  effectively. 

4.  Provide  improved  access  for  all  staff  to  the  growing  range  of 
electronic  information  resources. 

5.  Enhance  CRS  capability  to  do  quantitative  analysis. 

6.  Develop  systems  that  deliver  CRS  products  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  congressional  offices. 

7.  Provide  systems  that  enable  congressional  staff  to  access 
CRS  information  resources  more  easily  and  directly. 
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8.  Reduce  CRS  operating  costs  through  the  application  of 
technology. 

9.  Improve    service    and    reduce    operating    costs    through 
cooperative  efforts  with  the  Legislative  Branch. 

10.  Improve  the  management  of  CRS  resources  and  workload. 


CRS  in  the  Year  2000 

The  congressional  need  for  comprehensive,  timely,  objective  information 
and  analysis  will  be  even  greater  by  the  year  2000  than  it  is  today.  The  issues 
that  the  Legislature  will  face  will  be  more  complex  and  more  far  reaching.  They 
will  arise  in  a  world  that  is  increasingly  interdependent,  in  which 
communication  wiU  be  global  and  instantaneous,  and  in  which  the  effects  of 
laws  and  policies  of  any  one  nation  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that 
country.  It  will  be  a  time  in  which  Madison's  words  -  "Knowledge  will  forever 
govern  ignorance"  ~  will  be  as  vital  as  when  they  were  first  written:  the  power 
to  govern  will  require  the  power  of  knowledge. 

CRS  will  continue  to  serve  Congress  in  the  year  2000  with  the  same  high 
level  of  analysis,  research,  and  information  as  it  does  today.  By  necessity,  the 
way  in  which  CRS  accomplishes  this  mission  will  change  because  the 
characteristics  of  its  staff  and  its  technical  environment  wiU  have  changed 
significantly  and  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  which  it  must  respond  will  have 
become  more  difficult. 

Over  time,  as  the  staff  of  the  Service  ages,  CRS  must  develop  a  plan  that 
will  compensate  for  the  potential  loss  of  a  significant  amount  of  staff  expertise 
and  institutional  memory  for  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  the  Service  must 
have  attained  its  goal  of  having  a  highly  trained,  diverse  work  force.  These 
objectives  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve,  especially  if  there  are  restraints 
on  hiring.  To  cope  with  these  challenges,  the  Service  will,  among  other  efforts, 
have  to  find  ways  to  enhance  opportunities  for  staff  by  providing  in-house 
details  and  training,  by  filling  positions  as  they  become  vacant  with  more  entry- 
level  positions,  by  fostering  promotion  at  all  levels,  and  by  searching  for 
efficiencies  that  can  free  up  resources  for  hiring  to  achieve  a  more  diverse  CRS 
staff. 

By  necessity,  the  work  of  CRS  must  also  become  more  interdisciplinary  and 
integrative.  Increasingly,  the  Service  will  have  to  be  able  to  examine  any  issue 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives  -  legal,  international,  technical,  poUtical,  social, 
environmental,  economic.  It  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  be  able  to  do  high- 
level,  integrated  analysis  within  the  time  demands  of  Congress,  but  it  is  a 
challenge  the  Service  must  meet  because  the  nature  of  the  issues  will  require 
it.  As  a  result,  the  Service  itself  will  evolve  into  a  more  integrated,  increasingly 
flexible,  responsive  organization  with  fewer  barriers  to  cooperative,  team- 
oriented  products  and  services. 
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Technology  will  assist  these  efforts  to  an  important  degree.  It  will  help  the 
Service  become  more  efficient  and  develop  access  to  a  broader  range  of 
information  resources.  Technology  also  will  facilitate  interdisciplinary  research 
and  the  development  of  integrative  anfilyses.  CRS  wiU  use  technology  and  the 
growing  variety  of  available  information  formats  to  produce  and  deliver  more 
accessible  products  and  services,  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress  and 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  individual  Members. 

As  stated  above,  the  CRS  Director  has  appointed  a  Resource  Priorities  and 
Management  Team  to  review  the  implications  for  CRS  if  resources  decline  over 
the  next  several  years.  This  team  is  developing  a  plan  that  will  include 
identification  and  evaluation  of  the  Service's  core  products  and  services, 
strategies  for  continuing  to  provide  high-quahty  products  and  services  with 
fewer  resources,  and  a  review  of  functional  processes  with  the  goal  of  increasing 
their  quaUty  and  making  them  more  efficient. 
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Question  21.    What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  your  organization's 
operations? 

CRS  has  made  incremental  changes  in  its  operations  over  time  and  expects 
to  make  additional  changes  as  warranted.  CRS  managers  and  staff  constantly 
review  operations  to  ensure  that  products  and  services  are  responsive  to 
congressional  priorities.  See  the  responses  to  Questions  10  and  11  for  more 
discussion  of  current  areas  of  operational  concern  that  are  currently  being 
addressed. 

As  described  in  the  response  to  Question  20,  CRS  began  a  year-long  formal 
review  of  the  Service's  operations,  organization,  and  planning  processes  in  May 
1989.  This  Strategic  Management  Review  (SMR)  resulted  from  the  recognition 
that  Congress  would  continue  to  place  expanded  demands  on  CRS,  but  that  this 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  increased  resources. 

The  SMR  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  Library-wide  strategic  planning 
activities.  Prior  to  and  during  these  efforts,  CRS  also  made  a  number  of 
procedural  and  organizational  changes.  While  those  were  useful  and  important 
changes,  the  decision  to  imdertake  an  extensive  Strategic  Management  Review 
recognized  that  it  was  time  for  a  more  comprehensive  review. 

The  work  of  the  SMR  Team  resiilted  in  a  number  of  decisions;  some  were 
implemented  immediately.  Others  required  creation  of  teams  to  analyze  specific 
work  processes  and  to  prepare  recommendations  for  the  CRS  Management 
Team.  Each  of  these  groups  constilted  widely  with  staff  throughout  the  Service. 

Mtiny  of  the  recommended  actions  were  consistent  with  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  provide  CRS  staff  with  appropriate  and  advanced  technology,  as 
well  as  other  tools  and  assistance,  whenever  they  will  improve  service  or 
productivity.  Some  actions  grow  out  of  a  work  culture  that  emphasizes  broad 
and  responsive  covertige  of  all  important  legislative  issues,  sometimes  requiring 
that  staff  change  subject  areas  or  assume  new  areas.  CRS  has  created  position 
descriptions  and  mechanisms  that  bridge  orgimizational  units  which  are 
designed  to  support  this  flexibility.  Actions  were  taken  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  following  goals: 

•  Despite  level  or  even  decreased  resources,  and  in  the  face  of  increasing 
demand,  improve  or  maintain  essential  service  to  the  Congress. 

•  Clarify  individual  and  organizational  authority  and  responsibihty  and 
increase  individual  staff  productivity. 

•  Reassign  staff  or  other  resources  to  higher  priority  activities. 

•  EUminate  imnecessary,  duplicative,  or  lower  priority  activities. 
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Addons  Resulting  from  Various  Strategic  Management  Assessments 

The  SMR  spawned  a  number  of  continuing  formal  groups  with  specific 
mandates  to  assess  work  processes  and  to  ascertain  whether  CRS  should 
continue  to  provide  the  services  offered  in  the  past.  In  some  cases,  teams  spent 
considerable  effort  verifying  data  and  collecting  important  mtmagement 
information,  which  have  the  added  benefit  of  advancing  ongoing  Library  and 
CRS  key  statistical  indicators  projects.  The  following  simimarizes  some  recent 
actions  and  work  in  process  that  may  result  in  redirection  of  resources  by  or  in 
fiscal  1994. 

Demand  Management.  The  SMR  resulted  in  a  number  of  actions  designed 
to  manage  demand  and  cope  with  continmng  growth  in  numbers  of  requests  for 
aU  CRS  services  at  a  time  when  resources  have  not  kept  pace.  One  urgent  area 
of  concern  was  the  growing  number  of  congressional  interns  (more  than  3,000 
during  the  summer,  and  a  lesser  but  growing  during  the  rest  of  the  year)  and 
their  increasing  use  of  CRS  services,  so  this  was  given  high  priority  for 
attention.  In  order  to  meet  congressional  office  needs  to  assist  interns  without 
draining  support  from  work  for  Members,  CRS  developed  a  plan  in  ^ril  1992 
to  move  away  from  providing  the  full  range  of  services  and  toward  educating 
interns  about  how  they  could  independently  work  on  their  congressional  projects 
in  the  CRS  reference  centers  and  reading  rooms. 

Reorganization  To  Improve  Strategic!  Planning  CRS  reorganized  to  create 
an  Office  of  Associate  Director  for  Research  Planning  and  Coordination.  The 
change  emphasizes  the  importance  of  and  institutionalizes  a  mechanism  to 
conduct  ongoing  strategic  planning  and  coordination,  assess  congressional  needs, 
and  develop  appropriate  innovative  products  and  services.  The  reorganization 
was  completed  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1992. 

Information  Tedmolopv  Projects.  An  Information  Technology  Work  Plan 
was  developed  as  part  of  the  SMR.  It  recommended  studies  to  identify  ways  in 
which  information  technology  could  improve  the  CRS  capability  to  provide 
essential  information  to  the  Congress.  The  initial  project  had  four  separate 
efforts.  Other  important  technology  initiatives  ~  such  as  networking  all  staff 
in  CRS  -  offer  the  possibility  for  significant  enhancements  for  productivity, 
product  quality,  and  improved  services  to  Congress. 

The  first  project  is  planning  for  ways  in  which  technology  can  help  the 
Congressional  Reference  Division  work  more  effidentiy  and  effectively. 
Workflows  have  been  evaluated,  and  implementation  plans  are  being  developed; 
network  installation  throughout  the  Service  will  be  an  important  prerequisite 
for  this  project's  success,  which  is  designed  to  help  reference  Ubrarians  and 
technicians  htmdle  an  increasing  workload  without  increasing  staff.  Expanded 
use  of  commercial  data  bases  has  helped  improve  productivity  in  the  past. 

The  second  project,  review  of  the  Main  Files,  is  in  progress.  Initial  review 
has  been  completed,  including  surveying  congressional  and  CRS  file  users. 
Analysis  and  development  of  options,  including  automation  of  portions  of  the 
file,  are  under  way. 
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An  evaluation  of  current  product  distribution  is  the  third  project.  In 
January  1993,  CRS  decided  to  merge  the  three  product  distribution  units  --  CRS 
Reports,  Info  Packs,  and  Issue  Briefs,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  efllcient  and 
cost-effective  means  to  monitor  resoxirces  and  eliminate  duplicative  effort  to 
satisfy  requests  for  products.  A  transition  team  has  been  established  to  develop 
uniform  procedures  and  position  descriptions,  design  a  centralized  work  space, 
and  implement  fast  and  cost  effective  methods,  using  appropriate  technology, 
of  delivering  CRS  products  to  the  Congress. 

Review  of  the  bill  digest  is  the  fourth  project.  Changes  in  information 
technology  capabilities  have  m^or  implications  for  the  statutorily  mandated  biU 
digest  function.  Information  Technology  Services  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
assisting  CRS  by  developing  better  ways  to  produce,  store,  and  transfer  bill 
digest  information  to  users.  The  CRS  project  team  has  conducted  an  initial 
strategic  review  of  the  biU  digest  function,  and  it  is  continuing  to  consult 
intensively  with  staff  in  the  Bill  Digest  Section  and  with  other  CRS, 
congressioned,  and  Library  of  Congress  users  regarding  future  directions  for  this 
activity. 

Tfnpmiy«»fnent  of  Products  and  Services.  One  of  the  major  results  of  the 
SMR  was  to  undertake  an  in-depth  examination  of  how  well  CRS  products  meet 
congressional  needs.  Consultants  were  hired  to  conduct  focus  groups  with 
congressional  committee  and  office  staff.  (The  evaluation  efforts  are  also 
described  in  the  response  to  Question  12.)  These  groups,  and  companion 
interviews  with  Members,  were  designed  to  provide  feedback  from  diverse 
congressional  users  of  CRS  services  ~  from  majority  and  minority,  from 
committees  and  Member  offices,  from  office  staff  who  had  been  on  the  Hill  for 
many  years  and  those  who  had  Uttle  experience.  Findings  were  subsequently 
analyzed  by  a  high-level  ad  hoc  CRS  committee,  which  made  recommendations 
after  extensive  discussions  throughout  CRS  in  various  division  consultative 
processes. 

This  study  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  over  the  past 
several  decades  and  has  significantly  contributed  to  CRS  efforts  to  develop  a 
plan  to  improve  products  and  services.  The  findings,  supplemented  by  previous 
interviews  and  surveys,  provide  a  blueprint  for  selected  changes  in  CRS 
products  and  services  that  will  (1)  improve  the  timeliness  of  written  products 
that  track  legislation;  (2)  make  CRS  analytic  written  products  more  accessible 
to  a  broader  congressional  audience,  and  (3)  expand  availability  of  CRS  analysts 
to  senior  Member  and  committee  offices. 
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Question  22.    What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  wiqt  in  whidi  you 
interact  with  either  the  Congress  or  the  Elzecuttve  Brandi? 

The  current  relationships  that  CRS  has  with  the  Congrer ;  are  positive  and 
do  not  need  m^or  changes.  The  natiire  of  CRS's  work  and  its  physical  presence 
on  the  Hill  result  in  CRS  sharing  a  close  working  relationship  with  Congress. 
Assisting  every  Member  and  committee  of  Congress  with  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities  provides  CRS  with  xinique  perspectives  on  the 
Congress:  a  1)irds-eye-view"  of  the  legislature  as  a  whole.  Based  on  daily 
interaction  with  congressional  offices,  CRS  staff  continuoxisly  monitors  and 
revises  work  assignments  and  priorities  as  needed  to  reflect  existing  and 
anticipated  needs  of  the  Congress. 

Other  CRS  characteristics  help  to  maintain  productive  ongoing  working 
relationships  with  the  Congress.  Confidentiality,  nonptu-tisanship,  and 
timeliness  of  CRS  all  foster  a  level  of  trust  and  a  sense  of  reliability  that  results 
in  Members  and  committees  seeking  CRS  assistance  at  all  stages  of  legislative 
deliberations  and  in  even  the  most  sensitive  representational  activities. 

The  oversight  and  appropriations  committees  of  the  Congress  provide 
coiinsel  and  direction  to  CRS  as  well.  These  committees  provide  CRS  with 
valuable  feedback  on  how  the  Service  is  performing  its  mission  and  offer 
guidance  on  ways  CRS  can  enhance  its  products  and  services. 

While  the  relationships  and  interactions  with  Congress  are  positive  and 
productive,  the  Service  continues  to  explore  ways  to  improve  them.  (The 
answers  to  Questions  10  and  11  describe  ways  the  Service  is  improving  the  way 
it  serves,  and  therefore,  interacts  with  the  Congress).  Because  of  the  continuing 
large  turnover  in  congressional  staff,  tmd  recently  the  large  tiimover  in 
Members,  CRS  is  exploring  new  ways  to  provide  Congress  with  a  better 
imderstanding  of  how  to  access  and  use  the  full  range  of  its  products  and 
services.  One  of  the  ways  CRS  is  doing  this  is  through  the  development  of  its 
electronic  capabilities  to  inform  Congress  of  its  products  and  services  and  to 
create  and  deliver  them  efEidently  and  quickly. 

Similarly,  CRS  strives  to  maintain  good  working  relationships  with  the 
Ebcecutive  Branch;  CRS  staff  has  developed  networks  and  views  these 
relationships  as  essential  to  provide  Congress  with  the  most  comprehensive  smd 
thorough  analyses  and  information.  CRS  contacts  in  the  Executive  Branch  are 
valued  professional  colleagues  with  whom  consxiltations  take  place  on  completed 
research,  methodology,  and  current  and  prospective  policy  events.  These 
contacts  are  important  sources  of  information  on  program  implementation, 
appropriations  and  budget  strategies,  and  large  national  surveys  and  other  data 
collection  efforts.  As  appropriate,  CRS  staff  works  with  the  Executive  Branch 
to  ensure  that  information  provided  to  the  Congress  regarding  program 
operations  and  policies  is  relevant  and  useful  to  legislative  deliberations. 

While  CRS  is  generally  satisfied  with  its  relationships  to  the  Executive 
Branch,  there  remains  the  necessity  to  continue  to  develop  better 
commimication  networks  with  it.  Ready  access  to  Executive  Branch  information 
is  essential,  and  the  Service  is  exploring  the  role  and  implications  of  electronic 
access  to  Executive  Branch  information  for  CRS  support  of  Congress. 
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Question  23.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets  and 
staffing  levels,  as  well  as  any  pro  forma  projections  of  future  budgets  and 
staffing  levels  you  may  have  prepared. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE                             11 
1                                            Budgets  and  Staffing  Levels 

Fiscal  1984  -  Fiscal  1994  (req) 

Fiscal 
Year 

Appropriation 

Salaries  & 

Benefits  as 

%of 

Appropriation 

Authorized 

Permanent 

Positions 

Actual 

(available  Ck' 
obligation) 

Constant 

1992 
Dollars 

1984 

$  37,632,000 

$  50,944,000 

82.5  % 

858 

1985 

40,333,000 

52,705,318 

84.2  % 

860 

1986  « 

37,288,000 

47,522,584 

89.5  % 

860 

1987 

40,434,000 

50,110,820 

88.8  % 

860 

1988 

43,022,000 

51,221,920 

88.6  % 

860 

1989 

44,684,000 

50,770,646 

88.7  % 

860 

1990'' 

45,820,000 

49,593,831 

88.7  % 

864 

1991  = 

51,884,326 

53,457,741 

87.4  % 

864 

1992 

56,583,000 

56,583,000 

89.1  % 

864 

1993"^ 

57,291,000 

55,575,462 

89.4  % 

835 

1  1994 

[  (req) 

61,942,000 

58,498,445 

89.6  % 

839 

1986  appropriation  of  $38,963,000  was  reduced  by  sequester  of  $1,675,000;  total  available 
for  obligation  was  $37,288,000 

1990  appropriation  of  $46,895,000  was  reduced  by  GRH/Drug  War  assessment  of 
$850,000,  resulting  in  a  total  of  $46,045,000;  this  was  further  reduced  by  a  spending  and 
obligation  limitation  of  $225,000;  total  available  for  obligation  was  $45,820,000 

1991  appropriation  of  $52,743,000  was  reduced  by  an  $858,000  spending  limitation, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  $51,885,000;  this  was  further  reduced  by  a  sequester  (August  1991) 
of  $674;  total  available  for  obligation  was  $51,884,326 

1993  appropriation  eliminated  twenty-nine  authorized  permanent  positions 
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Question  24.  Do  you  ever  "detail*  employees  to  congressional  staffs?  If  so, 
under  what  circumstances  does  this  occur?  Please  provide  a  complete  list  of  all 
detailed  staff  over  the  last  two  years,  and  to  whom  they  were  detailed. 


When  responding  to  requests  for  details  of  CRS  staff,  CRS  follows  oversight 
committee  guidance  that  states  details  exceeding  two  months  normfdly  should 
be  reimbursed.  Details  are  made  only  to  the  committees  and  institutional 
offices  of  the  Congress,  not  to  individual  Member  offices. 

CRS  always  seeks  to  assure  that  details  will  not  impair  the  Service's  abihty 
to  continue  to  perform  nonpartisan,  objective  analysis  for  the  Congress.  To  that 
end,  when  a  detail  request  is  agreed  and  accepted,  communication  with  the 
requesting  committee  includes  the  following  language:  "[CRS  staff  member]  is 
expected  to  serve  in  a  technical,  nonpartisan  capacity  consistent  with  the 
mission  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service."  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
CRS  is  made  aware  that  these  criteria  are  not  being  met,  the  Service  has 
undertaken  corrective  action. 

In  many  cases,  CRS  seeks  to  avoid  a  formal  detail  of  a  staff  member  if  this 
will  impair  our  institutional  capacity  to  support  all  of  Congress  on  a  specific 
subject  matter.  In  these  cases,  we  attempt  to  provide  in-depth  support  to  the 
requester,  while  maintaining  access  by  all  other  committees  and  Members.  For 
this  reason,  CRS  does  not  detail  staff  very  often.  All  of  our  analysts  work  to 
support  the  legislative  process  as  peirt  of  their  jobs;  in  some  cases  that  means 
close  legislative  support  for  committees.  Again,  CRS  hopes  to  do  this  in  a  way 
that  provides  support  all  Members. 

The  list  of  staff  detailed  over  the  past  two  years  is  provided  in  ^pendix  24. 
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Appendix  24 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Detaik  of  CRS  Staff  to  Congress 

January  1991  -  May  1993 


Vtem 

Committee 

Detmlee 

PoipoK  of  the  DeteD 

Beimbursa- 
men! 

3/4/91  -  9/4/91 

House  Office  of  the 
Clerk 

Morton 
Rosenberg 

Provide  temporary  services  of  an  attorney 
[with]  considerable  expertise  in  [relevant] 
areas  of  law* 

Reimbursed 

3/16J91  -  4/12«l 
8«/91   -9/6fll 
6/4/92   -6/21/92 

House  Committee  on 
Foreign  ABairs 

Susan 
Fletcher 

Attend  'meetings  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  and  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  Brazil  in  June  1992  ...[to] 
enhance  her  ability  to  continue  to  advise 
...all  the  members  of  Congress  [on  UNCED 
and  related  issues]" 

Not 
reimbursed 

6/3/91  -  12/31/91 

House  Budget 
Committee 

Thomas 
Woodward 

Temporarily  fill  position  "as  Chief 
Economist  to  the  Republican  Staff  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee" 

(LWOP); 
Salary  paid 
directly  by 
Committee 

8»4y91  -  9/11/91 

House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

JohnHardt 

Assist  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  "on  trade 
problems  and  issues  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries"  and  to 

delegation  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  European  countries* 

Reimbursed 

9/12/91  -  12/30/91 
part-time  (20%)  and 
intermittent 

House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

Pamela 
Baldwin 

Assist  "Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
legislation  to  allow  leasing,  exploration  and 
development  oil  and  gas  resources  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refiige  (ANWR)" 

Not 
reimbursed 

7/29/91  -  3/21/94 

House  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 
Surveys  and 
Investigations  StalT 

Felix 
Krayeski 

Assist  with  "inquiry  into  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  fingerprint  modernization 
efforts  and  resulting  effects  on  State  law 
enforcement  agencies" 

Reimbursed 

11/4/91  -  2/28«2 

House  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 
Surveys  and 
Investigations  Staff 

James  Price 

Assist  with  "inquiry  into  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  fingerprint  modernization 
efforts  and  resulting  effects  on  State  law 
enforcement  agencies" 

Reimbursed 

5/4/92  -  9/30/92 

Office  of  the  Senate 
Parliamentarian 

Edward 
Heiss 

Index  and  cross-reference  the  new  edition 
[of  Senate  Procedure  to  be  issued  as 
Riddick's  Senate  Procedure) 

Not 
reimbursed 

1/93 -? 

Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of 
Congress 

Various 

Consistent  with  H.  Con.  Res.  192,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  requested  four  full-time 
detailees,  who  are  provided  on  a  rotating 
basis  in  resonse  to  Committee  needs 

Not 
reimbursed 

3/25/93  ■  5/25/93 

Committee  on  House 

Joyce 
Thorpe 

Assist  on  issues  of  "representation  of  women 
and  minorities  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Library  of  Congress" 

Not 
reimbursed 

3/1/93  -  6/1/93 

House  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfEairs 

Theodore 
Dagne 

Assist  on  issues  related  to  "stability  facing 
the  nations  of  Africa" 

Not 
reimbursed 
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25.  To  what  extent  does  your  oiganizatioii  engage  in  outside  fund-raising  from 
private  sources,  such  as  foxindations?  How  are  these  funds  used?  (Please 
^lediy  the  amount  of  money  raised  each  year  for  the  past  decade.)  Does  any 
congressional  committee  oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 

Guidelines  for  seeking  private  funds  for  CRS  progreuns  and  activities  were 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  on  October  1, 1990.  Since  that 
time,  CRS  has  included  information  on  fund-raising  activities  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  to  the  Joint  Committee.  The  guidelines  with  comments  are 
included  as  Appendix  25A. 

Private  funds  have  been  used  to  support: 

•  The  New  Member  Seminar,  which  CRS  cosponsors  with  The 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

•  Committee  retreats,  which  focus  on  issues  related  to  committee 
jurisdiction;  the  committee,  with  CRS  assistance,  selects  speakers  and 
develops  the  agenda. 

•  Seminars  presented  for  Members  and  staff.  These  funds  have  enabled 
CRS  to  bring  speakers  from  outside  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area. 

•  Activities  related  to  the  Special  Task  Force  on  the  Development  of 
Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  (Frost  Task  Force), 
including  cooperative  document  exchanges  with  Russia. 

A  listing  of  private  funds  received  by  CRS,  fiscal  1984  through  fiscal  1993 
(to  date)  is  included  as  Appendix  25B. 
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^pendix  25A 

Guidelines  for  CRS  Private  Funding 

as  ^proved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Libraiy, 

October  1,  1990 

1.  Authority 

Private  funds  to  support;  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS)  shall  be  sought,  obtained,  and  administered  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  receive  gifts  or  bequests  of 
money  for  immediate  disbursement  in  the  interest  of  the  Library,  its  collections, 
or  its  services  (2  U.S.C.  160).  The  Librarian  of  Congress  will  approve  in 
advance  all  solicitations  made  by  CRS. 

2.  Limitations  on  Total  Volume  of  Private  Funding 

Annual  spending  from  private  funds  should  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
appropriation  for  that  year.  [Comment:  This  Umitation  permits  CRS  to  carry 
out  significant  programs  with  private  funding,  while  assiuing  that  CRS 
acti\'ities  are  supported  primarily  by  appropriated  funds.  For  fiscal  1990  the 
spending  Umit  would  be  approximately  $900,000.] 

Annual  fund-raising  should  not  exceed  4  percent  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  year.  [Comment:  This  provision  limits  the  amount  of  private  funding  that 
CRS  may  receive  each  year.  It  is  set  higher  than  the  spending  limit  to  allow 
CRS  to  achieve  economies  of  effort  by  concentrating  its  fund-raising  activities 
in  a  single  year.] 

3.  Appropriate  Activities 

Gifts  or  contributions  that  are  inappropriate  to  the  CRS  mission  or  are 
offered  with  unsuitable  conditions  should  not  be  accepted. 

Programs  and  activities  financed  by  private  funds  are  subject  to  the  same 
CRS  standards  of  balance  emd  nonpartisanship  that  apply  to  appropriated  funds. 

Payment  of  expenses  for  meals,  lodging  and  amenities  should  be  Umited  to 
items  which  are  appropriate  and  which  directly  contribute  to  the  effective 
accomplishment  of  the  program  or  activity  being  funded. 

Programs  or  activities  being  funded  under  these  guidelines  should  be  either 
requested  by  a  congressional  committee  or  the  House  trnd/or  Senate  leadership; 
or  carried  out  by  CRS  on  an  anticipatory  basis  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
customary  special  program  activities. 
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4.  Measures  To  Avoid  Even  the  Appearance  of  Conflict  of  Interest 

Contributions  should  be  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  philanthropic 
organizations,  including  both  corporate  and  private  foundations  ~  and  constitute 
a  philosophicaUy  balanced  funding  program. 

Grants  for  restricted  ptirposes  should  be  sought  only  from  noncorporate 
sources  and  used  for  specific  activities  intended  to  enhance  and  extend  CRS 
services  consistent  with  its  congressionally  mandated  mission. 

Gramts  for  broad,  unrestricted  purposes  will  be  pooled  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  foUovnng  additional  guidelines: 

•  Contributors  shovdd  not  be  permitted  to  associate  their  name  with  any 
single  program  financed  from  the  fund.  Instead,  events  may  include 
an  information  sheet  stating  that  the  program  was  financed  from  the 
pooled  fund  and  expressing  appreciation  to  the  contributors  to  the 
fiind,  who  should  be  listed  alphabetically. 

•  No  contributor  should  be  peiTiiitted  to  influence  the  content  of  any 
program  or  name  any  speakers  for  programs  supported  by  the  fimd. 

•  Only  grants  of  under  $10,000  may  be  sought  or  received  from 
corporate  sources.  An  exception  is  permitted  for  a  consortium  of 
corporate  donors  with  an  appropriate  mission. 

[Comment:  This  provision  is  designed  to  Umit  any  real  or  apparent  conflict 
of  interest  by  ensuring  that  corporate  grants  will  constitute  only  a  small 
proportion  of  private  funds  received  by  CRS  and  will  never  be  large  enough  to 
suggest  imdue  influence  by  a  single  contributor.  With  this  safeguard,  CRS  may 
appropriately  utilize  corporate  funding,  which  is  a  critical  source  of  support  for 
quick-turnaround  programs.] 

5.  Consultation 

Significant  questions  regarding  the  application  of  any  of  these  guidelines 
to  specific  circumstances  will  be  resolved  by  CRS  through  direct  consultation 
with  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  when  questions  arise,  the  Librarian  wUl  consult 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Any  grant  of  $200,000  or  more  will  be  subject  to  the  requirement  of  prior 
consultation  by  the  Librarian  or  his  designee  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

[Comment:  The  guidelines  set  forth  above  should  provide  adequate 
safeguards  in  almost  all  cases.  Ltu-ge  grtmts,  however,  may  suggest  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  by  their  size  alone.  Review  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Library  would  be  appropriate  in  such  situations,  which  are  not  expected  to  arise 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.] 
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Queetioii  26.  Is  your  organization  annualfy  or  permanently  authorized?  How 
many  House  and  Senate  committees  oversee  your  organization? 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  is  permanently  authorized  (see  2 
U.S.C.166(j)).  Oversight  committees  include  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  well  as  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations. 
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Question  27.  Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  appendix 
documents,  procedures  your  organization  uses  to  consider  employee  complaints 
about  unfair  employment  practices?  How  many  complaints  have  been  filed  over 
the  past  five  years?  What  is  the  process  throu^  which  these  complaints  are 
considered?  What  was  the  outcome  of  these  cases? 

There  are  four  mechanisms  available  to  CRS  employees  who  have  a 
complaint.  They  may  file  an  EEO  complaint,  a  grievance,  a  dispute,  or  an 
\infair  labor  practice  charge. 

EEO  Con^>laint8 

Under  procedures  spelled  out  in  Library  of  Ccmgress  regulations  (see 
Appendix  27  A),  any  employee  who  believes  that  he  or  she  has  been,  or  is  being, 
discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
age,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  is  being  subjected  to  sexual  harassment, 
and  who  wishes  to  resolve  the  matter,  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
a  coimselor  in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Complaints  Office  (EEOCO) 
within  20  workdays  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  discriminatory  matter.  The 
counselor  will  seek  within  15  workdays  to  assist  the  complainant  and 
management  in  defining  and  understanding  the  problem  or  charge  and  in 
resolving  the  problem  on  an  informal  basis. 

If  the  employee  is  not  satisfied  at  the  informal  stage,  he  or  she  may,  with 
certain  limitations,  file  a  formal  complaint.  Once  a  complaint  is  accepted,  it  is 
assigned  to  an  officer  who  conducts  an  inquiry  and  reviews  and  attempts  to 
resolve  the  matter,  if  possible.  If  the  officer  cannot  resolve  the  case  within  10 
workdays,  an  investigator  is  assigned  to  investigate  and  submit  a  written  report 
within  30  workdays.  The  officer  reviews  the  report  and  submits  his  or  her 
findings  to  the  assistant  chief  of  EEOCO.  The  assistant  chief,  within  5 
workdays,  prepares  a  written  report  to  the  chief  with  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Within  5  workda}rs,  the  chief  makes  a  decision  in  the  case. 

If  the  decision  is  unfavorable  to  the  complainant  personally,  or  personally 
adverse  to  the  staff  member  charged,  the  complainant  or  the  staff  member 
charged  may  request  reconsideration.  If  the  chiefs  decision  remains  imchemged 
after  reconsideration,  the  complainant  or  the  staff  member  charged  has  three 
options:  accept  the  decision,  appeal  directly  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or 
request  a  hearing  with  a  hearing  examiner,  who  will  issue  advisory  findings  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress.  The  Librahein's  decision  is  the  final  Eigency  decision. 
If  not  satisfied,  the  complainant  may  take  the  matter  to  court. 

There  have  been  38  EEO  cases  over  the  past  five  years.  Final  agency 
decisions  were  issued  in  3  cases,  21  complaints  were  withdrawn  or  a  formsJ 
complaint  was  never  filed,  6  were  resolved  through  agreement  of  the  parties,  I 
was  not  accepted  as  within  the  purview  of  the  EEO  Complaints  Office,  and  7  are 
pending. 

Grievances 

Under  procedures  spelled  out  in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Congressional  Research  Employees 
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Association  (CREA),  IFPTE  Local  75  (see  Appendix  27B),  any  bargaining  xinit 
employee  may  bring  a  complaint  concerning  any  matter,  with  certain  exceptions, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  the  employee.  Note,  however,  that  complaints  of 
discrimination  may  be  raised  either  as  grievances  or  as  EEO  complaints,  but  not 
both,  and  matters  that  can  be  raised  either  as  grievances  or  unfair  labor 
practices  may  not  be  raised  under  both  procedures.  Grievances  normally  involve 
cladmed  violations,  misinterpretations,  or  misapplication  of  law,  rule,  regulation, 
or  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

An  employee  may  present  a  matter  orally  to  his  or  her  immediate 
supervisory  or  the  appropriate  management  official  in  an  informal  attempt  to 
settle  the  matter. 

If  the  matter  is  not  satisfactorily  settled,  the  employee  may  present  a 
grievance  in  writing  to  the  immediate  supervisor  or  an  appropriate  management 
representative  within  15  workdays  from  the  date  when  the  grievant  knew  or 
should  have  reasonably  known  of  the  condition  or  occurrence  which  prompted 
the  grievance,  except  that  a  continuing  general  practice  shall  be  grievable  at  any 
time.  That  supervisor  or  manager  shall  respond  within  5  workdays. 

If  the  grievance  is  stiU  not  settled,  within  5  workdays  of  receipt  of  the 
written  response  the  grievant  may  present  the  grievance  in  writing  to  the 
Director  of  CRS,  who  shall  respond  within  10  workdays. 

If  the  grievance  is  still  not  settled,  the  grievant  has  10  workdays  after  the 
receipt  of  the  CRS  Director's  response  to  present  the  grievance  to  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Assistant  for  Labor  Relations,  the  representative  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  That  office  has  15  workdays  to  respond.  Its  response  constitutes  the 
Library's  ffnal  decision. 

If  the  response  is  not  acceptable,  CREIA  has  10  workdays  to  invoke 
arbitration. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  26  grievances  have  been  filed,  either  by  individual 
employees  or  by  the  union,  not  coimting  grievances  filed  by  the  imion  against 
the  Library  on  matters  unrelated  to  CRS.  Of  those  26,  20  were  denied  and  6 
were  settled. 

Library  regulations  (see  ^pendix  27C)  contain  similar  procedures  for  non- 
bargaining  unit  staff'  members.  To  the  Service's  knowledge,  no  nonbargaining 
unit  staff  member  has  filed  a  grievance  over  the  past  five  years. 

Diqnite  Resolution 

Under  procedures  spelled  out  in  an  agreement  between  the  Library  and  its 
labor  organizations  (see  Appendix  27D),  any  employee  may  bring  a  dispute 
about  any  matter  to  the  Dispute  Resolution  Center.  At  the  initial,  informed 
stage,  the  disputant  does  not  have  to  identify  the  matter  as  a  grievance,  an  EEO 
complaint,  or  any  other  type  of  action. 
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A  convener  meets  with  the  disputant,  helps  to  define  the  problem,  and,  if 
feasible,  sends  the  disputant  back  to  try  to  resolve  the  matter  with  other 
involved  parties.  If  necessary,  the  convener  contacts  the  other  parties  and 
attempts  to  resolve  the  matter  through  shuttle  diplomacy  or  face  to  face 
mediation.  If  there  is  a  resolution  at  this  stage,  it  is  by  the  voluntary  agreement 
of  the  parties,  not  by  the  direction  or  authority  of  the  convener  or  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Center.  All  resolutions  which  involve  a  personnel  action  must  be 
approved  by  the  coimsel  for  human  resoiirces. 

If  imresolved  at  the  mediation  stage,  the  disputant  may  opt  to  try  the  panel 
process.  A  panel  of  two  representatives  from  management  and  two 
representatives  from  the  labor  organization,  all  trained  in  dispute  resolution, 
listens  to  both  sides,  deliberates,  and  attempts  to  reach  a  consensus 
recommendation  to  resolve  the  problem.  The  recommendation  must  be  ratified 
by  the  Director  of  CRS  and  the  president  of  CREA  before  it  is  presented  to  the 
disputant.  If  the  recommendation  is  accepted  at  that  point  by  the  disputant,  it 
is  binding  upon  management. 

If  the  panel  cannot  reach  consensus,  or  if  the  disputant  does  not  accept  the 
panel's  recommendation,  the  disputant  may  request  a  hearing  under  either  the 
EBO  complaints  process  or  the  negotiated  grievance  procedure. 

The  Dispute  Resolution  Center  began  operation  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1992.  It  accepted  41  cases  in  1992.  As  of  January  31,  1993,  28  of  those 
cases  had  been  resolved  to  the  disputant's  satisfaction,  7  were  pending 
acceptance  of  resolution,  5  were  closed  without  resolution,  and  1  was 
withdrawn.  The  center  has  received  4  cases  to  date  in  FY  1993.  One  is  resolved 
to  the  disputant's  satisfaction  and  3  are  pending. 


Unfair  Labor  Practioe  Charges 

An  employee  or  the  union  may  file  with  the  regional  office  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge.  Such  charges  usually 
allege  interference  with  or  coercion  of  an  employee  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
under  the  Federal  service  labor-management  relations  statute,  or  encouraging 
or  discouraging  membership  in  a  labor  organization  by  discrimination  in 
connection  with  hiring,  tenure,  promotion,  or  other  conditions  of  employment. 

In  the  past  five  years,  CRS  employees  or  CREIA  have  filed  9  unfair  labor 
practice  charges.  In  4  cases,  the  FLRA  refused  to  issue  a  complaint.  In  4  cases, 
the  complaint  was  withdrawn  with  FLRA  approval.  In  1  case,  the  matter  was 
settled. 
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List  of  ^pendices: 

^pendix  27A 

"Resolution  of  Problems,  Complaints,  and  Charges  of  Discrimination 
in  Ldbraiy  Employment  and  Staff  Relations  Under  the  Elqual 
Employment  Opportunity  Program";  LCR  (Library  of  Congress 
Regulation)  2010-3.1  and  "Resolution  of  Class  Complaints  and  Charges 
of  Discrimination  in  Libraiy  Employment  and  Staff  Relations  under 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program  for  Non-Bargaining  Unit 
Staff  Members";  LCR  2010-3.2 

Appendix  27B 

"Negotiated  Grievance  Procedure";  Article  XXXI.  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreement  Between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Congressional 
Research  Employees  Association  (CREA)  (Local  75.  International 
Federation  of  Professional  and  Technical  Engineers).  December  11. 
1991 

Appendix  27C 

"Grievances,  Adverse  Actions,  Appeals:  Policy  and  General  Provisions"; 
LCR  2020-1  and  "Policy  and  Procedures  for  Resolving  Grievances"; 
LCR  2020-2  and  "Policies  and  Procedures  Government  Adverse 
Actions";  LCR  2020-3  and  "Hearing  Procedures";  LCR  2020-4 

Appendix  27D 

Draft  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  n  (CREA):  3/19/91 
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Appendix  27A 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  REGULATIONS 


Outline 
of 
Provisions  of  LCR  2010-3.1, 
Resolution  of  Problems,  Complaints,  and  Charges 
of  Discrimnation  in  Library  Enroloyaent  and  Staff 
Relations  Under  the  Eoual  Employnent  Opportunity  Program 


Section  of  LCR  2010-3.1  Page  of  Regulation 

Section  1.   Purpose  1 

Section  2.   Policy  1 

Section  3.  Assignment  of  Responsibilities   1-3 

A.  Equal  Opportunity  Office   1 

B.  Director  of  Management  Policy 1-2 

C.  Equal  Opportunity  Coordinator  2 

D.  Equal  Opportunity  Officers   2 

E.  Equal  Opportunity  Counselors   2 

F.  Equal  Opportunity  Investigators  2 

G.  Supervisors  3 

Section  4.  Precomplalnt  Procedures  3-4 

Outline  of  Steps  to  be  Followed 

(1)  Staff  member  or  qualified  applicant  con- 
sults with  Eqtial  Opportunity  Counselor  not 
later  ther.  20  days  after  alleged  discrimi- 
natory m-.tter  (process  Infonnal  and  con- 
fidential; allegation  need  not  be  In 

writing)  3 

(2)  Staff  member  or  qualified  applicant  ma; 
request  extension  of  20-day  time  llmlta- 
tioa  in  writing  to  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Coordinator;  the  request  oust  Include 

reasons  for  the  extension  3 

The  Coordinator  may  extend  the  time  if  he 
finds  that  the  dissatisfied  employee  was 
prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol from  submitting  the  matter  within  the 
20-day  period;  the  reply  of  the  Coordinator 
will  be  written 3 


n^r^.  «f  A..  I  .■».-. 


(Supersedes  January  2,  197A  Issuance 
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Page  of  Regulation 


(3)  The  Counselor  will  inquire  into  the 

problem  and  seek  to  resolve  it.   If  he 
finds  that  the  problem  requires  other 
management  attention,  he  will  refer 
the  dissatisfied  employee  to  the 
appropriate  Library  officer  


Wherever  possible,  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Counselor  will  have  a  final  interview 
with  the  dissatisfied  employee  not  later 
than  15  workdays  after  the  first  counsel- 
ing interview.   If  the  matter  is  still 
not  resolved,  the  Counselor  will  notify 
the  dissatisfied  employee  in  writing  of 
his  right  to  file  a  complaint  within  10 
workdays  after  receipt  of  the  notice  and 
the  appropriate  officer  with  whom  to  file 
the  complaint;  a  copy  of  this  notice  will 
be  sent  to  the  Coordinator  

(4)  When  the  Coordinator  advises  that  a  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  has  been  accepted, 
the  Counselor  will  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  Coordinator,  with  a  copy  to  the 
complainant  

(5)  If  the  Counselor  had  proposed  a  solution 
which  he  considered  equitable  but  which  was 
refused  by  the  complrinant,  the  Counselor's 
record  of  this  may  serve  as  the  basis  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  cooiplalnt  by 
Coordinator  

If  this  refusal  was  by  management,  the 
Coordinator  may  take  the  matter  directly 
to  the  Director  of  Management  Policy  for 
a  decision  on  taking  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  at  once  


Section  5.   Filing  and  Presenting  Complaints  5-6 

(1)  In  his  consultations  and  in  presenting 
a  complaint, the  complainant  may  be 
advised  and  accompanied  by  one  repre- 
sentative whom  he  may  select;  this 
representative  may  be  a  staff  member  .  .       5 


(Supersedes  January  2,  1974  Issuance 
.t <<  „f  n.,i-i,„o  rr.  irR  ?nin-1.11     Aueust  30.  1976 
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(2)  Vnen  the  dissatisfied  eiiployee  decides 
to  go  forvard  vith  a  cocplaint  that 
has  ncz   been  resolved  with  the  Counselor, 
the  cc=plaint  cust  be  subcittsd  to  the 
Coordinator  in  writing  on  a  designated 
for=  signed  by  the  cosiplainant 


The  Coordinator  will  acknowledge  accep- 
tance of  the  written  conplaint  and 
advise  the  cc=plainant  of  his  admini- 
strative rights  and  his  right  to  file 
a  civil  action  6 


Section  6.  AcceT:'ance  of  Coaclaints 6-T 

Section  T.  Termination  of  Complaints   7-S 

Section  8.   Investigation  of  CoriDlaints 8-9 

(1)  The  Cocrdinator  will  assign  a  case  he 
accep-s  to  an  Equal  Opportunity  Officer, 
who  shall  conduct  further  inquiry  and 
review;  if  the  Officer  cannot  resolve  the 
case  within  10  workdays ,  he  will  ask  the 
Coordinator  to  assign  an  Investigator 

to  the  case S 

(2)  The  Investigator  will  exaaine  the  problem 
and  subnit  a  written  report  and  the  in- 
vestigative file  to  the  Officer  assigned 

to  the  case  within  30  workdays 9 


(3)  The  Officer  will  receive  the  report  and 

file,  give  copies  to  the  persons  involved, 
and  submit  written  findings  to  the  Coordi- 
nator no  later  than  10  workdays  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  documents  from  the  Investigator. 

(U)  The  Coordinator  and  Officers  will  examine 
the  findings  and  file  and  prepare  a  written 
report ,  including  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  within  5  workdays  of 
receipt  of  the  documents  from  the  assigned 
Officer  


offirc  of  the  LihnrUn  January  2 ,  19"- 
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I 


p.  IV 
Pa^e  of  Regulation 


(5)  The  Coordinator  will  submit  the  report 
and  complete  file  to  the  Director  of 
Management  Policy  


Section  9.  Adjustaent  of  Complaints  and  Offer  of 

Final  A^encv  Decision  and/or  Hearin°  ....  9-10 

(1)  After  review  of  the  investigative  file 

and  recommendations  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Office,  the  Director  of  Management  Policy  or 
his  designee  will  either  ask  the  Coordi- 
nator for  furthei  information  or  action,  or 
attempt  to  resolv.'  the  matter,  or  adopt, 
modify,  or  reject  he  recommendations  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Office   9 

(2)  The  Director  of  Management  Policy  will 
notify  in  writing  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Office  and  all  parties  of  his  decision  not 
later  than  five  workdays  after  his  receipt 

of  the  file  and  recommendations  ....  10 

(3)  If  the  Director  of  Management  Policy's  deci- 
sion is  unfavorable  to  a  complainant,  the 
Director  of  Management  Policy  shall  advise  the 
employee  of  his  right  to  sub'nit  a  written 
request  for  reconsideration  by  the  Director 

of  Management  Policy  within  five  workdays. 
The  Director  of  Management  Policy  will  recon- 
sider the  matter  and  reply  in  writing  not 
later  than  five  workdays  after  receipt  of  the 
request.   If  the  decision  is  unfavorable  to 
the  complainant,  the  Director  of  Management 
Policy  will  advise  the  complainant  of  his 
right  to  a  hearing  and  final  agency  decision 
by  the  Librarian  or  his  right  to  a  final 
agency  decision  by  the  Librarian  without  a 
hearing '  10 

(i)  The  complainant  may  file  with  the  Coordinator 
within  five  workdays  after  receipt  of  the 
Director  of  Management  Policy's  initial  or 
reconsidered  decision  a  written  request  for 
a  hearing,  or  he  may  file  directly  with  the 
Librarian  a  request  f^r  a  final  agency  decision 
by  the  Librarian  without  a  hearing   .  .  10 


(Supersedes  January  2,  1974  issuance 
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Section  10.   Hearing IC-^S 

Section  11.  Finsl  Ager.ev  Acti;r 12-1!; 

(1)  The  Librarian  vill  aake  the  final  agency 
decision  on  the  coaplaint;  he  will  adopt, 
Eodify,  or  reject  the  recoEinendations  cf 

the  hearing  exaainer  X2 

(2)  If  the  Librarian's  decision  is  that  there 
has  been  discriaination,  he  will  direct 
that  remedial  action  be  taken  in  acccrdar.ce 

with  the  lav  cr  Library  Regulations  ...      12 

If  the  Librarian  determines  that  disci- 
plinary action  is  warranted,  he  will  ask 
the  Director  of  Personnel  to  take  appro- 
priate action  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  LC?.  2020-6.  The  staff  member 
against  whom  disciplinary  action  is  pro- 
posed aay  request  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  LCR  2020-3  .  ." 13 

(3)  The  Librarian  and/or  any  party  to  the 
hearing  nay  request,  within  10  workdays 
of  receipt  of  the  hearing  exaniner's 
report,  reconsideration  by  the  hearing 
exaainer  of  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions        13 

(1»)  The  hearing  examiner  will  then  reconsider 

the  case  and  submit  a  second  report  ...       lU 

(5)  The  Librarian  will  make  the  final  agency 

decision iu 

Section  12.  Third  Party  Allegations  lU-15 

Section  13.  Remedial  Actions  15-lT 

Section  lU.  Administrative  Provisions  17-18 

Appendix.    Procedures  for  the  Conduct  of  Hearings  under 

Provisions  of  LC?  2010-3-1 '.  .   Actendix  1-3 


"''■'  nf  ihf  1  Ihrinan 


Jar. 


ary  2      lo^K 
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Outline 
of 

Provisions  of  LCR  2010-3.1, 
Resolution  of  Problems,  Complaints,  and  Charges 
of  Discrimination  in  Library  Employment  and  Staff 
Relations  Under  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program 


Section  of  LCR  2010-3.1  Page  of  Regulation 

Section  1.   Purpose  1 

Section  2.  Policy   1 

Section  3.   Assignment  of  Responsibilities   1-3 

A.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Complaints 

Office.  .' 1 

B.  Chief,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Complaints 

Office 2 

C.  Assistant  Chief,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Complaints  Office 2 

D.  Equal  Opportunity  Officers 2 

E.  Equal  Opportunity  Counselors   2 

F.  Equal  Opportunity  Investigators  2 

G.  Supervisors  3 

H.  The  Librarian 3 

Section  4,   Precomplalnt  Procedures  3-4 

Outline  of  Steps  to  be  Followed 

(1)  Staff  meaber  or  qualified  applicant  consults 
with  an  Equal  Opportunity  Counselor  not  later 
than  20  workdays  after  alleged  discriminatory 
matter  (process  Informal  and  confidential; 
allegation  need  not  be  in  writing) 3 

(2)  Staff  member  or  qualified  applicant  may 
request  extension  of  a  20-workday  time  limi- 
tation in  writing  to  the  Assistant  Chief, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Complaints  Office; 
the  request  shall  Include  reasons  for  the 

extension 3 


Office  of  The  I'bnrian 


(Supersedes  August  30,  19''6  Issuance  of 
sa^es  1,  11  and  Iv;  and  January  2,  1974, 
Issjsnce  of  pages  111  and  v  of  the  Outline 
to  LCR  20IC-3.1) 
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The  Assistant  Chief   aay  extend  the  time  if  he/she 
fir.ds  that  the  dissatisfied  staff  member  or  quali- 
fied applicant  had  been  prevented  by  circum- 
stances beyond  his/her  control  from  submitting 
the  matter  within  the  the  20-workday  period; 
t;ie  reply  of  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  be  in 
writing ,  , 

(3)   Tne  Counselor  shall  inquire  into  the  matter  and  seek 
to  resolve  it.   If  he/she  finds  that  the  matter  re- 
quires other  aanagenent  attention,  he/she  shall  refer 
the  dissatisfied  staff  mecber  or  qualified  applicant 
to  the  appropriate  Library  officer 


Wherever  possible,  the  Counselor  shall  have  a  final 
ir.r.erview  with  the  dissatisfied  staff  member  or  quali- 
fied applicant  not  later  than  15  workdays  after  the 
first  counseling  Interview.   If  the  matter  is  still 
not  resolved,  the  Counselor  shall  notify  the  dissatisfied 
staff  menber  or  qualified  applicant  in  writing  of  his/her 
right  to  file  a  complaint  within  10  workdays  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  and  the  appropriate  officer  with  whon 
to  file  the  complaint;  a  copy  of  this  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Assistant  Chief  

(4)  When  the  Assistant  Chief  advises  that  a  complaint  of 
discrimination  has  been  accepted,  the  Counselor  shall 
then  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Assistant  Chief, 
with  a  copy  to  the  complainant 


(5)   If  the  Counselor  had  proposed  a  solution  which  he/she 
considered  equitable  but  which  had  been  refused  by  the 
complainant,  the  Counselor's  record  of  this  may  serve 
as  the  basis  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  complaint 
by  the  Assistant  Chief 4 

If  this  refusal  was  by  management,  the  Assistant  Chief 

may  take  the  matter  directly  to  the  Chief  for  a  decision 

on  taking  appropriate  corrective  action  at  once  4 

Section  5.   Filing  and  Presentation  of  Complaints  4-5 

(1)   In  his/her  consultations  and  in  presenting  a 
complaint,  the  complainant  may  be  advised  and 
accompanied  by  one  representative  whom  he/she 
may  select;  this  representative  may  be  a 
staff  member 4 


Office  ol'  TiK  Libijrii:- 
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(2)  When  the  complainant  decides  to  go  forward  with 
a  complaint  that  has  nc.  been  resolved  with  the 
Counselor,  the  complaint  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Assistant  Chief  In  writing  on  a  deslgnate<' 
form  signed  by  the  conplainant 5 

The  Assistant  Chief  shall  acknowledge  acceptance 
of  the  written  complaint  and  advise  the  complain- 
ant of  his/her  adninistrative  rights  and  his/her 
right  to  file  a  civil  action 5 

Section  6.   Acceptance  of  Complaints   5-6 

Section  7.   Teraination  of  Complaints  7-8 

Section  8.   Investigation  of  Complaints  7-8 

(1)   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  assign  a  case  that 
he/she  has  accepted  to  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Officer,  who  shall  conduct  further  inquiry  and 
review;  if  the  Officer  cannot  resolve  the  case 
within  10  workdays,  he/she  shall  ask  the 
Assistant  Chief  to  assign  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Investigator  to  the  case  ' 


(2)   The  Investigator  shall  examine  the  matter  and 
submit  a  written  report  and  the  investiga- 
tive file  to  the  Officer  assigned  to  the  case 
within  30  workdays  


(3)   The  Officer  shall  receive  the  written  report 
and  file,  give  copies  to  the  persons  involved, 
and  submit  written  findings  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  no  later  than  10  workdays  after  receiving 
the  documents  from  the  Investigator 


(4)   The  Assistant  Chief  and  Officers  shall  examine 

the  findings  and  file  and  prepare  a  written  report, 
including  conclusions  and  recommendations,  within 
5  workdays  of  receiving  the  documents  from  the 
assigned  Officer  

(3)   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  submit  the  report  and 
complete  file  to  the  Chief  


Office  of  Th:  UbFMun  'Zivf-l    V. ,    1983 
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Section  9. 


Adjustaent  of  Complaints  and  Offer  of  Final 
Agency  Decision  and/or  Hearing 


(1) 


After  review  of  the  investigative  file  and 
recommendations  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Complaints  Office,  the  Chief,  or 
his/her  designee,  shall  either  ask  the 
Assistant  Chief  for  (a)  further  information 
or  action,  or  (b)  attempt  to  resolve  the 
matter,  or  (c)  adopt,  modify,  or  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Complaints  Office 


(2)  The  Chief  shall  notify  in  writing  all  parties 
of  his/her  decision  not  later  than  five  work- 
days after  his/her  receipt  of  the  file  and 
recommendations 


(3)  If  the  Chief's  decision  is  unfavorable  to  the 
complainant,  Che  Chief  shall  advise  the  com- 
plainant of  his/her  right  to  submit  a  written 
request  for  reconsideration  by  the  Chief  with- 
in five  workdays.  The  Chief  shall  reconsider 
the  matter  and  reply  in  writing  not  later 

than  five  workdays  after  receipt  of  the  request. 
If  the  decision  is  unfavorable  to  the  complain- 
ant, the  Chief  shall  advise  the  complainant  of 
his/her  right  to  a  hearing  and  final  agency 
decision  by  The  Librarian  or  his/her  designee.  . 

(4)  The  complalaant  may  file  with  the  Assistant 
Chief  within  five  workdays  after  receipt  of 
the  Chief's  Initial  or  reconsidered  decision 
a  written  request  for  a  hearing,  or  he/she 
may  file  directly  with  The  Ubrarlan  a  request 
for  a  final  agency  decision  by  The  Librarian 
without  a  hearing 

Secclon  10.  Hearing 

Section  11.  Final  Agency  Action 

(1)  The  Librarian  shall  make  the  final  agency 

decision  on  the  complaint;  he/she  irtll  adopt, 
or  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
plaiacs  Examiner  


8-9 


9-10 
10-12 

10 
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(2)   If  The  Librarian's  decision  Is  that  there 

has  been  discrimination,  he/she  shall  direct 

that  reraedlai  action  be  taken  In  accordance 

with  the  law  or  Library  Regulations 11 

If  The  Librarian  determines  that  disci- 
plinary action  is  warranted,  he/she  will 
ask  the  Director  of  Personnel  to  take  appro- 
priate action  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  LCR  2020-3.  The  staff  member 
against  whom  disciplinary  action  is  proposed 
may  request  a  hearing  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  LCR  2020-4 11 

(3)  The  Librarian,  and/or  any  party  to  the 
hearing  may  request,  within  10  workdays  of 
receipt  of  the  hearing  examiner's  report, 
reconsideration  by  the  hearing  examiner 

of  his/her  findings  and  recommendations  ....         11 

(4)  The  hearing  examiner  shall  then  reconsider 

the  case  and  submit  a  second  report 12 

(5)  The  Librarian  shall  make  the  final  agency 

decision 12 

Section  12.  Third  Party  Allegations 12-13 

Section  13.  Remedial  Actions  13-14 

Section  14.  Administrative  Provisions   14-15 

Appendix.    Procedures  for  the  Conduct  of  Hearings  under 

Provisions  of  LCR  2010-3.1  Appendix  1-3 

Chart.       Chart  of  Procedures Attachment 
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V  p.  1 

Subject:    Resolution  of  Problems.  Complaints,  and  Charges  of  Discrimination  In 
Library  Employraent  and  Staff  Relations  Under  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Pro^ran 

Section  1.  Purpose 

This  Regulation  states  the  Library's  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  problems,  complaints,  or  charges  relating  to  discrimination,  as 
defined  in  Section  2. A.  of  LCR  2010-2,  Policy  of  Non-Discrimination  in  Library 
Employment  and  Staff  Relationships  under  the  Equal  Employaent  Opportunity  Program, 
received  from  individuals  or  groups  in  the  Library  or  from  applicants  for 
employment. 

Section  2.  Policy 

A.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Library  to  provide  an  Impartial  and 
expeditious  counseling  and  Investigatory  activity  as  part  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program,  vhlch  shall  assure  access  by  all  staff  and  attempt  prompt 
solution  to  problems,  complaints,  or  charges  of  discrimination  based  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  physical  or  mental  handicap, 
or  sexual  harassment.   All  staff  members  shall  cooperate  In  providing  information 
and  consultation,  and  supervisors  shall  allow  an  adequate  amount  of  official  time 
for  solutions  to  equal  opportunity  problems.  Conciliation  and  resolution  of  com- 

^   plaints  shall  be  sought  by  all  parties  concerned  at  all  stages  of  the  process 
provided  for  in  this  Regulation. 

B.  Should  discrimination  be  found  and/or  charges  of  discrimination 
sustained  under  this  Regulation,  disciplinary  action  against  those  responsible 
shall  be  taken  when  it  Is  appropriate. 

C.  Where  It  has  been  determined  that  remedial  action  is  appropriate. 
It  shall  be  provided  within  the  law  and  Library  Regulations. 

Section  3.  Assignment  of  Responsibilities 

A.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Complaints  Office  (EEOCO) 

The  EEOCO  shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and  executing  the 
program  and  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  complaints  and  charges  of  discrimi- 
nation, Including  the  hearing  procedures.  It  shall  operate  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Associate  Librarian  'or   Management,  who  provides  direction  to 
the  Chief,  EEOCO,  who  In  turn,  dire   ■  the  EEOCO  staff.  Any  conflicts  which 
staff  members  may  have  between  their  duties  as  Equal  Opportunity  Officers  and 
Counselors  and  their  official  positions  shall  be  resolved  by  the  Chief. 


(Supersedes  April  20,  1983,  issuance 
of  page  1  of  LCR  2010-3.1) 
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B.  The  Chief,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Complaints  Office  (EEOCO) 

The  Chief,  EEOCO  (hereinafter  "Chief"),  provides  leadership  for 
the  EEOCO  and  shall  review  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  EEOCO  and  attempt 
resolution  of  complaints.   With  respect  to  all  third  party  problems,  complaints 
or  charges,  and  those  of  outside  applicants,  his/her  decision  shall  be  a  final 
agency  decision.   Where  the  Chief  does  find  discrimination,  he/she  is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  any  appropriate  remedial  action  he/she  deems  necessary.   In 
any  case  where  the  EEOCO  or  members  thereof  are  charged  in  a  conplaint(s)  filed 
with  the  EEOtO,  The  Associate  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
Chief  in  all  references  in  this  Regulation. 

C.  Assistant  Chief,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coaplaints  Office 

Through  close  association  with  the  Chief,  Library  staff  members, 
and  Library  organizations,  the  Assistant  Chief,  EEOCO  (hereinafter  "Assistant 
Chief"),  shall  direct  the  EEOCO  Program.   He/she  shall  have  the  authority  to 
direct  that  personnel  actions  involved  in  an  allegation  of  discrimination  be 
suspended  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  workdays  from  the  date  of  the  request. 
If  an  extension  beyond  this  time  is  desired,  such  extension  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  Personnel.   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  furnish  data  and  statistics, 
initiate  studies,  develop  and  implement  uniform  procedures,  participate  in  recom- 
mendations in  discrimination  cases,  counsel  the  EEOCO  staff  and  other  Library 
officers,  and  assist  the  hearing  examiners  as  needed. 

D.  Equal  Opportunity  Officers 

Equal  Opportunity  Officers  (hereinafter  "Officers")  shall  be 
available  for  consultation  by  Counselors.   The  Officers  shall  review,  process 
and  attempt  resolution  of  problems  or  complaints  referred  by  the  Assistant  Chief, 
and  they  shall  make  findings  and  recommendations  thereon.   In  addition,  they 
shall  handle  precomplaints  and  complaints  by  third  parties  and  groups.   The 
Officers  shall  act  for  the  Assistant  Chief  as  assigned.  They  may  also  assist 
the  Assistant  Chief  or  the  Chief  in  special  studies  and  planning  relating  to 
the  Program. 

£.   Equal  Opportunity  Counselors 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Counselors  (hereinafter  "Counselors") 
shall  be  available  to  any  staff  member  or  qualified  applicant  who  wishes  to 
state  the  belief,  and  reasons  therefore,  that  he/she  Is  being  or  has  been 
discriminated  against.  The  Counselors  shall  inquire  into  such  allegations, 
assist  a  complainant  and  management,  and  seek  resolution  of  such  matters  on  as 
informal  and  confidential  a  basis  as  possible.   Counselors  shall  prepare  all 
necessary  records  and  they  shall  report  promptly,  in  writing,  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  as  required  by  this  Regulation. 

F.   Equal  Opportunity  Investigators 

Equal  Opportunity  Investigators  (hereinafter  "Investigators") 
are  responsible  for  investigating  assigned  complaints  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  out  in  Section  8.B.,  below. 
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G.  Suoervisors 


It  is  Che  responsibility  of  department  heads,  division  chiefs, 
and  immediate  supervisors  to  make  the  contents  of  this  Regulation  available  to 
their  staff  menbers.   In  addition,  supervisors  shall  be  responsible  for  notifying 
the  EEOCO  immediately  of  any  allegations  of  discrimination  brought  to  their 
attention  from  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  also  shall  be  responsible  for 
cooperating  with  the  EECCO  in  its  investigation,  and  they  shall  take  or  reconmend 
remedial  measures  where  possible  in  order  to  resolve  specific  cases. 

H.  The  Librarian 

The  Librarian  or  his/her  designee  (hereinafter  "The  Librarian") 
will  make  the  final  agency  decision  on  all  complairits  appealed  from  a  decision 
by  the  Chief,  with  or  without  a  hearing.   (See  Sections  9  and  11,  below.) 
All  authority  not  herein  delegated  under  this  Regulation  is  reserved  to  The 
Librarian. 

Section  4.   Precomplaint  Procedures 

This  Section  shall  apply  to  individual  probless  or  charges  of  dis- 
crimination only.  General  allegations  of  discrimination  filed  by  organizations 
or  third  parties  shall  be  considered  third  party  allegations  and  provisions  for 
processing  the  same  are  provided  for  in  Section  12,  below.  The  precomplaint 
procedures  are  as  follows: 

A.  A  staff  member,  or  qualified  applicant,  who  believes  that  he/she 
has  been,  or  is  being,  discriminated  against,  and  who  wishes  to  resolve  Che  matter, 
shall  notify  and  consult  with  a  Counselor  not  later  than  20  workdays  after  Che  date 
of  Che  alleged  discriminatory  maccer.   The  counseling  process  shall  be  informal 
and  at  Che  requesc  of  Che  complainanc  confidential.   The  name  of  Che  coaplainanc 
may  be  used  only  uich  his/her  permission.  The  allegation  need  not  be  in  writing. 

B.  The  time  limlcatlon  for  notifying  Che  Counselor  may  be  extended 
upon  wriccen  requesC  Co,  and  approval  of,  Che  AssisCant  Chief.   In  such  a  request, 
Che  complainant  shall  cice  juscif icaclon  for  Che  delay.  The  AssisCant  Chief's 
reply  shall  be  in  writing.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  excend  Che  Cime  limits  upon 
his/her  prior  determination  that  Che  complainant  was  prevented  by  circumstances 
beyond  his/her  control  from  submictlng  Che  matter  within  Che  required  time 
limlcs. 

C.  Afcer  recording  the  Inicial  counseling  dace,  Che  Counselor  shall 
make  whacever  inquiry  inCo  Che  maccer  he/she  considers  necessary,  with  the  aim 
of  assisting  the  complainant  and  management  in  defining  and  understanding  the 
problem  or  charge.   He/she  also  shall  seek  Co  resolve  the  problem  on  an  informal 
basis  Co  Che  satisfaction  of  all  parties.   The  Counselor  shall  keep  a  record  of 
his/her  counseling  activities.  Where  Che  Counselor  concludes  Chat  a  macter  does 
not  involve  discriminacion,  as  defined  by  Section  2. A.  of  LCR  2010-2,  he/she  shall 
advise  the  complainant  of  such  conclusion  within  the  time  period  and  pursuant  to 
Che  procedures  sec  ouC  in  Section  4.D.,  below.   Should  the  Cour'ielor  recognize, 
however,  that  there  is  In  the  problem  a  matter  requiring  other  managemen;  atten- 
tion, he/she  shall  refer  the  complainant  to  Che  appropriace  Library  officer. 

Office  ot"  The  Ubiarian  *-yr-  ''     OG        '98'' 
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D.  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  Che  Counselor  shall  conduct  a  final 
interview  with  Che  complainant  not  later  than  15  workdays  after  the  initial  coun- 
seling date.   If,  at  that  time,  the  Counselor  has  not  rasolved  the  matter  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Che  parties,  he/she  shall  notify  the  complainant,  in  writing,  of 
his/her  right  to  file  a  complaint  at  any  time  after  receipt  of  the  said  notice 

up  to  10  workdays  thereafter,  and  Che  approprlace  official  with  whom  Co  file  Che 
complainC.  A  copy  of  Che  notice  shall  be  senc  Co  Che  AsslscanC  Chief.   The 
Counselor  shall  noC  restrain  a  complainant  from  filing  a  complaint  nor  shall 
the  Counselor  restrain  a  staff  member  charged  from  independently  seeking  counsel 
or  otherwise  exercising  his/her  right  to  defend  himself/herself  against  charges 
of  discrimination.   In  carrying  out  his/her  responsibilities  under  this  Section, 
the  Counselor  shall  have  the  full  cooperation  of  all  staff  members,  and  he/she 
shall  be  free  from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  or  reprisal  in  conneccion 
wich  Che  performance  of  these  duties. 

E.  When  advised  by  the  Assistant  Chief  that  a  complaint  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  filed,  the  Counselor  shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the 
Assistant  Chief,  with  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  complainant,  summarizing  the 
counseling  advice  he/she  gave  the  complainant  and  management  officials.   If  Che 
Counselor  had  been  able  to  propose  a  solution  which  he/she  considered  to  be 
equitable,  and  where  the  complainant  or  management  refused  to  accept  that  solu- 
tion, offering  no  reason(s)  which  the  Counselor  considered  justifiable,  the 
Counselor  shall  make  a  record  of  Chis  in  his/her  report.  Where  such  refusal  was 
by  Che  complainant,  Che  record  may  serve  as  Che  basis  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  complainc  by  Che  Assiscanc  Chief  (see  Seccion  6.F.,  below).   Where 
such  refusal  was  by  managemenc,  the  reason(s)  for  the  refusal  shall  be  stated  in 
writing;  the  Assistant  Chief  may  then  take  the  matter  and  Che  pertinent  files 
directly  to  the  Chief  for  a  decision  on  implementing  approprlace  correccive 
accion  immediacely. 

Seccion  5.   Filing  and  PresenCaClon  of  Complaints 

A.  In  pursuing  all  processes  under  chis  RegulaClon,  a  complainanC 
and  any  scaff  member(s)  charged,  as  well  as  Cheir  representatives,  shall  be  free 
from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  or  reprisal.  The  complainanC  and  any  scaff 
member(s)  charged  shall  each  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied,  represenced,  and 
advised  by  a  represencaclve  of  Cheir  own  choosing.   Subjecc  Co  the  provisions  of 
Section  5.B.,  below,  a  staff  member  may  serve  as  the  representative  for  a  dis- 
satisfied scaff  member  or  staff  member(s)  charged;  however,  he/she  may  so  repre- 
sent a  non-scaff  member  complainant  only  while  on  his/her  own  time. 

B.  Dissatisfied  staff  members  or  staff  members  charged  shall  be  per- 
mitted Co  have  as  their  representative  a  particular  scaff  member  of  Che  Library, 
provided  that  said  staff  member  consents  and  that  such  representation  would  not 
result  in  a  conflict  of  interest.   Dissatisfied  staff  members,  staff  members 
charged,  and  their  representatives  shall  be  permitted  Co  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  official  Cime  for  consulcation  and/or  preparation  and  presencacion  or  defense 
of  a  complainc. 

C.  Should  issues  develop  over  these  rights,  they  shall  be  resolved 
by  the  Assistant  Chief.   In  resolving  conflicts,  the  Assistant  Chief  may  seek 
information  and/or  advice  from  appropriate  Library  officers  or  staff  members. 
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D.  The  complainant  shall  submit  his/her  cocplaint  in  writing  on 
Form  16-5a,  Complaint  of  Slscrisination.  A  complaint  may  be  submitted  by  a  com- 
plainant's representative,  and  in  such  instances,  a  written  designation  of  repre- 
sentation, signed  by  the  complainant,  shall  be  attached  to  the  complaint  when 
filed.   In  all  cases,  whether  filed  by  the  complainant  or  by  his/her  repre- 
sentative, the  complaint  shall  be  signed  by  the  complainant. 

E.  Complaints  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Chief  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  EEOCO  in  person  or  by  U.S.  mail.   Complaints  shall  be  deemed  filed 
on  the  date  they  are  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  Assistant  Chief,  or  if  sent 
by  U.S.  mail,  on  the  postaark  date. 

F.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  extend  the  time  limits  (see  Section  4.3., 
above)  for  filing  a  complaint  upon  his/her  prior  determination  that  the  complainant 
was  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  his/her  control  from  submitting  the  cocplair.r 
on  time. 

G.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  acknowledge  acceptance  of  a  complaint, 
using  Form  16-3b,  Notice  of  Receipt  and  Acceptance  of  Discrimination  Complaint. 
Said  acknowledgment  shall  be  sent  to  the  complainant  or  his/her  representative 
and  shall  advise  the  complainant  of  his/her  administrative  rights  and  of  his/her 
right  to  file  a  civil  action,  and  it  shall  further  inform  him/her  of  the  ti=e 
limits  Imposed  on  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

Section  6.   Acceptance  of  Complaints 

A.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  accept  a  complaint  for  processing  under 
this  Regulation  only  if  the  requirements  of  this  Section  are  met. 

B.  Complaints  which  are  within  the  purview  of  this  Regulation  and 
which  are  filed  with  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  be  accepted  for  processing  only  if: 

(1)  The  complaint  is  in  writing,  using  Form  i6-5a,  and  alleges. 
In  sufficient  specificity,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin,  or  age  [to  be  entitled  to  file  an  acceptable  complaint 
based  on  discrimination  because  of  age,  one  shall  be  at  least  40  years  of  age 
but  less  than  65  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  action  complained  of  occurred.] 

(2)  The  complainant  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  Counselor 
the  matter  causing  him/her  to  believe  he/she  was  discriminated  against,  ana 
he/she  did  so  within  20  workdays  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  discriminatory 
matter,  or  such  extension  of  said  time  period  as  was  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  4.B.,  above;  and 

(3)  The  complainant  or  his/her  representative  has  submitted  the 
written  complaint  to  the  Assistant  Chief  within  10  workdays  of  the  date  of  receipt 
of  a  final  notice  from  a  Counselor  (see  Section  4.D.,  above). 

C.   Complaints  filed  with  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  Regulation.   In  making  that  determination,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall 
be  guided  by  the  report  of  the  Counselor  and  the  allegation  requirements  of 
Section  6.B.(1),  above. 
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D.  If  an  allegation  of  discrimination  is  filed  by  a  group  of  com- 
plainants reflecting  an  individual  complaint  which  they  have  in  common,  and  it 
otherwise  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  Section,  it  shall  be  accepted  foe 
processing  under  this  Regulation  as  a  single  complaint,  with  a  joint  investigation 
and,  if  necessary,  a  joint  hearing  (see  Section  9.E.,  below).   If  the  allegation 
filed  by  the  group  does  not  reflect  an  individual  complaint  which  they  have  in 
common,  it  shall  be  treated  as  a  third  party  allegation  and  processed  under 
Section  12,  below. 

E.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  not  accept  a  complaint  that  (1)  Is  not 
filed  on  tiae  (see  Sections  4.D.  and  5.E.  above);  or  (2)  contains  allegations 
which  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  Regulation;  or  (3)  contains  allega- 
tions which  set  forth  substantially  identical  matter  as  that  which  gave  rise  to 
a  previous  complaint,  filed  by  the  sane  complainant,  which  is  pending  in  the 
Library  or  has  been  decided  by  the  Library. 

F.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  not  accept  a 
complaint  in  which,  under  Section  4.E.  above,  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Counselor  leads  the  Assistant  Chief  to  concur  with  that  Counselor's  proposed 
solution,  because  he/she  finds  it  to  be  favorable  to  the  complainant,  equitable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  acceptable  to  management,  and  that  the  complainant 
has  refused  to  accept  that  solution,  offering  no  reason  or  no  justifiable  reason 
for  refusal. 

G.  Where  he/she  has  determined  that  a  complaint  will  not  be  accepted, 
the  Assistant  Chief  shall  transmit  that  decision,  along  with  the  reason  for  such, 
in  writing,  to  the  complainant  and  his/her  representative.   That  notice  shall 
inform  the  complainant  of  his/her  right  to  appeal  that  decision  to  the  Chief 
within  five  workdays  after  his/her  receipt  of  such.   A  copy  of  this  written 
decision  shall  be  sent  to  the  Chief, 

H.   If  the  complainant  wishes  to  appeal  the  Assistant  Chief's  decision 
not  to  accept  his/her  complaint,  he/she  shall  file  an  appeal,  in  writing,  with 
the  Chief  not  later  than  five  workdays  after  receiving  the  Assistant  Chief's 
decision.   The  complainant's  written  appeal  shall  contain  the  reasons  why 
his/her  complaint  should  be  accepted.   The  Chief  shall  make  a  final  agency  decision 
on  acceptance  of  the  complaint  for  processing  and  shall  submit  his/her  decision. 
In  writing,  to  the  complainant  and  his/her  representative  not  later  than  five 
workdays  after  receipt  of  the  appeal.   A  copy  of  the  Chief's  written  decision 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Assistant  Chief. 

Section  7.  Termination  of  Complaints 

A.   If  an  adjustment  of  the  complaint  is  reached,  the  terms  of  the 
adjustment  shall  be  reduced  in  writing  and  made  part  of  the  complaint  file,  with 
a  copy  of  the  adjustment  provided  to  the  complainant.   If  the  Library  does  not 
carry  out  or  if  It  rescinds  any  action  specified  by  the  terms  of  the  adjustment 
for  any  reason  not  attributable  to  acts  or  conduct  of  the  complainant,  the  Library 
shall,  upon  the  complainant's  written  request  to  the  Assistant  Chief,  reinstate 
the  complaint  for  further  processing  from  the  point  processing  ceased  under  the 
terms  of  the  adjustment. 
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B.  Ac  any  stage  of  the  complaint  process,  a  complainant  may  withdraw 
his/her  complaint  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Assistant  Chief  that  (1)  he/she 
does  not  wish  to  proceed,  or  (2)  he/she  wishes  to  withdraw  his/her  complaint. 

C.  In  instances  in  which  the  Assistant  Chief  has  determined  that  a 
complainant,  having  had  opportunity  to  do  so,  has  failed  to  prosecute  his/her 
complaint,  the  Assistant  Chief  may  cancel  a  complaint,  subject  to  the  complainant's 
right  to  appeal  such  action. 

D.  Where  he/she  has  made  a  decision  to  cancel  a  complaint,  the 
Assistant  Chief  shall  transmit  that  decision,  along  with  the  reasons  for  such, 
by  letter  to  the  complainant  and  his/her  representative.  That  decision  letter 
shall  inform  the  complainant  of  his/her  right  to  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
Chief  within  five  workdays  after  the  complainant's  receipt  of  such  letter. 

E.  Any  appeal  of  the  Assistant  Chief's  decision  to  cancel  a  complaint 
shall  be  filed  by  the  complainant,  in  writing,  with  the  Chief  not  later  than  five 
workdays  after  receipt  by  the  complainant  of  such  decision.   In  his/her  appeal, 
the  complainant  shall  state  his/her  reasons  why  the  complaint  should  not  be 
cancelled.   The  Chief  shall  make  a  final  agency  decision  on  retention  of  the 
complaint  for  processing  and  shall  communicate  such  decision  in  writing  to  the 
complainant  and  his/her  representative  not  later  than  five  workdays  after  receipt 
of  the  appeal.  A  copy  of  the  Chief's  written  decision  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Assistant  Chief. 

F.  Any  cancellation  action  which  Is  sustained  by  the  Chief,  or  any 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  a  complaint  by  the  complainant,  shall  preclude  future 
refiling  of  the  same  complaint. 

Section  8.   Investigation  of  Complaints 

A.  If  a  complaint  Is  accepted,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  6.,  above,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  give  written  notice  to  each  indi- 
vidual charged  and  shall  indicate  that  the  individual  has  the  right  to  represen- 
tation under  this  Regulation.   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  assign  the  case  to  an 
Officer,  who  shall  conduct  such  initial  inquiry  or  further  review  as  Is  applicable, 
hear,  If  appropriate,  any  statement  from  any  party,  and  resolve  the  matter.  If 
possible.   The  complaint  shall  have  sufficient  specificity  to  enable  the  Officer 

to  review  the  charges  properly  and  effectively.   The  Officer  may  require  such 
additional  specificity  as  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  his/her  Inquiry.   All 
evidence  in  the  complainant's  possession  shall  be  provided  to  the  EEOCO.   If  the 
Officer  cannot  resolve  the  case  within  10  workdays,  the  Officer  shall  request 
the  Assistant  Chief  to  assign  an  Investigator  to  the  case. 

B.  Upon  request  of  an  Officer,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  assign  the 
case  to  an  Investigator,  who  shall  investigate  and  submit  a  written  report  and 
the  investigative  file  to  the  Officer  assigned  to  the  case  within  30  workdays. 
The  report  shall  detail  the  scope  and  content  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
Investigator  shall  report  all  information  resulting  from  his/her  Investigation. 
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C.   The  Officer  shall  review  the  Investigator's  report  and  the 
investigative  file.   He/she  shall  then  make  available  to  the  complainant  a  copy 
of  the  report,  a  list  of  all  witnesses  interviewed,  and  a  list  of  all  documents 
in  the  file.   The  written  findings  of  the  Officer  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Assistant  Chief  no  later  than  10  workdays  after  the  Officer  has  received  the 
Investigator's  report  and  the  investigative  file. 

D.   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  examine  the  written  findings  and  the 
investigative  file,  resolve  any  further  questions  he/she  may  have,  and  prepare 
a  written  report  containing  his/her  conclusions  and  recommendations.   This  report 
shall  be  completed  within  five  workdays  of  receipt  of  the  Officer's  written 
findings  and  the  Investigative  file. 

E.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  submit  the  report  and  the  complete  file 
to  the  Chief,  who  may  request  from  staff  any  additional  information  he/she  may 
require. 

F.  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this  Section,  the 
Assistant  Chief,  Officers,  Investigators,  and  Library  officials  shall  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  staff  members,  and  all  shall  be  free  from  restraint, 
interference,  coercion,  and/or  reprisal  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
these  duties. 

Section  9.  Adjustment  of  Complaints  and  Offer  of  Final  Agency  Decision  and/or 
Hearing 

A.  Upon  receipt,  review  and  consideration  of  the  investigative 
file  and  final  recommendations  of  the  EEOCO  on  a  complaint,  the  Assistant  Chief, 
or  in  his/her  extended  absence,  his/her  designee,  shall: 

(1)  Remand  the  file  for  further  consideration  or  action,  giving 
his/her  reason(s)  for  such  decision;  or 

(2)  Upon  determining  that  there  is  no  need  to  remand  the  file, 
attempt  to  resolve  the  matter;  or 

(3)  Upon  determining  that  resolution  is  not  possible,  adopt, 
modify,  or  reject  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  EEOCO,  giving  his/her 
reasons  for  such  decision. 

B.  The  Chief  shall  notify  in  writing  all  parties  of  his/her  decision 
not  later  than  five  workdays  after  his/her  receipt  (initial  or  following  return 

on  remand)  of  the  Investigative  file  and  recommendations  and  findings  of  the  EEOCO. 
If  his/her  decision  is  unfavorable  to  the  staff  member  complainant  personally  or 
personally  adverse  to  a  staff  member  charged,  the  Chief  shall  advise  said  staff 
member  of  his/her  right  to  reconsideration  or  appeal,  as  set  out  in  Section  9.C., 
D. ,  and  E.,  below.   With  respect  to  third  party  complaints  or  those  of  outside 
applicants,  the  Chief's  decision  shall  be  a  final  agency  decision,  subject  to 
any  request  for  reconsideration  as  set  out  In  Section  9.C.(1),  below. 
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C.  (1)   If  a  decision  of  the  Chief  is  unfavorable  to  the  complainant 
personally  or  personally  adverse  to  a  staff  member  charged,  the  complainant  or 
staff  member  charged  shall  have  the  right  to  request  reconsideration  by  the 
Chief  within  five  workdays.   Such  a  request,  if  made,  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  contain  the  reasons  for  the  request.   The  Chief  shall  reconsider  his/her 
decision  upon  receipt  of  any  request  so  made,  and  he/she  shall  reply  in  writing 
to  the  request  not  later  than  five  workdays  after  its  receipt. 

(2)   If  the  decision  is  unchanged,  the  Chief  shall  notify  the 
complainant  or  the  staff  member  charged  in  writing  of  (a)  his/her  right  to  a 
hearing  by  a  hearing  examiner  with  the  final  agency  decision  to  be  made  by  The 
Librarian,  or  (b)  his/her  right  to  a  final  agency  decision  by  The  Librarian 
without  a  hearing. 

D.  A  request  for  a  hearing  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  and  shall 

be  filed  with  the  Assistant  Chief  within  five  workdays  after  receipt  of  the  Chief' 
initial  or  reconsidered  decision.   A  request  for  a  final  agency  decision  by  The 
Librarian  without  a  hearing  shall  be  filed  in  writing  with  The  Librarian  within 
within  five  workdays  after  receipt  of  the  Chief's  initial  or  reconsidered 
decision. 

E.  A  group  of  staff  members  having  a  common  complaint,  as  identified 
In  Section  6.D.,  above,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
to  a  hearing  examiner  for  a  joint  hearing  or  to  The  Librarian  for  a  final  agency 
decision  without  a  hearing. 

Section  10.   Hearing 

A.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  receive  all  requests  for  hearings 
made  pursuant  to  decisions  of  the  Director  on  the  merits  of  the  complaint.   The 
Assistant  Chief  shall  be  responsible  for  all  preparations  in  support  of  the 
hearing. 

B.  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  a  hearing,  properly  and  timely 
filed,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  request  another  Federal  agency  to  provide  the 
Library  with  a  qualified  hearing  examiner. 

C.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall: 
(1)  Notify  the  Chief  that  a  request  has  been  filed  for  a 


hearing; 


(2)   Deliver  the  investigative  file  to  the  hearing  examiner; 


(3)  Make  available  to  the  parties  or  their  representatives 
copies  of  the  investigative  file;  and 

(4)  Hake  all  other  arrangements  which  may  be  necessary  and  which 
are  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Regulation. 
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D.  The  hearing  itself  is  an  adjunct  to  the  investigative  process,  an 
administrative  proceeding  designed  to  provide  a  review  of  the  evidence  in  the  in- 
vestigative file  or  the  evidence  submitted  at  the  hearing,  which  shall  result  in 
advisory  findings  and  recommendations.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  accor- 
dance with  the  procedures  described  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Regulation. 

E.  Following  the  hearing,  the  hearing  examiner  shall  consider  all 
documents  in  the  investigative  file,  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  hearing.   He/she 
shall  determine  from  his/her  analysis  and  findings  which  charges  are  sustained  and 
which  are  not  sustained,  giving  his/her  reasons  for  such  determinations  and  his/her 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto.   Should  he/she  find  that  a  charge  has  no  basis 
in  fact,  he/she  shall  give  reasons  for  such  finding  and  his  recommendation  with 
respect  thereto. 

F.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  transmit  to  The  Librarian: 

1.  The  complete  file; 

2.  His/her  written  analysis  of  the  matter  which  gave  rise  to 
the  complaint  and  his/her  advisory  findings  thereon;  and 

3.  His/her  written  recommendations,  including  any  remedial  action 
where  appropriate,  with  regard  to  the  matter  which  gave  rise  to  the  complaint. 

G.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  notify  the  Assistant  Chief  and  the 
parties  in  writing  of  the  date  that  the  file  and  his/her  advisory  findings, 
analysis,  and  recommendations  are  transmitted  to  The  Librarian,  and  through  the 
Assistant  Chief,  he/she  shall  provide  them  with  copies  of  the  advisory  findings, 
analysis  ,  and  recocaiendations  . 

H.   Should  the  hearing  examiner  encounter  Information  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing  having  no  direct  bearing  on  the  complaint  or  the  environment 
in  which  the  complaint  developed  but  information  which  the  examiner  believes  may 
be  of  interest  or  concern  to  the  Library,  he/she  shall  submit  such  information  as 
he/she  considers  appropriate  to  The  Librarian  by  separate  letter,  together  with 
his/her  advisory  findings  and  recommendations. 

Section  11.  Final  Agency  Action 

A.  When  making  a  final  agency  decision  without  a  hearing,  The 
Librarian  may,  in  his/her  discretion,  make  a  determination  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigative  file  and/or  by  interviewing  the  complainant  and  the  parties  charged. 
In  making  such  decisions,  The  Librarian  may  also  consult  with  counsel  or  other 
Library  officers,  provided  that  these  persons  have  no  substantive  interest  in 
his/her  final  decision.  The  Librarian  will  transmit  to  the  parties  or  their 
representatives  a  written  decision  containing  the  specific  reasons  for  that 
decision,  and  the  remedial  actions  to  be  taken,  if  any. 
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B.  Following  a  review  and  consideration  of  che  hearing  examiner's 
report,  The  Librarian  will  make  a  final  agency  decision  on  the  complaint.   This 
decision  will  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  che  appellant  and  his/her 
representative.   Simultaneously,  copies  of  this  decision  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  other  party  to  the  complaint  and  hearing,  and  to  the  Chief.   The  decision  of 
The  Librarian  will  adopt,  modify,  or  reject  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  hearing  examiner.   If  the  decision  is  to  reject  or  modify  che  findings  and 
recommendations,  the  decision  letter  shall  set  out  the  specific  reasons  for  such 
rejection  or  modification.   In  making  such  decisions,  The  Librarian  mav  consult 
with  counsel  or  other  Library  officers,  provided  that  they  have  no  substantive 
interest  in  his/her  final  decision. 

C.  The  Librarian  will  direct  that  remedial  action(s)  be  Caken  as 
auchorized  by  law  or  Library  Regulations  when  his/her  decision  is  thac  there  has 
been  discrimination.   He/she  also  will  take  any  other  action  he/she  considers 
necessary  to  promote  the  policy  of  equal  opportunity  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
finding  of  discrimination. 

D.  In  inscances  in  which  The  Librarian  deteraines  thac  chere  has 
been  discrimination,  he/she  shall  review  the  maccer  giving  rise  to  the  conplainc 
to  determine  further  whecher  disciplinary  action  against  a  discriminating  staff 
member  is  appropriate,  and  he/she  will  record  the  basis  for  such  decermination. 
Where  he/she  determines  that  disciplinary  action  is  warranted,  he/she  shall 
transmit  that  decision  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  for  a  further  determination 
as  to  the  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  and  for  further  implementation  as 
provided  by  Section  11. E.,  below. 

E.  The  Direcror  of  Personnel  shall  take  such  disciplinary  action  as 
he/she  detenaines  appropriate  pursuant  to  his/her  review  and  consideration  of  the 
hearing  examiner's  report  and  The  Librarian's  final  decision  thereon.   Such  disci- 
plinary action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  tc  the  provisions  of  LCR  2020-3,  Policies 
and  Procedures  Governing  Adverse  Actions.  The  staff  member  against  whom  disci- 
plinary  action  is  to  be  taken  may  request  a  hearing  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

of  LCR  2020-4,  Hearing  Procedures. 

F.  The  Librarian,  and/or  any  party  to  Che  hearing,  mav  request 
directly,  within  10  workdays  of  receipt  of  the  hearing  examiner's  report,  recon- 
sideration by  che  hearing  examiner  of  his/her  findings  and  recommendacions.   In 
so  doing,  che  requester  shall  submit  written  evidence  or  argument  which  estab- 
lishes that: 

(1)  New  material  evidence  is  available  thac  was  noc  readilv 
available  when  the  previous  finding  was  issued;  or 

(2)  The  report  contains  a  material  erroneous  interpretation  of 
law  or  regulation  or  a  material  misapplication  of  established  Library  policy;  or 

(3)  The  report  contains  a  material  error  of  fact;  or 

(4)  The  recommendations  in  Che  report  are  cf  a  precedential  nature 
Involving  a  new  or  unreviewed  policy  conslderacion  that  msy  have  effects  beyond 
the  actual  case  at  hand. 
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G.   The  party  submitting  such  request  for  reconsideration  to  the 
hearing  examiner  shall  transmit  copies  of  said  request  to  all  parties  to  the 
hearing,  who  may  submit  their  comments  thereon  to  the  hearing  examiner  for  con- 
sideration. 

H.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  accept  all  such  requests  which  are 
properly  made  under  Section  11. F.,  above.   Upon  acceptance,  he/she  shall  reconsider 
his/her  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  argument  made  in  the  re- 
quest and  any  comments  of  others  (Section  11.  G.,  above)  submitted  thereon. 

1.  After  a  hearing  examiner  has  reconsidered  a  case,  he/she  shall 
issue  a  second  report  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  report  (see  Section  10. E., 
above).   The  reconsideration  report  shall  reply  to  the  evidence  or  arguments  sub- 
mitted by  a  party  seeking  reconsideration  and  may  contain  other  or  revised  findings 
and  recommendations  which  the  hearing  examiner  deems  necessary  to  make. 

J.   Following  a  review  and  consideration  of  the  hearing  examiner's 
report  on  reconsideration,  The  Librarian  will  make  the  final  agency  decision, 
executing  the  requirements  and  procedures  set  out  in  Section  11.  A.,  B.  ,  C., 
and  D.,  above,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  applicable. 

Section  12.  Third  Party  Allegations 

This  Section  shall  apply  to  general  allegations  by  organizations,  or 
other  third  parties,  of  discrimination  in  personnel  matters  within  the  Library 
which  are  unrelated  to  an  individual  complaint  of  discrimination.  These  shall 
be  considered  third  party  allegations  and  shall  be  processed  as  follows: 

A.  Such  allegations  shall  be  filed,  in  writing,  directly  with  the 
Assistant  Chief,  who  shall,  upon  accepting  the  same  (Section  6.,  above),  assign 
them  to  an  Officer. 

B.  In  so  filing,  the  organization  or  other  third  party  shall  state 
the  allegations  with  sufficient  specificity  so  that  the  Officer  may  fully  investi- 
gate it.  The  Officer  may  require  such  additional  specificity  as  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  Investigation. 

C.  The  Assistant  Chief  may  split  off  from  a  third  party  complaint 

an  individual  complaint  for  processing  under  these  Regulations  if  the  requirements 
of  Section  6.,  above,  for  the  acceptance  of  such  complaints  are  met. 

D.  The  Officer  assigned  shall  investigate  the  allegations  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  set  out  in  Section  8.A. ,  above.   If  an  Investigator  is  assigned 
to  the  case,  he  shall  investigate  the  allegations  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set 
out  In  Section  8.B.,  above. 

E.  The  Officer  investigating  a  third  party  complaint  shall  establish 
a  file  on  each  general  allegation,  and  this  file  shall  contain  copies  of  all  mate- 
rial used  in  making  findings  on  the  allegations.   Subsequent  processing  of  the 
complaint  and  the  procedures  followed  by  the  EEOCO  and  any  other  Library  officers 
shall  be  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  8. A.  through  8.E.,  above,  as 
appropriate. 
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F.   The  Chief  shall  review  the  findings  and  rscommendations  of  Che 
EEOCO,  conduct  any  further  investigation  he  considers  necessary,  resolve  the  matter, 
or  make  a  final  agency  decision.   He/she  shall  give  the  coaplainants  and  any  staff 
raeaiberCs)  charged  written  notification  of  his  final  action  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  he  shall  send  a  copy  of  that  decision  to  the  Assistant  Chief. 

Section  13.   Remedial  Actions 

A.  Where  it  has  been  determined  that  a  Library  staff  nenber  had 
been  discriminated  against,  and  as  a  result  of  that  discriainatlon  was  denied 

a  benefit,  the  Library  shall  take  reaedial  actions  which  cay  include  one  or  acre 
of  the  following,  but  need  not  be  limited  to  these  actions: 

(1)   Retroactive  promotion,  with  back  pay  computed  in  the  same 
manner  prescribed  by  5  CFR  550.804,  when  the  record  clearly  shows  that  but  for 
the  discrimination  the  staff  member  would  have  been  promoted  or  would  have  been 
paid  at  a  higher  rate;  provided  that  the  back  pay  liability  may  not  accrue  from 
a  date  earlier  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  that  the  discrimination  complaint 
was  filed,  but,  in  any  event,  the  back  pay  liability  may  not  exceed  the  dace 
he/she  would  have  been  promoted.   If  a  finding  of  discrimination  was  not  based 
on  a  complaint,  Che  back  pay  liability  may  not  accrue  froa  a  dace  earlier  Chan  Cwo 
years  prior  to  Che  dace  Che  Library's  determination  of  discrimination  was  recorded, 
but,  in  any  event,  not  Co  exceed  Che  date  he/she  would  have  been  promoted. 

(2)  Consideration  for  promotion  to  a  position  for  which  he/she 
is  qualified  before  consideration  is  given  Co  ocher  candidates  when  the  record 
shows  chaC  discrimlnacion  exisced  ac  Che  Cime  seleccion  for  promotion  was  made, 
but  it  is  not  clear  chac  excepC  for  Che  discrimination  the  staff  meaber  would  have 
been  promoted.   If  the  individual  is  noc  lacer  selecced,  the  Library  shall  record 
the  reasons  for  nonselection. 

(3)  Restoration  of  a  staff  member  following  cancellation  of  an 
unwarranted  adverse  action  which  affected  him/her. 

(4)  Expunction  from  Library  records  of  any  reference  to  or  any 
record  of  an  unwarranted  disciplinary  action. 

(5)  Full  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  employee  benefit 
denied  him/her  (e.g.,  training,  or  preferential  work  assignments). 

B.  Where  the  Chief  determines  chac  a  qualified  applicant  for 
employment  has  been  discriminated  against,  and  except  for  that  discrimination 
would  have  been  hired,  the  following  procedures  shall  be  followed: 

(1)  The  Library  shall  offer  the  qualified  applicant,  in 
writing,  employment  at  the  same  grade  denied  him  and  in  the  next  available 
position  for  which  he/she  is  qualified. 

(2)  The  individual  shall  have  10  workdays  from  Che  dace  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  offer  within  which  to  accepc  or  decline  the  offer.   Failure  to  notify 
the  agency  of  his/her  decision  within  the  10-workday  period  shall  be  considered 

a  declination  of  Che  offer,  unless  the  individual  can  show  that  circumstances 
beyond  his/her  concrol  prevenced  him/her  from  responding  within  Che  time  limit. 
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(3)  If  the  offer  Is  accepted,  appointaent  shall  be  retroactive 
to  the  date  the  qualified  applicant  would  have  been  hired,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion in  Section  12. D.,  below. 

(4)  Back  pay,  computed  in  the  same  manner  prescribed  by  5  CFR 
550.804,  shall  be  awarded  from  the  beginning  of  the  retroactive  period,  subject 
to  the  same  limitation  (Section  12. D.,  below)  until  the  date  the  individual 
actually  enters  duty.  The  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed  service 
for  the  Library  during  this  period  of  retroactivity  for  all  purposes  except  for 
meeting  service  requirements  for  completion  of  a  required  probationary  period. 

(5)  If  the  offer  is  declined,  the  Library  shall  award  the  indi- 
vidual a  sum  eiual  to  the  back  pay  he/she  would  have  received,  computed  in  the 
same  manner  prescribed  by  5  CFR  550.804,  from  the  date  he/she  would  have  been 
appointed  until  the  date  the  offer  was  made,  subject  to  the  limitation  set  out 

in  Section  12.   D.,  below.   The  Library  shall  inform  the  qualified  applicant,  in 
its  offer,  of  his/her  right  to  this  award  in  the  event  he/she  declines  the  offer. 

C.  Where  the  Chief  determines  that  discrimination  existed  at  the 
time  a  qualified  applicant  was  considered  for  employment  but  does  not  determine 
that  the  individual  is  the  one  who  would  have  been  hired  except  for  discrimination, 
the  following  procedures  shall  be  followed: 

(1)  The  Library  shall  consider  the  individual  for  any  existing 
vacancy  of  the  same  grade  for  which  he/she  had  been  considered  initially  and  for 
which  he/she  is  qualified  before  consideration  is  given  to  other  candidates. 

(2)  If  the  individual  is  not  selected,  the  recommending  officer 
shall  forward  to  Chief  specific  written  justification  for  nonselection. 

(3)  If  no  vacancy  exists,  the  Library  shall  give  him/her  this 
priority  consideration  for  the  next  vacancy  for  which  he/she  is  qualified. 

D.  A  period  of  retroactivity  or  a  period  for  which  hack  pay  is 
awarded  under  this  Section  may  not  extend  from  a  date  earlier  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  complaint  was  initially  filed  by  the  qualified 
applicant.   If  a  finding  of  discrimination  was  not  based  on  a  complaint,  the 
period  of  retroactivity  or  period  for  which  back  pay  is  awarded  under  this 
Section  may  not  extend  earlier  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  the  final  deter- 
mination of  discrimination  was  recorded. 

E.  This  Section  and  Regulation  shall  be  cited  as  the  authority 
under  which  the  above-described  appointments  or  awards  of  back  pay  shall  be 
made.  In  addition  Co  Che  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  5596. 

Section  14.  Administrative  Provisions 

A.   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  arrange,  through  Che  Procurement  and 
Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Associate  Librarian  for  Management,  for  such 
contractual  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  verbatim  transcript  of  all 
hearings  (see  Section  10.,  above)  and  he/she  shall  determine  Che  number  of  copies 
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of  such  transcripts  required  to  assure  that  the  hearing  examiner,  The  Librarian, 

and  all  parties  receive  one.   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  transmit  copies  of  the 

transcripts  to  the  above  recipients  as  soon  as  the  same  are  received  bv  him/her, 
unless  otherwise  requested  by  the  hearing  examiner. 

B.  Transcripts  are  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  shall 
be  returned  to  the  EEOCO  not  later  Chan  30  workdays  after  final  agency  action  on 
the  complaint.  Where  the  complainant  has  filed  a  civil  action  in  the  proper 
U.S.  District  Court,  the  transcripts  may  be  retained,  but  in  no  event  beyond  30 
workdays  after  final  judicial  action  on  the  complaint. 

C.  Testimony  given  and  all  documents  submitted  at  the  hearing  or 
which  may  already  be  in  the  investigative  file  shall  be  kept  confidential  at  all 
times.   The  hearing  examiner's  report,  initial  or  on  reconsideration,  and  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  are  confidential.   Recipients  of  these  materials  shall 
not  disclose  their  content  to  anyone  other  than  persons  authorized  by  this  Regu- 
lation to  receive  or  be  party  to  such  information.   Subject  to  the  limitations 
set  out  in  Section  11. B.,  above.  The  Librarian  may  discuss  the  content  with  staff 
members  with  whom  he/she  consults  prior  to  reaching  a  final  agency  decision.   In 
the  event  of  such  discussion,  consultants  and  all  others  having  proper  access  to 
such  information,  shall  be  bound  by  the  same  restrictions,  set  out  above,  appli- 
cable to  recipients  of  these  material.   Staff  members  who  violate  these  provisions 
shall  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 

D.  At  any  time  during  the  complaint  or  appeal  procedures  under  this 
Regulation,  a  complainant  or  staff  member(s)  charged  shall  have  the  right  to 
assistance  by  the  EEOCO  in  obtaining  representation  from  the  Library  staff  to 
assist  him/her  in  the  presentation  of  his/her  case.   The  EEOCO  shall  maintain  a 
list  of  staff  members  who  are  willing  to  provide  such  assistance.   A  complainant 
or  staff  member(s)  charged  shall  be  free  to  select  outside  counsel;  however,  any 
expense  involved  in  retaining  representation  from  outside  the  Library  shall  be 
borne  solely  by  the  individual  who  retains  such. 

E.  With  respect  Co  Che  policy  requlremencs  of  this  Regulation,  a 
staff  member  shall  appear  as  a  witness  when  requested  to  do  so,  whether  that 
request  be  made  during  the  investigative  or  hearing  procedure.   Any  staff  member 
so  requested  who  believes  that  he/she  has  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  case  or 
nothing  of  value  to  contribute,  shall,  nevertheless,  appear  and  make  such  state- 
ment under  oath.   Unless  his/her  absence  is  due  to  illness,  assignment  out  of 
the  greater  Washington  area,  or  extended  leave,  or  reasons  of  like  gravity,  a 
staff  member's  unjustified  failure  to  appear,  or  refusal  Co  do  so,  may  resulc  in 
disciplinary  action  against  him/her.   Requests  by  the  ■.ssiscant  Chief  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  shall  be  made  through  supervisory  channels. 

F.  The  appearance  of  a  staff  member  of  the  Library  as  a  witness 
during  the  investigative  process  or  at  a  hearing  shall  be  considered  as  an 
official  assignment.   Such  staff  member  shall  be  in  duty  status  during  the  time 
he/she  is  made  available  as  a  wicness.   Before,  during,  and  after  such  testimony, 
staff  members  who  appear  as  witnesses  shall  be  free  from  restraint,  interference, 
coercion,  or  reprisal. 
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Procedures  for  the  Conduct  of  Hearings  Under  Provisions  of  LCR  2CIC-3.I 

I.  Preliminary  Review 

A.  The  Assistant  Chief,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Complaints 
Office  (EEOCO),  shall  transmit  the  Investigative  file  to  the  hearing  examiner, 
who  shall  review  the  file  to  determine  whether  further  investigation  is  needed 
before  scheduling  the  hearing.   If  so  determined,  the  hearing  examiner  shall 
remand  the  file  to  the  Assistant  Chief  for  further  investigation,  giving  .-.is/her 
reasons  for  taking  such  action. 

B.  Upon  accepting  the  Investigative  file,  the  hearing  examiner  shall 
communicate  with  the  parties  and  the  Assistant  Chief  and  shall  establish  the  date 
and  time  of  the  hearing  and  shall  arrange  for  a  prehearing  conference.   The  loca- 
tions for  the  hearing  and  the  pre-hearing  conference  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Assistant  Chief,  EEOCO,  pursuant  to  Section  lO.A.  and  10. C. (4)  of  LCR  2010-3.1. 

II.  Pre-hearing  Conference 

A.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  prehearing  conferer.ce  to  expedite 
processing  by  the  hearing  examiner  and  completion  of  the  hearing.  The  hearing 
examiner  shall  use  the  occasion  to: 

(1)  Instruct  the  parties  and  their  representatives  on  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  at  the  hearing;  for  purposes  of  this  Reg'jlation,  the  ter^ 
"parties"  shall  Include  the  complainant{«)  and  the  staff  member(s)  charged  with 
discrimination; 

(2)  Define  and,  if  possible,  limit  the  Issues  to  be  considered 
in  the  hearing  to  those  raised  in  the  complaint,  and  secure  common  agreement  on 
these  issues  between  the  parties; 

(3)  Determine  the  need  for  the  identity  of  any  witnesses,  and 

(4)  Identify  the  scope  and  substance  of  each  uit::ess'  testimony 
so  as  to  (a)  limit  the  number  of  witnesses  to  those  persons  who  have  firsthand 
knowledge,  relevant  to  the  Issues  determined  under  Subsection  (2),  above,  and 
(b)  preclude  unnecessary  repetitious  testimony. 

B.  The  determinations  of  the  hearing  examiner  and  any  stipulations 
by  the  parties  shall  be  recorded  by  the  hearing  examiner  and  initialed  by  the 
parties  or  their  representatives  at  the  prehearing  conference.  The  hearing 
examiner  shall  prepare  copies  of  that  agreement  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
parties  prior  to  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearing. 


(Supersedes  January  2,  1974,  Issuance 
of  Apppr.dix  to  LCR  2010-3.1) 
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III.  Arrangements  for  Witnesses 

A.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  request  the  Assistant  Chief  to  see  to 
the  availability,  as  witnesses,  of  those  staff  members  requested  by  any  party 

to  the  hearing  whose  testimony  the  hearing  examiner  has  determined  is  necessary. 
Through  the  Assistant  Chief,  the  hearing  examiner  shall  also  request  the  Library 
to  make  available  as  a  witness  any  other  staff  member  whose  testimony  he/she 
desires  to  supplement  the  information  in  the  investigative  file. 

B.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  give  the  parties  requesting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  witness  his/her  reasons  for  denying  such  request,  and  shall  insert  those 
reasons  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

C.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  13. D.  of  LCR  2C10-3.1, 
staff  members  shall  appear  as  witnesses  when  requested  to  do  so.   The  Assistant 
Chief  shall  confirm  the  availability  of  those  witnesses  to  the  hearing  examiner. 
The  hearing  examiner  shall  call  the  witnesses  in  such  order  as  he/s'r.e  determines 
will  best  develop  infonnation  relevant  to  the  issues  determined  under  Sec- 
tion II. A. (3),  above. 

D.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  arrange  with  the  parties  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  to  obtain  testimony  through  a  written  interrogatory  from  any 
staff  member  who  is  found  to  be  unavailable  for  the  hearing.   He/she  shall  obtain 
the  written  interrogatory  and  furnish  copies  of  the  same  to  all  parries  as  soon 
as  possible.   Answers  of  witnesses  to  an  interrogatory  shall  be  obtained  under 
oath  or  affirmation.   If  the  interrogatory  is  introduced  at  the  hearing  and 

made  a  part  of  the  record,  any  objections  to  any  aspect  of  it  made  by  any  party 
shall  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

E.  The  status  of  staff  members  appearing  as  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
tections accorded  them  in  that  capacity  are  determined  bv  the  provisions  of 
Section  14. E.  of  LCR  2010-3.1. 

IV.  Authority  of  the  Complaints  Examiner 

The  hearing  examiner  has  the  authority  to: 

(1)  Take  testimony  under  oaths  or  affirmations; 

(2)  Regulate  the  course  of  the  hearing; 

(3)  Rule  on  offers  of  proof; 

(4)  Limit  the  number  of  potential  witnesses  whose  testimony  he/she 
deCermlnes  would  be  unduly  repetitious  or  irrelevant;  and 

(5)  Exclude  any  person  from  the  hearing  for  disruptive  conduct 
or  misbehavior. 
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V.  Attendance 


A.  Attendance  at  the  hearing  shall  be  limited  to  persons  determined 
by  the  hearing  examiner  to  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  complaint;  in  most 
hearings  these  are  the  hearing  examiner,  the  official  recorder,  the  parties, 
their  representatives,  and  witnesses  as  they  testify. 

B.  A  party  may  request,  preferably  at  the  prehearing  conference, 
the  presence  of  an  adviser  to  provide  technical  assistance.   Such  request  shall 
be  allowed  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hearing  examiner,  this  assistance  is 
necessary.   If  the  adviser  is  to  be  a  witness,  then  such  adviser  shall  testify 
before  other  witnesses,  but  he/she  may  be-recalled  if  the  hearing  examiner  con- 
siders It  important  to  do  so. 

VI.  Conduct  of  Hearing 


A.  The  hearing  examiner  shall  not  conduct  the  hearing  as  an  adver- 
sary proceeding  (see  Section  10. D.  of  LCR  2010-3.1).   Rather,  he/she  shall  estab- 
lish an  order  of  procedure  so  as  Co  bring  out  pertinent  facts,  including  the 
introduction  of  pertinent  documents.  He  shall  exclude  irrelevant  or  unduly 
repetitious  evidence,  and  in  so  doing,  he/she  shall  insert  into  the  record  his/her 
reasons  for  any  exclusion  of  evidence  and  any  exception  taken  by  any  party  to 
such  action. 

B.  Only  information  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  complaint  shall 
be  received  into  evidence.  Any  stipulations  among  the  parties  to  the  hearing 
concerning  one  or  more  aspeccs  of  Che  complaint  which  they  believe  need  not  be 
taken  up  at  the  hearing  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing,  whether 
arrived  at  during  the  hearing  or  in  a  prehearing  conference. 

C.  All  parties  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  cross-exaaiine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  and  testify.   If  any  party  to  the  hearing  volunteers  information 
as  a  witness,  he/she  shall  be  subject  to  cross-examination.   If  any  party  does  not 
so  volunteer,  the  hearing  examiner  shall  call  him/her  as  a  witness  upon  request 

by  any  other  party,  and  the  provisions  of  LCR  2010-3.1,  Section  13. D.,  shall  apply. 

VII,  Record  of  the  Hearing 

The  hearing  shall  be  recorded  verbatim.   All  documents,  including 
the  investigative  file,  which  are  submitted  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  hearing 
examiner  shall  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing.   Copies  of  any  document 
Chat  is  accepted  shall  be  furnished  to  Che  parcies.   Copies  of  the  transcript 
shall  be  discribuced  and  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Sections  13. A.  and  13. B.  of 
LCR  2010-3.1. 
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DISSATISFIED  EMPLOYEE 
OR  QUALIFIED  APPLICANT 


X 


COUNSELOR 


To  Counselor  with  problem. 


Attempts  resolution. 


DISSATISFIED  EMPLOYEE 
OR  QUALIFIED  APPLICANT 


INFORMAL 


If  not  satisfied,  may 
file  formal  comolaint. 


FORI^IAL  (Statutory 
180-Day  Period  Begins) 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF 


INVESTIGATOR 
(Compiles  inves- 
tigative file) 


LIBRARIAN  OR  DESIGNEE 
(makes  final  Agency 
decision) 


OFFICER 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
and  OFFICERS 


CHIEF,  EEOCO 


ACCEPTS  DECISION 


COMPLAINANT 


COURT 


If  formal  complaint  is 
accepted,  assigns  to 
an  Officer. 


Attempts  resolution;  Assistant 
Chief  assigns  to  Investigator; 
makes  decision  and  recoanendation. 

Make  decision  and  recommenda- 
tions; forward  to  the  Chief, 
EEOCO. 

Takes  action;  if  complainant 
'is  satisfied,  this  is  final 
step.   If  not  satisfied,  com- 
plainant has  following  options 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
(Requesting  hearing) 


HEARING 


_L 


LIBR.\RIAN  OR  DESIGNEE 
(makes  final  Agency 
decision) 


May  go  to  court  if 
not  satisfied. 


(Supersedes  August  30,  1976,  issuance 
of  Attachmenr  to  LCR  2010-3.1) 
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THIRD  PARTY  OR  GROUP 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
OFFICER 


ASSISTANT 

CHIEF  AND  EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY  OFFICERS 


To  Equal  Opportunity 
Officer  vith  complaint. 


Attempts  to  resolve  or 
correct  the  matter.   If 
unable  to,  makes  decisi: 
and  reco^nendations. 


Make  decision  and  recoa- 
mendations;  forward  to 
Chief,  EZCCO. 


CHIEF,  EEOCO 


Makes  fizal  agency 
decision. 
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Subject:    Resolutior.  of  Class  Cemolaints  of  Charges  of  Discrimination  in  Library 
of  Congress  Enipljy:iient  ar.e  Staff  Relations  under  the  Equal  Emplo>'ser.t 
Opportunity  Program  for  Non-Bargaining  Unit  Staff  Mesbers 

Section  1.  Purpose 


This  Regulation  describes  the  Library's  policy  and  procedures  for 
resolving  class  conplaints  of  discrimination  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  non- 
bargaining  unit  staff  members. 

Section  2.  Policy 

When  there  is  a  class  complaint  (as  defined  in  Section  3. A.  and  E., 
below)  of  discrimination  from  or  affecting  non-bargaining  unit  staff  members  in 
the  Librarv,  i:  shall  be  the  Library's  policy  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Eaual  Ea^lcyaent  Opportunity  Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2CCCe-16),  by 
following  closely  the  procedures  used  in  other  Federal  agencies.   (See  29  Cr?.., 
Chapter  x:'.',  Part  1613,  Subpart  F.). 

Section  3.   Definition  of  Terms 

A.  A  class  is  a  group  of  Library  staff  members,  for:rer  Library  staff 
members,  and/or  Applicants  for  employment  with  the  Library,  on  whose  behalf  1:  is 
alleged  that  they  have  been,  are  being,  or  may  be  (1)  adversely  affected  by  a 
Library  personnel  management  policy  or  practice  (which  the  Library  has  authority 
to  modify  or  rescind),  and/or  (2)  discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  handicap,  and,cr  age. 

B.  A  class  complaint  is  a  written  complaint  of  discrimination  filed 
on  behalf  of  a  cTass  by  the  agent  of  the  class  alleging  that: 

(1)  The  class  is  so  numerous  that  a  consolidated  complaint  of 
the  members  of  the  class  is  impractical; 

(2)  There  are  questions  of  fact  common  to  the  class; 

(3)  The  claims  of  the  agent  of  the  class  are  typical  of  the 
claims  of  the  class;  and 

(4)  The  agent  for  the  class,  or  his/her  representative,  if  any, 
shall  fairly  and  adequately  protect  the  interests  of  the  class. 

C.  An  Agent  of  the  Class  shall  be  a  class  member  who  acts  for  the 
class  during  the  processing  of  the  class  complaint. 

D.  Age  is  an  inclusive  term  which  means  the  age  of  at  least  40  years. 

E.  Handicaoped  Person  is  defined  in  29  CFR  §  1613.702. 


(Supersedes  January  6,  1981, 
issuance  of  LCR  2010-3.2) 
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Section  4.   Precomclalnt  Processing 


A.  A  staff  member  or  applicant  who  wishes  to  be  an  agent  and  who 
believes  he/she  has  been  discriminated  against  shall  complete  Form  16-5, 
Allegation  of  Discrimination  (available  in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
(EEO)  Complaints  Office),  within  60  workdays  of  the  date  of  the  matter  giving 
rise  to  the  allegation  of  individual  discrimination,  or  60  workdays  of  its  effec- 
tive date,  if  it  is  a  personnel  action,  and  shall  consult  with  an  Equal  Employaer.t 
Opportunity  Counselor  (hereinafter  "Counselor"). 

B.  The  Counselor  shall: 

(1)  Advise  the  aggrieved  person  of  the  discrimination  complaint 
procedures,  of  his/her  right  to  representation  throughout  the  preconplaint  and 
complaint  processes,  and  of  the  right  to  anonymity  only  during  the  precomplaint 
process; 

(2)  Make  whatever  inquiry  is  believed  necessary; 

(3)  Attempt  to  resolve  the  discrimination  complaint  informally 
through  discussion  with  appropriate  official (s); 

(4)  Counsel  the  aggrieved  person  concerning  the  issue(s)  involved: 

(5)  Inform  the  Assistant  Chief,  EEOCO  (hereinafter  "Assistant 
Chief"),  and  other  appropriate  officials  when  corrective  action  is  believed 
necessary; 

(6)  Keep  a  record  of  all  counseling  activities;  and 

(7)  Summarize  actions  and  advice  in  writing  both  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  and  the  aggrieved  person  concerning  the  issue(s)  in  the  personnel  management 
policy  or  practice. 

C.  The  Counselor  shall  conduct  a  final  interview  and  terminate  coun- 
seling with  the  aggrieved  person  not  later  than  20  workdays  after  the  date  on 
which  the  allegation  of  discrimination  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Counselor. 
During  the  final  Interview,  the  Counselor  shall  Inform  the  aggrieved  person  in 
writing  that  counseling  is  terminated  and  that  he/she  has  the  right  to  file  a 
class  complaint  of  discrimination  with  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Library. 

D.  The  Counselor  shall  not  attempt  to  restrain  in  any  way  the 
aggrieved  person  from  filing  a  complaint  or  encourage  the  person  to  file  a  com- 
plaint. 

E.  The  Counselor  shall  not  reveal  the  Identity  of  an  aggrieved 
person  during  the  consultation  period  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  aggrieved 
person. 

F.  The  Library  shall  ensure  that  full  cooperation  is  provided  by  all 
staff  members  to  Counselors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this 
Regulation.   Counselors  shall  have  routine  access  to  personnel  records  of  the 
Library  without  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy. 

G.  Corrective  action  taken  as  a  result  of  counseling  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  law,  and  Library  regulations,  rules  and  instructions. 
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Section  5.  Fllir.g  and  Presentation  of  a  Class  Complaint 


A.  The  cocplaint  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  by  the  agent  or  his,' 
her  representative  and  be  signed  by  the  agent. 

B.  The  complaint  shall  set  forth  specifically  in  detail: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  Library  personnel  management  policy  or 
practice  giving  rise  to  the  complaint;  and 

(2)  A  description  of  the  resultant  personnel  action  or  matter 
adversely  affecting  the  agent. 

C.  The  complaint  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  10  workdays  after  the 
agent's  receipt  of  the  notice  of  final  interview  with  the  Counselor. 

D.  The  officials  with  whom  complaints  may  be  filed  are  the  Assistant 
Chief,  any  staff  member  who  may  be  acting  in  that  capacity,  or  any  subordinate 

in  the  EEOCO  so  designated  by  the  Chief  for  this  purpose. 

E.  A  complaint  shall  be  deemed  filed  on  the  date  it  is  postmarked, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  postmark,  on  the  date  it  is  received  by  any  official 
with  whom  complaints  may  be  filed. 

F.  At  all  stages,  including  counseling,  in  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  a  complaint,  or  claim  and  appeal  from  a  decision  on  a  complaint,  or 
claim,  the  agent  or  claimant  shall  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied,  represented, 
and  advised  by  a  representative  of  his/her  own  choosing,  providing  the  choice  of 
a  representative  does  not  involve  a  conflict  of  Interest  or  conflict  of  position. 
The  representative  shall  be  designated  in  writing  and  the  designation  made  part 
of  the  class  complaint  file. 

G.  If  the  agent  is  a  Library  staff  member  in  an  active  duty  status, 
he/she  shall  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  official  time  to  prepare  and  present 
his/her  complaint.   Staff  members,  including  attorneys,  who  are  representing  staff 
members  of  the  Library  in  discrimination  complaint  cases  shall  be  permitted  to  use 
a  reasonable  amount  of  official  time  to  carry  out  that  responsibility  whenever  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  This  permission 
is  given  with  the  understanding  that  the  representative  act  responsibly  with  respect 
to  the  priority  of  his/her  official  duties  and  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  per- 
form as  a  representative. 

Section  6.  Acceptance,  Rejection  or  Cancellation 

A.  Within  10  workdays  of  the  Assistant  Chief's  receipt  of  a  complaint, 
the  Assistant  Chief  shall  arrange  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Complaints  Examiner. 

B.  The  Complaints  Examiner  may  recommend  that  the  Library  reject  the 
complaint,  or  a  portion  thereof,  for  any  of  the  following  reasons: 
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(1)  It  was  not  timely  filed; 

(2)  It  consists  of  an  allegation  identical  to  an  allegation  con- 
tained in  a  previous  conplaint  filed  on  behalf  of  the  same  class  which  is  pending 
in  the  Library  or  which  has  been  resolved  or  decided  by  the  Library; 

(3)  It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  Regulation; 

(4)  The  agent  failed  to  consult  an  Counselor  in  a  timely  manner; 

(5)  It  lacks  specificity  and  detail; 

(6)  It  was  not  submitted  In  writing  or  was  not  signed  by  the 


agent ; 


(7)   It  does  not  meet  the  following  prerequisites: 


(a)  The  class  is  so  numerous  that  a  consolidated  complaint 
of  the  members  of  the  class  is  impractical; 

(b)  There  are  questions  of  fact  common  to  the  class; 

(c)  The  claims  of  the  agent  of  the  class  are  typical  of  the 
claims  of  the  class; 

(d)  The  agent  of  the  class,  or  his/her  representative,  shall 
fairly  and  adequately  protect  the  interests  of  the  class. 

C.  If  an  allegation  is  not  included  In  the  Counselor's  report,  the 
Complaints  Examiner  shall  afford  the  agent  10  workdays  to  explain  whether  the 
matter  was  discussed  and  if  not,  why  he/she  did  not  discuss  the  allegation 
with  the  Counselor.   If  the  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  the  Complaints 
Examiner  may  recommend  that  the  Assistant  Chief  reject  the  allegation.   If  the 
explanation  is  satisfactory,  the  Complaints  Examiner  may  refer  the  allegation 
to  the  Assistant  Chief  for  further  counseling  of  the  agent. 

D.  If  an  allegation  lacks  specificity  and  detail,  the  Complaints 
Examiner  shall  afford  the  agent  10  workdays  to  provide  specific  and  detailed 
infonnatlon.  The  Complaints  Examiner  may  recommend  that  the  Assistant  Chief 
reject  the  complaint  if  the  agent  falls  to  provide  such  information  within  the 
specified  time  period.  If  the  information  provided  contains  new  allegations 
outside  the  scope  of  the  complaint,  the  Complaints  Examiner  shall  advise  the 
agent  how  to  proceed  on  an  individual  or  class  basis  concerning  these  allegations. 

E.  The  Complaints  Examiner  may  recommend  that  the  Assistant  Chief 
extend  the  time  limits  for  filing  a  complaint  and  for  consulting  with  a 
Counselor  when  the  agent,  or  his/her  representative,  shows  that  he/she  was  not 
notified  of  the  prescribed  time  limits  and  was  not  otherwise  aware  of  them  or 
that  he/she  was  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  his/her  control  from  acting 
within  the  time  limit. 

F.  When  appropriate,  the  Complaints  Examiner  may  recommend  that  a 
class  be  divided  into  subclasses  and  that  each  subclass  be  treated  as  a  class,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Regulation  then  shall  be  construed  and  applied  accordingly. 
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G.   The  Complaints  Examiner  may  recommend  that  the  Assistant  Chief 
cancel  a  complaint  after  it  has  been  accepted  because  of  failure  of  the  agent  t; 
prosecute  the  complaint.  This  action  may  be  taken  only  after  the  Complaints 
Examiner  has  provided  the  agent  a  written  request,  including  notice  of  proposed 
cancellation,  that  he/she  provide  certain  information  or  otherwise  proceed  with 
the  complaint,  and  the  agent  has  failed  to  satisfy  this  request  within  10  workdays 
of  his/her  receipt  of  the  request. 

H.   An  agent  shall  be  informed  by  the  Complaints  Examiner  in  a  request 
under  paragraphs  C.  or  D.  of  this  Section  that  his/her  complaint  aay  be  rejected 
if  the  informacion  is  not  provided. 

I.   The  Complaints  Examiner's  recommendation  to  the  Assistant  Chief  on 
whether  to  accept,  reject,  or  cancel  a  complaint  shall  be  transmitted  in  writir.s 
to  the  Assistant  Chief,  the  agent,  and  any  agent's  representative.  The  Complaints 
Examiner's  recommendation  to  accept,  reject,  or  cancel  shall  become  the  Assistant 
Chief's  decision  unless  the  Assistant  Chief  rejects  or  modifies  the  decision  within 
five  workdays  of  its  receipt.   The  Assistant  Chief  shall  notify  the  agent,  the  Com- 
plaints Examiner,  and  any  agent's  representative  of  this  decision  to  accept,  reject, 
or  cancel  a  complaint.  Notice  of  a  decision  to  reject  or  cancel  shall  inform  the 
agent  of  his/her  right  to  proceed  with  his/her  individual  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  appeal  the  Assistant  Chief's  decision  on  the  class  matter  to  the 
Chief  (hereinafter  "Chief"),  and  of  his/her  right  to  file  a  civil  action. 

Section  7.  Notification 

A.  After  acceptance  of  a  class  complaint,  the  Assistant  Chief,  within 
10  workdays,  shall  use  reasonable  means,  such  as  delivery,  mailing,  distribution, 
or  posting,  to  notify  all  class  members  of  the  existence  of  the  class  complaint. 

B.  The  notice  shall  contain: 

(1)  The  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  complaint  and  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  affected  organizational  units  in  the  Library; 

(2)  A  description  of  the  Issues  accepted  as  parr  of  the  class 
complaint; 

(3)  An  explanation  that  class  members  may  remove  themselves  from 
the  class  by  notifying  the  agency  within  20  workdays  after  Issuance  of  the  notice; 

(4)  An  explanation  of  the  binding  nature  of  the  final  decision 
on  or  resolution  of  the  complaint. 

Section  8.  Avoidance  of  Delay 

A  complaint  shall  be  processed  promptly  after  it  has  been  accepted. 
To  this  end,  the  parties  shall  proceed  with  the  complaint  without  undue  delay 
so  that  the  complaint  is  processed  within  180  calendar  days  after  it  was  filed. 
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Section  9.  Freedom  from  Restraint,  Interference,  Coercion,  and  Reprisal 

A.  Agents,  claimants,  their  representatives,  witnesses,  all  officials 
and  staff  members  of  the  Complaints  Office,  Counselors,  and  other  Library  officials 
having  responsibility  for  the  processing  of  discrimination  complaints  shall  be 
free  from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  and  reprisal  at  all  stages  in  the 
presentation  and  processing  of  a  complaint,  including  the  counseling  stage  set 

out  in  Section  4.,  above,  or  any  time  thereafter. 

B.  A  person  identified  In  paragraph  A.  of  this  Section,  if  a  Federal 
employee  or  applicant,  may  file  a  complaint  of  restraint.  Interference,  coercion 
or  reprisal  in  connection  with  the  presentation  and  processing  of  a  complaint  of 
discrimination.   The  complaint  shall  be  filed  and  processed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  LCR  2010-3.1. 

Section  10.  Obtaining  Evidence  Concerning  the  Complaint 

A.  General  Provisions 

(1)  Upon  acceptance  of  a  complaint,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall 
identify  and  confirm  an  agency/management  representative.  The  agency/management 
representative  shall  not  be  an  alleged  discriminating  official  or  an  EEOCO  official 

(2)   In  representing  the  agency/management,  the  agency/management 
representative  shall  consult  with  officials,  if  any,  named  or  identified  as  respon- 
sible for  the  alleged  discrimination  and  other  officials  of  the  Library  as  necessar 
In  such  consultation,  the  agency/management  representative  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Library  regulations,  rules  and  instructions  concerning  privacy  and 
access  to  individual  personnel  records  and  reports. 

B.  Development  of  Evidence 

(1)  The  Complaints  Examiner  shall  notify  the  agent,  or  his/her 
representative,  and  the  agency/management  representative  that  a  period  of  net 
more  than  60  workdays  will  be  allowed  both  parties  to  prepare  their  cases.   This 
time  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Complaints  Examiner  upon  the  request  of  either 
party.   Both  parties  are  entitled  to  reasonable  development  of  evidence  on  matters 
relevant  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  complaint.   Evidence  may  be  developed  through 
interrogatories,  depositions,  and  requests  for  production  of  documents.   It  shall 
be  grounds  for  objection  to  producing  evidence  that  the  information  sought  by 
either  party  is  irrelevant,  overburdensome,  repetitious,  or  privileged. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  mutual  cooperation  fails,  either  party  may 
request  the  Complaints  Examiner  to  rule  on  a  request  to  develop  evidence.   When 
the  Complaints  Examiner  renders  his/her  report  of  findings  and  recommendations 
on  the  merits  of  the  complaint,  a  party's  failure  to  comply  with  the  Complaints 
Examiner's  ruling  on  an  evidentiary  request  may  be  taken  into  account. 

(3)  Durir'j  the  time  period  of  development  of  evidence,  the  Com- 
plaints Examiner  may,  in  his/her  discretion,  direct  that  an  investigation  of  facts 
relevant  to  the  complaint,  or  any  portion  thereof,  be  conducted  by  an  Investigator 
supplied  by  the  Assistant  Chief,  either  from  the  EEOCO  or  by  contract. 
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(■i)  Both  parties  shall  furnish  the  Complaints  Exaiiiner  all  macs- 
rials  which  they  wish  him/her  to  exanine  and  such  other  materials  as  he/she  may 
request. 

Section  11.   Opportunities  for  Resolution  of  the  Complaint 

A.  The  Complaints  Examiner  shall  furnish  the  agent  and  his/her  repre- 
sentative and  the  agency/management  representative  a  copy  of  all  materials  obtained 
concerning  the  complaint  and  provide  opportunity  for  the  agent  to  discuss  materials 
with  Che  agency/management  representative  and  attempt  resolution  of  Che  complaint. 

B.  At  any  time  after  acceptance  of  a  complaint,  the  complaint  may 
be  resolved  by  agreement  of  the  Library  and  the  agent  to  terms  offered  by  either 
party. 

C.  If  resolution  of  the  complaint  is  arrived  at,  the  tenns  of  the 
resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  Che  agent  and  the  Chief  or 
his/her  designee.  A  resolution  may  i-:lude  a  finding  on  Che  issues  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  shall  include  any  correct -^-'e  action  agreed  upon.   Corrective  action 
in  the  resolution  shall  be  consister.:  with  law,  Library  regulations,  rules  and 
instructions.   A  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be  provided  the  agenC. 

D.  Notice  of  the  resolution  shall  be  given  to  all  class  members  in 
the  same  manner  as  notification  of  the  acceptance  of  the  class  complaint  and  shall 
state  the  terms  of  corrective  action,  if  any,  to  be  granted  by  Che  Library.   A 
resolucion  shall  bind  all  members  of  Che  class. 

E.  If  the  Library  does  noc  carry  out,  or  rescinds,  any  action  speci- 
fied by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  for  any  reason  not  attributable  to  acts  or  con- 
duct of  the  agent,  his/her  representative,  or  class  members,  the  Library,  upon  the 
agent's  written  request,  shall  reinstate  the  complaint  for  further  processing  from 
the  point  processing  ceased  under  the  terms  of  Che  resolution.   Failure  of  the 
Library  to  reinstate  the  complaint  is  ground  for  appeal  directly  to  The  Librarian 
of  Congress  (hereinafter  "The  Librarian"), 

Section  12.  Hearing 

On  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for  preparation  of  the  case, 
the  Complaints  Examiner  shall  set  a  date  for  a  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  out  in  LCR  2010-3.1. 

SecCion  13.  Report  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

A.   The  Complaints  Examiner  shall  transmit  to  The  Librarian  or  his/her 


designee: 


and 


(1)  The  record  of  the  hearing; 

(2)  His/her  findings  and  analysis  with  regard  to  the  complaint; 


(3)  His/her  report  of  findings  and  recommended  decision  on  the 
complaint,  including  corrective  action  pertaining  to  systematic  relief  for  the 
class  and  any  individual  corrective  action,  where  appropriate,  with  regard  to 
the  personnel  action  or  matter  which  gave  rise  to  the  complaint. 
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B.   The  Complaints  Examiner  shall  notify  the  agent  of  the  date  on 
which  the  report  of  findings  and  recommendations  was  forwarded  to  The  Librarian 
or  his/her  designee. 

Section  14.   Final  Agency  Decision 

A.   Within  20  workdays  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  findings  and 
reconnendations  issued  under  Section  13.,  above,  The  Librarian  or  his/her  designee 
shall  issue  a  decision  to  accept,  reject  or  modify  the  findings  and  recommendatior. 
of  the  Complaints  Examiner.   If  he/she  does  not  act  within  20  workdays.  The 
Librarian  shall  advise  the  parties  as  to  the  reason  for  the  delay,  and  notify 
them  as  to  the  date  of  a  decision. 

B.   The  decision  of  The  Librarian  or  his/her  designee  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  agent  or  his/her  representative  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  and  a  copy  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Complaints  Examiner. 

C.  When  The  Librarian's  decision  is  to  reject  or  modify  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Complaints  Examiner,  the  decision  shall  contain 
Che  specific  reasons  in  detail  for  this  action. 

D.  The  Librarian  shall  transmit  the  final  agency  decision  and  Che 
record  of  the  hearing  to  the  agent  and  his/her  representative  within  five  (5) 
workdays  after  Che  decision  date. 

E.  The  Librarian  shall  Inform  the  agent  or  his/her  representative 
of  the  right  to  file  a  civil  action  In  Che  proper  U.S.  DlsCrict  Court  and  Che 
time  llmics  applicable  thereto. 

F.  A  final  agency  decision  on  a  class  complaint  shall  be  binding 
on  all  members  of  the  class  and  the  Library. 

Section  15.   Notification  of  Class  Members  of  Decision 

Class  members  shall  be  notified  by  The  Librarian,  through  the  same 
media  employed  to  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  Che  class  complaint,  of  the 
final  agency  decision  and  corrective  action,  If  any.   The  notice,  where  appro- 
priate, shall  Include  information  concerning  the  rights  of  class  members  to 
seek  individual  relief,  and  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed.   Notice  shall  be 
given  by  The  Librarian  within  10  workdays  of  the  transmittal  of  his/her  decision 
to  Che  agenc. 

Secclon  16.   Corrective  Action 

A.   When  discrimination  Is  found,  the  Library  shall  eliminate  or 
modify  the  personnel  policy  or  practice  out  of  which  the  complaint  arose,  and 
provide  individual  corrective  action  Co  the  agent  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  LCR  2010-3.1.   Corrective  action  In  all  cases  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  law.  Library  regulations,  rules  and  instructions. 
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B.  When  discrimination  is  found  and  a  class  member  believes  chat 
but  for  that  discrimination  he/she  would  have  received  employment  or  an  employ- 
ment benefit,  the  class  member  may  file  a  written  claim  with  the  Assistant  Chief 
within  20  workdays  of  notification  by  The  Librarian  of  the  final  agency  decision. 

C.  The  claim  shall  include  a  specific  detailed  showing  that  the 
claimant  is  a  class  member  who  was  affected  by  a  personnel  action  or  matter 
resulting  from  the  discriminatory  policy  or  practice  within  not  more  than  120 
workdays  preceding  the  filing  of  Che  class  complaint. 

D.  The  Assistant  Chief  shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  claim  for  relief 
within  45  workdays  after  the  date  it  was  received.   If  the  Assistant  Chief  and  the 
claimant  do  not  agree  that  the  claimant  is  a  member  of  the  class  or  upon  the 
relief  to  which  the  claimant  may  be  entitled,  the  Assistant  Chief  shall  refer  the 
claim,  with  recommendations  concerning  it,  to  the  Complaints  Examiner. 

E.  The  Complaints  Examiner  shall  notify  the  claimant  of  the  right 
to  a  hearing  on  the  claim  and  shall  allow  the  parties  to  the  claia  an  opportunity 
to  submit  evidence  and  representations  concerning  the  claim.   If  a  hearing  is 
requested  by  the  claimant,  it  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  LCR  2010-3.1.   If  no  hearing  is  requested,  the  Complaints  Examiner,  in  his/her 
discretion,  may  hold  a  hearing  to  obtain  necessary  evidence  concerning  Che  claim. 

F.  The  Complaincs  Examiner  shall  issue  a  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations  on  the  claim  which  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  a  report  of 
findings  and  recommendations  under  Sections  13.  and  14.,  above. 

G.  If  the  Complaints  Examiner  determines  that  the  claimant  is  not 

a  member  of  the  class  or  that  the  claim  was  not  timely  filed,  he/she  shall  recom- 
mend rejection  of  the  claim  and  give  notice  of  his/her  action  to  the  Assistant 
Chief,  the  claimant,  and  the  claimant's  representative.   Such  notice  shall  include 
advice  as  to  the  complainant's  rights  to  appeal  to  The  Librarian  or  to  file  a 
civil  action  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Section. 

Section  17.  Right  to  File  Civil  Actions 

A.   An  agent  who  has  filed  a  complaint  or  a  claimant  who  has  filed 
a  claim  for  relief  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  and/or 
handicap  discrimination  is  authorized  to  file  a  civil  action  in  f.r.   appropriate 
U.S.  District  Court: 

(1)  Within  30  calendar  days  of  his/her  receipt  of  notice  of 
final  action  taken  by  his/her  agency  (i.e.,  the  Library)  on  a  complaint  or  claim; 

(2)  After  180  calendar  days  from  the  date  he/she  filed  a  complaint 
or  claim  with  the  Assistant  Chief  under  this  Regulation  if  there  has  been  no 
decision  on  the  complaint  or  claim; 
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B.  An  agent  who  has  filed  a  complainc  or  a  claimant  who  has  filed 
for  relief  based  on  age  discrimination  is  authorized  to  file  a  civil  action  in 
an  appropriate  U.S.  District  Court. 

C.  When  the  agent  alleges  that  the  agency  discriminated  against 
a  class  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  handicap, 
and/or  age,  or  a  claimant  files  for  relief,  the  Library  shall  notify  him/her  of 
his/her  right  to  file  a  civil  action  in  any  final  action  on  a  complaint  or  claim 
under  this  Regulation. 

D.  The  filing  of  a  civil  action  by  an  agent  or  claimant  does  not 
terminate  the  Library's  processing  of  a  complaint  or  claim  under  this  Regulation. 
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NEGOTIATED  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 
Purpose 

The  Purpose  of  this  Article  is  to  provide  for  a  mutually  acceptable  method  for 
the  prompt  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  grievances.  Many  grievances  arise  from 
misunderstandings  and  disputes  which  can  be  settled  promptly  and  satisfactorily  at 
the  immediate  supervisory  level. 

The  Library  and  the  Association  agree  that  effort  will  be  made  to  settle 
grievances  at  the  lowest  possible  level  on  an  informal  basis.  Inasmuch  as 
dissatisfactions  and  disagreements  arise  occasionally  among  people  in  any  work 
situation,  the  filing  of  grievances  shall  not  be  construed  as  reflecting  unfavorably  on 
an  employee's  good  standing,  performance,  loyalty,  or  desirability  to  the  Library. 
Similarly,  the  filing  of  grievances  shall  not  be  construed  as  reflecting  unfavorably 
upon  the  employer's  quality  of  supervision. 
Section  1.   Scope  of  Grievance  Procedure 

A.         A  grievance  is  any  complaint  - 

1.  by  any  employee  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the 
employment  of  the  employee; 

2.  by  the  Association  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the 
employment  of  any  employee; 

3.  by  an  employee  or  the  Association  concerning:  (a)  the  effect 
or  interpretation,  or  a  claim  of  breach  of  this  Agreement,  or  (b) 
any  claimed  violation,  misinterpretation,  or  misapplication  of 
any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  affecting  conditions  of 
employment. 

Section  IB.    This  grievance  procedure  shall  not  cover  matters  for  which  statutory 

procedures  exist  other  than  as  specifically  provided  in  this  Agreement. 
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Section  IC.  Excluded  from  the  definition  of  grievance  and,  therefore,  nongrievable 
under  this  Article  are  the  following  matters: 

(A)  The  content  of  an  established  Library  policy  shall  not  be 
subject  to  this  grievance  procedure  but  the  application  of  a 
policy  affecting  personnel  practice(s)  or  working  conditions 
may  be  grieved; 

(B)  Rating  of  an  employee  "Not  Recommended  for  Promotion  at 
This  Time";  provided,  however,  that  an  employee  may,  at  any 
time,  appeal  the  grade  of  his/her  position  under  LCR  2016-2, 
Classification  Appeals. 

(C)  Change  to  lower  grade  (return  to  employee's  regular  position 
after  temporary  promotion); 

(D)  Non-adoption  of  a  suggestion  or  disapproval  of  a  quality  salary 
increase,  incentive  award,  or  other  kind  of  honorary  or 
discretionary  award  (LCR  2017-3  and  LCR  2013-4); 

(E)  Separation  of  re-employed  annuitants; 

(F)  Selection  of  another  applicant  under  the  provisions  of  LCR 
2010-14  or  Article  VII,  Merit  Employment,  Pursuant  to 
7106(a)(2)(c)(i)(ii),  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  unless  it  is 
shown  that  the  procedures  under  the  regulation  or  Article 
have  not  been  followed  properly; 

(G)  Details  of  employees,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  procedures 
under  this  Agreement  have  not  been  followed  properly; 

(H)       Termination  of  temporary  appointments  and  time  limited 

indefinite  appointments; 
(I)         Health  and  life  insurance  determinations  (LCR  2019-1  and 

LCR  2019-2); 
(J)        Denial  of  excused  absence  (for  tardiness  Article  XX  Section  23) 

except  when  evidence  of  arbitrary  treatment  is  shown; 
(K)        Issuance  of  oral  or  written  warnings  pursuant  to  LCR  2017-5 

to  which  the  employee  has  had  the  opportunity  to  file  and 

preserve  a  response; 
(L)        Separation  (disqualification)  during  the  qualifying  period; 
(M)       Satisfactory  performance  ratings. 

Section  2.   Exclusive  Procedures 

A.  The  negotiated  procedure  in  this  Article  shall  be  the  exclusive  procedure 
available  to  the  employees  in  the  unit  and  to  the  Association  for  resolving  grievances 
which  fall  within  its  coverage,  except  as  provided  in  Sections  2B  and  2C. 

B.  Complaints  of  discrimination  under  Article  XI  EEO,  Section  1  may  be 
raised  under  the  relevant  procedure  set  out  in  Library  of  Congress  regulations  or 
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under  the  negotiated  grievance  procedure,  but  not  under  both.  An  employee  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exercised  his/her  option  at  such  time  as  the  employee  timely 
initiates  an  action  under  the  applicable  regulation  procedure  or  timely  files  a 
grievance  in  writing,  whichever  occurs  first. 

C.  Pursuant  to  5  U.S.  Code  7116(d),  where  matters  could  be  raised  either  as 
grievances  or  as  unfair  labor  practices,  these  matters  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
aggrieved  employees,  be  raised  under  the  grievance  procedure  or  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  but  not  under  both  procedures. 
Section  3.   Representation  Rights 

A.  An  employee  may  present  a  grievance  without  representation  or  may  be 
represented  by  the  Association. 

B.  An  employee  or  a  group  of  employees  covered  by  this  Agreement  may 
present  a  grievance  without  representation  by  the  Association,  as  long  as  the 
adjustment  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  and  the  Association 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  adjustment  or  resolution  of  the 
grievance.  All  grievances  involving  a  common  issue  of  law  or  fact  may  be  pursued 
in  a  single  grievance  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

C.  The  Association  shall  have  the  following  rights  at  all  steps  in  the 
grievance  procedure: 

1.  to  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings; 

2.  to  be  present  during  those  meetings,  as  long  as  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  self-representation  is  not  impaired; 

3.  to  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  written  decisions  or  responses  that  are 
issued;  and 

4.  to  state  its  position  on  a  grievance,  in  writing,  if  it  is  not  the 
designated  representative  of  the  employee. 
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Section  4.  Informal  Grievance  Process 

A  matter  may  be  presented  orally  by  a  concerned  employee,  acting  alone  or 
vnth  a  representative,  by  a  steward,  or  by  another  Association  representative  to  the 
immediate  supervisor  of  the  employee  or  the  appropriate  management  official  to 
settle  the  matter. 
Section  5.   Step  One 

If  the  matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  the  employee  acting  alone  or 
with  a  representative,  Division  Steward,  or  the  Association  representative  may 
present  a  grievance  in  writing  to  the  immediate  supervisor  of  the  employee  or 
appropriate  management  representative. 

The  written  grievance  must  be  presented  within  fifteen  (15)  work  days  from 
the  date  when  the  grievant  knew  or  should  have  reasonably  known  of  the  condition 
or  occurrence  which  prompted  the  grievance,  except  that  a  continuing  general 
practice  shall  be  grievable  at  any  time.  The  immediate  supervisor  or  the  appropriate 
management  representative  shall  respond  in  writing  within  five  (5)  work  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  written  grievance. 
Section  6.  Step  Two:   Presentation  to  CRS  Director 

If  the  grievance  is  not  settled  in  Step  One,  the  grievant  and/or  the  grievant's 
representative  may  present  the  grievance  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  CRS.  The 
grievance  must  be  presented  writhin  five  (5)  work  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  v^ritten 
response  in  Step  One.  The  grievance  shall  be  presented  to  the  Director  on  the 
Grievance  Form.  The  Director  shall  respond  in  writing  within  ten  (10)  work  days 
after  receipt  of  the  grievance. 
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Section  7.  Step  Three:  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Labor  Relations 

A.  If  the  grievance  is  not  settled  in  Step  Two,  the  grievant  and/or  the 
representative  may  present  the  grievance  to  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Labor  Relations,  as  the  representative  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  The  grievance 
presented  to  the  Office  shall  include  the  Grievance  Form  presented  to  the  CRS 
Director,  the  Director's  response,  written  grievance  and  responses  presented  in  Step 
One,  and  other  relevant  documents. 

B.  The  grievance  must  be  presented  to  the  Office  within  ten  (10)  work  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  CRS  Director's  response.  The  Office  sha'l  respond  in  writing 
within  (15)  work  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  grievance.  This  response  shall 
constitute  the  Library's  final  decision  on  the  grievance. 

Section  8.  Step  Four:  Referral  to  Arbitration 

If  the  response  in  Step  Three  is  not  acceptable,  the  Association  may  refer  the 
grievance  within  ten  (10)  work  days  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  Agreement. 
Section  9.   Time  Limits 

A.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  management  official  to  render  a  decision 
or  response  within  a  time  limit  set  forth  in  this  procedure,  the  grievant  may  proceed 
to  the  next  step. 

B.  Ail  time  limits  set  forth  in  this  procedure  may  be  extended  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  Library  and  the  grievant  or  the  grievant's  representative.  If  the 
grievance  is  submitted  to  an  inappropriate  management  representative  within  the 
prescribed  time  limit,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  official  without 
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prejudice  or  penalty.    Failure  of  the  grievant  to  present  a  grievance  within  the 
proper  time  limits  shall  result  in  the  dismissal  of  the  grievance. 

C.  Once  the  grievance  has  been  filed,  unless  expressly  waived,  the  absence 
of  the  grievant  or  the  designated  Association  representative,  or  the  appropriate 
management  representative,  from  the  Library  on  leave  or  official  absence,  not  to 
exceed  five  work  days,  shall  constitute  an  automatic  extension  of  the  time  limits  set 
forth  in  this  procedure. 

D.  Upon  mutual  agreement,  the  grievant  and  the  Library  may  waive  one  or 
more  steps  of  the  grievance  procedure  and  proceed  directly  to  the  agreed  upon  step. 
Section  10. 

The  parties  to  this  grievance  procedure  include  the  grievant,  the  Association, 
and  the  Library. 
Section  11.  Availability  of  Records  and  Information 

The  Library  shall  make  available  to  the  grievant  and  the  Association  any 

records  or  data  reasonably  available  and  necessary  to  the  grievance  and  which 

are  kept  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  request 

is  received  by  the  Library.  The  Library  shall  direct  all  staff  members  with  relevant 

knowledge  or  information  about  the  grievance  to  provide  this  knowledge  or 

information  to  the  Parties  and  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  investigation  or  hearing  of 

the  grievance. 

Section  12.      Association  Grievances  and  Grievances  Which  Can  Not  be  Effectively 
Resolved  by  CRS  Management 

A.  Grievances  which  impact  on  a  substantial  number  of  employees  or  which 

include  the  Association  itself  may  be  submitted  in  writing  by  the  Association  directly 
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to  the  Director  of  CRS  at  Step  Two  of  this  grievance  procedure  within  the  time 
frame  requirements  of  Section  5  of  this  Article. 

B.  Association  grievances  and  grievances  (by  the  Association  or  by  an 
individual  unit  member[s]),  which  because  of  their  nature  can  not  be  effectively 
resolved  by  the  Director  of  CRS,  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  directly  to  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Labor  Relations  (Step  Three)  and  shall  be  responded  to 
in  accordance  with  procedures  under  Step  Three. 
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Subject:    Grievances,  Adverse  Aclions.  Appeals:    Policy  and  General  Provisions 

Section  1.    Purpose 

This  Regulation  states  the  policy  and  general  provisions  governing  the  Library's  grievance 
and  appeals  system,  as  provided  in  LCR  2020-2.  Policy  and  Procedures  for  Resolving  Grievances: 
LCR  2020-3.  Policies  and  Procedures  Governing  Adverse  Actions;  and  LCR  2020-4.  Hearing  Procedures, 
which  staff  members  may  use  to  pursue  the  adjustment  of  grievances  or  the  reconsideration  of  adverse 
actions. 

Section  2.    Policy 

A.  In  the  interest  of  good  employee-management  relations  and  consistent  with  applicable 
laws  and  Library  Regulations,  it  is  the  polic7  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  afford  its  staff  members  the 
opportunity  to  seek  prompt  adjustment  of  grievances  and  timely  reconsideration  of  proposed  adverse 
aclions. 

B.  The  Library  expects  supervisors  and  other  staff  members  at  all  levels  to  exercise  good 
faith  in  dealing  with  each  other  and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  work  together  to  solve  problems 
or  misunderstandings  that  arise. 

C.  In  all  hearings  held  pursuant  to  LCR  2020-2,  LCR  2020-3,  and  LCR  2020-4,  the  parties 
to  such  hearings  shall  be  the  grievant(s)  or  the  appcllant(s)  and  the  Library. 

Section  3.    General  Provisions 

A.  Definitions 

As  used  in  this  Regulation,  the  following  terms  shall  have  the  meanings  staled  below: 

(1)  Informal  Grievance 

An  informal  grievance  is  a  request  by  one  or  more  staff  members  for  personal  relief 
in  any  matter  covered  by  LCR  2020-2. 

(2)  Formal  Grievance 

A  formal  grievance  is  a  written  presentation  of  an  unresolved  informal  grievance  and 
is  the  basis  for  formal  consideration  and  possible  appeal  lo  a  hearing  officer. 

(3)  Adverse  Aaion 
An  adverse  action  is  an  official  anion,  as  deflned  in  LCR  2020-3,  taken  against  a 


staff  member. 


(4)    Appeal 


An  appeal  is  a  written  request  for  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  officer,  as  provided  in 
LCR  2020-2,  LCR  2020-3.  and  LCR  2020-4.  Classification  appeals  are  covered  in  LCR  2016-2,  Position 
Classification  Appeals  in  the  Library. 

(Supersedes  March  1,  1984, 
issuance  of  LCR  2020-1) 
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(5)    Hearing  Officer 


A  hearing  officer  is  an  impartial  person  selccied  from  outside  the  Library  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  LCR  2020-4. 

B.    Assignment  of  Responsibililies 

(1)  The  Director  of  Human  Resources  shall  be  responsible  for  (he  administration  of  this 
Regulation  through  the  Human  Resources  Operations  Office  in  the  case  of  grievances  and  ihe  Office  of 
the  Counsel  for  Human  Resources  in  the  case  of  adverse  actions.    These  offices  shall  be  available  for 
consultation  with  all  staff  members  who  have  grievances  and  appeals.   The  Director  of  Human  Resources 
shall  designate  counsel  for  the  Library,  as  appropriate. 

(2)  The  appropriate  office,  upon  request,  shall  provide  information  concerning  rules  and 
Regulations  applicable  to  grievances,  adverse  actions,  and  appeals.    Upon  receipt  of  written  requests,  the 
appropriate  office  shall  provide  copies  of  available  documents  not  otherwise  determined  by  law  or 
Regulation  to  be  confidential  or  privileged.    The  appropriate  office  shall  advise  staff  members  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  this  Regulation  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  to  effect  resolutions. 
The  appropriate  office  shall  be  responsible  for  assisting  hearing  officers  as  needed  or  requested. 

C   Rights  of  Staff  Members 

In  using  the  procedures  of  these  Regulations,  a  staff  member 

(1)  shall  be  free  from  restraint,  interference,  intimidation,  coercion,  discrimination, 
and/or  reprisal; 

(2)  shall  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied,  represented,  and/or  advised  by  a 
representative  if  he/she  so  desires;  and 

(3)  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  official  time  to  prepare  his/her  grievance, 
his/her  response  to  a  recommended  adverse  action,  or  his/her  appeal.   This  time  shall  be  20  hours  for 
both  the  staff  member  and  his/her  representative  combined.    The  staff  member  and  his/her 
representative,  if  the  same  is  a  staff  member,  shall  procure  prior  supervisory  approval  before  using  any  of 
this  official  time.    If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  amount  of  official  time  approved  by  a  supervisor  for  these 
purposes,  or  if  a  request  is  made  for  the  use  of  official  time  in  excess  of  20  hours,  the  supervisor  shall 
submit  such  dispute  or  request,  with  his^er  comments  thereon,  to  the  appropriate  office  for  a  decision. 
The  appropriate  office  shall  make  a  decision  on  inquiries  concerning  use  of  official  time;  such  decisions 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  and  not  subject  to  formal  appeal. 

D.   Staff  Member  Representative 

(1)  A  suff  member  may  designate  a  representative,  subject  to  the  exclusions  set  out  in 
Section  7.E(6)  of  LCR  2020-3.    Form  LW  2/75,  Employee  Designation  of  Representative:    Grievance 
and  Appeals  Systems,  available  in  division  and  department  offices  and  in  the  appropriate  office,  shall  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  The  Employee  Assistance  Division  shall  be  available  to  assist  a  staff  member  in 
obtaining  representation  from  Library  staff  and  shall  maintain  a  list  of  staff  members  vnlling  to  provide 
such  assistance. 
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(3)  If  the  representative  is  a  member  of  the  Library  staff,  only  one  such  staff  member 
may  be  designated  and  his/her  selection  shall  be  with  his/her  permission  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
his/her  supervisor. 

(4)  When  a  staff  member  designates  a  labor  organization  or  other  organization  to  act  as 
his/her  representative,  the  individual  named  by  the  organization  shall  be  recognized  as  the  staff  member's 
representative.  Reimbursement  for  fees  paid  in  retaining  outside  counsel  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
law. 

(5)  A  staff  member  shall  be  free  to  change  the  designation  of  representative.    In  matters 
material  to  the  processing  of  grievances  or  appeals,  the  staff  member  shall  be  bound  by  any  acts  of 
commission  or  omission  made  on  his/her  behalf  by  any  properly  designated  representative. 

Section  4.    Richi  to  a  Hearing 

A  staff  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  his/her  appeal  of  a  grievance  or  a 
recommended  adverse  action  if  he/she  requests  it  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  in  LCR  2020-2, 
LCR  2020-3,  and  LCR  2020-4,  which  also  set  forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 

Section  5.    Consolidation  of  Appeals 

Whenever  a  number  of  appeals  involve  a  common  question  of  law  or  fact,  the  Director  of 
Human  Resources  may  direct  a  consolidated  hearing  on  all  matters  in  issue  in  such  appeals.    Where 
appeals  are  consolidated,  previously  agreed  upon  representatives  may  continue  at  the  option  of  the  staff 
members  involved. 
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Employee  Designation  of  Representative 
Grievance  an-  Appeals  Systems 

(Pursuant  to  LCR  2020-1,  2020-2,  2020-3,  and  2020-4) 


I  hereby  designate 


of  (name  of  organization,    if  any) 


to  he  my  revresentative  in  connection  with 


^  Should  for  any  reason  I  choose  to  designate  a  replacement  I 
understand  it  is  my  responsibility  to  notify  all  parties 
involved  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Signature 


Date 
LW  2/75  (V75) 


I 
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EMPL.  REL.  USE  ONLY 
Grievance  No. 


INSTRUCTIONS:  This  form  is  to  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  all  formal 
grievances  to  be  processed  in  accordance  with  LCR  2020-2 .  The  informal 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  regulation  must  be  completed,  unless  mutually 
waived  in  writing  by  the  parties,  before  this  form  is  filed  with  the  Employee 
Relations  Office.   Make  4  copies,  1  each  for  the  Employee  Relations  Office, 
your  Department,  your  representative,  if  any,  and  yourself. 


Employee's  Name 


Position  Title 


Department 


Division 


Extension 


Representative's  Name  and  Organization  (If  any 


Nature  of  Grievance.   State  the  facts  underlying  the  grievance  as  It  affects  you.   Give  names, 
dates,  places,  Library  regulations  involved  and  other  specifics.   (Use  additional  paper  If 
necessary. ) 


Informal  Steps  Taken 


Remedy  desired  (state  specifically  what  adjustment (s)  you  feel  will  settle  the  matter  to  your 
satisfaction). 
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(Pursuant  to  LCR  2020-1,  LCR  2020-2,  LCR  2020-3,  and  LCR  2020-4) 


TO:  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  OFFICER 


Employee ' s  Name 


Position  Title 


Department 


Division 


Section 


Extension 


Home  Address 


Zip  Code 


Home  Tel. 


Representative's  Name   and  Organization   (If  any) 


I  hereby  appeal  from  the  decision  dated 


a  copy  of  which  is  attached,   and  request  a  hearing  before  a  Hearing  Officer. 


Beason(s)  why  I  believe  the  decision  should  be  reversed  or  modified  (use 
verso  for  additional  space) 


Employee's   Slgnattire 


Date 


Representative's  Slgnatiire    (If  any) 


TOTICE  :     This  notice   of  appeal   shall  be   filed   in  the  Employee   Relations   Office  no   later 

than  15  workdays  after  receipt  by  an  employee   of  management's   decision.      Failure 
to  timely   file   the  notice  within  stated   time   limits  may  result   in  the   loss   of 
all   appeal   rights  pursuant   to   LCR  2020-1,    LCR  2020-2,    LCR  2020-3,    and   LCR  2020-1*. 
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Subject:    Policy  and  Procedures  for  Resolving  Grievances 

Section  1.   Purpose 

This  Regulation  establishes  the  policy  and  procedures  for  resolving 
staff  member  grievances. 

Section  2.   Policy 

A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Library  that  grievances  be  settled  Infor- 
mally If  at  all  possible  and  that  this  be  done  at  the  lowest  supervisory  level 
starting  with  the  immediate  supervisor.   This  "Informal"  first  step  shall  be 
utilized  before  a  formal  grievance  will  be  accepted  by  the  Labor  Relations  Office 
of  the  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  Office. 

B.  Hearing  Officers  shall  hear  appeals  and  make  recommendations 
to  The  Librarian.  They  shall  be  selected  as  provided  In  LCR  2020-4,  Hearing 
Procedures. 

C.  All  staff  members  shall  be  free  from  restraint.  Interference, 
intimidation,  coercion,  discrimination,  and/or  reprisal  in  exercising  their 
rights  under  this  Regulation. 

Section  3.  Staff  Members  Covered 

This  Regulation  Is  applicable  to  all  Library  staff  members,  excluding 
those  covered  by  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Section  4.   Matters  Covered 

This  Regulation  applies  to  any  matter,  subject  to  the  control  of 
Library  management,  which  Is  of  concern  or  dissatisfaction  to  a  staff  member, 
and  which  is  not  excluded  under  Section  5.i  below,  and  which  is  not  specifically 
Included  In  LCR  2020-3,  Policies  and  Procedures  Governing  Adverse  Actions. 

Section  5.  Matters  not  Covered 

A.  The  following  matters  shall  not  be  grlevable: 

(1)  The  content  of  any  published  Library  policy,  except  that  a 
grievance  may  Include  the  application  of  a  personnel  policy; 

(2)  Management  rights.  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
Library  Regulations,  to  lawfully: 

(a)  Direct  the  workforce; 

(b)  Hire,  promote,  transfer,  assign,  reassign  and  retain 
staff  members  in  positions  within  the  Library; 

(c)  Maintain  the  efficiency  of  Library  operations; 


(Supersedes  January  19,  1976,  issuance 
of  LCR  2020-2,  and  May  7,  1975,  issuance 
of  the  Attachment) 
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(d)  Determine  Che  methods,  means,  and  personnel  by  which 
Library  operations  are  to  be  conducted; 

(e)  Take  whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  mission  of  the  Library  in  an  emergency; 

(3)  Change  to  lower  grade  (return  to  staff  member's  regular 
position)  after  temporary  promotion; 

(4)  Non-adoption  of  a  suggestion  or  disapproval  of  a  quality 
salary  Increase,  incentive  award,  or  other  kind  of  honorary  or  discretionary 
award  (LCR  2013-4,  Wlthin-Crade  Increases;  and  LCR  2017-3,  Suggestion  and 
Incentive  Awards  Program); 

(5)  Separation  of  re-employed  annuitants; 

(6)  Selection  of  another  applicant  under  the  provisions  of 
LCR  2010-14,  Policies  and  Procedures  of  the  Posting  System  (as  amended)  and 

LCR  2010-14,1,  Policies  and  Procedures  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Posting  System; 
Selection  Procedures  for  Filling  Positions  at  the  Division  Chief  or  GS-15  Level 
and  Above,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  procedures  under  these  Regulations  have 
not  been  followed  properly; 

(7)  Details  of  staff  members  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  pro- 
cedures under  LCR  2010-15,  Details  of  Staff  Members,  have  not  been  followed 
properly; 

(8)  Termination  of  temporary  appointments  and  time  limited 
indefinite  appointments; 

(9)  Health  and  life  Insurance  determinations  (LCR  2019-1, 
Health  Benefits,  and  LCR  2019-2,  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance); 

(10)  Denial  of  excused  absence,  except  when  evidence  of  arbitrary 
treatment  is  shown; 

(11)  Oral  or  written  warnings  pursuant  to  LCR  2017-5,  Obligations 
of  Management  and  Staff  to  Fulfill  Position  Requirements; 

(12)  Separation  (disqualification)  during  the  qualifying  period 
(see  LCR  2010-11,  Personnel  Appointments  and  Assignments:  Policies,  Procedures, 
and  Qiiallfying  Period  for  Conversion  to  Permanent  or  Indefinite  Status); 

(13)  Any  matter  grlevable  under  a  negotiated  agreement 
between  the  Library  and  a  labor  organization  (see  LCR  2026,  La bof -Management 
Program  in  the  Library  of  Congress). 

(14)  The  content  and  effect  of  any  settlement  agreement  properly 
entered  Into  between  the  Library  and  any  other  party,  whether  it  be  a  staff 
member  or  non-staff  member,  to  resolve  or  dispose  of  any  law  suit,  or  pending 
grievance  or  appeal  brought  under  appropriate  Library  regulations,  shall  not  be 
grlevable  under  this  or  any  other  Regulation. 
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B.   The  following  matters,  though  not  grlevable  under  this  Regulation, 
are  appealable  under  other  Library  Regulations: 

(1)  Position  classification  appeals  (see  LCR  2016-2) 

(2)  Performance  ratings  (see  LCR  2017-2) 

(3)  Salary  retention  provisions  (see  LCR  2013-3.7) 

(4)  Reductlon-in-force  (see  LCR  2021-2) 

(5)  Denial  of  a  step  increase  (see  LCR  2013-4) 

(6)  Removal,  demotion,  transfer,  reassignment,  suspension  or 
official  reprimand  (see  LCR  2020-3) 

(7)  Personnel  security  determinations  (see  LCR  2024-1  through 
LCR  2024-10) 

(8)  A  charge  of  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  age,  or  national  origin  (see  LCR  2010-3.1) 

Section  6.  Cancellation  of  Grievances  or  Appeals 

Grievances  or  appeals  shall  be  cancelled  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

A.  At  the  staff  member's  request; 

B.  Upon  termination  of  the  staff  member's  employment  unless  meaning- 
ful redress  Is  possible  after  termination; 

C.  Upon  the  death  of  the  staff  member  except  when  a  question  of  pay 
or  other  benefit  is  involved; 

D.  When  a  staff  member  falls  to  pursue  his/her  action  within  the 
precrlbed  time  limits  set  out  in  this  Regulation  or  otherwise  falls  to  proceed 
as  provided  for  in  this  Regulation. 

E.  When,  upon  investigation,  the  Labor  Relations  Office  determines 
that  a  formal  grievance  has  merit  and  offers  to  the  grievant  in  resolution  thereof 
the  relief  to  which  the  grievant  is  entitled  under  law  or  Regulation,  and  the 
grievant  without  Justifiable  reasons  refuses  to  accept  such  relief,  the  Labor 
Relations  Office  shall  recommend  cancellation  of  the  grievance  to  the  Director 

of  Personnel,  who,  after  giving  the  grievant  notice  and  the  opportunity  to  reply, 
and  after  weighing  any  reply  and  finding  it  wanting,  may  implement  the  proposed 
resolution  and  cancel  the  grievance.   Such  cancellation  by  the  Director  of  Personnel 
shall  be  final  and  non-appealable. 
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F.  When  upon  Investigation  the  Labor  Relations  Office  determines 
that  the  substance  of  a  grievance  Involves  a  matter  within  the  purview  of 
Section  5.,  above,  and  is  accordingly  nongrievable  under  the  terms  of  this  Regu- 
lation, the  Labor  Relations  Office  shall  recommend  cancellation  of  the  grievance 
to  the  Director  of  Personnel,  who,  after  giving  the  grievant  notice  and  the 
opportunity  to  reply,  and  after  weighing  any  reply  and  finding  it  wanting,  may 
cancel  the  grievance.   Such  cancellation  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  shall  be 
final  and  nonappealable. 

Section  7.  Waiver  of  Procedural  Steps  in  Grievance  Process 

The  grievant,  any  identified  staff  member  against  whom  the  grievance 
is  made,  the  immediate  supervisor,  the  division  chief,  the  Labor  Relations  Office 
and  the  Director  of  Personnel,  may  mutually  agree  in  writing  to  waive  the  procedural 
steps  for  the  processing  of  a  grievance  and  decide  Instead  to  submit  the  matter  to 
a  hearing  officer  as  provided  in  LCR  2020-4,  Hearing  Procedures. 

Section  8.   Time  Limitations 

A.  Operating  and  reviewing  offices  shall  give  prompt  consideration 
to  each  grievance. 

B.  Time  limitations  for  each  step  of  the  process  are  provided  by 
this  Regulation  and  shall  be  mandatory,  unless  mutually  extended  by  agreement  in 
writing  by  the  parties.   For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  time  limitations  speci- 
fied in  this  Regulation,  the  day  of  receipt  of  any  grievance,  decision  or  notice 
mentioned  herein  shall  not  be  counted.  Time  shall  begin  to  be  counted  on  the 
first  work  day  following  such  receipt.   In  view  of  the  slgniflcaace  of  time 
limitations  in  this  process,  care  shall  be  taken  in  the  time  recording  of  receipt 
and  discharge  at  each  step. 

C.  A  final  decision  from  the  Labor  Relations  Officer  on  a  grievance 
shall  be  Issued  no  later  than  65  work  days  after  initiation  of  the  Informal 
procedures  unless  this  time  Is  mutually  extended  in  writing  by  the  parties. 

Section  9.   Informal  Procedure  for  Presentation  of  Grievances 

A.   Staff  Member ' s  Presentation  of  Grievance  to  Hls/Her  Immediate 
Supervisor 

(1)  A  staff  member  or  his/her  representative  may  present  a 
grievance  to  the  staff  member's  immediate  supervisor  concerning  a  continuing 
general  practice  or  condition  at  any  time. 

(2)  If  his/her  grievance  concerns  an  act  or  occurrence  having  a 
detrimental  effect  on  him/her  personally,  he/she  shall  present  that  grievance  no 
later  than  ten  (10)  work  days  after  he/she  becomes  aware  of  the  act  or  occurrence. 

(3)  The  supervisor  shall  reply  to  the  staff  member's  grlevtmce 
no  later  than  five  (5)  work  days  after  receipt  of  the  grievance. 
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B.  Staff  Member's  Presentation  of  Grievance  to  next  Higher 
Supervisory  Level 

(1)  If  he/she  Is  dissatisfied  with  his/her  supervisor's  decision, 
the  staff  member  may  request  an  interview  with  his/her  division  chief,  or  where 
applicable,  with  the  appropriate  higher  official,  and  shall  do  so  no  later  than 
five  (5)  work  days  after  receiving  his/her  supervisor's  decision.  When  the  divi- 
sion chief  involved  is  the  immediate  supervisor,  the  grievant  shall  go  to  the 
next  higher  level  supervisor. 

(2)  The  interview  with  the  division  chief  or  appropriate  higher 
level  supervisor  shall  be  held  no  later  than  five  (5)  work  days  after  the  staff 
member's  request  for  the  interview.  The  staff  member's  presentation  of  the 
grievance  to  his/her  division  chief  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  include  an 
explanation  of  why  the  supervisor's  response  was  not  acceptable  to  him/her. 

C.  When  a  grievance  does  not  concern  a  staff  member's  own  division, 
but  is  within  his/her  department,  or  when  it  is  within  another  department  in  the 
Library,  the  grievant  shall,  after  receiving  the  permssion  of  his/her  supervisor, 
and  using  the  informal  procedures  set  out  above,  seek  relief  from  that  person  or 
office  in  the  location  which  is  the  site  of  his/her  grievance.   If  not  satisfied 
with  the  response,  the  grievant  shall  then  go  to  an  appropriate  higher  level 
official  in  that  division  or  department,  presenting  his/her  grievance  in  writing. 
The  time  limitations  for  informal  grievance  procedures  described  above  shall  apply. 

D.  Not  later  than  five  (5)  work  days  after  the  interview,  the 
division  chief  or  appropriate  higher  level  supervisor  shall  deliver  a  written 
decision  to  the  grievant  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of  that  decision  to  the  Labor 
Relations  Office. 

E.  If  either  the  staff  member's  supervisor  or  next  higher  supervisor 
believes  a  grievance  is  not  covered  under  this  Regulation,  the  supervisors  shall 
consult  with  the  Labor  Relations  Office  prior  to  rejection  of  a  grievance. 

Section  10.  Formal  Procedure  for  Presentation  of  Grievances 

If  the  informal  procedure  as  outlined  above  does  not  produce  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  member,  the  staff  member  may 
file  a  formal  grievance. 

A.   The  staff  member  shall  use  Form  LW  2/75a,  Formal  Grievance, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  his/her  immediate  supervisor,  the  division  or  depart- 
ment  office,  or  from  the  Labor  Relations  Office.   This  form  shall  be  completed 
and  filed  with  the  Labor  Relations  Office  within  15  work  days  after  receipt 
of  the  higher  official's  decision  (see  Section  9.C.  above).  The  formal  grievance 
shall  contain: 

(1)  A  short,  concise  statement  of  the  nature  of  _the  grievance, 
together  with  the  facts  underlying  the  same,  as  it  affects  the  grievant  personally 
to  his/her  detriment; 
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(2)  A  statement  of  the  efforts  taken  to  resolve  the  grievance 
through  the  informal  procedure; 

(3)  The  name  and  organization  (if  applicable)  of  his/her 
designated  representative,  if  any;  and 

(4)  The  remedy  sought. 
B.  Labor  Relations  Office 

(1)  Upon  receipt  of  the  formal  grievance,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Labor  Relations  Office  shall  review  the  record  of  the  grievance  up 

to  that  point ,  consult  with  the  grlevant  and  appropriate  members  of  of  management , 
and  shall  conduct  an  inquiry,  or  if  necessary,  a  full  investigation,  and  attempt 
to  arrive  at  an  equitable  and  mutually  satisfactory  settlement. 

(2)  No  later  than  20  workdays  after  filing  the  formal  grievance, 
the  Labor  Relations  Office  shall  inform  the  parties  in  writing  (a)  of  management's 
final  decision  regarding  the  grievance,  (b)  that  if  the  staff  member  Is  not  satis- 
fied with  management's  final  decision  he/she  may  appeal  to  a  hearing  officer  and  (c) 
of  the  procedures  and  time  requirements  for  filing  an  appeal. 

(3)  Form  LW  2/75b,  Notice  of  Appeal  and  Request  for  Hearing 
shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Labor  Relations  Office. 

Section  11.   Filing  the  Appeal 

A.  An  appeal,  if  any,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Labor  Relations  Office 
no  later  than  15  workdays  after  the  staff  member  receives  the  final  decision. 

B.  The  appeal  shall  be  on  Form  LW  2/75b  and  shall  state  (1)  the 
staff  member's  reason(s)  for  believing  that  the  final  decision  should  be  reversed 
or  modified  and  (2)  the  remedy  sought. 

C.  The  time  limit  for  filing  an  appeal  may  be  extended  by  the  Labor 
Relations  Office  upon  a  showing  by  the  staff  member  that  he/she  was  not  notified 
of  the  time  limit,  or  that  circumstances  beyond  his/her  control  prevented  him/her 
from  filing  within  the  prescribed  time  limit,  or  when  the  Labor  Relations  Office 
determines  that  to  deny  an  extension  would  be  inequitable.  Denial  of  an  extension 
shall  not  be  appealable. 
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CHART  OF  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURES 


Grieving 
staff  member 


Immediate 
supervisor 

Division  chief 
or  appropriate 
higher  official 


A.   INFORMAL  GRIEVANCE 
(Must  Precede  Formal  Grievance) 

To  immediate  supervisor  with  grievance  no  later 
than  10  workdays  after  act  or  occurrence  giving 
rise  to  the  grievance. 

Investigates  grievance,  attempts  resolution  and  gives 
response  to  staff  member  no  later  than  5  workdays. 

If  not  satisfied,  staff  member  asks  for  interview 
with  and  presents  grievance  in  writing  to  division 
chief  or  when  applicable  to  appropriate  higher 
official  no  later  than  5  workdays  after  immediate 
supervisor's  response.   Division  chief  shall  give 
written  response  within  5  workdays  of  interview. 


Staff  Member 


Labor 

Relations 

Office 


B.   FORMAL  GRIEVANCE 

If  not  satisfied  with  division  chief's  written 
resolution  staff  member  may  file  formal,  written 
grievance  with  Labor  Relations  Office  no  later 
than  15  workdays  after  division  chief's  or  other 
appropriate  official's  written  response. 

Makes  Inquiry  or  investigation  of  grievance  and 
seeks  resolution  -  gives  in  writing  management's 
decision  no  later  than  20  workdays  after  filing  of 
formal  grievance. 


Notice  of 
Appeal 


Hearing  Officer 


Hearing 


The  Librarian 


C.   APPEAL  AND  HEARING 

If  not  satisfied  with  management's  decision  staff 
member  may  file  notice  of  appeal  and  request  for 
hearing  with  the  Labor  Relations  Office  no  later 
than  13  workdays  after  receipt  of  that  decision. 

Selected  by  parties  from  a  list  submitted  by  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  no  later  than  15 
workdays  after  receipt  of  list. 

Usually  held  during  regular  duty  hours.   Hearing 
Officer  forwards  advisory  decislon(s)  and  recom- 
mendatlon(s)  to  The  Librarian  as  promptly  as 
possible  after  receipt  of  entire  record  of  case 
with  a  copy  to  the  parties. 

Receives  advisory  decision(s)  and  recommendatlon(s) 
of  hearing  officer  and  makes  final  agency  decision 
no  later  than  15  workdays. 


(Supersedes  May  7,  1975,  issuance 
of  Attachment  to  LCR  2020-2) 
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Subject:     Policies  and  Procedures  Governing  Adverse  Actions 

Section  1.   Purpose 

This  Regulation  establishes  the  Library's  policy  and  procedures  for 
taking  adverse  action  when  a  staff  member's  performance  or  conduct  falls  to  meet 
Library  of  Congress  requirements  and  provides  an  appeals  procedure  for  the  staff 
membe  r . 

Section  2.   Policy 

A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Library  to  take  disciplinary  action  as 
set  out  in  Section  5.,  below,  when  circumstances  require.   When  such  action  is 
taken,  staff  members  affected  shall  be  given  advance  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  reply  and,  if  desired,  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  a  hearing  officer  from 
outside  the  Library. 

B.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  any  proposed  adverse  action  for  removal, 
transfer,  reassignment,  or  demotion,  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  LCR  2017-5, 
permanent  and  indefinite  staff  members  shall  be  given  a  written  warning  of  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  positions. 

C.  Department  heads  are  authorized  to  give  final  approval  to  proposed 
adverse  actions.   However,  in  those  Instances  in  which  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
adverse  action  is  the  commission  of  an  offense  against  the  Library  generally,  such 
as  falsification  of  employment  application  or  theft  of  Library  property,  the 
Director  of  Personnel  is  authorized  to  give  final  approval. 

D.  A  hearing  officer  selected  from  a  panel  provided  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  shall  hear  appeals  and  make  recommendations 

to  The  Librarian.   The  hearing  officer  shall  be  selected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  LCR  2020-4. 

E.  All  staff  members  having  information  relevant  to  a  proposed  adverse 
action  shall  cooperate  in  providing  such  information  to  both  management  and  staff 
members  affected  by  the  proposed  adverse  action. 

F.  All  staff  members  shall  be  free  from  restraint,  interference, 
intimidation,  coercion,  discrimination,  and/or  reprisal  in  exercising  their 
rights  under  this  Regulation. 

Section  3.   Staff  Members  Covered 

All  staff  members,  except  those  indicated  in  Section  4.,  below,  are 
covered  under  this  Regulation. 

Section  4.   Staff  Members  Not  Covered 

This  Regulation  does  not  apply  to  staff  members  In  the  following 
employment  categories:   temporary,  WAE  (When  Actually  Employed),  intermittent, 
permanent -conditional,  and  Indefinite-conditional. 

(Supersedes  May  7,  1975, 

Issuance  of  LCR  2020-3) 
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Section  5.  Actions  Covered 


Except  as  Indicated  In  Section  6.,  below,  this  Regulation  applies  to 
the  following  actions: 

A.  Removal  from  the  Library  for  cause; 

B.  Transfer  and  reassignment  for  reason  of  performance  or  conduct; 

C.  Suspension  (non-pay  status),  except  suspension  provided  under 
LCR  2020-5,  Enforced  Leave  and  Suspension. 

D.  Demotion,  I.e.,  change  from  one  position  to  another  of  lower 
grade  or  salary  within  the  Library.   [An  action  terminating  a  temporary  promotion 
does  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  demotion]; 

E.  Officially  written  reprimand  when  a  copy  Is  to  be  filed  In  the 
official  personnel  folder  In  the  Personnel  Operations  Office. 

Section  6.  Actions  Not  Covered 

This  Regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  following  actions: 

A.  A  policy  decision  of  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  or  his/her 
designee,  not  involving  actions  covered  under  Section  5.  of  this  Regulation. 

B.  An  action  taken  by  the  Library  of  Congress  pursuant  to  law, 
specific  Instructions  from  or  applicable  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  or  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

C.  Separation  (disqualification)  during  the  qualifying  period 
(see  LCR  2010-11)  Including  such  actions  taken  for  reasons  of  unsultablllty 
resulting  from  appropriate  Investigation  under  the  LCR  2024  series. 

D.  Termination  of  temporary  promotion  or  other  temporary  assignment. 

E.  Suspension  or  termination  of  employment  under  the  provisions  of 
LCR  2024-8. 

F.  Enforced  disability  retirement  In  accordance  with  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  regulations. 

G.  Reductlon-ln-force,  except  as  provided  In  LCR  2021-2. 
H.  Abandonment  of  position. 

Section  7.  Notice  and  Content  of  Proposed  Adverse  Action 

A.  Except  for  written  reprimands,  a  staff  member  shall  be  given  not 
less  than  25  work  days  advance  written  notice  of  a  proposed  adverse  action.   In 
computing  the  time,  the  day  on  which  the  notice  Is  received  by  the  staff  member 
or  his/her  representative  shall  not  be  counted.  With  respect  to  written  reprimands, 
the  advance  written  notice  shall  be  not  less  than  five  work  days. 
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B.  Generally,  a  notice  or  proposed  adverse  action  shall  be  signed 
by  the  staff  member's  division  chief  or  otherwise  designated  comparable  level 
supervisory  official. 

C.  The  notice  shall  be  delivered  personally  and  receipted  for  if 
possible.   If  this  is  not  possible,  the  staff  member  shall  be  served  at  the  last 
known  address  of  record  by  either  certified  or  registered  mall,  return  receipt 
requested;  such  process  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 

D.  Operating  officials,  in  initiating  and  processing  adverse  actions, 
shall  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Counsel  for 
Personnel. 

E.  The  notice  shall  contain  the  following: 

(1)  Identification  of  the  specific  proposed  action. 

(2)  The  reason(s)  supporting  the  proposed  action,  specifically 
and  in  detail,  including  names,  dates,  and  places  where  known  or  reasonably 
obtainable,  and  those  parts  of  a  staff  member's  official  personnel  record  relied 
upon  to  support  the  proposed  action. 

(3)  Notification  of  the  right  to  review  all  material  offered 
in  support  of  the  proposed  action.  Including  citations  of  lawful  authorities, 
statements  of  witnesses,  and/or  investigative  reports  not  excluded  by  law  or 
regulation.  The  notice  shall  inform  the  staff  member  where  and  when  he/she  may 
review  the  material. 

(4)  Notification  to  the  staff  member  that  he/she  has  a  right  to 
reply,  orally  and/or  in  writing,  and  to  submit  affidavits  in  support  of  his/her 
answer . 

(5)  The  name  of  the  person(s)  to  receive  a  written  and/or  oral 
reply,  and  a  statement  that  any  such  reply  shall  be  considered  before  a  decision 
is  made. 

(6)  A  statement  that  the  staff  member  shall  have  the  right  to 
the  assistance  of  a  representative  in  preparing  his/her  reply.   Excluded  from  par- 
ticipation as  representatives  are  supervisors  and  any  member  of  the  Personnel 

and  Labor  Relations  Office,  a  departmental  office,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Complaints  Office,  and  The  Librarian's  Office. 

(7)  A  statement  that  time  alloted  for  reply  shall  be  not  more  than 
15  work  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  unless  the  Office  of  Counsel  for  Personnel 
determines  that  extenuating  circumstances  prevent  adherence  to  the  time  limit. 

(8)  The  amount  of  official  time  to  be  allowed  the  staff  member 
and  his/her  representative,  if  otherwise  in  an  active  duty  status,  for  preparing 
a  reply.   (See  LCR  2020-1,  Grievances,  Adverse  Actions,  Appeals:  Policy  and 
General  Provisions. ) 

(9)  A  statement  that  the  staff  member's  reply  may  cover  all 
matters  he/she  deems  relevant  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  action  or  any 
matters  In  mitigation  or  extenuation  which  he/she  considers  appropriate. 
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(10)  A  statement  that  in  preparing  a  reply,  the  staff  member 
has  a  right  to  interview  those  witnesses,  if  any,  who  are  identified  (see 
Section  7.E.(3),  above),  and  that  all  Library  staff  members  are  required  to 
cooperate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2.E.  of  this  Regulation. 

(11)  A  statement  that  the  proposed  action  is  a  proposal  and  not 
a  decision. 

(12)  A  statement  that  if  the  staff  member  desires  to  make  an 
oral  reply,  he/she  and/or  his/her  representative  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  witnesses  against  him/her  and  present  witnesses  in  his/her  behalf  at  the 
time  of  such  reply. 

(13)  A  statement  that  a  staff  member  of  the  Staff  Relations  Office 
shall  be  available  to  advise  the  staff  member  and/or  his/her  representative 
personally  about  the  consequences  of  the  action  proposed  and  the  procedures  for 
appealing  it. 

Section  8.   Final  Decision  to  Take  the  Adverse  Action 

A.  Final  decision  to  take  adverse  action  shall  be  made  by  the  depart- 
ment head  in  the  department  where  the  action  was  initiated,  only  after  bona  fide 
consideration  of  the  staff  member's  reply,  if  any.   That  decision,  if  adverse  to 
the  staff  member,  shall  not  substitute  a  more  severe  action  than  that  originally 
proposed,  nor  shall  it  rely  on  reasons  which  were  not  noted  in  the  original 
notice.   However,  that  decision  may  substitute  a  less  severe  action  than  originally 
proposed,  if  the  department  bead  so  decides. 

B.  Prior  to  implementation  of  the  proposed  action  the  department  head 
shall  forward  his/her  proposal,  together  with  all  supporting  documents,  to  the 
Office  of  Counsel  for  Personnel  for  review  as  to  compliance  with  this  Regulation. 

C.  Upon  receipt  from  the  Office  of  Counsel  for  Personnel  of  notice 
that  the  decision  to  approve  the  proposed  action  is  in  compliance  with  the  Regu- 
lation, the  department  head,  or  his/her  designee,  shall  transmit  that  decision 

in  writing  to  the  staff  member,  with  copies  to  the  Office  of  Counsel  for  Personnel 
and  the  Personnel  Operations  Office.  If  the  staff  member  cannot  be  personally 
served,  the  written  decision  shall  be  sent  by  certified  or  registered  mall,  return 
receipt  requested,  to  the  last  known  address  of  the  staff  member;  such  process 
shall  be  deemed  receipt  of  the  decision. 

D.  The  written  decision  shall  Include: 

(1)  The  action  to  be  taken  and  the  effective  date; 

(2)  Reasons  in  the  original  notice  that  are  sustained  and  those 
not  sustained; 

(3)  If  appropriate,  a  statement  of  appeal  rights  as  described 
In  Section  9 . ,  below. 
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Section  9.  Notification  of  Appeal  Rights 


A.   If  the  approved  action  is  in  any  manner  adverse  to  the  staff 
member  the  written  notification  of  that  decision  shall  further  inform  the  staff 
member  of  the  following: 

(1)  His/her  right  to  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  officer; 

(2)  That  the  time  limit  for  filing  an  appeal  is  15  work  days; 

(3)  Where  to  file  his/her  appeal; 

(4)  Where  he/she  may  obtain  additional  infomiatlon  on  how  to 
pursue  his/her  appeal; 

(5)  His/her  right  to  be  represented; 

(6)  His/her  right  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  official  time  to 
present  his/her  appeal  if  he/she  is  on  an  active  duty  status.   (See  LCR  2020-1); 

(7)  The  requirement  that  his/her  appeal  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  set  forth  clearly  the  basis  for  his/her  appeal,  and  shall  Include  his/her 
request  for  a  hearing  If  he/she  desires  one.   (Form  LW  2/75b,  Notice  of  Appeal 
and  Request  for  a  Hearing,  shall  be  furnished  with  this  notice.) 

(8)  His/her  right  to  freedom  from  restraint.  Interference, 
intimidation,  coercion,  discrimination,  and/or  reprisal  if  he/she  chooses  to 
appeal ;  and 

(9)  That  the  approved  adverse  action  shall  not  be  stayed  pending 
appeal. 

Section  10.  Filing  the  Appeal 

A.  An  appeal,  if  any,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Counsel 
for  Personnel  no  later  than  15  work  days  after  the  staff  member  receives  the 
notice  of  approved  adverse  action.  In  filing  an  appeal,  a  staff  member  shall 
use  Form  LW  2/75b. 

B.  The  appeal  shall  state  the  staff  member's  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  approved  action  should  not  be  taken  or  that  it  be  modified. 

C.  The  time  limit  for  filing  an  appeal  may  be  extended  by  the 
Counsel  for  Personnel  under  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  Upon  a  showing  by  the  staff  member  that  he/she  was  not 
notified  of  the  time  limit;  or 

(2)  When  circumstances  beyond  the  staff  members 's  control 
prevented  him/her  from  filing  within  the  prescribed  time  limit;  or 

(3)  When  the  Counsel  for  Personnel  determines  that  an  exten- 
sion is  necessary  for  reasons  of  equity. 

D.  Denial  of  an  extension  shall  not  be  appealable. 
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Subject:    Hearing  Procedures 
Section  1.   Purpose 


nff,,-».  A  ^     I^^f  l3>:i°"  sets  forth  the  procedures  for  selection  of  a  hearlne 

Dursu!^^  ^  H   /r"'"".°'  "  ''"^""^  °"  ^"  ^PP^^^  "y  ^  "brary  staff  member  ^ 
pursuant  to  his/her  rights  as  stated  in  LCR  2020-1,  LCR  2020-2.  and  LCR  2020-3. 

Section  2.  Selection  of  a  Hearing  Officer 

r,ff.  .     J"'.   "P""  ""^P"^  °f  ^  request  by  the  staff  member  for  a  hearing  the 

RelatLnl  Sffi  e'l^r  he   '"%°"'''  '"  ''^  ""  °'  ''^"'^   ^<="°--  -  'he^bo^ 
Keiatlons  Office  in  the  case  of  grievances,  shall  request  a  list  of  five  (5) 
hearing  officers  from  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

B.  The  staff  member  or  his/her  representative,  and  the  management 
recIL'r^f  ^r  ?''''  "'"  "°  '""  ^'>^°  "'^  ^5)  work  days  from  he  date'of 
to  the  parties'.     '°   "'"'  '"'  """"  °'  ^  '^"'"«  °"^"^  ""^-^^y  -S^-^le 

staff  m..h»r'^=H  ,^f  "^^^  "T'  ^^"^  °"  ^  «el"tion.  both  management  and  the 
staff  member  shall  each  strike  one  name  from  the  list  and  repeat  the  procedure 
until  one  name  remains.   This  individual  shall  be  selected  as  hearing'off icer 

Section  3.  Appeals  File 

the  file  of  i^^  ^PP"P^i^'«  0«i"  as  stated  in  Section  2.A.,  above,  shall  forward 

to  ..^h    .         ^"""^  '°  "'^  ''""'"S  °"^="-  A  <=°P5'  °f  this  file  shall  be  ITven 
to  each  party  prior  to  the  hearing.   When  presenting  this  file  to  the  hear  in/ 

tL  "he  me'^°d1oen"fl"'''^^  1°  T'""  "''''•   '""^   ^PP^P^^ate  OfflL  sLll"  sLe 
adverse  aftio^  T.fl^^   on  whether  the  appeal  results  from  a  grievance  or  an 
aoverse  action,  contains  only  the  items  listed  below. 

A.   Grievance  Appeals  Files  shall  contain: 

LCR  2020-2)  with'it'tachL"tririr"''""'°"  °'  «^'^'^"  <^"'^°°  '•'-  °f 

hi^h^^  1        1  ^^^     ^^*  written  response  of  the  division  chief  or  appropriate 

higher  level  supervisor  (Section  9.C.   of  LCR  2020-2)  with  attach^nts'if  any! 

with  attachments !'lf  InyT  ''^  '^"''   '°^°"'  "'^^^'^^°"   ^^""^  '°-^'   °^  ^^  ^O^O'^). 

Of  LCR  2020-2)  witi  :.iii^ni:%':z.;T.,''''°'  ''^^^"°"^  °"^"  ^^-^^-  ^°-«- 


(Supersedes  May  7,  1975, 
issuance  of  LCR  2020-4) 
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(5)   Form  LW  IPbh,   Notice  of  Appeal  and  Request  for  Hearing 
(Section  11  of  LCR  2020-2). 

B.   Adverse  Action  Appeals  Files  shall  contain: 

(1)  Notice  of  proposed  adverse  action  (Section  7. A.  of  LCR  2020-3), 
with  attachments,  if  any; 

(2)  The  staff  member's  response  in  exercise  of  specific  rights 
set  out  in  Section  7.E.(4)  through  (10)  of  LCR  2020-3,  with  attachments,  if  any; 

(3)  The  Personnel  Action  Recommendation  (PAR)  or  other  written 
document  evidencing  the  recommended  adverse  action  with  attachments,  if  any; 

(4)  Approval  of  adverse  action  (which  may  appear  on  the  PAR 
identified  in  (3),  above)  and  notification  of  appeal  rights  (Sections  8.C.,  8.D. 
and  9.  of  LCR  2020-3),  with  attachments,  if  any;  and 

(5)  Form  LW  2/75b  (see  Section  10. A.  of  LCR  2020-3). 
Section  4.   Conduct  of  Hearing 

A.  To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  hearings  shall  be  held  during 
regular  duty  hours. 

B.  The  hearing  officer  shall  determine  all  matters  bearing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  hearing,  including  sufficiency  of  numbers  of  witnesses,  and  any 
other  aspect  bearing  on  a  fair  and  impartial  proceeding. 

C.  A  verbatim  transcript  of  the  hearing  shall  be  made  and  a  copy 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  staff  member  or  his/her  representative. 

D.  The  staff  member (s),  not  more  than  one  Library  of  Congress 
duty-status  representative  (except  where  appeals  are  consolidated),  and  staff 
member  witnesses  who  have  direct  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  factors 
bearing  on  the  case  shall  be  given  reasonable  amounts  of  administrative  time  to 
participate  to  the  extent  that  the  hearing  officer  determines  to  be  relevant  and 
necessary. 

E.  The  hearing  officer  may  hold  a  public  hearing  at  the  request  of 
either  party. 

Section  5.   Hearing  Officer 

A.  The  hearing  officer  may  either  before  hearing  or  at  any  time 
during  the  proceedings  dispose  of  the  matter  before  him/her  on  an  appropriate 
motion  for  dismissal  or  summary  decision  when  there  is  no  dispute  of  facts,  and 
when  in  his/her  opinion,  either  party  is  entitled  to  such  a  ruling  based  on  the 
record  before  him/her.   In  such  case  the  hearing  officer  shall  forward  his/her 
ruling  in  an  advisory  decision  with  recommendations  to  The  Librarian  in  accordance 
with  procedures  set  out  in  paragraphs  B.  and  C.  in  this  Section. 
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B.  The  hearing  officer  shall  forward  advisory  decislonCs)  and  recom- 
mendation(s)  to  The  Librarian,  including  findings  of  fact  and  reasons  therefore, 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the  entire  record  of  the  case,  including 
transcripts  and  post  hearing  briefs,  if  any. 

C.  The  hearing  officer  shall  forward  a  report  containing  his/her 
advisory  decision  and  reconunendations,  together  with  all  documents  and  tran- 
scripts making  up  the  appeals  file,  to  The  Librarian  and  shall  furnish  the  parties 
or  their  representatives  a  copy  of  his/her  report. 

Section  6.   Final  Agency  Decision 

A.  Within  15  workdays  after  receipt  of  the  hearing  officer's  advisory 
decision  The  Librarian,  or  his/her  designated  representative  in  the  case  of  his/her 
absence  or  disqualification,  shall  either: 

(1)  Accept  or  reject,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  /advisory  decision 
and  recommendation  of  the  hearing  officer  and  Issue  a  final  agency  decision. 

(2)  If  The  Librarian  rejects  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  advisory 
decision  or  recommendation,  he  will  prepare  a  specific  statement  of  the  basis  for 
that  determination,  setting  out  in  detail  his/her  own  declsion(s),  and  insert  this 
statement  in  the  appeal  file. 

B.  The  Librarian's  written  decision  shall  be  transmitted  in  writing 
to  the  staff  member,  his/her  representative,  if  any,  the  department  head  and  any 
supervisor  involved,  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  the  hearing  officer.   The 
Librarian's  decision  on  the  appeal  shall  constitute  final  agency  action. 

Section  7.   Completed  Appeals  Files 

A.  The  appeals  files  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Counsel 
for  Personnel  in  the  case  of  adverse  actions  or  the  Labor  Relations  Office  in 
the  case  of  grievances . 

B.  These  files  shall  contain  all  documents  relating  to  the  appeal, 
including  those  required  by  Section  3.,  above,  those  entered  into  the  files  at 
hearing,  if  any,  transcripts  of  any  hearing  held,  the  hearing  officer's  report, 
and  the  final  agency  decision. 

Section  8.  Administrative  Provisions 

A.  The  appropriate  Office  shall  arrange,  through  the  Procurement 
and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Associate  Librarian  for  Management,  for  such 
contractual  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  verbatim  transcript  of  all 
nearings  and  shall  assure  that  the  hearing  officer,  The  Librarian,  and  all  parties 
receive  one  copy. 

B.  Transcripts  are  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  shall  be 
returned  to  the  appropriate  Office  not  later  than  30  workdays  after  final  agency 
action  on  the  appeal.   In  instances  in  which  the  staff  member  has  filed  a  civil 
action,  the  transcripts  may  be  retained,  but  in  no  event  beyond  30  workdays  after 
final  judicial  action. 
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C.  Testimony  given  and  all  documents  submitted  at  the  hearing  or 
which  may  already  be  in  the  appeal  file  shall  be  kept  confidential  at  the  option 
of  the  hearing  officer,  depending  upon  requests  of  parties  for  open  or  closed 
hearings.   The  Librarian  may  discuss  the  hearing  officer's  report  with  staff 
members  whom  he  consults  prior  to  reaching  a  final  agency  decision.   In  the  event 
of  such  discussion,  consultants  and  all  others  having  proper  access  to  such  infor- 
mation shall  consider  their  participation  confidential. 

D.  A  staff  member  shall  appear  as  a  witness  when  requested  to  do  so. 
Any  staff  member  so  requested  who  believes  that  he/she  has  no  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  case  or  nothing  of  value  to  contribute  shall  provide  an  affidavit  to  this 
effect  or  shall  appear  and  make  such  a  statement  under  oath.   Unless  his/her  absence 
results  from  illness,  assignment  outside  the  greater  Washington  area,  extended 
leave,  or  similar  reasons,  a  staff  member's  unjustified  failure  to  appear,  or 
refusal  to  do  so,  may  result  in  disciplinary  action.  Requests  for  the  appearance 

of  witnesses  shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate  Office,  and  shall  be  transmitted 
through  supervisory  channels. 

E.  The  appearance  of  a  staff  member  of  the  Library  as  a  witness  at 
a  hearing  shall  be  considered  as  an  official  assignment.   Such  staff  member 
shall  be  in  duty  status  during  the  time  he/she  is  made  available  as  a  witness. 
Before,  during,  and  after  such  testimony,  staff  members  who  appear  as  witnesses 
shall  be  free  from  restraint,  interference,  intimidation,  coercion,  or  reprisal. 
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Draft  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  II 


Section  1 .   Purpose  and  Definitions 


The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  establish  a  mutually  acceptable 
procedure  for  the  prompt  and  equitable  resolution  of  disputes 
through  the  voluntary  use  of  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  process 
by  disputants  and  to  ensure  that  this  procedure  does  not  infringe 
in  any  negative  way  on  the  Negotiated  Grievance  Procedure  of  any 
of  the  participating  labor  organizations.   The  time  requirements 
for  any  formal  process  are  suspended  while  the  dispute  is  in  tbis 
pilot. 

A  dispute  is  any  problem  that  any  employee,  group  of  employees, 
labor  organization,  or  applicant  is  having  or  has  had  in  the 
workplace,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  following  matters: 

a.  Grievances  as  defined  under  the  Negotiated  Grievance 
Procedures  of  the  individual  labor  organizations. 

b.  EEO  complaints 

c.  Adverse  actions 

d.  Evaluation  appeals  (narrative  or  level) 

The  intent  is  that  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  provide  a  proper 
forum  for  any  dispute  that  arises  and  effectively  address  the 
underlying  problems. 

Section  2.  Employee  Bights 

A.   /ll  Li'jiary  oJ  Congress  employees,  former  emplcyses  w-.M-' 
•  ;^nr.i  31  nti".  still  pending,  and  applicants  may  use  this 
process.   Outside  applicants  will  have  access  to  the  lormai 
stage  of  the  process  only  in  the  case  of  an  EEO  complaint. 
The  process  may  not  be  used  by  a  complainant  when: 

:   a  final  and  binding  non-appealable  decision  has  been 
issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  other  appropriate 
authority,  on  the  issue(s)  raised  by  the  complainant; 

:   complainant  has  not  timely  filed  an  available  appeal 
from  a  final  agency  decision  which  addresses  the 
issue(s)  raised  by  the  complainant; 
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:  a  court  has  Issued  a  decision  on  the  issueCs)  raised 
by  the  complainant,  and  no  appeal  is  pending  or  timely 
filed. 

A  bargaining  unit  employee  may  contact  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Center  directly.   Representation  is  optional.   However,  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  must  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  pertinent  CBA  or  LCR.   The  initiation  or  presentation  of  a 
dispute  by  an  employee  will  not  adversely  reflect  on  his/her 
standing  with  or  loyalty  to  the  Library. 

The  disputant  shall  not  be  subjected  to  harassment,  restraint, 
interference,  coercion,  or  reprisal  because  of  having 
participated  in  the  pilot  process,  or  because  of  having 
obtained  a  resolution  or  because  of  the  terms  thereof. 

If  a  dispute  is  not  resolved  within  the  50  workdays  of  the 
informal  process  the  party/s  filing  the  dispute  may  proceed  to 
the  next  step  in  the  process.   Alternatively,  the  party  may 
opt  out  of  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  and  into  whatever 
stage  of  an  existing  process  he/she  was  in  prior  to  using  the 
pilot  process,  or  into  any  other  existing  process  which  is 
appropriate. 


Section  3.   Labor  Organization  Rights 


Whenever  a  bargaining  unit  member  has  a  dispute  processed 
under  this  pilot,  the  labor  organization  representing  that 
employee  shall  have  the  following  rights: 

A.  all  rights  specified  under  the  pertinent  CBA  and/or  LCR's; 

B.  to  be  notified  each  time  a  dispute  is  brought  to  the 
center  or  a  panel  is  convened  to  hear  the  dispute; 

C.  to  appoint  two  members  of  the  affected  bargaining  unit  to 
any  panel  convened  to  hear  the  dispute; 

D.  to  represent  employees  (if  requested  to  by  the  employees) 
when  they  aake  presentatioiis  before  the  panel. 

I.      to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  written  resolutions  for  all 
disputes  resolved  by  a  joint  labor /management  panel, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  dispute  participants' 
rights  to  privacy  and  confidentiality  are  enforced  by 
the  labor  organization.   A  copy  of  all  proposed 
resolutions  shall  be  furnished  to  the  labor 
organization(s)  representatives  on  the  panel. 
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tion  M.   The  Informal  Process 

A.   The  time  requirements  for  bringing  concerns  to  the  Dispute  Center 

Disputants  who  have  concerns  being  processed  through  other 
channels  (such  as  EEO  complaints  and  grievances)  at  the  time  the 
pilot  is  implemented,  and  who  wish  to  have  those  concerns 
addressed  through  the  pilot,  must  contact  the  Dispute  Center 
within  20  workdays  of  the  implementation  date  of  this  pilot   The 
implementation  date  will  be  announced  by  a  Special  Announcement. 

Disputes  which  arise  after  the  implementation  date  of  the  pilot 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Dispute  Center  within  20 
workdays  of  the  origin  of  the  dispute  or  within  20  workdays  from 
the  time  the  disputant  became  aware  of  the  circumstances  which 
caused  or  are  causing  the  dispute.   Disputes  brought  to  the 
Dispute  Center  after  the  20  workday  will  be  processed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center. 

The  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center  shall  extend  the  time  limit  for 
acceptance  upon  determination  that  the  party  filing  the  dispute 
was  prevented  from  submitting   the  complaint  due  to  extenuating 
circumstances.   The  request  for  an  extension  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  and  must  outline  the  circumstances  which  prevented  the 
timely  filing  of  the  dispute. 

B.   The  Steps  in  the  informal  process  are: 

The  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center  shall  promptly  assign  a  filed 
dispute  to  a  convenor. 

The  convenor  will  meet  with  the  disputant  as  soon  as  possible 
to  near  his/her  concerns  and  assist  the  disputant/s  to  resolve  the 

onti'„''n'»i"'rIl  ^*I?.°ther  party  if  possible.  Representation  is 
optional,  from  this  ooint  on. 

If  the  parties  cannot  resolve  the  dispute  among  themselves  within 
five  workdays  of  the  meeting  between  the  disputant  and  the 
disputant  and  the  convenor,  the  convenor  will  set  up  a  meeting 
with  the  parties  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter.  This  step  is 
to  be  a  rigorous  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  by  all  involved 
parties . 


age 
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If  the  dispute  cannot  be  resolved  between  the  parties  the  convenor 
will  assemble  a  panel  to  hear  the  dispute  and  assist  in  reaching 
•consensus  on  a  resolution-   The  Convenor  will  act  as  a  mediator, 
and  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  'consensus.   The  resolution  offered 
will  be  thi~product  of  the  four  members  of  the  panel.   Panel 
members  may  confer  as • necessary  with  their  respective  line 
organizations . 

The  panel  will  consist  of  two  CRS  managers  designated  by  the 
associate  librarian  of  the  service  unit  (or  his/her  designee) 
and  two  labor  designees  appointed  by  the  appropriate  labor 
organization.  For  non-bargaining  unit  members  or  managers 
bringing  disputes  with  other  managers,  the  labor  designees  will  be 
replaced  by  appropriate  managers,  or  non-bargaining  unit  staff 
selected  by  the  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center,  unless  the  disputant 
requests  labor  designees.  Such  designees  shall  be  selected  by  the 
labor  organization. 

The  appointment  of  designees  to  the  panel  is  to  be  handled  as  a 
high  priority  matter  by  service  unit  heads  (or  their  designees) 
and  the  labor  organizations.   After  5  working  days  the  Chief  of 
the  Dispute  Center  may  appoint  appropriate  management  and/or 
bargaining  unit  members  to  the  panel  in  order  to  avoid  undue 
delay.   Such  selections  will  be  made  from  a  list  of  personnel 
trained  in  alternative  dispute  resolution.   However,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center  exercises  this  right  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  appoint  people  to  the  panel  with  the 
approval  of  the  service  unit  head  (or  his/her  designee)  or  the 
appropriate  labor  organization. 

The  panel  may  elect  to  hear  the  dispute  with  both  parties  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time,  if  all  involved  parties  agree. 

All  parties  to  the  dispute  have  the  right  to  representation  during 
the  panel  presentation.   Representatives  will  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  assist  a  client  in  preparing  and 
presenting  his/her  case.   If  the  time  a  representative  and/or 
client  is  using  to  prepare  a  case  is  challenged  by  management  as 
being  unreasonable  or  if  the  amount  of  time  management  Is  taking 
to  address  the  dispute  is  challenged  by  labor  as  being 
unreasonable,  a  decision  will  be  made  on  the  matter  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Dispute  Center  in  consultation  with  the  convenor  handling 
the  case. 

It  is  expected  that  the  parties  will  do  most  of  the  talking  in 
presenting  their  sides  of  the  dispute. 


•i  consensus  decision  is  one  all  panel  members  agree  to  support. 
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Representatives  may  make  observations,  advise  their  clients,  or 
offer  additional  information  but  must  do  so  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  disruptive  to  the  proceedings.   The  convenor  has  full 
authority  over  the  proceedings  and  will  have  anyone  that  he/she 
feels  is  disruptive  to  the  proceedings  leave  the  room. 

After  hearing  the  dispute  the  panel  will  meet  to  discuss  possible 
resolutions.   If  consensus  can  be  reached  on  a  resolution  the 
panel  will  present  the  proposal  to  the  disputants  and/or 
representatives.   The  panel  will  have  25  workdays  to  reach  this 
stage.   If  consensus  cannot  be  reached,  the  disputant  and/or 
representative  will  be  notified  imfflediately. 

The  party/s  who  filed  the  dispute  will  have  5  workdays  to  consider 
the  proposed  resolution.   If  accepted  the  proposal  is  binding. 

If  the  resolution  is  not  accepted  the  party  who  filed  the  dispute 
may  elect  to  proceed  to  the  formal  stage  of  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Pilot  or  opt  into  another  appropriate  process. 

The  time  limits  of  the  informal  stage  (except  for  filing  time 
requirements  discussed  above)  can  be  waived  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  convenor,  the  party  filing  the  dispute,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center. 

Proposed  adverse  action  cases  must  be  filed  with  the  Dispute 
Center  within  20  days  of  notice  of  the  proposed  adverse  action. 
When  the  case  is  filed  with  the  Dispute  Center  the  convenor 
assigned  to  the  case  will  immediately  notify  the  impartial 
management  official.  The  impartial  management  official  will  then 
cease  all  investigative  or  other  actions  involving  the  proposed 
adverse  action  until  notified  by  the  convenor  of  the  disposition 
of  the  proposed  adverse  action.  If  there  is  no  resolution  of  an 
adverse  action  in  the  informal  stage  of  the  pilot,  the  matter  may 
be  processed  under  the  appropriate  LCR  or  CBA.  An  adverse  action 
may  not  be  processed  formally  under  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot 
Process. 

A  disputant  retains  all  rights  of  appeal  of  an  approved  adverse 
action  as  outlined  under  LCR  2020-3  Sections  9  •"'nd  10  the  CBA  and 
any  rights  that  he/she  has  to  file  with  the  Dispute  Center  or  in 
any  existing  process  which  is  appropriate  if  he/she  wishes  to 
challenge  the  final  decision  of  the  associate  librarian  to  take 
adverse  action. 

The  Dispute  Center  will  prepare  and  maintain  a  record  signed  by 
the  parties  of  agreements  reached,  and  make  a  copy  available  to 
the  parties. 
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Section  5.   Options  if  Reaolution  Rejected 

If  the  party  filing  the  dispute  elects  to  reject  the  proposed 
resolution  of  the  panel  or  if  the  panel  does  not  offer  a  proposed 
resolution  the  disputant  may  elect  to  opt  out  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Pilot  into  an  appropriate  existing  process.  If  the 
disputant  was  already  in  an  appropriate  process  he/she  may  opt 
back  into  that  process  at  the  same  stage  he/she  left  that  process 
to  use  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot.  If  the  disputant  decides  to 
use  the  formal  stage  of  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  he/she  may 
not  opt  out  of  it  into  another  process. 

Section  6.  Use  of  Informal  Process  Documentation 

None  of  the  written  documentation,  including  settlement  agreements 
or  drafts  of  settlement  agreements,  authored  in  the  informal  stage 
of  the  process  may  be  introduced  in  any  future  administrative 
proceedings.  Also,  panel  members  or  convenors  may  not  be  called 
in  any  future  administrative  proceedings  to  give  testimony  on  any 
opinion(s)  they  formed  during  the  panel  process  on  the  merits  of  a 
particular  case,  or  their  deliberations  of  that  case.  In  no 
circumstances  shall  settlements  proposed  in  the  informal  stage  be 
presented  or  discussed  in  the  formal  process. 

Section  ?•  The  Formal  Process 

The  formal  stage  of  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  is  reserved  for 
EEO  Complaints  as  defined  under  Section  2A  of  LCR  2010-3.1,  and 
grievances  as  defined  under  the  NGP  of  the  appropriate  labor 
organization. 

A.   Grievances. 

If  the  disputant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
informal  stage  he/she  may  file  a  grievance  within  10  workdays  of 
the  end  of  the  informal  process  using  the  appropriate  existing 
form.   The  following  steps  will  occur: 

1.  The  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center  or  his/her 
designed  will  make  a  determination  of 

gr ievability ,  issue  a  final  agency  decision 
and  notify  the  parties  in  writing  within  ten 
workaays  of  receipt  of  the  grievance. 

2.  If  the  final  agency  decision  is  unacceptable 
to  the  parties  the  union  or  non-bargaining 
unit  member  retains  the  right  to  invoke 
arbitration  within  the  time  frames  established 
by  the  appropriate  CBA  or  LCR. 

3.  If  arbitration  is  invoked  the  Chief  of  the 
Dispute  Center  will  obtain  an  arbitrator  from 

a  pool  developed  jointly  by  labor  and  management. 
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4.  The  arbitrator  will  hold  a  status  conference 

and  generate  a  file  from  the  agency  and  grievant. 

5.  The  arbitrator  will  then  hold  a  hearing  subject 
to  the  restraints  defined  in  Section  7  of  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  and  issue  a  binding 
decision  subject  to  existing  appeal  rights  to 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  (FLRA). 

6.  In  arbitrations  invoked  by  a  labor  organization 
all  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  loser  unless  the 
arbitrator  determines  that  costs  should  be  split. 

7.  In  arbitrations  invoked  by  non-bargaining  unit 
members  all  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  Library. 

EEO  Complaints 

If  the  disputant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
informal  stage  he/she  can  file  a  formal  EEO  complaint 
within  10  workdays  of  the  end  of  the  informal  process 
using  the  appropriate  form  developed  for  this  process. 
The  following  steps  will  occur: 

■1.  The  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center  will  accept  an  EEO 
complaint  for  processing  in  the  formal  stage  of  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  Process  if  it  meets  the 
requirements  outlines  in  LCR  2010-3.1  Section  6.  The 
only  differences  will  be  that  the  Chief  of  the  Dispute 
Center  will  make  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  rather 
than  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  EEOCO  and  that  those 
decisions  will  be  appealable  to  the  Associate  Librarian 
for  Management  rather  than  the  Chief  of  the  EEOCO. 

2.  The  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center  will  notify  the  parties 
in  writing  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  their 
complaint  within  ten  workdays  of  receipt  of  the  written 
complaint. 

3-  If"  the  EEO  complaint  is  not  accepted  for  formal 
processing  the  decision  can  be  appealed  to  the  Associate 
Librarian  for  Management. 

1.  If  the  Associate  Librarian  for  Management  rejects  the 
complaint  the  complainant  can  go  to  U.S.  District  Court. 

5.  If  the  complaint  is  accepted  as  a  formal  EEO  complaint 
in  the  Pilot  Process  the  Chief  of  the  Dispute  Center 
will  obtain  a  hearing  examiner  from  a  pool  of  hearing 
examiners  developed  jointly  by  labor  and  management. 
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The  hearing  examiner  will  conduct  the  hearing  pursuant 
to  the  rules  outlined  in  the  appendix  of  LCR  2010-3.1 
pages  1-3  with  the  following  exceptions: 

a.  The  hearing  examiner  will  generate  the  complaint 
file  from  documents  obtained  from  the  agency  and 
the  complainant. 

b.  The  file  will  be  assembled  by  the  convenor  at  the 
hearing  examiners  direction.   This  will  occur 
within  20  workdays  of  the  acceptance  of  the  EEO 
complaint  into  the  formal  process. 

c.  After  hearing  the  case  the  hearing  examiner  will 
issue  a  final  decision  which  will  be  binding  on 

the  Library.   Within  10  workdays  either  aide  can 
seek  reconsideration  of  the  remedy;  both  parties 
agree  that  reconsideration  Is  final. 


I 


d.   All  costs  for  the  hearing  will  be  paid  by  the 
Library. 

The  formal  process  of  the  Dispute  Resolution  Pilot  will 
be  completed  in  70  work  days. 

If  the  complainant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  oi 
the  hearing  examiner  or  if  no  final  decision  is  issued 
within  180  calender  days  of  the  filing  of  the  dispute 
he/she  can  file  in  U.S.  District  Court. 


STATEMENT  OF  UMDERSTAHDIMG 

Either  Party  will  reconvene  as  significant  problems  (issues)  arise. 

This  agreement  is  effective    ^ // T /f  / and  will  run  for  one  year  with 

any  extension  by  mutual  agreement. ' ' 
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Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the 
mission  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  how  we  assist  the  Congress  in  discharging  its 
legislative,  oversight  and  appropriations  functions.  I  will  also  describe  how  we  operate  and 
how  our  role  has  been  strengthened  over  time.  Finally,  Fll  outline  changes  we've  been 
making  to  improve  our  effectiveness  and  our  relationship  with  the  Congress  and  offer  some 
additional  options  for  your  consideration. 

GAO's  MISSION 

The  General  Accounting  Office  assists  the  Congress  in  its  legislative  oversight  of  the 
executive  branch.  We  see  our  mission  as  seeking  to  achieve  honest,  efficient  management 
and  full  accountabihty  throughout  government.  We  serve  the  public  interest  by  providing 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  other  pohcymakers  with  accurate  information,  imbiased 
analysis  and  objective  recommendations  on  how  to  best  use  public  resources. 

Both  GAO  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (now  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  were 
created  in  1921,  the  outgrowth  of  efforts  at  that  time  to  modernize  federad  budgeting  and 
accounting  practices  after  World  War  I.  In  return  for  creation  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  which 
centralized  the  budget  authority  of  the  executive  branch  in  the  Office  of  the  President, 
Congress  insisted  upon  creation  of  GAO  within  the  legislative  branch  to  monitor  and  audit 
federal  expenditures. 

GAO  has  always  existed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Congress.  At  first,  in  an  era  of  limited 
government,  this  involved  simple  auditing  of  vouchers  to  make  certain  that  federal  payments 
were  correct.  But  just  as  Congress  adapted  to  an  increasingly  complex  world  as  the  decades 
passed,  so  GAO  changed  to  help  Congress  grapple  with  more  diffioilt  and  complex  issues. 

Most  of  GAO's  work  is  done  for  congressional  committees,  principally  through  independent 
evaluations  of  federal  programs  and  pohcies,  financial  audits,  legal  opinions,  and 
recommendations  for  improving  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  government.  GAO  is 
required  lo  do  work  requested  by  committee  chairs;  as  a  matter  of  policy,  GAO  assigns  equal 
status  to  requests  from  ranking  minority  members.  The  issues  examined  by  GAO  span  the 
breadth  of  national  concerns:  health  care  costs,  national  security,  energy,  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  financial  institutions,  environmental  protection,  education,  the  space  program, 
transportation,  tax  administration,  income  security  and  many  others. 

In  order  to  do  this  work,  the  modem  GAO  has  become  an  agency  of  men  and  women  who 
possess  knowledge  and  skills  in  a  host  of  disciplines.  GAO  is  a  highly  professional 
organization  made  up  of  accountants  and  lawyers,  actuaries  and  statisticians,  economists  and 
computer  specialists,  engineers  and  health  care  speciadists,  public  policy  experts  and  criminal 
investigators.  Virtually  all  our  professional  staff  are  coUege  educated  and  nearly  50  percent 
have  advanced  degrees. 

While  GAO  audits  and  evaluations  are  the  most  visible  portions  of  GAO's  work  and  absorb 
the  largest  share  of  agency  resources,  GAO  has  other  functions  as  well.  Present-day 
accounting  activities  include  prescribing  accounting  principles  and  auditing  standards  for  use 
throughout  the  U.S.  government  and  evaluating  accounting  systems  and  controls  used  by 
executive  agencies.  GAO  also  has  authority  to  settle  claims  against  the  federal  government 
when  a  settlement  made  by  an  executive  agency  is  appealed.  In  addition,  GAO  issues  legal 
decisions  on  matteirs  involving  government  revenues  £uid  expenditures;  these  decisions  are 
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binding  on  federal  agencies.  Finally,  GAO  resolves  protests  made  against  the  award  of 
federal  government  contracts;  the  agency  handles  about  3,000  such  bids  each  year. 

Our  mission  has  been  influenced  by  hundreds  of  provisions  in  individual  laws  directing  GAO 
to  undertake  specific  audits  or  reviews  and  giving  GAO  the  authority  to  examine  previously 
off-Hmit  agencies,  such  as  the  FBI  or  the  IRS.  Literally,  thousands  of  other  studies  have 
either  been  assigned  to  GAO  in  congressional  committee  reports  or  requested  by  committee 
chairs,  ranking  minority  members,  or  individual  senators  and  representatives.  These 
demands  have  helped  shape  GAO's  role  and  have  pushed  GAO  toward  more  complex 
questions  requiring  a  sophisticated  and  well-trained  work  force. 

The  role  GAO  plays  today  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  7  decades  of  service  to  Congress. 
The  agency's  commitment  to  quality  is  the  single  most  important  principle  governing  its 
work.  We  define  high  quality  work  as  (1)  objective  and  independently  derived;  (2)  accurate, 
timely  and  meaningful;  and  (3)  presented  in  a  way  most  useful  to  responsible  officials.  The 
agency  values  its  people  and  the  diversity  and  skills  they  bring  to  the  service  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  pubUc. 

How  GAO  Differs  From  Its  Sister  Agencies 

Our  mission  differs  from,  but  complements,  those  of  the  other  support  agencies.  All  four  of 
the  agencies-CBO,  CRS,  OTA  and  GAO--provide  research  services  to  the  Congress.  And  all 
four  agencies  are  staffed  with  well-educated  and  highly  skilled  professionals.  Nonetheless, 
each  has  a  distinct  mission.  As  the  press  so  frequently  reports,  GAO  is  Congress'  "watchdog." 
Unhke  the  other  support  agencies,  GAO  primarily  audits,  investigates  and  evaluates.  We  (1) 
provide  assurance  that  adequate  financial  and  management  controls  cover  the  operations  of 
government"  agencies  and  programs  and  (2)  produce  information  for  the  Congress  on  the 
effectiveness,  efficiency  and  economy  of  government  activities.  By  conducting  financial  and 
performance  audits,  program  evaluations,  and  special  studies,  GAO  determines  whether 
government  agencies  are 

•  properly  accounting  for  the  resources  Congress  provides, 

•  conducting  their  programs  efficiently  and  effectively, 

•  complying  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 

•  controlling  fraud  and  abuse,  and 

•  achieving  results  intended  for  the  programs  they  manage. 
Importamt  aspects  that  distinguish  GAO  from  its  sister  agencies  are  that 

•  GAO  has  a  field  structure  unique  among  Congressional  support  agencies.  Staff  is  located 
not  just  in  Washington,  but  throughout  the  country,  with  a  small  contingent  in  EiKope. 
This  gives  GAO  the  ability  "to  follow  the  federal  dollar  wherever  it  goes"  and  to  gather 
data  first  hand.  This  abihty  to  gather  data  means  that  Congress  need  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  executive  branch  or  interest  groups  for  the  information  it  needs  to  legislate. 
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•  By  statute  we  have  access  to  essentially  all  federal  records  at  their  source.  This  is 
important  because,  as  you  can  imagine,  not  everyone  we  audit  is  predisposed  to  turning 
over  all  the  records  which  might  raise  questions  about  how  well  they  are  managing  a 
program.  In  addition,  GAO's  reputation  for  the  care  with  which  it  handles  data  frequently 
means  that  our  staff  can  gain  voluntary  access  to  sensitive  or  proprietary  data  unavailable 
to  others. 

•  Almost  all  of  GAO's  reports  are  made  available  to  the  public,  and  can  therefore  be  used 
by  any  Member  of  Congress,  agency  official  or  citizen. 

•  We  are  authorized  to  make  recommendations,  in  addition  to  analyzing  data,  reaching 
conclusions  and  reporting  facts. 

Preventing  Duplication  Among  Support  Agencies 

In  the  1970s,  Congress  first  became  concerned  about  potential  duplication  between  GAO  and 
the  other  support  agencies.  The  agencies  took  several  steps  in  response  to  that  concern. 

•  Prior  to  the  start  of  any  project,  our  managers  are  required  to  contact  the  other  three 
agencies  to  determine  whether  potential  duphcation  exists.  Furthermore,  our  subject 
matter  experts  meet  frequently  to  exchange  ideas,  identify  issues  and  sort  out  roles. 

•  Copies  of  the  Research  Notification  System  (RNS)  report  are  circulated  to  key  staff  in  each 
agency.  The  RNS  catalogs  new  starts,  ongoing  and  recently  completed  work  for  each  of 
the  agencies. 

•  An  Interagency  Coordinating  Group  meets  periodically  to  discuss  potential  duplication  and 
to  otherwise  exchange  agency  information  to  help  us  perform  our  missions. 

GAO  Role  Versus  That  of  the  Inspectors  General 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  we  are  much  like  the  Inspectors  General,  but  though  we  both 
spring  from  an  auditing  tradition  our  missions  are  markedly  different.  Our  staff  do  have 
many  of  the  same  skills  needed  by  Inspectors  General  and,  indeed,  many  former  GAO 
employees  work  in  their  ofiices.  Yet  GAO  differs  significantly  from  them,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  assume  that  you  could  replace  one  with  the  other.  These  differences 
include  the  following: 

•  GAO  IS  independent  of  the  agencies  it  audits.  The  Inspectors  General  may  report  some 
of  their  work  to  the  Congress  but  they  are  clearly  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

•  No  other  agency  has  GAO's  breadth  of  coverage.    Over  time,  we  audit  virtually  every 

major  federal  program. 

•  IGs  concentrate  on  the  specific  activities  of  their  agencies.  Thus,  they  frequently  review 
specific  contracts  or  installations.  GAO's  scope  is  generally  far  more  comprehensive.  We 
look  at  programs  and  issues  that  often  cross  several  agencies. 

•  Like  other  federal  entities,  the  IGs  are  subject  to  review  by  the  GAO.  We  clearly  have  the 
responsibihty  to  see  how  well  the  IGs  are  carrying  out  their  tasks. 
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GAO  Work  Load,  Productivity,  and  Impact 

To  provide  a  more  complete  understanding  of  our  current  role,  and  the  contribution  we  make 
to  congressional  effectiveness,  I'd  like  to  briefly  review  how  our  work  load,  service  to  the 
Congress  and  contributions  have  grown  in  recent  years. 

I'll  start  by  comparing  statistics  spanning  fiscal  years  1985  through  1992,  a  period  coinciding 
roughly  with  the  last  four  Congresses.  This  period  allows  a  useful  measurement  of  the  pace 
of  change  because  we  had  roughly  the  same  number  of  staff  during  these  8  years.  Let  me 
direct  your  attention  to  the  first  chart,  which  shows  a  steady  upward  trend  in  our  evaluation 

and  audit  products. 


GAO  Product  Volume  Has  Increased 
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We  completed  nearly  3,000  products  during  the  last  2  years-a  44-percent  increase  over  the 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  1985-86  period.  This  product  figure  includes  1,942  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  agency  officials,  566  testimony  appearances  before  the  Congress,  321  formal 
congressional  briefings  and  125  congressional  letters  transmitting  audit  findings. 

These  overall  increases  are  largely  explained  by  a  much  greater  level  of  service  to  the 
Congress.  For  example,  as  shown  in  the  next  table,  our  production  rate  for  congressional 
reports  and  testimonies  increased  by  100  percent  and  147  percent,  respectively,  over  the  8- 
year  period.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  congressional  committees  are  increasingly 
finding  GAO's  work  relevant  to  and  useful  in  addressing  issues  of  concern  to  Congress. 
Incidentally,  in  1992,  72  GAO  executives  testified,  up  from  42  witnesses  in  1985,  which,  I 
believe,  illustrates  the  increased  level  of  expertise  in  our  senior  executive  ranks. 
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GAO  Support  to  Congress  Has  Increased 
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Completed  congressional  assignments  have  also  more  than  doubled  since  1985.  And  the 
proportion  of  our  staff  years  spent  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Congress  also  increased,  firom 
35  percent  when  I  took  office  in  1981,  to  57  percent  in  1985  and  82  percent  in  1992.  In  fact, 
in  1992,  we  addressed  at  least  one  written  report  to  213  House  members  and  86  Senators. 
Compared  to  1985,  this  is  an  82-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  House  Members  served 
and  a  23-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  Senators.  All  in  all,  I  believe  these  statistics 
illustrate  the  Congress'  increasing  reUance  on  GAO  for  acciirate,  objective  analysis  in  its 
deliberations  on  the  important  decisions  facing  the  nation. 

Number  of  GAO  Recommendations  Has  Increased 
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GAO's  true  value  to  the  Congress  and  the  public,  however,  is  when  constructive  use  is  made 
of  our  work.  As  the  chart  above  shows,  GAO  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  recommendations 
made  over  the  8  year  period.  During  the  last  Congress,  we  made  a  record  number  of 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  agencies  that  have  potential  to 
improve  government.  If  the  experience  of  recent  years  is  a  good  predictor,  three  out  of  four 
of  these  recommendations  will  be  implemented  within  the  next  4  years. 

Achieving  Financial  Benefits 

Many  of  our  recommendations  when  implemented  result  in  very  significant  financial  benefits 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  These  include  budget  reductions,  costs  avoided,  appropriations 
deferrals,  and  revenue  enhancements,  that  GAO  docimients  as  either  directly  attributable  to 
or  significantly  influenced  by  our  work. 

A  few  illustrative  examples  of  important  financial  accomphshments  follow. 

•  GAO's  work  on  inventory  management  at  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  led  Congress 
to  cut  $4  billion  from  DOD's  budget  to  force  efficiencies  in  DOD's  inventory  system.  DOD 
is  now  working  toward  using  more  economical  business  practices  in  its  handling  of  spare 
parts  and  other  inventory  items. 

•  GAO  has  long  played  an  important  role  in  the  health  care  area,  notably  identifying 
unnecessary  costs  and  recommending  needed  changes.   Congressional  action  based  on 
GAO's  work  has  yielded  bilhons  of  dollars  in  deficit  reductions.    Over  the  last  year,  our 
reports  and  testimony  discussing  the  health  care  system's  vulnerability  to  fraud  and  abuse 
stimulated  legislative  activity  and  helped  focus  the  debate  on  significant  administrative 
reform. 

•  GAO  documented  major  problems  in  the  developmental  and  operational  testing  of  the 
Bigeye  chemical  bomb,  and  raised  serious  questions  about  whether  the  bomb  could 
function.  As  a  result,  Congress  required  additional  testing  and  barred  full-scale 
production  until  the  weapon  met  test  requirements.  In  mid-1990,  the  Defense  Department 
canceled  plans  to  produce  the  bomb  as  part  of  a  major  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  a  savings  of  $560  milhon.  Former  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  Dante  Fascell  said  that  GAO's  reports  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
agreement  with  the  USSR  banning  chemical  weapons. 

•  GAO,  in  conjunction  with  Israel's  Comptroller  raised  serious  financial  and  affordability 
issues  associated  with  the  U.S.-funded  development  of  Israel's  multibillion  dollar  Levi 
fighter  aircraft,  which  ultimately  led  Israel  to  stop  further  development  and  production 
of  the  program. 

•  GAO's  reports  on  the  enriched  uranium  program  contribi\ted  to  the  Department  of 
Energy's  decision  to  abandon  a  plant,  thus  saving  about  $3.5  billion.  Also,  our  reports  on 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor,  covering  virtually  every  important  aspect  of  the  project 
from  its  escalating  costs  to  its  future  place  in  the  nation's  energy  strategy,  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  Congress'  decision  to  terminate  the  project. 
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Alerting  Congress  to  M^gor  Problem  Areas 

In  addition,  much  of  our  work  has  helped  alert  Congress  to  emerging  problem  areas.  Some 
examples  follow. 

•  Since  it  began  alerting  Congress  in  the  mid-1980s  to  the  growing  problems  in  the  thrift 
industry,  GAO  has  monitored  the  management  and  costs  of  the  Saving  and  Loan  crisis. 
We  have  also  proposed  numerous  legislative  and  regulatory  reforms.  For  example,  our 
reports  and  testimony  contributed  to  the  enactment  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991. 

•  Through  a  series  of  financial  audits  and  program  reviews  we  have  alerted  Congress  and 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC)  to  a  number  of  areas  that  were  vulnerable  to 
waste,  abuse  and  mismanagement.  Recently  we  reported  several  bilhon  dollars  in  excess 
funds  that  permitted  RTC  to  lower  its  estimates  for  completing  the  thrift  cleanup  and  to 
resume  efforts  to  resolve  insolvent  thrifts. 

•  Initially,  we  alerted  Congress  to  the  overall  cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  later 
concluded  that  the  war  could  be  completely  fmanced  from  allied  contributions.  As  a  result. 
Congress  in  1992  rescinded  $14.7  billion  from  the  taxpayer-financed  Regional  Defense 
Fund. 

•  In  response  to  GAO  technical  and  procurement-related  concerns,  the  Federsil  Aviation 
Administration  did  not  award  its  original  m^jor  data  processing  contract,  the  Computer 
Resources  Nucleus  project,  and  issued  a  dramatically  improved  request  for  proposals  that 
resulted  in  a  contract  costing  about  a  third  of  that  originally  planned. 

•  GAO  reports  and  testimony  showing  that  DOD's  5-year  spending  plans  tended  to 
materially  underestimate  weapons  program  costs  and  overestimate  the  amount  of  future 
funding  available  for  defense  programs,  supported  legislation  requiring  DOD's  spending 
plans  to  match  the  President's  budget. 

•  GAO  recommendations  to  restructure  the  B-2  bomber  program  resulted  in  budget 
reductions  of  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  an  average  reduction  of  $4  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  Also,  GAO's  work  on  the  C-17  cargo  plane  and  Seawolf  submarine  were 
used  extensively  in  congressional  deliberations  on  those  systems. 

•  GAO's  oversight  of  FAA's  $33  billion  air  traffic  control  modernization  program  was 
crucial  to  helping  Congress  make  funding  decisions  and  encouraging  FAA  to  change  its 
acquisition  process. 

Improving  the  Lives  of  Americans 

Many  other  recommendations  result  in  improvements  in  government  operations  and  services. 
Last  fiscal  year,  for  example,  we  documented  192  instances  of  such  nonfinandal 
accomplishments.  This  was  up  146  percent  from  1985.  Some  significant  examples  of  such 
accomplishments  follow. 
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•  Documenting  the  bfe-saving  effects  that  states  could  expect  from  an  increased  minimum 
drinking  age  helped  influence  state  legislation  so  that  now  all  50  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  increased  the  minimum  drinking  age  to  21.  These  actions  £u-e  estimated 
to  have  saved  1,000  lives  annually 

•  Our  disclosure  of  serious  deficiencies  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  oversight  of 
medical  device  manufacturers  helped  strengthen  regulations  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
unsafe  devices  reaching  the  marketplace. 

•  In  direct  response  to  GAO's  work,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  substantially 
tightened  its  procedures  for  ensuring  that  government-sponsored  research  include  women 
where  appropriate,  and  NIH  created  an  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health  to  more 
proactively  deal  with  women's  health  issues. 

Strengthening  Government  Management 

In  the  mid-1980's,  GAO  began  reviewing  the  overall  management  of  agencies.  The  msgor  goal 
of  these  general  management  reviews  was  to  outline  for  the  leaders  of  executive  branch 
agencies  the  importance  of  improving  their  management  practices. 

The  most  common  reconimendations  emerging  from  management  reviews  reinforce 
management  basics  such  as  developing  strategic  planning  systems;  dealing  with  leadership 
weaknesses  that  result  from  a  high  rate  of  turnover  and  lack  of  accovmtability;  addressing 
long-standing  problems  involving  information  resources  management,  financial  management, 
and  internal  controls;  and  focusing  more  on  how  managers  and  workers  are  recruited  and 
trained.  We  have  made  over  400  specific  recommendations  along  these  lines  to  agency  heads. 
Many  will  take  years  of  sustained  action  to  implement.  While  some  agencies  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  their  response  has  been  encouraging. 

•  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  has  actively  pursued  m^or  reforms  and 
streamhning  initiatives,  and  established  the  "Secretary's  Management  Agenda"  to  monitor 
management  issues,  goals,  and  objectives.  Additionally,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mike 
Espy,  has  announced  his  intent  to  consolidate  farm  field  agencies  under  a  single  imder 
secretary,  consistent  with  our  call  for  an  integrated  farm  field  organization. 

•  Similarly,  IRS  has  used  our  management  review  to  improve  the  agency's  operations.  It 
has  reorganized  its  top  management  structure  to  improve  accountability  and 
communications.  It  also  improved  decisionmaking  by  setting  up  a  strategic  management 
system  and  is  now  assessing  accomplishments  against  its  strategic  business  pl£ui.  As  a 
result  of  this  improved  focus,  IRS  is  finally  making  progress  in  reducing  errors,  improving 
financial  management,  and  modernizing  its  computer  systems. 

Improving  Financial  Management 

GAO  has  long  been  associated  with  m^or  reforms  in  government  financial  management.  Our 
many  years  of  identifying  problems  in  intemEtl  controls  and  accounting  systems  led  to  the 
passage  of  major  legislation  such  as  the  Financial  Integrity  Act  and  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  (CFO)  Act.  GAO  has  also  taken  the  lead  in  conducting  financial  audits  called  for  by 
the  CFO  Act.   For  example: 
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•  Our  1991  audit  of  the  Army  identified  about  $95  billion  of  adjustments  and  corrections  to 
improve  the  accuracy  and  presentation  of  the  department's  report  on  its  financial  position. 
In  addition,  we  found  that  Army  inventory  records  did  not  acmrately  record  either  the 
quantities  or  the  values  of  a  reported  $17  billion  of  spare  parts  and  suppUes.  As  a  result 
of  our  work,  the  Army  has  implemented  improved  inventory  procedures,  including  a 
statistically  based  year-end  count  for  1992. 

•  Similarly,  our  financial  audit  of  the  Air  Force  disclosed  that  existing  financial 
management  systems  need  enhancements  to  produce  sufficiently  reliable  information  for 
managerial  purposes. 

OPERATIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Because  you  directed  questions  to  us  prior  to  the  hearing  regarding  recent  improvements  in 
our  operations,  I'd  like  to  spend  some  time  describing  those  which  we  feel  have  contributed 
the  most  to  our  improved  service  to  the  Congress.  These  changes  have  also  allowed  us  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  complexity  of  government  without  increasing  the  size  of  our 
staff.   Specifically,  during  the  last  7  years  we  have  taken  steps  to 

•  improve  how  we  set  work  priorities; 

•  build  the  issue-area  expertise  of  our  regional  staff; 

•  streamline  our  headquarters  and  field  organization  and  close  several  offices; 

•  capitalize  on  developments  in  information  resources,  especially  microcomputer  technology; 

•  continually  elicit,  study,  and  implement  ideas  for  improving  our  efficiency  and 
effectiveness;  and 

•  strengthen  systems  for  ensuring  that  our  work  is  of  high  quality  and  meets  professional 
standards. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  further  invest  in  our  most 
important  resource,  our  people,  upon  whose  individual  initiative  and  talent  our  success  so 
heavily  depends. 

Anticipating  Needs  and  Focusing  Our  Work  for  Congress 

An  important  question  which  is  often  asked  about  GAO  is  how  we  set  our  work  priorities. 
The  importance  of  this  process  has  been  heightened  in  recent  years  by  our  need  to  respond 
to  a  growing  work  load  that  for  most  of  our  issue  areas  now  exceeds  our  ability  to  respond 
to  every  request  or  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  our  customers  would  like.  Thus  to  optimize  our 
usefulness  to  the  Congress,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  actions  in  recent  years  to  better  focus 
our  efforts.  For  example,  we  have  renewed  emphasis  on  the  need  to  acquire  a  fiiller 
understanding  of  the  issues  Congress  is  likely  to  address  in  the  next  several  years,  as  well 
as  the  influence  on  their  information  needs  of  external  socioeconomic  and  technological 
trends.  Thus,  in  our  planning  process,  we  consult  broadly  with  congressional  Members  and 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  weU  as  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  government  and  private 
experts.    The  resulting  plans  define  for  a  2-3  year  period  the  major  issues  for  which  we 
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believe  Congress  will  need  information  and  advice,  and  describe  the  strategy  and  individual 
jobs  we  wiU  undertake  as  resources  become  available. 

To  help  us  set  our  work  priorities,  we  established  guidelines  in  early  1990  designed  to  provide 
an  appropriate  mix  of  work  and  to  optimize  GAO's  usefulness  to  the  Congress.  Specifically, 
we  try  to  focus  our  resources  on  assignments  having  the  potential  to  achieve  at  least  one, 
and  preferably  several,  of  the  following  objectives: 

•  Contribute  to  congressional  decision-making  on  significant  public  poUcy  issues; 

•  Fulfill  statutory  and  legislative  requirements  and  commitments; 

•  Identify  and  eliminate  serious  mismanagement,  fraud,  and  abuse; 

•  Realize  large  dollar  savings  to  the  government  and  the  taxpayers; 

•  Change  policies,  procedures,  and  management  structures  of  megor  government  programs 
to  better  achieve  desired  program  results  and/or  achieve  objectives  at  lower  cost; 

•  See  that  major  government  programs  comply  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and 
that  funds  are  spent  legally; 

•  Ensure  that  funds  of  major  government  programs  are  accounted  for  accurately;  and 

•  Enhance  GAO's  methodological  and  technical  skills. 

We  have  communicated  these  priorities  to  all  GAG  staff,  as  well  as  to  our  oversight  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  and  we  consider  them  in  reviewing  each  new  job.  This  has 
undoubtedly  helped  us  make  better  choices  in  the  work  we  undertake  and  the  way  in  which 

we  manage  our  jobs. 

In  setting  priorities,  we  give  preference  to  committee  requests  made  by  chairs  and  ranking 
minority  members,  as  well  as  to  legislative  mandates.  We  also  attempt  to  preserve  some 
level  of  resources  for  important  self-initiated  work  that  may  not  as  yet  have  a  congressional 
sponsor,  but  we  believe  could  have  important  impacts  on  the  effectiveness  of  government  or 
could  help  avoid  economic  losses  to  the  taxpayer.  Although  we  believe  these  measures  are 
generally  successful  in  targeting  our  work,  demand  for  our  assistance  will  likely  continue  to 
grow  while  every  indication  is  that  legislative  branch  resources  will  not.  Thus,  we  need  to 
constantly  look  for  ways  to  refine  and  improve  upon  how  we  set  our  work  priorities.  As  111 
describe  later,  we  are  continuing  efforts  to  do  so  as  part  of  our  quality  management  initiative. 

Special  Investigations 

In  the  mid-1980s,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  an  office  staffed  by  highly  trained 
investigators,  including  those  experienced  in  criminal  cases,  was  necessary  for  us  to  be 
responsive  to  a  special  subset  of  our  congressional  request  work  load-jobs  where  violation 
of  criminal  laws  was  suspected  or  alleged.  Consequently,  in  1986,  with  congressional 
encouragement,  I  established  the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  to  enhance  our  ability  to  do 
investigative  work.  During  the  past  2  years,  this  office  has  completed  over  90  investigations. 
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has  enhanced  our  direct  assistance  to  the  Congress,  and  has  become  an  important  adviser 
and  consultant  on  work  in  areas  vtilnerable  to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

Restructuring  Our  Organization 
to  Fit  Today's  Environment 

Environments  change-and  organizations  must  either  adapt  to  these  changes  or  be  left 
behind.  During  the  paist  several  years,  we  have  undertaken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  realign 
our  organization,  including  (1)  developing  greater  issue  area  expertise  and  job  management 
skills  in  our  field  staff  and  (2)  closing,  combining,  or  consoUdating  a  number  of  our  field 
offices  and  audit  sites. 

To  enhance  our  expertise,  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  msyor  issues  upon  which  each  field 
office  focuses  and  are  concentrating  our  work  where  it  makes  the  most  sense.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  our  agriculture  work  was  conducted  by  10  field  offices.  Now  the  bulk  of 
this  work  is  done  in  five  offices-Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco- 
that  are  responsible  for  covering  the  entire  country.  Since  this  change,  productivity  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  agriculture  reports  and  testimony  appearances  has  increased 
significantly. 

We  have  also  had  good  success  by  placing  management-level  staff  in  our  regional  offices 
whose  only  responsibility  is  to  lead  work  in  a  specific  programmatic  area.  These  managers 
oversee  a  core  staff  dedicated  to  working  in  a  single  issue  area,  and  they  direct  all  aspects 
of  the  work,  including  duties  traditionally  carried  out  only  in  our  Washington  headquarters. 
This  is  a  relatively  new  initiative  but  early  indications  are  that  it  holds  excellent  promise  for 
improving  both  the  efficiency  and  timeliness  of  our  work. 

GAO  has  long  had  a  two-tiered  field-office  structure-lS  regiongil  and  overseas  offices 
supported  by  a  larger  number  of  relatively  small  suboffices.  I  and  others  wondered  whether 
this  structure,  particularly  the  suboffices,  gave  us  the  flexibiUty  we  needed  to  shift  resources 
when  our  work  load  changes  geographically.  In  1987,  we  established  a  task  force  of  senior 
managers  to  analyze  our  suboffice  structure  and  find  opportunities  for  long-term  efficiency 
gains.  Specifically,  we  sought  changes  that  took  advantage  of  developments  in  transportation 
and  communications  technology  that  could  allow  consolidation  of  small  offices  and  greater 
concentration  in  fewer  and  larger  federal  centers.  On  the  basis  of  that  study,  we  decided  to 
close  eight  small  suboffices  and,  as  a  result,  were  able  to  reallocate  about  70  staff"  years  to 
mission  work  elsewhere.  We  also  combined  two  regional  offices-Chicago  and  Detroit. 
Because  of  their  proximity  and  the  many  common  work  areas,  combining  these  regions 
provided  significant  efficiencies  by  eliminating  redundant  positions  and  better  coordinating 
their  work.  Given  the  earher  successes,  I  have  recently  formed  another  working  group  to 
take  an  even  more  fundamental  look  at  our  field  structure.  Fingdly,  in  the  last  3  years,  we 
have  consolidated  many  of  our  smaller  headquarters  audit  sites. 

Capitalizing  on  Information  Resources  Technology 

As  you  know,  advances  in  the  information  sciences,  especially  microcomputer  technology, 
have  revolutionized  the  way  modem  organizations  function.  This  is  especially  true  for 
organizations  such  as  ours,  in  which  information  itself  is  both  a  major  input  and  the  principal 
product.  Today,  microcomputers  are  as  indispensable  to  our  staff  as  calculators  were  15 
years  ago.    In  fact,  our  newest  employees  are  accustomed  to  having  the  latest  computer 
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technology  available  to  them  in  their  educational  and  work  environments,  and  they  expect 
GAO  to  provide  similar  equipment  and  software.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  efforts 
over  the  past  several  years  to  acquire  desktop  and  portable  microcomputers,  we  have  met  our 
goal  of  providing  a  microcomputer  to  every  staff  member  who  needs  one. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  put  a  microcomputer  in  the  hands  of  each  staff  member. 
Rapidly  advancing  technology  quickly  turns  today's  state-of-the-art  computer  into  tomorrow's 
surplus  equipment.  This  is  true  not  only  for  microcomputers,  but  also  for  supporting 
software  and  equipment,  such  as  printers  and  telecommunications  devices.  There  is  no 
staying  even  in  this  area;  either  we  move  ahead  or  fall  behind.  To  move  ahead,  we  must 
integrate  information  technology  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  organization  itself.  We  have 
undertaken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  do  just  that. 

Two  years  ago  we  placed  in  operation  a  new  assignment  tracking  system  that  helps  us  better 
follow  the  progress  of  our  work  and  emphasize  key  decision  points  in  our  work  process.  More 
recently,  we  have  made  great  progress  in  our  efforts  to  pilot  a  wide  area  network  and  develop 
network-supported  applications  to  improve  our  assignment  process.  This  technology  holds 
the  potential  to  enhance  greatly  the  ability  of  our  geographically  dispersed  staff  to  respond 
to  growing  congressional  information  needs.  Networking  our  microcomputers  will  open  up 
opportunities  to  share  information  and  redesign  our  processes. 

Our  communications  capability  has  also  been  enhanced  by  initiatives  to  upgrade  telephone 
services  and  to  introduce  video-teleconferencing  to  our  headquarters  and  regional  offices. 
These  efforts  were  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Furthermore, 
the  changes  in  our  telephone  services  give  us  communications  compatibility  with  the 
legislative  branch,  significantly  reduce  costs,  and  provide  our  staff  with  new  features,  such 
as  voice  messaging  and  conferencing.  Our  video-teleconferencing  experience  began  with  a 
pilot  between  our  headquarters  and  Seattle  offices  and  was  recently  extended  to  include  our 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Denver  offices.  It  has  illustrated  that  this  technology  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  GAO's  operations,  particularly  at  a  time  when  travel 
funding  has  been  significantly  reduced. 

On  the  administrative  side,  we  have  also  added  significant  advances  in  automation.  For 
example,  we  consolidated  our  payroll,  personnel,  time  and  attendance,  assignment 
management,  and  supply  information  systems  which  are  now  being  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  National  Finance  Center.  This  has  proven  to  be  very  effective, 
and  we  believe  it  is  saving  the  taxpayers  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  We  have  also 
placed  in  operation  a  financial  management  package  that  meets  the  accounting  principles  and 
standards  we  promulgate  for  the  rest  of  the  federal  government.  The  system  has  successfully 
supported  production  of  timely,  auditable  fmancial  statements  for  the  past  4  years. 

Initiatives  to  Improve  Our  Efficiency  and  EfiTectiveness 

Several  years  ago,  in  recognition  of  the  central  role  each  GAO  employee  plays  in  achieving 
operational  efficiencies,  we  instituted  a  program  designed  to  eUcit,  study,  and  implement 
improvement  ideas  from  staff  throughout  the  organization.  Called  the  Operations 
Improvement  Program,  it  provides  a  vehicle  for  encouraging  employee  ideas  at  all  levels  and 
enlisting  employee  help  in  bringing  those  ideas  to  finoition.  Among  the  projects  that,  in  my 
opinion,  have  yielded  significant  benefits  are 
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•  the  enhanced  use  of  graphics  in  GAO  products  and  presentations,  through  decentraUzed 
graphics  centers  and  improved  training; 

•  the  use  of  bulk  mailing  to  achieve  significant  savings  in  mailing  costs;  and 

•  the  automation  of  the  preparation  of  assignment  initiation  paperwork  that  significantly 
reduced  administrative  burden  on  evaluator  staff. 

With  our  work  load  becoming  larger  and  more  analytically  and  technically  complex,  we  must 
increasingly  ask  whether  our  traditional  approaches  to  managing  and  performing  our  work 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  To  this  end,  we  recently  concluded  that 
we  must  seek  ways  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  innovation  in  everything  we  do,  and  111  discuss 
the  resulting  quality  management  program  toward  the  end  of  my  statement. 

How  GAO  Ensures  Quality  in  its  Work 

Another  question  often  asked  is  whether  GAO,  as  the  independent  auditor  and  evaluator  of 
executive  branch  programs  and  activities,  is  itself  subject  to  external  audit  or  quality  review. 
The  question  is  usually  phrased  as  "Who  audits  the  auditor?" 

Before  addressing  this  question  directly,  1  wish  to  point  out  that  GAO  has  in  place  a  well- 
documented  system  of  quality  controls  to  ensure  that  its  audit  and  evaluation  activities  are 
conducted  with  the  highest  degree  of  professionalism  and  in  conformity  with  all  appUcable 
quality  standards.  This  system  of  controls  is  augmented  by  careful  attention  to  the  selection 
and  training  of  highly  qualified  staff  operating  under  the  direction  of  experienced  and  expert 
supervisors  with  a  strong  sense  of  integrity  and  dedication  to  exacting  standards  of 
professional  conduct. 

No  GAO  assignment  is  started  without  being  approved  by  senior  managers  in  the  originating 
division.  In  addition,  top  advisers  and  I  regularly  review  all  new  starts.  Each  assignment 
team  also  reports  directly  to  a  senior  manager,  called  the  issue  area  director.  These  issue 
area  directors  typically  have  many  years  of  government  audit  and  evaluation  experience  and 
strong  technical  skills  and  programmatic  knowledge.  They  sign  many  of  our  reports  and 
frequently  testify  before  congressional  committees. 

The  data  collection  and  analysis  work  of  our  staff  is  carefully  documented  in  our  work  papers 
and  reviewed  by  experienced  supervisors.  When  a  congressional  requester  does  not  wish  us 
to  obtain  official  agency  comments  on  a  draft  report,  we  hold  exit  conferences  to  obtain  the 
views  of  responsible  officials  on  the  issues  to  be  discussed  in  our  reports.  Every  statement 
of  fact  in  a  GAO  product  is  independently  verified  by  an  experienced  evaluator  not  associated 
with  the  assignment  to  ensure  its  accuracy  and  support,  and  the  drafts  are  reviewed  by 
senior  GAO  managers  not  directly  associated  with  the  assignments  and  by  our  legal  staff 
prior  to  their  issuance  as  fmal  reports. 

But,  as  an  auditor,  1  recognize  that  no  matter  how  strong  a  system  of  controls  is,  periodic 
independent  checking  is  needed  to  ensure  that  it  is  operating  as  intended.  I,  therefore,  have 
taken  steps  to  systematically  test  compliance  with  GAO's  quality  control  system.  In  1983, 
we  initiated  an  annual  internal  quahty  review  program  --  called  PAQRS,  for  Post  Assignment 
Quality  Review  System.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  peer  review  programs  applied  by 
CPA  firms  and  most  other  government  auditing  organizations.    However,  an  important 
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qualification  is  that  it  is  conducted  by  GAO  staff,  carefully  selected  from  units  other  than  the 
ones  being  reviewed,  rather  than  by  external  reviewers. 

We  have,  therefore,  taken  other  steps  to  get  some  independent  perspectives  on  our  internal 
quality  assurance  processes.  Notably,  2  years  ago,  I  established  a  special  Quality  Control 
Review  Board,  chaired  by  Elliot  Richardson,  who  has  held  many  cabinet  and  subcabinet 
positions,  including  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Defense,  and  HEW,  and  Attorney  General.  The 
Board's  purpose  is  to  review  and  advise  us  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  internal  quality 
program. 

Other  members  of  this  Board  are  the  following: 

•  John  C.  Burton,  CPA,  of  Columbia  University,  former  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  former  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  at 

Columbia  University. 

•  David  F.  Linowes,  CPA,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  was  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Privatization;  Chairman,  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Nation's  Energy  Resources;  Chairman,  Federsd  Privacy  Protection  Commission;  and 
National  Partner,  Laventhol  &  Horwath. 

•  John  Rhinelander,  a  Washington  Attorney  with  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts,  and  Trowbridge; 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
who  held  other  legal  positions,  including  adviser  to  the  SALT  I  delegation,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  have  also  consistently  supported  the  idea  of  having  a  formal  external  qusdity  review  process 
for  GAO,  and  have  made  proposals  to  our  oversight  and  appropriations  committees  on  how 
this  might  be  done.  Such  a  review  would  be  consistent  with  Government  Auditing  Standards, 
which  require  organizations  conducting  audits  to  have  an  external  quality  control  review  at 
least  once  every  3  years  by  an  organization  not  Eiffiliated  with  the  organization  being 
reviewed.  However,  we  have  been  unable  to  implement  such  a  program  on  our  own, 
primarily  because  of  strongly  held  views  that  primary  responsibility  for  overseeing  GAO's 
operations  should  rest  with  the  appropriate  congressional  committees.  Recently,  however, 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  contracted  with  the  National  Academy  for  Public 
Administration  (NAPA)  to  conduct  a  broad  review  of  GAO  for  the  Committee.  We  will 
cooperate  fully  with  this  effort  and  expect  that  it  will  benefit  both  GAO  and  the  Congress. 

RECENT  POLICY  AND  PROCEDURAL  CHANGES 

As  you  are  well  aware,  a  number  of  concerns  have  been  raised  that  I  would  characterize  as 
dealing  wath  the  objectivity  of  our  work  and  the  fairness  of  certain  procedures  we  have 
followed  in  working  with  the  Congress.  Let  me  say  that  GAO  staff  have  always  taken  great 
pride  in  the  agency's  neutral,  nonpartisan  stance.  Our  audits,  evaluations,  and  investigations 
have  been  favorably  received  and  extensively  used  for  decades  by  pohcymakers  in  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  We  believe  this  wide  acceptance,  which  has  included  Members  of 
both  political  parties,  is  largely  due  to  the  high  degree  of  professionalism  that  goes  into  our 
work,  and  because  the  reports  we  produce  can  be  counted  on  to  offer  unbiased  and  objective 
findings  and  recommendations. 
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Nonetheless,  as  we  studied  these  concerns,  we  concluded  that  we  should  reexamine  certain 
of  our  policies  and  practices,  especially  as  they  relate  to  congressional  requests,  to  see  if  some 
changes  could  reinforce  and  demonstrate  our  strong  commitment  to  objectivity  and 
nonpartisan  assistance  to  the  Congress.  Before  I  discuss  these  changes,  a  little  background 
on  our  past  policies  and  the  problems  that  have  sometimes  arisen  would  probably  be  useful. 

Some  members  have  said  that  we  favor  the  m^ority  party.  However,  GAO  is  required  by  law 
to  do  work  for  committees  of  Congress  and  the  mEgority  party  sets  the  committees'  legislative 
and  oversight  agendas.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  much  of  our  work  is  in  response 
to  requests  by  the  chairs  of  committees  and  subcommittees.  While  this  has  been 
characterized  as  favoring  the  majority  party,  it  should  be  noted  that  GAO  accords  equal 
status  to  requests  for  work  sent  to  us  by  ranking  minority  members  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  work  that  we  do  for  individual  members  is  done  for  those  in  the  minority.  Incidentally, 
when  the  Republicans  controlled  the  Senate,  oiu-  Senate  request  work  was  weighted  toward 
Republican  committee  chairs. 

At  times,  a  requester  has  not  wanted  to  share  information  about  a  request  for  a  GAO  study 
or,  in  some  cases,  to  be  identified  as  the  source  of  the  request.  It  was  our  policy  in  the  past 
to  adhere  to  such  wishes,  causing  concern  to  some  Members.  Concerns  also  have  been 
expressed  about  our  pobcy  of  complying  with  requesters'  wishes  to  issue  a  report  without  first 
giving  the  affected  agency  an  opportunity  to  comment. 

Finally,  the  subject  of  GAO  detailees  was  an  issue  during  last  year's  house  floor  debate  on 
our  appropriation.  Pursuant  to  statute  and  the  rules  of  both  Houses,  GAO  is  authorized  to 
provide  staff  members  to  assist  committees  for  periods  not  to  exceed  1  year  without 
reimbursement  or  numerical  limit.  Although  assignments  are  generally  made  in  the  name 
of  the  chair  of  the  committee,  no  ranking  minority  member  has  made  a  request  for  a  GAO 
detailee  that  has  not  been  satisfied.  Problems  arise  when  committees  request  numerous 
detailees  or  ask  to  have  detailees  extended  beyond  the  1-year  statutory  Umit. 

To  address  these  concerns,  and  after  discussions  with  the  leadership  and  a  number  of  senior 
Members  of  both  houses,  we  have  made  what  I  beheve  are  some  very  positive  changes. 

•  First,  we  have  strongly  reinforced  our  policy  of  including  minority  Members  and  their  staffs 
in  early  discussions  of  GAO  strategic  plans  to  ensure  that  we  are  considering  their 
interests  and  priorities  and  that  they  are  aware  of  the  objectives,  focus,  and  strategies  for 
our  work  in  their  areas  of  interest. 

•  We  also  decided  last  year  that  GAO  would  no  longer  undertake  assignments  in  which  the 
requester  was  unwilling  to  be  identified  as  the  source  of  the  request.  We  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  treat  confidentially  any  aspect  of  an  assignment  in  which  disclosure  could 
jeopardize  the  success  of  ongoing  work  or  be  otherwise  inappropriate. 

•  Last  year,  we  began  sending  a  monthly  listing  of  all  new  job  starts  to  the  Senate  and 
House  majority  and  minority  leadership.  This  was  in  response  to  a  requirement  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  legislative  appropriations  bill.  This  listing,  along 
with  identifying  requesters,  when  asked,  will  allow  congressional  committees  and  Members 
to  become  aware  of  new  GAO  assignments  early  and,  if  they  desire,  to  seek  further 
information  about  the  work  from  the  requesters  themselves.   We  will  also  provide,  upon 
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request,  a  listing  of  the  ongoing  committee  work  being  done  for  a  given  committee  to  the 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of  that  committee. 

■  Although  we  have  long  taken  the  position  that  Hill  assignments  are  an  important  and 
valuable  experience  for  our  staff  and  that  detailees  provide  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Congress,  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  providing  that  service  have  caused  us  to 
rethink  our  specific  poUcies.  We  have  worked  with  committee  and  subcommittee  leadership 
to  reduce  the  number  of  congressional  detailees  and  are  strictly  adhering  to  the  1-year 
statutory  limitation.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  last  year,  we  had 
63  detailees  assigned  to  committees  and  subcommittees,  but  by  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1993,  we  had  only  29  staff  members  on  congressional  details. 

•  We  are  reemphasizing  to  our  own  staff,  as  well  as  to  congressional  requesters,  the  value 
of  agency  comments  in  ensuring  the  reliabihty  and  objectivity  of  our  reports.  In  particular, 
we  are  strongly  encouraging  requesters  to  allow  us  to  provide  the  agency  head  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  a  draft  report  when  the  issues  involved  are 
significant  or  controversial.  When  this  is  not  acceptable  to  the  requester,  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  fully  and  candidly  discuss  the  results  of  our  work  with  senior  agency  officials 
before  issuing  our  final  report. 

•  Some  congressional  requesters  choose  to  hmit  the  distribution  of  our  final  reports  for  up 
to  30  days  before  copies  are  sent  to  anyone  else.  To  expedite  the  communication  of  our 
work  results  to  other  interested  psirties,  including  other  Members  of  Congress  and  affected 
agencies,  we  would  prefer  to  reduce  the  maximum  30-day  restriction  period.  However,  we 
have  been  reluctant  to  do  this  unilaterally,  because  some  requesters  feel  this  restriction 
period  is  helpful.  Some  requesters  have  indicated,  however,  that  they  might  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  shorter  restriction  period  if  GAO  could  let  them  know,  in  advance,  precisely 
when  they  will  receive  a  final  report.  To  address  this  concern,  we  are  currently  exploring 
ways  to  improve  the  reliabihty  with  which  we  can  predict  report  issuance  dates. 

GAO's  role  in  relation  to  major  policy  issues  has  also  been  questioned.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
scope  of  GAO's  work  embraces  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  nation  and,  therefore, 
must  inevitably  deal  with  issues  of  poUcy  that  underhe  the  operations  it  examines.  We 
receive  hundreds  of  requests  each  year  (from  both  majority  and  minority  Members)  that 
expressly  ask  us  to  examine  matters  that  deal  with  virtually  every  significant  question  faced 
by  the  Congress.  In  answering  these  requests,  two  fundamental  principles  guide  GAO.  First, 
GAO  recognizes  that  its  role  is  advisory  only  and  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  deciding 
policy  lies  with  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  Second,  we  deal  with  these  issues 
only  as  they  logically  flow  ft-om  our  work.  Thus,  GAO  invariably  presents  its  positions  in  a 
balanced  manner,  often  including  a  range  of  options  for  the  Congress  to  consider.  Finally, 
I  want  to  say  without  quahfication  that  while  GAO  may  favor  a  specific  course  of  action 
based  on  its  analysis  of  relevant  information,  it  never  promotes  a  particular  position  on  the 
basis  of  pohtical  or  idealogical  considerations. 

Pursuing  Total  Quality  Management 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  is  interested  in  knowing  about  any  additional  changes  we 
would  like  to  see  that  could  improve  GAO's  effectiveness  to  Congress.  To  do  this  Td  Uke  to 
begin  by  describing  our  efforts  to  implement  total  quality  management  (TQM)  within  GAO. 
Our  future  success,  like  that  of  every  vital  organization,  requires  both  a  wilhngness  to  change 
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and  a  commitment  to  continual  improvement.  As  you  know,  total  quality  management  is  a 
leadership  philosophy  that  sets  the  quality  of  products  and  services  as  the  primary  goal  for 
an  organization  and  adopts  continued  improvement  as  a  way  of  life.  It  offers  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  managing  that  has  helped  both  pubhc  and  private  sector  organizations  make 
significant  improvements  in  quality  £uid  efficiency.  A  key  to  success  is  the  involvement  of 
every  employee  in  quahty  improvement  efforts. 

We  are  in  the  third  year  of  our  efforts  toward  implementing  the  total  quahty  management 
concept  at  GAO.  We  decided  to  explore  this  approach  after  our  1990  study  of  total  quality 
management  in  20  high  scoring  manufacturing  companies  from  among  those  competing  for 
the  Malcolm  Baldridge  National  Quality  Award.  What  we  foimd  was  that  these  firms  were 
successfully  building  quality  into  their  products  throughout  their  processes.  And  while 
improving  quahty,  they  also  achieved  higher  productivity,  greater  customer  satisfaction,  and 
better  employee  relations.  When  we  saw  what  total  quality  management  had  accomphshed 
in  the  private  sector,  we  decided  to  investigate  what  it  might  do  for  GAO.  During  1990,  we 
visited  a  niunber  of  companies  and  government  agencies  that  were  using  TQM  practices. 

Late  in  1990,  we  decided  to  go  forward  with  our  program,  because  we  were  convinced  by  our 
research  that  it  could  help  us  improve  our  processes  and  thereby  our  service  to  the  Congress. 
We  spent  1991  building  our  quahty  infrastructure  and  carefully  developing  our  plan.  In  April 
of  that  year,  we  established  a  high-level  Quahty  Council  made  up  of  senior  managers  to 
direct  and  guide  this  long-term  effort.  We  also  developed  oxu:  first  implementation  plan 
setting  three  major  goals-to  survey  oiu-  customers,  begin  to  analyze  key  processes,  and  train 
our  staff  about  TQM  concepts  and  practices.  We  learned  fi-om  our  customer  survey  that  we 
could  improve  our  communications  with  Congress-and  that  oiu-  responsiveness  and  the  way 
we  set  ovir  work  priorities  needed  attention. 

We  now  have  identified  four  key  priority  areas  that  will  guide  GAO  over  the  next  several 
years: 

1.  Improve  our  relationships  with  the  Congress. 

2.  Improve  the  efficiency  of  our  work  and  processes. 

3.  Increase  support  of  various  GAO  components  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress  and  our 
other  customers. 

4.  Increase  the  value  of  GAO  by  doing  things  more  efficiently  and  promoting  dollar  savings 
to  the  taxpayers. 

CHANGES  IN  OUR  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  CONGRESS 

You  also  asked  if  there  were  changes  in  GAO's  relationships  with  Congress  that  the 
Committee  should  consider  in  drafting  its  recommendations.  In  answering  that  question,  I 
would  like  to  address  several  areas  in  which  you  are  either  considering  changes  and/or  have 
already  heard  testimony. 
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Controlling  the  Quantity  and  Mix  of  Support  Agency  Work 

The  first  issue  involves  the  question  of  the  mix  of  work  that  the  support  agencies  perform  for 
the  Congress.  It  has  been  saiid  that  because  there  is  no  cost  to  congressional  requesters  for 
the  work  we  undertake,  there  is  no  incentive  for  Congress  to  focus  resources  on  high  priority 
work.  While  this  has  always  been  a  matter  of  concern,  and  particularly  in  a  time  of  scarce 
resources,  I  noted  earlier  that  GAO  has  taken  steps  that  we  believe  have  been  effective  in 
reducing  low  priority  work,  and  we  will  continue  to  work  on  this  issue.  Further 
encouragement,  however,  from  this  Committee  to  have  Congress  channel  request  work 
through  the  committee  structure  Eind  encourage  bipartisan  cooperation  on  work  related  to 
important  program  issues  would  be  welcomed. 

We  have  considered  proposals  put  forward  by  others  to  create  a  board  to  screen  or  approve 
the  requests  we  receive  or  to  create  a  voucher  system  that  would  ration  committee  access  to 
support  agency  services.  As  an  agency  that  is  asked  to  undertake  a  large  voliune  of  complex 
work,  we  are  concerned  about  the  administrative  practicality  of  these  mechanisms.  We 
would,  of  course,  be  wilUng  to  discuss  such  proposals  further  if  you  choose  to  pursue  them. 

I  would  caution  you,  however,  regarding  any  approach  that  would  limit  our  ability  to 
negotiate  the  scope  of  work  requested  of  us  or  our  flexibihty  to  undertake  work  on  our  own 
initiative.  Such  measures  are  tantamount  to  "muzzling  the  auditor,"  which  has  led  to 
disastrous  consequences  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Downsizing 

Any  significant  downsizing  presents  a  daunting  management  challenge,  which  we  would  face 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  federal  government.  Reducing  the  deficit  is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  government  today,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  solution  that  does  not 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  government.  In  addition,  quite  independent  of  the  budget 
problem,  many  citizens  have  lost  fziith  in  their  federal  government.  We,  therefore,  face  a  very 
difficult  task—to  create  a  government  that  is  smaller  and  less  expensive,  but  that  is  also 
efficient  and  responsive.   We  must  do  more  with  less. 

GAO  is  wilHng  to  do  its  part,  but  I  would  like  to  clearly  state  that,  in  my  view,  drastically 
reducing  GAO's  staffing  level  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  For  several  years,  we 
have  been  emphasizing  work  that  can  reduce  spending;  improve  cost-effectiveness;  and 
eliminate  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  Over  the  last  10  years,  every  dollar  invested  in  GAO  has 
been  returned  many  times  in  measurable  financial  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  GAO's  staffing  has  been  relatively  fixed  at  about  4,900  to  5,100  employees 
since  the  early  1970s,  while  our  potential  audit  universe-measured  by  the  number  of  federal 
programs  and  overall  budget  expenditures-has  gone  up  geometrically.  Looking  at  the  federal 
budget  for  example,  in  the  early  1970s,  federal  spending  wais  just  over  $200  bilUon  as 
compared  to  nearly  $1.5  trilUon  today.  We  have  also  seen  myriad  new  federal  programs, 
greatly  compUcated  state/federal  relationships,  and  huge  increases  in  the  complexity  of  tax 
laws  and  federad  regulations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  regarding  downsizing  is  how  it  is  accomplished.  At  GAO, 
downsizing  has  already  begun-our  staff  year  ceiling  was  reduced  to  4,900  for  this  fiscal  year, 
Emd  it  is  likely  to  be  reduced  more  during  the  next  2  years  due  to  funding  constraints.  We 
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can  do  this  successfully  and  without  jeopardizing  our  effectiveness,  as  long  as  it  is  done 
slowly  and  with  predictability. 

If  it  is  done  haphazardly  or  too  quickly  with  a  single  draconian  reduction,  we  will  lose 
talented  and  experienced  people,  thus  reducing  our  technical  and  subject  area  expertise  that 
have  taken  years  to  develop.  It  would  also  do  violence  to  the  gains  we've  made  in  building 
a  diverse  work  force,  which  is  much  more  representative  of  American  society  today  than  it 
was  just  10  years  ago.  As  you  probably  know,  I  am  now  working  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  achieve  the  flexibiUty  we  need  to  manage  our  reductions  at  GAO. 

Congress  must  also  realize  that  a  smaller  GAO  would  mean  fewer  reports  and  testimonies 
in  the  future. 

Modernizing  ADP,  Communications,  and  Facilities 

I  also  understand  that  a  major  issue  the  Committee  will  take  up  later  this  month  is  the  role 
information  and  communication  technology  can  play  in  increasing  legislative  branch 
effectiveness.  Earlier,  we  discussed  the  progress  we  have  made  in  computerization, 
publishing  technology,  and  communications,  including  video  conferencing,  as  well  as  our 
efforts  to  modernize  our  facilities.  These  enhancements  have  been  crucial  to  our  successful 
efforts  to  respond  to  increased  demand  for  oiu-  services  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
products  and  services.  They  have  also  allowed  us  to  be  much  more  responsive  to  the 
Congress  on  time-sensitive  assignments. 

Without  these  modem  technological  tools,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  respond  to  an 
increased  work  load  while  maintaining  the  same  staffing  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  budget 
stringency  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  implement  our  strategic  plans  in  the 
area  of  technology.  The  point  I'd  like  to  stress  then,  is  that  given  the  rapid  pace  of 
technological  change,  the  desire  to  downsize  and  the  likelihood  that  the  work  of  Congress  will 
become  even  more  complex,  legislative  branch  investment  in  equipment,  technology  and 
facihties  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

External  Review 

During  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  or  desirabihty 
of  an  external  quality  review  of  GAO.  I  have  supported  this  idea  and,  as  noted  earlier,  have 
attempted  to  have  an  external  peer  review  conducted.  The  recent  decision  by  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  to  fund  a  study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  is 
a  very  positive  development,  and  we  believe  that  periodic,  external  peer  review  should  be 
incorporated  in  GAO's  overall  review  process. 

Better  Oversight 

The  last  issue  I'd  like  to  address  is  also  one  the  Committee  is  considering.  Much  of  our  value 
to  the  Congress  is  our  assistance  in  oversight  of  the  executive  branch.  We  beheve  that  GAO 
could  be  more  useful  to  the  Congress  in  exercising  its  oversight  responsibiUty  if  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction  were  encouraged  to  hold  comprehensive  oversight  hearings  on  all 
major  agencies  annually  or  perhaps  once  during  each  Congress. 
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Such  hearings  would  utilize  agency  Chief  Financial  Officers'  annual  reports,  the  agency's 
audited  financial  statements,  and  annual  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  their  internal  controls, 
as  well  as  evaluation  and  investigative  work  performed  by  GAO,  the  other  congressional 
support  agencies,  and  the  Inspectors  General.  Federal  agencies  would  also  report  on  their 
progress  against  specific  goals  and  provide  information  on  the  kind  of  performance  measures 
envisioned  in  the  draft  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress. 


In  closing,  we  believe  that  the  investigative  and  analytical  work  we  perform  is  more  and  more 
at  the  forefront  of  congressional  efforts  to  deal  with  the  most  important  issues  facing  our 
nation.  As  we  move  further  into  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century,  it  is  clear  that  new 
issues  are  emerging  to  challenge  poUcymakers.  Dealing  with  such  issues  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  budget  deficit  will  require  your  best  thinking.  I  beheve  strongly  that  GAO  has  the 
expertise  to  assist  the  Congress  in  that  task.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  that  in  a  period 
of  budget  stringency  we  must,  and  we  intend  to,  make  the  best  use  of  our  resources. 

As  you  consider  the  functions  and  roles  of  those  staff  and  agencies  who  support  the  Congress 
during  this  period,  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  two  key  points.  First,  weU  over  99  percent 
of  federal  spending  is  managed  by  the  executive  branch.  Second,  effective  oversight  and 
evaluation  is  critical  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  government.  As  we  downsize.  Congress 
must  make  difficult  and  critical  decisions  for  which  reUable  information  and  analysis  is 
indispensable.  Thus,  drastic  cuts  in  legislative  branch  spending  would  have  limited  impact 
on  the  deficit,  whereas  providing  adequate  analytical  and  staff  support  to  Congress  as  they 
make  difficult  decisions  on  high  cost  programs  and  other  major  issues  could  be  an  investment 
that  pays  great  dividends  for  the  American  people. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  may  have  at  this  time. 
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Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 

Washington,  D.C.  20348 


June  25,  1993 


The  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hsunilton 
Co-Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  the 

Organization  of  the  Congress 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton: 

During  the  Joint  Committee's  June  10"'  hearing  on  the  congressional  support 
agencies,  I  was  asked  some  questions  by  the  Committee  Members  pertaining  to 
congressional  oversight,  federal  financial  management,  streamlining  the  federal 
budget  process  and  improving  GAO's  working  relations  with  Congress.   I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  prepare  responses  to  these  questions  so  they  can  be  (1) 
considered  by  the  Committee  Members  and  (2)  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Specifically,  I  am  forwarding 

•  a  proposal  to  help  enhance  congressional  oversight  of  the  executive  branch 
agencies  to  improve  agency  effectiveness  and  efficiency, 

•  three  ways  in  which  GAO  could  better  relate  to  its  principal  customers- 
Congress'  committees. 

•  some  ideas  that  could  lead  to  a  more  streamlined  budget  process,  and 

•  our  suggestions  on  how  to  achieve  much  needed  reform  of  the  financial 
management  of  the  Federal  Government, 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  concerning  our  responses,  please  contact 
Mr.  WUUam  J.  Gainer,  our  Director  for  Program  Planning,  on  (202)  512-6190. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 

cc:  Mr.  Wyncup 
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Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 

Waiihingtan.  D.C.  20548 


June  25,  1993 


The  Honorable  David  Dreier 

Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  the 

Organization  of  the  Congress 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Dreier: 

During  the  Joint  Committees  June  10""  hesiring  on  the  congressional  support 
agencies,  I  was  asked  some  questions  by  the  Committee  Members  pertaining  to 
congressional  oversight,  federal  financial  management,  streamlining  the  federal 
budget  process  and  improving  GAO's  working  relations  with  Congress.   I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  prepare  responses  to  these  questions  so  they  can  be  (1) 
considered  by  the  Committee  Members  and  (2)  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Specifically,  I  am  forweu-ding 

•  a  proposal  to  help  enhance  congressional  oversight  of  the  executive  branch 
agencies  to  improve  agency  effectiveness  and  efficiency, 

•  three  ways  in  which  GAO  could  better  relate  to  its  principal  customers- 
Congress'  committees. 

•  some  ideas  that  could  lead  to  a  more  streamlined  budget  process,  and 

•  our  suggestions  on  how  to  achieve  much  needed  reform  of  the  financial 
management  of  the  Federal  Government, 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  concerning  our  responses,  please  contact 
Mr.  William  J.  Gainer,  our  Director  for  Program  Planning,  on  (202)  512-6190. 

Sincerely  yours. 


OLi,f^.0^I^ 


Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 


cc:   Mr.  Wyncup 
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A  Proposal  to  Strengthen  Congressional  Oversight 

Our  recent  Transition  and  High  Risk  series  reports  demonstrated  the  substantial  costs  of 
the  federal  government's  most  vexing  and  persistent  management  problems.  The  reports 
confirmed  that  many  of  these  problems  result  from  long-standing  weaknesses  requiring 
long-term  solutions.  Therefore,  Congress'  current  examination  of  whether  it  should 
change  its  structure  and  operations  will  be  most  successful  if  done  as  part  of  a  broader 
effort  to  increase  the  responsiveness  and  effectiveness  of  the  federal  government. 

Congress  has  a  central  role  in  both  its  legislative  and  oversight  capacities  in  establishing, 
monitoring,  and  maintaining  both  government-wide  and  agency  specific  management 
reforms.   Specifically,  committees  of  jurisdiction  should  be  encouraged  to  hold 
comprehensive  oversight  hearings— using  a  wide  range  of  financial  performance  and 
evaluation  information.  We  believe  that  a  more  deliberate  and  coordinated  congressional 
oversight  process  could  encourage  the  sustained  progress  necessary  to  address  endemic 
government  management  weaknesses  and  foster  an  environment  of  continuous 
performance  improvement. 

Current  oversight  is  often  reactive  in  responding  to  topical  programmatic  issues  or 
immediate  crises.   Conversely,  members  repeatedly  express  frustration  that  they  do  not 
know  whether  programs  Congress  funds  are  making  a  difference.  This  absence  of  reliable 
performance  data  likely  contributes  to  what  some  have  characterized  as 
"micromanagement,"  where  Congress  focuses  on  the  process  of  management  rather  than 
on  the  results  of  management.   Meanwhile,  agency  managers  focus  more  on  their  budgets 
and  adhering  strictly  to  proscribed  procedures  as  their  measures  of  success,  rather  than 
achieving  results. 

This  pattern  can  only  be  broken  if  agencies  are  required  to  develop  and  report  on 
performance  and  if  congressional  oversight  focuses  on  performance  data. 

How  It  Would  Work 

Congress  should  consider  designating  lead  oversight  committees  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  for  each  federal  agency.  This  would  provide  a  better  alignment  of  executive 
branch  and  legislative  structures  and  improve  both  program  management  and 
congressional  oversight.   The  lead  oversight  committees  could  play  a  critical  role  in 
building  the  consensus  needed  throughout  Congress  on  agencies'  objectives  and  measures 
of  success. 

Oversight  hearings— annually  or  at  least  once  diuing  each  Congress— would  help  Congress 
maintain  a  broad  and  continuing  perspective  on  each  agency's  performance  and  the  status 
of  its  improvement  efforts.  Agencies'  performance  data,  joined  with  their  audited  fmancial 
statements;  annual  CFO  reports;  annual  internal  control  reports;  other  information, 
audits,  and  evaluations  by  GAO  and  other  congressional  agencies;  and  Inspector  General 
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audits,  should  help  ensure  that  Congress  has  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  the  agency 
is  achieving. 

Setting  the  Agenda  for  Strengthened  Oversight 

GAO,  other  congressional  support  agencies,  and  the  respective  executive  agency  could 
meet  with  lead  oversight  committees  early  in  each  Congress  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
broad  agenda  for  congressional  oversight,  with  additional  topics  to  be  added  as  events 
warrant. 

The  oversight  agenda  would  help  to  ensure  that  congressional  oversight  is  structured  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  agency's  performance,  opportunities  for 
improvement,  and  key  policy  and  programmatic  issues  needing  congressional  attention, 
such  as  the  need  to  adjust  goals  and  objectives  to  respond  to  new  developments. 
The  discussions  would  serve  as  a  way  for  the  congressional  support  agencies  to  reach 
agreement  with  Congress  on  the  mjgor  body  of  work  that  would  be  undertaken  over  the 
two  year  period.  As  the  hearing  date  approaches,  GAO  and  the  other  support  agencies 
could  assist  Congress  by  synthesizing  and  integrating  the  various  data,  leports,  and 
evaluations  for  committees. 

These  discussions  would  also  assist  each  federal  agency  in  making  sure  that  it  had 
agreement  on  its  mission,  goals  and  objectives,  and  intended  measures  of  performance. 

The  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (S.  20/H.R.  826)"which  Congress  is 
expected  to  pass  soon  with  strong  bipartisan  support-will  provide  an  additional  tool  in 
assisting  Congress  and  the  agencies  in  pursuing  an  oversight  agenda.   The  legislation 
would  require  federal  agencies  to  develop  strategic  plans,  set  agreed-upon  goals,  and  then 
measure  progress  toward  them.  The  bill  seeks  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
managers  have  both  the  incentives  and  the  tools  to  focus  on  program  results. 

Benefits  From  Enhanced  Congressional  Oversight 

•  Building  consensus  on  agency  mission,  program  goals  and  objectives,  and  appropriate 
measures  to  track  progress. 

•  Emphasis  on  overall  agency  performance. 

•  Continuing  and  more  systematic  focus  on  needed  long-term  agency  and  government- 
wide  management  improvement  initiatives. 

•  More  strategic  and  targeted  use  of  congressional  resources  and  time,  leading  to 
greater  congressional  effectiveness. 
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Working  relationships  between  GAO  and  the  Congress  have  generally  been  good  and  our 
June  10""  testimony  pointed  out  steps  that  we  have  already  undertaken  to  improve  our 
interactions  with  Congress.   The  relationships  might  be  further  improved,  however,  by 
reinforcing  certain  practices  that  we  have  found  useful  in  focusing  our  efforts  on  Congress' 
most  pressing  needs  and  helping  conserve  GAO's  limited  resources. 

Improved  Communication  on  Committee  Agendas  and  GAO  Work  Plans 

Early  in  each  session  of  Congress  and  periodically  thereafter,  GAO  now  encourages  its 
senior  staff  to  meet  with  Committee  chairs,  ranking  minority  members,  and  their  senior 
staff  to  exchange  information  and  ideas  about  work  that  GAO  might  do  to  address  issues 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  committees.  This  communication  has  been  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  conunittees  and  GAO.  For  example,  based  on  continuing  work  in  agencies,  GAO 
staff  often  identify  important  work  that  is  very  useful  to  the  committees.   In  turn,  the 
committees  make  GAO  aware  of  issues  of  special  interest,  and  provide  guidance  on  when 
the  work  should  be  completed  to  be  of  greatest  use. 

We  would  Uke  to  see  this  kind  of  regular  communication  exchange  take  place  with  more 
committees;  and,  through  the  committee  leadership  structure,  such  exchanges  covdd 
provide  important  information  to  help  ensure  that  GAO  is  addressing  Congress'  most 
pressing  needs,  and  enable  it  to  more  efficiently  plan  and  schedule  its  work.  This 
approach  may  also  result  in  more  of  GAO's  major  studies  and  reviews  being  conducted  for 
the  bipartisans  leadership  of  the  committees,  thxis  reducing  some  of  the  concerns  about 
GAO's  work  serving  the  interests  of  a  particular  pohtical  party. 

More  Frequent  Consultation  on  Statutorily  Mandated  Work 

In  making  resource  allocation  and  job  starts  decisions,  GAO  gives  high  priority  to  work 
that  it  is  specifically  required  to  do  pursuant  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress.   Sometimes, 
GAO  is  consulted  in  advance  and  can,  therefore,  influence  the  scope,  tuning,  or  frequency 
of  the  required  work,  or  can  suggest  alternative  sources  of  the  information  desired.  This 
is  not  Edways  the  case,  however,  and  the  impact  of  some  of  these  requirements  on  GAO's 
limited  resources  may  not  be  getting  the  attention  it  deserves.  To  bolster  our  planning 
process  and  help  ensure  the  most  effective  use  of  our  resources,  we  would  like  aU 
committees  to  consult  with  us  before  enacting  laws  that  call  for  new  audits  and  reviews. 

Working  Together  When  Requested  Work  Exceeds  GAO's  Capacity 

Despite  GAO's  efforts  to  incorporate  committee  interests  in  its  work  plans,  and  to  work 
with  committee  staffs  in  scheduling  its  work,  there  are  times  when  the  requests  for  GAO 
work  exceed  our  capacity  to  respond  in  a  timely  manner  without  disrupting  other 
important  work.  An  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  committee  leadership  to  work 
with  us  in  making  the  difficvdt  choices  among  competing  requests  for  GAO  work,  and  in 
deciding  which  of  their  projects  can  best  be  delayed  or  canceled,  would  be  helpful.  This 
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will  be  extremely  important  as  GAO  downsizes  its  staff  in  response  to  past  and 
anticipated  budget  reductions. 
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The  federal  deficit  is  a  major  problem  for  this  country.  Although  the  intractability  of  the 
deficit  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  budget  process,  the  deficit  has  nevertheless  burdened  that 
process.  The  debate  is  said  to  absorb  too  much  time.   The  involvement  of  authorization, 
appropriation,  and  budget  committees  is  attacked  as  creating  too  many  layers.  There  are 
multiple  votes-often  painful~on  the  same  or  overlapping  items. 

Both  the  structure  of  the  budget  and  the  process  should  help  the  Congress  focus  its 
attention  on  the  important  issues  and  tradeoffs  for  both  the  short  and  long  term.  And  it 
should  do  so  in  a  way  that  imposes  the  least  burden  on  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  cope 
with  the  many  other  demands  placed  on  it. 

What  are  the  problems  with  the  current  budget  process? 

1.  No-one  can  understand  either  the  budget  presentation  or  the  budget  process.   It  is 
opaque,  only  understood  by  budget  technicians.   0MB  has  stopped  producing  separate 
pubUcations  summarizing  the  budget  and  highlighting  key  issues  underl3dng  budget 
decisions. 

•  In  a  democracy  the  government  is  supposed  to  be  accountable  to  the  citizens. 
When  even  reasonably  dedicated  citizens  cannot  understand  the  budget  document 
or  the  budget  debate,  that  accountability  does  not  exist. 

2.  The  process  is  too  burdensome.  There  are  too  many  votes  (budget  resolution, 
reconciliation,  appropriations,  debt  limit)  that  overlap. 

•  Every  budget  reform  has  added  new  layers  to  the  process,  rarely  repealing  or 
replacing  pre-existing  processes.   Budget  committees,  and  resolutions  were  added  in 
1974  without  major  changes  in  the  appropriations  or  authorization  processes. 
GRH  and  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA)  added  new  procedures.  The 
BEA  discretionary  appropriations  caps  on  top  of  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  made  the  latter  largely  superfluous  as  a  source  of  substantive  guidance 
for  subsequent  congressional  budgetary  decisions. 

•  Moreover,  authorizing  major  programs  on  an  annual  basis  can  add  to  the  burden. 
Some  major  programs,  such  as  Defense  and  foreign  aid,  are  authorized  annually, 
forcing  Congress  to  review  these  areas  twice  each  year  through  separate 
authorization  and  appropriations  processes. 

3.  The  way  we  have  approached  deficit  reduction  in  the  last  decade  has  largely  ignored 
the  need  to  maike  longer-term  priority  decisions,  deferring  serious  rethinking  about 
the  federal  role  in  certain  policy  areas  or  the  way  the  federal  government  carries  out 
its  policies.  As  a  result,  existing  programs  are  favored  over  new  ones.   Marginal 
program  changes  or  short-term  freezes  are  often  substituted  for  major  program 
changes  or  reform. 
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•  We  spent  years  tinkering  with  the  health  system  but  made  no  fundamental 
changes  in  health  care.   It  is  only  because  the  rate  of  growth  has  outstripped  the 
ability  to  trim  at  the  edges  that  mEgor  change  is  now  on  the  agenda. 

•  The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  enabled  discretionary  spending  targets  to  be  met 
largely  through  defense  cuts.   However,  at  some  point  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
further  deep  cuts  in  defense,  and  m^or  changes  in  domestic  discretionary 
programs  may  have  to  be  looked  at  more  closely  as  a  source  of  budgetary  savings. 

•  The  process  does  not  prompt  the  Congress  to  focus  on  major  tradeoffs  and  choices. 
Only  when  the  process  facilitates  such  a  focus  will  we  recognize  that  we  cannot 
ignore  priorities  and  choices  while  we  get  the  deficit  under  control.  We  must  do 
both  together. 

4.    The  functional  structure  of  the  budget  resolution  was  intended  to  facilitate  such 
priority  setting,  even  sunong  related  programs  housed  in  different  authorizing 
committees.  However,  it  has  not  driven  actual  resource  allocations. 

•  The  functional  totals  do  not  translate  into  and  may  not  match  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  appropriations  subcommittees.  Priority-setting  essentially  has  been 
delegated  to  the  committees  of  each  house,  largely  Appropriations,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Finance. 

•  It  is  di£&cult  for  Congress  to  change  priorities  on  the  floor  since  spending  bills 
usually  come  one  at  a  time  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  tradeoffs.  Changes  are 
constrained  because  budget  rules  require  sponsors  of  changes  to  find  cuts 
elsewhere  to  stay  within  the  BEA  caps. 

•  BEA  creates  constraints  on  budget  tradeoffs  by  preventing  savings  from  mandatory 
spending  cuts  or  revenue  increases  to  fund  increases  in  discretionary  spending. 
This  limits  Congress's  ability  to  shift  spending  priorities  across  categories.  For 
example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sliift  spending  ft-om  the  elderly  to  children  since 
most  of  the  former  is  mandatory  and  the  latter  discretionary.   It  would  be  difficult 
to  shift  spending  away  from  consumption  programs  concentrated  in  the  mandatory 
sector  toward  investment  programs  funded  in  the  discretionary  sector-or  vice 
versa. 

What  responses/changes  make  sense  and  would  help  address  these  problems? 

1.    The  Budget  should  be  imderstandable  to  any  reasonably  dedicated  citizen.   Bring  back 
summary  documents  such  as  the  Budget  in  Brief.   Most  citizens  should  be  able  to 
understand  the  source  of  funds  and  how  they  are  spent. 

•  The  budget  presentation  should  be  restructured  to  highlight  the  trust  funds, 
government  operations,  investment  programs  and  enterprise  activities  within  the 
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budget.   Although  not  replacing  the  unified  budget  for  purposes  of  defining  and 
controUing  the  deficit,  this  budget  presentation  can  highlight  important  differences 
among  key  components  of  the  budget. 

•  Transparency  will  also  be  advanced  by  some  of  the  process  changes  suggested 
below.  Fewer  overlapping  votes  and  votes  on  more  meaningful  categories  will 
improve  the  chances  that  citizens  can  understand  the  budget  debate. 

2.  Congress  and  the  President  should  extend  their  agreements  on  a  multi-year  fiscal 
policy  path.  This  sets  the  framework  within  which  debates  over  the  composition  of 
the  budget  can  take  place.   It  brings  to  bear  the  longer-term  perspective  needed  to 
effectively  control  the  long-term  forces  propelling  higher  deficits. 

•  This  should  consist  of  a  leadership  agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  setting  forth  controllable  fiscal  policy  and  spending  targets.   This  should 
not  be  a  return  to  fixed  deficit  Umits  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  which  sought  to 
bind  Congress  to  unrealistic  goals  only  partially  controllable  through  government 
policies.  However,  unhke  the  current  BEA  which  essentially  permits  leaders  to 
ignore  deficit  growth  prompted  by  economic  and  technical  factors  not  controlled  by 
policy  actions,  a  new  framework  should  prompt  both  the  President  and  Congress  to 
decide  if  they  want  to  undertake  further  deficit  reduction  once  deficit  actuals 
significantly  exceed  projected  targets. 

•  Congress  should  consider  designing  the  spending  categories  in  such  an  agreement 
to  provide  more  guidance  on  overall  priorities.  Such  categories  could  be  related  to 
the  functional  categories  currently  used  in  budget  resolutions. 

3.  Within  the  firamework  of  this  multi-year  agreement  on  fiscal  policy  and  the  broad 
allocation  of  spending,  the  budget  resolution  process  could  become  streamUned.  For 
example,  with  multi-year  spending  targets  in  place,  the  budget  resolution  may  not 
need  to  be  enacted  annually. 

4.  Multi-year  authorizations  would  provide  a  longer-term  perspective  within  which 
appropriations  would  be  determined.   In  addition,  there  is  no  reason  to  re-examine 
and  re-authorize  programs  more  often  than  they  might  actually  be  changed. 

5.  More  multi-year  appropriations  should  be  considered. 

•  If  we  are  serious  about  using  the  budget  to  encourage  better  management  and  a 
more  efficient  use  of  resources-or  if  we  want  to  eliminate  the  perverse  incentives- 
we  need  to  reconsider  the  extensive  use  of  single-year  appropriations. 

6.  Eliminate  the  debt  limit  and  the  vote  to  increase  it. 
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•    The  debt  limit  serves  no  useful  purpose.   It  may  be  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
miscommunication  and  opaqueness  in  the  process.   Certainly  the  debt  limit  does 
not  do  what  the  public  assumes  from  its  title-limit  public  debt.   The  public  debt  is 
a  function  of  spending  and  revenue  decisions  made  long  before  the  debt  ceiling  is 
approached.  Voting  on  raising  the  debt  Umit  is  rather  like  voting  on  whether  to 
honor  already-issued  checks.  The  vote  on  increasing  the  debt  limit  serves  only  two 
purposes:   it  is  a  "must  pass"  vehicle  to  which  other  items  may  be  attached;  it  is  an 
easily  misunderstood  vote  for  which  a  member  can  be  attacked. 

7.  Streamlining  the  budget  process  as  outlined  above  could  free  up  more  of  Congress's 
time  to  perform  oversight  of  federal  agencies  and  programs. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

Widespread  financial  management  weaknesses  are  crippling  the  ability  of  our  leaders  to 
effectively  run  the  federal  government.   Reducing  the  federal  deficit  reqviires 
monumentally  difficult  decisions.   If  our  government  is  to  make  these  decisions  in  an 
informed  manner,  it  must  have  better  financial  information.   Our  citizens  must  also  have 
access  to  meaningful  information  that  allows  them  to  judge  the  performance  of  their 
government  and  that  provides  fundamental  accountability.   Because  these  data  are  not 
available  today,  public  confidence  in  the  federal  government  as  a  financial  steward  has 
been  severely  undermined. 

The  problems  are  pervasive.   The  17  high-risk  areas  in  government  that  we  have 
identified  for  special  attention  can  trace  many  of  their  difficulties  to  a  common  source: 
severe,  fundamental  weziknesses  in  financial  management.   These  weaknesses  have 
contributed  to  such  problems  as  insufficient  oversight  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
distributed  under  the  Department  of  Education's  guaranteed  student  loan  programs,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  (IRS)  inability  to  manage  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  receivables, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense's  inadequate  control  over  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
inventory. 

Poor  financisd  management  is  also  evident  throughout  the  almost  100  government  high- 
risk  areas  identified  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB).  The  former 
Director  of  0MB  described  the  federal  financial  management  system  as  "essentially  a 
primitive  cash  budgeting  system-without  satisfactory  controls  or  audits;  without  accruals; 
without  balance  sheets;  without  a  clear  picture  of  assets,  Uabilities,  returns  on 
investment,  or  risks." 

Not  only  does  the  government  do  an  abysmal  job  of  rudimentary  bookkeeping,  but  it  is 
also  far  firom  having  the  modem  financial  systems  one  would  expect  of  a  superpower.  At 
prec-ant,  the  federal  government  runs  the  world's  largest  financial  operation  without  the 
reUable  information  needed  for  making  informed  decisions.   It  annually  spends  about  $1.5 
trillion-almost  a  quarter  of  the  country's  gross  national  product-using  unreliable  systems 
and  ineffective  controls.  And  it  manages  hundreds  of  programs,  many  of  them 
individually  larger  than  our  nation's  biggest  publicly  owned  corporations,  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  financial  condition  and  the  results  they  achieve. 

The  federal  government  can  no  longer  afford  to  operate  this  way.   It  must  address  three 
major  areas  of  weakness 

•  First,  financial  data  are  often  inadequate  or  erroneous. 

•  Second,  financial  systems  and  controls  are  unreliable. 

•  Third,  results-oriented  reports  on  financial  condition  and  operating  performance  are 
largely  nonexistent. 
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A  roadmap  for  addressing  these  weaknesses  was  established  in  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  (CFO)  Act  in  November  1990.  The  act  established  a  much-needed  leadership 
structure  consisting  of  a  new  Deputy  Director  for  Management  and  a  Controller  in  0MB 
amd  professionally  qualified  chief  financial  officers  in  all  major  agencies.  These  CFOs  are 
to  report  directly  to  agency  heads  and  are  to  be  given  broad  authority  for  financial 
management. 

To  improve  the  reliability  of  financial  information  and  to  overhaul  financial  systems  and 
controls,  the  act 

•  requires  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  for  all  government  revolving  and 
trust  fiinds  and  commercial  operations,  and  for  10  pilot  agencies; 

•  calls  on  inspectors  general  (IG)  to  perform  financial  audits  to  verify  information  and 
underlying  controls; 

•  ties  the  reporting  of  internal  control  weaknesses  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA)  to  reporting  by  the  CFOs; 

•  mandates  that  OMB  devise  a  5-year  improvement  plan  and  that  each  agency  provide 
a  comprehensive  plan  that  translates  OMB's  plan  into  meaningful  change;  and 

•  gives  the  CFOs  responsibility  for  asset  management,  covering  such  things  as  credit 
and  inventory  management. 

To  ensure  that  financial  reporting  focuses  on  results,  the  act 

•  requires  that  the  agencies'  CFOs  oversee  budget  execution-how  money  is  spent  in 
carrying  out  programs  and  operations; 

•  requires  the  systematic  measiu-ement  of  performance  and  the  development  of  cost 
information;  and 

•  mandates  an  annual  financial  management  status  report  by  each  CFO  that  shows 
where  the  agency  stands  financially,  what  it  has  achieved,  and  what  the  future  holds 
in  financial  terms. 

Actions  Needed 

The  following  actions  are  essential  to  successfully  implementing  needed  reforms: 
The  Congress  should 

•  amend  the  CFO  Act  to  require  audited  financial  statements  on  an  annual  basis  for  all 
major  agencies  and  for  the  government  overall; 
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•  focus  closely  on  CFO  appointments  to  ensure  the  qualifications  of  these  individuals; 

•  conduct  annual  oversight  hearings  using  the  CFO's  annual  reports  and  audited 
financial  statements;  £uid 

•  provide  the  necessary  funding  support  for  financial  reform  efforts  through  investments 
in  modem  systems,  personnel  development,  expanded  financial  reporting  and 
auditing,  and  a  strengthened  Office  of  Federal  Financial  Management. 

The  President  should 

•  make  financial  management  reform  a  high  priority  in  the  administration; 

•  hold  agency  heads  accountable  for  successfully  implementing  the  CFO  Act  and  for 
attaining  good  financial  management,  effective  internal  controls,  and  soimd  financial 
reporting  that  ties  together  financial  and  program  information; 

•  ensure  a  high  level  of  financial  management  leadership  in  0MB  and  provide  adequate 
resources  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Financial  Management;  and 

•  appoint  to  the  agencies*  CFO  positions  only  highly  qualified  individuals  who  (1)  have 
extensive  practical  experience  and  demonstrated  abiUty  in  financial  management,  as 
mandated  by  the  CFO  Act,  and  (2)  meet  the  qualifications  established  by  0MB. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should 

•  closely  monitor  agencies'  adherence  to  existing  accounting  policies  and  procedures  in 
order  to  improve  data  accuracy,  and  promptly  take  necessary  remedial  action  when 
agencies  are  not  doing  the  job; 

•  expand  OMB's  ability  to  oversee  and,  where  needed,  direct  agencies'  actions  to  correct 
long-standing  internal  control  weaknesses  and  high-risk  problems,  especially  in  cases 
in  which  results  have  not  been  forthcoming; 

•  foster  a  strong  program  of  financial  statement  auditing  by  supporting  needed  funding 
for  IGs  and  audit  requirements  that  meet  the  broad  objectives  of  the  CFO  Act; 

•  promote  and  closely  oversee  agencies'  efforts  to  build  first-class  financial  management 
infrastructures-both  personnel  and  systems; 

•  provide  an  appropriate  firamework  for  integrating  accounting,  program,  and  budget 
S3rstems  and  data  to  (1)  develop  more  useful  and  relevamt  information  for  decision- 
making and  oversight  and  (2)  break  down  traditional  barriers  between  program  and 
financial  management; 
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continue  to  work  with  GAO  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  develop  accounting 
standards  and  concepts  to  meet  the  luiique  needs  of  the  federal  government; 

expand  financial  reporting  to  encompass  the  full  range  of  accountability,  which 
includes  operating  results,  program  performance  measurement,  and  cost  information; 
and 

establish  minimum  levels  of  continuing  professional  education  requirements  for 
financial  management  personnel  and  work  with  the  CFO  Council  to  develop  and 
expand  training  programs. 
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1.  What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your  1-1 
authorizing  statutes  and  how  has  this  mission  changed 

over  time? 

2.  What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization?  2-1 

3.  What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization?  3-1 

4.  Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your  4-1 
organization  from  1971  to  1993  who  are,  or  who  were, 

compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  GS-16 
or  an  SES  Level  1,  with  their  titles  and  the  level  at 
which  they  were  compensated. 

5.  How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have?  What  is  5-1 
the  breakdown  of  employees  by  pay  grade  and  job  type? 

6.  What  is  the  profile  of  the  educational  quahfications  of  6-1 
your  employees  in  categories  for  which  at  least  a  college 

imdergraduate  degree  is  a  normal  expectation?  Do  your 
employees  in  this  category  have  continuing  education 
requirements? 

7.  Provide  a  hst  of  all  formal  publications  issued  in  the  7-1 
last  year.   Provide  copies  of  illustrative  types  of  work 

products. 

8.  How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed  and  executed?  What  8-1 
reviews,  if  any,  exist  for  professional  work?  Do  you  seek 

outside  peer  review  of  your  projects? 

9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  9-1 
your  organization? 

10.  In  what  areas  do  you  beUeve  your  organization  has  improved  10-1 
or  failed  to  improve  in  the  last  five  years? 

11.  What  improvements  in  your  organization  are  required  and  how  11-1 
should  these  be  accomplished? 
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12.  What  is  the  process  by  which  your  organization  evaluates  12-1 
the  quality  of  its  work?  If  external  or  internal  evaluations 

have  been  made  of  your  organization,  please  provide  copies  of 
these  reviews. 

13.  What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization  evaluates  13-1 
the  impact  of  its  work  on  the  pohcy-making  process  and  policy 

outcomes?  Please  provide  us  with  all  available  analytic  data 
about  the  actual  impact  of  your  work.   If  no  such  analytic  data 
exists,  please  explain  why? 

14.  How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  How  much  of  your  14-1 
work  is  self-initiated  and  how  much  is  Congressionally  requested? 

For  those  projects  that  are  self  initiated,  what  process  do  you 
have  in  place  to  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  Can  you  fulfill 
all  Congressional  requests?  If  not,  how  do  you  select  among 
Congressional  requests? 

15.  Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of  the  15-1 
Congressional  requests  you  undertook  in  the  last  year,  including 

copies  of  any  computerized  databases  that  you  maintain  to  track 
such  work.  This  need  not  include  the  specific  names  of  the  requesters. 

16.  To  what  degree  do  Congressional  requesters  sometimes  try  to  16-1 
strongly  influence  the  results  of  your  work?  Please  describe 

generally  the  kinds  of  situations  that  arise. 

17.  In  the  conduct  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations  that  relate  to  17-1 
executive  branch  agencies,  describe  how  you  interface  with  the 

executive  branch  agencies  that  are  the  subject  of  your  work. 

Do  you  allow  executive  branch  agencies  to  comment  on  your  work 

prior  to  publication?  If  yes,  describe  the  process.  If  no, 

why  not?  Do  you  allow  Congressional  requesters  to  comment  on 

your  work  prior  to  publication?   If  yes,  please  give  details. 

18.  How  fi-equently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way  try  to  have  your  18-1 
recommendations  for  changes  in  executive  branch  agencies 

implemented?  How  is  this  done?  What  percentage  of  your  reports 
result  in  concrete  action  by  the  Congress? 

19.  If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes  in  executive  19-1 
branch  activity,  to  what  extent  do  executive  branch  agencies  make 

any  changes  to  reflect  yoiu-  recommendations?  If  such  changes  are 
infrequently  made,  why  is  that? 
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20.  What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  £ind  20-1 
for  the  start  of  the  next  century? 

21.  What  changes  would  you  Uke  to  make  in  your  organization's  21-1 
operations? 

22.  What  changes  would  you  hke  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you  22-1 
interact  with  either  the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch? 

23.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets  23-1 
and  staffing  levels,  as  well  as  any  pro  forma  projections  of 

futvu-e  budgets  and  staffing  levels  you  may  have  prepared? 

24.  Do  you  ever  "detail"  employees  to  Congressional  staffs?  24-1 
If  so,  under  what  circumstances  does  this  occur?  Please  provide  a 

complete  Hst  of  all  detailed  staff  over  the  last  two  years, 
and  to  whom  they  were  detailed. 

25.  To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in  outside  25-1 
fund-raising  from  private  sources,  such  as  foundations?  How 

are  these  fimds  used?  (Please  specify  the  amoimt  of  money 
raised  each  year  for  the  past  decade.)  Does  any  Congressional 
Committee  oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 

26.  Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently  authorized?  How  26-1 
many  House  and  Senate  Committees  oversee  your  organization? 

27.  Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  appendix  27-1 
documents,  procedures  your  organization  uses  to  consider 

employee  complaints  about  unfair  employment  practices.   How 
many  complaints  have  been  filed  over  the  past  five  years? 
What  is  the  process  through  which  these  complaints  are 
considered?  What  was  the  outcome  of  these  cases? 
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Mission  Question  1 


What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your  authorizing  statutes  and  how  has 
this  mission  changed  over  time? 

The  General  Accounting  Office  assists  the  Congress  in  its  legislative  oversight  of  the  executive 
branch.   We  see  our  mission  as  seeking  to  achieve  honest,  efficient  management  and  full 
accountability  throughout  government.  We  serve  the  public  interest  by  providing  members  of 
Congress  and  other  policy  makers  with  accurate  information,  unbiased  analysis  and  objective 
recommendations  on  how  to  best  use  public  resources. 

Both  GAO  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (now  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  were 
created  in  1921,  the  outgrowth  of  efforts  at  that  time  to  modernize  federal  budgeting  and 
accounting  practices  after  World  War  I.   In  return  for  creation  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  which 
centralized  the  budget  authority  of  the  executive  branch  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  Congress 
insisted  upon  creation  of  GAO  within  the  legislative  branch  to  monitor  and  audit  federal 
expenditures. 

GAO  has  always  existed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Congress.  At  first,  in  an  era  of  limited 
government,  this  involved  simple  auditing  of  vouchers  to  make  certain  that  federal  payments 
were  correct.   But  just  as  Congress  adapted  to  an  increasingly  complex  world  as  the  decades 
passed,  so  GAO  changed  to  help  Congress  grapple  with  more  difficult  and  complex  issues. 

Most  of  GAO's  work  is  done  for  congressional  committees,  principally  through  independent 
evaluations  of  federal  programs  and  pohcies,  fmancisd  audits,  legal  opinions,  and 
recommendations  for  improving  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  government.   GAO  is  required 
to  do  work  requested  by  committee  chairmen;  as  a  matter  of  policy,  GAO  assigns  equal  status  to 
requests  from  ranking  minority  members.   The  range  of  issues  examined  by  GAO  span  the 
breadth  of  national  concerns:   health  care  costs  and  access,  national  security,  energy  programs, 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  financial  institutions,  environmental  protection,  education,  the  space 
program,  transportation,  tax  administration,  income  security  and  many  others. 

In  order  to  do  this  work,  the  modem  GAO  has  become  an  agency  of  men  and  women  who  possess 
knowledge  and  skills  in  a  host  of  disciplines.   GAO  is  a  highly  professional  organization  made  up 
of  accountants  and  lawyers,  actuaries  and  statisticians,  economists  £md  computer  specialists, 
engineers  and  health  care  specialists,  public  policy  experts  Emd  criminal  investigators.   More 
than  80  percent  of  GAO's  workforce  is  college  educated.   About  40  percent  of  our  staff  have 
advanced  degrees. 

GAO  also  has  a  field  structure  unique  among  Congressional  support  agencies.   St£iff  is  located 
not  just  in  Washington,  but  throughout  the  country,  with  a  small  contingent  in  Europe.   This 
gives  GAO  the  ability  "to  follow  the  federal  dollar  wherever  it  goes"  and  to  gather  data  at  first 
hand.   This  ability  to  gather  data  means  that  Congress  need  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
executive  branch  or  interest  groups  for  the  information  it  needs  to  legislate., 

While  GAO  audits  and  evaluations  are  the  most  visible  portions  of  GAO's  work  and  absorb  the 
largest  share  of  agency  resources,  GAO  has  other  functions  as  well.   Present  day  accounting 
activities  include  prescribing  accounting  principles  and  auditing  standards  for  use  throughout 
the  U.S.  government  and  evaluating  accounting  systems  and  controls  used  by  executive  agencies. 
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GAO  also  has  authority  to  settle  claims  against  the  federal  government  when  a  settlement  made 
by  an  executive  agency  is  appealed.   In  addition,  GAO  issues  legal  decisions  on  matters  involving 
government  revenues  and  expenditures;  these  decisions  are  binding  on  federsd  agencies.   Finally, 
GAO  resolves  protests  made  against  the  award  of  federal  government  contracts;  the  agency 
handles  about  3,000  such  bids  each  year. 

The  role  we  play  today  has  been  influenced  by  hterally  hundreds  of  provisions  in  individual  laws 
directing  GAO  to  undertake  specific  audits  or  reviews  Eind  giving  GAO  the  authority  to  examine 
previously  off-hmit  areas,  such  as  the  FBI,  the  IRS,  and  much  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Literally,  thousands  of  other  studies  have  either  been  assigned  to  GAO  in  congressionsd 
committee  reports  or  requested  by  committee  chairs,  ranking  minority  members,  or  individual 
senators  and  representatives.   These  demands  have  helped  shape  GAO's  role,  and  have  pushed 
GAO  towaird  more  complex  questions  requiring  a  sophisticated  and  well  trained  work  force. 

The  role  GAO  plays  today  is  the  culmination  of  nearly  75  years  of  service  to  Congress.   The 
agency's  commitment  to  quaUty  is  the  single  most  important  principle  governing  its  work.   We 
define  high  quahty  work  as  (1)  objective  and  independently  derived;  (2)  accurate,  timely  and 
meaningful;  and  (3)  presented  in  a  way  most  useful  to  responsible  officials.   The  agency  values 
its  people  and  the  diversity  and  skiUs  they  bring  to  the  service  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public.   GAO  aspires  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  best  in  audit,  evaluation  and  program  analysis. 

Our  mission  differs  from,  but  complements,  those  of  the  other  support  agencies.  All  four  of  the 
agencies-CBO,  CRS,  OTA  and  GAO~provide  research  services  to  the  Congress.   And  all  four 
agencies  are  staffed  with  well  educated  and  highly  skilled  professionals.   Nonetheless  each  has  a 
distinct  mission.   As  the  press  so  frequently  reports,  GAO  is  Congress'  "watchdog."   Unlike  the 
other  support  agencies,  GAO  primarily  audits,  investigates  and  evaluates.   Our  primary  role  is 
not  to  assess  new  technologies,  make  budget  estimates,  nor  provide  library  research  services. 

GAO's  major  focus  is  to  (1)  provide  assurance  that  adequate  financial  and  memagement  controls 
cover  the  operations  of  government  agencies  and  programs  and  (2)  produce  reliable  information 
for  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness,  efficiency  and  economy  of  government  activities.   By 
conducting  financial  and  performance  audits,  program  evaluations,  and  special  studies,  GAO 
determines  whether  Government  agencies  are 

•  properly  accounting  for  the  resources  Congress  provides; 

•  conducting  their  programs  efficiently  and  effectively; 

•  complying  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

•  controlling  fraud  and  abuse;  eind 

•  achieving  results  intended  for  the  programs  they  manage. 

Important  aspects  that  distinguish  GAO  firom  its  sister  agencies  are  that 

•  We  have  nearly  2,000  staff  located  away  fi-om  Washington.  These  staff  are  in  14  regional 
oSlces,  two  international  offices,  and  numerous  smaller  offices  and  audit  sites.   We  can  and  do 
"kick  the  tires"  by  placing  staff  on  location,  virtually  anywhere,  permitting  direct  observation 
of  events  and  collection  of  original  data. 
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•  By  statute  we  have  access  to  essentially  all  federal  records  at  their  source.  This  is  important 
because  not  everyone  we  audit  is  predisposed  to  turning  over  all  the  records  which  might 
raise  questions  about  how  well  they  are  managing  a  program.   In  addition,  GAO's  reputation 
for  the  care  with  which  it  handles  data,  frequently  means  that  our  staff  can  gain  voluntary 
access  to  sensitive  or  proprietary  data  unavailable  to  others. 

•  GAO's  non-classified  reports  are  made  available  to  the  public,  and  can  therefore  be  used  by 
any  Member  of  Congress,  agency  official  or  citizen. 

•  We  are  authorized  to  make  recommendations,  in  addition  to  analyzing  data,  reaching 
conclusions  and  reporting  facts. 

In  the  1970s,  Congress  first  became  concerned  about  potential  duplication  between  GAO  and  the 
other  support  agencies.   We  took  several  steps  in  response  to  that  concern. 

•  Prior  to  the  start  of  any  project,  our  managers  are  required  to  contact  the  other  three  agencies 
to  determine  whether  potential  dupUcation  exists. 

•  We  circulate  copies  of  the  Research  Notification  System  report  to  key  staff  in  each  agency. 
The  RNS  catalogs  new  starts,  ongoing  and  recently  completed  work  in  each  of  the  agencies. 

•  An  Interagency  Coordinating  Group  meets  about  every  two  months  to  discuss  potential 
duplication  and  to  otherwise  exchange  agency  information  to  help  us  perform  our  missions. 

•  Our  subject  matter  experts  meet  frequently  to  exchange  ideas,  identify  issues  and  sort  out 
roles. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  we  are  much  like  the  Inspectors  General,  but  though  we  both  spring 
from  an  auditing  tradition  our  missions  are  markedly  different.   Our  staff  do  have  many  of  the 
same  skills  needed  by  Inspectors  General  and,  indeed,  many  former  GAO  employees  work  in 
their  offices.  Yet  GAO  differs  significantly  from  them,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
assume  that  you  could  replace  one  with  the  other.   These  differences  include  the  following: 

•  GAO  is  independent  of  the  agencies  and  reports  directly  to  the  Congress.   The  Inspectors 
General  may  report  some  of  their  work  to  the  Congress  but  they  are  clearly  in  the  Executive 
Branch. 

•  No  other  agency  has  GAO's  breadth  of  coverage.   Over  time,  we  audit  virtually  every  major 
federal  program. 

•  IGs  concentrate  on  the  specific  activities  of  their  agencies.  Thus,  they  frequently  review 
specific  contracts  or  installations.   GAO's  scope  is  generally  far  more  comprehensive.  We  look 
at  national  programs  and  issues  that  often  cross  severed  agencies. 

•  Like  other  federal  entities,  the  IGs  are  subject  to  review  by  the  GAO.   We  clearly  have  the 
responsibiUty  to  see  how  well  the  IGs  are  carrying  out  their  tasks. 
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What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 
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Functions  Question  3 


What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization? 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  through  its  reports  and  testimonies  at  hearings,  provides 
objective  information  and  analysis  about  government  operations  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
at  leu-ge.   GAO  helps  the  Congress  carry  out  its  oversight  and  legislative  duties.   With  (1)  a 
muItidiscipUned  staff  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas  and  (2)  outreach  to  a 
wide  range  of  academic  and  professional  expertise,  GAO; 

•  audits  and  evaluates  the  programs,  activities,  and  financial  operations  of  virtually  all  Federal 
agencies, 

•  makes  recommendations  for  saving  tax  dollars  and  otherwise  improving  government  by 
bringing  to  light  ignored  problems  that  need  attention, 

•  investigates  potential  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  Federal  entities, 

•  provides  legal  opinions  to  the  Congress  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  renders  decisions  to 
executive  agencies  on  the  legahty  of  pubhc  expenditures  and  on  government  contract 
controversies  involving  Federal  activities, 

•  settles  claims  by  and  against  the  government,  and 

•  establishes  government  accounting  and  auditing  standards. 
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Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your  organization  from  1971  to  1993 
who  are,  or  who  were,  compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  GS-16  or  an 
SES  Level  1,  with  their  titles  and  the  level  at  which  they  are  compensated. 

Attached  are  listings  of  GAO  managers  compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  GS-16 
or  SES  Level  1  for  each  calendar  year  beginning  in  1972.   We  were  unable  to  retrieve  the 
information  for  1971.   The  hstings  reflect  the  number  of  staff  who  may  have  served  at  these 
levels  during  the  course  of  each  year,  not  the  number  on  board  at  any  one  point  in  time. 


See:      Attachment  4        All  Permanent  "ES"  and  "GS"  Supergrade  (18,17,16)  Executives  for 
January  1972  to  Current 
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Question  5 


How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have?  What  is  the  breakdown  of 
employees  by  pay  grade  and  job  type? 

As  of  May  24,  1993,  GAO  had  4,970  permanent  employees--4,821  working  a  full-time  schedule 
and  149  working  a  part  time  schedule.  These  employees  are  assigned  to  more  than  80  job  series, 
although  more  than  63  percent  of  GAO's  workforce  occupy  evaluator,  evaluator-related  and 
accounting  positions. 


Occupational  Group 

Number 

Occupational  Group 

1 
Number 

Evaluator 

2,870 

Wage  Grade 

37 

Gen  Adm,  Clerical  &  Office 

977 

Investigation 

27 

Accounting  and  Budget 

291 

Business  and  Industry 

18 

Legal  and  Kindred 

193 

Education 

10 

Social  Science  and  Psychology 

162 

Equip,  Facilities  and  Services 

4 

Personnel  Mgt  &  Ind  Relations 

84 

Engineering  and  Architecture 

3 

Library  and  Archives 

49 

Physical  Sciences 

2 

Information  and  Arts 

45 

Supply 

2 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

35 

Miscellaneous  Occupations 

161 

Attachment  5  identifies  the  number  of  employees  working  in  occupational  groups  by  grade  level. 

GAO's  evaluator  and  evaluator-related  employees  and  attorneys  are  assigned  to  broad-bands.  To 
faciUtate  your  review,  the  hst  below  identifies  general  schedule  equivalent  levels  for  each  band. 


Evaluator/Evaluator  Related  Staff 
PE-III  GS-15 

PE-II  GS- 13/14 

PE-IF  GS-12 

PE-ID  GS-7/9/11 


Attorneys 

PA-II  GS-15 

PA-IF  GS-14 

PA-ID  GS-13 


See:      Attachment  5 


Count  of  Current  Permanent  GAO  Employees  by  Occupational 
Groups 
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Question  6 


What  is  the  profile  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  your  employees  in  categories 
for  which  at  least  a  college  undergraduate  degree  is  a  normal  expectation?  Do  your 
employees  in  this  category  have  continuing  education  requirements? 

The  following  table  provides  information  about  the  educational  background  of  employees  working 
in  positions  for  which  at  least  a  college  undergraduate  degree  is  a  normal  expectation.   GAO  has 
a  highly  professional  workforce.   More  than  80  percent  hold  at  least  one  college  degree  and  in 
GAO's  evaluator  positions,  more  than  45  percent  of  the  staff  have  graduate  degrees. 

The  evaluator/evaluator  related  staff  and  attorneys  must  fulfiU  continuing  education 
requirements  to  remain  qualified  to  perform  their  work.   Evaluator  staff  must  earn  at  least  80 
continuing  professional  education  (CPE)  credits  during  each  2-year  period,  whereas  attorneys 
must  earn  30  CPE  credits  during  each  2-year  period. 


GAO  Employees  with  College  Degrees 

5-20-93 

.  Bachelors 

Law  Degree 

Masters 

Doctorate 

Total 

Evaluator/Evalu- 
ator  Related 

180i 

0 

1340 

187 

3328 

Attorneys 

0 

157 

0 

1 

158 

Safety  Manager 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Counseling 
Psychologist 

1 

0 

5 

2 

8 

Communications 
Mgmt  Specialist 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Librarian 

3 

0 

15 

0 

18 

Criminal 
Investigator 

21 

0 

4 

0 

25 

All  Others 

284 

8 

147 

22 

461 

Total 

2112 

165 

1513 

212 

4002 
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Publications 


Question  7 


Provide  a  list  of  all  formal  publications  issued  in  the  last  year.  Provide  copies  of 
illustrative  types  of  work  products. 

In  addition  to  legal  decisions,  GAO's  major  products  include  reports,  fact  sheets,  briefing  reports 
and  testimonies. 


See:  Attachment  7-A 
Attachment  7-B 
Attachment  7-C 
Attachment  7-D 
Attachment  7-E 
Attachment  7-F 

Attachment  7-G 
Attachment  7-H 


Abstracts  of  Reports  and  Testimony:  Fiscal  Year  1992 
(GAO/OIMC-93-2A) 

Indexes  for  Abstracts  of  Reports  and  Testimony:  Fiscal  Year 
1992  (GAO/OIMC-93-2B) 

Digests  of  Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  (October  1991-September  1992) 

Federal  Research:  Super  Collider  Is  Over  Budget  and  Behind 
Schedule  (GAO/RCED- 93-87)  (Example  of  Report) 

Telecommunications:  Interruptions  of  Telephone  Service 
(GAO/RCED-93-79FS)  (Example  of  Fact  Sheet) 

Balanced  Budget  Requirements:  State  Experiences  and 
Implications  for  the  Federal  Government  (GAO/AFMD-93- 
58BR)  (Example  of  Bnefmg  Report) 

Improving  Government:  Need  to  Reexamine  Or(Tiini7ation  and 
Performance  (GAO/T-GGD-93-9)  (Example  of  Testimony) 

Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States- 
Volume  69.  October  1.  1989-September  30.  1990.  (Examples  of 
Decisions) 
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Project  Execution  Question  8 


How  do  particular  projects  get  staged  and  executed?  What  reviews,  if  any,  exist  for 
professional  work?  Do  you  seek  outside  peer  review  of  your  projects? 

Staffing  and  Assignment  Execution 

In  general,  upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  Congress,  a  manager  of  the  cognizant  issue  area 
selects  an  evaluator-in-charge  (EIC)  for  the  assignment  based  on  expertise,  availability  and 
expressed  interest.   Because  we  seek  to  be  an  unbiased  source  of  information,  all  of  our  staff 
must  have  no  apparent  conflicts  of  interest  and  are  expected  to  approach  the  assignment  with  an 
independent,  professional  attitude. 

Frequently  working  with  a  junior  staff  person,  this  EIC  wUl  spend  a  short  time  scoping  the 
assignment  to  determine  the  assignment's  methodology.  This  includes  reviewing  applicable 
legislation,  accessing  related  studies  through  a  comprehensive  literature  search,  and  coordinating 
the  assignment  with  other  congressional  support  agencies  (CRS,  CBO  and  OTA)  and  agency 
inspectors  general.   The  EIC  will  also  interview  responsible  agency  officiEds,  determine  the  extent 
of  data,  and  frequently  test  the  data  at  a  minimal  number  of  locations.   A  key  part  of  this  survey 
work  is  to  meet  with  the  requester  to  discuss  the  scope  of  our  work.   The  EIC  will  also  routinely 
meet  with  our  methodology  experts  to  discuss  different  approaches  for  completing  the 
assignment.  Work  by  the  EIC  is  reviewed  by  his  manager. 

Upon  completion  of  this  survey  work,  the  EIC  and  her  staff  will  prepare  an  assignment  plan 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  type  and  location  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  staff  to 
complete  the  assignment.   It  spells  out  the  general  steps  to  be  taken  to  complete  the  audit.   Once 
senior  managers  approve  the  assignment  plan,  additional  staff  will  be  added  to  complete  the 
"implementation"  phase  of  the  job.  This  might  involve  adding  a  specialist  in  headquarters  and 
several  staff  in  one  or  more  of  GAO's  regional  offices.   Again,  staff  are  selected  by  managers 
based  on  their  expertise,  availability  and  interest.   Managers  might  also  assign  staff  based  on 
their  development  needs. 

GAO's  assignments  are  rarely  repetitive.   Accordingly,  the  methodologies  employed  on  each  are 
always  somewhat  "customized"  to  each  particular  assignment.   GAO's  evaluation  teams  will 
frequently  draw  from  a  wide  variety  of  methodologies  to  complete  the  evaluation.   These  might 
include  administering  a  questionnaire  to  all  participants  in  a  program,  developing  a  statistically 
sound  random  sample  of  source  documents  to  be  reviewed,  participating  in  structured  interviews, 
examining  source  records,  analyzing  financial  data,  assessing  internal  controls,  checking 
inventories,  examining  contract  files,  accompanying  inspectors,  and  physically  observing  an  event 
or  transaction.  Frequently,  GAO  will  obtain  the  services  of  a  consultant  to  help  in  areas  where 
our  staff  have  limited  knowledge  or  expertise. 

GAO  places  a  premium  on  the  quaUty  of  evidence  we  gather.  Consequently,  all  of  the  work  in 
the  field  is  closely  supervised.   A  key  requirement  for  all  GAO  work  is  that  every  assignment 
must  be  completed  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  governmental  auditing  standards  as 
contained  in  the  booklet  entitled  Government  Auditing  Standards.   Any  exceptions  are  clearly 
listed  in  the  resulting  rdport  or  other  product. 
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Product  Reviews 

GAO  policy  is  to  ensure  that  all  of  its  products  are  of  the  highest  possible  quality  and  that  they 
accurately  and  objectively  communicate  the  results  of  GAO's  work.   Consequently,  GAO's 
products  are  extensively  referenced  and  reviewed.   Referencing  is  a  complete  and  thorough 
review  of  the  product  by  an  independent  stafftnember  to  determine  that  it  is  adequately 
supported  by  evidence.   Every  number,  fact,  phrase  and  idea  is  traced  to  supporting  evidence. 

In  addition  to  referencing,  the  drgift  products  are  generally  reviewed  by  our  issue  area  directors, 
unit  managers,  a  report  review  staff,  editors,  our  legal  and  economics  offices,  and,  depending  on 
the  significance  of  the  job,  by  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  for  Planning  and  Reporting  and 
the  Comptroller  General.   GAO  products  are  also  circulated  for  review  to  other  issue  area  groups 
within  GAO  having  related  responsibihties  or  expertise. 

Our  poUcy  is  to  submit  a  draft  of  the  product  to  the  audited  agency  or  affected  parties  for 
comments  unless  restricted  by  the  requesting  Committee  or  Member.   Whether  or  not  a  draft  is 
submitted  for  comment,  the  agency  or  affected  parties  are  fully  briefed  as  to  our  findings  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  at  an  exit  conference.   Also,  we  will  sometimes  (but  not 
typically)  submit  draft  products  to  outside  experts  for  their  comments.   We  do  not  routinely  seek 
outside  "peer  review"  of  our  products  because  (1)  in  most  cases,  GAO's  work  is  audit-oriented  and 
,  outside  of  the  agencies  or  affected  parties  involved,  few  individuals  have  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  evaluation  to  provide  quick  and  informed  comments,  (2)  our  own  internal  reviews  are 
extensive,  Eind  (3)  there  would  be  an  increased  risk  of  premature  disclosure  of  our  products, 
many  of  which  are  sensitive.   We  should  also  note  that  the  vast  majority  of  GAO's  work  is  also 
made  pubhc  and,  thus,  is  potentially  subject  to  review  by  any  interested  parties— some  of  whom 
provide  unsolicited  comments  to  us  and  to  their  Congressional  representatives. 
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What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  your  organization? 

Since  its  inception  in  1921,  GAO's  role  as  Congress'  "watchdog"  over  Federal  spending  and  programs 
has  been  continuously  modified  and  strengthened  by  legislation  and  by  the  development  of  a  highly 
professional  and  experienced  workforce.  GAO  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  auditing  and 
evaluation  communities  for  its  impartial,  high-quaUty  work. 

Strengths 

It  has  often  been  said  that  GAO's  strongest  asset  is  its  people.  GAO's  staff  is  highly  trained,  multi- 
disciplined  and  motivated.  In  fact,  nearly  forty  percent  of  GAO's  4,970  employees  have  advanced 
degrees--a  number  that  is  likely  to  increase  as  an  even  larger  percentage  of  our  recent  recruits  have 
masters  or  doctorate  degrees.  In  fact,  GAO  continues  to  attract  exceptional  recruits.  During  our 
last  recruiting  year,  we  received  26  applications  for  every  position  filled  Emd  were  able  to  attract  very 
bright  and  well  prepsu^ed  employees.  For  example,  the  average  grade  point  average  of  our  entry  level 
hires  was  3.6  on  a  4  point  scale.  GAO  employs  a  broad  range  of  highly  skilled  individuals  including 
accountants,  engineers,  scientists,  public  administrators,  mathematicians,  economists,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  and  financial  analysts. 

GAO's  independence  from  the  Executive  Branch  is  another  strength.  The  Congress  wisely  chose  to 
provide  the  Comptroller  General  to  be  appointed  for  a  15  year  term  of  office,  from  which  he  can  be 
removed  only  by  impeachment  or  joint  resolution.  This  insulation  has  clearly  helped  GAO  establish 
a  reputation  for  excellence  and  impartiality  in  its  work.  Further,  the  Comptroller  General's  15  year 
term  of  office  also  provides  stable  leadership  that  is  missing  in  most  Federal  agencies. 

GAO's  dedication  to  accuracy  and  objectivity  is  also  a  strength.  GAO  requires  all  of  its  audits  and 
evaluations  to  be  completed  in  accordance  with  professional  audit  standards  (See  attachment  8) 
which  include  requirements  for  the  work  to  be  performed  by  professionals  who  are  free  from 
financial  and  attitudinal  bias.  This  compliance  with  these  published  professionally  accepted  audit 
stardards  encourages  GAO  to  emphasize  "hard  evidence"  in  its  work.  GAO  rarely  reUes  on  expert 
opinion  as  the  principal  support  for  conclusions.  Instead,  we  rely  heavily  on  data  we  gather 
ourselves.  GAO  also  has  rigorous  quality  control  procedures  (See  response  to  question  8). 

Another  significant  strength  is  GAO's  authority  to  have  access  to  essentially  all  Federal  records. 
This  is  important  because  Federal  managers  are  not  edways  wUUng  to  share  information  or  data  that 
could  be  used  to  measure  their  perform£uice  in  meeting  Congressional  requirements.  GAO's 
excellent  reputation  for  impartial  analysis  and  safeguarding  sensitive  information  has  also  helped 
to  encourage  private  sector  organizations  to  voluntarily  share  sensitive  data  with  GAO. 

GAO's  organizational  structure  provides  another  strength.  In  addition  to  locating  our  staff  at 
agencies  in  the  Washington  Metropohtan  area,  we  have  located  roughly  1,700  (35  percent)  of  our 
staff  away  from  Washington.  These  staff,  in  14  regional  offices  across  the  United  States,  two 
international  offices,  and  numerous  smaller  offices  and  audit  sites  gather  evidence  no  matter  where 
it  is  located.  We  can,  and  do,  "kick  the  tires"  by  placing  staff  on  location,  thus  permitting  direct 
observation  of  events  and  collection  of  raw  data.  GAO  sends  teams  into  the  field  and  assesses  the 
effectiveness  of  government  at  the  point  of  deUvery  of  the  programs,  be  it  at  a  contractor's  plant,  at 
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a  hospitad  delivering  services  to  Medicare  patients,  at  an  IRS  Service  Center  processing  tax  returns, 
or  at  a  military  Installation  training  the  troops. 

GAO's  overview  of  essentially  all  government  agencies  is  another  strength.  Unlike  the  Inspectors 
General,  we  can  gather  facts  from  all  agencies  and  have  the  abiUty  to  see  linkages  between 
programs  and  issues  and  to  develop  broader  proposals  on  how  to  improve  the  management  of  the 
government.  GAO's  work  on  financial  mamagement,  leading  to  passage  of  the  Chief  Finamcial 
Officer's  Act,  is  an  example  of  how  this  perspective  helps  improve  government. 

Another  basic  strength  is  GAO's  ability  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  congressional  committees 
and  members  by  trying  to  provide  information  in  ways  that  are  most  helpful  to  them,  be  it  through 
testimony,  informal  briefings  for  members  and  stEiff,  formal  chapter  reports,  or  more  streamlined 
briefing  reports  and  fact  sheets.  In  particular,  our  abihty  to  testify  before  Congress  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  past  decade.  In  fact,  GAO  testifies  more  frequently  than  all  other  agencies 
except  the  Department  of  Defense. 

GAO's  size  is  another  strength.  Having  nearly  5,000  employees  allows  us  to  devote  enough  resources 
to  comprehensively  look  at  the  myriad  problems  that  occur  continuously  throughout  the  Federal 
government.  We  are  able  to  concentrate  many  of  our  staff  in  specific  areas  so  that  they  are  not 
always  being  transferred  to  new  areas  where  they  must  releam  vast  amounts  of  new  information. 

Finally,  GAO's  reports,  unless  classified  for  national  security  reasons,  are  made  available  to  the 
public.  This  helps  assure  that  our  work  remains  apolitical  and  accurate  because  the  public  serves 
as  another  check  on  our  quality. 

Weaknesses 

Among  the  most  troublesome  weaknesses  are  (1)  our  inability  to  consistently  provide  information 
to  the  Congress  in  as  timely  a  manner  as  possible,  and  (2)  certain  of  our  labor  intensive,  relatively 
cumbersome,  internal  processes,  which  lead  to  inefficiencies.  We  also,  in  our  desire  to  be  as 
responsive  Eis  we  possibly  can  to  each  of  our  customers,  probably  try  to  undertake  too  many  jobs  at 
any  one  time  given  the  number  of  staff  we  have  and  the  complexity  of  many  of  the  assignments 
requested. 

As  indicated  in  our  response  to  question  11,  we  have  identified  four  key  areas  in  which  we  will  focus 
our  efforts  to  improve.   These  areas  include: 

•  improving  our  relations  with  Congress, 

•  improving  the  quadity  of  our  work  and  our  processes, 

•  trying  to  better  support  various  components  of  the  organization  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Congress  and  our  other  customers,  and 

•  increasing  the  value  of  GAO  to  the  taxpayers  by  trying  to  assure  that  we  do  things  efficiently 
and  effectively  and  that  our  work  results  in  improved  government  operations  and  dollau-  savings 
to  the  taxpayer. 

These  areas  are  described  more  fully  in  question  1 1  and  our  March  1993  publication  entitled  Quality 
Improvement  Plan:  An  Update 
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In  what  areas  do  you  believe  your  organization  has  improved  or  failed  to  improve  in  the 
last  5  years? 

Operational  and  quality  improvements 

During  the  last  several  years,  we  have  initiated  many  changes  to  improve  our  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  work.   Specifically,  we  have  taken  steps  to 

better  position  ourselves  to  address  events  unfolding  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world; 

buHd  the  issue-area  expertise  of  our  regional  staff; 

streamline  our  headquarters  and  field  organization; 

capitalize  on  developments  in  information  resources,  especially  microcomputer  technology; 

continually  elicit,  study,  and  implement  ideas  for  improving  our  efficiency  and  effectiveness; 

strengthen  our  systems  for  assuring  that  our  work  is  of  high  quality  and  meets  professional 

standards; 

recruit  highly  talented  employees,  especially  women  and  minorities; 

select  and  prepare  many  new  managers  to  begin  to  succeed  more  senior  managers  who  are 

expected  to  begin  retiring;  and 

•  manage  our  headquarters  building  and  begin  to  modernize  many  of  our  facihties. 

Finally,  amd  most  important,  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  further  invest  in  our  most 
important  resource,  our  people,  upon  whose  individual  initiative  and  talent  our  success  so  heavily 
depends. 

Although  we  have  begun  to  make  some  inroads  into  some  of  our  more  pressing  problems,  we  still 
have  a  ways  to  go  before  we 

•  improve  some  of  our  traditional  auditing  and  review  processes  which  may  be  unnecessarily 
burdensome  and  time  consuming;  and 

•  channel  all  of  our  resources  into  the  highest  priority  work. 

Anticipating  Needs  and  Focusing  our  Work  for  Congress 

To  respond  to  a  growing  work  load,  increase  our  responsiveness  to  the  Congress,  and  position 
ourselves  to  effectively  address  rapid  change  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  we  have 
taken  action  to  better  focus  our  efforts.  To  help  us  set  our  work  priorities,  we  established  guidelines 
in  early  1990  designed  to  provide  an  appropriate  mix  of  work  and  to  optimize  GAO's  usefulness  to 
the  Congress.  Spettifically,  we  try  to  focus  our  resources  on  assignments  having  the  potential  to 
achieve  at  least  onei  and  preferably  several,  of  the  following  objectives: 

•  Contribute  to  congressional  decisionmaking  on  significant  public  poUcy  issues 

•  Fulfill  statutory  and  legislative  requirements  and  commitments 

•  Identify  and  eliminate  serious  mismanagement,  fraud,  or  abuse 

•  Realize  large  dollar  savings  to  the  government  and  the  taxpayers 

•  Change  pohcies,  procedures,  and  management  structures  of  m^or  government  programs  to  better 
achieve  desired  program  results  Eind/or  achieve  objectives  at  lower  cost 
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•  See  that  m^or  government  progrEuns  comply  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  that  funds 
are  spent  legally 

•  Ensure  that  funds  of  m£gor  government  programs  are  accounted  for  accurately,  and 

•  Enhance  GAO's  methodological  and  technical  skills. 

We  have  communicated  these  priorities  to  all  GAO  staff  and  consider  them  in  reviewing  each  new 
job.  This  has  undoubtedly  helped  us  maike  better  choices  in  the  work  we  undertake  and  the  way  in 
which  .'e  manage  our  jobs.  Nonetheless,  as  the  demand  for  our  assistance  continues  to  grow,  we 
need  to  constantly  look  for  ways  to  refine  and  improve  upon  how  we  set  our  work  priorities. 

Special  Investigations 

In  the  mid  1980s  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  an  office  staffed  by  highly  trained  investigators, 
including  those  experienced  in  criminal  cases,  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  responsive  to  a  special 
subset  of  our  congressional  request  work  load-jobs  where  violation  of  criminal  laws  was  suspected 
or  alleged.  Consequently  in  1986,  with  congressionad  encouragement,  we  established  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  to  enhance  our  ability  to  do  investigative  work.  During  the  past  2  years  this 
office  has  completed  over  90  investigations,  has  enhanced  our  direct  assistance  to  the  Congress,  and 
has  become  an  important  adviser  and  consultant  on  work  in  several  high-risk  areas 

Restructuring  Our  Organization 
to  Fit  Today's  Environment 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  undertEiken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  realign  our 
organization,  including  (1)  developing  greater  issue  area  expertise  in  our  field  staff,  and  (2)  closing, 
combining,  or  consolidating  a  number  of  our  smaller  field  offices  and  audit  sites. 

An  overriding  objective  in  our  operations  has  been  to  search  out  long-term  efficiencies  in  the  way 
we  staff  assignments.  As  a  result,  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  taken  actions,  to  develop  a 
greater  core  of  subject-matter  expertise  in  our  regional  offices. 

SpecificaJly  we  reduced  the  number  of  major  issues  upon  which  each  field  office  focuses. 
Concurrently,  we  began  testing  ways  to  upgrade  the  issue-Eirea  expertise  and  job  management  skills 
of  our  field  staff. 

We  are  also  testing  the  placement  in  our  regions  of  mauiagement-level  staff  whose  only  responsibility 
is  to  lead  work  in  a  specific  programmatic  area.  Among  these  "issue  area  managers"  are  transfers 
from  Washington,  external  recruits,  or  home-grown  experts  from  our  regions.  They  oversee  a  core 
staff  dedicated  to  working  in  a  single  issue  area  and  they  direct  all  aspects  of  the  work,  including 
duties  traditionally  carried  out  only  in  our  Washington  headquarters.  Because  this  is  a  relatively 
new  initiative,  we  are  just  beginning  to  compile  data  on  its  results  but  initial  indications  suggest 
that  it  holds  excellent  promise  for  improving  both  the  efficiency  and  timeliness  of  our  work. 

Following  the  significemt  changes  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eeistern  Europe  and  the  genered 
downsizing  of  the  Deparment  of  Defense,  we  have  reorganized  oiu-  division  responsible  for  our 
national  security  work  so  that  it  would  be  better  equipped  to  focus  on  significantly  changed  issues 
and  security  problems  in  the  post-cold  war  environment.  We  are  also  taking  steps  to  strengthen  our 
capabilities  to  address  the  state  of  management  in  the  Federal  government.  This  includes  combining 
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our  division  responsible  for  accounting  and  financial  management  with  the  division  responsible  for 
information  management  and  technology 

Capitalizing  on  Information  Resources  Technology 

As  a  resvJt  of  efforts  over  the  past  several  years  to  acquire  desktop  and  portable  microcomputers, 
we  have  met  our  goal  of  providing  a  microcomputer  to  every  stEiff  member  who  needed  one. 

Two  years  ago  we  placed  in  operation  an  assignment  tracking  system  that  helps  us  to  better  foUow 
the  progress  of  our  work  and  to  emphasize  key  decision  points  in  our  work  process.  More  recently, 
we  have  made  great  progress  in  our  efforts  to  pilot  a  wide  area  network  and  develop  network 
supported  applications  to  improve  our  assignment  process.  This  technology  holds  the  potential  to 
enhance  greatly  the  abUity  of  our  geographicEilly  dispersed  staff  to  respond  to  growing  congressional 
information  needs.  Networking  our  microcomputers  to  create  a  national  information  highway  will 
open  up  vast  opportunities  to  share  information  and  redesign  our  processes. 

Our  communications  capability  has  also  been  enhanced  by  initiatives  to  upgrade  telephone  services 
Euid  to  introduce  video-teleconferencing  to  our  headquarters  and  regional  offices.  These  efi"orts  were 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Furthermore,  the  changes  in  our 
telephone  services  give  us  communications  compatibility  with  the  Legislative  Branch,  significantly 
reduce  costs,  and  provide  our  staff"  with  new  features,  such  as  voice  messaging  and  conferencing. 
Our  video-teleconferencing  experience  began  with  a  pilot  between  our  headquarters  and  Seattle 
offices  and  was  recently  extended  to  include  our  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Denver  offices. 
It  has  illustrated  that  this  technology  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  GAO's  operations, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  travel  funding  has  been  significantly  reduced. 

We  also  have  initiatives  to  ( 1)  reduce  the  time  required  to  pubhsh  reports  and  other  documents,  and 
(2)  make  a  wide  variety  of  information  more  accessible  to  GAO  staff  and  its  customers. 

Recruitment 

With  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  hiring  the  best,  several  years  ago  we  centralized 
responsibility  for  managing  all  of  GAO's  recruitment  activities  within  one  office  and  have  developed 
a  highly  successful  campus  executive  program  where  60  executives  have  been  actively  involved  in 
developing  and  maintaining  an  ongoing  relationship  with  selected  colleges  and  universities.  We 
revised  recruiting  materials  to  emphasize  the  professionalism  and  commitment  to  quality  that  we 
strive  to  attain  at  GAO.  In  addition,  we  made  numerous  changes  to  the  recruiting  process  to  gain 
efficiencies  and  to  simplify  the  process  for  applicants. 

Training 

The  broad  scope  of  our  work  requires  that  senior  managers  and  staff  be  familiar  with  a  wide  range 
of  methodologies  and  be  able  to  work  effectively  in  interdisciplinary  teams.  To  support  them,  we 
have  made  a  substantial  financial  investment  in  training  and  education  opportunities  for  all 
employees.  Since  establishing  our  Training  Institute  in  1988,  we  have  developed  many  new  courses 
for  our  employees,  have  completely  revamped  the  technical  curriculum  for  evaluators,  and  have 
developed  new  curriculum  for  attorneys.  Major  effort  also  has  been  devoted  to  supporting  issue  area 
training  in  fields  such  as  financied  management,  information  management,  and  logistics.    New 
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curricula  are  under  development  for  administrative  staff  as  well.  We  believe  that  this  training 
significantly  improves  the  abiUty  of  our  staff  to  address  complex  questions  posed  by  the  Congress 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  with  which  we  conduct  this  work.  We  also  want  our  employees  to  be 
constantly  challenged-always  involved  in  furthering  their  own  professional  development.  For  GAO 
auditors  and  evaluators,  continuing  education  is  required.  All  evaluators  and  evaluator  related  staff, 
including  senior  managers,  must  meet  an  80  credit  hour  continuing  professional  education 
requirement  every  2  years  in  order  to  remain  qualified  to  conduct  audit  evaluation  work.  More 
recently  we  adopted  a  continuing  education  requirement  for  our  attorneys. 

Affirmative  Action 

GAO  remains  committed  to  supporting  an  affirmative  action  program  that  results  in  a  representative 
GAO  workforce.  With  targeted  recruiting  activities  in  place  for  both  entry  and  upper  level  positions, 
unit  heads  are  responsible  for  developing  and  piursuing  affirmative  action  goals  within  their 
respective  units.  We  are  also  striving  to  integrate  workforce  diversity  values  throughout  the 
organization.  Although  our  total  workforce  remained  relatively  constant  from  1985  to  1992,  we  have 
increased  the  representation  of  women  and  minorities  at  aU  levels.  Specifically,  as  shown  in  the 
table  below,  the  percentage  of  women  in  GAO's  professioned  ranks  has  increased  41  percent,  whereas 
the  percentage  of  minorities  in  the  workforce  has  increased  34  percent.  Both  women  and  minorities 
have  made  considerable  prog^ress  in  attaining  entry,  middle  manaigement,  and  senior  positions  within 
GAO,  and  we  hope  to  continue  this  progress  in  the  future. 


Percentage  of  Women  and  Minorities  is  Increasing 


Band  1/  GS-7-12 
Band  ll/GS-13-14 
Band  lll/GS-15 
SES 
Total 


Women 
Minorities 

Women 
Minorities 

Women 
Minorities 

Women 
Minorities 

Women 
Minorities 


Percent 

1985 

1992 

Increase 

45.6 

56.9 

25 

25.8 

31.2 

21 

16.0 

33.2 

108 

10.0 

18.6 

86 

7.6 

23.5 

209 

4.1 

10.0 

144 

10.0 

16.7 

67 

5.8 

13.2 

128 

27.9 

39.3 

41 

16.1 

21.5 

34 
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What  improvements  in  your  organization  are  required  and  how  should  they  be 
accomplished? 

While  we  have  made  progress  in  many  areas,  we  know  we  have  to  continually  improve.  We  want 
to  achieve  these  improvements  by  adopting  a  total  quahty  management  approach  to  managing  the 
GAO.  TQM  is  a  leadership  philosophy  that  makes  quality  the  primary  goal  of  an  organization.  It 
means  driving  to  satisfy  customers  by  involving  everyone  in  an  effort  to  continually  improve  products 
and  services,  the  processes  used  to  produce  them,  and  the  interpersonal  relationships  that  are  at  the 
heart  of  those  processes. 

GAO  began  exploring  the  use  of  TQM  in  mid- 1990  and  is  now  at  a  point  where  we  have  identified 
four  key  priority  areas  as  the  key  efforts  that  will  guide  GAO  over  the  next  several  years: 

(1)  Improving  our  relationships  with  the  Congress.  A  GAO  team  siurveyed  93  congressional 
staffers  and  learned  that,  adthough  GAO  was  seen  by  many  as  a  competent  and  valued  source 
of  credible  information,  our  performance  was  seen  by  many  as  inconsistent.  A  number  of 
congressional  concerns  arose,  including  the  need  for  GAO  to 

•  do  a  mix  of  work  that  addresses  issues  important  to  Congress  and  consistent  with  the 
immediate  and  long-term  legislative  agenda; 

•  do  work  responsive  to  Congress'  priorities  rather  than  "setting  our  own  agenda"; 

•  communicate  frequently  with  members  and  key  staff,  keep  them  aware  of  the  scope  and 
progress  of  ongoing  work,  and  maintain  good  internal  communication  and  coordination; 

•  produce  objective  products  based  on  unbiased  analysis  that  add  value  to  the  legislative 
process  and  have  internal  processes  aligned  with  and  responsive  to  congressional  needs; 
and 

•  maintain  a  staff  with  sound  program  knowledge  and  technical  expertise  to  support  the 
work  Congress  wants  done,  staff  jobs  adequately,  and  manage  a  fair  and  effective  detaUee 
program. 

(2)  Improving  the  quality  of  our  work  and  our  processes.  Another  GAO  team  found  that  our 
process  produces  high  qusdity  products,  but  at  a  cost  of  a'  high  level  of  staff  frustration  over 
redundant  review,  rework  and  administrative  burden.  The  team's  efforts  suggested  that  our 
overall  efiBciency  and  responsiveness  to  our  customers  could  be  improved  by 

•  establishing  goals  and  clarifying  the  desired  outcomes  for  the  overall  process  and 
numerous  subprocesses; 

•  reducing  the  amount  of  rework; 

•  amalyzing  and  reducing  the  variance  among  our  divisions  in  the  time  to  complete  different 
job  phases; 

•  reviewing  and  improving  the  way  we  staff  our  jobs;  and 

•  ensuring  that  our  internal  data  systems  are  conducive  to  management  by  fact  and 
continuous  improvement. 

(3)  Trying  to  better  support  vtirious  components  of  the  organization  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Congress  and  our  other  customers.   We  will  actively  be  seeking  to  estabhsh 
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•  a  work  environment  within  each  unit  in  which  cleeir,  open,  honest  and  respectful 
communication  occurs  in  a  timely  manner; 

•  better  teamwork  and  cooperation  within  each  unit; 

•  rewards,  recognition  and  compensation  programs  commensurate  with  our  goals  and 
missions; 

•  better  teamwork  among  units; 

•  improved  internal  communications  GAO-wide; 

•  increased  trust  within  GAO;  amd 

•  staff  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  to  match  the  requirements  of  our  work. 

(4)  Increasing  the  value  of  GAO  to  the  taxpayers  by  trying  to  better  assure  that  we  do  things 
efficiently  and  effectively  and  that  our  work  results  in  unproved  government  operations  and 
dollar  savings  to  the  taxpayers.  We  will  be  seeking  to  make  a  more  positive  impact  on 
government  programs  and  policies  euid  we  will  be  looking  for  increased  organizational 
efficiencies. 

The  details  of  the  areas  that  we  need  to  improve,  as  well  as  the  approach  we  want  to  take,  are 
presented  in  our  March  1993  Quality  Improvement  Plan:  An  Update.  That  plan  is  attached.  Pages 
12-15  of  the  plan  detail  the  specific  areas  we  want  to  improve.  Pages  15-22  lay  out  the  broad 
fretmework  for  our  approach  to  desding  with  the  issues  over  the  next  3  years.  The  efforts  that  we 
will  undertake  over  the  next  3  years  are  summarized  in  a  chart  on  page  29  of  the  plan.  The 
successful  implementation  of  our  plan  will  entail  many  efforts,  among  the  most  critical  is  the  need 
for  us  to  continually  seek  feedback  and  assessments  from  the  Congress  on  how  well  we  are  doing 
to  improve  our  ability  to  effectively  communicate  with  the  Congress  throughout  the  course  of 
individual  jobs,  and  to  develop  congressional  support  for  a  mix  of  work  that  addresses  issues  of  both 
immediate  congressional  concern  and  long-term  congressional  and  pubUc  interest. 


See:   Attachment  11    Quality  Improvement  Plan:  An  Update 
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What  is  the  process  by  which  your  organization  evaluates  the  quality  of  its  work?  If 
external  or  internal  evaluations  have  been  made  of  your  organization,  please  provide 
copies  of  these  reviews. 

In  addition  to  applying  its  rigorous  internal  control  and  quality  assurance  processes  throughout 
the  course  of  each  assignment  (many  of  which  were  discussed  in  the  response  to  Question  8), 
GAO  has  two  principal  processes  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  its  work--the  Post  Assignment 
Quality  Review  System  and  the  Post  Issuance  Review  System.   These  are  both  internal  review 
processes  that  focus  primarily  on  assessing  compliance  with  appUcable  Government  Auditing 
Standards  and  related  GAO  poUcies  on  selected  audit  and  evaluation  assignments.   Copies  of  our 
most  recent  reports  showing  the  results  of  these  reviews  are  attached. 


See:       Attachment  12-A      1992  Post  Assignment  Quahty  Review  System  Report 

Attachment  12-B      1992  Annual  Report  of  Key  Performance  Indicators  (See  page  18.) 
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What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization  evaluates  the  impact  of  its  work 
on  the  policymaking  process  and  policy  outcomes?  Please  provide  all  available 
analytic  data  about  the  actual  impact  of  your  work.  If  no  such  analytic  data  exists, 
please  explain  why. 

Determining  the  total  impact  of  GAO's  work  is  a  complex  task.   GAO  assists  the  Congress  in 
many  different  ways.   For  example,  GAO: 

•  performs  specific  evaluations  at  the  direction  of  the  committees  or  subcommittees. 

•  conducts  evaluations  and  issues  reports  on  matters  of  national  concern,  such  as  the  problems 
associated  with  the  deficit,  the  need  for  a  capital  budget,  and  the  adequacy  of  internal  controls 
at  key  Federal  financial  institutions  under  its  own  basic  legislative  authority. 

•  firequently  testifies  before  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  its  work. 

•  based  on  the  types  of  assignments  just  identified,  makes  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  agencies  on  ways  to  improve  programs  and  operations. 

•  assigns  individual  staff  to  committees  or  subcommittees  for  specified  lengths  of  time. 

•  performs  individual  financial  audits  at  the  specific  direction  of  the  Congress. 

GAO  has  in  place  three  processes  for  gathering  information  to  determine  the  impact  of  its  work. 
One  process  tracks  the  implementation  of  recommendations;  another  financial  savings  and 
accomplishments.  We  also  consider  the  number  of  GAO  testimonies  before  Congress  as  a  good 
indicator  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  GAO's  work  in  the  congressional  decisionmaking  process. 

Many  GAO  products  contain  recommendations  designed  to  improve  agency  operations  or 
programs.   To  gauge  our  effectiveness,  we  track  the  agencies'  responses  to  our  recommendations 
to  determine  which  have  been  implemented.  We  update  this  twice  each  year  with  the  results  of 
the  year-end  update  published  (both  in  hard  copy  and  electronic  form)  in  time  for  consideration 
when  the  agencies'  budgets  are  reviewed.   Copies  are  made  available  to  committees  and 
subcommittees  for  use  in  oversight,  appropriation,  and  legislative  hearings.   (See  response  to 
question  18  for  additional  details.) 

The  second  process  is  the  accompUshment  reporting  system.   Under  this  process,  staff  are 
encouraged  to  file  accompUshment  reports  on  the  more  noteworthy  actions  taken  by  the  agencies 
or  the  Congress  on  GAO  recommendations.   These  accomphshments  can  be  either  measiirable- 
quantified  in  terms  of  dolleu^  or  nonme£isurable--actions  implemented  but  not  readily 
quantifiable  in  terms  of  dollars.   GAO's  internal  processes  require  documented  proof  that  the 
action  was  influenced  by  GAO's  work,  including  specific  recommendations.  For  FY  1992,  GAO 
recorded  294  accomphshments.  These  accomplisliments  accounted  for  approximately  $36.2 
billion  in  measurable  financial  benefits,  including  budgetary  savings,  cost  avoidance,  and  revenue 
enhancements. 
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During  FY  1992,  GAO  appeared  as  an  official  witness  289  times  before  a  variety  of  congressional 
committees.  The  three  measures  in  total  give  a  good  indication  of  GAO's  involvement  on  key 
issues  and  effectiveness  in  bringing  about  positive  changes. 

GAO's  work  is  also  used  by  increasingly  large  numbers  of  the  press  and  by  the  public. 
Approximately  1.5  million  copies  of  GAO  reports  are  distributed  throughout  the  country.   It  is 
impossible  to  gauge  the  impact  of  our  work  on  these  readers  or  what  actions  they  may  have 
taken-perhaps  to  fix  their  own  local  program  in  some  way  or  simply  as  part  of  a  graduate 
students'  dissertation-without  an  inordinately  expensive  measurement  system. 

Also  impossible  to  measure  is  the  uncertain  effect  GAO's  presence  has  on  agency  officials  to 
properly  manage  their  programs  and  to  limit  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.   We  believe  that  most 
agency  officials  and  contractors,  knowing  that  they  can  be  audited  by  GAO  in  the  future,  are 
more  vigilant  than  if  they  were  not  Ukely  to  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 


See:    Attachment  12-B     1992  Annual  Report  of  Key  Performance  Indicators  (pages  10,  11  &  44) 
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14.  How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  How  much  of  your  work  is  self- 
initiated  and  how  much  is  Congressionally  requested?  For  those  projects  that  are  self- 
initiated,  what  process  do  you  have  in  place  to  decide  which  projects  to  undertake? 
Can  you  fulfill  all  Congressional  requests?  If  not,  how  do  you  select  among 
Congressional  requesters? 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  GAO  started  1,770  assignments.   Of  this  number,  1,457  (82  percent)  were  in 
response  to  Congressional  requests  or  statutory  mandates  and  313  (18  percent)  were  self- 
initiated.   We  spend  approximately  80  percent  of  our  audit  staff  years  directly  assisting  the 
Congress. 

Deciding  which  projects  to  undertake  depends  on  whether  the  assignment  is  mandated, 
requested  or  done  by  us  in  response  to  our  basic  responsibilities  stemming  from  our  authorizing 
legislation. 

•  GAO  tries  to  respond  to  every  legislative  mandate  in  order  to  complete  the  assignment  as 
required  by  the  law.   Some  legislative  mandates  are  not  done  because  they  may  be  too 
complex,  duplicative  of  work  by  others,  or  not  possible  given  the  status  of  the  program  to  be 
reviewed.   We  routinely  explain  our  reasons  to  responsible  Congressional  Committees. 

•  GAO  is  also  required  to  respond  to  all  requests  by  Committee  chairmen.   As  a  matter  of 
policy,  we  also  respond  to  all  requests  by  Ranking  Minority  Members.   Requests  from 
individual  Members  are  undertaken  to  the  extent  possible-but  we  often  help  arrange  for  the 
request  to  be  completed  by  an  agency  Inspector  General  if  this  would  allow  for  a  prompt 
response  and  is  acceptable  to  the  requester.   GAO  staff  meet  with  requesters'  staff  shortly 
after  receiving  a  request  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  work  needed  and  to  discuss  oiu:  ability 
to  complete  the  assignment  as  requested. 

•  Self-initiated  assignments  (approximately  20  percent  of  our  work)  are  done  under  our  basic 
legislative  authority.   We  believe  this  work  is  fundamental  to  the  overall  mission  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Government. 

GAO's  planning  process  helps  it  decide  which  assignments  to  pursue.   Each  of  our  31  issue  area' 
groups  prepares  a  three  year  strategic  plan  after  consulting  Congressional  (both  majority  and 
minority),  agency,  academic  and  industry  experts  to  identify  important  national  issues.   These 
plans  are  coordinated  throughout  the  agency  and  are  reviewed  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
other  executives.   Following  completion  of  the  strategic  plans,  the  issue  area  groups  prepare  a 
list  of  potential  assignments  for  the  upcoming  year.   These  lists  include  known  and  anticipated 
Congressional  requests  as  well  as  other  assignments  we  believe  will  lead  to  improved 
administration  of  Government. 


'An  issue  area  is  an  organizational  unit  averaging  about  100  staff  years  with  responsibility  to 
pursue  work  in  a  specific  area.   Examples  of  GAO  issue  areas  include  agriculture,  energy,  justice, 
transportation,  education  and  employment,  tax  administration  and  information  management. 
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In  early  1990,  the  Comptroller  General  established  guidelines  designed  to  help  provide  an 
appropriate  mix  of  work  and  to  optimize  GAO's  usefulness  to  the  Congress.   V/e  ask  our 
managers  to  focus  our  resources  on  assignments  that  have  the  potential  to  achieve  at  least  one, 
and  preferably  more,  of  the  following  objectives: 

•  Contribute  to  congressional  decision-making  on  significant  public  policy  issues 

•  FuliiU  statutory  and  legislative  requirements  and  commitments 

•  Identify  and  eliminate  serious  mismanagement,  fraud,  or  abuse 

•  Realize  large  dollar  savings  to  the  government  and  the  taxpayers 

•  Change  policies,  procedures,  and  management  structures  of  m^or  government  programs  to 
better  achieve  desired  program  results  and/or  achieve  objectives  at  lower  cost 

•  See  that  major  government  programs  comply  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  that 
funds  are  spent  legally 

•  Ensure  that  funds  of  m^or  government  programs  £ire  accounted  for  accurately,  and 

•  Enhance  GAO's  methodological  and  technical  skills. 

Once  staff  are  available,  a  GAO  issue  area  director  will  propose  to  start  a  new  assignment  to 
division  management.   He  will  look  at  mandates,  requests,  planned  jobs  and  other  possible 
assignments  which  present  a  vtrindow  of  opportunity  to  identify  significant  program  efficiencies  to 
make  a  decision  on  what  job  to  start.   Requests  and  mandates  receive  top  priority.  Otherwise,  we 
do  not  have  strict  requirements  for  the  order  in  which  individual  jobs  are  started.   Rather, 
because  this  involves  a  complicated  decision  involving  the  needs  of  the  customers,  the  magnitude 
of  the  issue,  the  status  of  the  program  to  be  audited,  and  our  ability  to  do  the  assignment  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  we  prefer  to  rely  on  our  managers'  judgement.   Once  the  assignments  are 
selected,  the  division  management  approves  the  jobs'  start.   All  assignment  proposals,  once 
approved  by  division  management,  are  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  and  other  senior 
executives  in  a  "job  starts  group".   This  allows  the  group  to  raise  questions  about  the  jobs' 
methodology,  coordination,  priority,  timing,  and  responsiveness  to  the  requester. 

While  scope  and  timing  adjustments  are  frequently  negotiated  with  requesters,  GAO  has  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  meuority  of  its  congressioned  requesters.   Issue  Area  groups  with  a 
significant  backlog  of  Congressional  requests  will  frequently  respond  to  the  earliest  doable 
request,  but  this  is  not  always  practic£d.  They  might  postpone  a  request  to  wait  for  staff  with 
the  requisite  expertise  to  come  available.   Similarly,  they  might  postpone  a  small  non-urgent 
request  for  a  more  important  time-critical  request.  As  mentioned  earlier,  we  rely  heavily  on  our 
managers'  judgement  to  prioritize  the  start  of  work. 
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Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of  the  Congressional  requests 
you  undertook  in  the  last  year,  including  copies  of  any  computerized  databases  that 
you  maintain  to  track  such  work.   This  need  not  include  the  specific  names  of  the 
requesters. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  of  GAO's  issue  areas,  the  number  of  assignments  started  in 
fiscal  year  1992  in  response  to  (1)  1,197  requests  by  Chairmen,  RanJcing  Minority  Members  or 
Congressional  Officers,  (2)  211  requests  by  Members,  and  (3)  106  statutory  mandates.   Because 
GAO  frequently  receives  requests  signed  by  more  than  one  Member,  summing  the  number  of  jobs 
shown  below  will  result  in  a  greater  number  of  jobs  than  actually  started. 

Attachment  15-A  includes  a  tracking  report  for  every  assigiunent  in  GAO  as  of  May  11,  1993. 


Issue  Area  Request  Type 

Accounting  and  Finemcial  Meuiagement  Division 


Budget  Issues 


Civil  Audits 


Corporate  Audits 


Defense  Audits 


Legislative  Reviews  and 
Audit  Oversight 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Legislative  Mamdate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 


Jobs 


7 
2 
2 

10 
3 

5 
15 

5 
3 

27 
1 
6 


General  Government  Division 
Administration  of  Justice 

Federal  Management  Issues 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 


29 
3 
1 

30 
6 
2 
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Issue  Area 

Request  Type 

Financial  Institutions  and 
Markets 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Government  Information  and 
Statistics 

Committee  or  Officer 

Government  and  Business 
Operations 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 

International  Trade  and  Finance 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Tax  Policy  and  Administration 

.1 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Workforce  Quality 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Human  Resources  Division 

Education  and  Employment 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Federal  Health  Programs: 
Direct  Delivery 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Health:  Medicare  and  Medicaid 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Income  Security 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Public  Health  and 
National  Health 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 

Jobs 

23 
3 
1 

11 


37 
4 


45 
10 

1 

34 
5 

-1 

32 
6 
4 


43 

7 
1 

24 
8 
2 

28 
5 
3 

36 
9 
1 

29 
2 
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Congressional  Requests 


Question  15 


Issue  Area  Request  Type 

Information  Management  and  Technology  Division 


Information  Management  and 
Technology 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 


Jobs 


70 
4 
4 


National  Security  and  International  Relations  Division 
Air  Force 


Army 


Command,  Control,  Communications 
and  Intelligence 

Defense  Force  Management 


Foreign  Economic  Assistance 

Logistics 

NASA 
Navy 


Research,  Development 
Acquisition  atnd  Procurement 


Security  and  International 
Relations 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  M£tndate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 


40 
6 


37 

11 

2 

24 


17 
3 
2 

16 
9 
2 

26 
7 
3 

20 

4 

17 
6 
3 

21 

10 

3 

36 
8 
5 
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Congressional  Requests 


Question  15 


Issue  Area 

Office  of  Special  Investigations 
Special  Investigations 


Request  Type 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 


Jobs 


39 
9 


Program  Evaluation  and  Methodology  Division 


Program  Evaluation  and 
Methodology 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 


52 

7 


Resovu-ces.  Community,  and  Economic  Development  Division 
Energy 


Environmental  Protection 
Food  and  Agriculture 


Housing  and  Community 
Development 


Natural  Resources  Management 


Transportation 


Non  Issue  Area  Division  Work 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 

Committee  or  Officer 
Member 
Legislative  Mandate 


Committee  or  Officer 
Member 


79 

14 

3 

59 
11 

32 
8 
4 

31 
4 
7 

40 
13 

1 

71 

4 

12 


15 
2 


See:    Attachment  15    Incomplete  Jobs  by  Programming  Unit,  Director  and  Issue  Area 
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Requester  Influence  Question  le 


16.  To  what  degree  do  Congressional  requesters  sometimes  try  to  strongly  influence 
the  results  of  your  work?  Please  describe  generally  the  kinds  of  situations  that  arise. 

In  their  discussions  with  GAO  staff,  congressional  requesters  and  their  staff  sometimes  express 
their  views  on  such  things  as  assignment  scope,  methods,  and  tuning,  as  well  as  the  outcomes 
they  expect  from  work  we  are  doing  pursuant  to  their  requests.   We  are  rarely-though  it  has 
happened-pressured  by  staff  to  report  against  our  convictions.   This  occurs,  not  by  threat  or 
coercion,  but  by  somewhat  excessive  efforts  to  persuade  us.   However,  we  do  not  see  this  as  a 
m^or  problem.   Most  requesters,  particularly  repeat  customers,  are  aware  that  GAO's  traditions 
of  independence  and  objectivity  are  jealously  guarded  and  that  they  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  answers  at  which  we  arrive. 

We  expect  our  staff  to  take  into  account  the  legitimate  views  and  suggestions  of  the  requesters  in 
designing,  implementing,  and  reporting  on  our  work.   But,  when  we  undertake  a  request 
assignment,  we  make  it  clear  that  we  must  be  able  to  perform  the  work  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Government  Auditing  Standards  and  our  own  quahty  standards,  and  that  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  we  report  must  be  those  considered  appropriate  in  Ught  of  the 
evidence  gathered  and  without  regard  to  anyone's  preconceptions. 
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Executive  Branch  Interface  Question  17 


In  the  conduct  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations  that  relate  to  Executive  Branch 
agencies,  describe  how  you  interface  with  the  Executive  Branch  agencies  that  are  the 
subject  of  your  work.  Do  you  allow  Executive  Branch  agencies  to  comment  on  your 
work  prior  to  publication?  If  yes,  describe  the  process.  If  no,  why  not?  Do  you  allow 
Congressional  requesters  to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to  publication?  If  yes,  please 
give  some  details. 


When  GAO  initiates  an  audit/evaluation  at  an  executive  agency,  it  sends  the  agency  head  a 
letter  announcing  the  effort  and  specifying  the  broad  objectives  of  the  assignment.   Subsequently, 
the  key  members  of  the  audit  team  will  meet  with  key  executive  agency  representatives  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  assignment's  scope  and  objectives.   At  this  time,  agreements  are 
usually  reached  on  how  the  key  executive  agency  representatives  will  be  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  audit/evaluation.   The  audit  team  wUl  then  conduct  its  evaluation  and  begin 
forming  its  conclusions.   Once  the  audit  work  is  completed  and  the  audit  team  has  agreed  on  the 
findings  and  conclusions  to  be  contained  in  the  report,  an  exit  conference  with  executive  agency 
representatives  will  be  conducted.   The  purpose  of  the  exit  conference  is  to  discuss  what  the 
audit  team  found  and  to  ensure  that  the  audit  team  has  all  pertinent  information  relative  to  its 
findings. 

GAO  prefers  to  obtain  written  comments  on  a  draft  report  but  will  accept  oral  comments  when 
the  officials  can  speak  for  the  Eiffected  executive  agency.   If  the  assignment  is  being  conducted  for 
a  congressional  requester,  GAO  will  provide  (if  requested)  an  information  copy  of  the  draft  to  the 
requester.  While  we  neither  solicit  nor  encourage  comments  from  the  requesters,  we  will 
consider  any  comments  provided,  particularly  when  they  involve  matters  of  clarity  or 
completeness  of  presentation. 
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Implementing  Recommendations  Question  is 


How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way,  try  to  have  your  recommendations  for 
changes  in  Executive  Branch  activities  implemented?  How  is  this  done?  What  percentage 
of  your  reports  result  in  concrete  action  by  the  Congress? 

We  track  all  of  the  recommendations  we  make  to  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  government  and  others.  The  Congress,  through  its  legislative,  appropriations  and  oversight 
responsibiUties,  can  encourage  the  executive  branch  agencies  to  implement  GAO's  recommendations. 
However,  we  are  unable  to  quantify  how  often  this  happens. 

All  heads  of  federal  agencies  are  required  by  31  U.S.C.  720  to  submit  a  written  statement  on  actions 
taken  on  our  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  and  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Over  the  past  4  years  (FY  1989-FY  1992),  GAO  made  6,140  recommendations.  Of  these 
recommendations  977  were  to  legislative  branch  agencies,  which  includes  the  Congress  (942),  the 
Goveminent  Printing  Office  (22),  and  the  Libraxy  of  Congress  (13).  By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1992, 
about  55  percent  of  all  recommendations  made  to  the  legislative  branch  and  about  75  percent  to  the 
total  government  in  1989  have  been  implemented. 

Overall,  GAO's  monitoring  shows  that  between  75  to  80  percent  of  its  recommendations  are 
implemented.  On  average,  it  takes  about  3  to  4  years  for  agencies  to  fully  implement  and  GAO  to 
recognize  that  its  recommendations  have  been  fuUy  implemented. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  GAO's  reports  do  not  contain  recommendations.  While  we  can 
not  measure  the  extent  to  which  these  reports  are  used  by  Congress,  we  expect  that  they  are  useful 
and  may  adso  lead  to  change. 
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Executive  Branch  Response  Question  19 

to  GAO  Recommendations 


If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes  in  executive  branch  activity,  to  what 
extent  do  executive  branch  agencies  make  any  changes  to  reflect  your  recommendations? 
If  such  changes  are  infrequently  made,  why  is  that? 

Over  the  past  4  years  (FY  1989-FY  1992),  GAO  made  6,140  recommendations  to  improve 
government.  Of  these  recommendations,  5,038  have  been  made  to  the  executive  branch,  independent 
agencies,  and  territories  of  the  government.  By  the  end  of  FY  1992,  about  78  percent  of  all 
recommendations  made  to  the  executive  branch,  independent  agencies,  and  territories  of  the 
government  in  FY  1989  have  been  implemented. 

See  also  the  response  to  question  18. 
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Strategic  Plans  Question  20 

What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  and  for  the  start  of  the  century. 

GAO  has  no  formal  written  strategic  plan  which  would  comprehensively  give  an  overview  of  our  long 
range  plans.    Instead,  we  have  a  series  of  processes  and  separate  documents  for  various  activities 
within  GAO. 

Mission  Plans 

Perhaps  most  important  are  our  plans  to  guide  our  evaluation  work.   We  continuously  identify 
substantive  areas-such  as  Defense,  Financial  Institutions,  Hesdth  and  Environment--where  we 
attempt  to  focus  our  resources  through  our  issue  area  planning  process.   Each  of  GAO's  issue  groups 
prepare  strategic  plans  every  3  years.   Annually,  they  update  these  plans  to  account  for  changing 
Congressional  interests  and  upcoming  executive  branch  initiatives. 

In  addition,  when  providing  guidance  for  developing  our  work  plans,  the  Comptroller  General 
typically  emphasizes  areas  where  major  national  issues  should  receive  concerted  effort  throughout  the 
agency.   Our  current  emphases  include  to  (1)  follow-up  on  our  high  risk  reports,  (2)  develop  work 
which  can  bring  about  overall  improvement  in  how  government  is  organized  and  managed,  (3)  provide 
information  to  Eiid  congressional  efforts  to  identify  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  downsize 
government,  and  (4)  assess  programs  aimed  at  improving  the  situation  of  the  impoverished  so  that 
they  become  more  self-sufficient. 

Operational  Plans 

We  also  have  other  long  range  operational  and  management  goals  which  we  pursue,  such  as  (1) 
modernizing  our  facilities,  particularly  the  main  GAO  building  and  our  regional  offices,  (2)  upgrading 
our  communications,  data  processing  and  other  technology,  (3)  achieving  goals  related  to  staff 
diversity  and  training,  and  (4)  modernizing  Etnd  continually  improving  our  procedures  and  processes 
to  become  more  efficient  and  effective. 

Quality  Management  Plan 

Finally,  as  discussed  in  the  response  to  question  11,  the  attached  plan,  entitled  Quality  Improvement 
Plan:  An  Update,  spells  out  GAO's  plans  for  the  next  several  years.  It  is  a  three  year  plan  to  guide 
GAO's  efforts  to  improve  operations.  The  plan  estabUshes  four  priority  objectives  for  work  that  GAO 
will  be  addressing  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  implement  a  quality  management  culture  within  GAO, 
including 

•  improving  our  relations  with  Congress, 

•  better  supporting  each  other  in  meeting  customer  needs, 

•  improving  the  quality  of  our  work  and  processes,  and 

•  improving  the  value  of  GAO  to  taxpayers. 

See:       Attachment  11  Quality  Improvement  Plaa:  an  Update 

Attachment  20-A      Strategic  Plans:  Issue  Area  Plan  Summaries 
Attachment  20-B      Information  Resources  Strategic  Management  Plan 
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Operational  Changes  Question  21 


What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  your  organization's  operations? 

See  our  response  to  question  11. 
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Changes  to  Interactions  Question  22 


What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you  interact  with  either  the 
Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch. 

GAO  has  made  several  changes  in  the  past  year  which  we  believe  will  help  in  fostering  much 
better  interactions  between  GAO  and  the  Congress. 

•  First,  we  have  strongly  reinforced  our  policy  of  including  minority  Members  and  their  staffs 
in  early  discussions  of  GAO  strategic  plans  to  ensure  that  we  are  considering  their  interests 
and  priorities,  and  that  they  are  aware  of  the  objectives,  focus,  and  strategies  for  our  work  in 
their  areas  of  interest. 

•  We  also  decided  last  year  that  GAO  would  no  longer  undertake  assignments  in  which  the 
requester  was  unwilling  to  be  identified  as  the  source  of  the  request.   We  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  treat  confidentially  any  aspect  of  an  assignment  in  which  disclosure  could 
jeopardize  the  success  of  on-going  work  or  be  otherwise  inappropriate. 

•  Last  year  we  began  sending  a  monthly  listing  of  all  new  job  starts  to  the  Senate  and  House 
m^ority  and  minority  leadership.   This  was  in  response  to  a  requirement  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  legislative  appropriations  bill.   This  listing,  along  with 
identifying  requesters,  when  asked,  will  allow  congressional  committees  and  members  to 
become  aware  of  new  GAO  assignments  early  and  if  they  desire,  to  seek  further  information 
from  the  requesters  themselves.  We  will  also  provide,  upon  request,  a  listing  of  ongoing 
work  being  done  for  a  given  committee  to  the  Chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee. 

•  Although  we  have  long  taken  the  position  that  Hill  assignments  are  an  important  and 
valuable  experience  for  our  staff  and  that  detailees  provide  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Congress,  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  has  caused  us  to  rethink  our  specific  poUcies.  We 
have  worked  with  the  committee  and  subcommittee  leadership  to  reduce  the  number  of 
congressional  detailees  and  are  strictly  adhering  to  the  one  year  statutory  Umitation.   For 
example,  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  we  had  63  detailees  assigned  to 
committees  and  subcommittees,  but  that  number  had  been  reduced  to  29  stEtff  members  on 
congressional  details  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

•  We  are  reemphasizing  to  our  staff,  as  well  as  to  congressional  requesters,  the  value  of  agency 
comments  in  ensuring  the  rehability  and  objectivity  of  our  reports.  In  particular,  we  are 
strongly  encouraging  requesters  to  allow  us  to  provide  the  agency  head  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  on  a  draft  report  when  the  issues  involved  are  significant  or 
controversial.  When  this  is  not  acceptable  to  the  requester,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  fully 
and  candidly  discuss  the  results  of  our  work  with  senior  agency  officials  before  issuing  our 
final  report. 

•  We  are  also  studying  potential  changes  in  our  pohcy  for  delaying  initial  distribution  of 
published  reports.  Some  congressional  requesters  choose  to  delay  the  distribution  of  our  final 
reports  for  up  to  30  days  before  copies  are  sent  to  emyone  else.  To  expedite  the 
communication  of  our  work  results  to  other  interested  parties,  including  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  affected  agencies,  we  would  prefer  to  reduce  the  maximum  30  day  restriction 
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Changes  to  Interactions  Question  22 


period.  However,  we  have  been  reluctant  to  do  this  unilaterally,  because  some  requesters  feel 
this  restriction  period  is  helpful.  Some  requesters  have  indicated,  however,  that  they  may  be 
willing  to  agree  to  a  shorter  restriction  period  if  GAO  could  let  them  know,  in  advance, 
precisely  when  they  will  receive  a  final  report.  To  address  this  concern,  we  are  currently 
exploring  ways  to  improve  the  reliability  with  which  we  can  predict  report  issuance  dates. 

OTHER  CHANGES 

You  also  asked  if  there  were  other  changes  which  the  Joint  Committee  should  consider  in 
drafting  its  recommendations. 

Controlling  the  Quantity  and  Mix  of  Support  Agency  Work 

The  first  issue  involves  the  question  of  the  mix  of  work  which  the  support  agencies  perform  for 
the  Congress.   It's  been  said  that  because  there  is  no  cost  to  congressional  requesters  for  the 
work  we  undertake,  there  is  no  incentive  for  Congress  to  focus  resources  on  high  priority  work. 
While  this  is  always  a  matter  of  concern,  particulEU*ly  in  a  time  of  scare  resources,  GAO  has 
taken  steps  which  we  beheve  have  been  effective  in  reducing  low  priority  work  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  on  this.   Further  encouragement  from  the  Joint  Committee  to  have  Congress 
channel  request  work  through  the  committee  structure  Euid  encourage  bipartisan  cooperation  on 
work  related  to  important  programatic  issues,  would  be  welcomed. 

We  would  caution  you,  however,  against  any  approach  which  would  limit  our  ability  to  negotiate 
the  scope  of  work  requested  of  us,  or  our  flexibility  to  undertake  work  on  our  own  initiative. 
Such  measures  are  tantamount  to  "muzzling  the  auditor"  which  has  led  to  disastrous 
consequences  in  both  the  private  and  pubUc  sectors. 

We  have  considered  proposals  put  forward  by  others  to  create  a  board  to  screen  or  approve  the 
requests  we  receive,  or  to  create  a  voucher  system  which  would  ration  committee  access  to 
support  agency  services.  As  an  agency  which  is  asked  to  undertake  a  large  volume  of  complex 
work,  we  are  concerned  about  the  administrative  practicality  of  these  mechanisms.  We  would,  of 
course,  be  willing  to  discuss  such  proposals  further  if  you  choose  to  pursue  them. 

Downsizing 

Any  significant  downsizing  presents  a  daunting  management  challenge,  which  we  would  face 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  federal  government.   Reducing  the  deficit  is  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  government  today,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  solution  that  does  not  reduce  the  size 
and  cost  of  government.   In  addition,  quite  independent  of  the  budget  problem,  many  citizens 
have  lost  faith  in  their  federal  government.   We  therefore  face  a  very  difficult  task-to  create  a 
government  that  is  smaller  and  less  expensive,  but  which  is  also  efficient  and  responsive.  We 
must  do  more  with  less. 

GAO  is  willing  to  do  its  part,  but  we  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  drastically  reducing  GAO's 
staffing  level  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  fooUsh.   For  several  years  we  have  been 
emphasizing  work  which  can  reduce  spending,  improve  cost-effectiveness  and  eUminate  fi^ud, 
waste  and  abuse.  Over  the  last  10  years  every  dollar  invested  in  GAO  has  been  returned  many 
fold  in  measurable  financial  benefits. 
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On  the  other  hand,  GAO's  staffing  has  been  relatively  fixed  at  about  4,900-5,100  employees  since 
the  early  19708,  while  our  potential  audit  universe-measured  by  the  number  of  federal  programs 
and  overall  budget  expenditures-has  gone  up  geometrically.   Looking  at  the  federal  budget  for 
example,  in  the  early  1970s  federal  spending  was  just  over  $200  bilUon  as  compared  to  nearly 
$1.6  trillion  today.   We  have  also  seen  myriad  new  federal  programs,  greatly  comphcated 
state/federal  relationships,  amd  huge  increases  in  the  complexity  of  tax  laws  and  federal 
regulations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  regarding  downsizing  is  how  it  is  accomplished.   At  GAO, 
downsizing  has  sdready  begun-our  staff  year  ceiUng  was  reduced  to  4,900  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  reduced  somewhat  more  during  the  next  2  years  due  to  funding  constraints. 
We  can  do  this  successfully  and  without  jeopardizing  our  effectiveness  as  long  as  it  is  done 
slowly  and  with  predictability.   If  it  is  done  haphazardly  or  too  quickly  with  a  single  1  year 
reduction  we  will  lose  talented  Euid  experienced  people,  thus  reducing  our  technical  and  subject 
area  expertise  which  have  taken  years  to  develop.   It  would  also  do  violence  to  the  gains  we've 
made  in  building  a  diverse  workforce  which  is  much  more  representative  of  American  society 
today  thgm  it  was  just  10  yeau-s  ago.   As  you  probably  know,  we  are  now  working  with  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  achieve  the  flexibihty  we  need  to  manage  any  reductions  at  GAO. 

Modernizing  ADP,  Communications  and  Facilities 

A  major  issue  this  Committee  wOl  take  up  later  this  month  is  the  role  information  and 
communication  technology  can  play  in  increasing  Legislative  Branch  effectiveness.    We  have 
made  significant  progress  in  computerization,  publishing  technology,  and  communications, 
including  video  conferencing,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  modernize  our  faciUties.   These 
enhancements  have  been  crucial  in  our  successful  efforts  to  respond  to  increased  demand  for  our 
services,  and  to  improve  the  quahty  of  our  products  and  services.   They  have  also  allowed  us  to 
be  much  more  responsive  to  the  Congress  on  time-sensitive  assignments. 

Without  these  modem  technological  tools  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  respond  to  an 
increased  workload,  while  maintaining  the  same  staffing  levels.   On  the  other  hand,  budget 
stringency  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  implement  our  strategic  plans  in  the  area 
of  technology.   Given  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  change,  the  desire  to  downsize  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  work  of  Congress  wUl  become  even  more  complex,  legislative  branch 
investment  in  equipment,  technology,  and  facilities  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

External  Review 

During  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  or  desirability  of  an 
external  quahty  review  for  the  GAO.   We  have  supported  this  idea  amd  have  attempted  to  have 
an  external  peer  review  conducted.  The  recent  decision  by  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  fund  a  study  by  the  Nationad  Academy  of  Public  Administration  is  a  very  positive 
development,  but  we  beheve  that  periodic,  external  peer  review  should  be  incorporated  in  GAO's 
authorizing  legislation. 
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Better  Oversight 

Much  of  our  value  to  the  Congress  is  our  assistance  in  oversight  of  the  Executive  Branch.  We 
beUeve  that  GAO  could  be  more  useful  to  the  Congress  in  exercising  its  oversight  responsibilities 
if  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  were  encouraged  to  hold  comprehensive  oversight  hearings  on  all 
msgor  federal  agencies  annually,  or  perhaps  once  during  each  Congress.  These  hearings  would 
utiUze  agency  Chief  Financial  Officer's  annual  reports,  the  agencies'  audited  financial  statements 
and  annual  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  their  internal  controls,  as  well  as  evaluative  and 
investigative  work  performed  by  GAO,  the  other  congressional  support  agencies  and  the 
Inspectors  General.   The  agencies  would  also  report  on  their  progress  against  specific  goals  and 
provide  information  on  the  kind  of  performance  measures  envisioned  in  the  draft  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  now  under  consideration  by  Congress. 
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What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you  interact  with  either  the 
Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch. 

GAO  has  made  several  changes  in  the  past  year  which  we  believe  will  help  in  fostering  much 
better  interactions  between  GAO  and  the  Congress. 

•  First,  we  have  strongly  reinforced  our  poUcy  of  including  minority  Members  stnd  their  staffs 
in  early  discussions  of  GAO  strategic  plans  to  ensure  that  we  are  considering  their  interests 
and  priorities,  and  that  they  are  aware  of  the  objectives,  focus,  and  strategies  for  oiu-  work  in 
their  areas  of  interest. 

•  We  also  decided  last  year  that  GAO  would  no  longer  undertake  assigiunents  in  which  the 
requester  was  unwilUng  to  be  identified  sis  the  source  of  the  request.  We  wiU,  of  course, 
continue  to  treat  confidentially  any  aspect  of  an  assignment  in  which  disclosure  could 
jeopardize  the  success  of  on-going  work  or  be  otherwise  inappropriate. 

•  Last  year  we  began  sending  a  monthly  listing  of  all  new  job  starts  to  the  Senate  and  House 
majority  and  minority  leadership.   This  was  in  response  to  a  requirement  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  legislative  appropriations  bill.   This  listing,  along  with 
identifying  requesters,  when  asked,  will  allow  congressional  committees  and  members  to 
become  aware  of  new  GAO  assignments  early  and  if  they  desire,  to  seek  farther  information 
from  the  requesters  themselves.  We  wiU  also  provide,  upon  request,  a  listing  of  ongoing 
work  being  done  for  a  given  committee  to  the  Chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee. 

•  Although  we  have  long  taken  the  position  that  Hill  assignments  are  an  important  and 
valuable  experience  for  our  staff  and  that  detaUees  provide  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Congress,  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  has  caused  us  to  rethink  our  specific  policies.  We 
have  worked  with  the  committee  and  subcommittee  leadership  to  reduce  the  number  of 
congressional  detailees  and  are  strictly  adhering  to  the  one  year  statutory  limitation.   For 
example,  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  we  had  63  detailees  assigned  to 
committees  and  subcommittees,  but  that  number  had  been  reduced  to  29  staff  members  on 
congressional  details  at  the  end  of  the  second  quEuter  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

•  We  are  reemphasizing  to  our  staff,  as  well  as  to  congressional  requesters,  the  value  of  agency 
comments  in  ensiuing  the  rehability  and  objectivity  of  our  reports.  In  particular,  we  are 
strongly  encouraging  requesters  to  Eillow  us  to  provide  the  agency  head  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  on  a  draft  report  when  the  issues  involved  Eire  significant  or 
controversial.  When  this  is  not  acceptable  to  the  requester,  we  wiU  make  every  effort  to  fully 
and  candidly  discuss  the  results  of  our  work  with  senior  agancy  officials  before  issuing  our 
final  report. 

•  We  are  also  studying  potential  changes  in  our  policy  for  delaying  initial  distribution  of 
pubUshed  reports.   Some  congressional  requesters  choose  to  delay  the  distribution  of  our  final 
reports  for  up  to  30  days  before  copies  are  sent  to  anyone  else.  To  expedite  the 
communication  of  our  work  results  to  other  interested  psirties,  including  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  affected  agencies,  we  would  prefer  to  reduce  the  maximum  30  day  restriction 
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period.  However,  we  have  been  reluctant  to  do  this  unilaterally,  because  some  requesters  feel 
this  restriction  period  is  helpful.  Some  requesters  have  indicated,  however,  that  they  may  be 
willing  to  agree  to  a  shorter  restriction  period  if  GAO  could  let  them  know,  in  advance, 
precisely  when  they  will  receive  a  final  report.  To  address  this  concern,  we  are  currently 
exploring  ways  to  improve  the  reliability  with  which  we  can  predict  report  issuance  dates. 

OTHER  CHANGES 

You  also  asked  if  there  were  other  changes  which  the  Joint  Committee  should  consider  in 
drafting  its  recommendations. 

Controlling  the  Quantity  and  Mix  of  Support  Agency  Work 

The  first  issue  involves  the  question  of  the  mix  of  work  which  the  support  agencies  perform  for 
the  Congress.   It's  been  said  that  because  there  is  no  cost  to  congressionad  requesters  for  the 
work  we  undertake,  there  is  no  incentive  for  Congress  to  focus  resources  on  high  priority  work. 
While  this  is  always  a  matter  of  concern,  particularly  in  a  time  of  scare  resources,  GAO  has 
taken  steps  which  we  beUeve  have  been  effective  in  reducing  low  priority  work  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  on  this.   Further  encouragement  from  the  Joint  Committee  to  have  Congress 
chEuinel  request  work  through  the  committee  structure  and  encourage  bipartisan  cooperation  on 
work  related  to  important  programatic  issues,  would  be  welcomed. 

We  would  caution  you,  however,  against  any  approach  which  would  limit  our  abiUty  to  negotiate 
the  scope  of  work  requested  of  us,  or  our  flexibility  to  undertake  work  on  our  own  initiative. 
Such  measures  are  tantamount  to  "muzzhng  the  auditor"  which  has  led  to  disastrous 
consequences  in  both  the  private  and  pubhc  sectors. 

We  have  considered  proposaJs  put  forward  by  others  to  create  a  board  to  screen  or  approve  the 
requests  we  receive,  or  to  create  a  voucher  system  which  would  ration  committee  access  to 
support  agency  services.   As  an  agency  which  is  asked  to  undertake  a  large  volume  of  complex 
work,  we  are  concerned  about  the  administrative  practicality  of  these  mechanisms.  We  would,  of 
course,  be  willing  to  discuss  such  proposals  further  if  you  choose  to  pursue  them. 

Downsizing 

Any  significant  downsizing  presents  a  daimting  management  challenge,  which  we  would  face 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  federal  government.  Reducing  the  deficit  is  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  government  today,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  solution  that  does  not  reduce  the  size 
and  cost  of  government.   In  addition,  quite  independent  of  the  budget  problem,  many  citizens 
have  lost  faith  in  their  federal  government.   We  therefore  face  a  very  difficult  task--to  create  a 
government  that  is  smaller  and  less  expensive,  but  which  is  also  efficient  and  responsive.   We 
must  do  more  with  less. 

GAO  is  willing  to  do  its  part,  but  we  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  drastically  reducing  GAO's 
staffing  level  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foohsh.   For  several  years  we  have  been 
emphasizing  work  which  can  reduce  spending,  improve  cost-effectiveness  and  ehminate  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse.   Over  the  last  10  years  every  dollar  invested  in  GAO  has  been  returned  many 
fold  in  measurable  financial  benefits. 
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On  the  other  hand,  GAO's  staffing  has  been  relatively  Used  at  about  4,900-5,100  employees  since 
the  early  1970s,  while  our  potential  audit  universe-meeisured  by  the  number  of  federal  progreuns 
and  overall  budget  expenditures-has  gone  up  geometrically.   Looking  at  the  federal  budget  for 
example,  in  the  early  1970s  federal  spending  was  just  over  $200  bUUon  as  compared  to  nearly 
$1.6  trillion  today.   We  have  also  seen  myriad  new  federal  programs,  greatly  compUcated 
state/federal  relationships,  and  huge  increases  in  the  complexity  of  tax  laws  amd  federal 
regulations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  regarding  downsizing  is  how  it  is  accomplished.   At  GAO, 
downsizing  has  already  begun—our  staff  year  ceiUng  was  reduced  to  4,900  for  this  fiscal  year, 
Emd  it  is  likely  to  be  reduced  somewhat  more  during  the  next  2  years  due  to  funding  constraints. 
We  can  do  this  successfully  and  without  jeopardizing  our  effectiveness  as  long  as  it  is  done 
slowly  and  with  predictabiUty.   If  it  is  done  haphazardly  or  too  quickly  with  a  single  1  year 
reduction  we  will  lose  talented  and  experienced  people,  thus  reducing  our  technical  and  subject 
area  expertise  which  have  taken  years  to  develop.   It  would  also  do  violence  to  the  gains  we've 
made  in  building  a  diverse  workforce  which  is  much  more  representative  of  American  society 
today  than  it  was  just  10  years  ago.   As  you  probably  know,  we  are  now  working  with  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  achieve  the  flexibUity  we  need  to  manage  any  reductions  at  GAO. 

Modernizing  ADP,  Communications  and  Facilities 

A  ma^or  issue  this  Committee  will  take  up  later  this  month  is  the  role  information  and 
communication  technology  can  play  in  increasing  Legislative  Branch  effectiveness.    We  have 
made  significant  progress  in  computerization,  publishing  technology,  and  communications, 
including  video  conferencing,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  modernize  our  facilities.   These 
enhancements  have  been  crucial  in  our  successful  efforts  to  respond  to  increased  demand  for  our 
services,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  products  and  services.  They  have  also  allowed  us  to 
be  much  more  responsive  to  the  Congress  on  time-sensitive  assignments. 

Without  these  modem  technological  tools  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  respond  to  an 
increased  workload,  while  maintaining  the  same  staffing  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  budget 
stringency  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  implement  our  strategic  plans  in  the  area 
of  technology.   Given  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  change,  the  desire  to  downsize  and  the 
Likelihood  that  the  work  of  Congress  will  become  even  more  complex,  legislative  bremch 
investment  in  equipment,  technology,  and  facilities  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

External  Review 

Ehoring  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  or  desirability  of  £in 
external  quaUty  review  for  the  GAO.  We  have  supported  this  idea  and  have  attempted  to  have 
£m  external  peer  review  conducted.  The  recent  decision  by  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  fund  a  study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  is  a  very  positive 
development,  but  we  beUeve  that  periodic,  external  peer  review  should  be  incorporated  in  GAO's 
overall  review  process. 
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Better  Oversight 

Much  of  our  value  to  the  Congress  is  our  assistance  in  oversight  of  the  Executive  Branch.  We 
beUeve  that  GAO  could  be  more  useful  to  the  Congress  in  exercising  its  oversight  responsibilities 
if  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  were  encouraged  to  hold  comprehensive  oversight  heauings  on  all 
major  federal  agencies  annually,  or  perhaps  once  during  each  Congress.   These  hearings  would 
utihze  agency  Chief  Financial  Officer's  annual  reports,  the  agencies'  audited  financial  statements 
and  annual  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  their  internal  controls,  as  well  as  evaluative  and 
investigative  work  performed  by  GAO,  the  other  congressional  support  agencies  and  the 
Inspectors  General.   The  agencies  would  also  report  on  their  progress  against  specific  goals  and 
provide  information  on  the  kind  of  performance  measures  envisioned  in  the  draft  Government 
Performance  emd  Results  Act  now  under  consideration  by  Congress. 
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Question  23 


Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets  and  staffing  levels,  as  well 
as  any  pro  forma  projections  of  future  budgets  and  staffing  levels  you  may  have 
prepared. 


Fiscal  Year 

Staff  Years 

Appropriation 

1983 

4.960   „ 

252.665.000 

1984 

4.985   „ 

271.710.000 

1985 

5.042  y 

299.704.000 

1986 

5.019   „ 

288.051,000  ^ 

1987 

5.016  J, 

310.973.000 

1988 

5.042   „ 

329.847.000 

1989 

5.061    „ 

347J39,000 

1990 

5.077   „ 

363.661.000  5/ 

1991 

5.069  „ 

409.241.681   ^ 

1992 

5.062 

442.647,000  „ 

1993 

4.900 

435.167.000 

,/  Aveiage  positions  authorized  was  5.000. 

2,  Average  positions  authorized  was  5,050. 

3/  Average  positions  authorized  was  5.100.   However,  full  funding  was  not  available. 

4,  Net  of  reduction  of  $12,941,000  sequester  pursuant  to  Pi.  99-177.  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 

5,  Net  of  reductions  of  $1,568,000  sequester  pursuant  to  Pi.  101-164  to  provide  funds  for  the  war  on  drugs; 
$5,055,000  pursuant  to  Pi.  99-177,  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  P.L.  101-239. 

Also  includes  $5,564,000  in  rent  collected  from  occupants  of  the  GAO  building  derived  from  a  special  fund 
established  pursuant  to  P.L.  100-545,  the  GAO  Building  Transfer  Act 

^      Net  of  reduction  of  $5319  sequester  pursuant  to  Pi.  99-177.  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  Also.  $3,968,000  was 
unavailable  for  obligation  or  expenditure  in  FY  1991,  but  remained  avaJabie  for  1992. 

„      Includes  advance  appropriation  of  $3,968,000  from  FY  1991. 

GAO  has  requested  $497,585,000  for  FY  1994.  As  compared  to  FY  1992.  the  FY  1994  request  is  about  an  11  percent 
increase  which  enables  us  to  return  to  the  1992  level  of  services.  It  covets  essential  activities  and  our  reduced  4,900 
average  positions. 
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Do  you  ever  "detail"  employees  to  Congressional  staffs?  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances  does  this  occur?  Please  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  detailed  sta£F  over 
the  last  two  years,  and  to  whom  they  were  detailed. 

GAO  details  employees  to  Congressional  committees,  not  to  individual  Members. 

The  assignment  process  generally  works  as  follows.  Our  Office  of  Congressional  Relations  (OCR) 
works  continually  with  committee  staff  on  matters  involving  GAO  and  usually  receives  the  initial 
request  for  detailees.   Upon  receiving  the  written  or  verbal  request,  it  determines: 

•  the  subject  matter  of  the  job, 

•  its  estimated  length  of  time, 

•  the  type  of  effort;  i.e.,  working  as  part  of  a  team,  managing  others,  or  working  alone  on  a 
job,  to  determine  the  approximate  grade  level  needed, 

•  geographic  location;  i.e.,  Washington,  D.C.  or  elsewhere  and  the  estimated  amount  of 
travel  from  the  primary  location, 

•  the  need  for  specialized  background  or  training;  i.e.,  economics,  legal,  security  clearances, 
etc. 

With  this  information,  the  OCR  staff  contacts  the  GAO  unit  which  usually  performs  the  subject 
matter  work  and  asks  it  to  identify  one  or  two  candidates  who  would  be  available  soon  without 
seriously  impEiiring  GAO's  on-going  congressional  work.   OCR  reviews  the  nominees  and 
arranges  for  a  meeting  between  the  GAO  staff  and  the  committee  staff  member  managing  the 
work. 

When  the  detail  is  mutuEilly  agreed  upon,  OCR  responds  in  writing  to  the  requesting  chairman 
that  GAO  agrees  to  provide  evaluators  for  a  specific  period  of  time  subject  to  the  prior  written 
authorization  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.   Concurrent  notification  of  the  pending  detail  is  provided  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  requesting  committee  or  subcommittee.   Upon  receiving  written  authorization 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  OCR  wiU  confirm  in  writing  the  specific  term  of  the  detail  to  the  requesting 
committee  chadrman  and  ranking  minority  member. 

Most  requests  for  detailee  assistance  are  accommodated,  but  the  amount  of  effort  is  frequently 
negotiated.   Often  a  committee  will  request  three,  five,  or  more  GAO  detailees  at  the  same  time 
and  this  can  be  quite  disruptive  to  GAO's  current  work  involving  ongoing  congressional  requests. 
GAO  wUl  meet  with  committee  staff  and  discuss  these  situations  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
reach  a  mutually  agreeable  response  to  the  committee'  need.   We  monitor  the  impact  on  our 
divisions,  offices  and  regions  in  providing  detailees  to  avoid  an  excessive  demand  on  any 
particular  unit.   We  also,  through  OCR,  provide  travel  funds  Eind  other  assistfince  as  necessary. 

A  list  of  detailees  over  the  last  two  years  is  shown  in  the  two  attachments. 

See:       Attachment  24-A  Supplement  to  the  Comptroller  General's  1992  Annual  Report 

Attachment  24-B  Supplement  to  the  Comptroller  General's  1991  Annual  Report 
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To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in  outside  fund-raising  from  private 
sources,  such  as  foundations?  How  are  these  funds  used?  (Please  specify  the  amount 
of  money  raised  each  year  for  the  past  decade.)  Does  any  congressional  committee 
oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 


GAO  does  not  have  ongoing  authorization  to  engage  in  outside  fund-raising  activities  nor  to 
accept  financial  gifts.   However,  the  fiscal  year  1988  through  1993  appropriation  bills  contained 
specific  language  allowing  GAO  to  accept  funds  in  support  of  the  XIV  Congress  of  the 
International  Organization  of  Supreme  Audit  Institutions  (INCOSAI). 

Nearly  $20,000  was  received  in  1991  and  1992  from  the  International  Organization  of  Supreme 
Audit  Institutions  in  Vienna,  Austria  to  support  the  XIV  INCOSAI  held  Oct.  1992  in 
Washingrton. 

The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  oversee  the  use  of  these  funds. 
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Question  26.  Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently  authorized?  How  many 
House  and  Senate  committees  oversee  your  organization? 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  31  U.S.C.  702,  established  GAO  as  a  permanent  agency 
outside  the  executive  brpnch.   However,  Congress  must  annually  appropriate  funds  for  ongoing 
operations. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Committee  and  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
as  well  as  the  House  £md  Senate  Appropriations  Committees'  oversee  GAO  operations. 
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Employee  Complaints  Question  27 


Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  appendix  documents,  procedures 
your  organization  uses  to  consider  employee  complaints  about  unfair  employment 
practices.   How  many  complaints  have  been  filed  over  the  past  five  years?  What  is  the 
process  through  which  these  complaints  are  considered?  What  was  the  outcome  of 
these  cases? 


We  have  attached  two  GAO  orders  which  explain  procedxires  used  to  consider  employee 
complaints.   The  first  order  (2771.1)  outlines  the  administrative  grievance  procedure  which 
affords  employees  a  means  to  request  personal  relief  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  matters 
relating  to  their  employment  which  are  subject  to  the  control  of  GAO  management.   This  order 
also  provides  for  an  expedited  grievance  process.   This  process  is  used  by  employees  covered  by 
GAO's  broadbanded  pay-for-performance  system  who  want  to  grieve  performance  appraisals 
which  wUl  be  used  to  make  annual  bonus,  permanent  pay  and  promotion  decisions.   GAO  order 
2713.2  contains  procedures  for  employees  fihng  discrimination  complaints. 

We  have  Usted  below  the  types  of  grievances  filed  since  fiscal  year  1988  and  the  outcome  of  these 
grievances.   The  expedited  process  was  not  established  until  fiscal  year  1989,  so  we  have  only 
reported  information  on  these  grievances  for  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  1991  and  1992. 

Administrative  Grievances 

GAO's  three-step  administrative  grievance  process  encourages  the  resolution  of  grievEinces  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  in  the  organization.   First  step  grievances  are  typically  filed  at  the  first  line 
supervisor  level.   If  matters  are  not  resolved  at  the  first  step,  the  second  step  decision  is  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  grievant's  unit.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller  General  makes 
third  step  decisions.   We  have  reported  the  results  of  third-step  grievances  filed  since  1988  and 
decided  by  the  Comptroller  General's  designee  in  these  matters—the  Special  Assistant. 


Basis  for  Grievance 

Number  Filed 

Performance  Appraisal 

26 

Promotions 

8 

Assignment/reassignment 

6 

Suspensions 

4 

Reprimands 

4 

Leave  Issues 

3 

Performance  feedback 

3 

Miscellaneous 

11 

Total  65 
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Employee  Complaints  Question  27 


Outcome 


Full  or  substantially  full  relief 

3 

Partial  relief 

14 

Settlement  with  no  relief 

2 

No  relief 

26 

Found  non-grievable 

3 

Withdrawn  by  grievant 

6 

Grievance  transferred  to  EEO 

complaint  process 

5 

Grievance  pending 

6 

Expedited  Grievances 

Expedited  grievances  are  typically  filed  in  June  of  each  yesu-  after  employees  receive  their  annual 
performance  appraisals.   As  mentioned  above,  a  separate  process  is  used  to  consider  these 
grievances  to  ensure  that  they  are  resolved  quickly.   Since  1989,  71  expedited  grievances  have 
been  filed.  The  listing  below  highlights  the  outcome  of  these  grievances.   Employees  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  process  may  file  a  third  step  grievance  pursuant  to  the  regular 
grievance  process  described  above.   Two  individuals  have  elected  to  do  this. 

Outcome 

Fan  relief  5 

Partial  relief  22 

No  change  in  appraisal  34 

Withdrawn  4 

Data  unavailable  6 

Total  71 
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Employee  Complaints  Question  27 

Discrimination  Complaints 

Employees  may  file  a  discrimination  complaint  with  GAO's  Civil  Rights  Office.   If  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  GAO  decision  concerning  their  complaint,  they  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 

General  Counsel  of  GAO's  Personnel  Appeals  Board  emd  in  certain  circumstances  they  may  iile  a 
complaint  in  U.S.  District  Court. 

Basis  for  Complaint  Number  Filed 

Race  12 

RetaUation  11 

Disabihty  2 
_           Sex  Discrimination/ 

Harassment  2 

Age  9 

Multiple  bases  46 

Total  82 

Outcome 

Settlement  17 

Mediation  agreement  5 

No  finding  of  discrimination  8 

Withdrawn  9 

Pursue  remedy  in  civil  court  5 

Case  dismissed  by  Personnel  2 

Appeals  Board 

In  process  with  GAO's  Civil  36 

Rights  Office  or  the  Personnel 

Appeals  Board 


See:       Attachment  27-A      Administrative  Grievance  Procedure  (Order  2771.1) 
Attachment  27-B      Discrimination  Complaint  Process       (Order  2713.2) 
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TA       TESTIMONY 


Statement  of 

Roger  C.  Herdman,  M.D. 

Director 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 


Before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 


Hearing  on 
Congressional  Support  Agencies 


June  10, 1993 


.^Ti^^  Congress  of  the  United  States 
LSAK I  Office  of  Technoiogy  Assessment 
mSSM  Washington,  IX  20510-8025 
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Co-Chairmen  Boren  and  Hamilton  and  Vice  Chairmen  Domenici  and  Dreier,  I  am 
Roger  Herdman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA).  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  in  response  to  your  request  for  testimony  on  behalf 
on  OTA.    OTA  has  already  submitted  on  May  28, 1993,  considerable  material  in  answer 
to  a  comprehensive  series  of  questions  posed  by  the  Joint  Committee.   Today  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  two  unique  aspects  of  our  agency  described  in  this  material  which,  I 
believe,  distinguish  OTA  as  an  interesting  and  important  institution  of  government. 
These  two  aspects  are  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB),  OTA's  Congressional 
governing  board,  and  the  OTA  research  and  review  process  which  is  common  to  all  of 
OTA'S  assessments. 

The  Technology  Assessment  Board 
OTA  alone  among  the  congressional  support  agencies  reports  to  a  congressional 
board,  which  is  analogous  to  a  corporate  board  of  directors  and  is  called  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board.   The  structure,  responsibilities,  and  functions  of  TAB 
have  enormous  implications  for  the  performance  and  direction  of  OTA  and  the  way  in 
which  we  interact  with  and  sen/e  the  Congress.   TAB  is  an  equally  bicameral,  bipartisan 
body  composed  of  "(1)  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempo  of  the  Senate,  three  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority  party,  (2) 
six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  three  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority  party"  (P.L 
92-484).  The  Chairman  of  TAB  comes  from  the  House  of  Representatives  in  even 
numbered  congresses  and  is  by  tradition  from  the  majority  party;  the  Vice  Chairman 
comes  from  the  other  house  and  the  other  party.  The  political  balance  in  representation 
between  the  two  parties  and  two  chambers  helps  ensure  balance  in  OTA's  agenda  and 
operation. 
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TAB  appoints  (and  removes  if  necessary)  the  Director  of  OTA.  As  a  matter  strictly 
of  the  numbers,  the  Director  cannot  be  appointed  by  votes  from  one  party  only.  As  a 
practical  matter,  how^ever,  the  Director  cannot  function  without  consistent  bipartisan 
support.  OTA's  Directors  have  understood  that  successful  leadership  of  the  agency,  not 
to  mention  continued  tenure  in  the  position  of  Director  itself,  depends  on  the  bipartisan 
support  of  the  Board;  this  situation  is,  I  believe,  a  constant  and  useful  reminder  of  the 
need  for  nonpartisan  behavior,  and  OTA  Directors  have  made  every  effort  to  operate 
accordingly.  The  frequent  interactions  and  close  relationship  with  the  twelve  members  of 
TAB  also  provide  OTA  with  an  especially  close  relationship  to  Congress  and  insights  into 
congressional  activities  which  are  particularly  useful  in  informing  OTA  reactions. 

TAB  sets  policy  and  approves  procedures  for  OTA,  and  approves  appropriations 
requests  and  other  important  policy  and  procedural  matters  which  the  Director  brings 
before  it  or  in  which  the  Board  expresses  an  interest.    It  is  thereby  assured  that  OTA  has 
policies  to  treat  majority  and  minority  sides  equally,  to  provide  information  to,  and 
respond  to  requests  from,  both  sides,  and  to  assign  equal  value  to  requests  from  either 
side.  TAB  gives  OTA's  appropriations  requests  bipartisan  approval,  and  bipartisan 
support  at  the  time  of  hearings  before  the  Legislative  Subcommittee. 

In  general  TAB  controls  OTA's  work  flow  and  oversees  OTA's  performance.   At 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  TAB  tracks  OTA's  budget  and  must  approve  all  committee 
requests  for  major  reports,  in  essence  authorizing  OTA's  resource  commitments.  TAB 
also  reviews  all  major  reports  (those  with  policy  options)  and  looks  at  a  sample  of 
background  reports.  TAB  approves  reports  for  release  to  Congress  and  the  public,  and 
in  the  process  ensures  that  a  broad,  inclusive  advisory  and  peer  review  is  carefully 
followed  for  all  reports.   At  all  times,  and  particularly  in  times  of  tight  resource 
constraints,  TAB  prevents  OTA  from  being  overwhelmed  or  pressured  by  excessive 
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requests  or  requests  that  are  not  consistent  with  OTA's  statutory  mission  or  current 
capacities.  The  board  also  helps  deflect  mandated  studies  that  may  be  added  to  law 
during  the  session  and  that  would  require  OTA  to  do  work  that  is  outside  the  normal 
approval  process. 

Members  of  the  Board  provide  liaison  with  party  leadership  and  other  party 
members  in  the  Congress.  The  impartiality,  support  and  liaison  of  TAB  have  allowed 
OTA  to  perform  a  useful  function  as  an  appointing  body  for  various  congressional 
commissions,  such  as  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission  and  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commission.  This  activity,  politically  risky  and  at  the  margin 
of  feasibility  for  a  staff  agency,  is  possible  in  part  because  of  TAB  (and  in  part  through 
the  confidence  of  the  authorizing  committees). 

As  TAB  supervises  OTA's  advisory  and  peer  review  process,  it  helps  ensure  the 
accuracy,  and  completeness  and  scientific  sophistication  of  OTA's  reports  by  requiring 
national  expert  and  stakeholder  representation  on  panels,  thereby  ensuring  that  OTA 
considers  all  legitimate  positions  and  interests  but  insulating  OTA  from  undue  pressure 
and  influence  of  interest  groups  and  other  parts  of  the  Congress.  TAB  also  helps  ensure 
that  OTA  does  not  take  a  report's  options  and  conclusions  beyond  those  supported  by 
the  data  and  analysis  included  in  the  report.  The  culture  that  drives  OTA  to  produce 
inclusive,  impartial  reports  with  great  attention  to  accuracy,  and  cautious  conclusions 
that  do  not  stretch  the  facts  is  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the  Board.  This  influence  is 
transmitted  through  comments  during  review  of  proposals  at  the  time  of  initial  TAB 
approval  and  through  the  review  process  for  the  Board  at  the  final  preparation  and 
justification  stage,  as  is  described  and  exemplified  in  OTA's  May  28th  submission  to  this 
Joint  Committee. 
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OTA  has  performed  no  analysis  and  has  no  opinion  as  to  whether  a  board  like  or 
approaching  TAB  might  be  appropriate  for  other  agencies.  Other  congressional 
agencies  clearly  have  their  own  process  to  achieve  and  maintain  objectivity  and  quality  in 
their  work.  OTA,  however,  believes  that  the  Board  is  one  of  its  major  assets.   TAB 
provides  OTA  with  a  unique  window  to  Congress  and  puts  OTA  comfortably  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  focus  on  the  merits  and  facts  in  each  study.    Requesters  know 
that  an  OTA  study  will  conclude  where  the  data  lead  it,  and  the  work  can  be  done  in  the 
open  with  extensive  input  from  many  sectors  of  the  public  scientific  and  technological 
communities. 

OTA'S  Research  and  Review  Process 
OTA'S  process  and  therefore  its  reports  are  unique.   OTA  is  charged  with  looking 
into  "physical,  biological,  economic,  social  and  political  effects"  as  they  relate  to 
'technological  applications"  (P.L  92-484).   Thus  the  focus  is  on  technology,  but  OTA 
can  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  on,  and  has  considerable  expertise  enabling  a 
comprehensive  look  at,  derivative  effects.  Three  features  in  the  OTA  process  stand  out: 
(1).  the  scientific  and  technological  emphasis  or  focus  and  the  use  of  personnel  with 
substantial  disciplinary  qualifications.  One  half  of  OTA's  analytic  staff  hold  doctoral 
degrees,  and  three  quarters  have  advanced  degrees;  (2).  involvement  of  stakeholders 
and  experts  from  an  extensive  network  of  advisors  that  is  constantly  changing  and 
growing,  and  assignment  of  a  leading  advisory  role  for  each  major  report  to  a  panel  of 
these  individuals;  (3).  national,  open  peer  review  so  that  a  study  cannot  be  flawed  by 
obvious  bias  or  error  without  eliciting  considerable  public  criticism. 
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Sometimes  OTA's  technology  focus  is  not  immediately  apparent  from  a  report's 
title,  but  a  closer  examination  reveals  its  presence  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
perspective  it  adds.  For  example,  OTA's  recent  work  on  converting  the  U.S.  economy  to 
a  post  cold  war  era.  After  the  Cold  War:  Living  With  Lower  Defense  Spending,  may 
strike  many  at  first  glance  as  a  narrow  economic  analysis.  However,  in  fact,  our 
dilemmas  concerning  defense  conversion  are  in  many  respects  technology-based.  The 
Nation's  ability  to  withstand  the  economic  shock  of  a  defense  build  down  and  to 
negotiate  its  way  to  a  restructured  economy  in  a  more  globally  competitive  world  is 
determined  in  large  measure  by  the  existing  technology  base  of  U.S.  industry  and  how 
those  technology  resources  can  be  redirected.  A  principal  challenge  is,  of  course,  how 
to  convert  our  massive  defense  research,  development  and  technology  assets,  such  as 
the  national  laboratories,  to  civilian  economic  directions.  For  example,  much  of  the  U.S. 
industry  activity  for  development  and  use  of  advanced  materials  has  been  driven  by 
defense  applications  while,  by  contrast,  Japanese  companies  are  driven  by  commercial 
applications.  The  technology  differences,  technical  skills  of  researchers  and  workers 
and  the  prospects  for  retraining,  the  potential  role  of  the  national  laboratories  in 
providing  enabling  technologies,  and  many  other  technology-based  issues  will 
profoundly  affect  the  Nation's  ability  to  effect  a  graceful  economic  transition  to  a  post 
cold  war  world.  Hence,  analyzing  these  issues  by  those  who  understand  the  technology 
dimensions  adds  a  critical  perspective  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  difficult  problems- 
otherwise  the  Congress  will  not  be  fully  advised  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
possible  solutions.  The  OTA  defense  conversion  project  team  included  Ph.D. 
researchers  in  physics,  engineering,  economics,  regional  planning  as  well  as  masters- 
level  staff  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 
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Scientifically  and  technologically  expert  staff  for  the  defense  conversion  report 
provided  a  unique  perspective  that  complemented  other  perspectives  that  may  have 
been  available  to  the  Congress.   This  perspective  was  strengthened  further  by  the 
advice  and  review  of  a  project  advisory  panel  made  up  of  experts  and  stakeholders  in 
the  various  industries,  technologies  and  allied  relevant  disciplines  and  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Similarly,  as  another  example,  in  a  recently  released  Report  on  research  and 
development  costs  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  OTA  took  advantage  of  advisory 
panel  members  from  the  senior  ranks  of  pharmaceutical  companies,  Wall  Street  drug 
company  analysts,  members  of  law  firms  specializing  in  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act  law 
with  major  pharmaceutical  clients,  former  leadership  of  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  association,  as  well  as  leading  physicians,  AIDS  activists,  representation 
from  consumer  groups,  accountants  and  economists.  Each  year  over  ICXX)  such 
national  and  international  experts  and  stakeholders  in  the  policy  issues  relevant  to  an 
assessment  provide  broad  consultation  with  OTA.  These  panelists  meet  several  times 
during  the  course  of  a  study  and  help  to  scope,  focus,  critique  and  organize  the  work. 

As  described  in  OTA's  submission  to  the  Joint  Committee,  the  final  task  in  the 
preparation  of  every  full  Report  is  a  thorough  national  peer  review.  Review  comments 
received  are  organized  and  responses  summarized  formally  in  a  memorandum  for 
OTA'S  management  and  Board.  Aside  from  the  clear  benefits  of  a  variety  of  suggestions 
and  corrections  from  a  large  group  of  national  parties  at  interest,  this  final  process  seeks 
to  ensure  that  no  perceived  bias,  error  or  omission  of  substantial  magnitude  will  escape 
notice.  Criticisms  from  stakeholder  or  expert  groups  will  have  to  be  noted  and 
addressed.  For  example,  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  research  and  development 
report  referenced  above,  OTA  held  special  review  meetings  and  paid  for  extra  analyses 
and  reviews  by  very  senior  national  experts  in  a  particular  effort  to  be  responsive  and 
reassuring  to  industry  concerns  about  accuracy  and  even-handedness.  In  particular, 
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OTA  analyzed  point  by  point  a  critical  review  from  drug  company,  P.M.A.,  law  firm  and 
Wall  Street  representatives,  and  in  the  review  process  corrected  some  profit  calculations 
and  made  other  changes.  Considerable  time  and  resources  were  expended  in  this 
effort,  and  the  result  was  a  report  which,  although  still  not  completely  satisfying  to 
industry,  OTA  believes  is  the  most  complete,  thoroughly  documented  analysis  of  its  kind. 

Concluding  Comments 
The  two  aspects  of  OTA  I  have  just  described  are  central  features  that  differentiate 
OTA'S  work  for  the  Congress.   Together  they  explain  OTA's  determination  and  capacity 
to  produce  impartial,  detailed,  accurate  and  scientifically  sophisticated  work  for  client 
committees.   Although  much  of  OTA's  output  is  in  the  form  of  multi-year  reports,  even 
the  shorter,  more  sharply  focused  and  timely  work  that  OTA  is  producing  today  benefits 
from  external  input,  project  specific  staffing,  careful  internal  and  external  review, 
doctorate  level  senior  staff,  and  the  influence  of  OTA's  culture  and  Board  for  non- 
partisan, non-ideological  impartiality. 
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TECHHOLOOT  AMEttHiMT  BOARO 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY.  MASSACHUSETTS,  CHAIRMAN 

DON  SUNDOUIST.  TENNESSEE.  VICE  CHAIRMAN 

.  HOLIINOS.  tOUTH  CAROLINA        OEOROE    E.  SHOWM.  CALIFORNrA 


CLAiaORNE  PELL.  RHODE  ItLAND 
ORRIN  a.  HATCH,  UTAH 
CHARLEI  E.  QRAtSLEV.  IOWA 
DAVE  DURENeERQER.  MINNESOTA 


JOHN  D.  OINOELL,  yiCHIOAN 
Jiy  McOERMOrT.  WAtHINOTON 
AUO  HOUQHTON.  NEW  YORK 
MICHAEL  a.  OXLEY.  OHIO 


ROGER  C.  HEROUAN 


CongrteB  of  tbe  Snitrb  6tate<    ' 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

Washington.  DC  205 1 0-8025  r  f)    n  j. .  ^  ^ 


June   23,    1993 


The  Honorable  David  L.  Boren 

Co-chairman 

The  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

Co-chairman 

The  Honorable  Pete  V.  Domenici 

Vice  Chairman 

The  Honorable  David  Dreier 

Vice  Chairman 

Joint  Committee  of  The  Organization 

of  Congress 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.c.   20515 

Dear  Co-Chairmen  Boren  and  Hamilton  and  Vice  Chairmen  Domenici  and  Dreier: 


The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  figures  on  vnjmen  and  minority 
positions  which  you  requested  at  the  hearing  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  June 
10,  1993  are  as  follows: 

staff       women  minority 

number      percent  percent 

208           55  18 

140            47  8 

8            25  0 

25            48  4 

35            49  6 

11            64  18 


OTA  Staff  totals 
Research  Staff 
Program  Managers 
Senior  Associates 
Project  Directors 
Operations  Management 


In  addition  you  requested  that  if  OTA  had  any  suggestions  for 
streamlining  work  requests  or  providing  protection  from  increasing  or  possibly 
inappropriate  requests,  we  advise  you.    I  have  raised  this  issue  with  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  at  the  regularly  scheduled  June  22,  1993,  meeting. 
At  their  suggestion,  and  in  response  to  you,  I  can  make  the  following  two 
points.   First,  the  Board  functions  well  as  a  protection  for  the  agency  from 
inappropriate  or  excessive  requests.    As  OTA'S  resources  diminish,  management 
will  attempt  to  maintain  analytic  capacity  as  the  highest  priority,  but 
inevitably  there  may  be  some  loss  of  ability  to  respond  to  congressional  work 
requests.   The  Technology  Assessment  Board  expects  to  continue  to  monitor 
OTA'S  workload  and  ensure  that  it  is  organized  and  prioritized  for  the  best 
service  to  congressional  clients. 
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The  Board  wishes  to  stress,  as  the  second  point,  that  the  inclusion  of 
language  requiring  OTA  to  perform  defined  tasks  in  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  is  an  attempt  to  circumvent  this  orderly  and  effective  process  which 
was  contemplated  by  OTA'e  enabling  statute,  P.L.  92-484.   Both  the  Board  and 
the  Appropriations  committees  have  spoken  out  against  these  legislative 
mandates,  as  we  noted  in  our  May  28,  1993,  submission  of  answers  to  your 
questions.   The  Board  has  asked  that  I  reinforce  to  you  their  strong  view  that 
mandates  are  inappropriate.   Senator  Kennedy  and  Congressman  Sundquist,  Board 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  respectively,  would  be  pleased  to  be  consulted  if 
you  have  an  intent  and  device  for  strengthening  the  ban  on  mandates. 

Sincjerely,    _ 

,  ,%>- — 

Roger  C.  Herdman 
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The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment's  (OTA) 

Responses  to  the  Questionnaire  of 

the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 


Question  #1 :    What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your 

authorizing  statute,  and  how  has  this  mission  changed 
over  time? 

OTA  was  authorized  by  the  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-484),  an  act  "to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  identification  and 
consideration  of  existing  and  probable  impacts  of  technological 
applications." 

The  1972  law  contains  the  following  language  pertaining  to  OTA's 
mission,  "The  Congress... finds  and  declares  that.. ..it  is  essential  that.. ..the 
consequences  of  technological  applications  be  anticipated,  understood, 
and  considered  in  determination  of  public  policy  on  existing  and  emerging 
national  problems.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  -- 

(1 )  equip  Itself  with  new  and  effective  means  for  screening  competent, 
unbiased,  information  concerning  the  physical,  biological,  economic, 
social,  and  political  effects  of  such  applications,  and 

(2)  utilize  this  information  whenever  appropriate,  as  one  factor  in  the 
legislative  assessment  of  matters  pending  before  Congress, 
particularly  in  those  instances  where  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
called  upon  to  consider  support  for,  or  management  or  regulation  of, 
technological  applications." 

"The  basic  function  of  the  Office  (of  Technology  Assessment)  shall 
be  to  provide  early  indications  of  the  probable  beneficial  and  adverse 
Impacts  of  the  applications  of  technology  and  to  develop  other  coordinate 
information  which  may  assist  the  Congress.  In  carrying  out  such  function, 
the  Office  shall: 

(1 )  identify  existing  or  probable  impacts  of  technology  or  technological 
programs; 

(2)  where  possible,  ascertain  cause  and  effect  relationships; 
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(3)  identify  alternatives  to  technological  methods  of  implementing  specific 
programs; 

(4)  identify  alternative  programs  for  achieving  requisite  goals; 

(5)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of  the  impacts  of  alternative 
methods  and  programs; 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
authorities; 

(7)  identify  areas  where  additional  research  or  data  collection  is  required 
to  provide  adequate  support  for  the  assessments  and  estimates 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  associated  activities  as  the  appropriate 
authorities... may  direct." 

Guided  by  this  statutory  language,  OTA  has  long  seen  its  mission  as 
being  to  serve  as  a  scientific  and  technologic  consultant  to  Congress,  and 
as  an  agency  that  can  advise  Congress  on  the  physical,  biological, 
economic,  social,  and  political  effects  of  applications  of  technology.  Over 
time,  OTA  has  issued  in-depth  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  has 
earned  a  solid  reputation  for  thoughtful  and  nonpartisan  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  topics  with  a  significant  scientific  and  technologic  component. 
This  reputation,  in  turn,  has  led  the  Congress  to  expand  OTA's  mission. 

Seeking  to  capitalize  on  OTA's  nonpartisan  posture  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  scientific  and  technological  fields  of  endeavor  and 
acquaintance  with  the  best  and  most  experienced  experts  and  institutions 
in  those  fields.  Congress  has  mandated  that  OTA  appoint  some 
commissions  and  panels.  These  include  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Alzheimer's  Disease  (P.L  102-507),  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  (P.L.  98-21),  and  the  Physician  Payment  Review  Commission 
(P.L.  99-272).  OTA  also  has  been  asked  to  review  credentials  of 
candidates  for  the  now  defunct  Biomedical  Ethics  Advisory  Committee 
(P.L.  99-158)  and  has  been  selected  as  the  agency  to  screen  candidates 
for  the  new  John  Heinz  Competitive  Excellence  Award  (P.L.  102-429). 
Finally,  OTA  has  been  involved  on  a  continuing  basis  over  more  than  the 
last  decade  in  monitoring  and  evaluating  studies  on  veterans  (P.L.  96-151, 
P.L.  98-160,  P.L  99-272,  and  P.L.  102-585). 

OTA  has  been  given,  in  addition  to  these  new  ftjnctions,  new 
mandates  to  help  resolve  issues  not  resolved  in  debate  when  specific 
legislation  was  enacted.  Thus,  for  example,  OTA  is  recently  finished  an 
examination  of  the  pros  and  cons  and  details  of  implementing  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  in  intercity  bus  transportation  (P.L.  101- 
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336).  OTA'S  analysis  of  the  technological  and  economic  possibilities  and 
impacts  will  be  used  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation's  regulations  for  access  by  persons  with  disabilities  to 
intercity  buses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  the  agency's  inception,  OTA's 
program  structure,  emphasis,  and  recommendations  have  altered  in 
response  to  the  changing  emphases,  interests,  and  priorities  of  the 
Congress;  changes  in  the  nation  and  world  (e.g.,  the  energy  crisis  and 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union);  and  changes  in  science  and  technology 
(e.g.,  molecular  genetics/biotechnology).  The  most  recent  change  of  this 
type  occurred  in  January  1993  (with  redefinition  and  renaming  of  a 
program).  While  changes  in  subject  focus  and  related  analytic  capacity  do 
not  change  the  generic,  overall  mission  of  OTA,  they  certainly  allow  specific 
mission  changes  required  to  track  Congressional  needs. 

A  discussion  of  OTA's  mission  would  not  be  complete  without  a  few 
words  on  the  scope  of  the  agency's  activities.  Specifically,  what  are  the 
boundaries  of  technology  assessment?  What  defines  the  "technology"  for 
which  an  understanding  of  the  consequences  of  its  applications  is  so 
essential?  It  seems  clear  that  the  Congress  and  the  OTA's  bipartisan 
Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB)  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
OTA's  mission  should  be  to  provide  information  concerning  a  broad  range 
of  topics  with  a  science  or  technology  foundation  or  component.  OTA 
should  look  broadly  across  the  sectors  of  our  society  and  our  myriad 
activities  examining  "physical,  biological,  economic,  social  and  political 
effects"  but  do  so  from  a  foundation  and  a  detailed  understanding  of  the 
relevant,  related  and  involved  science  and  technology. 

That  OTA's  scope  includes  topics  such  as  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  Technology:  A  Clinical,  Industrial  and  Policy  Analysis 
is  apparent.  But  OTA's  scope  also  includes  topics  whose  relevance  to 
technology  is  less  immediately  apparent.  OTA's  report  on  the  North 
America  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  U.S.-  Mexico  Trade:  Pulling 
Together  or  Pulling  Apart?  -  is  an  example.  This  report  might  well  have 
been  entitled  "A  Technological  Analysis  of  Four  Major  Industries  and  the 
Implication  for  Mutually  Beneficial  Trade  and  Industrial  Relations  Between 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico."  The  report  extensively  analyzes  four  industries:  1) 
auto  and  parts;  2)  electronics;  3)  apparel,  and  4)  agriculture  and  food 
processing.  The  discussion  of  the  electronics  industry  covers:  consumer 
electronics;  computers  and  peripherals;  semi-conductors;  other 
components;  telephone  and  telegraph;  radio  and  navigational  equipment; 
and  electrical  equipment.  Industrial  analyses  lead  to  discussions  of 
investment  in  Mexico,  movement  of  high  technology,  avoidance  of 
pursuing  low  wages  as  a  U.S.  competitive  strategy,  availability  of  materials. 
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infrastructure  and  transportation,  technically  competent  labor  and 
retraining,  environmental  impacts,  etc.  A  key  issue  addressed  in  the 
NAFTA  report  is  the  extent  to  which  the  spread  of  new  labor-saving 
manufacturing  technologies  might  affect  the  desirability  of  Mexico  as  a 
location  for  industry  for  production  as  compared  to  the  United  States.  The 
science  and  technology  foundation  allows  an  extensive  discussion  of 
Important  policy  impacts.  The  NAFTA  study  involved  as  responsible  senior 
staff  a  Ph.D.  physicist,  a  Ph.D.  engineer,  and  an  M.A.  regional  planner. 
The  use  of  such  scientific  and  technologically  expert  staff  provides  a 
unique  perspective  that  complements  that  of  other  perspectives  that  may 
be  available  to  the  Congress.  This  special  perspective  is  strengthened 
further  by  advice  and  review  of  a  project  specific  advisory  panel  (as 
described  under  subsequent  questions)  made  up  of  experts  and 
stakeholders  in  various  industries,  technologies  and  allied  relevant 
disciplines  and  sectors  of  the  economy.  Such  panels  are  another  unique 
feature  of  the  OTA  process.  Science  and  technology-based  analyses  are 
data  driven  and  result  in  in-depth  examinations  and  understanding  of 
industries,  technologies  and  systems.  Not  all  issues  require  or  justify  this 
resource  intensive  approach,  but,  when  they  do,  it  is  OTA's  mission  to 
provide  this  sort  of  analytic  scope  and  process  within  the  framework  of  its 
formative  legislation. 

In  summary,  the  core  of  OTA's  work  has  been  taking  a  broad  and 
penetrating  look  at  topics  with  a  significant  science  or  technology 
component  and  providing  competent  analyses  of  a  wide  range  of  impacts. 
Over  time  the  scope  of  the  agency's  activities  may  have  been  broadened 
and  some  additional  modest  responsibilities  may  have  been  added  by 
Congress,  but  the  agency  remains  true  to  the  letter  and  intent  expressed  in 
the  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972. 
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QUESTION  #  2:      What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 


TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  BOARD     (TAB) 
[Six  Senators  and  six  Representatives  divided  equally  by  party  affiliation] 


Technology  Assessment 
Advisory  Council  (TAAC) 


DIRECTOR 


Energy,  Materials  and 
International  Security 
Division 


Health  and  Life 

Sciences 

Division 


Energy  &  Materials 
Program 

International  Security 
&  Commerce  Program 

Industry  Technology 
&  Employment  Program 


Science,  Information  and 
Natural  Resources 
Division 


Biological  &  Behavioral 
Science  Program 

Food  &  Renewable 
Resources  Program 

Health  Program 


Oceans  &  Environment 
Program 

Science  Education  & 
Transportation  Program 

Teleconununication  & 
Computing  Technologies 
Program 


L 


Budget  & 
Finance  Office 


Personnel 


Contracts 


Counsel 


Congressional 
&  Public  Affairs 


Information 
Management  & 
Publishing  Services 


Telecommunications  and 
Information  Systems 

Information  Center 

Publications 
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CURRENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  BOARD 


SENATE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Massachusetts,      Don  Sundquist,  Tennessee, 
Chairman  Vice  Chairman 

Ernest  F.  Hollings,  South  Carolina  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  California 

Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  Island  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan 

Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Utah  Jim  McDermott,  Washington 

Charles  E.  Grassley,  Iowa  Amo  Houghton,  New  York 

Dave  Durenberger,  Minnesota  Michael  G.  Oxiey,  Ohio 
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Question  #3:    What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization? 


As  noted  above  (question  #1),      OTA's  basic  statutory  function  is 
"to  provide  early  indications  of  the  probable  beneficial  and  adverse  impacts 
of  the  applications  of  technology  and  to  develop  other  coordinate 
infomnation  which  may  assist  the  Congress  (Public  Law  92-482)."  In  the 
past  20  years,  Congressional  committees  have  asked  OTA  to  provide  in- 
depth  analyses  of  controversial,  sometimes  little  understood  policy  issues 
involving  science  and  technology  and  OTA  has  responded  by  issuing  full 
assessments  on  topics  that  include  -  to  name  but  a  few  ~  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation,  global  climate  change,  national  and 
international  security  needs,  unconventional  cancer  treatments,  AIDS 
research,  U.S.  competitiveness  in  high  technology  industries,  infrastructure 
needs,  the  implications  of  new  telecommunications  and  computing 
technologies,  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes,  and  the  sustainability  of  natural 
resources. 

The  principal  delivered  product  of  an  OTA  assessment  is  a  final 
report.  Increasingly  over  the  years,  however,  OTA  project  teams  have 
come  to  provide  information  to  the  requesting  Congressional  committees 
via  many  other  avenues  throughout  the  course  of  the  assessment  and  as 
the  report  is  transmitted  to  the  committees  and  subsequently  released  to 
the  public.  For  example,  much  information  is  provided  by  OTA  through 
interim  reports  and  background  papers  completed  throughout  the  project 
cycle;  OTA  staff  frequently  testify  on  behalf  of  the  agency  before 
Congressional  committees  on  the  principal  findings  of  their  work;  formal 
briefings  to  Members  and  staff  upon  the  release  of  an  OTA  assessment 
report  are  quite  common;  and  informal  consultations  with  committee  staff 
occur  all  through  assessments  and  well  after  delivery,  sometimes  many 
years  after  delivery  of  the  final  report.  Finally,  Congressional  staff  often  find 
it  useful  to  attend  OTA  workshops  and  panel  meetings  as  a  very  efficient 
way  to  hear  new  information  and  stakeholder  debates  of  issues.  As  OTA 
has  matured  and  developed  a  body  of  experience  in  technology 
assessment,  it  has  gradually  and  naturally  assumed  additional  functions 
that  complement  its  original  mission.  These  include  the  following: 

a)     Providing  readiiy  accessibie  science  and  technoiogy  expertise  to 
Congress,  especiaily  the  Committees.  Over  the  last  two  decades, 
the  agency  has  accumulated  a  prodigious  body  of  full  assessments, 
many  of  which  have  long  shelf  lives.  For  example,  studies  on  nuclear 
power  and  on  space  stations  completed  in  the  early  ISSOs  are  still 
widely  cited  in  current  policy  debates  in  these  areas.  This  institutional 
memory  is  vested  in  many  OTA  staff  assigned  to  general  program 
areas,  who,  upon  adding  OTA  experience  to  their  own  often 
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distinguished  science  and  technology  credentials,  become 
specialized  consultants  that  are  used  heavily  by  Congressional 
committees. 

After  release  of  an  assessment,  OTA  frequently  is  asked  by 
committees  to  initiate  short  follow  up  projects  focusing  on  the 
immediate  legislative  agenda.  Thus,  OTA's  assessment  on  acid 
rain,  which  itself  was  used  heavily  in  the  course  of  fashioning  acid 
rain  legislation  over  several  Congresses,  was  followed  by  delivery  of 
a  series  of  short  special  reports  analyzing  the  implications  of 
alternative  approaches  being  considered  for  various  legislative 
proposals.  Authoritative  and  timely  special  responses  were  made 
possible  by  being  able  to  draw  on  the  expertise,  data,  modeling 
capability,  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  OTA 
assessment. 

b)  Facilitating  access  to  the  Nation's  science  and  technology 
expertise.  OTA's  assessment  process  includes  broad  consultation 
with  and  review  by  national  and  international  experts  and  by 
stakeholders  in  the  policy  issues  addressed  in  its  assessments.  OTA 
estimates  that  approximately  1000  such  experts  provided  assistance 
during  1992.  Fifteen  to  twenty  experts  and  stakeholders  are 
convened  as  an  OTA  advisory  panel  for  each  assessment  to  ensure 
that  OTA  reports  are  objective,  fair,  and  authoritative.  Additional, 
more  specialized  groups  of  experts  are  often  convened  in  workshops 
throughout  the  course  of  assessments  (or  for  stand  alone  projects)  to 
acquire  the  most  current  information  possible  and  to  debate 
thoroughly  the  validity  of  that  information.  As  noted  above. 
Congressional  staff  often  find  it  useful  to  attend  OTA  workshops  and 
panel  meetings  as  a  very  efficient  way  to  hear  new  information  and 
stakeholder  debates  of  issues.  In  addition,  project  teams  often 
negotiate  contracts  with  experts  in  the  field  for  specific  elements  of  the 
analysis  included  in  OTA  reports.  This  contracting  function,  though 
small  in  terms  of  dollars  expended,  is  a  vital  and  efficient  way  of 
making  new  information,  expertise,  and  experience  available  to 
Congress  without  the  need  for  maintaining  an  unnecessarily  large  and 
diverse  OTA  staff  to  respond  to  the  myriad  of  possible  issues  of 
interest  to  committees. 

c)  Performing  coordinated  or  cooperative  studies  with  other 
Congressional  agencies.  While  OTA's  basic  mission  (see  Question 
#1  above)  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other  Congressional  agencies, 
in  some  areas,  it  occasionally  makes  sense  for  OTA  to  perform 
coordinated  studies  or  even  a  cooperative  project  with  its  sister 
agencies.  Thus,  for  example,  when  comprehensive  energy  legislation 
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was  evolving  in  the  102nd  Congress,  OTA  prepared  studies  on  oil 
import  vulnerability  and  on  alternative  transportation  fuels  which 
focused  on  technology  aspects  of  these  issues,  while  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS)  prepared  a  report  focusing  on 
the  economic  aspects  of  fuel  supply  and  demand.  The  two  project 
teams  communicated  on  a  regular  basis  to  ensure  complementary 
work.  OTA  is  currently  carrying  out  a  cooperative  project  with  CRS  on 
health  insurance,  which  involves  consulting  by  CRS  and  OTA  as  well 
as  pooling  contract  funds  to  obtain  extensive  and  important  new  data 
analysis  on  the  uninsured.  This  contract  would  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  agency  acting  alone. 

d)     Performing  Congressionally  mandated  assessments  studies  or 
tasi(s.  Some  years,  the  Congress  introduces  and  passes  legislation 
that  mandates  particular  studies  or  tasks  for  OTA.  OTA's  operation  is 
overseen  by  OTA's  bipartisan  governing  body  (see  Question  #2 
above),  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB),  which  has  12 
members  of  Congress  -  six  Senators  and  six  Representatives  divided 
equally  by  party.  OTA  works  with  TAB  to  avoid  being  put  in  a  position 
of  being  obligated  to  carry  out  an  assessment  mandated  by  legislation 
without  the  review  and  concurrence  of  TAB.  Occasionally,  however, 
mandated  projects  appear  and  OTA  has  carried  out  several  per  year 
for  the  last  decade.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  all  these 
projects  have  been  brought  as  proposals  to  TAB  for  approval.  In  no 
case  has  a  mandated  study  been  carried  out  without  a  full  description 
ana  plan  take  to,  and  specifically  approved  by,  OTA's  Board. 

Equal  membership  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  makes  TAB 
unique  in  the  Legislative  Branch;  and,  as  a  result.  Congress  has  frequently 
used  OTA  to  appoint  bipartisan  commissions  (as  referenced  in  Question 
#1).  This  last  function  is  to  some  extent  in  the  grey  area  between 
Congressionally  added  functions  (as  in  Question  #1)  and  the  more 
naturally  evolving  additions  discussed  under  this  question.  Only  the 
insulation  and  assurance  of  nonpartisan  behavior  provided  by  TAB  allows 
OTA  to  function  at  what  is  clearly  the  frontier  of  politically  sensitive  activity 
for  congressional  staff. 
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Question  #4:    Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your 
organization  from  1971  to  1993  wlio  are,  or  wlio  were, 
compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than  a 
GS-16  or  an  SES  Level  1,  with  their  titles  and  the  level 
at  which  they  are  compensated. 

A  list  is  attached  (Attachment  4A).  Also  attached  is  an  "OTA  Position 
Structure  Levels"  chart,  which  indicates  the  hierarchical  salary  structure 
applicable  to  the  answers  for  Questions  #4  &  #5. 
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ATTACHMENT  4A 


'                  Year 

Name 

T«le 

OTA 
Level 

Dates  of  GS  16+ 
Salaries 

1973 

($32,806  GS  16-1) 

Daddario,  EmHio  Q. 

Director 

EX  III 

1 1 /73  -  07/77 

DeSlmone,  Daniel 

Deputy  Director 

EX  IV 

12/73-08/80 

Mottur,  ails 

Program  Manager 

II 

12/73-07/78 

1974 

($34,607  GS  16-1) 

McGum,  Thomas  P. 

Administrative  Officer 

II 

02/74  -  01 /91 

Atkeson,  Timothy 

General  Counsel 

II 

01/74-12/74 

Coates,  Joseph 

Head,  Exploratory  Group 

III 

09/74-12/79 

Mills,  William 

Program  Manager 

II 

01/74-09/83 

Johns,  Lionel  S. 

Assistant  Director 

1 

12/74-01/93 

1975 

($36,338  GS16-1) 

Paladino,  Albert 

Program  Manager 

II 

09/75-12/78 

Comett,  Sanford 

Deputy  Administrative  Officer 

III 

04/74-10/79 

Daly,  Robert  F. 

Senior  Associate 

III 

1 1 /75  -  04/80 

Masseli,  Benton 

Special  Assistant 

III 

08/75  -  09/77 

Rowt>erq,  Richard 

Program  Manager 

II 

09/75-12/85 

Banta,  H.  David 

Assistant  Director 

1 

09/75  -  09/83 

1976 

($39,629  GS  16-1 ;  $39,600 
Umit) 

Maxwell,  Robert 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/76-05/81 

NlWock,  Robert 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/76 --Present 

Ban-ington,  L  Barry 

Executive  Secretary,  TAAC 

III 

10/76-01/79 

1977 

($44,423  GS  16-1) 

Cordaro,  J.B. 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/77-06/79 

Holmes,  John  C. 

Publishing  Officer 

III 

02/77  -  08/84 

Bruenings,  Karl  J. 

Program  Manager 

III 

01/77-03/78 

Kolsrud,  Gretchen 

Senior  Associate 

II 

02/77  -  Present 

1978 

($44,756  GS  16-1) 

Kelly,  Henry 

Senior  Associate 

III 

10/78-01/93 

Doyle,  Stephen 

Program  Manager 

II 

1 1 /78  -  02/81 

Peterson,  Russell 

Director 

EX  III 

01 /78  -  05/79 

Bums,  John 

Senior  Editor 

III 

10/78-06/83 

Willow,  Richard 

Associate 

III 

09/78-10/81 

Lashof,  Joyce 

Assistant  Director 

1 

09/78  -  09/81 

1979 

($47,889  GS  16-1;  $47,500 
UmIt) 

Wanj,  Jerry 

Senior  Associate 

III 

01/79-09/81 

Gibbons,  John  H. 

Director 

EX  III 

06/79-01/93 

Comehls,  James 

Congressional  Fellow 

III 

01/79-08/79 

Corsa,  Lesll 

Prolect  Leader 

III 

06/79-12/80 

Crowell,  Raymond 

Project  Director 

III 

01/79-10/81 

Naleskiewicz,  Wladimer 

Senior  Associate 

III 

01 /79  -  09/80 

Miike,  Lawrence 

Senior  Associate 

III 

02/79  -  07/80; 
10/82-09/89 

Hale,  Samuel 

Executive  Assistant 

III 

02/79  -  09/82 

Willis,  Eric 

Assistant  Director 

1 

02/79  -  06/85 

Johnson,  Peter 

Senior  Associate 

II 

10/79 -Present 

Sharfman.  Peter 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/79-03/89 
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1980 

($52,247  GS  16-1; 
$50,112.50  Umit) 

Jenney,  Larry 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

10/80-07/87 

Marston,  Richard 

Program  Manager 

II 

08/80  -  06/81 

Weingarten,  Frederick 

Senior  Associate 

II 

10/80  -  07/90 

Crane,  Alan 

Senior  Associate 

II 

10/80 -Present 

Andelln,  John 

Assistant  Director 

1 

07/80  -  Present 

McGan^,  Bart  J. 

Operations  Manager 

1 

05/80  -  04/93 

Landry,  Alban 

Controller 

III 

10/80-04/82 

Balmer,  Norman 

Project  Director 

III 

11/80-12/81 

1981 

($54,755  GS  16-1; 
$50,112.50  UmIt) 

Fay,  Horace 

Proiect  Director 

III 

01  /81  -  02/81 

Buym,  Audrey 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/81  -  Present 

Parham,  Walter 

Program  Manager 

II 

04/81  -  Present 

Plotkin,  Steven 

Senior  Associate 

III 

10/81  -Present 

1982 

($56,945  GS  16-1) 

SIsk,  Jane 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/85-01/92 

1983 

($56,945  GS  16-1) 

Hall,  Ed 

Director,  Congressional  & 
Public  Affairs 

III 

01/83-04/84 

Curlln,  James 

Program  Manager 

II 

08/83  -  Present 

Herdman,  Roqer 

Assistant  Director 

1 

12/83 -Present 

Carson,  Nancy 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/83  -  Present 

Wilk,  Charies 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

10/83-09/90 

Hirschhom,  Joel 

Senior  Associate 

II 

08/83  -  05/90 

1984 

($59,223  GS  16-1) 

Stone,  Paula 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

08/84  -  03/87 

Procter,  Mary 

Director,  Congressional  & 
Public  Affairs 

III 

08/84  -  09/90 

Behney,  Clyde 

Program  Manager 

II 

01  /84  -  Present 

Law,  Gordon 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

09/84  -  08/90 

1985 

($61,296  GS  16-1) 

Cotton,  Thomas 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

02/85  -  03/87 

Gold,  Robert 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

01/85-04/86 

Phillips,  Michael 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/85  -  Present 

Wood,  Frederick 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/85  -  Present 

1986 

($61,296  GS  16-1) 

Suttmeier,  Richard 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

07/86-12/86 

Blair,  Peter 

Program  Manager 

II 

07/86  -  Present 

Wagner,  Judith 

Senior  Associate 

II 

07/86  -  Present 

Shaw,  Alan 

Program  Manager 

II 

07/86  -  Present 

Weiss,  DavW 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

06/86  -  09/87 

1987 

($63,135  GS  16-1) 

Retcher,  Wendell 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/87  -  Present 

Friedman,  Robert 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/87  -  Present 

Glllman,  Katherine 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/87  -  04/93 

Karas,  Thomas 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/87  -  Present 

Williamson,  Ray 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/87  -  Present 
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1966                                                                                                                                                                                           1 
($64,397  GS  16-1)                                                                                                                                                                     I 

1M9 

($67,038  GS  16-1) 

Coates,  Vary 

Senk>r  Associate 

ill 

07/89- 

-  Present 

1990 

($69,451  GS  16-1) 

Norris,  Wllllam 

Personnel  Director 

ill 

01/90- 

-  Present 

Chubin,  Darvl 

Senkx  Associate 

III 

01/90- 

-Present 

Nunn,  Jack 

Senior  Analyst 

Mi 

03/90- 

-  Present 

Govan,  Emnia 

Senior  Analyst 

ill 

02/90- 

-  Present 

OToole,  Tara 

Senkx  Analyst 

ill 

07/90- 

-  Present 

Falnberq,  Anthony 

Senior  Associate 

ill 

07/90- 

-  Present 

Gouqh,  Michael 

Program  Manager 

II 

10/90- 

-Present 

Singleton,  Catherine 

Manager,  Operations  Services 

ill 

07/90 

-  02/91 

1991 

($72,298  GS  16-1) 

Paqe,  Edith 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/91 

-05/92 

Dexter,  Martha 

Director,  information 
Management  &  Publishing 
Services 

III 

07/91  - 

-  Present 

Roberts,  Linda 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/91  - 

-  Present 

Oelrich,  Ivan 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

07/91  - 

-  Present 

Gelband,  Hellen 

Senk>r  Associate 

III 

07/91  - 

-  Present 

Dunkeciey,  Joy 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

07/91  - 

-  Present 

WIndle,  Phyllis 

Senior  Associate 

III 

07/91  - 

-  Present 

1992 

($90,000  SES  Level  1) 

1993 

($92,900  SES  Level  1) 

Jensen,  James 

Director  of  Congressional 
Affairs 

II 

02/93- 

-Present 

I 


I 
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Question  #5: 


How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have? 
What  is  the  breai(down  by  pay  grade  and  Job  type? 


See  attached  (Attachments  5A,  5B,  and  5C).  Also  refer  to  "OTA  Position 
Structure  Levels"  chart  attached  to  answers  for  Question  #4. 


I  Total  OTA  sUiff:  205  employees 

130    In  research  positions 
27    in  administrative  nianagement  positions 
48    in  support/dericai  positions. 
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ATTACHMENT   5A 


RESEARCH 


Title/Job  Type 

Level 

Numbers 

Assistant  Director 

1 

2 

Program  Manager 

II 

9 

Senior  Associate 

II 

10 

III 

13 

IV 

1 

Senior  Analyst 

III 

10 

IV 

16 

V 

15 

Analyst 

V 

6 

VI 

14 

VII 

11 

VIII 

1 

Research  Analyst 

VIII 

2 

IX 

10 

Research  Assistant 

IX 

10 

130 
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ATTACHMENT   5B 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT 


Title/Job  Type 

Level 

Number 

Director,  Congressional  Affairs 

li 

Director,  infonnation  Management  &  Publishing  Services 

III 

Director,  Personnel 

III 

Manager,  Telecommunications  &  information  Systems 

IV 

Budget  &  Finance  Officer 

IV 

Manager,  Publisfiing 

V 

Manager,  Information  Center 

V 

Director,  Press  Affairs 

V 

Congressional  Affairs  Officer 

V 

Director,  Contracts 

VI 

Payroll  &  Benefits  Officer 

Vi 

Personnel  Specialist 

Vi 

Information  Marketing  Officer 

VI 

Senior  Systems  Integrator 

Vi 

Senior  Systems  Analyst 

Vi 

Senior  Financial  Analyst 

Vii 

Systems  Support  Analyst 

Vil 

2 

Graphic  Designer/Illustrator 

Vil 

Electronic  Publishing  Specialist 

VII 

Vlli 

2 

Production  Editor 

VIM 

2 

Assistant  Manager,  Information  Center 

VIII 

1 

Librarian 

VIII 

2 

27 
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ATTACHMENT   5C 


SUPPORT 


Tttle/JobType 

Level 

Numbers 

Division  Assistant 

VII 

3 

Office  Administrator 

VII 

7 

Vlli 

2 

Administrative  Assistant 

VII 

1 

VIII 

1 

Building  Services  Supervisor 

VII 

1 

Administrative  Secretary 

VIII 

6 

IX 

2 

PC  Specialist 

Vill 

4 

Conference  Center  Coordinator 

VIII 

1 

Office  Services  Coordinator 

VIII 

1 

Service  Center  Supervisor 

VIII 

1 

Senior  Accounting  Tecfinician 

VIM 

1 

Accounting  Technician 

IX 

2 

Graphic  Designer 

IX 

1 

Information  Technician 

IX 

2 

Publishing  Distribution  Specialist 

IX 

1 

Secretary 

IX 

4 

X 

2 

Systems  Technician 

IX 

2 

Service  Center  Technician 

IX 

1 

Conference  Center  Assistant 

IX 

1 

Oerk/Courier 

IX 

1 

48 
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Question  #6:    What  is  tlie  profile  of  ttie  educational  qualifications  of 
your  employees  in  categories  for  which  at  least  a 
college  undergraduate  degree  is  a  normal 
expectation?  Do  your  employees  in  this  category 
have  continuing  education  requirements? 

The  positions  for  which  a  college  degree  is  a  normal  expectation  include 
the  research  and  administrative  management  positions.  A  profile  of  the 
educational  qualifications  of  individuals  in  these  positions  is  attached 
(Attachment  6A).  None  of  these  positions  has  continuing  education 
requirements,  per  se,  but  staff  in  these  positions  continue  to  participate  in 
development  and  training  activities. 


12 
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ATTACHMENT  6A 


Tnie/Job  Type 

Numbers 

PhD 

MD 

Masters 

Bachelors 

RESEARCH 

Assistant  Director 

2 

2 

Program  Manager 

9 

6 

3 

Senior  Associates 

24 

17 

5 

2 

Senior  Analysts 

41 

22 

2 

14 

3 

Analysts 

32 

14 

13 

5 

Research  Analysts 

12 

2 

10 

Research  Assistants 

10 

10 

130 

60 

3 

37 

30 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director,  Congressional  Affairs 

• 

Director,  Information  Management 

• 

Director,  Personnel 

• 

Manager,  Telecommunications  &  Information 
Systems 

Budget  &  Finance  Officer 

• 

Manager,  Publishing 

• 

Manager,  Information  Center 

• 

Director,  Press  Affairs 

• 

Congressional  Affairs  Officer 

Director,  Contracts 

• 

Payroll  &  Benefits  Officer 

Personnel  Specialist 

• 

Information  Marketing  Officer 

Senior  Systems  Integrator 

• 

Senior  Systems  Analyst 

Senior  Financial  Analyst 

Systems  Support  Analyst 

2 

Graphic  Designer/Illustrator 

Electronic  Publishing  Specialist 

3 

Production  Editor 

2 

2 

Assistant  Manager,  Information  Center 

Librarian 

2 

2 

27           1               1               1           5 

9 

405 
Question  #  7:   Provide  a  list  of  aii  formal  publications  in  tlie  last  year. 


A  list  of  formal  publications  for  1992-1993  is  attached 
(Attachment  7A).  Also  attached  are  copies  of: 

After  the  Cold  War:  Living  with  Lower  Defense  Spending  (Report), 
February  19S2 

Finding  a  Balance:  Computer  Software,  Intellectual  Property  and  the 
Challenge  of  Technological  Change  (Report),  May  1992 

Pharmaceutical  R&D:  Costs,  Risks  and  Rewards  (Report),  February  1993 

The  Menopause,  Hormone  Therapy,  and  Women's  Health  (Background 
Paper),  May  1992 

Trade  and  Environment:  Conflicts  and  Opportunities  (Background  Paper), 
May  1992 

Disposal  of  Chemical  Weapons:  Alternative  Technologies  (Background 
Paper),  June  1992 


13 
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ATTACHMENT  7A 

OTA  Publications  Printed  and  Delivered  (1992  - 1993) 

NASA's  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications:  Process,  Priorities,  and  Goals  (BP);  January  1992  Gntemational  Security 
and  Commerce  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

Alaskan  Water  for  California?  The  Subsea  Pipeline  Option  (BP);  January  1992  (Oceans  and  Environment  Program) 
Requested  by:  Congressmen  George  Brown,  Edward  Roybal,  Don  Young 

Technology  Against  Terrorism:  Sbucturing  Security  (R);  January  1992  (International  Security  and  Commerce  Program) 

Requested  by:  Senate  Committee  on  Govenunental  Affairs 
Senate  Conmuttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

After  the  Cold  War:  Living  with  Lower  Defense  Spending  (R);  February  1992  (Industry,  Technology,  and  Employment 
Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
House  Committee  on  Goverranent  Operations 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Testing  in  Anierican  Schools:  Asking  the  Right  Questions  (R);  February  1992  (Science,  Education,  and  Transportation 
Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Managing  Industrial  Solid  Wastes  from  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Oil  and  Gas  Production,  and  Utility  Coal  Combustion  (BP); 
February  1992  (Oceans  and  Enviroimient  Program) 
Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

Performance  Standards  for  the  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  Program  (R);  February  1992  (Industry, 
Technology,  and  Employment  Program) 

Requested  by:  Mandated  study  (Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988,  PL.  100-435) 

Forest  Service  Planning:  Accommodating  Uses,  Producing  Outputs,  and  Sustaining  Ecosystems  (R);  February  1992  (Food 
and  Renewable  Resource  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Global  Standards:  Building  Blocks  for  the  Future  (R);  March  1992  (Telecommunication  and  Computing  Technologies 
Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

Annual  Report  to  ttie  Congress,  Rscal  Year  1991  (R);  March  1992 

Requested  by:  Required  under  Sec.  1 1,  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972,  P.L.  92-484 
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OTA  Publications  Printed  and  Delivered  (1992  - 1993) 

Fueling  Oevelopinent:  Energy  Technologies  for  Developing  Countries  (R);  April  1992  (Energy  and  Materials  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Eoei;gy  and  Cotmnerce 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
Congressional  Competitiveness  Caucus 
Senate  Coimnittee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

Rnding  a  Balance:  Computer  Software,  Intellectual  Property  and  the  Challenge  of  Technological  Change  (R);  May  1992 
(Telecommunicadon  and  Computing  Technologies  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 

Building  Energy  Efficiency  (R);  May  1992  (Energy  and  Materials  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Conmierce 
House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Home  Drug  Infusion  Therapy  Under  Medicare  (R);  May  1992  (Health  Program) 
Requested  by:  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 

The  Itonopause,  Hormone  Therapy,  and  Women's  Health  (BP);  May  1992  (Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program) 

Requested  by:  Congressional  Caucus  for  Women's  bsues 
Senators  Brock  Adams,  Barbara  Mikulski 
Congressman  Heniy  Waxman 

Trade  and  Environment  Conflicts  and  Opportunities  (BP);  May  1992  (Industry,  Technology,  and  Employment  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conmierce 
Senate  Coimnittee  on  Finance 

Combined  Summaries:  Technologies  to  Sustain  Tropical  Forest  Resources  and  Biological  Diversity  (S);  May  1 992  (Food  and 
Renewable  Resources  Program) 

Evaluation  of  the  Oregon  Medicaid  Proposal  (R);  May  1992  (Health  Program) 
Requested  by:  House  Ccnmnittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

Identifying  and  Controlling  Pulmonary  Toxicants  (BP);  June  1992  (Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program) 
Requested  by:  Senate  Committee  on  Enviromnent  and  Public  Works 

t-essons  in  Restructuring  Defense  Industry:  The  French  Experience  (BP);  June  1992  antemational  Security  and  Commerce 
Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Govermnent  OperatioDS 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TranspoitatioD 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  Aimed  Services 

Disposal  of  Chemical  Weapons:  AKamative  Technologies  (BP);  June  1992  (Oceans  and  Environment  Program) 
Requested  by:  Senator  Wendell  Ford 
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OTA  Publications  Printed  and  Delivered  (1992  - 1993) 

Building  Future  Security:  Strategies  for  Restnicturing  the  Defense  Technology  and  Industrial  Base  (R);  June  1992 
(international  Security  and  Commerce  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Govermnent  Operations 
Senate  Committee  on  Latmr  and  Human  Resources 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Retiring  Old  Cars:  Programs  to  Save  Gasoline  and  Reduce  Emissions  (R);  July  1992  (Energy  and  Materials  Program) 
Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

Remotely  Sensed  Data  From  Space:  Distribution,  Pricing,  and  Applications  (BP);  July  1992  (Intonational  Security  and 
Commerce  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Transportation 

House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent  Agencies 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 

Do  Medicaid  and  Medicare  Patients  Sue  Physicians  More  Often  Than  Other  Patients?  (BP);  July  1992  (Health  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Coimnerce 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Congressional  Sunbelt  Caucus 

CDCs  Case  Definition  of  AIDS:  Implications  of  the  Proposed  Revisions  (BP);  August  1992  (Health  Program) 
Requested  by:  House  Conmiittee  on  (jovertmient  Operations 

Cystic  Rbrosis  and  DNA  Tests:  Implications  of  Carrier  Screening  (Ft);  August  1992  (Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
House  Cixnmittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

A  New  Technological  Era  for  American  Agriculture  (R);  August  1992  (Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
House  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Police  Body  Armor  Standards  and  Testing  (R);  August  1992  (International  Security  and  Commerce  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Rules  Committee 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Special  C^re  Units  for  People  with  Alztieimer's  and  Other  Dementias:  Consumer  Education,  Research,  Regulatory,  and 
Reimbursement  Issues  (R);  August  1992  (Health  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Select  Coimnittee  on  Aging 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
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OTA  Publications  Printed  and  Delivered  (1992  -  1993) 

The  Biology  of  Mental  Disorders  (R);  September  1992  (Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  oo  AppropriatioDs 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Comment 
House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Senate  Cmnmittee  oo  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpoitation 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Does  Health  Insurance  Make  a  Difference?  (BP);  September  1992  (Health  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Technology  Assessment  Board 

Monitoring  Limits  on  Sea-launclied  Cruise  Missiles  (R);  September  1992  (International  Security  and  Commerce  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affoirs 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Police  Body  Armor  Standards  and  Testing:  Vol.  II,  Appendixes  (R);  September  1992  Gnteroational  Security  and  Commerce 
Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Committee  on  Rules 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary 

Genetic  Counseling  and  Cystic  Fibrosis  Carrier  Screening:  Results  of  a  Survey  (BP);  September  1992  (Biological  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

U.S.  Banlts  and  intemaflonal  Telecommunications  (BP);  September  1992  (Telecommunication  and  Computing  Technolo- 
gies Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Senate  Corrunittee  on  Finance 

U.S.-Mexico  Trade:  Pulling  Together  or  Pulling  Apart?  (R);  October  1992  (Industry,  Technology,  and  Employment  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Senate  Ccimnittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Green  Products  by  Design:  Choices  for  a  Cleaner  Environment  (R);  October  1992  (Energy  and  Materials  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Conmiittee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

Federal  and  Private  Roles  in  the  Development  and  Provision  of  Algiuceras(>  Therapy  for  Gaucher  Disease  (BP);  October  1992 
(Health  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conmieice 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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OTA  Publications  Printed  and  Delivered  (1992  - 1993) 

Difficult-to-Reuse  Needles  for  the  Prevention  of  HIV  Infection  Among  Injecting  Drug  Users  (BR);  October  1992  (Health 

Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Small  Business 

Genetic  Tests  and  Health  Insurance:  Results  of  a  Survey  (BP);  October  1992  (Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  od  Energy  and  Commerce 
House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

Science  and  Technology  Issues  in  Coastal  Ecotourism  (BP);  Oaober  1992  (Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program) 
Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  Rscal  Year  1992  (R);  January  1993 

Requested  by:  Required  under  Sec.  11,  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972,  P.L.  92-484 

Pharmaceutical  R&D:  Costs,  Risks,  and  Rewards  (R);  February  1993  (Health  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Hazards  Ahead:  Managing  Cleanup  Worker  Health  and  Safety  at  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Complex  (BP) ;  February  1 993  (Oceans 

and  Environment  Program) 

Requested  by:  Senate  Committee  on  Anned  Services 

Proceedings:  Technology  and  Governance  in  the  1990s;  April  1993 

Drug  Labeling  in  Developing  Countries  (R);  April  1993  (Health  Program) 

Requested  by:  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conuneice 
Senate  Committee  on  Latmr  and  Human  Resources 
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Question  #  8:  How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed  and  executed? 
What  reviews,  if  any,  exist  for  professionai  viork?  Do 
you  seel(  outside  peer  review  of  your  projects? 


A.       Staffing  of  OTA  Assessments 

As  noted  earlier  (question  #2),  OTA's  analytic  staff  are  organized 
into  nine  program  areas  with  intentionally  overlapping  interest  and 
expertise: 

Energy  and  Materials 

International  Security  and  Commerce 

Industry,  Technology,  and  Employment 

Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Food  and  Renewable  Resources 

Health 

Oceans  and  Environment 

Science,  Education,  and  Transportation 

Telecommunication  and  Computing  Technologies 

When  a  Congressional  Committee  first  expresses  interest  in  having 
OTA  do  a  study,  the  OTA  Director  assigns  responsibility  for  gathering 
preliminary  information  to  a  particular  Program.  Once  OTA's  governing 
body,  the  bipartisan  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB),  has  given  its 
approval  for  OTA  to  undertake  the  assessment,  a  full  project  team  will  be 
assembled  by  the  Program  Manager  of  the  relevant  program,  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Assistant  Director.  A  typical  team  will  have  staff 
whose  collective  expertise  covers  the  essential  elements  of  their  upcoming 
project  and  whose  individual  backgrounds  can  help  bring  perspective  to  it. 
For  projects  requiring  direct  expertise  from  more  than  one  program,  a 
multi-program  staff  will  be  assembled. 

A  typical  project  will  have  three  to  five  staff,  usually  including  a  mix  of 
natural  scientists  (e.g.,  individuals  with  backgrounds  in  engineering, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  or  medicine)  and  social  scientists  (e.g., 
individuals  with  background  in  economics  or  political  science).  A  project 
director  is  typically  a  senior  staff  member  (Ph.D.,  M.D.,  LLD.  or  equivalent, 
with  10  to  30  years  of  experience).  The  team  may  also  include  other  senior 
staff,  such  as  senior  associates  or  senior  analysts,  and  usually  one  or  two 
junior  staff,  to  carry  out  the  less  complicated  tasks  associated  with  the 
project.  These  more  junior  staff  are  generally  given  temporary 
appointments  for  the  one  to  one  and  a  half  year  life  of  the  project.  When 
there  are  needs  for  particular  expertise  not  held  by  OTA's  core  staff  of 
permanent  analysts,  an  outside  expert  may  be  brought  in  as  temporary 
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staff  to  fill  that  need.  Alternatively,  the  project  may  commission  a  contract 
paper  to  develop  the  needed  information. 

B.       Execution  of  OTA  Assessments 


First  Steps:  On  receipt  of  a  congressional  request  for  information, 
OTA  staff  first  try  to  determine  whether  the  information  is  already  available 
or  if  other  ongoing  studies  address  the  subject.  If  information  is  already 
available  or  being  compiled,  OTA  will  help  the  requester  obtain  that 
material;  if  not,  OTA  staff  check  to  see  if  the  request  can  be  better 
supported  by  one  of  the  other  Congressional  agencies  than  by  OTA. 

If  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  effort  if  OTA  responds 
to  the  request,  that  OTA's  analytic  process  is  both  suited  and  required  to 
develop  the  response,  and  that  the  request  is  within  jurisdiction  appropriate 
for  that  committee's  scope  of  activities,  OTA  staff  put  together  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  resources  (e.g.,  personnel  requirements,  budget,  and  time) 
that  would  be  needed  to  satisfactorily  complete  the  work.  With  knowledge 
in  hand  about  the  availability  of  funds  and  of  those  staff  with  the 
appropriate  expertise,  OTA  contacts  the  requester(s)  to  see  if  our  estimate 
for  the  time  of  completion  of  our  work  meshes  with  their  estimate  of 
legislative  needs.  If  so,  OTA  proceeds  to  refine  its  plan  and  its  estimate  of 
needed  resources. 

Most  OTA  assessments  require  several  person-years  of  effort  to 
complete  and  are  begun  only  with  approval  of  TAB.  However,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  TAB,  OTA's  Director  can 
independently  authorize  planning  efforts  and  studies  requiring  no  more 
than  a  few  person-months  of  effort  that  build  on  previous  OTA  work.  OTA 
has  found  these  follow-on  projects  to  be  quite  cost-effective.  Our  larger 
studies  often  uncover  additional,  important  issues  that  require  substantially 
the  same  data  base  and  staff  expertise  as  the  original  study,  but  are  not 
appropriate  to  be  pursued  and  incorporated  in  its  final  report.  Thus  by 
leveraging  on  completed  work,  when  OTA  is  requested  to  analyze  one  or 
more  of  these  related  issues,  a  modest  investment  of  funds  and  staff  time 
can  result  in  a  significantly  larger  benefit. 

Prior  to  meetings  of  TAB,  which  occur  every  six  weeks  or  so  while 
Congress  is  in  session,  OTA  staff  develop  a  project  proposal.  (A  sample  of 
a  project  proposal  for  an  OTA  study  on  approaches  to  environmental 
regulation  is  attached  --  Attachment  8A.)  The  proposal  describes  the 
background  of  the  issue;  its  congressional  relevance;  related  work  that's 
completed  or  underway  at  OTA,  other  Congressional  agencies,  the 
National  Academy  Complex,  Executive  Branch  agencies,  and  academic  or 
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other  analytic  institutions;  a  study  plan,  with  schedules  and  costs; 
description  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  investigated;  and  review 
procedures. 

Concurrent  with  proposal  preparation,  and  with  encouragement 
from  TAB,  OTA  staff  contact  other  committees  of  jurisdiction  on  the  subject 
of  the  request,  both  majority  and  minority  sides,  and  both  House  and 
Senate,  to  determine  others'  interests  and  to  allow  OTA's  resources  to  be 
shared  effectively  across  Congress.  Most  of  OTA's  major  assessments 
have  several  requesters,  often  from  two  or  more  Committees.  A  list  of 
congressional  requesters  for  several  ongoing  OTA  studies  is  attached 
(Attachment  8B).  The  proposed  study  plan  and  delivery  date  are  shared 
with  the  requester(s)  prior  to  the  TAB  meeting  to  be  sure  that,  when  done, 
OTA's  work  will  meet  the  requester(s)'  needs.  After  final  Internal  approval, 
the  proposals  for  a  given  TAB  meeting  are  sent  to  TAB  Members  for  their 
review  two  weeks  before  the  meeting  itself.  Questions  and  concerns  about 
the  proposals  are  solicited  from  the  TAB  Members'  staffs  prior  to  the 
meeting.  Because  of  the  rigorous  process  of  proposal  preparation,  and 
the  chances  for  feedback  from  requesters  and  TAB  prior  to  TAB'S 
decision,  few  proposals  are  turned  down  or  significantly  modified  at  the 
TAB  meeting  itself. 

After  TAB  approval:  Generally,  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
after  TAB  approval  is  the  formation  of  a  project  advisory  panel  -  i.e.,  a 
diverse  group  of  experts  and  stakeholders  who  will  advise,  comment,  and 
review  throughout  the  project.  The  selection  process  begins  with  the 
project  team  and  Program  Manager,  who  consult  with  other  OTA  staff, 
Congressional  staff  (only  for  suggestions  of  groups  or  organizations  that 
should  be  contacted,  not  for  specific  recommendations),  members  of 
academia,  and  other  groups  or  organizations  with  an  interest  in  the  subject 
areas  of  the  project  who  might  bring  valuable  Information  to  the  project 
staff.  An  effort  is  made  to  find  an  appropriate  cross-section  of  world-class 
experts  and  major  stakeholders.  Considerable  effort  is  expended  to 
assure  race,  gender,  and  geographic  balance.  Perhaps  75  to  100 
candidates  or  more  are  considered  during  this  process. 

Eventually,  the  project  director  prepares  a  memorandum  to  the  OTA 
Director  (via  the  Program  Manager  and  Assistant  Director)  that  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  the  project  and  Includes  information  on  each  of  the 
proposed  advisory  panel  members  and  why  he/she  should  be  considered 
as  a  panelist.  A  sample  advisory  panel  selection  memorandum  Is  attached 
(with  specific  names  deleted)  (Attachment  8C).  The  memo  also  indicates 
possible  candidates  to  consider  for  panel  chair. 
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Once  the  OTA  Director  has  reviewed  the  memorandum,  the  project 
staff,  along  with  the  Program  Manager  and  Assistant  Director,  meet  with 
him  to  discuss  the  candidates  and  to  form  a  balanced  group  of  individuals 
who  should  be  invited  to  serve  on  the  panel.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  to 
require  several  weeks  and  several  meetings.  The  resulting  advisory  panels 
usually  have  15  to  20  members.  A  sample  advisory  panel  is  attached 
(Attachment  8D). 

In  addition  to  the  TAB  and  advisory  panel  roles  described  here,  OTA 
reports  are  subject  to  additional  review.  For  example,  OTA's  management 
(and  sometimes  internal  "shadow  panels"  of  OTA  analysts  other  than  the 
project  team)  reviews  staff  work  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  project. 
Congressional  requesters  review  our  plan  of  action  (proposal)  but  may  in 
general  only  attend  review  sessions  by  others  at  later  stages;  the  TAB 
reviews  specific  work  in  progress  whenever  its  Members  wish  to,  and 
reviews  and  approves  reports  when  they  are  completed  (a  sample  final 
review  memo  attached  -  Attachment  8E);  an  external  Technology 
Assessment  Advisory  Council  (TAAC)  (TAAC  membership  list  is  attached  -- 
Attachment  8F)  reviews  OTA's  process  and  specific  studies  twice  a  year; 
and  tens  to  a  hundred  or  more  outside  experts  review  individual  chapters 
of  an  OTA  report. 

In  parallel  with  assembling  the  advisory  panel,  the  project  staff 
continue  the  data  collection  and  validation  begun  in  the  proposal  stage. 
They  also  begin  to  seek  consultants,  contractors,  and  other  expertise  for 
those  aspects  of  the  assessment,  if  any,  not  suited  to  OTA  staff 
themselves. 

Over  the  next  12  to  18  months,  the  OTA  project  staff  will  meet  with 
the  project  advisory  panel  two  to  four  times  -  soon  after  the  assessment 
begins,  to  sharpen  the  questions  to  be  addressed,  set  the  proper  scope  of 
analysis,  outline  the  kinds  of  options  that  are  appropriate  to  the  study,  and 
solicit  suggestion  for  sources  for  relevant  data;  near  the  middle  of  the 
assessment,  to  review  draft  material  prepared  by  OTA  and  the  data  and 
analysis  behind  it,  and  to  begin  to  sort  out  the  policy  analysis;  and  finally, 
when  a  complete  draft  is  available,  to  review  the  entire  work  for  balance, 
accuracy  and  completeness. 

Though  each  OTA  project  has  unique  analytic  problems,  some 
features  are  common  to  most  assessments.  Typically  for  example, 
assessment  activities  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  relatively  discrete 
tasks  (perhaps  three  to  ten  of  them)  and  the  results  of  these  tasks  are 
eventually  integrated.  Typical  tasks  include  review  and  description  of 
trends  (technical,  economic,  industrial  structure);  determination  of  the 
range  and  state  of  development  of  applicable  technologies;  exploration  of 
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the  regulatory  and  legal  context  which  affect  the  technologies  in  question; 
evaluation  of  projections  of  the  effects  of  widespread  use  of  the 
technologies;  identification  and  evaluation  of  the  incentives  and  barriers  to 
a  technology's  further  development;  identification  of  the  Federal  role  in 
stimulating,  restricting  or  otherwise  affecting  the  use  of  technologies  and 
their  effects;  and  development  of  Congressional  options,  with  analysis  of 
their  costs,  benefits,  possible  unintended  consequences,  etc. 

Governmental  and  private  institutions  are  generally  willing  to 
cooperate  with  OTA.  Thus,  OTA  usually  has  good  access  to  existing 
information.  This,  unfortunately,  does  not  mean  that  the  data  are  always 
what  might  be  desired.  Usually,  more  or  better  data  would  make  the 
analysis  easier.  Data  are  collected  from  technical  journals,  public  and 
private  data  bases  (both  paper  and  electronic),  site  visits,  interviews, 
occasional  surveys,  consultants  and  contractors,  and  by  using  workshops 
of  experts.  Validation  of  those  data  are  made  by  various  analytical  means, 
from  simple  comparison  to  sophisticated  statistical  calculations,  sometimes 
with  mathematical  precision,  sometime  by  the  weighted  judgment  of 
experts.  Since  OTA's  client  is  Congress,  not  a  technical  audience, 
considerable  effort  is  made  to  translate  the  results  of  OTA's  analysis  into 
nontechnical,  though  still  precise,  language.  The  most  obvious  result  of  an 
assessment  is  a  published  report,  available  free  to  Congress,  the  press, 
and  to  those  who've  helped  OTA  during  its  development,  and  sold  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  to  others.  Less  obvious  but  often 
important  output  from  OTA's  assessments  are  testimony  before 
Congressional  Committees  and,  sometimes,  institutions  of  State 
government,  briefings  to  Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  staff, 
speeches  and  articles  for  both  technical  and  lay  audiences,  and  the  often 
considerable  progress  made  by  the  experts  and  parties-at-interest  when 
they  work  together  at  OTA  workshops  and  panel  meetings. 

C.       Outside  Peer  Review  of  OTA  Projects 

The  credibility  of  OTA's  institutional  structure  and  internal  process 
rests  heavily  on  the  openness  of  its  research  activities  and  an  extensive 
peer  review  process.  Advisory  panels  are  designed  to  include  all  legitimate 
stakeholder  positions  in  the  issues  being  addressed  by  an  assessment. 
The  panel  generally  meets  three  times  during  the  course  of  a  project  --  first 
to  review  and  debate  the  project  work  scope,  second  to  give  advice  on 
"mid-course  corrections"  of  the  work  scope  and  preliminary  results  of 
analysis,  and  finally  to  review  the  final  draft  report.  While  the  panel  does 
not  "approve"  the  draft  it  is  one  of  the  main  channels  of  balanced  peer 
review.  The  panel  review  when  coupled  with  that  of  numerous  external 
reviewers,  sometimes  as  many  as  100  reviewers  from  academia, 
government,  industry,  and  elsewhere,  ensures  that  the  perspectives  of  all 
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legitimate  stal<eiioider  positions  as  well  as  a  broad  array  of  experts  are 
considered  in  OTA's  work. 

OTA'S  external  project  review  process  is  extensive,  including  not 
only  the  project  advisory  panel  discussed  above  but  also  workshop 
participants  and  other  invited  reviewers.  A  broad  review  of  OTA  draft 
reports  by  all  stakeholders  and  a  wide  variety  of  experts  helps  ensure 
completeness,  balance  and  accuracy.  The  project  staff  considers  all  the 
review  comments,  and  documents  how  suggestions  are  dealt  with  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  agency's  senior  management,  which  is  included  in 
the  package  transmitted  by  the  OTA  Director  to  the  TAB.  A  sample 
memorandum  with  review  comments  and  responses  is  attached 
(Attachment  8E).  TAB'S  approval  of  the  draft  report  is  certification  that 
OTA  has  completed  its  assessment  review  process. 

OTA  is,  of  course,  judged  retroactively  by  the  public,  press. 
Congressional  clients,  Executive  Branch  personnel,  industry, 
representatives  of  State  and  local  government,  foreign  businessmen  and 
government  leaders,  etc.,  after  our  work  is  released.  In  general,  the 
feedback  from  these  sources  is  highly  complimentary. 
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OfFicE  OF  Technology  Assessment 

Waininoton.  OC  20StO-6025 
July  23.    1992 


MZMOBABODM 

To:  Technology  Assessmej^  Board 

Froa:  John  H.  Glbbor 

Sobjact:  Proposed  asseL^ent,  Nev  Approaches  to  Environmeneal  Regulation 

In  Augu«C  1991,  ac  a  meeclng  wlch  OTA  staff  to  discuss  a  request  for  a 
now  ongoing  assessaant  on  climate  change,  several  staff  acmbers  of  the  Senate 
Coaalttee  on  Envlronaant  and  Public  Works  stated  their  Interest  In  an  OTA 
assessoent  of  alternative  approaches  to  envlronaantal  regulation.   The 
Coaalttee  was  told  that  OTA  did  not  have  staff  available  to  undertake  such  an 
assessaent  at  that  tlae.   Coaalttee  aajorlty  and  alnorlty  staff  aat  again  with 
OTA  on  May  IS,  1992,  and  expressed  continuing  Interest  In  the  assessaant.   A 
request  letter  signed  by  the  Chalraan  and  Ranking  '.Inorlty  Haaber  followed 
shortly.  — 

The  Coomlttee  expresses  Interest  In  three  Interrelated  questions. 
First,  they  are  Interested  In  an  exaalnatlon  of  how  the  choices  of  regulatory 
approach  --In  aost  cases,  traditional  coaaand  and  control  ••  have  affected 
the  success  or  failure  of  various  environmental  control  programs.   The 
Coaalttee  also  feels  chat  It  Is  Important  to  examine  the  early  stages  of 
experiments  with  newer.  Innovative  approaches  to  environmental  regulation,  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  'real  world'  problems  that  may  not  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  theoretical  analyses.   For  example,  they  express  particular 
Interest  in  a  program  of  marketable  emission  pernlts  that  will  be  tried  in 
Southern  California  as  the 'means  to  achieve  attainment  deadlines  for  urban 
ozone  contained  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

Finally,  the  Committee  requests  a  more  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  alternative  approaches  for  each  of  the  many  land, 
water,  and  air  pollution  problems  we  face  today.  The  Coaaittaa  asked  us  to 
look  at  the  range  of  choices  available  --  market-based  approaches,  information 
programs,  technology-based  standards,  perforaance-based  standards,  enhanced 
monitoring  and  enforcement,  and  others  --  paying  special  attention  to  the 
often  overlooked  questions  of  implementation,  aonltorlng,  and  enforcement. 
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July  21,  1992 
Project  Proposal 
VKB   APPROACHES  TO  ENVIROIDIEirrAL  UGULATION 

PROJECT  DESCklPTIOH:  As  U.S.  emrlronmenCal  conpllance  coses  have  risen.  Congress 
has  coma  undar  Increasing  pressure  Co  nova  away  from  cradlclonal  regulatory 
programs  to  newer  and  aore  economically  efficient  or  effective  approaches.   These 
include  market-based  mechanisms  (such  as  Che  marketable  permit  program  used  co 
control  acid  rain)  and  information  programs  (such  as  the  toxic  release  inventory 
under  Superfund) ,  among  others.   This  assessment  would  evaluate  how  well  current 
command-and-control  regulations  have  worked  and  the  appropriateness  of 
alternative  policy  instruments  for  the  wide  variety  of  pollution  problems  we  face 
today. 

The  theoretical  advantages  of  alternative  policy  instruments  have  been 
discussed  for  years.   The  study  would  systematically  evaluaCe,  using  a  consiscenc 
set  of  Congressionally  relevant  criteria,  Che  screngChs  and  weaknesses  of  the 
full  range  of  choices  available:  market-based  approaches,  information  programs, 
technology-based  standards,  performance-baaed  standards,  enhanced  monitoring  and 
enforcement,  etc.   Unfortunately,  little  effort  has  bean  given  to  such  pragmatic 
issues  as  implementation,  monitoring,  and  enforcement.   The  assessment  will 
examine  new  programs  being  tried  by  States  and  localities,  such  as  the  marketable 
permit  program  currently  being  tried  to  control  ozone  in  Southern  California. 
Other  OECD  countries  have  tried  nontraditlonal  approaches  as  well  and  no  doubc 
will  be  a  source  of  useful  infomaclon.  Special  accanclon  will  be  paid  co  how 
new  advances  in  monitoring,  modeling  and  control  technology  davalopmanc  have 
affected  the  feasibility  and  costs  of  the  regulatory  choices. 

CONGSESSIOHAL  IRTESEST:   Concerns  over  both  the  coses  of  pollution  control  and 
the  persistence  of  many  environmental  problems  have  led  many  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  must  rethink  its  approach  to  environmancal  regulation. 
Alternatives  to  traditional  'command  and  control'  regulation  were  prominent  in 
Che  1990  amendmencs  Co  Che  Clean  Air  Acc.   Markec -based  approaches  have  also  been 
debaced  in  che  ongoing  reauchorlzaclons  of  che  Clean  Uacar  Acc  and  che  Resource 
Conservaclon  and  Recovery  Acc.  Much  Incerest,  confusion,  and  suspicion  exists 
about  the  potential  for  these  new  approaches . 

REQUESTERS:   Senators  Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  Chairman,  and  John  H.  Chaffee,  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  Senate  Coanlctee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

RELATED  VORK:   The  National  Academy  of  Public  Admlnlscraclon  has  Just  begiin  a  two 
year  study  on  the  administrative  requirements  of  economics -based  environmental 
regulations.   OECD  has  a  study  underway  comparing  the  use  of  economic  instruments 
for  envlronaancal  protection  in  member  countries.   CRS  Is  updating  an  earlier 
report  on  using  incentives  for  environmental  protection.   GAO  is  Jusc  completing 
a  study  on  pollution  taxes  and  is  planning  another  on  air  pollution  emissions 
trading.   No  work  is  currently  underway  in  CBO.  All  four  Congressional  agencies 
have  evaluated  the  use  of  market-based  approaches  in  reports  addressing  specific 
environmental  problems.   Ue  will  coordinate  our  assessmant  with  all  of  these 
groups . 

SCHEDULE:   The  assessment  will  start  January,  1993  and  be  delivered  to  TAB  in 
April.  1994. 

BUDGET:   FY93:  $285K,  FY94:  S207K,  Total:  $492K 

OTA  STAFF  CONTACT:   Roberc  Friedman,  Oceans  and  Environment  Program,  228-6855 
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May  20,  1992 


Mr.   John  H.  GUsbona,  Olreetor 
Office  of  Technology  Aasessmen-t 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  O.C.   20510 

Dear  Mr.  Gibbons t 

we  would  lUce  to  request  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  to  undertake  an  assessment  of  enrrlronaental  regulation^  As 
you  know,  there  have  been  attanpts  In  recent  years  to  harnes* 
market  forces  as  a  supplement  to  such  regulation.  There  are 
Instances  In  vdilch  using  such  forces  may  provide  significant 
benefits  without  compromising  protection  of  public  health  and  the 
environment.  There  may  also  be  Instances  la  which  such 
regulatory  mechanisms  cannot  effectively  assure  enforceable, 
meaningful  protection. 

This  Committee  would  like  OTA  to  undertake  an  assessment  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  economic  Incentives  may  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  environmental  statutes  and  clrctanatances  where 
such  Incentives  may  be  Inappropriate.  The  study  should  Identify 
opportunities  where  new^  regulatory  tools  such  as  marketable 
permits  or  emissions  fees  might  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
current  programs .   Other  new  approaches  that  w»  %paald  like  you  tc 
consider  Include  Information  programs  (such  as  Title  III  of  SARA) 
and  voluntary  programs  currently  being  advocated  by  EPA.   Just  as 
important,  we  would  like  to  know  the  strengths  of  conventional 
regulatory  approaches  and  those  areas  where  such  methods  are 
likely  to  perform  as  well  as  or  better  than  newer  alternatives. 
The  goal  of  your  assessment  sho\ild  not  be  a  coa^arlaon  of  new 
versus  conventional  approaches,  but  rather  an  evaluation  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  full  range  of  choices  available: 
market-based  approaches.  Information  programs,  technology-based 
standards,  performance-based  standards,  monitoring  and 
enforcement,  and  so  on. 
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W«  hop*  that  you  will  pay  spacial  attantlon  to  new  programs 
being  tried  by  States  and  localities,  such  as  the  marketable 
permit  program  currently  being  tried  by  the  South  Coast  Air 
Quality  Management  District  for  ozone  problems  in  Los  Angeles.   A 
review  of  nontradltlonal  approaches  used  by  other  OECD  countries 
and  lessons  for  the  Onlted  States  would  also  be  helpful. 


Sincerely, 


/   J^hn  H.   Chaf 
^-Itanklng  Minor; 


Qneatln  N.   Bnrdlck 
Chill  man 
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PROPOSAL 
NEW  APPROACHES  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  REGULATION 

INTROODCTIOM: 

The  1970s  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  envlronnental  protection 

in  the  United  States.   The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  the  Federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act  (1972),  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 

(1976)  instituted  a  regulatory  regime  based  on  the  regulatory  approach  of 

"command  and  control"  of  pollutant  discharge  into  the  air,  the  water,  and  onto 

the  land . 

In  1972,  according  to  EPA  estimates^,  environmental  expenditures 
totalled  about  $25  billion  per  year,  equal  to  about  0.9  percent  of  GNP. 
Today,  twenty  years  later,  environmental  compliance  costs  are  about  $115 
billion  per  year,  about  2.3  percent  of  GNP,  with  forecasts  for  compliance 
costs  of  about  $160  billion  per  year  by  2000. 

But  even  with  this  level  of  expenditures,  many  problems  remain. 
Frequent  violations  of  the  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  ozone  in  major 
urban  areas  and  stream  water  quality  problems  from  agricultural  and  urban 
runoff  are  but  two. 


^Environmental  Investments:   The  Cost  of  a  Clean  Environaenc.   EPA-230-12-90- 
084.   December  1990. 
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For  these  reasons  --  concern  over  both  the  costs  of  pollution  control 
and  the  persistence  of  many  problems  --  some  have  called  for  a  reexamination 
of  the  regulatory  approach  used  to  control  pollution.   This  concern  is  not 
new.   In  March,  1978,  for  example,  President  Carter  directed  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  identify  and  evaluate  alternatives  to  traditional 
regulatory  approaches  when  developing  new  rules.   Since  then,  several  small 
programs  have  tried  alternative  approaches,  including  trading  of  air  pollutant 
emission  reduction  requirements  to  offset  new  growth  in  nonattainaent  areas 
and  the  phase  down  of  lead  in  gasoline.   But  not  until  President  Bush  in  1989 
proposed  a  scheme  of  marketable  permits  to  control  acid  rain,  did  use  of 
alternative  mechanisms  receive  serious  political  attention. 

Alternatives  or  augments  to  traditional  command  and  control  can  take 
many  forms.   These  include  "market -based"  or  economic  approaches,  for  example, 
marketable  pollution  permits  or  emissions  fees.   Information  programs,  such  as 
the  toxic  release  inventory  under  Superfund  and  the  State  of  California's 
"Proposition  65'  labelling  requirements  are  another  set  of  alternatives.   Even 
among  what  is  traditionally  termed  "command  and  control",  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  alternative  approaches,  including  technology-based  standards, 
design  standards,  end-of-pipe  performance -based  standards,  and  use 
restrictions. 

The  theoretical  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative  policy 
instruments  have  been  discussed  for  years,  but  far  too  little  effort  has  been 
given  to  such  pragmatic  issues  as  implementation,  monitoring,  evaluation,  and 
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enforcement.   This  OTA  assessment  would  evaluate  each  of  the  policy 
instruments  using  such  criteria  as:   robustness  to  less-than-perfect 
implementation,  administrative  difficulty  for  the  regulatory  agency  and  burden 
to  the  regulated  industry,  the  ability  of  Congress  to  set  and  insure  the 
implementation  of  goals,  as  well  as  the  more  coimnon  criteria  of  cost 
effectiveness  and  incentives  for  technology  innovation.   Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  whether  new  advances  in  monitoring,  modeling  and  control 
technology  development  make  some  of  the  newer  regulatory  approaches  more 
realistic  today  than  when  the  current  laws  were  enacted. 

Of  course,  the  merits  of  alternative  instruments  cannot  be  evaluated  in 
a  vacuum.   The  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  environmental  problem  one  is  trying  to 
solve.   The  study  would  attempt  to  provide  a  guide  to  the  types  of  problems 
each  type  of  instrument  is  best  suited  to  handle. 

The  assessment  will  examine  new  programs  being  tried  by  States  and 
localities ,  such  as  the  marketable  permit  program  to  control  ozone  in  Southern 
California.   Other  OECD  countries  have  tried  nontradltlonal  approaches  as  well 
and  no  doubt  will  be  a  source  of  useful  Information. 
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STUDY  AFFROACB: 

The  sCudy  will  be  divided  into  three  Interrelated  tasks.  The  first  task 
will  be  a  review  of  selected  environmental  success  stories  as  well  as  problems 
where  Congressional  goals  are  still  unmet.   The  focus  of  these  case  studies  is 
to  examine  how  the  choice  of  policy  instrument  -•  in  most  cases,  traditional 
command  and  control  ••  affected  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

The  second  task  will  be  to  analyze  current  experiments  with  new 
regulatory  approaches.   Foremost  among  these  are  the  marketable  permit 
programs  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  i.e., 
the  nationwide  program  to  control  acid  rain  and  the  ozone  control  plan  being 
developed  by  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District.   The  goal  would 
be  to  identify  the  real  world  problems  that  regulators  face  %rhen  attempting  to 
implement  new  regulatory  approaches. 

The  third  and  final  task  will  be  to  systematically  evaluate  the  merits 
of  each  of  the  policy  instrximents  for  different  types  of  policy  problems.  As 
mentioned  above,  interest  in  alternative  approaches  to  environmental 
regulation  has  been  due  to  both  concern  over  the  current  costs  of  pollution 
control  and  the  persistence  of  many  problems.   Thus,  the  task  will  focus  on 
two  sets  of  problems:   1)  environmental  problems  that  currently  command  the 
bulk  of  today's  control  expenditures  or  whose  costs  are  expected  to  rapidly 
increase  and  2)  problems  that  have  been  resistant  to  solution  by  traditional 
command  and  control  regulations. 


•  -  U 
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Exaaples  of  envlrorunental  problems  chac  are  expected  co  require  che 
largest  share  of  environmental  control  costs  by  2000  Include  control  of 
particulate  air  pollution  from  utilities  and  Industry,  emissions  from  cars  and 
trucks,  controlling  discharges  Into  rivers  and  lakes  from  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  Industrial  sources,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.   Examples  of 
environmental  goals  that  have  been  particularly  difficult  Co  achieve  Include 
lowering  air  emissions  of  volatile  organic  compounds  to  control  urban  ozone 
and  controlling  non-point  source  water  pollution  from  agricultural  and  urban 
areas . 

Each  of  these  tasks  is  discussed  in  further  detail  below: 

Task  1:   Retrospective  Analysis  of  Command  and  Control: 

This  task  will  review  selected  environmental  success  stories  as  well  as 
problems  where  Congressional  goals  are  still  unmet.   The  choice  of  problems 
will  be  finalized  after  the  study  begins,  after  consultation  with  the 
assessment  advisory  panel.   Several  promising  candidates,  however,  are 
discussed  below. 

Command  and  control  regulations  have  led  to  dramatic  environmental 

improvement  In  several  areas,  most  notably  lowered  air  particulate  emissions 
from  utility  and  industrial  sources  and  much  improved  solid  waste  disposal 
practices  through  use  of  sanitary  landfills  replacing  open  dumps.   Other 
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problens  hav«  been  addressed  with  mixed  success.   For  example,  discharges  of 
conventional  water  pollutants  from  ounlclpal  wastewater  treatment  plants  have 
dropped  considerably,  but  the  high  cost  of  treatment  has  prevented  many  areas 
•-  particularly  less -populated  ones  --  from  achieving  water  quality  goals. 

Urban  ozone  and  nutrient  loadings  into  waterbodies  are  two  examples  of 
environmental  problems  that  have  been  difficult  to  control.   For  example, 
starting  in  1970,  the  Congress  set  targets  for  meeting  the  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  ozone  first  for  1975,  then  1982  and  1987,  yet  about  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States  still  lives  in  areas  that  are  out  of 
compliance.   In  the  1990  Clean  Air  Amendments,  new  attainment  dates  were  set 
for  between  1993  and  2010,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  problem.  Much 
progress  in  surface  water  quality  has  been  made  since  1972,  but  water  quality 
standards  are  still  not  being  met  in  about  18,000  waterbodies'. 

Both  of  these  problems  share  a  coimnon  aspect:   much  of  the  pollution 
comes  from  many  small  and  diverse  sources,  small  stationary  sources  of 
hydrocarbons  in  the  case  of  ozone  and  agricultural  and  urban  non-point  sources 
in  the  case  of  water  quality.   Thus,  the  burden  placed  on  regulators  to 
develop  source  specific  rules  under  traditional  command  and  control  is  quite 
intense  and  may  be  part  of  the  reason  for  the  less-than-desired  progress. 


'U.S.  EPA,  Sscional  Water  Quality  Inventory   --  1990  Report  to  Congress, 
Washington,   DC   (March  1992) 
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However,  as  a  previous  OTA  assessment''  of  urban  ozone  found,  Che  choice  of 
regulatory  approach  was  only  one  contributing  factor.   Inadequate  emissions 
Inventories,  flawed  modeling,  Incomplete  technical  understanding,  and  lack  of 
leadership  and  political  will  were  other  contributors  to  failure. 

In  this  part  of  the  assessment  we  will  choose  case  studies  where  there 
has  been  retrospective  evaluation  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  understand  whether 
the  specific  characteristics  of  command  and  control  regulation  played  a  major 
role  In  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program.   Again  the  choice  of  specific 
retrospective  studies  will  be  deferred  until  the  start  of  the  assessment.  In 
consultation  with  the  advisory  panel. 

Task  2:   Experiments  Vlth  New  Approaches: 

The  second  task  would  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  new  regulatory 
approaches  being  tried  In  air  and  water  pollution  control  and  solid  waste 
management.  Most  of  these  would  be  chosen  from  programs  being  Cried  by  the 
States  and  other  OECD  nations,  however  a  few  of  the  Federal  programs  might  be 
Included.   Two  types  of  nontradltlonal  programs  will  be  Investigated:   1) 
Programs  that  are  either  still  being  developed  or  In  the  early  stages  of 
Implementation,  and  2)  those  that  have  been  in  place  for  at  least  a  few  years 
so  that  Issues  of  effectiveness  and  cost-effectiveness  can  be  considered. 


^Catching  Our  Breach:      Nexc  Seeps  for  Reducing  Urban  Ozone,   OTA,  September 
1989. 
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Possible  candidates  in  the  first  category  include:   I)  A  program  based 
on  marketable  permits  for  controlling  ozone  in  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  in  southern  California.   Of  greatest  interest  here  is  the 
attention  being  paid  to  developing  monitoring  and  reporting  rules  and  the  use 
of  sophisticated  information  technology  to  support  the  program.   2)   Municipal 
waste  disposal  fees  in  such  municipalities  as  Seattle,  WA,  and  Perkasie,  PA. 
The  Seattle  program  charges  a  fee  dependent  on  the  size  and  number  of  trash 
cans  at  each  household  (regardless  of  whether  they  are  actually  filled  each 
week)  while  the  Perkasie  program  sells  stickers  that  are  placed  on  bags 
actually  used.   3)  Because  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  program,  we  may 
look  at  the  progress  being  made  by  and  unanticipated  problems  faced  by  the 
acid  rain  control  program  under  Title  4  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990.   Again,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  implementation  requirements 
and  differences  from  the  more  traditional  sulfur  dioxide  control  to  meet 
ambient  air  quality  standards. 

Possible  candidates  from  programs  that  have  been  in  place  for  at  least  a 
few  years  include:   1)   Germany  has  charged  effluent  fees  on  discharges  of 
organics,  mercury,  and  cadmium  into  water  bodies  for  over  a  decade  as  part  of 
a  mixed  standard/fee  regulatory  system.   Discharge  standards  are  set,  which 
may  not  be  exceeded.  A  fee  is  also  collected  to  further  discourage  emissions 
below  the  standard  with  the  charge  rate  set  as  a  function  of  the  rate  of 
discharge.   The  fee  is  completely  waived  if  the  discharge  rate  is  less  than 
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half  the  standard.*  2)   Bottle  deposit  laws  currently  adopted  by  several 
States  are  an  example  of  mixed  success  of  economic  Instruments.   Bottles  are 
being  returned  and  litter  cleanup  costs  have  been  saved,  but  markets  for  the 
reuse  of  materials  have  been  slow  to  develop  and  many  have  questioned  the 
costs  of  running  the  programs. 

T«sk  3:  Hatching  Regulatory  Approaches  to  Specific  Environmental  Problems 

Several  recent  studies  have  looked  at  the  use  of  economic  incentives  in 
environmental  regulation.  These  include  Project  88,  sponsored  by  Senators  Tim 
Wirth  and  John  Heinz^,  a  1989  report  by  CRS,  Using  Inceneivea  for 
Environmencal  Protection:  An  Overview*,  EPA's  Economic  Incentives:  Options  for 
Environmental  Protection^ ,  and  a  1991  follow-on  to  the  earlier  report,  Project 
88  ••  Round  II' .  CBO  and  GAO  have  examined  the  use  of  market-based  incentives 
for  Individual  media  or  programs,  for  example,  a  recent  CBO  report  on  solid 


*  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Economic  Instruments 
for  Environmental  Protection,   OECD,  1989. 

'  Stavins,  Robert  N. ,  Ed.,  Project  88:  Harnessing  Market  Forces  to  Protect  Our 
Environment   ••   Initiatives  for  the  New  President,   Washington,  DC,  1988. 

*  Moore,  John  L.  et.  al.  Using  Incentives  for  Environmental  Protection:   An 
Overview,   Congressional  Research  Service,  1989. 

^  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Economic  Incentives:   Options  for 
Environmental  Protection,   Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation,  1991. 

'  Stavins,  Robert  N. ,  Ed.,  Project  88   --  Round  II:   Incentives  for  Action: 
Designing  Market -Based  Environmental  Strategies,   Washington,  DC,  1991. 
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waste'  and  an  earlier  GAO  report  on  air  pollution^'.   OTA  has  previously 
examined  econooic  approaches  In  studies  of  acid  rain,  urban  ozone,  hazardous 
waste,  and  municipal  solid  waste. ^^ 

Most  of  this  work  has  focussed  on  one  very  important  aspect  of  the  use 
of  alternative  approaches:   their  potential  for  achieving  the  same  level  of 
environmental  protection  at  lower  cost.   Less  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
other  important  criteria,  for  example,  such  as  how  well  the  various  approaches 
perform  under  less-than-perfect  implementation. 

In  this  last  integrative  task,  we  will  attempt  to  systematically 
evaluate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  policy  instruments 
for  different  types  of  policy  problems,  using  a  uniform  set  of  criteria.   The 
intent  is  to  provide  Congress  with  information  sufficient  to  more  rationally 
choose  a  regulatory  instrvunent  when  considering  a  specific  environmental 
problem,  including  an  understanding  of  implementation,  monitoring, 
enforcement,  and  other  requirements  that  might  need  to  be  legislated. 


'Congressional  Budget  Office,  Federal  Options  for  Reducing  Solid  Wasce,    CBO, 
1991. 

^"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  A  Market  Approach  to  Air  Pollution  Could 
Reduce  Compliance  Costs  Without  Jeopardizing  Clean  Air  Coals,    PAD-82-15,  1982. 

^^OTA  studies  include  Acid  Rain  and  Transported  Air  Pollutants:      implications 
for  public  policy,    1984;  Catching  Our  Breath:   next  steps  for  reducing  urban 
ozone,    1989;  Technologies  and  Management  Strategies  for  Hazardous  Waste 
Control,    1983;  and  Facing  America's  Trash:      what  next  for  municipal   solid 
waste?,    1989. 
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Envlrooaantal  Problams: 

The  task  will  fociis  on  two  sees  of  problens:   1)  envlronmencal  problems 
Chac  currently  command  the  bulk  of  today's  control  expenditures  or  whose  costs 
are  expected  to  rapidly  Increase  and  2)  problems  that  have  been  resistant  to 
solution  by  traditional  command  and  control  regulations.   EFA's  recent  report, 
Environmencsl  Invescmencs ,    details  where  the  next  decade's  environmental 
control  dollars  will  be  spent  under  current  laws  and  regulations.   Table  1, 
suomarized  from  this  study,  provides  an  overview  of  expected  costs  in  2000. 

Other  studies  have  attempted  to  identify  remaining  environmental 
problems  that  either  have  been  resistant  to  regulatory  approaches  currently  in 
place  or  not  well  addressed  by  current  legislation.   Several  of  the  former 
types  of  problems  were  presented  under  Task  1.   Two  EPA  studies  have  attempted 
to  identify  those  in  the  latter  category:   a  1987  report.  Unfinished 
Business, ^^   and  a  1990  review  of  that  report  by  the  EPA  Science  Advisory 
Board. ^'  Problems  identified  in  these  reports  include,  for  example,  indoor 
air  pollution  and  pollution  of  estuaries. 


^U.S.  Envlronaental  Protection  Agency,  Unfinished  Business:     A  Comparative 
Assessment  of  Environmental  Problems,   Office  of  Policy,  Planning,  and 
Evaluation.  U.S.  EPA,  1987. 

^^Science  Advisory  Board,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Reducing  Risk: 
Setting  Priorities  and  Strategies  for  Environmental  Protection,   U.S.  EPA. 
1990. 
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Ragttlatory  Alt«mAtlv«s: 

For  each  of  Che  environmental  problems  conaidered  under  this  task,  the 
report  will  consider,  at  minimum,  the  following  regulatory  alternatives: 

1)  Traditional  coaanand  and  concrol  regulations ,    Including  technology- 
based  standards,  performance -based  standards,  use  restrictions,  and 
product  specifications. 

2)  Controlled  trading,    Including  marketable  emission  permits  and 
transferable  recycling  credits. 

3)  Pollution  charges,    including  emissions  fees  and  taxes,  deposit- 
refund  systems,  and  raw  material  taxes. 

4)  Information  programs,    for  example,  ptiblic  discharge  reporting 
requirements . 

5)  Enhanced  monitoring  and  enforcement ,    Including  environmental  audits 
and  citizen  bounties. 

The  merits  of  each  regulatory  approach  as  applied  to  each  of  the 

environmental  problems  chat  the  study  will  consider  will  be  evaluated  using  a 

consistent  set  of  criteria.   These  Include: 

1)  Cost  effectiveness .     This  is  the  most  common  criterion  considered 
when  evaluating  alternative  regulatory  approaches. 

* 

2)  Incentives  for  technology  innovation.     This  criterion  is  especially 
Important  for  environmental  problems  that  have  been  resistant  to 
solution. 

3)  Jtobustness  to  less-than-perfect  implementation.     No  program  is  ever 
implemented  perfectly  due  to  funding  constraints,  limited  staff  and 
information,  and  other  factors.  The  ability  to  perform  under  less 
than  ideal  conditions  is  an  Important  criterion  that  is  often 
overlooked . 

4)  Administrative  burden  to  the  regulatory  agency,    including 
requirements  for  data,  staff  analytical  expertise,  and  budget. 

5)  Difficulty  for  the  regulated  industry,    Including,  for  example,  Che 
informacion  needs  of  smaller  firms  and  difficulctes  chac  expanded 
monitoring  and  reporting  requirements  mighc  presenc  for  firms' 
desires  for  conf Idencialicy. 

--  12  -- 
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6)  Hov  veil   Che  nev  system  can  be  incegraced   with  pares  of  Che  existing 
regulatory  system. 

7)  The  abilicj  of  Congress  Co  set  and  Insure  Che  laplemencaclon  of 
goals.      In  an  atmosphere  of  tension  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  on  many  environmental  Issues,  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  maintain  oversight  of  the  program  Is  extremely  Important. 

8)  Discribucional  implicacions . 

9)  PrediccabLliCy  of  resales,   both  environmental  quality  and  costs. 

10)  Flexlbillcy  and  appropriaceness  for  meeting  alcemative  types  of 
goals . 


How  well  each  o£  the  regulatory  alternatives  performs  is  also  a  function 
of  the  state  of  environmental  science,  monitoring  technology,  and  Information 
systems.   Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  how  advances  in  monitoring,  data 
handling,  and  environmental  modeling  might  make  some  of  the  nontradltlonal 
regulatory  approaches  easier  to  implement  than  in  the  past.   The  case  studies 
described  in  task  2,  for  example,  the  system  proposed  by  the  South  Coast  Air 
Quality  Management  District,  will  be  helpful  In  this  regard. 

Schedule : 

The  assessment  will  start  January,  1993  and  be  delivered  to  TAB  in  April 
1994.   Three  advisory  panel  meetings  are  anticipated:   March  1993,  September 
1993,  and  Febrviary  1994.   Panelists  will  be  selected  from  key  industries 
(e.g.,  electric  utilities,  chemical  and/or  oil  Industry,  and  auto 
manufacturers).  State  and  local  regulatory  agencies,  environmental  groups,  and 
academic  and  research  institutions. 


.-  13  -- 
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Several  workshops  will  be  held  in  the  early  months  of  the  assessment 
focussing  on  the  use  of  alternative  regulatory  Instruments  under  three  major 
laws:  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.   The  workshops  will  be  used  to  help  identify  appropriate 
case  studies  for  tasks  1  and  2,  and  to  develop  appropriate  evaluation  criteria 
for  task  3. 

Work  on  the  case  studies  chosen  for  tasks  1  and  2  will  begin  in  April, 
1993,  shortly  after  the  first  panel  meeting.   Reports  on  the  case  studies  will 
be  available  for  review  at  the  second  panel  meeting  in  September,  1993.   Work 
on  the  evaluations  under  task  3  will  begin  in  the  summer  1993  and  evaluation 
criteria,  evaluation  methods,  and  several  examples  will  be  available  for 
review  at  the  second  panel  meeting. 

A  draft  final  report  will  be  reviewed  by  the  advisory  panel  at  their 
last  meeting  in  February,  1994.   The  report  will  be  sent  to  TAB  in  April,  1994 
and  printed  and  available  for  release  in  early  Summer,  1994. 

» 

Congressional  Interest: 

The  assessment  was  requested  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.   Alternatives  to  traditional  "command  and  control"  regulation 
were  prominent  in  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.   Market-based 
approaches  also  have  been  debated  in  the  ongoing  reauthorizations  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.   Much  interest, 
confusion,  and  suspicion  exists  about  the  potential  for  these  new  approaches. 

-  -  14  -  - 
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Table  1:   Expected  Environmental  Control  Costs,  By  Medlua,  Year  2000 

Medium  Projected  costs,  year  2000 

($  billions/yr)       Z  of  total 
Air  &  Radiation 
Air 

Existing  Regs  $30.1  19X 

New  Regs  $7.4  5Z 

Full  Implementation  $6.6  4X 

Total  Air  27X 

Radiation 

Existing  Regs  $0.7  <1Z 

New  Regs  $0.2  <1Z 

Total  Radiation  IZ 

Vater 

Water  Qtiality 

Existing  Regs  $51.0  32Z 

New  Regs  $0.7  <1Z 

Full  Implementation  $6.0  4Z 

Total  Water  Quality  36Z 

Drinking  Water 

Existing  Regs  $4.4  3Z 

New  Regs  $2.2  IZ 

Total  Drinking  Water  4Z 

Land 

Solid  Waste 

Existing  Regs 

New  Regs 
Total  Solid  Waste  14Z 

Hazardous  Waste 

Existing  Regs 

New  Regs 
Total  Hazardous  Waste  8Z 

Underground  Storage  Tanks 

Existing  Regs 

New  Regs 
Total  Underground  Storage  T^nks  2Z 


SZ 


$20.5 
$1.8 

13Z 
IZ 

$7.5 
$4.6 

5Z 
3Z 

$0.1 
$3.6 

<1Z 
2Z 

Superfund 

Existing  Regs 

New  Regs 
Total  Superfund 

$8.1 

5Z 

Chemicals 

Toxic  Substances 

Existing  Regs 

New  Regs 
Total  Toxic  Substances 

$0.6 
$0.7 

<1Z 
<1Z 

Pesticides 

Existing  Regs 
Total  Pesticides 

$1.7 

IZ 

Multi-Media 

$2.3 

IZ 

Total  Annualized 

Costs 

$160.4 

IZ 

IZ 
IZ 


Source:   Environmental  Investments:   The  Cost  of  a  Clean  Environment. 

EPA-230-12-90-084.   December  1990. 
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BUDGET 


FY?  3 

FY94 

^  T9i;al 

Salaries : 

180K 

140K 

320K 

Contracts : 

55K 

30K 

85K 

Panels/Workshops : 

35K 

7K 

42K 

Publishing: 

20K 

20K 

TraVel/Misc: 

15K 

lOK 

25K 

Total: 

285K 

207K 

492K 
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ATTACHMENT  8B 
REQUESTORS  OF  SEVERAL  OTA  ASSESSMENTS 


Energy  and  Environmental  Technology  Transfer  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Requested  by:    Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Worlds 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Aging  Nuclear  Powerplants:  Life  Attainment,  License  Extension,  and  Decommissioning 

Requested  by:    Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power 

Technology  Opportunities  for  Economic  Conversion 

Requested  by:    Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Defensive  Medicine  and  the  Use  of  Medical  Technology 

Requested  by:    House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Senate  Committee  on  labor  and  Human  Resources 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Sen/ices,  Education 
Congressional  Sunbelt  Caucus 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

The  1992  World  Administrative  Radio  Conference:  Outcomes  and  Implications 

Requested  by:    Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
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ATTACHMENT  8C 
SAMPLE  ADVISORY  PANEL  SELECTION 
MEMO 


MEMO 

November  15. 1991 


TO:  John  H.  Gibbons 


THRU:  John  Andelin 

Nancy  Carson 

FROM:  Kevin  Dopart 

RE:  Advisory  Panel  Slots  and  Candidates  for  Aviation  R&O  Study 

Requesters:  Requested  by  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology;  endorsed  by 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Subcommittee  on  Aviatioa 

Schedule:  Complete  study  by  late  summer  1993;  liold  first  advisory  panel  meeting  in  early  February, 
1992. 

Background:  The  requesting  committee  has  tal<en  an  active  role  in  reviewing  FAA's  R&O  programs 
and  has  increased  the  vislbflity  of  research  at  the  agerKy.  The  OTA  report  Safe  SkJes  for  Tomorrow, 
which  pointed  out  research  and  technology  deficiencies  at  FAA,  helped  generate  legislation 
emphasizing  long-term  research  programs  and  planning  at  FAA.  However,  the  committee  believes 
that  long-term  issues  related  to  human  performance,  aircraft  integrity  and  cabin  safety,  and  Increasing 
airport  and  airspace  capacity  have  yet  to  be  adequately  addressed  by  FAA.  Additionally,  the  link 
between  FAA  research  and  technology  programs  and  U.S.  airline  competitiveness  Is  a  strong  concern 
of  the  committee. 

Issue*:  The  key  Issues  are  appropriate  long  term'  research  deciskxis  and  management  at  FAA  and 
the  effect  of  Federal  aviation  technology  programs  (research  and  regulattons)  on  aiiline 
'competitiveness.' 

•  Wfiat  are  the  long-term  Federal  aviatton  research  needs  and  priorities  Q.9.,  relative 
Importance  of  programs  addressing  safety,  security,  airspace  and  airport  capacity, 
efficiency,  environment  or  other  areas)?; 

•  What  can  be  done  to  encourage  FAA  to  coordinate  its  internal  research  arxJ  regulatory 
programs  and  make  good  use  of  ttie  technteal  resources  In  NASA  and  other  public  and 
private  organlzatkxn?; 

•  How  do  Federal  aviatton  research  and  technology  programs  Influerx^  akiine 
economtes?; 

•  What  are  the  key  IntematkNial  economic  and  regulatory  developments  and  trends  in 
commercial  aviation?; 

•  What  changes  to  Federal  R&O,  technology  implementatkx),  arvj  regulatory  polk:ies  are 
necessary  to  ensure  both  continued  improvement  in  safety  arxl  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
airlines? 


F:\AiR\MiSC\MMJACK.AOP  -1-  November  15, 1991 
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Possible  Panel  Members:         Many  of  the  stakeholders  for  this  study  are  the  same  as  those  for  Safe 
Skies  -  commercial  aviation  operators,  manufacturers,  and  users. 


Chair 


Professor,  Public  Policy  (local  university.  Ivy  league  university) 
Attomey  (Major  Law  Firm) 


Aviation  Industry 


-  Airlines  (non-passenger,  technology-oriented) 

Airlines  (major  airline  regarding  domestic  and  International  competition  Issues) 

-  Manufacturers  (major  airframe  manufacturer) 

Labor  Groups 

Pilots 

-  Controllers 

-  Attendants 

Public  Interest 

Passenger  Association 
State  and  Local  Govemment 

-  Airports 
States 

Aviation  Svstem  Thinkers  (Federal  experience) 

Regulations/Operations 

-  Research 

Academla  /Miscellaneous 

-  Finance/Investment 

-  Aviation  research  expert 
Public  Policy /Technology 

Included  above  are  one  or  more  each:  Former  FAA  administrators,  NTSB  members,  FAA's  R&D 
Advisory  Committee  members.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Transportation. 
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SAMPLE  ADVISORY   PANEL 
ATTACHMENT   8D 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Science,  Education,  and  Transportation  Program 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

U.S.  Congress 

Advisory  Panel 


Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby 

Panel  Chairperson 

Chairman 

Safair  international 

Mcl.ean,  VA 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Balcer 

Executive  Vice  President,  Operations 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 

Dallas,  TX 

Dr.  William  F.  Ballhaus,  Jr. 

President 

Martin  Marietta  Aero  &  Naval  System 

Baltimore,  MD 

Mr.  Robert  A  Davis 
Vice  President,  Engineering 
Boeing  Commercial  Airplane  Group 
Seattle,  WA 

Admiral  Donald  D.  Engen 

President 

AOPA  Air  Safety  Foundation 

Frederick,  MD 

Mr.  Edmund  S.  Greensiet 

President 

ESQ  Aviation  Services 

Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  FL 

Captain  David  Haase 
Executive  Central  Air  Safety  Chairman 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
Whitehouse,  OH 

Mr.  Jonathan  Howe 

Zuckert,  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger 

Washington,  DC 


Ms.  Noreene  Koan 

Chairperson,  National  Air  Safety  Committee 
Association  of  Flight  Attendants 
Belmont,  CA 

Mr.  Richard  Livingston 

Air  Transportation  Consultant 

Arlington,  VA 

Mr.  T.  Allan  McArtor 

President 

FEDEX  Aeronautics  Corporation 

Memphis,  TN 

Dr.  Clinton  V.  Oster,  Jr. 

Professor 

School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington,  IN 

Mr.  Willard  G.  Plentl.  Jr. 

Director 

Division  of  Aviation  for  North  Carolina 

Raleigh,  NC 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Simpson 

Director 

Right  Transportation  Lab 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cambridge,  MA 

Mr.  Richard  Swauger 
Air  Traffic  Consultant 
Fairfax.  VA 

Dr.  Patricia  F.  Waller 

Director 

Transportation  Research  Institute 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  ArtKir,  Ml 
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SAMPLE  REVIEW  MEMO 
ATTACHMENT  8E 


Caagitil  •(  l|c  Vittti  ftuiu 

^^  OmCI  Of  TiCHNOLOOV  AUIMMINT 

'""''""  WMMW«teiL0C20filfr402S 

KEMORAHDUll 


TO;       Rogar  C.  Hardoan,  Acting  Dlraccor 

THROUGH:   PaCar  Blair,  Acting  Assistant  Dlrec^i 

F&OM:     Kitty  Glllaaa,  Projact  Olracter 
\  Audray  Btiym,  Progran  Honagar 

SUBJECT:   Review  Conments  and  Responses:  Hew  Directions  for  Technology  After 
the  Cold  War 

DATK:     March  15,  1993 

•A  draft  of  this  report  was  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Panel  at  thalr 
meeting  on  January  23,  1993.  Sloultaneoualy  with  tha  Panal'a  review,  the 
draft  was  under  review  by  28  analysts  and  stakaholdara  In  Congraaslonal 
agencies.  Executive  Branch  agencies,  tha  national  laboratories,  Industry,  eadf- 
policy  organizations.  Lists  of  both  tha  Advisory  Panel  and  other  outald* 
reviewers  are  attached.  The  project  staff  also  benefited  greatly  froa 
Internal  OTA  reviews. 

Hajor  coooonts  and  responses  of  the  project  staff  ara  oucllnad  below. 
In  general,  tha  toughest  criticism  esae  froa  people  who  haiva  long  been 
identified  with  the  view  that  the  DOB  weapons  laboratorlaa  haiva  little  to 
offer  In  the  way  of  advancing  coonarclal  technologies.  Vm   raspondad  by  giving 
more  prominence  to  this  school  of  thought,  especially  In  tb*  su^uzy  (chapter 
1)  and  the  policy  analysis  (chapter  2).  To  a  leaser  axtanC,  soaa  In  tha 
Department  of  Energy  and  national  laboratories  felt  our  draft  warn  too  harshly 
critical  of  their  efforts  to  conduct  cooperative  R&O  with  lorduaczy.  tfo 
moderated  the  critical  tone  to  soma  degree  by  pointing  out  tbmc  thm  efforts 
have  improved  with  experience.  Ve  benefited  particularly  frMi  technical 
comments,  corrections,  and  additions  from  experts  in  anmrgy-efftctant 
transportation  systama. 


1.   Several  msHbors  of  the  Advisory  Panel  and  soma  eutstdm  ranrlawara,  said 
they  foun*  in  th*  original  draft  Report  an  Implicit  assumptioa  that  a 
major  role  must  bo  found  for  the  Department  of  Energy  nueloar  waapona 
laboratories  in  civilian  RAD  as  thalr  nuclear  woapona  miaaloa  fades. 

In  response  to  the  comments,  OTA  stated  mora  proalnaatXy  that  ono 
option  for  the  labs- -supported  by  many  well -informed  pooplo--ia  to  cut 
them  back  to  whatever  size  Is  appropriate  for  a  shrltdUag  woapona 
mission.  Including  post-Cold  Var  responsibilities  for  daeoailsslonlng 
nuclear  waapona,  non-proliferation  and  verlflcatloB,  safety  and  security 
of  the  stockpile,  and  environmental  cleanup.  OTA  also  rovlaad  wording 
throughout  the  draft  that  may  have  suggested  a  foragona  conclusion  that 
the  labs  would  play  a  prominent  role  In  commarclal  technology 
development. 
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2.  In  ■  alnllar  v«in,  several  reviewers  asked  for  a  better  explanation  of 
options  for  using  the  "savings"  from  the  weapons  laboratories  besides 
either  1)  deficit  reduction  or  2)  more  clvlllan-orlented  programs  In  the 
labs  themselves. 

In  response,  OTA  added  discussion  In  chapters  1  and  2  of  other 
options  for  disposing  of  the  savings,  Including  1)  deficit  reduction  2) 
pursuit  of  other  national  goals,  and  3)  Increasing  government  Investment 
In  RU)  In  Inadtutlons  other  than  the  weapons  labs,  Including 
diversities. 

3.  The  draft  gave  inadequate  attention  to  the  continuing  weapons 
responsibilities  lodged  In  the  labs.   OTA  responded  by  making  this  point 
more  prominently  and  earlier  In  chapter  1. 

4.  The  draft  did  not  make  clear  why  It  focused  on  conversion  of  technology 
In  the  weapons  labs  rather  than  in  the  R&D  carried  on  by  dafona* 
contractors,  since  private  Industry  does  most  defense  R&D.  OTA  responded 
by  including  a  box  which  explains  that  converting  R&D  by  defens*  -| 
contractors  is  part  of  the  larger  issue  of  conversion  of  the  dafena*  f 
contractors  themselves- -an  issue  discussed  in  soom  detail  in  Aftmx  th»  f 
Cold  Umt. 

5.  The  draft  did  not  recognize  that  development  of  technology  is  not  the 
problem  for  U.S.  competitiveness- •commercialization  of  technology  is 
where  we  fall  down.  OTA  responded  by  moving  discussion  of  this  point  to 
a  more  prominent  place  in  chapter  1.  However,  OTA  dooa  not  agree  that 
technology  development  is  no  problem  for  the  Onltad  States,  in  view  of 
the  fact  thAt   national  expenditures  for  R&D  hove  remolnod  flat  for 
several  years  and  are  declining  as  a  share  of  GOP.  Thia  ia  in  contrast 
with  Germany  and  Japan,  %>faere  R&D  spending  is  still  rising,  and  is  higher 
in  relation  to  GDP* •much  higher  in  the  case  of  nondafenao  R£0. 

6.  The  draft  did  not  make  clear  why  transportation  systaaa  ara  included  as 
new  national  initiatives  that  serve  a  public  purposa,  while  also 
providing  some  of  tho  same  benefits  on  the  civilian  aida  o£  tha  economy 
formerly  provided  by  defense. 

OIA  raapondad  by  eliminating  a  chapter  on  suatolnabla  growth   that 
readara  had  trouble  relating  to  transportation  ayata— »  and  aubatiCutlng 
a  shore  placa  (tha  Preface  to  Fart  Two)  that  emphoaixaa  tha  public  good 
aspect  of  energy- efficient  transportation.  OTA  also  eaphaaizad  that 
energy-efficient  traiuportation  is  only  ona  exaapla  of  naw  inldativea 
the  nation  may  wish  to  adopt. 


7.   The  draft  did  not  adeqxiately  recognize  progress  the  DeportaanC  of  Energy 
and  its  labs  have  made  In  concluding  lab- Industry  cooparativa  agreementa 
quickly  and  easily.  OTA  responded  by  noting  that  tha  proceaa  hoa 
Improved,  but  that  delay  is  still  a  problem. 
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8.  Several  naabars  of  ch«  Advisory  Panal  ralsad  Cha  Issua  of  parfomanc* 
standard*  for  cooparaclve  govemment- Industry  research,  In  particular  as 
performed  in  the  DOE  labs.   OTA  responded  with  a  discussion  in  chapter  2 
(and  aore  briefly  in  chapter  1)  of  perfonumca  standards  for  R&D, 
pointing  out  the  well-knovm  difficulties  of  applying  quantitativa 
standards. 

9.  One  reviewer  questioned  statements  In  the  chapter  on  ARFA  thAt  the  agency 
had  been  directed  to  reduce  emphasis  on  dual  use  projects  in  the  1980s; 
'instead,  the  reviewer  said,  ARfA  was  directed  Co  avoid  projects  that 
might  be  construed  as  picking  winners  and  losers.   OTA  responded  by 
largely  removing  the  suggestion  that  the  dual  use  technologies  had  been 
de- emphasized,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  areas  where  it  could  be 
documented  that  shore- term  military  needs  had  clearly  taken  precedence 
over  dual  use  technology  development. 

10.  Other  comments  on  the  draft  were  minor  corrections  or  additions,  most  of 
which  OTA  adopted.   Some  examples: 

i 

o  DOE'S  Defense  Programs  regards  Its  systsa  for  review  of  proposals  fos 
cooperative  lab-industry  projects  as  a  two-step,  not  a  thr««-step, 
process.  OTA  accommodated  the  suggestion. 

o  DOE  provided  a  very  recant  memorandum  outlining  a  nsw  DOB  policy  on 
the  requirement  for  U.S.  mamxfaeture  of  comasrcial  applications 
arising  from  lab- industry  cooperative  projects.  OXA  revised  ths 
draft  to  include  the  new  information. 

o  An  example  of  a  technology  transferred  froa  a  weapons  lab  to  Indxistry 
was  criticized  as  crediting  the  wrong  lab.  01A  roaovsd  tha  exsopls 
and  substituted  other  material  on  lab  capabilitiss . 

o  Technical  reviewers  pointed  out  that  naglev  systaaa  ar«  not  undar 
construction,  as  the  draft  stated;  Instead  prototype  systasw  ara 
being  built.  OTA  corrected  tha  statement. 

A  few  minor  comments  wars  not  accepted.  For  exaapla,  ons 
weapons  laboratory  objected  to  OTA's  reports  of  critical  coonents  by 
others  about  ths  labs.  The  laboratory  charaetarisad  tha  coaaants  as 
without  foundation.  OTA  did  not  change  tha  draft  in  this  raapact, 
slnea  its  report  of  the  comments  was  factually  corraec,  and  slnea  tha 
conmwncs.  In  OTA's  opinion,  reflect  a  significant  body  of  thou^t 
about  tha  weapons  laboratories. 
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Question  #  9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  your  organization? 

STRENGTHS 

OTA  has  many  strengths,  including  Its  unique  position  as  a 
Congressional  agency  overseen  by  a  bipartisan  board;  the  objectivity  of  its 
reports;  its  review  and  other  mechanisms  for  ensuring  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  its  reports;  its  ability  to  attract  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  esteemed  people  in  the  country  to  serve  as  panel  members,  workshop 
participants,  and  reviewers  for  OTA  studies;  its  small,  superb 
multidisciplinary  staff  able  to  take  on  a  broad  range  on  controversial  issues 
with  a  significant  science  or  technological  component  and  put  them  in 
context  for  Congress;  and  its  small  size  and  institutional  structure. 

Unique  position  as  a  Congressionai  Agency  overseen  by  a 
bipartisan  Congressionai  Board.  OTA  is  a  unique  organization  in 
government  in  that  it  was  not  only  designed  as  a  nonpartisan  analytical 
agency  within  a  very  partisan  institution,  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  it  was  also 
armed  with  an  institutional  structure  and  process  to  help  ensure  its 
nonpartisan  objectivity  and  perspective.  OTA's  governing  board,  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB)  is  unique  among  the  Congressional 
support  agencies  and  is  unusual  in  that  its  12  members  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  Houses  and  political  parties.  TAB  sets  the  OTA's  research 
agenda  and  certifies  that  its  reports  have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and 
broad  review  process  that  encompasses  all  relevant  stakeholders  and 
important  perspectives. 

Laci(  of  bias  or  partisan  advocacy.  The  agency's  most  important 
strength  is  its  reputation  for  objective,  balanced,  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  science  and  technology  issues.  This  current  reputation  was  not 
easily  acquired  (see,  for  example,  U.S.  Congress,  "Review  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  and  its  Organic  Act,"  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Technology,  November,  1978,  which  outlines 
the  difficult  period  of  growth  during  the  late  1970s),  but  the  success  in 
acquiring  it  has  led  to  numerous  other  strengths  cited  below.  In  short, 
objectivity  is  OTA's  most  precious  asset  and  maintaining  it  is  a  shared 
responsibility  of  TAB,  the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Council 
(TAAC),  the  OTA  Director,  and  the  OTA  staff.  The  agency  carefully 
analyzes  the  information  relative  to  each  of  its  assessments,  lays  out 
what's  known  and  agreed  upon  as  well  as  remaining  areas  of  controversy, 
and  explains  the  underlying  reasons  for  those  remaining  disagreements. 
In  its  reports  to  Congress,  OTA  articulates  policy  options  and  the 
implications  of  those  options,  which  are  intended  to  form  the  basis  for 
action  by  Congressional  committees  and  other  policymakers  -  informing 
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the  debate  as  an  honest  broker  of  information  rather  than  taking  sides. 
OTA'S  organization  and  process  make  the  agency  structurally  much  less 
susceptible  to  some  types  of  influence  exercised  by  various  interest  groups 
on  Congress  itself.  While  OTA's  research  process  promotes  factoring  in  all 
legitimate  points  of  view,  OTA  staff  do  not  have  to  respond  to  powerful 
constituents  because  of  their  influence.  Rather,  interest  groups'  positions 
receive  a  response  only  if  their  arguments  are  analytically  strong  and  they 
have  legitimate  concerns  about  the  objectivity  of  the  agency's  work. 

Well-honed  Institutional  mechanisms  (e.g.,  open  research  and 
extensive  external  review)  for  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
OTA  reports.  The  credibility  of  OTA's  institutional  structure  and  internal 
process  rests  heavily  on  the  openness  of  its  research  activities  and  an 
extensive  peer  review  process  (as  was  described  in  more  detail  in  question 
#8).  Project  advisory  panels  are  designed  to  include  all  legitimate 
stakeholder  positions  and  relevant  expertise  in  the  issues  being  addressed 
by  an  assessment.  The  panel  generally  meets  three  times  during  the 
course  of  a  project  --  first  to  review  and  debate  the  project  work  scope, 
second  to  give  advice  on  "mid-course  corrections"  of  the  work  scope  and 
preliminary  results  of  analysis,  and  finally  to  review  the  final  draft  report. 
While  the  project  advisory  panel  does  not  "approve"  the  draft,  it  is  one  of 
the  main  channels  of  balanced  peer  review.  The  panel  review,  when 
coupled  with  that  of  numerous  external  reviewers  (sometimes  as  many  as 
100  reviewers),  ensures  that  the  perspectives  of  all  legitimate  stakeholder 
positions  as  well  as  a  broad  array  of  experts  are  considered  in  OTA's  work. 

OTA's  frequent  role  of  shared  staff  to  both  Chairmen  and  Ranking 
Minority  Members  at  the  same  time  and,  often,  to  multiple  committees  for 
the  same  study  serves  as  a  strong  reminder  of  the  importance  of  fairness 
and  accuracy  in  OTA's  work. 

Ability  to  attract  national  experts  for  advisory  panels,  workshop 
participants  and  reviewers.  One  of  OTA's  real  strengths  is  its  continuous 
reaching  out  and  responding  to  outside  interests  and  expertise.  This 
strength  has  been  institutionalized  in  the  following  ways:  the  use  of 
advisory  panels  throughout  the  course  of  an  assessment;  the  use  of 
workshops  on  an  as-needed  basis;  OTA's  liberal  distribution  of  draft 
reports  to  outside  experts  for  review.  The  fact  that  OTA  is  a  Congressional 
agency  and  that  it  has  a  reputation  for  objectivity  have  enabled  the  agency 
to  attract  the  Nation's  most  talented  researchers  and  others  to  participate 
in  its  process.  OTA's  Annual  Report  consistently  lists  a  veritable  Who's 
Who  of  science  and  technology  expertise  and  national  leaders  in  academia 
and  industry  that  serve  as  OTA  advisory  panelists,  workshop  participants, 
reviewers,  contractors,  temporary  staff,  or  other  contributors. 
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A  small,  multidisciplinary  staff  able  to  take  on  controversial 
issues  of  a  significant  science  or  technology  component  and  put 
ttiem  In  context  for  Congress.  The  agency's  reputation  for  high-quality 
work  has  made  OTA  a  very  attractive  place  to  work  for  natural  scientists 
and  engineers,  social  scientists,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  highly 
educated  professionals.  OTA's  staffing  strategy  is  to  maintain  a  small  core 
of  permanent  staff  augmented  with  temporary  staff  recruited  to  add 
specialized  skills  tailored  to  specific  assessments  or  through  the  agency's 
prestigious  OTA  Fellowship  Program.  This  strategy  enables  the  agency  to 
maintain  a  high-quality  core  staff  and  use  recruitment  of  temporary  staff  to 
mold  the  portfolio  of  expertise  in  the  agency  to  be  responsive  to  changing 
Congressional  priorities  set  by  the  requesting  committees  and  TAB.  The 
reputation  for  high-quality  work  helps  ensure  that  the  agency  competes 
very  well  for  the  best  minds  in  the  Nation  to  carry  out  its  work  (see  the 
description  of  OTA  staff  in  Question  #  5  above). 

OTA'S  core  staff  of  experienced  people  has  enabled  the  agency  to 
learn  from  its  past.  Line  management  and  senior  staff  are  able  to  quickly 
evaluate  the  quality  of  new  work  products  that  get  developed.  While  OTA 
project  teams  work  to  accommodate  the  legislative  schedule,  their  basic 
assignment  is  to  step  back  from  the  day-to-day  pressures  of  the  committee 
schedule  in  order  to  give  thoughtful,  informed  consideration  to  the 
Important  issues  OTA  is  charged  with  addressing.  OTA's  responsibility  of 
taking  extremely  timely  and  difficult  issues  of  a  highly  technical  nature  and 
putting  them  in  context  for  the  Congress  is  at  once  a  considerable 
challenge,  a  sobering  assignment,  and  part  of  the  reason  we  can  attract 
such  remarkable  staff. 

Small  size  and  institutional  structure.  OTA  generally  has  little 
bureaucracy  and  constantly  works  to  minimize  it.  The  agency's 
substantive  work  is  carried  out  by  the  research  programs,  which  report 
directly  to  the  agency's  senior  management.  Most  all  of  the  agency's 
support  functions  are  also  reviewed  frequently  to  ensure  their  activities  are 
focused  on  efficiently  facilitating  the  agency's  research  projects  and 
producing  assessment  reports. 

OTA's  small  size  allows  the  agency  to  be  responsive  both  internally 
and,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  extemally.  The  OTA  Director  can  easily 
know  everyone  in  the  building  by  sight.  Furthermore,  the  combination  of 
OTA's  small  size  (and  location  in  one  building)  and  the  array  of  topics  it 
addresses  allow  a  continuous  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  across 
technological  areas.  "All  hands"  meetings,  in  which  the  Director  apprises 
the  entire  agency  of  important  events  that  may  affect  it,  "Brown  Bag 
Seminars"  in  which  outside  experts  speak  on  issues  of  concern  across 
programs,  and  other  events  can  be  held  with  relatively  short  notice  and 
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little  logistical  fuss.  These  and  other  formal  and  informal  gatherings  allow 
not  only  for  an  internal  camaraderie  that  enhances  OTA  as  a  productive 
workplace,  but  for  a  more  frequent  one-on-one  exchange  of  basic  ways  of 
thinking  and  tangible  concepts.  People  in  the  Health  Program,  for 
example,  can  get  acquainted  with  the  kinds  of  technological  progress 
being  made  in  other  areas  (such  as  environmental  pollution  and  cleanup  or 
information  technologies)  in  informal  ways  that  allows  staff  to  ask  basic 
questions  and  think  about  applications  across  areas.  In  many  ways,  OTA 
presents  a  continuous  opportunity  to  "meet  the  experts"  and  cross-fertilize 
ideas. 

Weaknesses 

OTA  does  have  some  weaknesses,  as  discussed  below.  These 
include  a  lack  of  name  recognition  among  some  Members  of  Congress; 
meeting  Congressional  needs  for  information  in  a  short  period  of  time; 
translating  results  of  OTA  assessments  into  forms  readily  usable  by 
Congressional  committees;  small  staff  size  resulting  in  thin  coverage  of 
some  areas  and  inability  to  engage  in  extensive  foliowup  activities  once  a 
report  is  released;  a  shrinking  resource  base;  and  some  staffing  and 
recruiting  problems.  Fortunately,  OTA  has  already  made  strides  in 
addressing  some  of  these  weaknesses  (see  Question  #10).  Furthermore, 
OTA  plans  to  make  similar  efforts  to  address  remaining  weaknesses  in  the 
future  (see  Question  #  11). 

Lack  of  name  recognition  among  some  Members  of  Congress. 

As  a  rule,  OTA  responds  to  Committee  requests,  not  to  those  from 
individual  Members  of  Congress.  This  means  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  little  or  no  direct  contact  with  OTA,  unlike  their 
relationship  with  CRS  or  GAO.  Though  most  Congressional  staff  know  of 
OTA  and  use  its  products,  a  number  of  Members  are  only  distantly  aware 
of  OTA'S  existence,  and  do  not  understand  its  function,  or  potential  value 
to  them. 

Meeting  Congressional  needs  for  information  in  a  short  period 
of  time.   A  typical  OTA  study  takes  a  year  or  more  to  complete.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  lengthy  period  relative  to  Congressional  schedules,  and  OTA 
staff  hear  some  complaints  that  its  work  is  not  timely  from  a  Congressional 
perspective  (interestingly,  these  complaints  usually  arise  from  those  staff 
least  familiar  with  OTA's  work).  The  broad  scope  of  requests,  the  difficulty 
of  the  questions  we  are  asked,  and  the  need  for  thoroughness,  accuracy 
and  objectivity  all  contribute  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the 
report.  Some  at  OTA  believe  that,  no  matter  what  size  the  task,  answering 
a  complicated  question  with  high  levels  of  confidence  can  never  be  done 
quickly.  Some  experiments  with  shorter  and  interim  products  have  been 
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undertaken  with  considerable  success  as  mentioned  earlier  (Question  #2) 
and  more  exhaustively  in  Question  #10,  and  more  are  planned. 

Translating  results  of  OTA  assessments  into  forms  readily 
usable  by  Congressional  Committees.  The  technologies  underlying 
many  of  the  issues  analyzed  by  OTA  are  highly  complex,  and  the  experts 
who  understand  them  communicate  in  the  technical  terms  appropriate  to 
their  specialty.  This  is  the  raw  material  from  which  OTA  fashions  its 
reports,  and  is  generally  the  language  best  used  for  reviews  of  accuracy. 
Congressional  Members  and  staff,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rarely  trained  in 
those  disciplines,  and  prefer  to  communicate  in  more  familiar  terms.  In 
spite  of  efforts  to  the  contrary,  some  of  this  technical  jargon  appears  in 
OTA's  summaries  and  policy  analysis  chapters,  and  makes  it  harder  for 
our  Congressional  audience  than  we  would  like. 

Small  staff  size,  resulting  in  thin  coverage  of  some  areas  and 
inability  to  engage  in  extensive  followup  activities  once  a  report  is 
released.  OTA's  small  size  is  both  a  strength  and  a  weakness.  Broad 
responsibility  for  all  science  and  technology  areas  and  a  small  staff  means 
that  coverage  of  some  areas  can  be  thin.  The  loss  of  even  one  key  senior 
staff  person  can  diminish  our  ability  to  support  analyses  in  that  person's 
area  of  expertise.  And,  with  a  small  staff,  reassignment  to  the  next  major 
project  can  conflict  with  proper  followup  activities  of  past  projects.  OTA 
addresses  this  problem  by  its  staffing  strategy  outlined  above  (a  small  core 
of  permanent  staff  with  temporary  staff  assignments  according  to  project 
needs)  but  the  pressures  of  a  changing  Congressional  agenda  constantly 
challenge  OTA's  management  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  efficient  match 
between  Congressional  needs  and  the  portfolio  of  expertise  available 
within  the  agency. 

Shrinlcing  resource  base.  In  the  last  decade,  OTA  has 
experienced  a  5  percent  reduction  in  its  inflation-adjusted  research  budget. 
Productivity  improvements  over  this  period  have  allowed  the  agency  to 
maintain  its  level  of  output,  but  limited  opportunities  for  continued 
improvement  remain.  OTA  has  some  unique  problems  relative  to  its  sister 
Congressional  agencies,  including  the  necessity  of  leasing  OTA's  office 
space  and  the  benefits  of  using  contractors  to  support  OTA's  ongoing 
assessments.  Costs  in  these  areas  increase  faster  than  the  average  rate 
of  inflation,  and  these  increases,  coupled  with  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
fraction  of  employees  enrolled  in  the  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System 
(which  has  diminished  the  research  budget  by  about  another  inflation- 
adjusted  5  percent  over  recent  years),  reduce  the  agency's  ability  to  carry 
out  research.  The  shrinking  resource  base  will  likely  be  a  continuing 
challenge  for  OTA  management  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
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The  eroding  budget  base  is  beginning  to  compromise  the  ability  of 
OTA  to  effectively  compete  for  the  best  science  and  technology  staff.  The 
"psychic  income"  premium  is  very  high  at  OTA  (i.e.,  many  first-rate  staff  are 
willing  to  work  at  OTA  for  less  money  than  they  could  earn  at  other 
institutions),  but  as  budgeting  pressures  increase,  the  agency  may  face 
more  problems  in  attracting  and  keeping  first-rate  staff. 

Some  staffing  and  recruiting  problems.  OTA's  beginning 
philosophy  of  harnessing  experts  to  help  address  specific  issues  is  still 
reflected  in  the  small  permanent  staff  and  relatively  wide  latitude  (within 
budget/appropriations  levels)  for  hiring  temporary  staff  and  contractors. 
This  philosophy  can  present  problems  as  well  as  opportunities.  OTA  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  identify  temporary  staff  that  are  attuned  to  policy 
considerations  as  well  as  they  are  to  their  topic  areas,  hire  them  away  from 
their  current  settings,  and  get  them  up  and  running  on  a  project  in  a  timely 
fashion  ~  ail  the  while  offering  them  little  chance  of  continued  employment 
at  OTA  when  their  temporary  assignment  is  up.  In  addition  to  OTA's  efforts 
to  seek  input  from  the  breadth  of  our  society's  expertise  and  to  balance 
our  reports,  we  seek  to  provide  equal  employment  opportunity  to  all.  In 
spite  of  policies  and  actions  directed  to  this  goal,  OTA  has  proportionately 
fewer  analysts  from  racial  or  ethnic  minority  groups  than  their 
representation  in  the  population  overall.  Though  this  is  largely  due  to 
disparities  in  educational  attainment  and  career  choices,  OTA  believes  it 
could  do  more  to  attract  and  hire  qualified  minority  analysts. 
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Question  #10.   In  what  areas  do  you  believe  your  organization  has 
improved  or  failed  to  improve  in  the  last  five  years? 


In  the  last  five  years,  OTA  has  made  significant  improvements  that 
include  the  following: 

•  improvements  in  meeting  Congressional  needs  for  information  in  a 
short  period  of  time; 

•  Improvements  in  translating  results  of  OTA  assessments  into  forms 
that  are  responsive  to  Congressional  needs  for  reader-friendly 
formats; 

•  improvements  in  the  management  and  efficiency  of  the 
organization; 

•  improvements  in  Congressional  relations. 

These  are  discussed  further  below. 


Improvements  In  meeting  Congressional  needs  for  information 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  OTA's  process  of  analysis  and  review  typically 
requires  18  to  24  months  to  complete  an  assessment  and  publish  a  report. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  lengthy  period  relative  to  Congressional  schedules, 
and  some  have  complained  that  this  is  too  long. 

OTA  has  been  analyzing  how  to  better  adjust  to  the  time  frame  of 
our  clients.  It  is  difficult  because  quality  work  really  does  require  time.  As 
we  have  explained,  the  agency's  work  is  exhaustively  reviewed,  and  this 
alone  is  a  time  consuming  process.  If  OTA  were  to  go  the  expedient  route 
of  speeding  up  our  work  by  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  review,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  our  quality  would  go  downhill.  The  agency  has  thus  looked 
at  several  means  to  "deliver"  information  quicker  without  allowing  any 
deterioration  of  quality.  Several  have  shown  beneficial  results;  interim 
products,  constrained  scope,  and  parallel  review. 

As  mentioned,  OTA  is  nearly  always  doing  a  project  for  multiple 
committees,  each  of  which  has  an  interest  in  a  different  aspect  of  a  broad 
problem.  By  planning  to  do  so  from  the  beginning,  OTA  has  been  able  to 
finish  and  release  one  or  more  parts  of  an  assessment,  with  full  review,  on 
a  much  shorter  time  scale,  scoped  to  these  different  needs.  By  putting  out 
various  pieces  of  a  major  study  in  this  way,  we  are  better  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  clients,  within  their  timeframes.  When  appropriate,  early 
constraints  on  the  scope  of  an  assessment  itself  have  as  well  been  shown 
to  produce  quicker  output,  though  this  doesn't  work  for  the  majority  of 
OTA's  work  where  such  constraints  would  interfere  with  the  proper  range 
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of  analysis  and  policy.  Finally,  by  judicious  use  of  parallel  review,  both 
internal  and  external,  OTA  has  slightly  reduced  the  review  period  without 
affecting  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  review  itself. 

Improvements  in  translating  results  of  OTA  assessments  Into 
forms  readily  usable  by  Congress.  The  vital  core  of  OTA's  work  is  the 
agency's  written  report.  OTA  has  continually  reviewed  how  its  documents 
may  be  made  more  useful  and  accessible  to  OTA's  primary  clients,  i.e., 
Congressional  committees.  Recent  improvements  include  shorter,  more 
concise  documents,  improved  summaries  and  "Report  Briefs,"  and 
increased  use  of  indexes.  Additional  improvements  of  this  type  are 
currently  under  consideration.  OTA  increasingly  attracts  more  interest  and 
demand  that  can  be  accommodated.  It  is  gratifying  that  many  of  the  most 
important  issues  in  debate  generate  multiple  requests  for  OTA  work.  OTA 
gets  the  sense  that  its  work  is  increasingly  relevant  and  useful  in  the 
analysis  and  debate  on  issues  before  the  Congress. 

Improvements  in  the  management  and  efficiency  of  the 
organization.  Management  efficiencies  and  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  last  five  years.  Three  senior  administrative  positions  have 
been  eliminated  and  their  responsibilities  redistributed.  The  resulting  cost 
savings  are  significant  in  an  agency  as  small  as  OTA. 

Key  cost-saving  measures  have  also  been  introduced  by  the  OTA 
Publishing  Office.  New  approaches  to  printing  procurement  (among  them 
elimination  of  the  GPO  surcharge  and  using  the  A-814  process  which 
allows  the  use  of  GPO-selected  private  printers)  have  lowered  printing 
costs  substantially.  In  addition,  enhanced  staff  expertise  has  reduced  the 
need  for  outside  purchase  of  graphics  and  typography.  Finally,  a  more 
aggressive  approach  to  contracting  for  goods  and  services  has  resulted  in 
less  costly  supplies. 

OTA  continues  to  implement  state-of-the  art  information  technology 
is  support  of  its  research  function.  During  the  past  five  years,  OTA  was 
fully  networked  to  the  workstation  level,  allowing  for  enhanced  productivity 
and  communication  among  the  professional  staff.  OTA  also  participates  in 
the  larger  international  and  scientific  communications  networks,  such  as 
Internet,  and  is  of  course  active  in  implementation  of  CAPNET.  Research 
information  is  retrieved  and  managed  more  efficiently  through 
sophisticated  use  of  electronic  databases  and  CD-ROM  indexes,  and  OTA 
itself  is  disseminating  reports  electronically  to  Congress  via  HIS. 

OTA  continues  to  work  on  improving  information  processing 
systems  for  contracting  and  financial  management,  and  progress  has  also 
been  made  in  these  areas  to  allow  more  rapid  and  uniform  computer- 
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assisted  processing  of  contracts,  and  better  coordination  of  financial 
information  among  the  programs  so  that  OTA's  Technology  Assessment 
Board  fTAB)  can  be  kept  well  informed  of  resources  available  for  work. 
Overall  more  efficient  utilization  of  OTA's  appropriation  and  better  ongoing 
reprogramming  of  available  contract  funds  have  been  achieved. 

In  the  last  five  years,  small  task  forces  composed  of  OTA  staff  have 
looked  at  OTA's  personnel  evaluation  process  and  at  numbers  and  kinds 
of  our  formal  publications.  These  task  forces  recommended  several 
changes  in  OTA  procedures,  most  of  which  have  been  adopted.  As  a 
result,  for  example,  OTA's  personnel  evaluation  process  now  spends  less 
effort  on  the  paperwork  associated  with  evaluation  and  more  on 
interpersonal  discussions  centered  around  performance  improvement. 
Also,  OTA  has  improved  its  estimates  of  demand  for  its  publications,  so 
OTA's  print  runs  are  better  matched  to  Congressional  needs  and  GPO  and 
Executive  agencies  have  better  information  with  which  to  decide  on  "riding 
the  jacket;"  the  number  of  types  of  OTA  publications  has  been  reduced; 
and  resource  materials  have  been  created  to  assist  both  veteran  and  new 
analysts  carry  out  their  work  in  a  balanced,  thoughtful  way~for  maximum 
benefit  to  Congressional  clients. 

Improvements  in  Congressional  relations.  OTA  now  has  a 

Congressional  relations  staff  that,  in  addition  to  its  expected  functions,  also 
conducts  seminars  and  special  events  to  educate  OTA  program  staff  about 
legislative  activities  and  the  workings  of  Congress.  Such  seminars  have 
helped  make  OTA  staff  more  sophisticated  and  effective  in  working  with 
committee  and  personal  staffs.  OTA  also  has  improved  its  information 
gathering  from  Congress  (e.g.,  by  pursuing  wider  personal  contacts  and 
by  subscribing  to  relevant  printed  general  informational  sources)  in  an 
effort  to  be  more  in  tune  with  Congressional  goings-on. 

OTA  needs  to  continue  efforts  to  improve  in  some  of  the  areas 
identified  as  weaknesses  in  Question  #9.  Name  recognition  especially 
among  new  Members  needs  attention.  To  some  extent  this  can  be 
improved  by  emphasis  on  out  reach  by  OTA  staff  and  by  mailings  that 
target  specific  areas  of  interest  such  as  OTA's  Health  and  Life  Sciences 
Update. 

Work  also  continues  on  recruiting  and  especially  minority  recruiting. 
Two  of  the  four  new  fellows  for  FY91  are  minorities,  but  this  area  does 
require  consistent  emphasis. 
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Question  #11.   What  improvements  in  your  organization  are 

required  and  how  should  those  be  accomplished? 


OTA'S  response  to  Question  #  9  included  several  weaknesses: 
lack  of  name  recognition  among  some  Members  of  Congress;  need  to 
match  the  delivery  of  OTA's  work  to  Congressional  timelines;  making 
OTA'S  documents  "user-friendly;"  small  staff  size,  resulting  in  thin  coverage 
of  some  areas  and  inability  to  engage  in  extensive  followup  activities  once 
a  report  is  released;  a  shrinking  resource  base;  and  some  staff  and 
recruiting  problems.  OTA  has  paid  attention  to  each  of  these  in  the  past, 
and  believes  that  the  generally  high  marks  given  to  OTA  in  both  external 
and  internal  reviews  indicates  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  OTA  must  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
support  for  Congress  while  increasing  efficiencies  of  operation  and  cutting 
costs  whenever  possible. 

One  way  successfully  used  by  OTA  to  improve  its  operation  in  past 
years  has  been  with  small  task  forces  composed  of  OTA  staff.  In  the  fall  of 
1992,  former  OTA  Director  John  H.  Gibbons  authorized  one  of  the  larger 
such  task  forces-to  improve  OTA's  policy  analysis.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  a  sample  of  18  reports,  the  team  solicited  opinions  about  OTA's 
policy  analysis  from  outside  observers,  including  a  bipartisan  group  of 
former  and  current  House  and  Senate  staffers  who  have  used  OTA's  work. 
The  hope  was  that  this  internal  exercise  would  yield  insights  that  could  be 
used  to  improve  OTA's  ability  to  provide  the  Congress  with  information  it 
needs  to  grapple  with  controversial  policy  issues  involving  science  and 
technology.  The  policy  project  team  recently  completed  its  work  and 
published  its  findings  in  a  document  which  has  been  made  available  to  all 
OTA  staff.  Along  with  the  group's  findings,  the  document  contains  several 
suggestions  to  OTA  management  about  how  to  improve  OTA's  policy 
analysis  and  meet  Congressional  needs  for  objective,  timely,  and  usable 
documents.  These  measures  are  currently  under  consideration.  Several 
address  issues  of  user-friendliness  and  timing,  mentioned  above  as 
weaknesses. 

The  task  force  approach  can  be  expected  to  help  with  several  of  the 
weaknesses  mentioned  above,  and  one  such  task  force,  on  name 
recognition,  is  presently  operating.  There  are,  however,  other  effective 
means  to  make  improvements  in  OTA's  process  and  products.  For 
example,  OTA's  senior  management,  at  its  meetings  to  review  work  about 
to  begin,  is  increasingly  careful  to  include  explicit  discussion  of  the  timing 
of  delivery  of  information  to  Congress. 
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Two  other  options  for  proposing  improvements  are  reviews  and 
decisions  from  OTA's  TAB  and  reviews  and  discussions  from  OTA's 
Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Council  0"AAC).  From  time  to  time,  TAB 
identifies  problems  which  require  analysis  and  policy  change  on  OTA's 
part.  A  recent  example  involved  the  agency's  handling  of  draft  reports  to 
Congressional  staff.  OTA  also  has  a  formal  program  review  twice  a  year 
with  TAAC  during  which  program  content  and  direction  and  general 
agency  matters  are  open  for  review  and  the  agency  is  receptive  to  expert 
advice  from  the  Council. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  we  can  identify  are,  however,  not  easily 
addressed  by  OTA  itself.  The  agency's  thin  coverage  of  some  areas  is  due 
to  its  small  size.  The  shrinking  buying  power  of  the  resources  available  to 
OTA  over  the  last  decade  have  resulted  in  a  slowly  shrinking  staff,  making 
this  problem  worse,  not  better.  Problems  such  as  this  are  understood  by, 
and  subject  to,  the  priorities  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  through  the 
appropriations  process. 
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Question  #12:    What  is  the  process  by  which  your  organization 
evaluates  the  quality  of  its  work?  If  external  or 
internal  evaluations  have  been  made  of  your 
organization,  please  provide  copies  of  these  reviews. 


OTA  evaluates  the  quality  of  its  work  on  many  levels  and  uses  a 
wide  variety  of  mechanisms  for  this  purpose.  Discussed  below  are  some 
of  the  specific  processes  used  for  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  OTA's 
research  directions  and  operations  overall,  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
OTA's  research  programs,  evaluations  of  specific  OTA  reports,  and 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  individual  OTA  staff. 

EVALUATIONS  OF  OTA'S  RESEARCH  AND  OPERATIONS  OVERALL 

OTA's  senior  management  continually  reviews  the  overall  strategic 
direction  of  the  agency  by  reviewing  the  agency's  portfolio  of  projects 
underway  or  anticipated  and  by  analyzing  the  agency's  match  of  in-house 
expertise  with  evolving  Congressional  priorities.  The  review  takes  place 
during  weekly  senior  management  meetings  as  well  as  other  mechanisms 
including  reviews  by  both  internal  and  external  groups.  The  Technology 
Assessment  Advisory  Council  (TAAC),  OTA's  statutory  external  advisory 
group  appointed  by  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  from  industry, 
academia,  and  other  institutions,  meets  semi-annually  to  consider  OTA's 
overall  strategic  direction  and  progress.  The  additional  mechanisms  OTA 
employs  for  evaluation  the  agency's  overall  direction  include  the  following: 

Internal  task  forces.  Periodically,  OTA's  Director  appoints  internal 
task  force  groups  of  staff  from  all  levels  in  the  agency  and  charges  them 
with  analyzing  particular  aspects  of  OTA's  work  --  e.g.,  writing  clarity, 
publications,  office  automation,  and  others  --  and  proposing  solutions  to 
problems  that  are  uncovered.  In  addition,  task  forces  have  been  used  to 
review  the  agency's  internal  support  service  operations  as  well  as  services 
for  which  we  rely  on  external  organizations  such  as  printing,  disbursement 
or  payroll.  The  task  forces  often  deliver  very  detailed  final  reports  to  senior 
management.  For  example,  attached  (Attachment  12A)  is  the  report. 
Policy  Analvsis  at  OTA:  A  Staff  Assessment,  which  was  prepared  in  early 
1993. 


Senior  management  retreat.  Each  year  the  senior  OTA 
management  and  the  agency's  Senior  Associates  (OTA's  most  senior 
research  staff)  meet  to  consider  key  strategic  issues  facing  the  agency. 
They  range  from  national  and  international  issues  that  are  likely  to 
profoundly  affect  the  agency's  agenda  to  management  issues  and 
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problems.  For  example,  for  the  1991  retreat,  OTA  Invited  a  number  of 
outside  scholars  to  prepare  papers  reflecting  on  the  agency's  20-year 
history  and  analyzing  its  current  overall  strategic  direction.  These  papers 
were  the  focus  of  the  retreat's  agenda.  The  1992  retreat  focused  more  on 
OTA  management  processes  and  opportunities  for  improvement  in 
administrative  and  other  support  operations. 

Proposal  review  committee.  OTA's  Director,  the  Assistant 
Directors,  Congressional  Affairs  Director,  and  other  administrative  officers 
form  the  agency's  Proposal  Review  Committee  which  are  charged  with 
reviewing  the  overall  quality,  direction,  balance,  and  commitment  of 
resources  associated  with  research  proposals  submitted  by  the  Director  to 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board  for  approval. 

External  reviews.  There  have  been  no  recent  formal  external 
reviews  of  OTA.    However,  there  have  been  a  number  of  academic  papers 
written  about  various  aspects  of  OTA,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  news,  trade 
publication,  and  journal  articles.  Some  examples  of  these  are  attached 
(Attachment  12B). 


EVALUATIONS  OF  OTA  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

OTA's  overall  research  programs  are  evaluated  continuously  by 
senior  management  and  by  two  principal  additional  mechanisms: 

Annual  strategic  planning  exercises.  Each  of  OTA's  nine 
research  programs  annually  completes  a  strategic  planning  exercise  to 
help  long  term  staffing  and  other  resource  planning.  These  strategic 
planning  exercises  help  locate  gaps  in  the  agency's  staff  expertise  and 
identify  likely  anticipated  needs.  They  also  help  identify  issues  to  which  the 
agency  could  respond  more  effectively. 

Semiannual  Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Council  (TAAC) 
review.  As  noted  above,  TAAC  meets  semiannually.  In  the  course  of  each 
meeting  TAAC  usually  reviews  two  OTA  research  programs.  TAAC 
considers  the  overall  direction  of  each  program  and  often  performs  a  more 
detailed  review  of  specific  projects. 

EVALUATIONS  OF  SPECIFIC  OTA  REPORTS 

OTA's  delivered  reports  are  reviewed  throughout  their  preparation 
and  delivery.  The  specific  review  mechanisms  include: 
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Project  advisory  panels  for  OTA  Assessment  reports.  As  noted 
in  Question  #9  above,  advisory  panels  are  a  critical  review  component  of 
OTA'S  projects  and  products.  An  advisory  panel  is  involved  from  start  to 
finish  of  a  project,  is  heavily  involved  in  the  review  of  the  final  draft 
document,  and  is  often  an  invaluable  source  of  informal  feedback  after  the 
final  report  has  been  delivered  to  Congress  and  released  to  the  public. 

Internal  and  external  review  process  for  OTA  reports.  OTA's 

external  project  review  process  is  extensive,  including  the  project  advisory 
panel  discussed  above,  but  also  workshop  participants  and  other  invited 
reviewers.  A  broad  review  of  reports  by  all  stakeholders  and  a  wide  variety 
of  experts  helps  ensure  balance  and  accuracy.  The  project  staff  considers 
all  the  reviews  and  documents  how  suggestions  are  dealt  with  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  agency's  senior  management  which  is  included  in  the 
package  transmitted  by  the  Director  to  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
(TAB).  TAB'S  approval  of  the  draft  report  is  certification  that  OTA  has 
completed  its  assessment  review  process. 

Project  post  mortems.  Many  projects  are  followed  by  a  "close-out" 
memorandum  that  gives  the  research  staff  a  Project  Director's  view  of  how 
the  project  was  carried  out,  what  unanticipated  circumstances  arose,  and 
the  contentious  issues  that  had  to  be  resolved.  The  memo  also 
documents  management  issues  that  occurred  over  the  course  of  the 
project  and  how  they  were  resolved.  A  sample  memo  is  attached  as 
Attachment  120. 


EVALUATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PERFORMANCE  OF  OTA  STAFF 

OTA  staff  receive  annual  confidential  written  performance 
evaluations  along  with  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  year's  performance  with 
the  staff  member's  supervisor.  These  evaluations  focus  on  each  staff 
member's  evaluation  of  accomplishments,  areas  of  improvement  or 
development,  and  expectations  for  the  coming  year.  All  the  written 
evaluations  are  reviewed  by  Senior  Management  and  included  as  part  of 
each  staff  member's  permanent  employee  record. 
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ATTACHMENT  12A 


olicy 


analysis  at  OTA 


A  STAFF 


ASSESSMENT 


This  is  an  internal  report  of  an  OTA  worthing  group  to 
OTA  management.  The  views  expressed  in  this 
report  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  management, 
the  study  advisory  panel,  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board,  the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
Council,  or  individual  members  thereof— t^ay  1993. 
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FOREWORD 


This  past  year,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  celebrated  its  20th 
anniversary — ^providing  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  how  well  the  agency  has  been 
serving  the  U.S.  Congress  and  on  how  it  might  improve.  OTA  was  established  in  1972 
to  provide  Congress  with  "competent,  unbiased  information  related  to  the  physical, 
biological,  economic,  social,  and  political  effects"  of  technology. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  former  Director  John  Gibbons  authorized  a  brief  staff 
assessment  of  policy  analysis  in  full  OTA  reports.  The  hope  was  that  this  internal 
exercise  would  yield  insights  that  could  improve  OTA's  ability  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  information  it  needs  to  grapple  with  controversial  policy  issues  involving  science 
and  technology. 

The  five  OTA  staff  who  performed  the  assessment  over  the  past  several  months 
were  asked  to  take  a  critical  look  at  the  agency  *s  past  endeavors.  In  addition  to  reviewing 
a  sample  of  18  OTA  reports,  the  project  team  solicited  opinions  about  OTA's  policy 
analysis  from  outside  observers,  including  a  bipartisan  group  of  former  and  current 
House  and  Senate  staffers  who  have  used  OTA's  work  (see  study  plan  in  app.  A).  The 
project  team  was  assisted  by  a  1 4-member  advisory  panel  composed  primarily  of  senior 
OTA  staff. 

This  document  presents  the  findings  of  the  assessment,  along  with  options  for 
OTA  management  and  suggestions  for  OTA  project  directors.  While  not  confidential, 
the  document  is  intended  for  internal  use,  and  as  such,  was  not  reviewed  or  approved 
for  release  by  the  Technology  Assessment  Board.  It  is  being  distributed  to  OTA  staff 
in  the  hopes  that  it  will  stimulate  efforts  to  improve  OTA's  policy  analysis  by  building 
on  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past. 


Roger  C.  Herdman 
Acting  Director,  OTA 
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CHAPTER    ONE 


I  he  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA)  is  a  small 
analytical  suppwrt  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  thorough, 
objective  information  and 
analysis  to  help  Members  of 
Congress  understand  and 
plan  for  the  short-  and  long- 
term  consequences  of  the 
applications  of  technology, 
broadly  defined. 

The  agency's  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Act  of  1972  was 
something  of  anexperiment.  Never 
before  had  such  an  agency  existed, 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
OTA's  bipartisan  governing  board, 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
(TAB),  has  12  Members  of  Con- 
gress— six  Senators  and  six  Repre- 
sentatives divided  equally  by  party 
affiliation.  By  design,  the  in-house 
analytical  staff  of  the  agency  is 
quite  small,  numbering  only  about 
130  people  at  the  end  of  1992.  To 
prepare  reports  for  Congress,  the 
agency  relies  not  only  on  its 
multidisciplinary  analytic  staff 
(about  70  percent  of  whom  hold 
advanced  degrees)  but  also  on  input 
from  advisory  panels,  workshops, 
and  outside  contractors  represent- 
ing a  broad  range  of  interests  and 
expertise.  Each  report  undergoes 


Findings 

and 
Options 


several  rounds  of  external  review, 
involving  a  vast  number  of  people 
with  diverse  backgrounds  and  per- 
spectives. 

OTA  was  funded  in  1 973,  so  the 
agency  has  now  been  writing  re- 
ports and  serving  Congress  in  other 
ways  for  two  decades.  During  this 
time,  OTA  has  developed  consid- 
erable analytical  and  political  cred- 
ibility. In  the  past  20  years,  con- 
gressional committees  have  asked 
OTA  to  provide  in-depth  analyses 
of  controversial,  complex,  and 
sometimes  little  understood  national 
policy  issues  involving  science  and 
technology.  OTA  has  responded  by 
issuing  reports  on  topics  that  in- 
clude— to  name  but  a  few — energy 
efficiency  and  conservation,  global 


climate  change,  national  and 
international  security  needs, 
unconventional  cancer  treat- 
ments, AIDS  research,  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  high- 
technology  industries,  infra- 
structure needs,  the  impli- 
cations of  revolutionary 
changes  in  telecommunica- 
tions and  computer  technolo- 
gies, the  disposal  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  wastes,  and 
the  sustainability  of  natural 
resources.   In  many   in- 
stances, OTA  reports  have 
helped  frame  congressional  debate 
on  a  topic  or  provided  options  to 
help  resolve  the  debate.  In  other 
instances,  OTA  reports  have  pro- 
vided policy-relevant  technical  in- 
formation that  has  helped  illumi- 
nate the  debate.  OTA  reports  are 
intended  primarily  for  use  by  Con- 
gress, but  they  often  have  a  wider 
applicability  and  audience,  includ- 
ing the  executive  branch,  state  and 
local   governments,   industry, 
academia,  and  the  public. 

Despite  the  agency's  accom- 
plishments, this  is  no  time  for  OTA 
staff  to  be  complacent.  Rather,  the 
occasion  of  OTA's  20th  anniver- 
sary is  an  auspicious  time  to  con- 
sider how  the  agency  might  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  work.  The 
country  has  just  entered  a  new 
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phase — marked  by  events  that  in- 
clude the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent and  a  new  Congress,  profound 
changes  in  the  global  political  and 
economic  realm,  and  an  ever- 
present  need  to  grapple  with  diffi- 
cult policy  issues  involving  appli- 
cations of  science  and  technology. 
If  we  are  to  help  our  national  lead- 
ers meet  the  difficult  challenges  of 
the  next  decade  and  of  the  next 
century,  we  at  OTA  must  continu- 
ally strive  to  improve. 

In  September  of  1 992,  resfwnd- 
ing  to  widespread  interest  within 
OTA,  then-  Director  John  Gibbons' 
authorized  a  small  internal  assess- 
ment of  OTA  policy  analysis — the 
OTA  Policy  Project,  with  a  staff  of 
five  and  an  in-house  advisory  panel. 
This  brief  assessment  was  limited 
to  an  examination  of  policy  analy- 
sis in  full  OTA  reports. ^The  goal  of 
the  assessment  was  to  produce  a 
document  that  could  help  OTA 
staff — new  staff  and  even  "old 
hands" — improve  the  agency's 
policy  analysis.  This  report  is  the 
culmination  of  that  effort. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
decided  at  the  outset  of  this  study 
not  to  get  bogged  down  in  the  effort 
to  define  policy  analysis.  Rather, 
we  decided  to  use  the  same  ap- 
proach Percy  Bridgman  used  in 
defining  science  as  "the  activity  of 
scientists" — we  simply  defined 
policy  analysis  as  the  "activity  of 
policy  analysts."  We  started  out  by 
looking  at  OTA  reports.  The  project 
team  found  that,  despite  their  great 


diversity,  OTA  reports  typically 
have  two  major  components: 

■  analysis  of  the  policy  problem, 
including  discussion  of  the  policy 
context,  findings,  and  issues; 
and 

■  identification  and  analysis  of 
potential  solutions,  i.e.,  goals 
and  options  for  congressional 
consideration  (see  box  1  -A). 

Identifying  these  two  comfxjnents 
of  OTA  reports  was  the  closest  the 
team  came  to  defining  OTA  policy 
analysis. 

Other  key  findings  of  the  OTA 
policy  project  team  regarding  policy 
analysis  in  OTA  reports  are  sum- 
marized in  this  chapter.  Also  pre- 
sented here  are  a  set  of  options  for 
OTA  management  (the  director, 
assistant  director,  and  program 
managers)  and  suggestions  for 
project  directors  and  analysts  to 
consider  as  means  of  moving  OTA 
toward  a  higher  level  of  excellence. 

Chapter  2  of  this  report  provides 
further  detailsonthe  purpose ,  scope , 
and  methods  of  this  assessment  (the 
study  plan  for  this  assessment  is 
reproduced  in  app.  A).  In  essence, 
the  OTA  policy  project  consisted  of 
two  major  tasks.  The  core  task  was 
the  review  by  the  policy  project 
team  of  a  sample  of  1 8  OTA  reports 
(see  box  2-A  in  ch.  2).  The  18 
reports,  selected  by  program  man- 
agers, were  equally  distributed 
among  the  nine  OTA  programs.  A 
second  task  was  to  look  beyond 
OTA  reports  to  the  following  for 
insights: 


1.  written  evaluations  of  the  policy 
analysis  in  a  sample  of  1 2  OTA 
reports  by  four  former  congres- 
sional staff  (using  their  own  cri- 
teria for  good  policy  analysis), 
followed  by  a  meeting  with  the 
project  team  that  all  four  at- 
tended (app.  A-3); 

2.  telephone  interviews  with  1 3  cur- 
rent congressional  staff  to  learn 
their  views  regarding  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
OTA  reports  (app.  A-4); 

3.  essays  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  OTA  policy  analysis 
by  five  former  OTA  project  di- 
rectors (app.  A-5); 

4.  a  workshop  with  10  outside 
exp)erts  in  different  fields,  each 
of  whom  was  familiar  with 
some  aspect  of  OTA's  work 
(app.  A-6); 

5.  interviews  with  a  dozen  recent 
first-time  OTA  project  directors 


'  OTA's  Director  John  Gibbons  resigned  in 
January  1993  to  jccept  a  position  with  the 
Clinton  administration  as  Science  Advisor  to 
the  Presidentand  Director  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

'  Full  OTA  reports  contain  "major  policy 
content"  and  are  produced  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  advisory  panel.  Although  the 
focusof  this  assessment  was  on  policy  analy- 
sis in  full  OTA  reports,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  publication  of  full  reports 
is  only  one  type  of  OTA  activity.  OTA  also 
publishes  background  papers,  briefs  con- 
gressional staff  and  answers  their  inquiries, 
provides  testimony  before  congressional 
committees,  etc.  This  assessment  did  not 
consider  how  to  improve  other  OTA  prcxl- 
ucts  or  activities. 
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Box  1-A.  Components  of  policy  analysis  in  OTA  reports 


Identifying  tvw3  conponents  typically  found  in  OTA  re- 
ports was  tfie  closest  the  policy  project  team  came  to 
defining  policy  analysis.  OTA  reports  typically  have  two 
major  components:  1)  analysis  of  the  policy  protilem, 
including  discussion  of  the  policy  context,  findings,  and 
issues:  and  2)  identificabon  and  analysis  of  potential 
solutions,  i.e.,  goals  and  optons  for  congressiortal  con- 
sideration. PartoftheartofOTApolicyanatyslsismaking 
sire  that  the  policy  optiois  flow  from  the  information  and 
srgunients  advanced  elsewhere  in  the  report  and  that  ttte 
options  are  thoughtful  and  reflective  of  an  understancfeig 
ofwhat  policy  can  achieve.  Ifa  report  is  well  crafted,  there 
Is  a  dear  and  logical  link  t>etween  the  two  corrponents. 

The  policy  problem:  context,  findings, 
«id  issues 

This  part  of  an  OTA  r^x>rt  indudes  a  description  ffixl 
analysis  of  a  policy  prot>(em  or  issue,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
assessm^Tt  of  a  technology ,  a  description  and  anjriysis  of 
is»jes  associated  with  the  develoF>ment  or  use  of  the 
technology .  It  can  t>e  tfraught  of  as  an  explanation  of  wh^ 
the  present  looks  like,  how  we  gd  there,  and  wtiere  we 
m^  end  i^)  if  no  changes  are  made.  Some  OTA  repcxts 
address  a  very  narrow  policy  context,  whVe  others  at- 
tennpt  to  relate  the  poltey  context  to  social  welfare  or  other 
much  txoader  contextual  areas. 

In  addition  to  highlighting  the  r^evant  aspects  of 
seance  and  technology,  this  part  of  the  report  may 
include  dscussions  of  the  people  wtra  are  most  (Erectly 
involvad,  laws,  institutions,  and  ecortomic  and  social 
concerns.  The  people  involved  jnckide  txjth  the  'stake- 
hoWers"  (e.g.,  the  American  pi*lic  and  specific  ^oups 
who  are  most  affected)  and  "decisionmakers"— Con- 
fess, the  executive  branch,  the  states,  and  private 
erttities.  Relevant  laws  and  regulatkms  are  discussed,  as 
are  the  institutkxis  that  implement  the  taws  and  are 
affected  t>y  ttiem.  All  aspects  of  Federal  involvement  are 
Hcely  to  be  consklered.  Economk:  £nd  broad  social 
concerns,  inducing  ethk:^  concerns,  we  also  likely  to  be 
included,  as  appropriate. 

At  some  point,  an  OTA  report  must  expBcitly  ktentify 
key  items  for  congressional  cortaderation.  In  tfie  words 
of  one  congressional  staffer,  a  report  provides  touch- 
stones' that  altow  staff  to  go  cpifckty  from  one  key  issue 
or  prt*lem  to  the  next.  OTA  reports  provide  touchstones 
in  many  forms.  Presenting  findings,"  Issues"  (areas  of 


controversy  or  conflict),  "protteoK"  to  be  solved,  or 
"congressiond  dedsions"  that  must !»  made  are  among 
the  approaches  some  reports  use  for  highlighting  the 
most  important  concerns.  Depending  to  a  certain  extent 
on  ttietoprc,  some  reports  high Kghf  very  broad  philosophi- 
cal issues,  and  others  locus  on  far  more  nan-ow  issues. 

Potential  solutions:  goals  and  options 

This  part  of  an  OTA  report  moves  from  the  craft  of 
pdfcy  analysis  to  high  art,  from  analyzing  the  status  quo 
to  envisioning  possible  policy  changes  and  evaluating  tfie 
effects  of  changes.  Through  mettiods  that  indude  brain- 
storming, solkating  outside  views,  etc..  ttie  pn^ed  team 
xtentifies  potential  goals  savi  corK^^e  optnns  for  Con- 
gresa 

In  some  cases,  OTA  has  to  propose  and  evaluate  the 
implwations  of  persuing  alternative  goals.  In  ott>er  cases, 
the  goals  are  estatilished  t)y  the  congressional  request, 
and  the  primary  focus  of  the  OTA  assessment  is  <x\ 
developing  and  analyzmg  optk>ns  for  achieving  a  goal. 
OeperKfing  in  part  on  the  topk:  of  the  assessment  the 
goals  and  0(:rtk»i3  may  retted  basic  phHoso(^k»l  (£s- 
agreements  (e.g.,  regarcfing  regulatory  fpf^oaches  vs. 
market  mechanisn^)  or  be  tedmk^  options  that  give 
numbers  appropriate  for  legislatkm  (e.g.,  tons  of  emis- 
sions of  COj). 

As  one  might  Imagine,  0(4ions  can  t>e  organized  in 
nrany  ways.  The  challenge  is  to  choose  the  approach  that 
seems  to  fit  tfw  assessment  topHC  t)est  Organizing  op- 
tfons  by  •problem  to  be  fixed"  Of 'goaP  are  two  £?)(«)aches 
that  often  work.  Organizmgoptwns  by  technology  fails  to 
highlight  the  spedfic  matters  of  concern  to  OTA's  con- 
gressional dients  and  s  therefore  typically  less  helpful. 
Especially  if  there  are  many  optfons,  it  is  often  helpful  to 
organize  them  into  "strategies*  or  packages.  Sometimes 
OfMfons  c»t  be  organized  by  "values' or  prior  belief  s  (e.g., 
I^s  government  is  Ijetter  govemmenr;  "we  do  not  give 
a  healthy  environment  to  future  generatfons,  we  borrow  it 
from  them";  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  ttieir  Creator  wtth  certain  inafienable  rights...," 
ete.).  Sorting  optforfs  t)y  ottter  criteria  can  also  be  helpful. 
Thus,  for  exanple,  it  might  be  helpfti  to  sort  opttons  into 
near-term  and  ionget  term  dedsions  or  by  extent  of 
governmental  intervention,  cost,  or  some  other  measure 
of  size  of  the  program. 
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to  learn  what  typ)es  of  informa- 
tion they  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  available  to  help  learn 
the  craft  of  policy  analysis;  and 
6.  reviews  ofthe  literature  on  policy 
analysis  and  earlier  examina- 
tions of  OTA  (see  ch.  2  and  app. 
A  for  further  details). 

Findings  from  interviews  and 
evaluations  of  OTA  reports  by  con- 
gressional staff  are  summarized  in 
chapter  3.  Chapter  4  summarizes 
statistical  data  obtained  by  the 
policy  project  team's  review  of  1 8 
reports.  Chapter  5  offers  narrative 
descriptions  of  especially  good 
policy  analysis  in  the  sample  of  1 8 
OTA  reports.  Finally,  chapter  6 
turns  to  a  discussion  of  the  culture 
of  OTA  and  the  i  mpl  ications  OTA '  s 
culture  has  for  the  transfer  of  policy 
analysis  methods  and  "know-how" 
(for  lack  of  a  better  term)  through- 
out the  agency. 

FINDINGS 

A  central  finding  ofthe  OTA  policy 
project  team  is  that  policy  analysis 
in  OTA  reports  is  often  good — 
and  frequently  regarded  as  bet- 
ter than  that  of  other  policy  orga- 
nizations— but  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  quality  and 
methods  of  policy  analysis  from 
report  to  report,  even  within  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  there  are  some 
specific  ways  in  which  OTA  re- 
ports could  be  improved  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  OTA 's  congres- 
sional clients. 


Nearly  all  the  individuals  with 
whom  the  policy  project  team  talked 
gave  a  very  positive  overall  assess- 
ment of  OTA's  work.  The  informa- 
tion that  follows  should  not  obscure 
the  near-universal  agreement  that 
OTA  is  either  the  best,  or  nearly  the 
best,  policy  shop  that  deals  with 
technological  issues.  OTA  ranks 
extremely  high  in  reliability,  ob- 
jectivity, and  completeness.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  the  agency's 
work  is  held  is  reflected  in  the 
following  rather  effusive  comments 
by  outside  observers  who  attended 
the  project's  policy  workshop: 
OTA  is,  and  has  been  for  a  de- 
cade or  more,  the  best  policy 
analytic  group  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Its  reports  are  the  most 
balanced,  even-handed,  broadly 
based,  and  reliable. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  OTA 
has  come  to  occupy  a  leadership 
role  in  a  special  and  increas- 
ingly important  form  of  policy 
analysis.  Countless  state,  na- 
tional, and  international  policy 
organizations  look  to  OTA  for 
high-quality,  unbiased,  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  difficult  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  policy  is- 
sues. 

This  praise  is  echoed  in  a  set  of 
comments  by  minority  and  major- 
ity congressional  users  of  OTA  re- 
ports: 
OTA  is  the  "most  effective"  [of 
a  set  of  similarly  tasked  organi- 
zations] . . .  OTA  reports  do  the 
"best  job  of  policy  analysis." 


OTA  is  "by  far  the  best"  [of 
similarly  tasked  organizations]. 

OTA  is  "analytically  more  satis- 
fying" than  others. 

Apart  from  this  praise,  however, 
some  criticisms  emerged  from  dis- 
cussions with  current  and  former 
congressional  staff,  OTA  alumni, 
and  outside  policy  analysis  experts 
(see  ch.  3  and  4).  Some  of  the 
criticisms  were  heard  infrequently 
and  perhaps  should  be  taken  with 
appropriate  amounts  of  salt,  but 
others  were  quite  common.  Con- 
gressional staff  noted  problems  with 
the  readability  of  some  reports  and 
difficulty  in  finding  conclusions  and 
backup  arguments.  Many  reports 
take  too  long  to  digest.  Congres- 
sional staff  also  mentioned  the  long 
time  needed  to  produce  full  reports 
from  OTA  when  pressures  for  leg- 
islation were  looming.  And  a  few 
observers  detected  lapses  of  objec- 
tivity in  some  of  OTA's  work  that 
concerned  them.  Some  of  the  out- 
side policy  experts,  perhaps  view- 
ing matters  from  an  academic  pyer- 
spective,  were  of  the  view  that 
OTA's  institutional  analysis,  stake- 
holder analysis,  and  inclusion  of 
international  aspects  of  issues  were 
occasionally  deficient. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
took  all  of  these  critiques  into  ac- 
count and  examined  them  in  light 
of  the  18  OTA  reports  and  what 
team  members  know  about  OTA 
from  personal  experience.  While 
disagreeing  with  some  of  the  as- 
sessments, the  team  found  others  to 
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be  justified.  What  follows  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  problems  that  affect 
some  OTA  reports  and  suggestions 
for  addressing  those  problems  by 
means  that  include  improving  the 
transfer  of  policy  analysis  skills 
and  know-how  throughout  the 
agency. 

Needs  of  OTA's 
congressional  clients 

At  OTA's  request,  four  former 
congressional  staff  specified  what 
they  considered  minimal  and  ideal 
criteria  for  good  policy  analysis  in 
an  OTA  report  (see  box  3-A  in  ch. 
3).  The  three  criteria  on  which  there 
was  the  greatest  degree  of  unanim- 
ity among  the  four  were  as  follows: 

■  reader-friendliness, 

■  objectivity,  and 

■  timeliness  from  a  congressional 
perspective.' 

The  consensus  among  current 
and  former  congressional  stafT 
was  that  OTA  reports  generally 
do  well  in  terms  of  objectivity — 
with  some  lapses — and  less  well 
on  accessibility/reader-friendli- 
ness and  timeliness. 

Reader-friendlinessofOTAreports. 

Former  and  current  congressional 
staff  interviewed  by  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  reader-friendliness  in 
OTA  reports  (see  ch.  3).  A  number 
of  staff  said  that  if  an  OTA  report  is 
difficult  to  read,  they  may  put  it 
aside  in  favor  of  one  of  the  many 
other  documents  that  comes  across 
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their  desk  instead.  Or,  if  they  use 
the  OTA  document,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
what  it  has  to  say.  Most  of  the 
current  staff  said  they  typically  have 
time  to  read  only  the  summary  of  an 
OTA  report;  others  said  they  use 
the  summary  to  point  them  in  the 
direction  of  a  specific  chapter  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Commit- 
tee staff  preparing  legislation  on  a 
particular  issue  like  to  refer  to  the 
rest  of  an  OTA  document  as  needed 
to  find  more  detailed  information 
on  topics  or  arguments  found  in  the 
summary.  For  that  reason,  they 
said,  it  is  extremely  important  to  be 
able  to  track  points  raised  in  the 


summary  through  the  rest  of  the 
report.  Many  of  the  staff  interviewed 
stressed  the  importance  of  an  in- 
dex. 

Former  congressional  staff  re- 
ported that  one-third  of  the  1 2  OTA 
reports  they  were  asked  to  evaluate 
had  major  problems  in  organiza- 
tion and  format  that  made  the  re- 
ports extremely  difFicult  to  use  (sec 
ch.  3).  The  OTA  policy  project's 
evaluation  of  a  sample  of  1 8  OTA 


^  Other  criteria  included  accuracy,  key  as- 
sumptions identifled,  comprehensiveness/ 
thoroughness,  apolitical,  historical  context 
given,  strategies  fro  improving  status  quo 
well-analyzed,  contains  sound  bites  for  mem- 
bers (see  box  3-A  in  ch.  3). 
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reports  confirms  that  some  OTA 
reports  are  not  reader-friendly  for 
congressional  staff  pressed  fortime. 
The  team  judged  just  over  half  the 
reports  (10)  to  be  very  good  or 
excellent  in  terms  of  reader-friend- 
liness; they  judged  the  other  reports 
to  be  okay  or  worse  (see  ch.  4  and 
app.  C).  In  some  of  the  reports,  the 
findings  and  options  were  so  buried 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  them.  In  many  reports,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  details  on  material 
presented  in  the  summary.  Some 
reports  took  hours  to  assimilate; 
others  literally  required  days.  Nearly 
half  (8)  of  the  18  reports  did  not 
have  an  index. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
believes  that  broader  use  of  tech- 
niques such  as  those  used  in  the 
most  reader-friendly  OTA  reports 
(see  ch.  5)  would  raise  the  average 
level  of  reader- friendliness  in  OTA 
reports,  thus  making  the  policy 
analysis  more  accessible  to  con- 
gressional readers.  A  summary 
chapter  with  the  major  findings, 
issues,  and  options  is  essential. 
Clear  labeling  of  the  findings  and 
policy  options  is  essential.  Parallel 
construction  of  at  least  part  of  the 
summary  and  the  rest  of  the  report 
can  help  make  it  easier  to  track 
points  raised  in  the  summary  in  the 
other  chapters  of  the  report.  The 
most  reader-friendly  reports  have  a 
coherent  chapter  organization  that 
outlines  the  story  being  told  in  the 
report.  In  many  cases,  the  intelligi- 
bility of  a  report  can  be  enhanced 


through  the  use  of  techniques  such 
as  callouts  or  boldface  type,  boxes, 
or  tables  to  summarize  clearly  im- 
portant elements  of  the  work,  find- 
ings, or  options.  Especially  for  long 
reports,  but  probably  for  all  reports, 
an  index  is  essential. 

Objectivity  and  recommendations 
in  OTA  analysis.  A  great  majority 
of  the  former  and  current  congres- 
sional staff  interviewed  by  the  OTA 
policy  project  team  noted  that  ob- 
jectivity and  independence  are 
prime  elements  of  OTA's  credibil- 
ity (see  ch.  3).  The  importance  of 
objectivity  applies  both  to  the  analy- 
sis of  the  policy  problem  and  to  the 
analysis  of  goals  and  options. 

Overall  objectivity — In  general, 
congressional  staff  and  policy  work- 
shop participants  credit  OTA  with  a 
reputation  for  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  objectivity  and  balance, 
but  they  did  find  some  lapses.  The 
former  congressional  staff  asked  to 
evaluate  a  sample  of  12  OTA  re- 
ports generally  judged  the  level  of 
objectivity  in  these  reports  to  be 
quite  high.  In  five  of  the  12  reports, 
however,  these  staffers  identified 
major — or,  more  typically ,  minor — 
lapses  of  objectivity.  Some  reports 
had  lapses  in  the  "policy"  context, 
findings,  and  issues"  part  of  the 
repoit,  some  had  them  in  the  "goals 
and  options"  part,  and  some  had 
them  in  both. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
found  major  or  minor  lapses  of 
objectivity  that  it  consideredaprob- 


lem  in  seven  (40  percent)  of  the  18 
reports  it  reviewed  (see  ch.  4  and 
app.  C). 

What  is  meant  by  a  "lapse  of 
objectivity"  in  an  OTA  report?  As 
one  OTA  program  manager  ex- 
plains, there  are  "several  different 
possible  meanings  of  objectivity  in 
an  OTA  report,  and. . .  the  meaning 
has  evolved  over  time  and  in  differ- 
ent programs  and  issue  areas  to  the 
point  where  we  now  need  to  think 
through  what  we  mean  by  the  word. 
.  .  .  [OJbjectivity  is  important  for 
OTA:  it  is  our  market  niche." 

Absolute  objectivity  in  an  OTA 
report  is  virtually  impossible,''  so 
the  important  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is:  What  constitutes  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  objectivity  in  an 
OTA  report?  Objectivity  has  sev- 
eral aspects.  Some  types  of  lapses 
in  objectivity  are  clearly  unaccept- 
able in  an  OTA  report.  It  is  gener- 
ally understood,  for  example,  that 
an  OTA  report  should  not  be  parti- 
san in  the  sense  of  consistently  ad- 
vocating positions  supported  by 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  The 
OTA  policy  project  team  found  no 
criticism  of  OTA  in  this  regard. 

A  related  but  separate  aspect  of 
objectivity  is  ideological  bias.  One 
workshop  participant  criticized 
OTA  for  typically  presenting  op- 


'As  noted  by  one  workshop  panicipanl.  nor- 
mative choices  are  made  in  every  step  of 
policy  analysis,". . .  in  making  choices  among 
analytical  methods,  among  data,  and  more 
impurtant.  among  alternative  options  or  rec- 
ommendations." 
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tions  involving  increased  Federal 
intervention  rather  than  market  so- 
lutions or  greater  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  OTA  policy  project 
team  did  not  examine  the  extent  to 
which  this  criticism  is  justified; 
however,  it  did  find  that  only  a  few 
of  the  18  reports  included  options 
for  reduced  Federal  intervention 
(see  app.  C).  Given  the  agency's 
purpose  and  mandate,  the  nature  of 
many  issues  it  studies,  and  the  fact 
that  OTA 's  primary  audience  is  the 
U.S.  Congress,  a  preponderance  of 
options  involving  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable. It  is  important  for  OTA 
staff  to  recognize,  however,  that 
the  omission  of  non-Federal  solu- 
tions to  problems  as  alternatives 
can  lead  to  the  perception  of  ideo- 
logical bias. 

A  third  aspect  of  objectivity  is  in 
the  selective  use  of  evidence  to 
point  to  a  controversial  conclusion 
or  to  a  policy  option.  The  OTA 
policy  project  team  found  one  OTA 
report  among  the  18  it  reviewed  in 
which  the  arguments  seemed  so 
one-sided  or  so  lacking  in  support 
that  the  report  seemed  open  to  the 
charge  of  outright  advocacy 
(though,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  policy  project  team  to  as- 
cribe intent  or  motive).  In  a  few 
other  ref)orts,  the  objectivity  ap- 
peared questionable  because  the 
rationale  for  the  report '  s  controver- 
sial basic  premise  was  not  explic- 
itly stated  (e.g.,  a  report  considered 


how  to  implement  a  policy  that  it 
apparently  assumed  was  worthwhile 
but  neglected  to  state  any  basis  for 
that  assumption).  In  some  cases, 
there  seemed  to  be  "errors  of  omis- 
sion," perhaps  due  to  blind  spots 
resulting  from  analysts'  (and  re- 
viewers') values  or  prior  beliefs.  A 
few  instances  of  concerns  about 
objectivity  stemmed  from  areport's 
making  recommendations  (see  dis- 
cussion below). 

Even  though  OTA  is  generally 
credited  with  high  marks  for  objec- 
tivity, the  task  of  maintaining  the 
agency's  reputation  requires  eter- 
nal vigilance.  Congressional  staff 
interviewed  by  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  noted  that  some  other 
institutions  that  perform  policy 
analysis  have  lost  their  credibility 
by  repeatedly  sacrificing  their  in- 
dependence and  objectivity.  As  one 
workshop  participant  noted,  "It  only 
takes  a  couple  of  'bad  apples'  to 
cast  doubt  on  OTA's  reputation  for 
reasonably  bias-free  analysis."  To 
preserve  OTA's  reputation  for  ob- 
jectivity, OTA  staff  need  to  be- 
come conscious  of  and  explicit 
about  the  normative  choices  they 
make  in  doing  policy  analysis. 

Options  and  recommendations 
in  OTA  reports — A  finding  that 
was  surprising  to  members  of  the 
policy  project  team  was  that  seven 
(about  40  percent)  of  the  18  OTA 
reports  the  policy  project  team  re- 
viewed included  what  might  be 
considered  explicit  or  implicit  rec- 
ommendations or  pwlicy  prescrip- 


tions in  the  options  (see  ch  4  and 
app.  C). 

From  the  policy  project  team's 
reading  of  reports,  it  is  hard  to 
discern  a  consistent  pattern  or  ra- 
tionale for  when  OTA  reports  do  or 
do  not  make  recommendations  in 
options.  Furthermore,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  confusion  among 
OTA  staff  concerning  the  agency's 
policy  about  recommendations  or 
policy  prescriptions  within  options 
(see  ch.  3).  Contrary  to  in-house 
folklore,  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  does  not  prohibit  OTA 
from  making  recommendations  (see 
box  1-B).  The  policy  project  team 
was  unable  to  locate  any  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Board  (TAB)  or 
OTA  director's  policy  explicitly 
prohibiting  (or  otherwise  restrict- 
ing) recommendations  in  OTA  re- 
ports. 

Several  views  on  whether  rec- 
ommendations in  options  in  OTA 
reports  are  appropriate  were  pro- 
vided by  congressional  staff  inter- 
viewed for  this  assessment  (see  ch. 
3).  Most,  but  not  all,  said  that  OTA 
staff  should  recognize  that  they  are 
treading  on  thin  ice  when  making 
recommendations.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  staff  said  that 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  few 
cases  in  which  available  evidence 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a 
particular  option  to  reach  a  speci- 
fied goal;  in  these  cases,  they  said, 
OTA  might  be  obligated  to  present 
its  "empirically  based  policy  pre- 
scriptions" accordingly. 


\ 
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Box  1-B.  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972 
An  Act 

To  establish  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress  as  an 
aid  in  the  identification  and  consideration  of  existing  and  probable  impacts 
of  technological  applications... 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 

. . .  [I]t  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  — 

(1 )  equip  itself  with  new  and  effective  means  for  securing  competent, 
unbiased  information  concerning  the  physical,  biological,  economic, 
social,  and  political  effects  of  such  applications;  and 

(2)  utilize  this  infomnation.  whenever  appropriate,  as  one  factor  in  the 
legislative  assessment  of  matters  pending  before  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  those  Instances  where  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
called  upon  to  consider  support  for,  or  managemerrt  or  regulation  of, 
technological  application. 

Establishment  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

. . .  Tfie  basic  function  of  the  Office  shall  be  to  provide  early  indicjaions  of 
the  pwobable  berteficial  and  adverse  impacts  of  the  applications  of  technol- 
ogy and  to  develop  other  coordinate  information  which  may  assist  the 
Congress.  In  carryirig  out  such  function,  the  Office  shall: 

(1)  identify  existing  or  probable  impacts  of  technology  or  technological 
programs; 

(2)  where  possible,  ascertain  cause-and-effect  relationships; 

(3)  Identify  alternative  technological  methods  of  implenrrenting  specific 
programs; 

(4)  identify  alternative  programs  for  achieving  requisite  goals; 

(5)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of  the  impacts  of  alternative  mettiods 
and  progranfK; 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
auttiorities;  and 

(7)  identify  areas  where  additional  researcti  or  data  collection  is  required  to 
provide  adequate  si^port  for  the  assessmerrt  and  estimates  described 
in  paragraph  (1 )  through  (5)  of  this  subsecfion[.] 


tation  for  objectivity.  The  project 
team  judged  that  "empirically  based 
policy  prescriptions"  (sometimes 
labeled  options)  were  present  and 
well  supported  in  three  of  the  18 
reports  in  its  sample  (see  ch.  5). 

Timeliness  of  OTA  reports.  Timeli- 
ness is  vital  for  the  effective  use  by 
Congress  of  OTA's  policy  analy- 
sis: From  the  congressional  per- 
spective, a  report  with  solid  analy- 
sis that  comes  too  late  may  not  be 
useful.^  Congressional  staff  inter- 
viewed for  this  project  said  that 
timeliness  in  the  delivery  of  OTA 
reports  was  a  problem  they  some- 
times encountered  in  OTA's  pro- 
cess, if  not  its  policy  analysis  (see 
ch.  3). 

An  OTA  report  may  be  late  for 
several  reasons.  Sometimes  the 
agency  commits  to  a  schedule  that 
it  is  unable  to  meet,  either  because 
the  necessary  staff  are  unavailable 
or  because  the  time  needed  to  com- 
plete an  assessment  was  underesti- 
mated. In  other  cases,  the  responsi- 
bility may  lie  with  the  requesting 
committee.  The  committee  may  not 
anticipate  its  needs  early  enough  to 
allow  OTA  adequate  time  to  com- 
plete a  full-scale  assessment.  The 


The  policy  project  team  con- 
cluded, after  hearing  from  congres- 
sional staff,  former  OTA  staff,  and 
others,  that  when  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly prescribing  congressional 
action,  OTA  analysts  must  take 
special  care  in  justifying  their  pwjsi- 
tion  with  very  solid  backup  data 


and  analysis,  because  it  is  precisely 
in  such  cases  that  OTA  will  find 
itself  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of 
bias.  Unless  solid  support  for  such 
policy  prescriptions  is  provided,  the 
policy  project  team  believes  that 
OTA  runs  the  risk  of  losing  its  hard- 
won — and  vitally  important — repu- 


'Sometimes.  though,  an  OTA  report  issued 
t(X)  lale  to  be  of  use  by  one  Congress  may  be 
useful  to  a  later  Congress;  there  have  been 
several  instances  in  which  legislation  has 
been  enacted  five  years  or  so  after  an  OTA 
report  and  has  borne  many  markings  of  the 
earlier  OTA  work. 
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average  24-month  time  frame  for 
an  OTA  report  may  be  too  long  to 
satisfy  some  pressing  legislative 
needs.  It  is  under  the  latter  circum- 
stances that  several  staff  expressed 
frustration  that  OTA  could  not  un- 
dertake a  more  modest  assessment, 
complete  with  policy  options. 

A  few  high-quality  OTA  repwrts 
have  been  produced  quickly. 
Exploring  the  Moon  and  Mars 
and  Improving  Automobile  Fuel 
Economy  are  examples  from  the 
18-report  sample.  Both  were  di- 
rected by  long-time  OTA  project 
directors  with  at  least  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  topic.  The  existence 
of  such  reports  supports  the  propo- 
sition that  OTA  need  not  always 
invest  1 8  to  24  months  to  produce 
vital,  high-value  work.' 

Specific  weaknesses 
or  criticisms  of 
OTA  policy  analysis 

The  analysis  of  options  was 
identified  as  a  weak  point  in  some 
OTA  reports  by  elements  of  all 
information  sources  used  for  this 
assessment,  including  the  policy 
project  team's  review  of  18  OTA 
reports,  the  one-day  policy  work- 
shop, discussions  with  former  and 
current  congressional  staff,  and  es- 
says by  former  OTA  project  direc- 
tors. There  were  more  mixed  sig- 
nals on  the  adequacy  of  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  OTA  policy  analysis: 

■  stakeholder  analysis, 

■  international  context/compari- 
sons. 


■  institutional  analysis,  and 

■  "technology-driven"  reports' 
policy  analysis  in  comparison 
with  "problem-driven"  reports' 
policy  analysis. 

Analysis  of  options.  From  its  re- 
view of  1 8  OTA  reports,  the  policy 
project  team  concluded  that  policy 
analysis  in  the  "context,  findings, 
and  issues"  (the  policy  problem) 
part  of  a  report  is  typically  better 
than  that  in  the  "goals  and  options" 
(potential  solutions)  part  (see  ch.  4 
and  app.  C).  Some  of  the  reports  did 
a  fairly  good  job  of  analyzing  the 
options.  About  eight  of  the  18  re- 
ports in  the  sample,  however,  had 
little  or  no  analysis  of  the  options 
(e.g.,  estimates  of  effectiveness, 
cost,  possible  unintended  conse- 
quences, and  a  comparison  among 
competing  options)  that  were  pre- 
sented. Virtually  all  of  the  project 
directors  of  the  18  reports  said  that 
they  and  their  project  staffs  had 
devoted  more  time,  effort,  and  re- 
sources to  analyzing  "context,  find- 
ings, and  issues"  than  to  analyzing 
"goals  and  options." 

Opinion  among  current  congres- 
sional staff  on  which  of  the  two 
major  components  of  an  OTA 
study — analysis  of  the  policy  prob- 
lem or  analysis  of  potential  solu- 
tions— should  receive  more  empha- 
sis was  closely  divided  (see  ch.  3). 
Interviews  with  some  staff  sug- 
gested they  sometimes  prefer  that 
an  OTA  report  emphasize  analysis 
of  the  policy  problem.  Interviews 
with  other  staff  suggested  they  con- 


sidered the  identification  and  analy- 
sis of  options  the  most  critical  com- 
ponent of  an  OTA  report.  Some 
staff  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  equal  weight  given  to 
analysis  of  the  {XJlicy  problem  and 
to  analysis  of  potential  solutions. 

On  one  point  former  and  current 
congressional  staff  were  virtually 
unanimous:  In  reports  where  it  is 
important  for  OTA  to  present  op- 
tions, it  is  essential  that  the  options 
be  analyzed  (see  ch.  3).  An  infer- 
ence may  be  that  in  OTA  reports 
where  the  requesters  really  want 
OTA  to  present  options,  the  analy- 
sis of  options  should  receive  more 
attention  than  OTA  project  teams 
typically  give  it  today. 

Interviews  with  OTA  project  di- 
rectors of  the  1 8  reports  indicate  the 
methods  most  commonly  used  for 
developing  and  analyzing  options 
were  "brainstorming  by  OTA  staff 
or  "project  directorsitting  and  think- 
ing" (see  table  4-1  in  ch.  4).  The 
term  "common  sense"  came  up 
frequently .  For  the  analysis  of  some 


"  While  recognizing  that  OTA's  role  is  to 
serve  Congress,  one  policy  workshop  par- 
ticipant strongly  urged  OTA's  leadership  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  Congress  to  ask  for 
short-term  issue  analysis,  noting  that  "each 
assessment  of  an  issue  that  has  a  relatively 
short  time  line  diverts  staff  and  consultant 
resources  away  from  OTA 's  central  organiz- 
ing principal — to  be  the  one  place  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  CAN  sit  and  think 
about  longer  term  issues,  particularly  those 
where  actions  taken  precipitously  can  lead  to 
irreversible  changes  in  society."  This  senti- 
ment was  strongly  endorsed  by  one  other 
participant. 
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options,  common  sense  may  be  suf- 
ficient. In  many  cases,  however, 
more  rigorous  analysis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  effects  of  options  is 
clearly  warranted. 

Stakeholder  analysis.  To  facilitate 
stakeholder  analysis  in  OTA  re- 
ports, project  teams  rely  on  means 
such  as  the  broad  composition  of 
advisory  panels,  the  solicitation  of 
a  variety  of  perspectives  through 
workshops,  and  an  extensive  exter- 
nal review  process  for  all  full  re- 
ports. Some  of  the  participants  in 
OTA's  one-day  policy  workshop, 
however,  were  of  the  view  that 
OTA's  stakeholder  analysis  should 
be  improved  (see  ch.  5).  Congres- 
sional staff  interviewed  for  the 
project  said  they  are  typically  very 
interested  in  what  the  effects  of 
options  on  interested  parties — in- 
cluding the  general  public — will 
be.  Several  congressional  staffers 
interviewed  for  the  policy  project 
said  they  would  like  to  see  more 
stakeholder  analysis  in  OTA  work. 
The  policy  project  team  found 
that  about  one-third  (5)  of  the  18 
reports  in  the  sample  did  a  very 
good  or  excellent  job  of  analyzing 
the  positions  of  different  stakehold- 
ers in  the  analysis  of  "context,  find- 
ings, and  issues,"  but  another  third 
(6)  of  the  18  reports  did  a  poor  or 
fair  job  in  this  area  (see  ch.  4  and 
app.  C).  In  the  analysis  of  "goals 
and  options,"  about  half  (8)  of  the 
reports  included  some  discussion 
of  the  support  for  options  by,  and 


the  effects  of  options  on.  the  stake- 
holders (including  the  American 
public). 

International  context/comparisons. 

The  project  team  had  conflicting 
signals  on  the  adequacy  of  interna- 
tional analysis  in  OTA  reports.  A 
few  of  the  policy  workshop  partici- 
pants said  OTA  should  try  to  do  a 
better  job  of  considering  the  inter- 
national context  of  certain  prob- 
lems, especially  problems  (e.g., 
climate  change)  that  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed without  international  co- 
operation. 

The  policy  project  team  found 
that  inadequate  attention  to  the  in- 
ternational dimensions  of  problems 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  major  defi- 
ciency in  the  1 8  rejxirts  in  its  sample. 
Perhaps  the  workshop  participants 
who  cited  this  as  a  problem  were 
reacting  to  reports  that  exhibited 
this  deficiency  more  than  the  re- 
ports in  the  sample. 

Institutional  analysis.  The  project 
team  also  had  mixed  signals  on  the 
adequacy  of  institutional  analysis 
in  OTA  reports.  Most  of  the  18 
reports  in  the  sample  did  a  good  job 
on  institutional  analysis,  which  in- 
cludes describing  the  roles  of  gov- 
ernmental and  other  organiza- 
tions— both  as  part  of  the  problem 
and  part  of  the  solution.  The  team's 
fairly  high  ratings  of  the  sample  of 
18  reports  in  this  area  conflicted 
with  the  perceptions  of  some  par- 
ticipants at  the  policy  workshop. 


"Problem-driven"  reports  versus 
"technology-driven"  reports.  The 

OTA  policy  project  team  classified 
13  of  the  reports  in  its  18-report 
sample  as  "problem-driven"  (i.e., 
focused  on  how  to  fix  a  problem, 
usually  specified  in  the  congres- 
sional request  letter).  The  five  re- 
maining reports  were  classified  as 
"technology-driven"  (i.e.,  consid- 
ering the  implications  of  the  devel- 
opment, refinement,  or  use  of  a 
technology  or  class  of  technolo- 
gies). The  policy  analysis  received 
higher  ratings  in  the  problem-driven 
reports  than  in  the  technology- 
driven  reports  (in  both  "context, 
findings,  and  issues"  and  in  "goals 
and  options")  (see  ch.  4).  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  finding,  esf)ecially 
given  the  small  size  of  the  sample, 
is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  simply 
easier  for  analysts  to  get  a  handle  on 
today's  problems  than  to  anticipate 
tomorrow's. 

Policy  analysis  methods 
and  know-how  throughout 
the  agency 

The  assumption  by  many  OTA  ana- 
lytic staff  and  program  managers 
that  the  way  their  program  or  they 
personally  do  something  in  an  as- 
sessment is  the  way  it  is  done 
throughout  the  agency  is  typically 
not  correct.  The  culture  of  OTA  is 
highly  pluralistic  (see  ch.  6),  and 
OTA  reports  reflect  this.  Differ- 
ent OTA  programs,  and  even  dif- 
ferent projects  within  a  single  pro- 
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gram,  have  different  styles  and  ways 
of  approaching  and  conducting  an 
assessment. 

The  policy  project  team's  re- 
view of  18  OTA  reports  revealed 
striking  variation  in  the  methods 
and  quality  of  policy  analysis  from 
repon  to  report,  even  within  OTA 
programs  (see  ch.  4). 

All  of  the  members  of  the  pol  icy 
team  learned  a  great  deal  from  read- 
ing and  analyzing  the  sample  of  1 8 
OTA  reports  and  talking  to  project 
directors  from  outside  their  pro- 
grams and  divisions.  Team  mem- 
bers agreed  that  critically  read- 
ing  OTA  reports  outside  their 
normal  purview  and  talking  to 
the  project  directors  of  those  re- 
ports led  them  to  new  insights  and 
ideas  for  policy  analysis  with  ap- 
plicability to  their  own  future 
OTA  work.  There  were  "policy 
analysis  gems" — methods  of  analy- 
sis, overall  conceptual  frameworks, 
ways  of  making  values  explicit, 
ways  of  organizing  and  analyzing 
options,  institutional  analysis, 
stakeholder  analysis,  legal  analy- 
sis, etc. — to  be  found  in  reports 
done  by  each  of  OTA's  nine  pro- 
grams (see  ch.  5  and  app.  E). 

Transferof  methods  and  know-how 
across  programs  and  divisions. 

The  collective  skills  of  OTA  project 
staff  and  program  managers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  agency  represent 
a  cornucopia  of  policy  analysis  skills 
and  knowledge — but  the  culture  of 


OTA  is  widely  perceived  as  not 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  policy 
analysis  methods  and  skills  across 
programs  and  divisions  (see  ch.  6). 
Policy  analysis  appears  to  be  seen 
as  embedded  in  the  "technical" 
knowledge  of  subjects  treated  in 
program  reports;  thus,  policy  tools 
are  viewed  as  irrelevant  to  others 
and  not  transferable  across  program, 
project,  and  problem  boundaries. 
One  former  OTA  project  direc- 
tor commented; 
There  is  no  incentive  in  OTA  and 
strong  disincentives  for  cross- 
program:  planning,  project  re- 
view, report  evaluation,  collegi- 
ality. . .  The  organization  is  with- 
out any  internal  program  for 
cross-learning.  Asaresult,  there 
is  no  cross-over  of  policy  gen- 
eration, no  cross-over  of  cre- 
ativity. . . . 

The  perception  that  OTA's  culture 
is  not  conducive  to  the  transfer  of 
policy  knowledge  was  echoed  in 
the  following  comment  by  one  of 
the  policy  workshop  participants: 
Internally,  the  agency  manifests 
a  fragmentation  and  lack  of  or- 
ganizational learning  that  is  a 
concern.  This  governs  not  only 
the  culture  of  communication 
and  learning  about  how  to  do 
policy  analysis,  but  also  proce- 
dural issues,  e.g.,  how  could 
stakeholder  analysis — who  gains 
and  who  loses  from  the  creation, 
application,  or  location  of  a  tech- 
nology— be  improved? 


Some  OTA  staff  who  have  felt  a 
yearning  for  the  opportunity  to  leam 
more  about  policy  analysis  from 
their  colleagues  in  other  programs 
have  turned  to  the  creation  of  infor- 
mal groups  such  as  the  Project  Di- 
rectors' Peer  Group  ( 1 989)  and  the 
Research  Assistants  in  Search  of 
Empowerment  (RAISE)  (1991). 
Each  met  on  an  irregular  basis  to 
discuss  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  a  maxim  that  any  group  will 
try  to  act  to  fill  needs  not  addressed 
by  the  formal  organization.  Infor- 
mal efforts  alone,  though,  may  be 
neither  efficient  nor  particularly 
effective  when  it  comes  to  transfer- 
ring policy  analysis  skills. 

Recently,  informal  efforts  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  under- 
taken by  individuals  from  among 
another  group  at  OTA — new  project 
directors.  Interviews  with  new 
project  directors  suggest  that  many 
of  these  individuals  feel  somewhat 
adrift  when  they  start  a  project  and 
would  like  to  have  more  guidance, 
esf)ecially  during  the  early  phases 
of  their  studies  (see  ch.  6).  Many 
new  project  directors  expressed  the 
desire  for  a  mentoring  program. 

Methods  of  analysis  typically  used 
by  OTA.  For  developing  the  policy 
"context,  findings,  and  issues,"  the 
methods  most  often  used  in  the  1 8- 
report  sample  were  the  following: 

■  workshops  (used  in  half  of  the 
sample), 

■  literature  reviews  (half  of  the 
sample). 
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■  case  studies  (about  40  {jercent  of 
the  sample), 

■  contractorrep)orts(about30per- 
cent  of  the  sample), 

■  legal  analysis  (about  20  percent 
of  the  sample),  and 

■  quantitative  analysis  (about  20 
percent  of  the  sample)  (see  table 
4-1  in  ch.  4). 

The  overwhelmingly  most  often 
used  methods  for  developing  policy 
goals  and  options  were  "brainstorm- 
ing by  the  staff  and  the  project 
director  "sitting  and  thinking" 
(about  half  the  sample  used  each). 
Other  methods  of  developing  and 
analyzing  options  that  were  used 
less  frequently  included  quantita- 
tive analysis,  advisory  panel  com- 
ments, scenarios  to  evaluate  op- 
tions, talking  to  lots  of  people,  case 
studies,  contracts,  historical  re- 
views, literature  reviews,  and  sur- 
veys. 

Backgrounds  of  OTA's  analytical 
staff.  As  of  the  end  of  1992,  OTA'S 
analytical  staff  numbered  131. 
About  70  percent  of  the  staff  hold 
advanced  degrees.'  OTA's  analyti- 
cal staff  come  from  a  broad  variety 
of  academic  disciplines  (see  ch.  6). 
In  all.  45  percent  of  OTA's  analyti- 
cal staff  have,  as  their  highest  de- 
gree earned,  a  natural  science  or 
engineering  degree,  25  percent  have 
a  social  science  degree,  and  8  per- 
cent a  policy  degree.^The  other  22 
percent  have  degrees  in  the  hu- 
manities (e.g.,  history,  philosophy, 
English  literature),  business,  and 


other  miscellaneous  subjects  (e.g., 
communications,  education,  and 
social  work). 

OTA's  analytical  staff  typically 
work  in  teams  of  two  to  six  f)eople. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  1 8  stud- 
ies reviewed  by  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  had  a  mix  of  natural 
scientists  and  social  scientists  on 
the  project  team.  Such  diversity 
was  v  ie  wed  as  a  plus  for  good  policy 
analysis  by  outside  experts  and 
former  OTA  project  directors. 

Life  experiences  may  be  just  as 
important  as  educational  back- 
ground in  affecting  policy  analysis. 
Few  OTA  staff  come  to  the  agency 
with  exposure  to  the  Hill,  so  most  of 
the  staff  have  much  to  learn  about 
writing  reports  that  are  responsive 
to  congressional  needs.  The  lack  of 
exposure  to  the  Hill  was  cited  by 
some  formerOTA  project  directors 
as  a  flaw  in  the  recruitment  of  staff 
to  OTA;  such  experience,  one 
former  project  director  suggested, 
could  help  reduce  the  "academic" 
aspect  of  the  OTA  culture.  New 
project  directors  who  have  typi- 
cally gained  most  of  their  experi- 
ence in  policy  analysis  while  at 
OTA  nearly  unanimously  said  they 
would  like  to  have  had  more  con- 
tact with  congressional  staff  and 
more  guidance  on  how  to  deal  with 
them  when  interviewed  by  the  OTA 
fK)licy  project  team. 

OTA's  analytical  staff  includes 
few  U.S.  minorities  (e.g.,  African- 
Americans,  Hispanics).  The  lack  of 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity  on  OTA's 
staff  (which,  among  other  things. 


may  affect  the  composition  of  OTA 
advisory  panels  and  selection  of 
contractors)  is  viewed  by  some  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  insightful  policy 
analysis  in  certain  areas. 

OPTIONS 

The  "Findings"  presented  above 
suggest  that,  despite  its  many 
strengths,  OTA  policy  analysis 
could  be  improved.  To  help  move 
the  agency 's  policy  analysis  toward 
a  higher  level  of  excellence,  the 
policy  project  team  offers  a  set  of 
options  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible implementation  by  OTA  man- 
agement (see  box  1  -B).  Each  of  the 
options  is  discussed  and  analyzed 
further  below. 

Even  without  action  by  OTA 
management,  there  is  some  pxjten- 
tial  for  improvement  of  OTA  policy 
analysis  at  the  grassroots  level.  If 
OTA  project  staff  were  more  sensi- 
tized to  some  of  the  agency's  most 


'  About  28  percent  of  the  staff  hold,  as  high- 
est degree  earned,  a  B.S.  or  B.A.  degree;  25 
percent  hold  an  M.S.  or  M.A.;  .17  percent 
have  a  Ph.D.;  and  1 0  percent  either  an  M.D. 
(  ?).  a  J.D.  (9).  or  both  ( 1 ). 

*  Natural  science  andengineering  disciplines 
are  most  prevalent  at  all  degree  levels,  ac- 
counting for  55  percent  of  the  Ph.D.s.  42 
percent  of  the  M.S.s.  and  36  percent  of  the 
B.STB.A.s.  Social  science  expertise  (includ- 
ing psychology)  is  found  among  20  percent 
of  the  Ph.D.s,  39  percent  of  the  M.S7M.A.S, 
and  19  percent  of  the  B.SyS.A.s.  A  "policy 
degree"  (e.g.,  technology  and  policy)  is  held 
by  1 2  percent  of  the  Ph.D.sand  1 5  percent  of 
the  master's  degrees.  Staff  with  M.D.s  and 
J.D.s  are  categorized  by  their  next  highest 
degree. 
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common  deficiencies  in  policy 
analysis,  they  might  make  greater 
efforts  to  overcome  them.  With  that 
notion  in  mind,  the  policy  project 
team  also  offers  here  a  set  of  "peer- 
to- peer  suggestions"  to  help  project 
directors  and  other  project  staff 
improve  their  policy  analysis. 

OTA's  program  managers  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  improv- 
ing OTA's  ix)licy  analysis.  Their 
styles  permeate  their  programs  and 
connect  staff  with  a  set  of  expecta- 
tions and  practices.  Implicit  in  the 
discussion  of  options  is  the  enor- 
mous discretion  that  program  man- 
agers can  exercise  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  policy  analysis  as  carried 
out  in  their  respective  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  suggestions  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  this  chapter  can 
serve  as  guidance  to  program  man- 
agers about  the  types  of  weaknesses 
they  should  be  looking  for,  and 
skills  they  may  want  to  help 
strengthen,  among  their  analytical 
staff. 

Options  for 
OTA  management 

One  way  for  OTA  management  to 
improve  the  agency 's  policy  analy- 
sis would  be  to  institute  betterqual- 
ity  assurance  procedures  by  pro- 
gram managers  and  assistant  direc- 
tors. OTA  project  staff  look  to 
OTA 's  director,  assistant  directors, 
and  program  managers  for  explicit 
clues  about  what  is  appropriate  and 
needed. 


Even  with  improved  quality  as- 
surance procedures,  though,  addi- 
tional assistance  to  OTA's  analyti- 
cal staff  seems  warranted.  Several 
options  that  OTA  management 
might  consider  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance are  discussed  below.  The 
options  fall,  with  some  overlap, 
into  three  areas  that  correspond  with 
the  three  general  categories  of 
"Findings"  of  the  OTA  policy 
analysis  project: 

■  options  to  improve  OTA's  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  ex- 
pressed by  congressional  staff, 

■  options  to  address  identified 
weaknesses  in  OTA  policy 
analysis,  and 

■  options  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  policy  analysis  methods  and 
know-how  across  the  agency 
(see  box  1  -C). 

In  keeping  with  OTA  tradition, 
the  options  that  grow  out  of  this 
analysis  are  choices.  Each  choice  is 
proposed  as  an  experiment.  What- 
ever experiments  are  tried,  of  course, 
should  be  evaluated.  Then  the  evalu- 
ative information  can  be  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  agency,  so 
that  new  choices  may  follow. 

Options  to  improve  OTA's  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  expressed 
by  congressional  staff.  Congres- 
sional staff  interviewed  by  the 
policy  project  team  stressed  the 
importance  of  reports  that  are 
reader-friendly,  objective,  and 
timely.  These  are,  of  course,  crite- 


ria for  usable  and  useful  reports  and 
thus  stray  well  beyond  the  narrower 
topic  of  policy  analysis,  the  subject 
that  the  project  team  was  asked  to 
address.  However,  given  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  these  as  ex- 
pressed by  our  clients  and  the  op- 
portunities for  improvement  noted 
in  the  "Findings"  section  above,  we 
begin  with  options  to  address  each 
of  these  three  areas. 

Option  1:  Provide  increasedas- 
sistance  to  projects  to  improve 
reader-friendliness. 

If  a  report  cannot  be  easily  read 
by  congressional  staff,  even  the 
best  policy  analysis  may  go  unno- 
ticed and  unused.  The  policy  project 
team  found — through  its  own  read- 
ing and  interviews  with  congres- 
sional staff — that  there  is  consider- 
able room  for  improvement  in  this 
area  (see  ch.  3).  Four  former  con- 
gressional staff  who  participated  in 
the  policy  project  identified  major 
weaknesses  in  the  reader-friendli- 
ness of  one-third  of  the  12  reports 
they  read.  The  project  team'sevalu- 
ation  was  somewhat  better;  never- 
theless, it  judged  3  of  the  1 8  reports 
in  its  sample  as  "fair"  or  "poor"  in 
reader-firiendliness,  and  another  5 
were  judged  as  just  "okay." 

As  discussed  further  below, 
OTA  management  could  provide 
increased  assistance  to  projects 
to  improve  reader-friendliness  by 
1)  hiring  a  "managing  editor"  to 
read  all  OTA  draft  assessments  and 
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Box  1-C.  Options  for  OTA  management 


Options  for  OTA  management — including  the  director, 
assistant  directors,  and  program  managers — are  pre- 
sented in  ttiree  major  categories  that  correspoJKl  to  the 
categories  in  which  the  findings  of  the  assessment  were 
presented.  The  options  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  one  or 
a  few  could  be  chosen  from  each  category  to  good  effect. 
Within  each  of  the  three  categories,  the  options  are 
presented  in  descending  order  of  likely  effectiveness,  as 
judged  by  the  project  team. 

Options  to  improve  OTA's  responsiven^s  to 
the  needs  expressed  by  congressional  staff. 

OfAion  1:  Provide  incrKised  assistance  to  projects  to 
knprove  reader-frietKiliness. 

■  Hire  a  "managing  editor,*  or  a  managing  editor  plus  an 
additional  senior  writer/editor,  to  read  all  OTA  <fraft 
assessments  and  advise  project  teams  on  how  to 
make  the  report  more  accessitile  to  congressional 
clients;  and/or 

■  Give  one  individual  the  responsibatty  for  coBecting 
information  on,  arwl  advising  project  staff  about, 
freelance  writers,  editors,  and  indexers  who  have 
worked  for  OTA,  so  that  such  information  can  tie  used 
to  facilitate  the  selection  of  good  freelancers  t>y  prefect 
staff. 

Option  2:  Clarify  OTA's  pol  wy  regarding  "recommenda- 
tions" and  "polfcy  prescr^jtions"  in  options. 
Option  3:  Appoint  a  starxSng  panel  of  sennr  staff  upon 
which  tfie  director  can  call  when  the  objectivity  of  a  report 
Is  called  into  question. 

Option  4:  Encourage  experiments  with  shorter  assess- 
ments and  with  policy-feievant  interim  products  and  ser- 
vices. 


Options  to  address  identified  wealcnesses 
'  in  OTA  policy  analysis. 

Option  5:  Establish  a  binx)nthly  or  quarterly  'Issues  in 
Policy  Analysts"  lecture  series  on  specific  topics  using 
people  from  outside  OTA. 

Option  6:  Contract  for  the  development  of  "sourcebooks" 
with  key  literature  on  specific  topics  in  polcy  design  and 
evaluation. 

Options  to  facilitate  ttte  transfer  of  policy 
analysis  methods  and  know-how  across  the 
agency. 

option  7:  Assign  staff  from  outside  the  program  in  which 
an  assessment  is  being  done  to  help  with  that  assess- 
ment through  one  or  more  of  the  folkDwing  methods: 

■  Designate  one  or  two  senior  staff  people  as  "project 
kibitzers,"  or 

■  Expand  use  of  nrKxiified  "shirtsleeves  policy  ses- 
sions," or 

■  Est^ish  "shadow  advisory  panels'  composed  of 
OTA  ^aff  for  some  assessments. 

Option  B:  Give  new  project  directors  or  all  project  direc- 
tors a  few  weeks  to  read  reports  from  other  programs. 
Optofl  9:  EstaUish  a  program  to  provide  mentors  for  new 
prefect  ctrectors. 

Option  10:  Institute  OTA  staff-rwi  seminars  intended  to 
facilitate  the  b'ansfer  of  policy  analysis  skills  and  knowl- 
edge across  the  agency. 

■  OTA  staff-run  Tips  for  OTA  Project  Directors"  semi- 
nar series. 

■  Biweekly  or  monthly  seminars  by  OTA  staff  to  present 
ttte  results  and  mettiods  of  OTA  assessments. 

Of^ion  1 1:  ReinsUtute  the  OTA  Congresskjnal  and  Public 
Affairs  Office's  lectures  on  how  Congress  works. 


to  advise  the  project  teams  on 
how  to  make  the  report  more  acces- 
sible to  congressional  clients;  and/ 
or  2)  giving  one  individual  the  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  informa- 
tion on,  and  advising  project  staff 


about,  freelance  writers,  editors, 
and  indexers  who  have  worked  for 
OTA,  so  that  such  information  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  the  selection  of 
good  freelancers  by  project  staff. 


A  single  managing  editor,  who 
also  helps  to  coordinate  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  freelance  writer/ 
editors,  is  an  approach  used  by  sev- 
eral otherjwlicy  research  organiza- 
tions. 
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■  Hire  a  managing  editor,  or  a 
managing  editor  plus  an  addi- 
tional senior  writer/editor,  to 
read  all  OTA  draft  assessments. 

A  managing  editor,  or  a  manag- 
ing editor  plus  an  additional  senior 
writer/editor,  could  be  hired  to  read 
all  OTA  draft  assessments,  begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  available  fi- 
nal draft.  The  managing  editor 
would  be  an  in-house  resource,  con- 
sistently available  to  project  teams, 
to  help  the  teams  improve  their 
reports. 

A  managing  editor  (or  editors) 
would  read  drafts  of  assessments 
for  tone,  organization,  and  clarity 
of  presentation.  He  or  she  would 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
project  teams  and  program  manag- 
ers, leaving  final  judgments  with 
the  project  director  or  program 
manager.  A  managing  editor  could 
also  develop  and  maintain  a  data- 
base or  inventory  of  OTA  writers, 
editors,  and  indexers  and  could 
advise  project  directors  on  the  hir- 
ing of  writers  and  editors  for  spe- 
cific tasks  (e.g.,  composing  a  sum- 
mary or  copy  editing). 

It  is  the  policy  project  team's 
understanding  that  all  three  of 
OTA's  sister  agencies  have  some 
formof  centralized  review,all  more 
rigid  than  envisioned  in  this  option. 
Many  other  think  tanks — e.g., 
Brookings,  National  Research 
Council,  Institute  of  Medicine, 
World  Resources  Institute — have  a 
managing  editor  or  an  equivalent 
position.  Whether  adding  another 


level  of  centralized  review  at  OTA 
is  desirable  is  an  open  question. 
Because  of  concerns  that  such  re- 
view will  impose  additional  time 
burdens  and  be  yet  another  bureau- 
cratic hurdle,  this  option  is  likely  to 
meet  with  at  least  some  resistance 
from  current  OTA  project  direc- 
tors, program  managers,  and  other 
OTA  staff.  With  the  right  skills  and 
personality,  and  enough  time  to 
actually  help  rather  than  merely 
critique  reports,  a  managing  editor 
(or  editors)  might  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit  rather  than  hin- 
drance by  OTA  staff. 

Given  the  uncertainties  about 
how  this  option  would  work  in  prac- 
tice, the  project  team  believes  that 
OTA  management  might  consider 
this  option  as  an  experiment  to  im- 
prove the  reader-friendliness  of 
OTA  reports.  It  could  hire  a  senior- 
level  writer/editor  for  a  six-month 
to  one-year  trial  i>eriod.  The  first 
month  or  so  would  probably  be 
needed  for  the  person  to  become 
familiar  with  OTA  and  the  new 
position;  ideally,  then  the  person 
could  assist  several  assessments 
from  an  early  draft  seen  by  the 
advisory  panel  through  final  publi- 
cation. 

If  the  experiment  is  deemed  a 
success  and  a  managing  editor  is 
hired,  each  project  could  antici- 
pate, on  average,  a  week  or  two  of 
the  managing  editor's  time.  This 
would  be  enough  time  to  read  most 
reports,  allow  hands-on  involve- 
ment with  a  few,  and  provide  assis- 
tance lining  up  freelance  editors  for 


the  rest.  Adding  a  second  senior 
writer/editor  would  allow  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  significant  assis- 
tance to  most  full  assessments  in 
house.  Again,  the  intent  is  to  in- 
volve the  senior  writer/editor  as 
early  as  possible  to  help  shape  the 
final  report.  Each  senior  writer/edi- 
tor is  equal  to  about  1 .5  percent  of 
the  staff  resources  at  the  level  of 
senior  analyst  and  senior  associate. 

■  Give  one  individual  the  respon- 
sibility/or collecting  informa- 
tion on,  and  advising  project 
staff  about,  freelance  writers, 
editors,  and  indexers. 

Good  writers,  editors,  and  in- 
dexers who  might  help  improve  the 
reader-friendliness  of  OTA  reports 
are  not  always  known  to  project 
staff  or  program  managers.^To  help 
remedy  this  problem,  OTA  man- 
agement could  assign  one  person 
the  task  of  keeping  track  of  the 
performance  of  freelance  writers, 
editors,  and  indexers  so  that  other 
project  directors  could  easily  find 
out  who  might  be  available  and 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  If  a 
managing  editor  is  hired,  this  could 
be  one  of  his  or  her  responsibilities. 


'  OTA's  experience  with  editors  has  been 
mixed.  An  April  1987  survey  by  the  OTA 
Writing  Task  Force  found  that  atx)ut  half  of 
the  OTA  projects  that  had  hired  an  editor 
were  happy  with  the  editor's  performance 
and  half  were  unhappy.  Interestingly,  about 
half  of  the  projects  thai  did  not  hire  an  editor 
regretted  not  doing  so. 
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Otherwise,  the  responsibility  might 
logically  be  given  to  the  Publishing 
Office. 

The  individual  assigned  this  task 
could  compile  a  list  of  writers,  edi- 
tors, and  indexers  that  OTA  has 
actually  used,  with  information  that 
might  include  such  things  as  1)  a 
list  of  the  projects  on  which  they 
worked,  2)  what  they  actually  did 
for  each  project,  and  3)  the  project 
director's  evaluation  of  what  they 
did.  The  individual  might  also  peri- 
odically solicit  new  resumes  (e.g., 
through  an  ad),  go  through  old  and 
new  resumes  and  pull  out  the  ones 
that  look  the  most  promising  (e.g., 
those  with  experience  most  perti- 
nent to  OTA),  get  writing  crediting 
samples,  check  references  for  the 
individuals  selected,  and  keep  all 
the  information  on  file. 

Option  2:  Clarify  OTA's  policy 
regarding  "recommendations" 
and  "policy  prescriptions"  in 
options. 

Seven  (about  40  percent)  of  the 
reports  in  the  1 8-report  sample  in- 
cluded implicit  or  explicit  recom- 
mendations or  directives  (see  ch.  4 
and  app.  C).  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations or  directives  in  the 
seven  reports  seemed  empirically 
based — i.e.,  supportable  with  data 
and  analysis  in  the  report  and  not 
significantly  dependent  on  the 
decisionmaker's  values  or  other 
prior  beliefs.  For  lack  of  a  better 
term,  the  project  team  decided  to 


call  these  "empirically  based  policy 
prescriptions."  The  project  team 
judged  that  "empirically  based 
policy  prescriptions"  were  present 
and  well  supported  in  three  of  the 
1 8  reports  in  its  sample.'"  Some  of 
the  recommendations  or  directives 
in  the  seven  reports  did  not  appear 
to  be  empirically  based;  instead, 
they  seem  to  reflect  preferences  of 
OTA  staff  for  reasons  unstated. 
These  the  project  team  refers  to  as 
"recommendations."  "Recommen- 
dations" may  pose  some  risk  to 
OTA'shard  won  and  vitally  impor- 
tant reputation  for  objectivity  (see 
ch.  3). 

There  is  considerable  confusion 
among  OTA  staff  concerning  the 
agency'spolicy  about  the  inclusion 
of  "recommendations"  or  "empiri- 
cally based  policy  prescriptions"  as 
part  of  an  OTA  report's  discussion 
of  policy  options.  Some  staff  be- 
lieve all  types  of  such  directives  are 
prohibited.  Others  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  empirically  based  pre- 
scriptions, as  defined  above,  are 
not  only  allowed  but  preferred.  And 
individuals'  judgments  as  to 
whether  a  particular  directive  is 
"empirically  based"  or  a  "prefer- 
ence" seem  to  vary  widely. 

The  Technology  Assessment  Act 
is  silent  on  this  issue.  Nor  has  the 
project  team  been  able  to  locate 
either  a  Director's  statement  of 
policy  or  a  TAB  policy  on  OTA 
making  recommendations  or  policy 
prescriptions. 


The  policy  project  team  did  not 
have  the  time  to  pursue  this  issue  to 
the  depth  it  would  have  liked,  but 
believes  consideration  and  clarifi- 
cation of  OTA's  policy  (or  lack 
thereof)  deserves  further  thought. 
Each  of  the  congressional  agencies 
has  its  own  policy  on  recommenda- 
tions, from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service's  almost  outright 
prohibition  of  recommendations  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office's 
policy  of  allowing  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  routinely.  Both 
approaches  have  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  exercise  to  address. 

Option  3:  Appoint  a  standing 
panel  of  senior  staff  upon  which 
the  Director  can  call  when  the 
objectivity  of  a  report  is  called 
into  question. 

Congressional  staff  and  others 
interviewed  by  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  stressed  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  preserve  OTA's  reputa- 
tion for  balance  and  objectivity  (see 
ch.  3).  The  OTA  policy  project 
teamfound  lapses  or  apparent  lapses 
of  objectivity — primarily  minor 
ones — in  about  one-third  of  the 
sample  of  1 8  reports.  Three  of  the 
four  former  congressional  staff  who 
participated  in  the  study  also  iden- 
tified lapses  of  objectivity  in  re- 
ports that  they  read. 


'"  An  example  of  such  a  report.  Transpurta- 
lion  of  Hazardous  Materials,  is  discussed  in 
ch.5. 
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OTA's  reputation  for  objectiv- 
ity is  one  of  the  agency  "s  indispens- 
able assets — so  vital  that  the  Direc- 
tor may  want  to  appoint  a  standing 
panel  of  senior  staff  upon  which  he 
or  she  can  call  in  those  cases  where 
concerns  about  objectivity  have 
been  raised.  The  panel  would  be 
used  to  carefully  consider  whether 
findings  are  well  substantiated, 
whether  a  directive  is  empirically 
based,  or  other  matters  of  objectiv- 
ity in  OTA  reports.  The  panel  would 
not  routinely  review  all  OTA  re- 
ports but  instead  would  be  used  at 
the  Director's  discretion  only  in 
those  cases  where  there  was  dis- 
agreement within  OTA. 

Option  4:  Encourage  experi- 
ments with  shorter  assessments 
and  withpolicy-relevant  interim 
products  and  services. 

Congressional  staff  interviewed 
by  the  policy  project  team  said  that 
timeliness  in  the  delivery  of  reports 
was  a  weakness  in  OTA's  process. 
This  option  is  intended  to  respond 
to  the  needs  that  congressional  staff 
may  sometimes  have  for  informa- 
tion that  is  provided  to  them  in  less 
time  than  the  1 8  to  24  months  typi- 
cally required  to  complete  a  full 
OTA  assessment. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  pro- 
duce good  small  assessments.  Two 
of  the  reports  in  the  1 8-report  sample 
reviewed  by  the  OTA  pol  icy  project 
team  were  completed  with  consid- 
erably less  staff  time  than  the  typi- 
cal OTA  report.  About  six  person- 


months  of  effort  went  into  Explor- 
ing the  Moon  and  Mars,  and  about 
15  person-months  went  into  Im- 
proving Automobile  Fuel  Eco- 
nomy. (Note  that  Fuel  Economy 
actually  took  about  15  months  be- 
cause only  one  person  worked  on 
the  assessment.  The  project  direc- 
tor estimates  that  the  study  could 
have  been  completed  in  less  than  a 
year  if  a  second  person  had  worked 
on  it.) 

Moon  and  Mars  focused  on 
framing  the  key  policy  issues;  Fuel 
Economy  was  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  a  controversial  option.  Both 
approaches  seem  quite  reasonable 
for  satisfying  the  needs  for  faster, 
more  focused  responses.  Moon  and 
Mars  and  Fuel  Economy  were  pre- 
pared by  project  directors  who:  1 ) 
had  directed  several  assessments 
before,  and  2)  had  some  experience 
in  related  areas.  Both  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  project  directors'  abil- 
ity to  complete  the  assessments  in 
less  time. 

Several  other  experiments  with 
shorter  assessments  have  been  tried 
over  the  last  several  years,  but  the 
OTA  policy  project  team  did  not 
have  the  time  to  collect  and  evalu- 
ate information  on  how  well  they 
worked.  The  project  team  also  did 
not  consider  what  mix  of  shorter, 
faster  assessments  and  more  typi- 
cal assessments  might  be  desirable. 
For  shorter,  faster  assessments, 
OTA  might  have  to  use  smaller 
advisory  panels  and  pay  forreview- 
ers'  time  to  meet  the  accelerated 
schedule. 


Full  assessments  are  not  the  only 
products  and  services  that  OTA 
provides  for  congressional  commit- 
tees. Other  OTA  products  and  ser- 
vices include  policy  workshops, 
informal  communications,  and  bill 
analyses.  Such  products  were  not 
often  mentioned  by  the  congres- 
sional staff  the  project  team  inter- 
viewed, possibly  because  we  fo- 
cused on  full  assessments  and  did 
not  explicitly  ask  about  these  other 
products  or  perhaps  because  they 
did  not  consider  them  important. 
Further  examination  of  the  types  of 
information  needed  by  congres- 
sional staff  in  a  short  time  frame 
might  shed  light  on  what  types  of 
interim  products  and  services  might 
help  satisfy  the  complaints  the 
policy  project  team  heard  about 
timeliness  of  OTA  assessments. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  interim  products  do  not  fit  well 
with  current  procedures  for  advi- 
sory panel  input  and  other  forms  of 
review.  They  also  inevitably  delay 
the  final  assessment  and,  if  not  care- 
fully (and  prudently)  controlled, 
may  involve  substantial  staff  time. 
One  assessment  spent  as  much  time 
on  special  responses  (bill  analyses) 
as  on  the  full  report. 

Options  to  address  identified  weak- 
nesses in  OTA  policy  analysis.  The 

policy  project's  review  of  1 8  OTA 
reports  and  discussions  with  con- 
gressional staff  and  others  revealed 
some  specific  areas  in  which  OTA 
policy  analysis  might  be  improved 
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(see  "Findings"  above).  A  weak- 
ness that  the  policy  project  team 
believes  merits  special  attention 
from  OTA  management  is  the 
analysis  of  the  effects  and  effec- 
tiveness of  ix)licy  options  presented 
in  OTA  reports.  Congressional  staff 
interviewed  by  the  project  team 
said  that  OTA  might  as  well  not 
provide  options  if  options  do  not 
analyze  their  likely  benefits  and 
costs.  Another  weakness,  at  least  in 
some  OTA  reports,  was  stakeholder 
analysis.  Some  OTA  reports  were 
very  good  in  this  area,  but  others 
neglected  it  entirely.  Several  con- 
gressional staff  mentioned  that 
stakeholder  analysis  (which  in- 
cludes analysis  of  the  public  inter- 
est) was  often  very  helpful  to  them. 
The  policy  project  team  got  mixed 
signals  on  the  adequacy  of  atten- 
tion in  OTA  reports  to  international 
dimensions  and  to  analysis  of  insti- 
tutions and  laws. 

The  two  options  presented  be- 
low might  help  address  specific 
weaknesses  of  OTA  policy  analy- 
sis. General  options  to  improve  the 
transfer  of  policy  methods  and 
know-how  across  the  agency  are 
described  in  the  next  section. 

Option  S:  Establish  a  bimonthly 
or  quarterly  "Issues  in  Policy 
Analysis"  lecture  series  on  spe- 
cific topics  using  people  from 
outside  OTA. 

A  bimonthly  or  quarterly  lecture 
series  focusing  on  topics  such  as 


analysis  of  policy  options,  stake- 
holder analysis,  international  com- 
parisons, and  other  topics  appli- 
cable to  OTA  policy  analysis  could 
open  the  agency  to  creative  ideas 
developed  by  think  tanks,  academic 
researchers,  and  others  inside  and 
outside  of  government. 

Assuming  the  sp>eakers  are  well 
chosen  and  the  four  to  six  one-hour 
lectures  are  well  attended  by  OTA 
staff,  this  option  might  offer  sig- 
nificant returns.  One  jjerson  would 
have  to  devote  a  modest  amount  of 
staff  time  organizing  the  series, 
soliciting  suggestions  for  speakers, 
and  arranging  the  seminars.  Travel 
and  costs  of  small  honoraria  could 
be  kept  under  $5,000  per  year.  If 
the  speakers  are  not  well  chosen  or 
the  lectures  are  not  well  attended, 
the  returns  obviously  would  be 
minimal. 

Option  6:  Contract  for  the  de- 
velopment of  "sourcebooks" 
with  key  literature  on  specific 
topics  in  policy  design  and  evalu- 
ation. 

The  political  science  and  public 
administration  literature  on  policy 
design  and  evaluation  is  extensive, 
but  the  focus  and  orientation  of  the 
typical  university  researcher  is  of- 
ten not  quite  right  for  OTA.  Much 
of  the  literature  is  too  theoretical, 
and  that  which  is  empirically  based 
is  often  limited  to  one  or  a  few  case 
studies.  OTA  staff  with  little  or  no 
formal  training  in  policy  analysis 


often  do  not  know  where  to  begin. 
Properly  focused  sourcebooks  with 
key  literature  on  specific  topics 
could  be  of  great  help  if  prepared  by 
researchers  who  understand  the 
more  applied  needs  of  OTA. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
searched  the  literature  and  prepared 
a  sourcebook  of  articles  on  policy 
analysis  that  seemed  particularly 
relevant  to  OTA's  work  (see  app.  D 
for  the  preface  and  table  of  con- 
tents). The  sourcebook  includes 
information  (with  bibliographies) 
about  1)  deflnitions  of  policy 
analysis,  2)  framing  issues,  3)  use 
of  OTA  reports  by  and  the  impact 
on  congressional  and  other  users, 
4)  case  studies  and  other  study 
designs,  and  S)  specific  topics  in 
policy  analysis,  such  as  use  of  in- 
centives and  disincentives. 

Sourcebooks  with  information 
relevant  to  the  types  of  options 
OTA  often  presents  might  help  im- 
prove analysis  of  the  effects  and 
effectiveness  of  these  options.  The 
sourcebooks  might  take  the  form  of 
annotated  bibliographies  (with  key 
literature  reproduced)  or  more  in- 
terpretive surveys  of  the  field.  Ap- 
pendix D  includes  material  that 
points  to  the  type  of  product  that 
might  be  helpful.  First  is  a  contrac- 
tor task  statement  prepared  as  part 
of  this  study  (but  never  awarded 
owing  to  budget  constraints)  for  a 
sourcebook  to  help  us  evaluate  one 
of  OTA's  more  frequent  options, 
"More  funds  for  R&D."  The 
sourcebook  would  include  empiri- 
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cal  studies  on  how  funding  levels 
have  been  adjusted  in  the  past,  pri- 
orities have  been  set,  research  agen- 
cies have  been  organized,  and  simi- 
lar questions.  The  second  is  the 
summary  from  a  recent  review  pa- 
per on  "Reorganizing  Public  Orga- 
nizations," prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy.  It  compares 
several  structural  alternatives  for 
governmental  organization  (e.g., 
creating  an  indep)endent  agency, 
incorporating  one  into  an  executive 
branch  department)  and  summa- 
rizes the  rather  scanty  empirical 
studies  of  past  reorganizations. 

As  a  start,  OTA  management 
might  want  to  try  two  contracting 
experiments  on  the  order  of  $5,000 
each  to  see  whether  in  practice  the 
idea  has  merit.  Internal  staff  time  to 
direct  the  effort  would  also  be 
needed.  At  minimum,  the  results  of 
these  contracts  would  allow  OTA 
analysts  to  make  assertions,  such 
as:  "Remarkably  few  empirical 
studies  have  charted  the  intended 
and  unintended  effects  of  particu- 
lar reorganizations."" 

Options  to  Improve  the  transfer  of 
policy  analysis  methods  and  know- 
how  across  the  agency.  Increased 
information  transfer  across  the 
agency  could  help  broaden  the  use 
of  good  policy  analysis  techniques 
in  reports.  Five  options  to  encour- 
age sharing  of  successful  methods 
and  know-how  across  the  agency 
are  presented  below. 


Option  7:  Assign  staff  from  out- 
side the  program  in  which  an 
assessment  is  being  done  to  help 
with-that  assessment. 

To  help  share  lessons  and  exper- 
tise across  the  agency,  manage- 
ment could  urge  or  require  some 
type  of  formal  cross-program  par- 
ticipation for  most  OTA  assess- 
ments. Such  participation  could  take 
many  forms — extensive  involve- 
ment of  one  or  two  people  to  more 
cursory  involvement  of  up  to  eight 
to  1 0  people.  The  most  appropriate 
type  of  involvement  might  vary  by 
size  and  topic  of  the  assessment  and 
by  the  experience  and  personalities 
of  the  assessment  staff.  Participa- 
tion is  a  two-way  street:  Both  the 
project  staff  and  staff  outside  the 
program  are  likely  to  learn  and 
benefit  from  the  interaction. 

Below  are  three  variants  of  cross- 
program  participation;  others  are 
certainly  possible.  Again,  the  in- 
tent of  these  options  is  to  encourage 
collegial  relationships  across  the 
agency,  with  a  focus  on  improving 
policy  analysis  skills,  not  just  shar- 
ing substantive  expertise. 

■   Designate  one  or  two  senior  staff 
people  as  "project  kibitzers. " 

Each  assessment  could  be  as- 
signed, or  allowed  to  choose,  one  or 
two  senior  staff  people  who  would 
follow  the  assessment  from  its  in- 


ception, attending  all  major  events, 
such  as  panel  meetings  and  work- 
shops, and  read  all  assessment 
drafts.  The  kibitzers  would  be  cho- 
sen to  offer  advice  on  methods  and 
fresh  insights  rather  than  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  topic  of  the  as- 
sessment. The  kibitzers  would  be 
both  offering  advice  to,  and  learn- 
ing from,  the  assessment  team.  To 
be  most  effective  for  sharing  les- 
sons across  the  agency,  the  kibitz- 
ers should  be  chosen  from  outside 
the  program. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
estimates  that  this  option  might  re- 
quire 10  staff  days  per  person  per 
project.  The  costs  of  such  a  pro- 
gram must  be  carefully  considered, 
however.  If  kibitzers  are  restricted 
to  project  directors  (current  and 
former),  and  two  are  assigned  to 
each  assessment,  each  project  di- 
rector would  be  devoting  about  4  to 
5  percent  of  his  or  her  time  to  the 
effort.  If  all  senior  research  staff — 
senior  associates  plus  senior  ana- 
lysts— were  involved,  each  would 
devote  about  3  percent  of  his  or  her 
time.  All  senior  staff  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  kibitzers  on 
one  or  two  other  assessments.  Tlie 
intuitive  judgment  of  the  policy 
project  team  is  that  such  a  program 
would  be  worthwhile  but  should  be 


' '  See  the  summary  of  Craig  Thomas'  paper 
"Reorganizing  Public  Organizations:  Alter- 
natives, Objectives,  and  Evidence"  in  app. 
D. 
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carefully   monitored   if  imple- 
mented. 

■  Expand  use  of  modified  "shirt- 
sleeves policy  sessions"  cur- 
rently being  tried  in  Division  A. 

If  the  option  above  is  deemed 
too  intrusive  or  expensive,  assess- 
ments might  try  an  approach  simi- 
lar to  the  "shirtsleeves  policy  ses- 
sions" used  in  Division  A  to  help 
improve  their  policy  analysis  and 
options.  At  the  midpoint  of  an  as- 
sessment, a  "shirtsleeves  policy 
session"  would  be  scheduled.  The 
session  would  involve  five  or  10 
senior  staff  members,  who  would 
spend  approximately  one  day  each 
(including  some  background  read- 
ing) offering  policy  advice  on  the 
assessment.  The  meeting  itself 
might  last  several  hours.  The  key  to 
the  success  of  this  approach  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  session  occurs  at 
the  point  in  an  assessment  when  the 
staff  knows  enough  to  be  able  to 
prepare  a  preliminary  draft  of  is- 
sues and  options  that  seem  worth 
pursuing,  but  not  so  far  along  that 
the  direction  cannot  be  modified. 

If  five  senior  associates  each 
spent  one  day  participating  on  each 
of  four  other  assessments,  on  aver- 
age, each  would  be  spending  about 
2  percent  of  his  or  her  time.  If  the 
policy  session  involved  10  senior 
staff — senior  associates  plus  senior 
analysts — each  would  spend  on  av- 
erage about  1.5  percent  of  his  or  her 
time.  The  OTA  policy  project 


team's  judgment  is  that  the  more 
time-intensive  approach  above 
would  in  most  cases  work  better 
than  this  option.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  option  would  offer  the  opportu- 
nity for  senior  staff  to  be  exposed  to 
more  projects.  If  all  senior  staff 
members  participated  about 
equally,  each  would  be  involved 
with  three  or  four  other  assessments 
per  year.  Most,  but  not  necessarily 
all,  of  the  participants  would  be 
chosen  from  outside  the  program. 

■  Establish  "shadow  advisory  pan- 
els" composed  of  OTA  staff  for 
some  assessments. 

Yet  another  variant  for  involv- 
ing people  from  outside  a  program 
on  each  assessment  is  to  establish  a 
"shadow  advisory  panel"  chosen 
fromeither  senior  staff  or  all  project 
staff.  Serving  on  a  shadow  panel 
might  occupy  five  days  per  person, 
including  time  spent  at  panel  meet- 
ings and  reading  drafts.  A  shadow 
panel  of  10  senior  associates  and 
senior  analysts  for  each  assessment 
would  require  about  7  or  8  percent 
of  each  staffer's  time.  A  10-person 
shadow  panel  drawn  from  all  ana- 
lysts, senior  analysts,  and  senior 
associates  would  use  about  5  per- 
cent of  each  staffer's  time.  This 
option  might  exceed  the  amount  of 
time  one  can  reasonably  expect  from 
senior  staff  involved  with  other  as- 
sessments. Of  course,  the  amount 
of  time  could  be  reduced  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  assessments  that 


have  shadow  panels.  Large  shadow 
panels  might  be  limited  to  that  sub- 
set of  assessments  that  would  most 
benefit  from  substantive  expertise 
from  many  programs  around  the 
agency .  Even  then,  the  project  team 
has  doubts  about  whether  "shadow 
advisory  panels"  of  this  size  are  an 
efficient  way  to  build  sharing  of 
policy  skills  into  the  OTA  process. 

Option  8:  Give  new  project  di- 
rectors or  all  project  directors  a 
few  weeks  to  read  reports  from 
other  programs. 

For  learning  how  to  design  an 
assessment,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  reading  and  analyzing  OTA  re- 
ports and  talking  to  the  project  di- 
rectors of  those  reports  to  find  out 
what  methods  they  used  and  what 
lessons  they  learned.  It  is  one  of  the 
methods  the  OTA  policy  project 
team  used  to  prepare  this  report. 

Before  beginning  their  first  as- 
sessment, new  project  directors 
could  be  given  several  weeks  to 
read  and  dissect  five  or  so  reports 
outside  their  program.  The  reports 
should  probably  be  chosen  from  a 
carefully  selected  list,  forexample, 
a  list  of  reports  nominated  by  the 
program  managers  and  senior  asso- 
ciates. The  reading  and  interview 
guides  that  the  OTA  policy  project 
team  constructed  for  this  study 
would  be  a  helpful  adjunct  (see  app. 
B).  The  key  to  success  is  for  the 
project  director  to  become  con- 
scious of  the  varied  aspects  of  jwlicy 
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analysis  that  must  be  covered — 
describing  and  analyzing  the  policy 
context,  constructing  and  analyz- 
ing options — so  that  they  are  incor- 
porated from  the  beginning  into  the 
design  of  the  new  study.  Allowing 
three  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  is  equivalent  to  about  4  per- 
cent of  a  typical  study.  If  the  read- 
ing period  is  taken  seriously,  how- 
ever, the  improved  feel  for  design- 
ing a  study  might  avoid  an  equal  or 
greater  amount  of  time's  worth  of 
potential  mistakes. 

Rather  than  giving  only  first- 
time  project  directors  a  few  weeks 
to  read  OTA  assessments,  manage- 
ment could  offer  this  opportunity  to 
all  OTA  project  directors.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  OTA  ix)licy  project  team, 
though  already  quite  experienced, 
all  thought  that  they  gained  many 
insights  from  reading  the  1 8  OTA 
ref)orts  selected  for  review  in  this 
assessment.  It  is  remarkable  how 
easy  it  is  to  identify  mistakes  that 
you  made  in  your  own  reports  by 
reading  a  repwrt  on  a  subject  with 
which  you  are  not  familiar. 

Option  9:  Establish  a  program 
to  provide  mentors  for  new 
project  directors. 

Many  of  the  first-time  project 
directors  whom  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  interviewed  expressed 
great  interest  in  having  a  mentor  to 
help  them  with  their  first  assess- 
ment. Help  on  the  substance  of  an 
assessment  is  often  available  from 


the  program  manager  and  senior 
staff  within  the  program.  The  role 
of  a  mentor  would  be  to  provide 
additional  guidance  to  the  project 
director  on  the  assessment  process 
and  methods  of  policy  analysis. 

Mentors  would  have  to  be  cho- 
sen for  both  their  teaching  and  policy 
skills.  They  probably  would  be  cho- 
sen from  ranks  of  experienced  ana- 
lysts or  project  directors,  although 
not  all  of  these  individuals  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  serving  as  men- 
tors. For  the  process  to  work,  be- 
coming a  mentor  must  be  volun- 
tary. Mentors  would  probably 
spend  on  the  order  of  a  day  a  month 
or  more  helping  the  new  project 
director — possibly  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  their  time — so  the  com- 
mitment is  substantial.  The  payoff 
for  the  new  project  director,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  great.  Probably 
not  all  first-time  OTA  project  di- 
rectors would  need  such  intensive 
assistance,  since  many  have  been  at 
the  agency  for  several  years  and  are 
already  well  prepared  for  the  task. 

Option  10:  Institute  OTA  staff- 
run  seminars  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  policy  analy- 
sis skills  and  knowledge  across 
the  agency. 

To  help  break  down  the  barriers 
to  transfer  of  policy  analysis  skills 
and  knowledge  throughout  the 
agency,  OTA  management  could 
initiate  a  series  of  staff -run  semi- 
nars. As  discussed  further  below. 


the  seminars  might  be  of  two  types: 

1.  a  series  of  one-  or  two-hour 
seminars  in  which  senior  OTA 
staff  present  "Tips  for  OTA 
Project  Directors";  and 

2.  periodic  (e.g.,  biweekly  or 
monthly)  shorter  seminars  to 
present  the  methods  used  by  in- 
dividual assessments,  both  suc- 
cesses and  failures. 

■  OTA  staff-run  "Tips  for  OTA 
Project  Directors"  seminar  se- 
ries. 

A  "Tips  for  OTA  Project  Direc- 
tors" seminar  series  could  include 
panels  of  OTA  presenters,  indi- 
viduals lecturing  on  specific  topics, 
or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
Topics  that  the  seminar  series  might 
address  include  the  following: 

1.  What  OTA  "Findings"  Are  All 
About  and  How  To  Find  Them, 

2.  Options:  Their  Relationship  to 
Findings, 

3.  FormsofDataCollection:  Work- 
shops Versus  Contractor  Reports 
and  Other  Forms  of  Data  Collec- 
tion, 

4.  The  Organization  and  Presenta- 
tion of  an  OTA  Report, 

5.  Relations  With  Requesting  Con- 
gressional Committee  Staff, 

6.  Planning  an  OTA  Assessment, 

7.  Tips  on  How  To  Manage  a 
Project  Team. 

The  seminar  series  could  be  de- 
veloped primarily  to  serve  OTA 
project  directors  and  soon-to-be 
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project  directors  or  could  be  fash- 
ioned with  a  broader  OTA  audience 
in  mind.  The  series  would  have  to 
be  repeated  every  few  years  to  ac- 
commodate staff  changes. 

One  of  the  primary  advantages 
of  having  a  seminar  series  run  by 
OTA  staff  is  that  the  seminars  would 
be  directly  relevant  to  OTA '  s  work . 
Experienced  OTA  staff  are  more 
familiar  than  anyone  else  with  the 
constraints,  demands,  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  OTA  process,  and 
many  project  directors  and  analysts 
have  developed  insights  or  tech- 
niques that  could  be  useful  to  their 
peers.  One  disadvantage  of  this 
option,  common  to  all  seminars,  is 
that  it  is  relatively  less  "hands  on" 
than  the  previous  three  options.  In 
addition,  organizing  staff-run  semi- 
nars would  be  yet  one  more  task  for 
busy  senior  staff.  Nevertheless,  this 
option  would  require  considerably 
less  time  than  options  7  or  9. 

■  Biweekly  or  monthly  seminars 
by  OTA  staff  to  present  the  re- 
sults and  methods  of  OTA  as- 
sessments. 

In  addition  to  the  seminar  series 
just  discussed,  biweekly  or  monthly 
seminars  by  OTA  staff  to  present 
and  evaluate  the  results  and  meth- 
ods used  by  individual  assessments, 
might  be  instituted  by  OTA  man- 
agement. One  former  OTA  staffer 
asserts  that  OTA  provides  for  less 
cross-program  review  and  "con- 


structive feedback"  than  any  other 
policy  research  organization  of 
which  he  is  aware.  Presenting  the 
findings  of  an  assessment  to  OTA 
staff  is  rare.  Presenting  the  methods 
used  to  reach  those  conclusions  or 
evaluate  options — both  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures — is  rarer  still. 

Presentations  on  specific  assess- 
ments could  occur  a  month  or  two 
after  completion  of  a  study.  Semi- 
nars could  be  quite  brief;  30  min- 
utes to  briefly  review  the  findings 
and  highlight  a  few  key  methods 
with  equal  time  for  questions  and 
discussion.  Seminars  could  be  held 
as  lunchtime  brownbags. 

The  purpose  of  the  presentations 
would  be  to  share  good  ideas  and  to 
help  others  avoid  mistakes.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that 
some  people  may  be  reluctant  to 
present  failures;  others  may  not  even 
recognize  failures.  Unless  OTA  staff 
are  open  and  honest,  the  series  will 
not  be  worth  the  effort.  Biweekly 
seminars,  especially  if  other  semi- 
nars proposed  in  this  report  are 
adopted,  may  also  be  too  frequent. 

Option  11:  Reinstitute  the  OTA 
Congressional  and  Public  Af- 
fairs Office's  lectures  on  how 
Congress  works. 

Both  current  and  former  OTA 
staff  cited  lack  of  Hill  experience  as 
a  hindrance  to  understanding  con- 
gressional processes  and  needs,  with 
negative  implications  for  the  qual- 


ity of  OTA  policy  analysis.  While  it 
isdifficult  todetermine  exactly  how 
the  lack  of  Hill  experience  affects 
OTA's  work,  it  is  possible  to  edu- 
cate staff  through  in-house  lessons 
and  lectures  about  how  Congress 
works  and  how  OTA  can  help. 
Though  it  may  not  be  any  substitute 
for  the  real  thing,  more  information 
about  the  Hill 's  operations  will  cer- 
tainly help  clarify  for  OTA's  staff 
how  their  own  work  fits  into  the 
process  and  better  equip  staff  to 
deliver  reports  that  meet  congres- 
sional needs. 

OTA's  Congressional  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  has  offered  short 
courses  on  how  Congress  works. 
The  courses,  primarily  aimed  at 
new  staff,  instructed  participants 
on  the  various  functions  of  the  Hill. 
Lectures  included  topics  such  as 
how  a  bill  becomes  law;  roles  played 
by  various  stakeholders,  such  as 
lobbyists  and  personal  staff;  and 
committee  jurisdiction  and  activi- 
ties. Guest  speakers  from  the  Hill 
provided  an  insider's  view  of  con- 
gressional activities  by  providing 
commentary  on  their  own  experi- 
ence as  Hill  staff. 

Some  mix  of  lectures  and  guest 
speakers  in  two-  to  three-hour 
"classes"  over  a  period  of  four  to  six 
weeks  was  fairly  effective  and  popu- 
lar in  the  past.  At  minimum,  lec- 
tures given  by  Hill  staff  with  a  focus 
on  their  own  use  of  OTA  reports 
would  be  helpful  in  educating  OTA 
staff. 
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Suggestions  for  OTA 
project  directors 

In  this  section,  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  offers  10  "peer-to- 
peer  suggestions"  to  OTA  project 
directors  (and  otherproject  stafO  to 
help  them  work  toward  the  goal  of 
producing  high-quality  policy 
analysis  that  is  useful  to,  and  usable 
by,  OTA's  congressional  clients. 
These  general  suggestions  are  not 
intended  to  provide  a  template  for 
OTA  policy  analysis — a  template 
for  all  OTA  studies  would  be  overly 
constraining  and  rightly  laughed 
out  of  the  agency.  Rather,  the  sug- 
gestions are  intended  to  help  project 
directors  avoid  some  of  the  most 
frequent  pitfalls  that  the  policy 
project  team  observed  in  its  reading 
of  OTA  repKjfts.  The  suggestions 
are  offered  not  as  firm  rules  but  as 
collegial  advice  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  many  assessments.  They  could 
all  be  boiled  down  to  one  sugges- 
tion for  project  staff:  Consider  each 
of  the  weaknesses  or  criticisms  of 
OTA  reports  with  an  eye  to  improv- 
ing your  own  skills. 

Different  projectdirectors  work- 
ing on  different  topics  will,  of 
course,  develop  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  meet  the  minimal  re- 
quirements implied  by  these  sug- 
gestions. Program  managers  could 
encourage  project  directors  to  con- 
sider these  suggestions. 


Suggestion  1:  Devote  attention 
to  policy  analysis  as  early  as 
possible. 

Identify  key  policy  issues,  frame 
findings  and  options,  and  get  initial 
thoughts  in  writing  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Distribute  early  versions  of 
findings  and  options  for  review  and 
discussion  by  all  members  of  the 
project  team.  Early  drafts  can  be 
revised  as  the  project  progresses, 
resulting  in  a  basis  for  final  drafts 
well  in  advance  of  the  last  panel 
meeting.  Several  project  directors 
reported  that  late  attention  to  policy 
issues  and  options  often  requires  a 
crash  effort  in  the  last  few  weeks  of 
a  study.  Avoid  this  mistake.  Allow 
as  much  time  as  you  can  for  analy- 
sis of  options,  including  costs,  ef- 
fects, and  synergies  of  various  pack- 
ages of  options. 

Meet  with  requesting  congres- 
sional committee  staff  to  improve 
your  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  committee's  request.  An  early 
meeting  can  be  especially  helpful 
in  the  identification  of  key  policy 
issues.  Invite  congressional  com- 
mittee staff  to  workshops  and  panel 
meetings,  and  keep  them  informed 
of  milestones  and  major  changes  in 
the  assessment.  Finally,  consider 
with  the  program  manager  and  as- 
sistant director  whether  it  would  be 
beneficial  or  harmful  to  have  fre- 
quent meetings  (e.g.,quarterly)  with 
committee  staff  during  the  assess- 


ment. OTA  program  managers  have 
expressed  different  views  on  the 
advisability  of  frequent  meetings. 
Use  early  advisory  panel  meet- 
ings to  help  identify  key  policy 
issues,  and  devote  later  meetings, 
in  part,  to  help  frame  and  analyze 
key  findings  and  options.  Work- 
shops— probably  the  most  common 
research  method  used  at  OTA — 
can  also  help. 

Suggestion  2:  Give  special  at- 
tention to  the  summary  chapter 
early  on,  keeping  in  mind  the 
importance  of  reader-friendli- 
ness for  congressional  readers. 

Given  the  way  the  typical  con- 
gressional staffer  uses  an  OTA  re- 
port (reads  the  summary  only,  uses 
the  rest  as  a  reference),  a  good 
summary  chapter  is  essential.  The 
summary  should  clearly  and  co- 
gently present  the  report's  major 
findings  and  options.  It  also  should 
enable  congressional  staff  to  iden- 
tify quickly  and  accurately  related 
information  in  the  rest  of  the  report. 

Consider  the  following  for  in- 
clusion in  the  summary: 

■  A  section  that  explains  the  fun- 
damental purpose  and  scope  of 
the  assessment.  Walking  the 
reader  through  the  purpose  and 
scojje  in  the  summary  will  help 
avoid  potential  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion. 

■  An  explanation  ofthe  context  of 
the  congressional  request  for  the 
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assessment.  Consider  including 
the  congressional  request  letters 
in  the  report  as  an  appendix. 
This  added  infonnation  wil  1  help 
the  reader  understand  the  ques- 
tion you  are  answering. 
■  A  section  that  outlines  the  over- 
all organization  of  the  report. 
Such  a  section  will  allow  the 
reader  to  quickly  understand 
what  is  included  and  where  par- 
ticular types  of  information  can 
be  found.  At  minimum,  make 
your  table  of  contents  descrip- 
tive. 

Suggestion  3:  Do  not  bury  your 
major  findings  and  options  by 
dispersing  them  randomly 
throughout  the  report  in  the 
middle  of  paragraphs. 

Major  findings  and  options 
should  all  be  easy  to  find.  Options 
can  appear  in  the  summary  chapter, 
in  a  separate  chapter  clearly  la- 
beled "Policy  Options,"  or  in  sev- 
eral chapters,  but  the  chapters 
should  be  clearly  labeled  as  con- 
taining options.  If  the  options  ap- 
pear in  more  than  one  chapter,  con- 
sider collecting  them  in  an  easily 
referenced  location  (e.g.,  a  box  or 
table  in  the  summary  chapter)  so 
that  they  may  be  read,  assimilated, 
and  used  without  demanding  days 
of  study  by  the  reader.  For  an  aca- 
demic customer,  ease  of  assimila- 
tion may  not  be  vital.  For  congres- 
sional staff,  it  is. 


For  help,  consider  asking  some- 
one from  another  program  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  topic  to  read 
your  draft.  How  long  does  it  take 
them  to  find  and  understand  the 
"bottom  line"  of  the  report? 

Seek  out  a  good  professional 
editor  to  help  with  the  organization 
of  the  report  early  enough  to  be  able 
to  change  it.  Be  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  an  editor.  Recognize 
that  editors  have  different  strengths 
(e.g.,  some  can  do  substantial  re- 
writing and  reorganizing;  others  can 
copy  edit  for  punctuation,  spelling, 
etc.).  To  avoid  the  perils  of  choos- 
ing a  bad  editor,  you  might  want  to 
solicitrecommendations  from  other 
OTA  project  directors  who  have 
used  editors.  Sometimes  former 
OTA  project  directors,  good  ones, 
are  good  substantive  and  stylistic 
editors. 

Suggestion  4:  Try  to  be  self- 
conscious  about — and  therefore 
more  rigorous  in  analyzing — 
the  normative  choices  you  make 
in  conducting  assessments. 

OTA's  reputation  for  objectiv- 
ity is  central  to  the  agency '  s  useful- 
ness to  Congress.  Be  aware  of  the 
values  and  assumptions  you  bring 
when  you  select  research  methods 
and  data,  when  you  create  narra- 
tives about  information,  and  when 
you  choose  your  options.  Be  ex- 
plicit about  the  basis  for  possibly 


controversial  basic  assumptions 
underlying  your  analysis. 

Suggestion  5:  Keep  your  eye  on 
the  legislative  schedule. 

Make  sure  that  you  know  when 
the  committee  will  be  having  hear- 
ings or  marking  up  legislation  re- 
lated to  the  topic  of  the  assessment, 
so  that  you  can  be  as  responsive 
as  possible  to  the  committee's 
calendar. 

Suggestion  6:  Devote  increased 
effort  to  cmalyzing  the  effects 
and  effectiveness  of  any  options 
you  propose. 

Congressional  staff  interviewed 
by  the  policy  project  team  staff  said 
that  presenting  options  without 
analysis  was  not  useful  to  them. 

Suggestion  7:  Devote  increased 
effort  to  stakeholder  analysis. 

Congressional  staff  interviewed 
by  the  project  team  urged  OTA  to 
include  discussions  of  stakehold- 
ers' points  of  view  and  likely  reac- 
tion to  options.  Particularly  con- 
sider the  public's  interest,  which  is 
typically  not  addressed  by  lobby- 
ists. Seek,  through  the  literature  or 
direct  solicitation  of  authors' views, 
the  greatest  diversity  of  perspec- 
tives you  can. 
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Suggestion  8:  Consider  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  problems 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  analy- 
sis of  issues,  where  applicable. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  treat  many  technology  is- 
sues as  uniquely  American  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  different  perspec- 
tives may  provide  OTA  with  new 
insights  in  analyzing  domestic  is- 
sues. For  some  topics  (e.g.,  climate 
change),  discussion  of  the  interna- 
tional context  is  clearly  essential: 
for  others,  consideration  of  other 
nations'  experiences  and  ap- 
proaches may  not  be  essential  but 
may  still  be  valuable  for  compara- 
tive purposes. 


Suggestion  9:  Consider  alter- 
natives to  more  Federal  inter- 
vention. 

OTA  reports  are  replete  with 
options  for  greater  Federal  inter- 
vention. Rarely  do  the  reports  sug- 
gest no  action  at  all  or  less  Federal 
intervention.  In  many  of  the  studies 
that  OTA  undertakes,  more  Federal 
intervention  may  be  the  only  fea- 
sible or  effective  option  for  dealing 
with  an  identified  problem.  In  other 
cases,  however,  there  may  be  roles 
for  state  and  local  governments  or 
for  the  private  sector.  Given  OTA's 
role  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, it  may  be  appropriate  to  fo- 
cus on  options  proposing  greater 
Federal  intervention.  At  a  mini- 
mum, however,  note  that  there  are 
roles  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments or  for  market  solutions  and 
outline  them  (if  you  do  not  fully 
analyze  them). 


Suggestion  10:  Learn  about 
policy  analysis  from  your  col- 
leagues. 

Read  reports  from  other  pro- 
grams to  broaden  your  knowledge 
ofsuccessful  or  creative  approaches 
to  policy  analysis.  You  might  learn 
lessons  that  are  applicable  to  your 
assessment.  Consider  the  policy 
analysis  experience  of  other  OTA 
staff,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
your  program.  Identify  other  staff 
whose  work  you  find  particularly 
thoughtful.  Pick  their  brains  for 
ideas  and  techniques  for  improving 
your  own  policy  analysis. 

To  those  OTA  staff  who  are 
approached  by  others:  be  collegial, 
your  efforts  will  probably  be  recip- 
rocated. 
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CHAPTER    TWO 


I  he  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-484)  created  the 
Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA) ". . .  to  pro- 
vide early  indications  of  the 
probable  beneficial  and  ad- 
verse impacts  of  the  appli- 
cations of  technology  and  to 
develop  other  coordinate  in- 
formation which  may  assist 
the  Congress."  Given  little 
more  guidance  than  that,  the 
fledgling  OTA  embarked  on 
an  odyssey,  confronting  nu- 
merous tasks  and  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  in  the  service 
of  the  legislative  branch.    Early 
OTA  analysts  spent  many  hours 
delving  into  the  complexities  of 
technological  issues  that  they  were 
charged  to  understand  and  skill- 
fully analyze  in  order  to  inform 
their  demanding  client.  Over  the 
years,  an  OTA  process  evolved  to 
equip  the  analysts  with  some  "tools" 
of  the  policy  analysis  trade;  and 
overall,  the  agency  has  acquired  an 
excellent  reputation  for  competence 
and  reliability  in  its  work.  The  gen- 
eral belief  within  the  agency  is  that 
OTA  does  better  policy  analysis 
than  it  once  did  but  that  it  can  still 
improve. 


About 

this 

study 


Responding  to  widespread  in- 
terest within  the  agency,  OTA's 
Director  John  Gibbonsasked  a  small 
group  of  OTA  staff  to  conduct  an 
assessment  of  policy  analysis  in 
full  OTA  reports.  Full  OTA  reports 
contain  "major  policy  content"  and 
are  produced  with  the  assistance  of 
an  advisory  panel.'  The  hope  was 
that  the  assessment  would  provide 
information  about  OTA  policy 
analysis  that  would  enable  OTA's 
staff  to  improve  their  work.  The 
project  began  in  September  1992 
and  was  completed  in  the  early  part 
of  1 993.  It  involved  five  staff  mem- 
bers; in  addition.  $20,000  was  al- 
lotted for  contracts  and  workshops. 
In  essence,  the  goal  was  to  discover 


how  (and  how  well)  OTA 
jjolicy  analysts  transform  the 
relevant  facts  regarding  sci- 
ence, engineering,  econom- 
ics, political  science,  law, 
etc.,  into  a  written  report 
that  provides  useful  infor- 
mation to  congressional 
committees  about  the  prob- 
lems the  country  faces  and 
potential  solutions. 

Like  other  OTA  assess- 
ments, this  project  enlisted 
the  help  of  an  advisory  panel , 
in  this  case  composed  of 
senior  OTA  staff  and  chaired  by  a 
former  OTA  program  manager,  now 
a  division  director  at  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  The  advi- 
sory panel  members  met  twice  over 
the  course  of  the  study,  first  to  give 
advice  on  the  project  study  plan, 
while  the  second  meeting  focused 


'  Although  the  focus  of  this  assessment  was 
on  policy  analysis  in  full  OTA  rcpons,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  thai  the  publication 
of  full  reports  is  only  one  type  of  OTA 
activity.  OTA  also  publishes  background 
papers,  briefs  congressional  staff  and  an- 
swers their  inquiries,  provides  testimony 
before  congressional  committees,  etc.  This 
assessment  did  not  consider  how  lo  improve 
other  OTA  prixlucts  or  activities. 
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Table  2-1.  Summary  of  information  sources  for  the  OTA  policy  project 


Source 


Methods  of  collection 


Purpose 


Task  »1:  OTA  reports 

Sample  0(1 8  OTA 
assessments 


Content  analysis 


Characterize  and  judge  various 
elements  of  OTA  policy  analysis. 


Project  directors  of  the 
18  OTA  assessments 


Task  #2:  Otiier  views 

Rtrmer  congressional  staff 


Interviews 


Contract  papers 
and  interviews 


Inform  tfie  reviewers  atxjut  the  policy- 
relevant  material  in  the  report  and 
methods  used  in  the  assessment  process. 


Identify  "ideaT  and  "minimal"  critefia  for 
useful  policy  analysts;  evaluate  three 
OTA  reports  on  the  tasis  of  ttie 
selected  criteria. 


Current  congressional  staff        Interviews 


Comment  on  OTA  policy  analysis,  especially 
areas  where  it  is  particularly  strong  and  areas 
that  need  improvement. 


Former  OTA  staff 


Outside  policy 
analysis  experts 


Written  response  to  a 
que^onnaire  and  ^lort 
contract  papers 


OTA  vratlcshop  with  brief 
foAow-up  memoranda 


Comment  on  the  OTA  approach  to  policy 
analysis,  especially  ttie  assessment  process 
and  how  It  shapes  the  policy  analysis  sections 
of  reports. 

Provide  additional  insights  into  perceptions 
of  OTA  policy  analysis  and  the  OTA 
assessment  process. 


First-time  OTA 
project  (Erectors 


Interviews 


Comment  on  their  own  experience  with  the 
OTA  assessment  process. 


Policy  analysis  literature 
and  early  examination 
of  OTA 


Literature  review 


Identify  relevant  articles  and  r^jorts  from 
an  existing  txxty  of  literature  on  policy  analysis 
and  on  OTA,  and  compile  in  a  notebook  for 
OTA  staff  use. 


Advisory  panel 


Meetings  and  document  review       Help  shape  prtHect  work  plan  arKJr^x>rt  writing. 


'.^^^ 


on  an  initial  draft  of  this  report. 
Some  advisory  panel  memt>er$ai$o 
participated  in  the  one-day  work- 
shop with  a  group  of  outside  policy 
analysis  experts. 


To  appraise  OTA  policy  analy- 
sis in  full  reports,  the  project  team 
developed  a  study  plan  with  two 
major  tasks.  One  was  the  examina- 


OTA  full  assessments  (Task  #1). 
The  second  task  was  the  solicita- 
tion of  views  on  OTA 's  policy  analy- 
sis from  a  broad  range  of  individu- 


tion  and  evaluation  of  a  sample  of       als  familiar  with  OTA's  work,  in- 
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eluding  current  and  former  con- 
gressional staff,  former  OTA  staff, 
and  a  special  group  of  outside  ob- 
servers (Task  #2).  These  two  tasks 
are  described  in  the  next  two  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter.  Information 
sources  for  the  two  tasks  are  briefly 
summarized  in  table  2-1.  The  full 
study  plan  for  the  project  is  repro- 
duced in  appendix  A. 

Examination  of  a  sample 
of  OTA  full  assessments 
(Tasl(#1) 

Eighteen  OTA  reports  identified  by 
the  OTA  program  managers  as  ex- 
amples of  "good  policy  analysis" 
were  read  and  evaluated  by  the 
OTA  policy  project  team  (see  box 
2-A).  In  the  selection  of  reports, 
program  managers  were  asked  to 
try  to  select  reports  completed  since 
1 985,  so  that  the  project  team  would 
be  able  to  interview  the  project 
director  of  each  report.  The  project 
team  decided  not  to  consider  the 
impact  ofa  report  (e.g.,  legislation, 
testimony,  media  coverage  follow- 
ing a  report's  release)  as  a  measure 
of  the  quality  of  its  policy  analysis, 
preferring  instead  to  consider  each 
assessment  as  a  "stand-alone"  docu- 
ment. 

The  process  of  evaluating  the 
sample  of  1 8  reports  was  extensive. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  a 
questionnaire  was  develofjed  as  a 
guide  to  reading  and  characterizing 
the  various  elements  of  interest  in 
the  reports.  The  questionnaire,  re- 
produced in  appendix  B,  included 


questions  covering  two  major  com- 
ponents of  policy  analysis  found  in 
most  OTA  reports:  1)  policy  con- 
text, findings,  and  issues:  and  2) 
goals  and  options  (see'  box  1  -A  In 
ch.  I). 

Each  of  the  1 8  reports  was  as- 
signed to  a  pair  of  reviewers  on  the 
policy  project  team,  a  primary  re- 
viewer and  a  secondary  reader. 
Using  the  first  part  of  the  question- 
naire found  in  appendix  B,  the  pri- 
mary reviewer  interviewed  the 
project  director  to  gain  a  quick  ori- 
entation to  the  material  and  help 
identify  the  policy-relevant  con- 
text and  noteworthy  features  of  the 
analysis.  Following  the  interview, 
the  report  was  read  by  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  reader  aided 
by  the  second  part  of  the  project 
team's  questionnaire.  After  read- 
ing a  report,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary readers  met  to  discuss  their 
evaluations  and,  where  possible,  to 
reach  some  agreement  on  the  as- 
pects of  the  policy  analysis  identi- 
fied during  the  evaluation. 

After  the  long  questionnaire  for 
each  report  was  completed,  the  team 
wrote  a  one-page  summary  of  find- 
ings for  each  report.  In  addition, 
the  team  devised  a  shorter  ques- 
tionnaire to  rate  each  report  on  some 
specific  "dimensions"  or  "ele- 
ments" identified  in  the  first  round 
by  the  team  (see  app.  C  for  the  form 
and  frequency  distributions  for  each 
rated  dimension).  This  second  round 
of  scoring  served  as  the  basis  for  a 
statistical  analysis  (see  ch.  4).  The 
longer  form  helped  in  the  elucida- 


tion of  the  variety  of  analytic  ap- 
proaches found  in  OTA  reports  (see 
ch.  5). 

The  18-report  sample  (equiva- 
lent to  three-fourths  of  the  full  re- 
ports released  in  a  typical  year)  was 
large  enough  to  allow  the  project 
team  to  recognize  general  tenden- 
cies in  policy  analysis  and  report 
writing  across  the  agency  and  iden- 
tify a  few  patterns  or  themes  that 
identify  "problems"  with  OTA  re- 
ports. Many  of  these  were  ampli- 
fied by  other  kinds  of  data  collected 
through  interviews  and  retrospec- 
tive accounts  by  participants  in  the 
OTA  assessment  process.  The 
sample  was  not  large  enough  to 
support  conclusions  at  the  program 
or  division  level. 

Other  views  of  OTA  policy 
analysis  (Task  #2) 

The  second  majortask  forthe  policy 
project  team  was  to  gain  a  system- 
atic sense  of  the  perceptions  and 
expectations  of  OTA '  s  work  from  a 
broad  range  of  individuals.  This 
task  had  six  major  components. 

First,  four  former  congressional 
staffers — who  were  from  both 
Houses  and  parties  of  Congress  and 
had  handled  a  wide  variety  of  issues 
while  on  the  Hill — were  given  con- 
tracts to  provide  written  evalua- 
tions of  the  policy  analysis  in  a 
sample  of  12  OTA  reports  (using 
their  own  criteria  for  good  policy 
analysis)  (see  app.  A-3).  In  the  first 
paper,  the  former  staff  were  asked 
to  identify  criteria  they  would  use 
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Box  2-A.  The  sample  of  18  OTA  reports  examined  by  the  project  team 

The  following  1 8  OTA  reports — selected  by  ttie  agency's  program  managers,  using  their  own  criteria,  as  examples 
of  "good  policy  analysis"-^were  read  and  evaluated  by  the  OTA  policy  project  team.'-Some  program  managers 
articulated  the  criteria  on  which  they  based  their  choices  (e.g.,  "sorted  corrplex  issues."  "defined  a  number  of 
alternative  scenarios."  "written  in  remarkat>ly  good  English,"  and  one  criterion  which  the  policy  project  team  had 
urged  not  be  used,  "greatest  inpacTI;  other  program  managers  did  not  specify  ttieir  criteria. 

Reports  From  Division  A  (Energy,  Materials,  and  International  Security): 

Energy  and  Materials  Program 

Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Uricertainty,  Fetjruary  1984 

Improving  Autonrtobile  Fuel  Economy,  October  1991 

Internationa  Security  arvi  Commerce  Program 
Exploring  the  Moon  and  Mars,  July  1991 
Hokfing  the  Edge:  Maintaining  the  Defense  Technology  Base,  April  1989 

Industry,  Technology,  and  Employment  Program 
Serious  Reduction  of  Hazardous  Waste,  Septenntier  1986 
Making  Things  Better.  Competing  in  Manufacturing,  February  1990 

Reports  From  Division  B  (Health  and  Life  Sciences): 

Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program 
Mafjping  Our  Genes:  Genome  Projects — How  Big,  How  Fast?,  April  1988 
Ownership  of  Human  Tissues  and  Cells,  March  1 987 

Food  and  Renewat3le  Resources  Program 
Enhancing  the  Qi^ity  of  U.S.  Grain  for  International  Trade,  February  1989 
Enhancing  Agriculture  in  Africa:  A  Role  for  U.S.  Development  Assistance,  September  1988 

Health  Program 
Preventive  Health  Services  for  Medicare  Beneficiaries.  February  1990 
Indian  Health  Care,  April  1986 

Reports  From  Dhrision  C  (Science,  Information,  and  Natural  Resources): 

Oceans  and  Environment  Program 
Changing  by  Degrees:  St^is  To  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases,  Felxuary  1991 
Conpiex  Cteanip:  The  Environmental  Legacy  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Production,  Felxuary  1991 

Science,  Education,  artd  Transportation  Program 
Transportation  of  HazarJous  Materials,  July  1986 
Power  On!  New  Tools  for  Teaching  and  Learning,  September  1988 

Telecommunicaaon  and  Corrputing  Technologies  Program 
Finding  a  Balance:  Corrputer  Software.  Intellectual  Property,  and  the  Challenge  of 
Technological  Change,  May  1992 
Critical  Connections:  Comnajnication  for  tfie  Future,  January  1990 

*N0TE;  IfMliaiy.  the  ntn«  program  managers  were  asfced  to  nominate  three  fcpOfU«acti,  for  atolsd  of  27  (sw  app.  A-2  t<y  a  liM  of  tr«  onginal  ?7  re^^ 
constrainta  forced  the  proiect  teem  to  rurrow  the  anginal  sample  of  27  reports  to  1 8  repods  Ci.e.,  two  raports  per  program).  The  reduction  of  the  sample  from 
27 10  f  8  raports  was  done  aomewt^  arbitiarity,  but  five  reports  were  dropped  on  the  basis  of  the  observation  that  they  were  diracted  by  a  protect  diractor  with 
another  report  the  taam  would  be  evaliafang.  (Two  of  the  tftree  reports  nominaled  by  five  program  managers  vrere  directed  by  a  single  prefect  (Erector.) 
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to  judge  "good"  policy  analysis.  In 
the  second  paper,  they  were  asked 
to  apply  these  criteria  to  the  evalu- 
ation of  three  OTA  reports,  nearly 
all  from  the  18-report  sample.^  Af- 
ter they  submitted  their  papers,  the 
four  former  Hill  staff  came  to  OTA 
for  a  roundtable  discussion  to  elabo- 
rate on  their  impressions  of  what 
was  most  and  least  valuable  in  the 
OTA  reports  they  reviewed. 

In  a  second,  related  effort,  13 
current  congressional  staff  werein- 
di  vidually  interviewed  by  telephone 
by  members  of  the  project  team 
(see  app.  A-4).  Each  staff  member 
was  asked  a  series  of  questions 
designed  to  ascertain  his  or  her 
familiarity  with  OTA  reports  and 
views  regarding  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  OTA '  s  policy  analy- 
sis. 

Third,  five  former  OTA  staff 
were  given  contracts  to  deliver  two 
essays  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  OTA  policy  analysis  to 
the  project  team  (see  app.  A-5).  The 
first  paper  identified  the  distinctive 


features  of  OTA  policy  analysis 
based  upon  a  questionnaire  pro- 
vided by  the  project  team.  The  sec- 
ond, longer  paper  offered  a  per- 
sonal retrospective  of  the  OTA  as- 
sessment process  and  how  it  shapes 
both  the  content  and  presentation 
of  policy  analysis  in  reports. 

Fourth,  the  project  team  invited 
a  diverse  group  of  10  outside  ex- 
perts who  are  familiar  with  one  or 
several  aspects  of  OTA' s  work  to  a 
one-day  policy  workshop  to  tap 
them  for  their  perspectives  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  OTA '  s 
policy  analysis  (see  app.  A-6). 
These  outside  expwrts  represented  a 
wide  range  of  science  and  policy 
backgrounds.  Some  of  them  had 
served  on  past  OTA  advisory  pan- 
els. At  the  one-day  workshop,  which 
was  attended  by  the  project  team 
and  other  OTA  staff  members,  the 
10  outside  experts  discussed  vari- 
ous aspects  of  OTA  policy  analysis 
and  made  a  number  of  suggestions 
about  how  OTA  might  improve  its 
work.  After  the  workshop,  partici- 
pants sent  a  memorandum  to  the 


policy  project  team  to  convey  their 
overall  impressions  of  the  work- 
shop. 

Fifth,  12  recent  first-time  OTA 
project  directors  were  interviewed 
by  the  project  team.  Questions  fo- 
cused on  recounting  how  the  new 
project  director  conducted  his/her 
work  and  what  kinds  of  guidance 
they  found  helpful  while  working 
through  the  assessment  process  for 
the  first  time. 

Finally,  the  policy  project  team 
conducted  an  in-house  review  of 
the  policy  analysis  literature  and 
previous  analyses  of  OTA.  A  num- 
ber of  especially  insightful  articles 
and  books  were  identified  and  or- 
ganized in  a  separate  loose-leaf 
notebook  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  OTA  staff  (see  app.  D). 


'  Two  of  the  reports  reviewed  by  former 
congressional  staff  were  among  the  nine 
reports  dropped  from  the  original  list  of  27 
reports  originally  submitted  by  the  program 
managers  (see  note  in  box  2-A)  and  were  not 
reviewed  by  the  OTA  project  team. 
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CHAPTER    THREE 


An  important  mea- 
sure of  OTA  policy 
analysis  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  analysis 
in  an  OTA  report  is 
able  to  be  assimilated 
and  understood  by 
Congress,  usually 
through  congressional 
staff.  That  measure,  in 
turn,  depends  in  part 
on  how  well  an  OTA 
report  responds  to  the 
needs  of  both  the  com- 
mittee that  requested 
it  and  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  team 
decided  that  the  most 
straightforward  way 
of  discovering  OTA  reports'  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  Con- 
gress would  be  to  ask  OTA's  con- 
gressional clients.  TTius,  the  project 
team  turned  for  insights  to  a  group 
of  currentand  former  congressional 
staff  who  are  familiar  with  OTA's 
work  and  also  have  worked  for 
committees  that  have  requested 
OTA  studies.  To  help  counter  con- 
cerns that  some  committee  staff 
might  be  satisfied  with  OTA  policy 
analysis  for  political  reasons,  the 
policy  project  team  decided  to  so- 


to  the 
needs  of 
Congress 


licit  the  opinions  of  a  diverse,  bi- 
partisan group  of  1 7  Hill  staff.  The 
team  asked  four  former  congres- 
sional staff  to  provide  writtenevalu- 
ations  of  the  policy  analysis  in  a 
sample  of  12  OTA  reports  (three 
reports  each),  using  their  own  crite- 
ria for  good  policy  analysis,  and 
then  to  come  to  a  followup  meeting 
with  the  project  team  (see  app.  A- 
3).  In  addition,  the  team  interviewed 
13  current  congressional  staff  by 
telephone  to  ascertain  their  views 
on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 


OTA  reports  (see  app. 
A-4).  The  policy 
project  team  hoped  to 
gain  important  in- 
sights concerning  the 
way  OTA  is  regarded 
by  its  congressional 
clients,  while  taking 
advantage  of  the  het- 
erogeneous nature  of 
the  sample,  which  was 
intended  to  ensure  that 
any  perceptions  of  se- 
rious  deficiencies 
would  surface. 

To  obtain  a  differ- 
ent perspective  on  how 
well   OTA   reports 
meet  congressional 
needs,    the    policy 
project  team  also  consulted  five 
former  OTA  project  directors 
("OTA  alumni")  (see  app.  A-5). 
The  team  hoped  that  these  views 
would  draw  on  OTA  experience 
and  perspective  but  also  be  tem- 
pered by  time  and  experience  out- 
side the  agency.' 


'  The  five  former  OTA  project  directors  were 
also  asked  to  comment  on  other  aspects  of 
OTA's  culture  and  policy  analysis.  Addi- 
tional findings  on  these  topics  are  presented 
in  ch.  5. 
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Box  3-A.  Criteria  Identified  by  former  congressional  staff 
to  judge  "good"  policy  analysis. 

Most  often  cited: 

■  Reader-friendly/usable/accessible: 

useful  summary/overview 

request  context  given 

purpose  and  objectives  clearly  stated 

coherent/wefl-organized 

contains  an  index 

■  Objective 

■  Timely  from  a  congressional  perspective 

Also  cited: 

■  Reader-friendly/usable/accessiWe: 

parallel  structure  t)etween  summary  and  report 
descriptive  table  of  contents  up  front 
not  too  long 

■  Comprehensive/thoroiqh 

■  Accurate 

■  Key  assumptions  identified 

■  Commonly  accepted  methodology  used  in  performing  analysis 

■  Historical  contexts  given 

■  Alternatives  preserrted  in  reaching  any  recommendations 

■  Apolitical 

■  Strategies  for  improving  status  quo  well-analyzed 

■  Corrtains  sound-bites  for  men'^iers 


At  OTA's  request,  four  former 
congressional  staff  specified  what 
they  considered  criteria  for  "good" 
policy  analysis  in  an  OTA  report. 
The  three  criteria  on  which  there 
was  the  greatest  degree  of  unanim- 
ity among  the  four  were  as  follows: 

■  reader-friendliness, 

■  objectivity,  and 

■  timeliness  from  a  congressional 
perspective. 

Individual  staffers  also  speci- 
fied a  number  of  other  criteria  (see 


box  3-A),  but  on  these  points,  there 
was  less  unanimity.  As  discussed 
further  below,  the  consensus  among 
former  and  current  congressional 
staff  queried  was  that  OTA  reports 
generally  do  well  in  terms  of  objec- 
tivity— with  some  lapses — and  less 
well  on  reader-friendliness  and 
timeliness. 

READER- 
FRIENDLINESS 

The  former  congressional  staffers 
consulted  for  this  assessment  were 


in  strong  agreement  that  OTA 
should  give  considerable  attention 
to  structuring  of  OTA  reports  to 
make  them  more  reader-friendly 
(i.e.,  quickly  digestible)  for  con- 
gressional staffers  and  other  lay 
persons  with  a  short  amount  of  time 
to  assimilate  information.  The  over- 
all document  should  be  clearly  or- 
ganized to  steer  the  reader  to  the 
important  ideas  and  conclusions. 
The  reader-friendliness  of  a  report 
can  make  a  huge  difference  in  the 
usefulness  of  an  OTA  report  to  a 
congressional  staffer. 

The  views  expressed  by  one 
former  congressional  staffer  on 
these  points  are  typical  of  those 
expressed  by  several  others: 

In  my  experience,  very  few  staff 
read  a  major  report  in  its  en- 
tirety. If  it  is  well  done,  it  will  be 
used  as  a  reference  document:  if 
it  is  not  easy  to  use,  it  will  be 
used  very  little,  if  at  all.  Ease  of 
use  will  depend,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  how  the  overall  topic 
to  be  addressed  is  defined  and 
refined. . .  Ease  of  use  will  also 
depend  on  how  well  the  docu- 
ment is  organized  and  visually 
presented  to  make  finding  par- 
ticular information  or  answers 
to  specific  questions  relatively 
easy.  Creative  use  of  tables, 
graphs,  and  other  displays  of 
data  is  highly  desirable  to  pro- 
vide quick  access  to  complex 
material.  Any  temptation  on 
OTA's  part  to  slight  attention 
given  to  the  presentation  of  ma- 
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terial  in  order  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  content  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  resisted.  The  best 
analysis  in  the  world  will  not  be 
used  if  it  is  buried  in  pages  of 
unbroken  prose. 

Pie  importance  of  good  sum- 
maries in  OTA  reports  was  stressed 
repeatedly  by  congressional  staff- 
ers. Most  of  the  staffers  interviewed 
for  this  project  said  that  they  typi- 
cally read  only  the  summary  chap- 
ter of  an  OTA  report,  so  the  sum- 
mary should  include  all  the  most 
important  items — i.e.,  clearly  de- 
fined policy  issues,  summary  con- 
clusions, action  recommendations 
clearly  separated  in  the  text  for  easy 
location  and  identification.  In  addi- 
tion, the  staffers  said,  they  like  to  be 
able  to  track  the  summary's  find- 
ings and  conclusions  in  the  body  of 
the  report.  For  that  reason,  they 
said,  the  summary  of  an  OTA  re- 
port should  summarize  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  analysis  and  pro- 
vide the  reader  both  a  quick  over- 
view and  aguide  to  digging  deeper. 
In  the  words  of  one  former  staffer: 

Summaries  that  are  as  concise 
as  possible  without  sacrificing 
clarity  are  the  ideal,  with  backup 
material  for  any  particular  point 
easily  referenced  in  the  body  of 
the  report. 

One  staffer  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance of  a  full  table  of  contents  at 
the  front  of  the  report,  and  several 
stressed  the  need  for  an  index  (miss- 


ing in  nearly  half  of  the  18  OTA 
reports  in  the  policy  project's 
sample). 

The  former  congressional  staff 
asked  to  evaluate  1 2  OTA  reports 
reported  that  one-third  of  the  12 
reports  they  reviewed  had  major 
problems  in  organization  and  for- 
mat that  made  them  difficult  to 
use.-' Some  reports  were  criticized 
because  the  major  findings  and 
options  were  buried.  Some  repyorts 
were  criticized  because  the  sum- 
mary did  not  fully  represent  the 
contents  of  the  report  or  did  not 
facilitate  the  tracking  of  arguments 
in  the  rest  of  the  report.  These  and 
other  difficulties,  congressional 
staffers  said,  detracted  from  the 
reports'  usefulness  and  value  to 
them  because  they  need  to  be  able 
to  assimilate  a  report  quickly  and 
easily.  The  absence  of  indexes  in 
OTA  reports  was  criticized  on  simi- 
lar grounds.'  One  former  congres- 
sional staffer  suggested  that  OTA 
make  its  work  available  on  disk  as 
well  as  in  print.  OTA  recently  be- 
gan an  experiment  to  make  the  full 
text  ofourreports  available  through 
the  House  Information  Systems 
(HIS). 

OBJECTIVITY 

Many  congressional  staff  inter- 
viewed for  this  project  stressed  that 
one  of  OTA's  chief  assets  is  its 
reputation  for  objectivity,  noting 
that  if  the  agency  were  to  lose  that 
reputation — as  it  could  do  very 


quickly  if  a  few  biased  OTA  reports 
surfaced — OTA  would  be  of  little 
use  to  Congress.  One  former  con- 
gressional staffer  put  it  this  way: 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  OTA 
produces  objective  reports.  Nev- 
ertheless, continuing  that  tradi- 
tion of  objectivity  is  critical  to 
the  stature,  and  future,  of  OTA. 
In  fact,  it  is  probably  the  most 
important  aspect  of  an  OTA  re- 
port. Without  a  reputation  for 
objectivity,  the  agency  will  lose 
the  intellectual  support  of  their 
[sic]  colleagues,  and  the  quality 
of  the  members  on  advisory  pan- 
els and  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Advisory  Council  will  suf- 
fer. Moreover,  without  a  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity,  the  agency 
will  certainly  lose  support  in 
Congress . . .  Because  the  agency 
is  dependent  on  the  support  of 
TAB  [the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board]  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees, serious  allegations  of 
bias  could  undermine  the 
agency. 


'  Such  problems  were  also  encountered  by 
the  policy  project  team  in  the  sample  of  18 
OTA  reports.  The  pol  icy  project  team  judged 
just  over  half  the  reports  ( 1 0)  to  be  very  g(xx) 
or  excellent  in  terms  of  reader-friendliness; 
they  judged  the  other  reports  to  be  okay  or 
worse  (see  ch.  4  and  app.  C). 

'Nearly  half  (8)  of  the  18  OTA  reports  in  the 
sample  read  by  the  policy  project  team  did 
not  have  an  index. 
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What  is  meant  by  objectivity  in  an 
OTA  report?  Judgments  about 
OTA's  objectivity  are  themselves 
highly  subjective.  As  one  OTA  pro- 
gram manager  explains: 

[There  are]  several  different  pos- 
sible meanings  of  objectivity  in 
an  OTA  report,  and  .  .  .  the 
meaning  has  evolved  over  time 
and  in  different  programs  and 
issue  areas  to  the  point  where  we 
now  need  to  think  through  what 
we  mean  by  the  word. 

Although  three  of  the  four  former 
congressional  staffers  asked  to  give 
criteria  for  good  OTA  pol  icy  analy- 
sis explicitly  cited  objectivity  as 
one  criterion,  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
always  meant  the  same  thing  by  the 
term.  One  staffer  elucidated  what 
he  meant  as  follows: 

Objective:  Is  the  aruilysis  unbi- 
ased? Does  it,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally ,  favor  the  posi- 
tion of  any  particular  advocate 
party  involved  in  the  issue? 

Another  staffer  who  said  that  ob- 
jectivity was  "essential"  for  an  OTA 
report  gave  this  interpretation  of 
the  term: 

Objective:  Reliable  valid  data, 
scientifically  based  is  critical. 
Current  literature  review 
coupled  with  advice  from  a  spec- 
trum of  qualified  experts  must  be 
evident. 

In  any  event,  the  former  congres- 
sional staff  asked  to  review  and 


evaluate  a  sample  of  1 2  OTA  re- 
ports generally  judged  the  level  of 
objectivity  of  these  reports  to  be 
quite  high. 

However,  three  of  these  staffers 
identified  five  reports  with  lapses 
of  objectivity  (lapses  in  the  "con- 
text, findings,  and  issues"  part,  or  in 
the  "goals  and  options"  part,  or  in 
both).'' A  few  of  the  examples  the 
former  staff  pointed  to  in  these 
reports  seemed  to  be  major.  One  of 
the  OTA  reports  in  the  sample  of 
1 2,  for  example,  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  staffer  who  criticized  it 
for  unsubstantiated  advocacy.  This 
criticism  applied  to  both  the  "con- 
text, findings,  and  issues"  part  of 
the  report's  policy  analysis  and  to 
the  "goals  and  options"  part.  Most 
of  the  complaints  voiced  by  con- 
gressional staffers  about  objectiv- 
ity in  the  policy  analysis  in  OTA 
reports  were  less  serious.  Some 
complaints  stemmed  from  specific 
findings  in  the  report  that  did  not 
seem  adequately  supported. 

Other  complaints  about  objec- 
tivity by  staffers  stemmed  from  a 
report's  making  explicit  or  implicit 
recommendations  rather  than  pre- 
senting options.'  Some  options  were 
perceived  as  recommendations  be- 
cause the  report  presented  them  in 
a  way  that  seemed  to  favor  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action;  some  were 
perceived  as  recommendations  be- 
cause the  report  identified  only  one 
general  course  of  action.  Thus,  for 
example,  one  staffer  complained 
about  one  report: 


The  policy  options  .  .  .  are  not 
really  options  at  all  but  recom- 
mendations hidden  under  an- 
other name. 

Another  former  staffer  specifically 
noted  the  risk  of  making  implicit 
recommendations  by  presenting 
only  one  general  course  of  action 
rather  than  presenting  a  range  of 
alternatives: 

It  is  through  the  use  of  clearly 
stated  alternatives  that  the 
reader  can  be  impressed  that 
OTA  hasn't  just  derived  "an 
answer"  and  is  now  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  derive  the  right 
question  to  fit  the  answer. 


'  The  policy  project  learn  and  Ihe  former 
congressional  slaff  read  1 0  of  the  same  OTA 
assessments.  Both  the  project  team  and  the 
former  staffers  found  what  they  considered 
lapses  of  objectivity — either  real  or  appar- 
ent— infiveofthe  lOrepons.Thetwogniups 
differed,  however,  in  their  judgments  of 
which  five  reports  had  these  lapses.  Both 
groups  agreed  that  there  were  lapses  of  ob- 
jectivity in  two  specific  reports.  They  also 
agreed  thai  there  was  no  problem  with  objec- 
tivity in  two  other  specific  reports.  For  the 
remaining  six  reports,  the  two  groups  came 
to  opposite  conclusions  about  the  reports' 
objectivity.  Given  the  lack  of  agreement  about 
the  meaning  of  objectivity  in  an  OTA  report 
and  the  possibility  of  subjective  interpreta- 
tions, it  is  perfiaps  not  surprising  that  people 
come  to  different  judgments  about  the  level 
of  objectivity  in  specific  OTA  rep<irts. 

'  Seven  (40  percent)  of  the  1 8  OTA  reports 
the  policy  project  team  reviewed  included 
what  might  be  consideredexplicit  or  implicit 
recommendations  or  pt)licy  prescriptions  in 
the  options  (see  ch.  4). 
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Another  staffer,  in  viewing  a  report's 
apparent  lack  of  objectivity  in  the 
presentation  of  an  option,  per- 
ceived the  problem  primarily  as  an 
error  of  omission  rather  than  of 
commission: 

I  found  the  basis  for  suggesting 
such  a  change  intuitively  defen- 
sible, but  not  intellectually  so. 

Should  OTA  reports  make  recom- 
mendations in  options,  either  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  (e.g.,  by  pre- 
senting one  set  of  possible  courses 
of  action  more  strongly  than  oth- 
ers)? Contrary  to  in-house  folklore, 
the  Technology  Assessment  Act 
does  not  prohibit  OTA  from  mak- 
ingrecommendations.  Furthermore, 
the  policy  project  team  was  unable 
to  locate  any  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board  (TAB)  or  OTA 
Director's  policy  explicitly  discuss- 
ing recommendations  or  other  types 
of  policy  directives  in  OTA  reports. 
Several  views  on  whether  rec- 
ommendations in  OTA  report  op- 
tions are  appropriate  were  provided 
by  congressional  staff  interviewed 
for  this  assessment.  Most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  congressional  staff  said 
that  OTA  staff  should  recognize 
that  they  are  treading  on  thin  ice 
when  making  recommendations, 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly.  Sev- 
eral congressional  staffers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  OTA  should  never 
recommend  or  prescribe  a  particu- 
lar path,  but  should  present  options 
with  supporting  analysis  compar- 


ing their  effectiveness.  One  current 
staffer  made  this  argument  on  the 
grounds  that,  unl  ike  Congress,  OTA 
is  not  "accountable"  for  its  pro- 
nouncements (except  indirectly 
through  TAB). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  con- 
gressional staff  consulted  for  this 
assessment  said  that  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  few  cases  in  which 
available  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  a  particular  option 
to  reach  a  specified  goal.  In  those 
few  cases,  they  said,  OTA  owes  the 
Congress  an  honest  statement  to 
that  effect  and  may  present  its  "em- 
pirically based  policy  prescriptions" 
accordingly.  If  a  report  does  present 
an  "empirically  based  policy  pre- 
scription," however,  there  should 
beextraordinarily  solid  analysis  and 
arguments  in  support  of  the  direc- 
tive.' Otherwise,  OTA  will  run  the 
risk  of  losing  its  hard-won — and 
vitally  important — reputation  for 
objectivity. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable 
confusion  among  OTA  staff  con- 
cerning the  agency's  policy  about 
recommendations  or  policy  pre- 
scriptions in  options.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  views  on  this  topic  among 
former  OTA  project  directors  were 
polarized.  At  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum was  a  project  director  who  felt 
that  OTA  should  never  make  rec- 
ommendations. OTA  had  no  reason 
to  exist  if  it  fell  into  the  trap  of 
advocacy: 


Congress  has  little  need  for  ad- 
vice from  another  advocacy  or- 
ganization. .  .  .  On  this  reason- 
ing, no  OTA  report  can  be  too 
even-handed. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
was  one  who  found  fault  with  OTA 
for  not  being  activist  enough  in 
advocating  viewpoints.  He  asserted: 

The  one  stylistic  tendency  that 
should  be  avoided,  or  minimized, 
is  an  orientation  and  priority  to 
be  factually  correct,  balanced, 
fair,  objective,  comprehensive, 
and  academically  correct,  with 
little  explicit  strategic  design  to 
be  effective  as  an  agent  of 
change. 

The  policy  project  team  did  not 
have  the  time  to  pursue  this  issue  to 
the  depth  it  would  have  liked  but 
believes  consideration  and  clarifi- 
cation of  OTA's  policy  (or  lack 
thereoO  is  required. 

TIMELINESS 

On  another  issue,  timeliness,  many 
congressional  staffers  felt  that  OTA 
has  often  fallen  short.  Reports  often 
take  too  long  to  produce  and  their 
usefulness  may  thus  be  diminished. 
Timeliness  has  two  aspects.  First, 


'  The  project  team  judged  that  "empirically- 
based  policy  prescriptions"  (sometimes  la- 
beled options)  were  present  and  well  sup- 
ported in  about  three  of  the  1 8  reports  in  its 
sample  (seech.  4).  One  of  these.  Tranipor/a- 
lion  of  Hazardous  Materials,  is  discussed  in 
ch.  5. 
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there  is  the  overall  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  produce  an  OTA  study, 
which  averaged  close  to  two  years 
for  the  studies  read  by  the  project 
team — coincidentally  the  lifetime 
of  a  Congress.'  This  gives  rushed 
staffers  the  impression  that  OTA 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
useful  answers  within  the  main 
timeline  of  interest.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  policy 
project  team  found  several  cases 
where  an  OTA  report  provided 
important  input  to  legislation  passed 
up  to  five  years  after  the  report 
release  date.  Second,  complaints 
were  heard  that  OTA  reports  are 
often  not  available  in  time  for  im- 
portant mark-ups.  There  is  a  miti- 
gating argument  here,  too:  that  the 
report  release  date  is  partially  de- 
termined by  the  request  date,  which 
is  the  province  of  committee  staff." 
Nevertheless,  staff  would  gener- 
ally be  pleased  if  at  least  some  OTA 
reports  were  produced  more  rap- 
idly, knowing  full  well  that  their 
scope  or  depth  would  have  to  be 
reduced. 

In  fact,  the  policy  project  team 
found  that  at  least  two  reports  of  the 
18  were  produced  relatively 
quickly:  Exploring  the  Moon  and 
Mars  (six  months)  and  Improving 
Automobile  Fuel  Economy  (15 
months).  In  both  cases,  the  project 
director  had  substantial  experience 
at  OTA  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  topic  in  general,  which  made 
the  quick  turnaround  possible.  The 
two  reports  were  considered  good 
and  useful  reports,  both  by  OTA 


personnel  and  congressional  staff, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
some  cases,  by  calling  on  experi- 
enced project  directors  who  have 
worked  on  related  topics,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  OTA  to  do  analytically 
sound  and  useful  work  for  Con- 
gress in  considerably  less  than  two 
years.  The  other  reports  read  by  the 
project  team  ranged  up  to  over  36 
months  in  length  of  time  to  com- 
plete and  averaged  26  months. 

"CONTEXT"  OR 
"OPTIONS"? 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  OTA 
reports,  the  OTA  policy  project  team 
found  that  OTA  reports  typically 
have  two  components: 

1 .  analysis  of  the  policy  problem, 
including  discussion  of  the  policy 
context,  findings,  and  issues;  and 

2.  identification  and  analysis  of 
potential  solutions,  i.e.,  goals 
and  options  for  congressional 
consideration  (see  box  5-A  in 
ch.  5). 

These  two  components  are  referred 
to  below  in  the  shorthand  "context" 
and  "options." 

The  policy  project  concluded 
from  its  evaluation  of  18  reports 
that  OTA  reports  typically  devote 
more  time,  effort,  and  pages  to 
analysis  of  the  context  than  to  pre- 
sentation and  analysis  of  options 
(see  ch.  5).  Thus,  an  important  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is  whether,  in  the 
views  of  congressional  requesters, 
OTA  tends  to  allocate  the  correct 
fraction  of  energy  to  each.  The 
opinions  of  current  requesting  staff 


vary,  perhaps  indicating  that  hard 
and  fast  generalities  on  this  topic 
are  impossible  to  make.  Of  1 3  indi- 
vidualsqueried,  four  felt  that  analy- 
sis of  options  was  more  useful  to 
staff  (with  some  emphasizing  tech- 
nical analysis).  Four  felt  that  analy- 
sis of  context  was  more  important. 
The  other  five  wanted  both,  but 
three  of  them  thought  that  options 
were  more  important. 

Although  congressional  staffers 
interviewed  by  the  policy  project 
team  disagreed  on  the  importance 
of  including  options  in  reports,  there 
was  one  point  on  which  they  were 
virtually  unanimous:  namely,  that 
OTA  should  analyze  the  options 
that  it  presents.  Some  stated  this 
sentiment  even  more  strongly:  Do 
not  bother  providing  a  list  of  op- 
tions unless  the  report  analyzes  their 
effects  and  effectiveness.  An  infer- 
ence may  be  that  in  OTA  reports 
where  the  requesters  really  want 
OTA  to  present  options,  the  analy- 
sis of  options  should  receive  more 
attention  than  OTA  project  teams 
typically  give  it  today.'' 


'  Two  years  was  the  average  length  of  lime 
required  lo  produce  an  OTA  study,  based  on 
the  periods  reported  as  being  required  to 
complete  the  1 8  rcpons  read  by  the  project 
team. 

'This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  closer 
contacts  between  OTA  and  requesting  com- 
mittee staff,  both  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  request  letter  and  during  the  study. 

'  The  policy  project  team  judged  the  analysis 
of  policy  options  to  be  deficient  in  about 
half  of  the  rep<ms  in  its  18-report  sample 
(see  ch.  4). 
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CHAPTER    FOUR 


The  core  of  the  OTA 
policy  project,  at  least  in 
terms  of  person-hours 
devoted  to  analysis,  was 
a  review  of  a  sample  of 
OTA  reports.  Eighteen 
OTA  reports  identified  by 
the  nine  OTA  program 
managers  as  examples  of 
"good"  policy  analysis 
were  read  and  evaluated 
by  the  OTA  policy  project 
team  (see  box  2-A  in  ch. 
2).  The  process  used  to 
evaluate  these  1 8  reports 
took  shape  only  as  the  project  got 
underway.  The  process  involved 
the  use  of  two  forms  developed  by 
the  project  team  (see  box  4-A).  A 
rather  long  questionnaire  was  used 
to  interview  project  directors  and  to 
characterize  aspectsof  policy  analy- 
sis in  the  reports  (see  app.  B);  this 
resulted  in  the  elucidation  of,  among 
other  things,  the  variety  of  analyti- 
cal approaches  found  in  OTA  re- 
ports (see  ch.  5).  A  second,  shorter 
form  allowed  the  numerical  rating 
of  each  report  on  some  specific 
"dimensions"  or  "elements"  of 
policy  analysis.  The  ratings  from 
this  shorter  form,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  app.  C,  are  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  analysis  in  this  chapter. 


A  profile 

of  18  OTA 

reports 


The  policy  project  team's  focus 
on  18  OTA  reports  allows  for  sev- 
eral characterizations  of  how  OTA 
reports  present  the  results  of  an 
assessment.  The  diversity  of  what 
OTA  does  is  indeed  reflected  in  its 
reports:  scope,  style,  length,  and  a 
host  of  other  dimensions  that  the 
policy  project  team  developed  in- 
ductively are  presented  below.  The 
sources  were  many:  suggestions  by 
advisory  panel  members,  criteria 
suggested  by  former  committee 
staff,  and  debate  among  the  policy 
project  team  about  their  own  sup- 
positions and  experiences  with  the 
OTA  process.  In  general,  the  policy 
project  team  seeks  in  this  chapter  to 
reduce  patterns  observed  in  the  con- 


tents of  the  report  sample 
to  a  set  of  summary  sta- 
tistics. Such  numerical 
representation  misses 
detail  and  nuance  alike. 
Nevertheless,  it  provides 
an  overview  that  can  ori- 
ent the  reader  to  dimen- 
sions of  OTA's  policy 
analysis.  In  the  discus- 
sion that  follows,  these 
errors  of  omission  and 
commission  arediscussed 
in  the  aggregate  (i.e., 
without  citing  report 
titles).  Emphasis  on  positive  fea- 
tures of  OTA  reports,  with  attribu- 
tion, is  given  in  the  next  chapter  on 
ways  OTA  tells  a  story  (or  parts  of 
a  story)  well. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
nonrandom,  "purposive"  sample  of 
1 8  OTA  reports  read  and  rated  for 
this  study  makes  any  statistical 
analysis  more  heuristic  than  defmi- 
tive.  The  policy  project  team  can- 
not generalize  to  the  program  or 
division  level,  but  can  present  a 
picture  of  agency  tendencies  in 
policy  analysis  and  rejwrt  writing. 
(A  project  team  joke  is  that  this  is  a 
sample  of  18  statistical  "outliers" 
on  which  we  comment  at  our  peril.) 
Thus,  our  findings  focus  on  a  few 
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patterns  or  themes  that  identify 
"problems"  with  OTA  reports. 
Many  of  these  are  amplified  else- 
where in  this  report  by  other  kinds 
ofdata  collected  through  interviews 
and  retrospective  accounts  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  OTA  assessment 
process. 

FINDINGS  FROM 
THE  STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS 

Statistical  data  from  the  sample  of 
18  OTA  reports  indicate  that  the 
average  report  is  254  pages  long 
(with  a  range  of  104  to  395  pages), 
organized  in  eight  chapters  with 
three  appendices.  Only  about  half 
(8)  of  the  reports  in  the  sample  had 
an  index. 

Two-thirds  of  the  18  OTA  re- 
ports in  the  sample  were  requested 
by  a  single  congressional  commit- 
tee, and  the  rest  were  requested  by 
multiple  committees.'  The  list  of 
requesters  for  the  1 8  OTA  reports 
reviewed  by  the  policy  project  team 
encompasses  19  different  congres- 
sional committees.  These  commit- 
tees represent  a  fairly  good  cross- 
section  of  OTA'scongressional  cli- 
entele. Since  1985,  19  House  and 
16  Senate  committees  have  asked 
for  OTA  assessments.  Topping  the 
agency  list  of  House  requesters  of 
studies  since  1985  are  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  House  Science.  Space  and 
Technology  Committee;  these  same 
committees  also  topped  the  list  of 
requesters  of  the  18  reports  in  the 
sample  (requesting  five  reports 


each).  The  Senate  requesters  of  the 
1 8  reports  were  more  varied,  origi- 
nating from  eight  different  com- 
mittees. The  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee  are  the 
agency's  most  frequent  Senate  re- 
questers since  1985  but  requested 
only  one  and  two  reports,  respec- 
tively, in  the  1 8-report  sample.  Two 
other  Senate  committees  that  re- 
quested two  reports  each  were  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  dimensions  on  which  the 
policy  project  team  gathered  statis- 
tics on  the  18  OTA  reports  in  the 
sample  form  clusters  of  themes  and 
issues  of  varying  prominence  (see 
app.  C  for  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  reports  or  mean  scores  for 
each  rated  dimension).  These  are 
reviewed  below.  In  most  instances, 
average  values  for  the  entire  report 
sample  are  reported.  It  is  important 
to  point  out,  however,  that  there 
was  significant  report-to-report 
variation. 

Scale  of  effort  and 
disciplinary  makeup  of 
project  teams 

Two  indicators  of  project  scale  of 
effort  are  budget  and  average  size 
of  the  project  staff.  Almost  two- 
thirds  ( 1 1 )  of  the  18  reports  in  the 
sample  cost  from  $300,000  to 
$600,000;  the  remaining  one-third 
cost  less  than  this  (4)  or  more  (3). 


The  18  projects  in  the  sample 
had  an  average  staff  size  of  four, 
including  the  project  director.  Half 
of  the  1 8  assessments  were  directed 
by  a  natural  (physical  or  biological) 
scientist  or  engineer.  The  other  nine 
assessments  were  directed  by  an 
economist,  by  a  social  scientist  or  a 
person  with  a  "policy  degree,"  or 
by  a  person  from  some  other  disci- 
pline. Two-thirds  of  the  projects 
included  a  social  or  policy  scientist 
(by  degree)  on  the  staff;  and  two- 
thirds  included  a  natural  scientist  or 
engineer.  One-third  of  the  projects 
included  a  lawyer;  and  one-sixth  of 
the  projects  included  an  economist.^ 

Reader-friendliness 
of  the  18  OTA  reports 

The  preceding  chapter  noted  the 
importance  to  congressional  staff 
of  being  able  readily  to  grasp  the 
central  findings,  issues,  and  op- 
tions in  an  OTA  report  and  being 
able  to  track  the  points  made  in  the 
summary  chapter  through  the  rest 
of  the  report.  Various  features  of  a 
report  enhance  a  report's  accessi- 
bility/reader-friendliness for  con- 
gressional readers — a  good  sum- 
mary chapter  (e.g.,  useful  summary/ 
overview),  request  context  given, 
purpose  and  objectives  clearly 
stated,  coherent  and  well  organized. 


'  One  of  Ihe  1 8  reports  was  requested 
by  six  committees  (two  House  com- 
mittees and  four  Senate  committees). 

'  For  information  on  the  disciplinary 
composition  of  OTA'senlire  research 
staff,  see  ch.  6. 
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Box  4-A.  A  note  on  methods  for  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  18  OTA  reports. 


The  process  used  for  reading  and  evaluating  the  1 8 
OTA  reports  nominated  by  program  managers  evolved 
over  the  course  of  the  policy  project.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  project,  a  questionnaire  was  developed  as  a  guide  to 
reading  and  characterizing  ttie  various  elements  of 
interest  in  the  reports  (see  app.  B).  The  questionnaire 
included  questions  covering  two  major  components  of 
policy  analysis  found  in  most  OTA  reports:  1)  policy 
context,  findings,  and  issues;  and  2)  goals  arKl  options 
(see  box  1-A  in  ch.  1).  Each  of  the  18  repwrts  was 
assigned  to  a  pair  of  reviewers  on  the  policy  project 
team,  a  primary  reviewer  and  a  secondary  reader.  The 
primary  reviewer  interviewed  the  project  director  to  gain 
a  quick  orientation  to  the  material  and  help  identify  the 
policy-relevant  context  arKl  noteworttiy  features  of  the 
analysis.  Then  both  the  primary  af»d  secondary  reader 
read  the  report,  using  the  second  part  of  the  question- 
naire. Si±>sequently,  the  two  readers  met  to  discuss 
their  evaluations  and,  wtiere  possible,  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  the  aspects  of  the  policy  analysis  identi- 
fied diaing  the  evaluation. 

After  completing  the  long  questionnaire  for  each 
report,  tfie  primary  and  secondary  reviewer  wrote  a  one- 
page  summary  of  findings.  That  summary  proved  only 
slightly  less  cumbersome  than  the  long  questionnaire, 
however,  so  the  policy  pwoject  team  devised  a  shorter 


questionnaire  to  rate  each  report  on  some  specific 
"dimensions"  or  "elements"  identified  in  the  first  round 
by  the  team  (see  app.  C).  This  "statistical  tabulation 
form"  was  drafted,  pilot  tested,  aruj  revised  several 
times  and  served  as  the  basis  for  a  statistical  analysis 
of  p>articular  dimensions  of  the  policy  analysis  in  the 
sample  of  18  OTA  reports.  The  primary  and  secondary 
readers  used  the  fomn  independently  and  then  dis- 
cussed Ifieir  ratings  and  agreed  upon  a  single  combined 
(consensus)  rating  for  each  question.  Many  of  the 
questions  required  assignment  of  a  numerical  rating  on 
a  1  to  5  scale,  witti  1  being  "poor,"  2  tjeing  "fair,"  3  "okay," 
4  "very  good,"  and  5  "excellent." 

Once  the  ratings  for  all  18  reports  were  done,  the 
team  produced  frequency  distritxitions  and  mean  scores 
for  each  rated  dimension  (see  app.  C  for  the  report 
frequency  distribution,  mean  scores,  or  other  measires 
of  each  rated  dimension).  The  team  also  generated  a 
series  of  scattergrams  to  inspect  how  the  ratings  on 
policy  and  context  varied  tiy:  broad  field  of  project 
director's  training,  type  of  assessment  (e.g.,  narrow  vs. 
broad),  ar»d  primary  reviewer  on  the  project  team  Ttiere 
were  almost  no  systematic  variations  and  very  few 
identifiable  clusters  (whkJh  is  why  none  is  reproduced 
here).  In  other  words,  what  was  cause  and  what  was 
effect  remained  murky. 


contains  an  index,  effective  use  of 
typography,  graphics,  etc.  (see  ch. 
5). 

On  a  scale  of  1  (poor)  to  5  (excel- 
lent), the  policy  project  team  gave 
the  18  reports  in  the  sample  an 
average  rating  of  3.4  (between  okay 
and  very  good)  for  reader-friendli- 
ness (see  app.  C).  The  team  gave 
just  over  half  the  reports  (10)  a 
score  of  4  or  above  (very  good  or 
better)  for  overall  reader-friendli- 
ness; the  other  eight  reports  fell 
below  this  level. 


The  details  are  sobering.  In  some 
of  the  reports,  the  findings  and  op- 
tions were  so  buried  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  them. 
The  ease  of  locating  issues  and 
fmdings  was  another  dimension  of 
reader-friendliness  the  team  con- 
sidered in  each  report;  the  mean 
rating  was  3.4  (with  less  than  half  of 
the  sample  garnering  a  4  or  5).  In 
many  reports,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
where  in  the  report  details  on  mate- 
rial presented  in  the  summary  could 
be  found.  Some  reports  took  hours 


to  assimilate;  others  literally  re- 
quired days. 

TTie  team  found  close  parallel- 
ism between  the  organization  of  the 
summary  and  the  rest  of  the  report 
in  only  seven  of  the  1 8  reports;  four 
reports  had  no  parallelism  at  all. 
The  absence  of  parallel  construc- 
tion of  the  summary  and  otherchap- 
ters  often  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
reader  to  use  the  summary  as  a 
guide  to  the  rest  of  the  report.  Ten 
of  the  1 8  reports  included  no  index. 
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Objectivity  and 
recommendations  in 
the  18  OTA  reports 

OTA's  reputation  for  objectivity  is 
viewed  by  some  as  one  of  its  chief 
assets  (see  ch.  3).  If  OTA  were  to 
lose  this  reputation — as  it  could  do 
very  quickly  if  a  few  reports  with 
serious  problems  in  objectivity  sur- 
faced— the  agency  would  be  in  se- 
rious trouble. 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
found  lapses  of  objectivity  that  it 
considered  a  problem  (major  or 
minor)  in  one-third  of  the  1 8  reports 
it  reviewed  (see  app.  C).  Some  re- 
ports had  lapses  in  the  "policy  con- 
text, findings,  and  issues"  part  of 
the  report,  some  had  them  in  the 
"goals  and  options"  part,  and  some 
had  them  in  both.  In  one  report 
among  the  18  the  team  reviewed, 
the  arguments  seemed  so  one-sided 
or  so  lacking  in  support  that  the 
report  seemed  open  to  the  charge  of 
outright  advocacy.  In  a  couple  of 
other  reports,  the  objectivity  ap- 
peared questionable  because  the 
basis  for  a  report's  controversial 
basic  premise  was  not  explicitly 
stated  (e.g.,  the  report  considered 
how  to  implement  a  policy  that  it 
apparently  assumed  was  worthwhile 
but  neglected  to  state  any  basis  for 
the  assumption  that  the  policy  was 
worthwhile).  In  some  cases,  there 
seemed  to  be  "errors  of  omission," 
perhaps  due  to  blind  spots  resulting 
from  analysts'  (and  reviewers') 
values  or  prior  beliefs. 


A  few  instances  of  lapses  of 
objectivity  stemmed  from  a  report's 
making  recommendations  or  policy 
prescriptions  rather  than  present- 
ing options.  Seven  of  the  1 8  reports 
included,  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly, at  least  some  recommen- 
dations or  policy  prescriptions.  In 
three  reports,  these  were  judged  by 
the  project  team  to  be  "empirically 
based  policy  prescriptions"support- 
able  with  data  and  analysis  in  the 
report  and  not  significantly  depen- 
dent on  the  decisionmakers'  values 
or  prior  beliefs,  and  thus  not  open  to 
criticism  as  a  breach  of  objectiv- 
ity.'The  implicit  or  explicit  recom- 
mendations in  the  remaining  four 
reports  were  questionable,  some- 
times because  OTA's  unsubstan- 
tiated preference  seemed  apparent 
and  sometimes  because  reasonable 
alternatives  just  were  not  presented. 

Timeliness  of  the 
18  OTA  reports 

The  OTA  policy  project  collected 
data  on  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete each  of  the  1 8  reports.  The 
team  found  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  months  was  26.''  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  information  on 
elapsed  time  from  approval  of  re- 
quest by  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board  (TAB )  to  report  release 
is  unreliable  because  of  imprecise 
recordkeeping  and  other  reasons 
(e.g.,  delays  in  project  startup  after 
requests  have  been  received,  and 
the  production — in  response  to  a 
sinf^le  letter — of  a  series  of  reports 


over  many  years  whose  initiation 
and  completion  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined).  Number  of  fis- 
cal years  spanned  for  each  deliv- 
ered OTA  report  would  at  best  be  a 
crude  approximation.  There  were 
no  alternative  data  sources,  how- 
ever, to  cross-check  on  this  dimen- 
sion that  was  included  in  the  statis- 
tical tabulation  form. 

Policy  analysis  in  the 
"context"  vs.  "options" 
part  of  the  18  OTA  reports 

The  policy  project  team  rated  each 
of  the  1 8  reports  in  the  sample  on 
their  presentation  of  the  two  major 
components  of  policy  analysis  in  an 
OTA  report: 

1.  analysis  of  the  policy  problem, 
including  discussion  of  the  policy 
context,  findings,  and  issues;  and 

2.  identification  and  analysis  of 
potential  solutions,  i.e.,  goals 
and  options  for  congressional 
consideration  (see  box  5-A  in 
ch.  5). 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  two 
components  are  referred  to  below 
in  the  shorthand  "context"and  "op- 
tions." 


"  For  further  discussion  of  "empirically 
based  policy  prescriptions"  in  an  OTA 
repon,  see  ch.  5. 

*  Congressional  slaff  complained  thai  two 
years  was  often  t(X)  long  to  wail  for  an  OTA 
assessment  (see  ch.  ?).  A  report  in  the  18- 
report  sample  that  was  completed  in  six  to 
sevenmtmths, Exploring  iheMoonandMars. 
is  discussed  in  ch.  5. 
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To  rate  these  two  components, 
the  policy  project  used  a  scale  of  I 
(poor)  to  5  (excellent).  For  the  de- 
scription of  "context"  overall,  the 
team  gave  the  1 8  reports  a  respect- 
able overall  score  of  3.8  (almost 
very  good)  (see  app.  C).  In  addi- 
tion, the  team  scored  some  specific 
aspects  of  "context."  Three  as- 
pects— treatment  of  current  Fed- 
eral policy  and  activities,  the  legal 
and  regulatory  context,  and  the  in- 
stitutional context — were  rated 
around  4.'  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  there  was  significant 
variation  from  report  to  report.  A 
fourth  aspect  of  "context" — analy- 
sis of  stakeholders/affected  par- 
ties— was  rated  decidedly  lower,  3 
(okay).  The  policy  project  team 
found  that  about  one-third  (5)of  the 
18  reports  in  the  sample  did  a  very 
good  or  excellent  job  of  analyzing 
the  positions  of  different  stakehold- 
ers.'Six  of  the  reports  did  not  do  a 
particularly  good  job  (i.e.,  were 
rated  I  or  2)  in  this  area. 

In  considering  "context,"  the 
team  also  judged  the  quality  of 
"explanation  of  the  status  quo"  in 
the  18  reports.  It  considered  one- 
third  of  the  reports  to  be  "very 
good,"  another  third  "fair,"  and 
another  third  either  not  very  good 
in  treating  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs or  excluding  such  a  discussion 
altogether.  On  a  final  dimension  of 
context — consideration  of  interna- 
tional context — the  policy  team 
found  that  in  five  of  the  18  reports. 


the  international  context  was  criti- 
cal to  an  understanding  of  the  issue; 
these  reports  received  an  impres- 
sive 4.8  score  for  the  discussion  of 
the  international  context.'  Six  re- 
ports out  of  the  1 8  noted  the  inter- 
national context  but  did  few  com- 
parisons, and  seven  reports  focused 
solely  on  the  national  context. 

The  policy  project  team  found 
that  while  the  1 8  reports  on  average 
did  a  fairly  good  job  of  analyzing 
the  "context,"  many  of  them  fal- 
tered on  the  presentation  and  analy- 
sis of  "options."  For  the  description 
of  "options"  overall,  the  team  gave 
the  18  reports  an  overall  score  of 
only  2.8  (less  than  okay)  (see  app. 
C).  Nearly  two-thirds  (1 1)  of  the 
reports  provided  from  six  to  20 
options;  and  nearly  one-third  (5) 
provided  more  than  20  options. 
Nearly  half  (8)  of  the  18  reports 
included  options  creating  a  new 
governmental  institution.  Three 
reports  had  options  involving  a  re- 
duced Federal  role  (e.g.,  options 
relying  on  market  or  other  mecha- 
nisms). About  half  included  an  op- 
tion that  advanced  the  deployment 
of  people/human  factors  as  a  policy 
solution. 

Since  congressional  staff  inter- 
viewed for  this  project  said  OTA 
analysts  should  not  bother  present- 
ing options  without  analysis  of  the 
effects  and  effectiveness  of  the  op- 
tions (see  ch.  3),  the  policy  team 
specifically  rated  the  1 8  reports  on 


whether  the  options  presented  were 
analyzed.  More  than  half  ( 1 0)  of  the 
18  reports  included  analysis  of  op- 
tions (e.g.,  in  terms  of  their  effec- 
tiveness of  achieving  specified 
goals,  costs,  and  impacts  on  and 
likely  reactions  by  stakeholders)." 
The  bad  news  is  that  analysis  of 
options  was  lacking  in  the  other 
eight  reports.  Furthermore,  only  nine 
of  the  18  reports  contained  analysis 
that  actually  compared  options  and/ 
or  strategies. 

TTie  project  team  also  estimated 
that  the  proportion  of  the  report 
measured  in  pages  devoted  to  op- 
tions in  the  sample  of  18  reports 
averaged  about  1 5  percent  of  the 
report  (with  a  range  of  less  than  5  to 
40  p>ercent,  calculated  as  a  fraction 
of  chapter  pages  only,  not  appendi- 
ces). In  terms  of  the  dimensions  of 
ease  of  finding  the  options  and  re- 
lating the  options  to  the  rest  of  the 
report,  the  ratings  were  3.3  and  3.1, 
respectively .  More  telling,  only  two 
of  the  18  reports  received  scores  of 
4  or  5  on  both  of  these  dimensions. 


'  A  couple  (if  OTA  reports  from  the  1 8-report 
sample  that  did  a  gcxxi  job  of  legal  and 
institutional  analysis  are  discussed  in  ch.  5. 

'  One  of  the  1 8  reports  that  did  a  gixxl  job  of 
stakeholder  analysis.  Power  On.  isdiscussed 
in  ch.  5. 

'  One  of  these  reports.  Enhancing  the  Quality 
of  U.S.  Grain  for  Inlernalionol  Trade,  is 
discussed  in  ch.  S. 

"  A  couple  of  OTA  reports  from  the  1 8-report 
sample  that  did  a  g<HXJ  job  of  analyzing 
options  are  discussed  in  ch.  5. 
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In  search  of 
differences  by 
"type"  of  OTA 
assessment 

The  policy  project  team 
struggled  todevise  a  tax- 
onomy of  OTA  reports 
that  might  help  us  inter- 
pret some  of  the  results 
about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  OTA 
policy  analysis.  The 
team  considered  and  dis- 
carded several  taxono- 
mies. It  had  expected 
glaring  differences  in  the 
scope  (wide-ranging  vs. 
well-circumscribed)  of 
reports  in  the  sample, 
but  such  differences 
were  not  readily  appar- 
ent. The  team  also  con- 
sidered a  taxonomy 
based  on  whether  the 
focal  issues  of  a  report 
were  emerging  issues  or 
mature  and  whether  they 
were  closely  linked  to 
the  immediate  legisla- 
tive agenda  or  more  long 
term.  Though  plausible 
in  the  abstract,  these  dis- 
tinctions are  impossible 
to  make  for  a  whole  report  (i.e., 
they  either  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive or  cannot  be  ascertained). 

After  a  great  deal  of  effort,  the 
best  taxonomy  of  OTA  reports  the 
team  could  come  up  with  was  "prob- 
lem-driven reports"  (which  focus 


Table  4-1.  Methods  cited  by 
project  directors  of  18  OTA  reports 


To  identify  policy  context,  findings,  and  issues 

Methods 

Frequency: 

Workshops 

9 

Literature  review 

8 

Case  studies 

7 

Contracts 

5 

In-house  legal  analysis 

4 

Quantllative  analysis 

4 

Executive  branch  discussions 

3 

Site  visits 

3 

Historical  reviews 

2 

International  comparisons 

2 

Panel  identifies  issues 

2 

Survey 

2 

Talking  to  lots  of  people 

2 

Sesston  a!  conference 

1 

To  formulate  goals  and  options 

Methods 

Frequency 

Brainstorming  by  staff 

9 

Project  director  sitting  and  thinking 

7 

Quantitative  analysis 

5 

Advisory  panel 

3 

Scenarios  to  evaluate  optrons 

2 

Talking  to  lots  of  people 

2 

Case  studies 

Contracts 

Historical  reviews 

Literature  review 

Survey 

on  how  to  fix  a  problem,  usually 
specified  in  the  congressional  re- 
quest letter),  and  "technology- 
driven  reports"  (which  consider  the 
implications  of  the  development, 
refmement,  or  use  of  a  technology 
or  class  of  technologies). 


The  policy  project 
team  found   that  the 
policy  analysis  in  the 
problem-driven  reports 
was  generally  betterthan 
that  in  the  "technology- 
driven"  reports,  though 
there  were  variations 
within  these  categories. 
For  their  treatment  of 
"context,"  the  problem- 
driven  reports  got  an  av- 
erage score  from  the 
project  team  of  4.1  (very 
good)  vs.  an  average 
score  in  the  technology- 
driven  reports  of  only 
3.1  (okay).  On  the  "op- 
tions," the  problem- 
driven  reports  got  an 
average    score    of   3 
(okay),  while  the  tech- 
nology-driven reports 
got  an  average  score  of 
only  2.3  (a  little  better 
than  fair).  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  findings, 
if   any,    is    not   clear. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  for 
OTA  analysts  to  get  a 
handle  on  today's  prob- 
lems than  to  anticipate 
tomorrow's. 
Finally,  the  team  took  a  second 
look  at  the  two  categories  of  re- 
ports. The  13  problem-driven  re- 
ports were  assigned  to  three  subcat- 
egories(thoughfourofthe  13could 
not  be  assigned  in  a  mutually  exclu- 
sive way): 
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1.  problem-technical  (the  search 
for  technical  fixes,  either  the  use 
of  a  new  technology  or  the  appl  i- 
cation  of  an  existing  one  to  solve 
a  problem,  e.g.,  to  improve  fuel 
economy); 

2.  problem-organizational  (how  to 
organize  for  the  management  of 
aproblem,  e.g.,  the  defense  tech- 
nology base);  and 

3.  problem-legal  (evaluation  of  a 
problem  to  ascertain,  e.g.,  that 
questions  of  ownership  of  hu- 
man tissues  and  cells  cannot  be 
handled  by  the  current  body  of 
law). 

The  five  "technology-driven"  re- 
ports typically  asked  about  a  tech- 
nology (e.g.,  sequencing  the  hu- 
man genome):  What  can  it  do  for  us 
or  will  it  do  to  us?  The  project 
team's  interpretation  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  guarded  at  best:  Some- 
thing systematic  may  be  going  on, 
but  the  sample  size,  especially  in 
the  subcategories,  is  too  small  to 
warrant  generalizations. 

Methods  of  assessment 
in  the  18  OTA  reports 

Finally ,  the  policy  project  team  was 
curious  about  the  methods  used  by 
the  staff  responsible  for  the  1 8  as- 
sessments in  the  sample.  In  the 
interviews  with  the  project  direc- 
tors for  the  1 8  reports,  team  mem- 
bers asked  them  to  identify  the  major 
methods  they  used,  first  in  develop- 
ing "context"  and  then  specifically 
for  formulating  "options."  In  addi- 


tion, when  team  members  were 
reading  the  reports,  they  noted 
specific  methodological  tools  that 
were  apparent.  A  list  of  assessment 
methods  was  also  identified  in  the 
sample  of  1 8  reports.  A  frequency 
distribution  of  methods  is  presented 
in  table  4-1. 

The  methods  most  commonly 
cited  as  being  used  for  framing  the 
"context"  part  of  a  report  were  work- 
shops and  literature  reviews  (half 
of  the  sample);  case  studies,  legal 
analysis,  and  quantitative  analysis 
each  were  cited  for  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  sample.  Methods 
such  as  site  visits,  historical  re- 
views, issue  identification  at  an 
advisory  panel  meeting,  or  con- 
ducting a  survey  are  reportedly 
much  less  common. 

For  developing  and  analyzing 
"options,"  the  most  common  meth- 
ods by  far  were  "brainstorming  by 
the  staff  and  the  "piroject  director 
sitting  and  thinking"  (about  half  the 
sample  used  each).  The  term  "com- 
mon sense"  came  up  frequently. 
Other  methods  (e.g.,  using  the  ad- 
visory panel  or  scenarios  to  evalu- 
ate options)  were  mentioned  infre- 
quently .''The  conclusion  of  the  OTA 
policy  project  team  is  that  common 
sense  and  collective  rumination 
prevail  in  the  transformation  of  re- 
search findings  to  policy  options. 
The  project  directors,  with  and  with- 
out other  team  members,  muddle 
through  solo  rather  than  depend  on 
particular  tools  or  other  people — 
inside  and  outside  of  OTA — in  draft- 
ing policy  options. 


Missing  from  this  inventory  of 
methods  is  the  extensive  reviewing 
of  contractor  reports  and  draft  chap- 
ters. On  such  review  (both  external 
and  in-house),  project  directors 
depend  religiously.  But  chapter  re- 
view occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
process,  not  in  its  formative  stages. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
ANALYSIS 

Quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  the 
sample  of  1 8  OTA  reports  exhibits 
some  notable  tendencies  that  in- 
clude the  following: 

■  a  mix  of  natural  scientists/engi- 
neers and  social  scientists  on 
most  project  teams; 

■  room  for  improvement  in  the 
reader-friendliness  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  OTA  reports  (e.g., 
improvements  in  the  ease  of  lo- 
cating the  findings  and  options, 
inclusion  of  an  index,  more  par- 
allelism between  the  summary 
and  the  rest  of  the  report); 

■  occasional  lapses  in  objectivity 
(e.g.,  arguments  so  one-sided  or 
so  lacking  in  support  that  the 
report  seemed  open  to  the  charge 
of  outright  advocacy)  and  other 
instances  in  which  objectivity 
appjeared  questionable  (e.g.,  be- 


'  If  the  policy  project  team  had  first  presented 
to  the  project  director  the  items  in  table  4-1 
and  asked  which  were  pan  of  the  assessment 
resulting  in  a  particular  report,  the  frequency 
distribution  of  methods  might  have  been 
different  from  that  shown. 
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cause  the  basis  for  a  report's 
controversial  basic  premise  was 
not  explicitly  stated); 
less  even-handedness  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  options  than  OTA 
folklore  would  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect; 

a  typically  better  job  of  policy 
analysis  in  the  "context,  find- 
ings, and  issues"  part  of  the  re- 
port than  in  the  "goals  and  op- 
tions" part,  but  significant  varia- 
tion from  report  to  report; 
little  analysis  of  the  effects  and 
effectiveness  of  options  in  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  OTA  reports, 
but  significant  variation  from 
report  to  report; 
a  generally  good  job  of  treat- 
ment of  current  Federal  policy 
and  activities,  the  legal  and  regu- 
latory context,  and  institutional 
analysis  in  the  context  part  of 
most  OTA  reports,  but  variation 
from  report  to  report; 
a  less  than  satisfactory  job  of 
stakeholder  analysis  in  many 
OTA  reports,  but  significant 
variation  from  report  to  report; 
little  attention  to  market  solu- 
tions (as  well  as  the  role  of  non- 


governmental organizations  and 
international  bodies)  as  an  alter- 
native to  Federal  intervention, 
but  some  reports  in  which  mar- 
ket solutions  were  considered; 
and 
■  the  use  of  "brainstorming"  and 
the  "project  director  sitting  and 
thinking"  more  than  any  other 
methods  to  develop  policy  op- 
tions in  OTA  reports. 

Some  of  these  tendencies  depart 
from  the  "folklore"  (probed  in  ch. 
6)  about  what  OTA  reports  do — 
and  do  better  than  documents  pro- 
duced by  other  policy  organiza- 
tions. Are  they  causes  for  concern? 
That  depends. 

If  one  believes  that  each  OTA 
report  can  be  judged  only  in  the 
context  of  a  specific  request  and  the 
expectations  that  the  client  brings 
to  the  document  (and  its  scale  of 
effort),  then  the  findings  of  this 
overview  may  not  raise  concerns. 
Perhaps  the  contents  of  each  report 
can  be  highly  variable  and  still  re- 
sponsive to  congressional  commit- 
tee needs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
believes  that  every  OTA  report 


should  satisfy  some  minimal  set  of 
minimal  criteria  (e.g.,  those  speci- 
fied by  congressional  staff  in  ch.  3), 
then  this  statistical  overview  has 
uncovered  some  deficits. 

One  sure  implication  of  this  over- 
view is  that  OTA  satisfies  its  con- 
gressional clients  in  many  ways 
and  disappoints  in  others.  OTA  re- 
ports do  many  things  well,  some 
things  not  so  well,  and  a  few  things 
not  at  all.  In  the  context  of  a  specific 
request,  some  of  the  apparent  defi- 
ciencies and  omissions  in  a  report 
may  not  actually  be  problems.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  apparent 
deficiencies  and  omissions  prob- 
ably reflect  problems  that  can  be 
addressed  through  heightened  sen- 
sitivity and  be  ttertime-management 
and  allocation  of  time  to  different 
tasks  in  the  assessment  process. 

With  these  preliminary  findings 
in  mind,  we  need  to  illustrate  the 
dimensions  of  good  OTA 
storytelling  as  found  in  the  1 8-re- 
port  sample.  That  is  the  task  of  the 
chapter  that  follows. 
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CHAPTER    FIVE 


What  is  policy  analysis 
in  an  OTA  report?  The 
OTA  policy  project  team 
decided  at  the  outset  of 
this  study  not  to  get 
bogged  down  in  the  ef- 
fort to  define  policy 
analysis.  Rather  we  de- 
cided to  use  the  same 
approach  Percy  Bridg- 
man  used  in  defining  sci- 
ence as  "the  activity  of 
scientists" — we  simply 
defined  policy  analysis 
as  the  "activity  of  policy 
analysts."  We  started  out 
by  looking  at  OTA  re- 
ports. 

In  reading  a  sample  of 
18  OTA  reports  judged 
by  program  managers  to  have  "good 
policy  analysis"  (see  box  2-A  in  ch. 
2),  the  policy  project  team  found 
that  each  of  the  18  reports  tried, 
more  or  less  successfully,  to  "tell  a 
story."  The  stories  were  very  dif- 
ferent, but  despite  their  diversity, 
all  of  the  18  reports  typically  had 
two  major  components: 

■  analysis  of  the  policy  problem, 
including  discussion  of  the  policy 
context,  findings,  and  issues;  and 

■  identification  and  analysis  of  po- 
tential solutions,  i.e.,  goals  and 


Telling  a 
good  story 
and  telling 


it  well 


options  for  congressional  con- 
sideration (see  box  5-A). 

Part  of  the  art  of  OTA  policy  analy- 
sis is  making  sure  that  the  policy 
options  flow  from  the  information 
and  arguments  advanced  elsewhere 
in  the  report  and  that  the  options  are 
thoughtful  and  reflective  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  policy  can 
achieve.  If  a  report  is  well  crafted, 
there  is  a  clear  and  logical  link 
between  the  two  components. 


TELLING  A 
GOOD  STORY 

Only  a  few  of  the  18  re- 
ports in  the  sample  re- 
viewed by  the  OTA 
policy  project  team  were 
judged  to  be  consistently 
good  in  telling  and  link- 
ing the  two  parts  of  the 
story.  Three  of  these  re- 
^^/  ports  are  summarized 

below: 

■  Critical  Connections: 
Communication  for  the 
Future; 

■  Nuclear  Power  in  an 
Age  of  Uncertainty: 

m  Making  Things  Better- 
Competing  in  Manu- 
facturing: 
All  of  these  reports  were  fairly  big 
budget  (around  $500,000)  assess- 
ments. Critical  Connections  took 
about  three  years;  the  other  two 
took  1 8  months  or  so  to  complete. 
Some  congressional  staffers  in- 
terviewed by  thefKjlicy  project  team 
said  that  the  development  of  op- 
tions was  sometimes  or  often  less 
important  to  them  than  having  OTA 
provide  scientific  and  other  infor- 
mation related  to  the  policy  issues 
at  hand  (see  ch.  3).  Thus,  in  some 
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cases,  an  OTA  report  that  concen- 
trates on  the  problem-identifying 
part  of  its  story  may  sometimes  be 
quite  acceptable  to  congressional 
staff.  One  such  report,  Ownership 
of  Human  Tissues  and  Cells,  which 
is  discussed  below,  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  an  OTA  report  should 
tell  a  good  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  Most  memorable  stories  do 
have  a  plot  that  unfolds  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  but  an  author  can  occa- 
sionally get  away  with  leaving  the 
ending  up  to  the  reader.  TTie  policy 
project  team  concluded  that  the 
same  is  true  of  certain  OTA  reports. 
When  congressional  requesters  are 
primarily  interested  in  learning 
about  the  context,  flndings,  and 
issues,  it  may  be  desirable  for  project 
staff  to  devote  most  of  its  energies 
to  this  aspect  of  the  report. 

The  story  told  in 
Critical  Connections 

Critical  Connections  is  an  example 
of  a  very  broad,  forward-looking 
report  that  takes  a  strategic  look  at 
rapidly  changing  communications 
technologies  and  their  impi  ications 
for  U.S.  society,  institutions,  and 
policymakers.  Critical  Connections 
is  a  "technology-driven  report"  in 
the  sense  that  it  considers  the  impli- 
cations of  the  development,  refine- 
ment, or  use  of  a  technology  or 
class  of  technologies.  It  is  a  cre- 
ative report  that  generates  several 
potential  goals  and  a  large  number 
of  options  to  attain  those  goals. 


This  report  is  extremely  well 
written  and  superbly  organized.  The 
structure  of  Ch.  1:  Summary  closely 
parallels  the  structure  of  the  rest  of 
the  report,  making  it  easy  for  the 
reader  to  find  further  details  on 
points  made  in  the  summary.  The 
body  of  the  report  has  three  major 
parts. 

■  Part  I:  Changing  Communica- 
tions Infrastructure,  Goals,  and 
Policymaking  (with  three  chap- 
ters, including  a  conceptual 
framework  for  analyzing  com- 
munications issues); 

■  Part  II:  Opportunities  and  Con- 
straints Provided  by  New  Com- 
munication Technologies  (with 
four  chapters  on  opportunities 
and  constraints  in  four  specific 
areas  in  which  communication 
technologies  are  used);  and 

■  Part  III:  Crosscutting  Commu- 
nication Issues  and  Alternative 
Policy  Strategies  for  their  Reso- 
lution (with  five  chapters,  in  a 
uniform  format,  that  deal  with 
five  major  policy  areas  and 
present  numerous  options  in  each 
area). 

The  problem-identifying  part  of 
the  report's  story  is  told  in  Parts  I 
and  II,  which  consider  how  recent 
advances  in  communication  tech- 
nologies are  transforming  the  U.S. 
communications  infrastructure.  Part 
III,  which  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  potential  solutions,  identi- 
fies crosscutting  issues  engendered 


by  these  technologies  and  evalu- 
ates alternative  strategies  and  op- 
tions to  address  these  issues. 

Problem  identifying — Critical  Con- 
nections begins  its  story  in  Part  I  by 
noting  that  revolutionary  advances 
in  information  storage,  processing, 
and  transmission  technologies  are 
rapidly  reconfiguring  the  U.S.  com- 
munications infrastructure.  The 
lines  that  have  historically  divided 
domestic  and  international  com- 
munication systems  and  markets 
are  gradually  disappearing,  the  re- 
port says,  so  decisions  concerning 
communication  systems  and  indus- 
tries must  increasingly  reflect  a  glo- 
bal perspective. 

The  U.S.  communication  infra- 
structure is  defined  broadly  in  the 
report  as  the  underlying  structure  of 
technical  facilities  and  institutional 
arrangements  that  support  commu- 
nication via  telecommunication, 
broadcasting,  film,  audio  and  video 
recording,  cable,  print,  and  mail. 
Most  of  the  U.S.  communications 
infrastructure,  the  report  notes,  is 
currently  held  by  private  individu- 
als and  firms.  Historically,  Federal 
involvement  in  developing  f)olicy 
in  this  area  has  been  minimal. 
Whether  that  historical  pattern 
should  continue  is  a  central  ques- 
tion that  remains  to  be  answered. 

The  report  suggests  that  techno- 
logical changes  in  communication 
technologies  and  their  socioeco- 
nomic impacts  are  "unraveling  the 
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Box  5-A.  Telling  a  story:  components  of  OTA  policy  analysis 


Each  OTA  report  tries  to  "tell  a  story."  We  can  think  of 
OTA  stories  as  having  two  parts,  t)eginning  with  prob- 
lem identification  and  encfing  with  discussion  of  potential 
solutions.  The  first  part  of  the  story  presents  and  ana- 
lyzes the  |X)licy  context  and  identifies  key  findings  and 
issues  for  Congress.  The  second  part  presents  alterna- 
tive cor^gressional  goals,  options  to  achieve  those  goats, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  options.  If  a  report  tells  a  good 
story,  there  is  a  clear  and  logical  link  between  ttiese  two 
parts. 

The  policy  problem:  context,  findings, 
and  issues 

This  part  of  an  OTA  report  includes  a  description  and 
analysis  of  a  policy  problem  or  issue,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  assessment  of  a  technology,  a  description  and 
analysis  of  issues  associated  with  the  devekjpment  or 
use  of  the  technology.  It  can  be  ttKHight  of  as  an 
explanation  of  what  the  present  looks  like,  how  yiie  got 
there,  and  wrtiere  we  might  end  up  if  no  changes  are 
made.  Some  OTA  reports  address  a  very  narrow  policy 
context,  while  others  attempt  to  relate  the  policy  context 
to  social  welfare  or  other  much  broader  contextual 
areas. 

In  addition  to  highlighting  the  relevant  aspects  of 
science  and  technology,  this  part  of  the  report  may 
include  discussions  of  the  people  who  are  most  directly 
involved,  laws,  institutions,  and  economic  and  social 
concerns.  The  people  involved  include  txjth  the  "stake- 
hdders"  (e.g.,  the  American  public  and  specific  groups 
who  are  most  affected)  and  "decisionmakers" — Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  the  states,  and  private 
entities.  Relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  discussed, 
as  are  the  institutions  that  implement  the  laws  and  are 
affected  by  them.  All  aspects  of  Federal  involvement 
are  likely  to  be  considered.  Economic  artd  broad  social 
concerns,  including  ethical  concerns,  are  also  likely  to 
be  Included,  as  appropriate. 

At  some  point,  an  OTA  report  must  explicitly  identify 
key  items  for  congressional  consideration.  In  the  words 
of  one  congressional  staffer,  a  report  [provides  "toictv 
stones"  that  altow  staff  to  go  quickly  from  one  key  issue 
or  problem  to  the  next.  OTA  reports  provide  touch- 
stones in  many  forms.  Presenting  "findings,"  "issues" 
(areas  of  controversy  or  conflict),  "problems"  to  be 
solved,  or  "congressional  decisions"  that  must  be  made 


are  among  the  approaches  some  reports  use  for  high- 
lighting the  most  important  concerns.  Depending  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  topic,  some  reports  highlight  very 
broad  philosophical  issues,  and  others  focus  on  far 
more  narrow  issues. 

Potential  solutions:  goals  and  options 

This  part  of  an  OTA  report  moves  from  the  craft  of 
policy  analysis  to  high  art,  from  analyzing  the  status  quo 
to  envisioning  possible  polk^  changes  and  evaluating 
the  effects  of  changes.  Through  methods  that  include 
brainstorming,  soliciting  outside  views,  etc.,  the  project 
team  identifies  potential  goals  and  concrete  optkins  for 
Congress. 

In  some  cases,  OTA  has  to  propose  and  evaluate 
the  implications  of  pursuing  alternative  goals.  In  other 
cases,  the  goals  are  estat)lished  by  the  congressional 
request,  and  the  primary  focus  of  the  OTA  ^sessment 
is  on  developing  and  analyzing  options  for  achieving  a 
goal.  Depending  in  part  on  the  topic  of  the  assessment, 
the  goals  and  options  may  reflect  basic  philosophical 
disagreements  (e.g..  regarding  regulatory  approaches 
vs.  market  mechanisms)  or  be  technical  options  that 
give  numbers  appropriate  for  legislation  (e.g.,  tons  of 
emissions  of  CO^). 

As  one  might  Imagine,  options  can  be  organized  in 
many  ways.  The  challenge  is  to  choose  the  approach 
that  seems  to  fit  the  assessment  topic  best.  Organizing 
options  by  "protilem  to  be  fixed"  or  "goar  are  two 
approaches  that  often  wori<.  Organizing  options  by 
technology  fails  to  highlight  the  specific  matters  of 
concern  to  OTA's  congressional  clients  and  is  therefore 
typically  less  helpful.  Especially  if  there  are  many 
options,  it  is  often  helpful  to  organize  them  into  "strate- 
gies" or  packages.  Sometimes  options  can  be  orga- 
nized by  "values"  or  prior  tseliets  (e.g. ,  "less  government 
is  better  governmenr;  "we  do  not  give  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment to  future  generations,  we  txjrrow  it  from  them"; 
"all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights...,"  etc.). 
Sorting  options  by  other  criteria  can  also  be  helpful. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  might  be  helpful  to  sort  options  into 
near-term  and  longer  term  decisions  or  by  extent  of 
governmental  intervention,  cost,  or  some  other  mea- 
sure of  size  of  the  program. 
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existing  U.S.  communication  sys- 
tem," creating  new  opportunities, 
players,  and  problems  and  raising 
new  questions  at)out  the  goals  of 
the  communication  system,  as  well 
as  about  how,  and  by  whom,  future 
communication  policy  decisions 
should  be  made.  Thus,  Congress 
now  has  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
numberof  choices.  If  Congress  fails 
to  act  decisively,  the  report  warns, 
"the  opportunity  to  make  deliber- 
ate choices  about  new  communica- 
tions technologies — and  about  the 
nature  of  American  society  itself — 
will  be  overtaken  by  rapid  techno- 
logical advances,  the  hardening  of 
stakeholder  positions  and  alliances, 
and  the  force  of  international  de- 
velopments and  events." 

To  determine  the  role  that  gov- 
ernment might  play  in  the  realm  of 
communication,  the  report  notes. 
Congress  will  need  to  consider  the 
opportunities  that  new  communi- 
cations technologies  offer  society, 
as  well  as  the  obstacles  that  prevent 
those  opportunities  from  being  re- 
alized. PjuI  II  of  Critical  Connec- 
tions has  four  chapters  that  identify 
"opportunities  and  constraints"  pro- 
vided by  new  communications  tech- 
nologies in  four  realms  of  life:  1 ) 
the  business  world,  2)  the  political 
arena/democratic  process,  3)  the 
shaping  and  development  of  cul- 
ture, and  4)  individual  efforts  to 
achieve  personal  autonomy  and  self 
realization. 


Potential  solutions — The  five  chap- 
ters in  Part  III  of  Critical  Connec- 
tions identify  and  discuss  five 
"crosscutting  communication  is- 
sues" engendered  by  changes  in 
communication  technologies: 

1.  issues  involving  equitable  ac- 
cess to  communications  oppor- 
tunities, 

2.  issues  related  to  the  security/ 
survivability  of  the  communica- 
tions infrastructure, 

3.  issues  entailed  in  achieving 
interoperable  communication 
systems, 

4.  issues  related  to  modernization 
and  technological  development 
in  the  U.S.  communication  in- 
frastructure, and 

5.  jurisdictional  issues  that  are 
likely  to  arise  in  formulating  and 
implementing  a  national  com- 
munication policy. 

A  full  chapter  is  devoted  to  explor- 
ing factors  contributing  to  prob- 
lems in  each  of  these  areas  and  to 
identifying  and  evaluating  alterna- 
tive policy  strategies  and  options  to 
address  the  problems.  This  orga- 
nizing approach  works  very  well. 
One  of  the  most  innovative  and 
distinctive  features  of  Critical  Con- 
nections is  that  it  deals  with  differ- 
ing values  in  the  selection  of  goals 
and  options  by  making  them  ex- 
plicit. Potential  goals  for 
policymakers  are  the  elimination 
of  specified  problems  in  one  or 
more  of  the  five  aforementioned 
areas.  The  report  provides  exten- 


sive background  information  for 
understanding  the  importance  of 
each  of  these  policy  areas.  Further- 
more, it  repeatedly  emphasizes  that 
policymakers  will  not  be  able  to 
maximize  goals  in  all  five  areas 
simultaneously;  rather,  they  will 
have  to  make  tradeoffs  between  the 
various  goals  (e.g.,  between  maxi- 
mizing security/survivability  of 
communications  systems  and  maxi- 
mizing access  to  communications 
technologies).  The  choice  of  op- 
tions, therefore,  depends  in  part  on 
which  of  the  five  areas  jwlicy  makers 
think  should  be  emphasized. 

Critical  Connections  identifies 
more  than  50  options — roughly  10 
options  in  each  of  the  five  issue 
areas.  The  options  presented  really 
seem  to  be  alternative  approaches; 
there  is  no  sense  that  they  are  rec- 
ommendations. Most  of  the  options 
presented  are  foresight  options  that 
were  new  to  this  assessment,  per- 
haps because  of  the  cutting-edge 
character  of  this  report.  In  each 
issue  area,  an  effort  is  made  to 
suggest  strategies  and  options  that 
range  from  minimal  amounts  of 
Federal  intervention  to  greater 
amounts.  To  encourage  modern- 
ization of  the  communication  in- 
frastructure, for  example,  the  re- 
port identifies  three  general  strate- 
gies: 1)  direct  government  involve- 
ment; 2)  provision  of  tax  credits  or 
other  indirect  incentives  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  3)  creating  a  regu- 
latory environment  that  is  more 
conducive  to  the  modernization. 
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Several  options  are  presented  un- 
der each  strategy.  Figures  summa- 
rizing the  options  in  each  of  the  five 
major  issue  areas  appear  in  the  sum- 
mary chapter  and  are  duplicated  in 
the  five  chapters  of  Part  III;  these 
figures  greatly  aid  comprehension. 

Apart  from  presenting  options 
that  span  a  spectrum  from  minimal 
Federal  intervention  to  greater  in- 
tervention. Critical  Connections 
identifies  which  strategies/policy 
options  in  different  issue  areas  are 
consistent  with  what  the  report  calls 
"three  alternative  visions  of  com- 
munication": 1 )  the  market  vision, 
i.e.,  communication  as  a  market 
commodity;  2)  the  economic  vi- 
sion, i.e.,  communication  as  a 
springboard  for  economic  growth 
and  development;  or  3)  the  social 
vision,  i.e.,  communication  as  a 
basic  societal  infrastructure.  The 
report  notes  that  the  choice  of  con- 
gressional policy  strategies  and 
options  will  depend  primarily  on 
how  Congress  views  communica- 
tion in  21st  century  America.  "If 
Congress  can  agree  on  a  consistent 
vision  of  communication  goals," 
the  report  notes,  "many  policy 
choices  will  follow." 

Finally,  this  report  admirably 
features  extensive  discussion  of  the 
many  options  it  presents.  Most  of 
the  discussion  focuses  on  historical 
and  legal  precedents  for  the  op- 
tions. Also,  the  analysis  of  options 
focuses  on  how  the  options  will  be 
viewed  by  stakeholders  and  other 
affected  parties  (the  industry,  the 


Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, universities  and  individual 
users  of  communications  technolo- 
gies, etc.). 

The  story  told  in 
Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age 
of  Uncertainty 

Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Uncer- 
tainty is  another  example  of  a  re- 
port that  is  equally  strong  in  de- 
scribing the  policy  context  and  ex- 
ploring options  available  to  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  it  is  another  ex- 
ample where  the  organization  of 
the  report  leads  one  directly  to  the 
options  presented  at  the  end.  More 
important,  for  those  readers  who 
start  by  reading  the  policy  options 
and  then  need  to  know  the  analyti- 
cal support  for  the  option,  this  type 
of  organization  allows  one  to  locate 
readily  the  desired  detail. 

Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of 
Uncertainty  is  organized  using  six 
"factors  that  affect  nuclear  power's 
future";  four  congressional  goals; 
and  1 5  options  to  help  realize  the 
goals.  The  15  options  are  also 
grouped  into  three  "strategies," 
which  correspond  to  level  of  gov- 
ernmental intervention.  In  the  sum- 
mary, the  six  "factors"  organize  the 
report's  findings  (though  the  term 
"finding"  is  not  stressed.) 

Problem  identifying — ^The  policy 
problem  is  stated  briefly  in  the  very 
beginning  of  Nuclear  Power  in  an 
Age  of  Uncertainty:  For  a  variety  of 


reasons,  the  United  States  may  want 
to  preserve  nuclear  power  as  a  vi- 
able energy  option.  Nuclear  power 
"has  advantages  that  may  prove 
crucial  to  this  Nation's  energy  sys- 
tem in  the  coming  decades,  but  at 
present  is  an  option  that  no  electric 
utility  would  seriously  consider." 
Without  improvements  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  this  situation  will  not 
change  and  the  nuclear  industry 
will  not  survive.  Keeping  the  U.S. 
industry  alive  while  it  is  decided 
whether  nuclear  power's  benefits 
outweigh  its  costs  becomes  the 
premise,  or  overall  goal,  of  the  as- 
sessment. 

Again,  the  report  tells  the  story 
through  a  focus  on  six  "factors  that 
affect  nuclear  power's  future":  1) 
financial  and  economic  conditions, 

2)  prospects  for  new  technologies, 

3)  management  of  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  power  plants, 

4)  regulation,  5)  viability  of  the 
vendors,  and  6)  public  attitudes.  In 
the  summary,  key  findings  are  or- 
ganized under  these  "factors,"  with 
good  use  of  boldface  type  to  help 
those  readers  who  are  just  skim- 
ming. The  report  includes  achapter 
devoted  to  each  of  these  factors, 
which  accomplishes  two  things. 
First,  if  one  desires  more  detailed 
explanation  related  to  a  specific 
factor  than  that  presented  in  the 
summary,  it  is  very  easy  to  find. 
Second,  the  organization  instills 
confidence  in  the  report;  the  reader 
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knows  that  more  detailed  discus- 
sion and  substantiation  exists,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  or  she  uses 
it.  "Factors"  is  not  an  exciting  word 
but  is  nonetheless  an  appropriate 
and  helpful  organizing  concept. 
Note  that  these  factors  span  a  wide 
spectrum  of  policy-relevant  con- 
siderations: whether  new  technolo- 
gies can  help  solve  the  problem, 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  cur- 
rent laws  and  regulations,  govern- 
ment performance,  human  factors, 
the  private  sector,  public  opinion, 
and  so  on. 

Even  before  the  factors  are  pre- 
sented, the  report  tells  the  story 
from  the  very  different  perspec- 
tives of  the  key  participants  in  the 
"nuclear  debate":  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  state  regula- 
tors, utility  investors,  utilities  them- 
selves, the  nuclear  industry,  critics 
of  nuclear  power,  and  the  public. 
The  discussion  is  brief,  about  two 
pages  plus  an  excellent  summary 
figure  (reproduced  as  one  of  many 
OTA  policy  "gems"  in  app.  E)  but 
captures  the  differing  needs  and 
desires  of  each  stakeholder  group. 
It  also  identifies  those  objectives 
on  which  everyone  agrees  (e.g.,  no 
major  accidents  and  a  convincing 
waste  disposal  program).  The  de- 
bate is  a  harbinger  of  the  six  factors 
that  organize  the  rest  of  the  report. 

Several  research  methods  were 
used  to  gather  the  information  pre- 
sented. Three  workshops  were  held 
to  discuss  several  of  the  factors 
identified  above.  Two  contracts 


were  let  on  public  acceptance.  The 
staff  also  arranged  a  small  work- 
shop at  an  industry  conference  to 
understand  better  the  views  of  in- 
dustry executives. 

The  report  includes  a  few  other 
noteworthy  dev  ices  to  improve  read- 
ability:  a  one-page  "overview  and 
findings"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
report;  a  clearly  labelled  statement 
of  "the  policy  problem";  and  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  study,  the  methods  used,  and  its 
organization. 

Potential  solutions — The  last  chap- 
ter of  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of 
Uncertainty,  "Policy  Options," 
makes  the  grand  leap  from  the  sta- 
tus quo  to  alternative,  more  desir- 
able futures.  It  identifies  four  goals 
that  should  be  viewed  favorably  by 
the  stakeholders.  The  four  goal  s  are 
1 )  reduce  capital  costs  and  uncer- 
tainties, 2)  improve  reactor  opera- 
tions and  economics,  3)  reduce  risks 
of  accidents,  and  4)  alleviate  public 
concerns  and  political  risks.  Again 
these  are  not  alternative  goals,  but 
components  necessary  to  achieve 
the  overall  goal  of  preserving  the 
nuclear  option.  Fifteen  options  are 
discussed  under  the  four  goals  in 
the  policy  options  chapter.  The  sum- 
mary discusses  only  the  most  im- 
portant seven  options.  The  sum- 
mary also  does  not  attempt  to  force 
the  options  under  a  single  goal. 

Note  that  the  organization  of  the 
policy  options  chapter  in  this  report 
does  not  parallel  the  organization 


of  the  rest  of  the  report.  In  this 
instance,  the  lack  of  parallelism  is 
not  a  problem,  because  the  options 
themselves  correspond  quite  well 
to  the  factors  (i.e.,  chapters)  identi- 
fied earlier.  For  example,  technol- 
ogy options  (primarily  covered  in 
ch.  4)  are  found  under  goal  1,  re- 
ducing capital  costs  and  uncertain- 
ties and  goal  3,  reducing  risks  of 
accidents. 

The  options  are  also  organized 
into  three  strategies  that  reflect  how 
actively  one  might  want  to  inter- 
vene to  keep  the  industry  alive — a 
continuation  of  the  status  quo,  re- 
moving a  few  obstacles  to  more 
nuclear  orders,  and  providing  a 
moderate  stimulus  to  more  orders. 
These  strategies  are  uninforma- 
tively  titled  "base  case,"  "strategy 
1,"  and  "strategy  2,"  but  it  is  still 
quite  easy  for  most  congressional 
staffers  to  identify  which  strategy 
(i.e.,  package  of  options)  his  or  her 
boss  is  likely  to  prefer,  so  the  con- 
cept is  quite  helpful.  These  are,  of 
course,  the  same  options  that  are 
discussed  by  goal,  just  organized  in 
adifferent, equally  policy-relevant, 
form. 

Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of 
Uncertainty  analyzes  the  effective- 
ness of  the  strategies  under  four 
plausible  future  scenarios.  (These 
are  combinations  of  electricity 
growth  rate  and  industry  success  in 
solving  their  own  problems — both 
key  unknowns.)  Because  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  options  in  some 
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cases  depends  on  unknown  future 
conditions,  the  report  is  able  to 
examine  the  robustness  of  the  alter- 
native strategies.  The  attempt  is 
admirable,  but  owing  to  its  com- 
plexity is  not  altogether  successful. 
The  analysis  is  mostly  by  appeal  to 
common  sense — very  thoughtful, 
well  reasoned,  and  thorough — but 
one  is  left  with  a  desire  for  more 
data  to  support  many  of  the  asser- 
tions. 

The  story  told  in 
Making  Things  Better 

Making  Things  Better  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  three  OTA  reports  on 
the  health  of  U.S.  manufacturing  in 
a  world  economy.  It  is  a  "problem- 
driven  report"  in  the  sense  that  it 
focuses  on  how  to  fix  a  problem 
(rather  than  on  a  specific  technol- 
ogy or  class  of  technologies).  Prob- 
lem-driven reports  are  the  most 
common  types  of  studies  included 
in  the  sample  of  18  OTA  reports.' 
The  report  is  extremely  well 
written  and  organized.  These  fea- 
tures, for  the  most  part,  overcome 
the  report's  almost  total  lack  of 
other  types  of  assistance  to  the  reader 
(such  as  summary  tables  of  find- 
ings or  options).  The  foreword  states 
the  goal  of  the  assessment:  to  iden- 
tify "ways  to  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  American  leadership  in 
manufacturing  technology."  Tech- 
nology is  defined  in  its  broad  sense 
as  "not  only  new  products  and  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  equipment 
but  also  efficient  organization  of 


work  and  effective  use  of  people." 
With  only  the  foreword  to  serve  as 
an  explanation  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  assessment,  the  report 
jumps  right  into  a  very  forceful, 
clear  summary  which  begins, 
"American  manufacturing  has  never 
been  in  more  trouble  than  it  is  now. 
Its  biggest  challenge  is  from  Japan 
. . .  While  some  American  compa- 
nies and  institutions  have  redoubled 
efforts  to  improve  manufacturing, 
the  government  is  dozing  at  the 
switch."  And  even  the  first  para- 
graph makes  it  clear  that  the  report 
will  not  shy  from  propwsing  alter- 
natives: "As  a  nation,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  help  with  [the]  solu- 
tion." 

Making  Things  Better  establishes 
key  themes  early  and  uses  these 
themes  to  organize  the  entire  re- 
port. This  type  of  highly  parallel 
structure  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  congressional  client  (see  fur- 
ther discussion  under  "Telling  a 
Story  Well"  section  below). 

Problem  identifying — Making 
Things  Better  begins  its  story  with 
a  brief  review  of  trends  in  the  U.S. 
manufacturing  economy  since 
1960.  Seven  figures  illustrate  pro- 
ductivity, trade  balance,  and  other 
economic  trends — plus  compari- 
sons to  the  country's  major  eco- 
nomic competitors — in  as  many 
pages.  These  iu^e  the  manifestations 
of  the  problem  (and  the  subject  of 
an  earlier  OTA  special  report  that 
was  part  of  the  series).  The  report 


then  launches  into  its  major 
themes — the  root  causes  of  these 
undesirable  trends  and  unfavorable 
comparisons.  These  include  defi- 
ciencies in  1)  investments  in  tech- 
nology, 2)  investments  in  people, 
3)  cooperation  among  firms,  and  4) 
technology  transfer  and  diffusion. 
Chapters  of  the  report  (and  sections 
of  the  summary)  are  devoted  to 
explaining  the  importance  of  each 
of  these  factors  and  comparing  the 
United  States  to  its  competitors. 

According  to  the  project  direc- 
tor, the  four  themes  that  eventually 
emerged  were  by  no  means  identi- 
cal to  the  key  issues  the  project 
team  hypothesized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study.  To  understand  "the 
story,"  the  methods  used  by  the 
team  included  a  review  of  the  ex- 
tensive literature  on  the  topic;  in- 
depth  comparisons  with  other  coun- 
tries, in  particular  Japan;  several 
case  studies  (e.g.,  high-definition 
television);  identification  of  key 
issues  by  their  advisory  panel;  and 
open  discussions  with  analysts  in 
relevant  executive  branch  agencies. 

Potential  solutions — The  second 
half  of  the  summary  and  the  second 
chapter  of  Making  Things  Better 
are  devoted  to  four  somewhat  over- 
lapping  "strategic  targets"  for 


'  For  further  discussion  of  "technology- 
driven"  and  "problem-driven"  OTA  studies, 
see  ch.  4. 
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policymakers.  Again,  these  flow 
almost  directly  from  the  policy  con- 
text. These  four  strategic  targets 
are  as  follows:  1)  improving  the 
financial  environment  for  U.S. 
manufacturing  firms,  2)  upgrading 
education  and  training  of  the  work- 
ers, managers,  and  engineers  need- 
ed in  manufacturing,  3)  diffusing 
technologies  throughout  the  sector, 
and  4)  supporting  research  and  de- 
velopment (R&D)  for  commer- 
cially important  technologies  (i.e. 
"strategic  technology  policy")- 

About  one-quarter  of  the  text  is 
devoted  to  explanations  of  these 
strategies  and  the  options  that  might 
constitute  them.  The  scope  of  the 
options  is  extremely  broad,  ranging 
from  expansive  goals  (e.g.,  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  encouraging 
savings)  to  modest  and  very  spe- 
cific changes  to  existing  antitrust 
law.  Close  to  50  options  are  dis- 
cussed under  three  of  the  four  strat- 
egies. (While  education  and  train- 
ing are  flagged  as  one  of  the  four 
strategic  targets  for  improving 
manufacturing,  the  identification 
and  analysis  of  specific  options  is 
left  to  another  report  in  the  series.) 
Unfortunately,  finding  the  options 
is  like  going  on  an  Easter  egg  hunt: 
Options  are  hidden  in  the  middle  of 
sections  with  no  identifiers  other 
than  sentences  beginning  with  the 

phrase  "Congress could "There 

are  no  summary  tables  or  section 
identifiers  to  aid  the  hurried  reader. 


Most  of  the  options  presented  in 
Making  Things  Belter  had  already 
been  proposed.  Reviews  of  the  lit- 
erature, bills  already  introduced, 
programs  in  other  industrialized 
countries,  and  discussions  with  ex- 
ecutive branch  staff  and  other 
knowledgeable  people  appear  to  be 
the  source  of  most.  The  strength  of 
the  report  comes  from  "knitting 
together  a  network  of  possible  ac- 
tions" in  the  four  areas  in  greatest 
need  of  policy  attention. 

A  common  flaw  in  many  OTA 
reports  is  that  options  are  often 
identified  but  not  analyzed.^  Mak- 
ing Things  Better  endeavors  to  ana- 
lyze many  of  the  options  proposed, 
primarily  using  three  methods.  In 
the  section  on  financial  policy,  for 
example,  the  report  relies  on  exist- 
ing literature  for  estimating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  options  as  in- 
vestment and  R&D  tax  credits. 
Analogies  to  similar  programs  in 
other  areas  are  also  used  to  great 
advantage.  For  example,  design  of 
an  industrial  extension  service  re- 
lies heavily  on  the  model  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
the  concept  of  a  ci  v  ilian  technology 
agency  looks  to  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA).  Finally,  the  report  con- 
siders policies  in  other  countries  as 
a  source  of  insight  on  the  effective- 
ness of  several  of  the  options  pro- 
posed. (A  comparison  of  industrial 
and  trade  policies  in  other  countries 
is  the  focus  of  the  last  report  of  the 
series.) 


Only  some  of  the  50  options  are 
analyzed,  however,  and  little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  compare  the  op- 
tions. Given  limited  time  and  re- 
sources, one  must  make  a  tradeoff 
between  attempting  a  fairly  com- 
plete list  of  options  and  analyzing 
and  comparing  a  select  few.  This 
report  opts  for  the  former  course. 
Policy  project  team  interviews  with 
Hill  staff  suggest  that  most  ofOTA's 
congressional  clients  would  prefer 
that  analysts  choose  the  lattercourse 
(see  ch.  3). 

Exception  to  the  rule: 
Ownership  of  Human 
Tissues  and  Cells 

The  policy  project  team  found  that, 
in  rare  cases,  an  OTA  report  con- 
centrates on  the  first  part  of  the 
story — with  very  little  discussion 
of  options — and  is  quite  acceptable 
to  congressional  staff.  Ownership 
of  Human  Tissues  and  Cells,  which 
was  done  with  a  budget  of  about 
$150,000,  may  be  such  a  report.  A 
minuscule  portion  of  this  report 
(only  five  of  the  168  pages)  is  de- 
voted to  "Policy  Issues  and  Options 
for  Congressional  Action." 

Ownership  of  Human  Tissues  and 
Cells  analyzes  the  legal,  economic. 


'  For  a  discussion  of  congressional  views  on 
the  importance  of  analyzing  options  in  OTA 
reports,  see  ch.  3.  For  a  summary  of  how 
OTA  reports  in  the  1 8-repon  sample  fared  in 
this  regard,  see  see  ch.  4. 
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and  ethical  rights  of  human  sources 
of  tissues  and  cells  and  also  those  of 
the  physicians  or  researchers  who 
obtain  and  develop  these  biological 
materials.  The  study  describes  the 
potential  of  three  rapidly  moving 
technologies  (tissue  and  cell  cul- 
ture, cell  fusion  to  produce  mono- 
clonal antibodies,  and  recombinant 
DNA)  for  manipulating  human  tis- 
sues and  cells  to  yield  commer- 
cially valuable  products. 

At  the  time  of  its  release,  in 
March  1987.  this  study  was  antici- 
patory. When  the  study  was  re- 
quested, a  court  case  was  pending 
over  who  owns  a  cell  line — the 
human  source  of  the  original  tis- 
sues or  the  scientist  who  developed 
the  cell  line.  Ownership  of  Human 
Tissues  and  Cells  alerted  Congress 
that  this  case  was  not  an  isolated 
incident  but  rather  involved  a  ques- 
tion that  might  arise  again  and  again 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  how 
the  courts  would  apply  current  law 
to  the  new  and  unforeseen  products 
of  biotechnology.  The  court  ruled 
in  1 990  and  apparently  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  stimulate  further  con- 
gressional attention. 

Problem  identifying — Ownershipof 
Human  Tissues  and  Cells  tells  the 
story  in  a  completely  straightfor- 
ward— almost  textbook — manner. 
Afteraclear  and  quite  concise  sum- 
mary, the  report  lays  out  a  six-page 
introduction  that  describes  some  of 
the  key  issues  by  presenting  four 


disputes  over  ownership  of  tissues 
and  cells,  including  the  one,  still 
pending,  that  led  to  the  study  re- 
quest. A  1 5-page  chapter  describ- 
ing the  technologies  follows. 

The  policy  context  is  then  ex- 
plained in  two  chapters.  The  first  of 
these  "The  Interested  Parties,"  is  an 
18-page  discussion  of  the  stake- 
holders: the  sources  of  human  tis- 
sues and  cells,  the  research  com- 
munity, and  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry. The  chapter  explains  how 
an  eventual  commercial  product 
results  from  the  contributions  of 
both  the  sources  and  researchers, 
and  often,  many  sources  and  re- 
searchers. It  is  followed  by  the  single 
longest  chapter  in  the  report,  on 
"Legal  Considerations."  The  report 
reviews  the  dozen  or  so  areas  under 
both  the  common  law  and  specific 
statutes  that  are  relevant,  conclud- 
ing that  existing  law  does  not  pro- 
vide definitive  answers  about  own- 
ership of  the  products  of  these  new 
technologies.  The  report  states  that 
it  is  the  uncertainty  of  how  the 
courts  might  rule  that  is  hindering 
the  development  of  products  using 
these  new  technologies. 

The  report  then  presents  three 
chapters  on  the  key  issues:  "In- 
formed Consent  and  Disclosure," 
"Economic  Considerations,"  and 
"Ethical  Considerations."  In  the 
first,  the  report  presents  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  and  against  disclos- 
ing to  the  donor  the  potential  com- 
mercial gain  from  the  use  of  his  or 
her  tissues  or  cells.  Full  disclosure 


would  respect  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  one  might  not  want  a 
subject  to  prefer  any  medical  pro- 
cedure because  of  what  might  be  a 
slim  probability  of  commercial  gain. 
The  report  then  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  tensions  between  two  important 
economic  considerations.  Concerns 
for  equity  argue  in  favor  of  paying 
human  sources;  added  costs  of  pay- 
ments, and  how  this  might  slow 
down  the  development  of  benefi- 
cial technologies,  argue  against. 
The  last  chapter  discusses  ethical 
considerations,  addressing  topics 
often  not  included  in  OTA  reports — 
such  as  religious  perspectives — but 
which  in  this  case  are  highly  rel- 
evant for  helping  Congress  under- 
stand the  multifaceted  problem  they 
face. 

The  structure  and  organization 
of  chapters  for  the  rejwrt's  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  context  and  issues 
verges  on  the  mundane — the  tech- 
nologies, interested  parties,  legal 
considerations,  economic  concerns, 
ethical  issues — but  is  extremely 
successful .  Ownership  tackles  what 
was  then  an  emerging  and  thorny 
topic,  explains  who  cares  about  it, 
and  clearly  states  some  important, 
policy-relevant  bottom  lines. 

The  identical  structure  is  used  to 
organize  both  the  summary  chapter 
and  the  body  of  the  report.  Such 
parallelism  is  very  helpful  to  the 
typical  staffer  who  reads  the  sum- 
mary and  uses  the  remainder  of  the 
report  as  a  reference  document.  The 
summary  does  not  have  a  separate 
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section  on  key  findings  but  rather 
highlights  these  through  effective 
use  of  boldface. 

Potential  solutions — Ownershipof 
Human  Tissues  and  Cells  devotes 
only  five  pages  to  "Policy  Issues 
and  Options  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion" (as  the  last  section  of  the 
summary).  It  is  not  one  of  the 
report's  strengths.  According  to  the 
project  director  it  was  prepared  quite 
hastily.  Along  with  the  early  stage 
of  development  of  the  issue,  it  is 
difficult  to  second-guess  the  staff's 
decision  to  allocate  almost  all  of 
the  time  and  resources  to  the  policy 
context.  Nevertheless,  earlier  and 
greater  effort  to  developing  and 
analyzing  options  would  certainly 
have  improved  this  section. 

CHARACTERS  AND 
SUBPLOTS 

In  the  course  of  the  OTA  policy 
project,  outside  workshop  partici- 
pants, former  OTA  staff,  and  con- 
gressional staff  identified  some 
specific  aspects  of  OTA  policy 
analysis  that  they  thought  were  im- 
portant and,  in  some  cases,  might 
be  improved: 

■  treatment  ofdirectives  in  policy 
options, 

■  analysis  of  options, 

■  timeliness  (e.g . ,  the  preparation 
of  reports  that  take  less  time  than 
the  typical  OTA  assessment), 

■  stakeholder  analysis, 

■  international  comparisons  or  as- 
pects of  problems. 


■  institutional  analysi.>,  and 

■  legal  analysis  (see  ch.  3  and  4).' 

The  policy  project  team  found  that 
some  of  the  18  OTA  reports  did  a 
particularly  good  job  of  dealing 
with  one  or  another  of  these  spe- 
cific asjjects  of  policy  analysis.  A 
few  of  the  1 8  reports  that  might  be 
used  as  models  for  dealing  with 
these  types  of  problems  are  identi- 
fied below. 

Options  as  "empirically 
based  policy  prescrip- 
tions": Transportation  of 
Hazardous  Materials 

The  {X)licy  project  team  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  many  of  the  18 
reports  in  its  sample  included  some 
typeof  policy  directive  in  the  policy 
options  for  Congress.  In  fact,  seven 
(40  percent)  of  the  1 8  reports  in- 
cluded implicit  or  explicit  policy 
directives  (see  ch.  4). 

Some  of  the  directives  in  the 
seven  reports  seemed  to  reflect  pref- 
erences of  OTA  staff  for  reasons 
unstated.  These  the  project  team 
decided  to  refer  to  as  "recommen- 
dations."* On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  directives  in  the  seven  re- 
ports seemed  empirically  based — 
i.e.,  supportable  with  data  and  analy- 
sis in  the  report  and  not  signifi- 
cantly dependent  on  the  decision- 
maker's values  or  other  prior  be- 
liefs. For  lack  of  a  better  term,  the 
project  team  decided  to  call  these 


"empirically  based  policy  prescrip- 
tions." The  policy  project  team 
judged  that  "empirically  based 
policy  prescriptions"  were  present 
and  well  supported  in  three  reports 
(or  about  15  percent  of  the  18  re- 
ports in  the  sample)  (see  ch.  4).* 

An  example  of  an  assessment 
with  "empirically  based  policy  pre- 
scriptions" that  seem  reasonable  to 
the  policy  project  team  is  Trans- 
portation of  Hazardous  Materials. 
This  report  offers  a  number  of  such 
prescriptions,  presented  largely  as 
findings  or  options.  There  are  no 
alternative  sets  of  options  for  Con- 
gress and  other  bodies,  so  by  impli- 
cation, they  appear  to  be  prescrip- 
tions that  should  be  acted  upon. 
However,  the  justification  for  these 
"options"  is  so  straightforward — 
based  on  data,  analysis,  and  a  lot  of 


'  Another  aspect  of  OTA  reports  that  was 
viewed  as  important  and  needing  improve- 
ment was  reader-friendliness  (e.g.,  elements 
of  organization  and  format  that  make 
reports  easy  to  use).  Reader-friendliness  is 
discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter 
entitled  "Telling  a  Story  Well." 

'  Concerns  have  been  raised  by  congres- 
sional staff  and  others  that  including  "rec- 
ommendations" in  policy  options  for  Con- 
gress may  pose  some  risk  to  OTA's  hard- 
won  and  vitally  important  reputation  for  ob- 
jectivity (see  ch.  3). 

'  Most  of  the  congressional  staffers  inter- 
viewed for  this  project  indicated  that  in  the 
small  number  of  cases  where  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  in  favor  of  aparticular  pattern 
of  options.  OTA  would  be  justified  in  pre- 
senting what  the  team  has  called  "empiri- 
cally based  policy  prescriptions"  (see  ch.  .1). 
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common  sense — that  the  options 
seem  neither  controversial  nor  likely 
to  get  OTA  in  trouble.  It  is  difficult 
to  argue  against  them. 

The  options  in  Transportation 
of  Hazardous  Materials  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  categories:  train- 
ing (for  emergency  response  and 
enforcement),  regulatory  consis- 
tency, databases,  containers,  and 
coordinating  programs.  Under  train- 
ing, the  report  presents  as  a  finding 
the  following: 

OTA  concludes  that  a  national 
strategy  to  provide  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  hazardous  materials 
emergency  response  training, 
either  basic  or  advanced,  to 
local  personnel  is  an  urgent 
priority. 

This  "empirically  based  policy  pre- 
scription" is  based  on  data,  includ- 
ing data  supplied  OTA  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency.  Cost  estimates 
are  made,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  training  courses 
given  by  state,  local,  and  Federal 
agencies  were  not  available  to  large 
numbers  of  local  emergency  re- 
sponse personnel,  particularly 
firefighters. 

Another  "empirically  based 
policy  prescription"  is  found  later 
in  the  same  section: 

OTA  concludes  that  an  annual 
Federal fiinding  level  of  approxi- 
mately $5  to  $7  m  illion ,  added  to 


$10  to  $15  million  derived  from 
other  sources  and  monies  now 
being  spent,  could  provide  ad- 
equate assistance,  if  existing 
resources  are  reorganized  and 
tightly  managed. 

This  is  de  facto  the  OTA-prescribed 
exjjenditure  for  training,  supported 
by  a  cost  analysis. 

Under  regulatory  consistency, 
an  option  is  found  that  "Congress 
could  authorize  the  development  of 
[a  national  truck  driver's  license 
requiring  special  training]  with  spe- 
cial certification  requirements  for 
all  hazardous  materials,  including 
gasoline."  Again,  no  alternative  is 
presented.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
of  providing  at  least  nationally  con- 
sistent licensing  fordrivers  of  trucks 
carrying  hazardous  material,  ap- 
pears dictated  by  common  sense.  In 
fact,  a  few  years  after  the  issuance 
of  the  report,  such  a  requirement 
was  put  into  Federal  law. 

As  a  final  example,  the  section 
on  containers  includes  the  follow- 
ing "finding": 

OTA  finds  that  adoption  of  the 
proposed  changes  calling  for 
stringent  and  more  specific 
manufacturing  standards,  an- 
nual leak  testing  of  all  cargo 
tanks,  and  stronger  manhole 
covers  on  gasoline  tankers,  will 
improve  the  performance  of 
cargo  tanks. 

There  are  similarly  positive  "em- 
pirically based  policy  prescriptions" 


in  the  section  on  coordination  of 
Federal  programs.  Again,  all  are 
grounded  in  convincing  argument 
and  appear  quite  reasonable,  but 
the  format  is  clearly  a  collection  of 
policy  prescriptions  rather  than  al- 
ternative options  for  action  (or  in- 
action). 

Analysis  of  options: 
Changing  by  Degrees  and 
Mapping  Our  Genes 

Congressional  staffers  interviewed 
by  the  pol  icy  project  team  disagreed 
on  the  importance  of  including  op- 
tions in  reports,  but  there  was  one 
point  on  which  they  were  virtually 
unanimous:  namely,  that  OTA 
should  analyze  the  options  that  it 
presents  (see  ch.  3).  Some  stated 
this  sentiment  even  more  strongly: 
Do  not  bother  providing  a  list  of 
options  unless  the  report  analyzes 
tlieir  effects  and  effectiveness. 

Analysis  of  policy  options  was  a 
problem  in  about  half  of  the  18 
OTA  reports  in  the  policy  project 
sample  (see  ch.  4).  Little  or  no 
detail  was  presented  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  options  for  achiev- 
ing the  intended  goals,  the  costs  of 
options,  unintended  consequences, 
or  who  might  support  or  object  to 
the  option.  A  few  reports  offered 
sets  of  options  but  gave  so  little 
information  about  their  relative 
strengths  or  weaknesses  that  the 
reader  was  left  wondering  how  to 
choose  among  them. 
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Thus,  continuing  on  how  OTA 
tells  the  story,  this  section  looks  at 
two  aspects  of  analyzing  options 
that  are  important  toOTA's  clients. 
The  first  aspect  is  analysis  of  the 
broad  benefits  and  costs  of  options. 
Included  here  are  estimates  of  ef- 
fectiveness (e.g.,  improvements  in 
environmental  quality,  health,  in- 
dustrial productivity,  and  delivery 
of  services),  costs  and  other  eco- 
nomic consequences  (e.g.,  job  im- 
pacts), and  other  measures  of  what 
society  gains  and  loses  if  the  option 
is  chosen.  (Which  groups  might 
support  and  oppose  each  option 
was  mentioned  by  several  congres- 
sional staffers  as  another  helpful 
facet  to  include.)  The  second  as- 
pect is  analysis  of  the  organiza- 
tional and  institutional  facets  of 
options.  These  include  which 
agency  or  other  organization  might 
best  implement  the  option,  how  the 
new  option  might  affect  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization,  neces- 
sary interactions  with  other  organi- 
zations, and  so  on. 

As  discussed  below.  Changing 
by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce  Green- 
house Gases  is  an  example  of  an 
assessment  that  spent  considerable 
effort  analyzing  the  effectiveness 
of  a  long  seriesof  technical  options. 
Mapping  Our  Genes:  Genome 
Projects:  How  Big?  How  Fast?  is 
an  example  of  a  report  that  focuses 
on  the  second  aspect,  the  choice  of 
agency  to  implement  the  program. 


Broad  benefits  and  costs  of  op- 
tions— Six  congressional  commit- 
tees asked  OTA:  "Can  the  United 
States  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions in  the  near  term?"  Changing 
by  Degrees  answered  by  quantify- 
ing potential  emissions  reductions 
in  six  key  sectors  of  the  economy: 
buildings,  transportation,  manufac- 
turing, energy  supply,  forestry,  and 
food.  In  each  sector,  the  assessment 
identifies  the  technical  measures 
(e.g.,  more  energy  efficient  prod- 
ucts or  use  of  lower  carbon-emit- 
ting fuels),  and  estimates  the  car- 
bon reductions  achievable  if  Con- 
gress were  to  require  or  success- 
fully encourage  the  use  of  the  lower 
emitting  product  or  practice. 

Changing  fc^  Degrees  evaluated 
and  compared  about  100  different 
technical  options.  These  were 
grouped  into  two  scenarios:  All 
"cheap  and  easy"  measures,  whose 
increased  capital  costs  were  offset 
by  fuel  savings,  were  grouped  into 
a  "Moderate"  scenario.  A  second 
scenario  considered  more  aggres- 
sive "Tough"  measures,  i.e.,  those 
products  and  processes  that  are 
available,  or  close  to  being  avail- 
able today,  but  are  more  expensive 
or  technically  challenging.  To  put 
these  two  scenarios  into  context,  a 
"Base  Case"  scenario,  forecasting 
emissions  under  curtent  laws  and 
regulations  and  anticipated  fuel 
prices,  was  also  developed. 

The  study  considered  a  25-year 
time  horizon  and  used  a  simple 
emissions   model   of  the   U.S. 


economy  as  a  basis  for  consistently 
comparing  the  reductions  achiev- 
able from,  for  example,  auto  fuel 
efficiency  standcirds  of  39  mpg  by 
2010,  to  stricter  efficiency  stan- 
dards for  residential  furnaces  and 
air  conditioners,  to  a  moratorium 
on  coal  use  in  industrial  and  utility 
boilers.  The  modeling  was  done  in- 
house  and  consisted  of  several  large, 
linked  spreadsheets.  Net  costs  of 
the  more  aggressive  "Tough"  sce- 
nario were  estimated,  but  rather 
crudely. 

Regulatory  approaches  are,  of 
course,  only  one  type  of  policy 
instrument  that  could  be  used  to 
lower  emissions.  Other  approaches, 
such  as  fuel  and  carbon  taxes,  fi- 
nancial incentives,  information  pro- 
grams, and  R&D  were  discussed  in 
the  report,  but  not  evaluated.  Re- 
sults from  literature  reviews  were 
presented  for  these  other  policy  in- 
struments, but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  analytic  effort  went  to  evaluat- 
ing technical  measures  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  could  be  imple- 
mented through  regulatory  ap- 
proaches. Nevertheless,  the  report 
presented  a  large  array  of  options 
for  lowering  emissions,  with  quan- 
titative estimates  of  the  potential  of 
each.  By  assigning  each  of  the 
measures  to  the  "Moderate"  or 
"Tough"  category.  Changing  by 
Degrees  gave  at  least  a  crude  mea- 
sure of  the  cost-effectiveness  and 
difficulty  of  implementing  each 
option. 
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Organizational  and  institutional 
facets  of  options— I  n  Mapping  Our 
Genes,  the  central  issue  addressed 
by  one  set  of  options  was  where  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  locate 
the  genome  research  effort  and  how 
to  manage  it.  The  following  possi- 
bilities were  identified: 

1 .  designate  a  lead  agency  to  coor- 
dinate  work  (the  practical 
choices  were  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  or  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health); 

2.  establish  an  interagency  task 
force; 

3.  establish  a  national  consortium, 
including  private  sector  partici- 
pation; and 

4.  rely  on  congressional  oversight 
of  interagency  coordination. 

Mapping  Our  Genes  discusses  each 
of  these  options  in  terms  of  poten- 
tial advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  existing  agencies.  A  full  chapter 
is  devoted  to  analysis  of  the  first 
option,  the  issue  of  which  agency 
should  take  lead  responsibility: 
chapter  6,  entitled  "Organization 
of  Projects."  In  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  options  in  some  detail,  this 
chapter  cites  historical  analogs  and 
compares  them  with  the  proposed 
structure.  It  also  presents  possible 
scientific  advisory  structures.  Fur- 
ther, the  chapter  outlines  the  issue 
of  big  science  vs.  little  science  in 
relation  to  ahuman  genome  project, 
together  with  the  effect  on  this  ten- 
sion of  the  organizational  structure 
selected  to  manage  the  effort.  It 


treats  the  pros  and  cons  of  whether 
the  genome  effort  should  be  a  large, 
centrally  managed  science  project, 
or  a  loosely  organized  effort  by 
many  small  research  groups.  Alto- 
gether, several  different  options  are 
compared  and  analyzed  in  some 
detail,  allowing  the  policymaker  to 
make  a  decision  based  on  a  coher- 
ent set  of  arguments. 

Doing  more  with  less: 
Exploring  the  Moon 
and  Mars 

One  of  the  complaints  that  the  policy 
project  team  heard  most  often  from 
congressional  staff  was  that  two 
years  w  ,s  often  too  long  to  wait  for 
an  assessment  (see  ch.  3).  Some 
Hill  staffers  expressed  a  desire  for 
at  least  some  fraction  of  OTA's 
work  to  be  devoted  to  shorter,  more 
focused  assessments.  Such  assess- 
ments are  possible,  albeit  with  an 
inevitable  sacrifice  of  breadth, 
depth,  or  both. 

Of  the  18  reports  reviewed.  Ex- 
ploring the  Moon  and  Mars  was 
completed  most  quickly  (about  six 
to  seven  months),  for  the  smallest 
budget  (about  $50,(X)0,  but  a  re- 
quested study,  not  one  produced  at 
the  Director's  discretion),  and  with 
a  staff  of  one.  Nevertheless,  it  pre- 
sented what  appears  to  be  a  pointed 
discussion  of  an  ambitious  proposal 
by  President  Bush  for  establishing 
a  permanent  lunar  base  and  sending 
human  crews  to  Mars.  The  report 
presents  some  alternatives  to  the 


original  Bush  proposal  to  land  hu- 
mans on  Mars  by  2019,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $300  billion  to  $500 
billion. 

The  OTA  project  director  was 
quite  experienced  before  undertak- 
ing the  assessment,  having  worked 
on  four  related  studies  previously. 
He  had  also  studied  space  issues  for 
many  years,  though  had  no  famil- 
iarity with  the  key  issue  of  the 
rejwrt:  manned  missions  versus  use 
of  automation  and  robotics  tech- 
nologies. His  prior  experience  run- 
ning assessments  and  his  contacts 
in  the  field  helped  him  successfully 
complete  the  assessment  on  a  short 
deadline,  as  specified  by  the  re- 
questing committee. 

Exploring  the  Moon  and  Mars  is 
much  shorter  than  the  typical  OTA 
assessment,  about  1(X)  pages.  The 
project  directorrelied  on  one  work- 
shop, literature  review,  and  many 
interviews  with  experts  in  the  field 
forinformation.  The  strength  of  the 
report  lies  in  raising  a  wide  range  of 
policy  issues,  from  the  very  broad 
societal  benefits  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly ascribed  to  space  explora- 
tion to  the  more  focused  question  of 
humans  versus  robots.  Its  chief 
weakness  (inherent  in  any  months- 
long,  solo  effort)  is  that  though 
these  issues  can  be  raised,  they 
cannot  be  analyzed  in  great  depth. 
The  report  was  able  to  sketch  three 
alternatives  to  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration proposal,  which  primarily 
involve  stretching  out  the  proposed 
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timetable  and  relying  more  heavily 
on  robotics.  The  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  these  options  are  ana- 
lyzed in  cursory  fashion. 

Given  the  time  and  resources 
devoted  to  the  assessment,  the  re- 
port includes  an  impressive  amount 
of  policy  analysis  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  useful  in  the  early 
stages  of  debate  on  the  issue.  Though 
OTA  is  unlikely  to  adopt  this  "small 
and  quick"  approach  as  the  stan- 
dard for  its  assessments.  Exploring 
the  Moon  and  Mars  does  illustrate 
that  such  an  approach  is  possible — 
if  a  significant  knowledge  base 
(probably  embodied  by  a  single 
OTA  staffer  or  program)  exists  in- 
house  and  when  the  congressional 
timetable  demands  expedience. 

Stakeholder  analysis: 
Power  On! 

Several  congressional  staffers  and 
workshop  participants  interviewed 
forthe  policy  project  said  they  would 
like  to  see  more  stakeholder  analy- 
sis in  OTA  work  (see  ch.  3).  The 
pwlicy  project  team  found  that  about 
one-third  (5)  of  the  1 8  reports  in  its 
sample  did  a  very  good  or  excellent 
job  of  analyzing  the  positions  of 
different  stakeholders  in  the  analy- 
sis of  "context,  findings,  and  is- 
sues," but  another  third  did  only  a 
poor  or  fair  job  in  this  area.  In  the 
analysis  of  "goals  and  options," 
about  half  (8)  of  the  reports  in- 
cluded some  discussion  of  the  sup- 
port for  options  by,  and  the  effects 


of  options  on,  the  stakeholders  (in- 
cluding the  American  public)  (see 
ch.  4). 

Power  On!  is  a  report  in  which 
extensive  stakeholder  analysis — 
different  perspectives  on  the  same 
issues  and  on  the  effects  of  possible 
policy  actions — is  presented.  This 
report  had  three  main  areas  of  em- 
phasis: teacher  training,  software, 
and  R&D.  In  the  area  of  teacher 
training,  the  stakeholders  discussed 
are  teachers,  local  boards,  and  Fed- 
eral education  officials,  students  in 
general,  and  students  with  special 
problems.  In  the  second  area,  soft- 
ware producers  are  added  to  the  list. 
University  researchers  and  Federal 
funding  agencies  are  key  actors  in 
the  R&D  discussion. 

Power  On!  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  teachers'  problems  in 
introducing  computer-aided  in- 
struction; it  analyzes  the  issue  ex- 
haustively. OTA  surveyed  all  states 
to  learn  about  state  and  local  efforts 
in  the  field  of  teacher  training  for 
computer  use  in  the  classroom,  and 
thus  provided  information  on  the 
issue  from  administrators'  points 
of  view.  The  leadership  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  also  dis- 
cussed. From  the  "demand"  side, 
the  role  of  teacher  training  in  com- 
puters to  meet  the  needs  of  elemen- 
tary school  students  and  of  special 
(learning  or  otherwise  disabled)  stu- 
dents was  presented  in  boxes. 

Under  software,  a  long  discus- 
sion of  the  marketplace,  copyright 
laws,  and  types  of  software  pro- 


duced provides  a  context  for  under- 
standing the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  software  producers.  Similarly, 
the  uses  to  which  various  types  of 
software  are  put  in  the  classroom 
are  outlined  from  the  teachers'  and 
students'  points  of  view.  Pricing  is 
discussed  as  a  factor  in  acquisition 
decisions  by  local  school  boards 
and  states.  Costs  play  a  significant 
role.  In  R&D,  stakeholders  such  as 
the  academic  research  community 
and  the  Federal  funding  structure 
(U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education)  are  the 
principal  actors.  The  issue  of  how 
well,  if  at  all,  computer-aided  in- 
struction actually  can  improve  edu- 
cation is  vital  to  determine;  re- 
search and  development  constitute 
the  vehicle  for  assessing  the  effect 
and  designing  improvements.  The 
roles  and  needs  of  the  various  stake- 
holders are  outlined,  together  with 
options  for  changing  their  interac- 
tions: increasing  resources,  trans- 
fer of  R&D  results,  new  initiatives. 

International  context/ 
comparisons:  Enhancing 
the  Quality  of  U.S.  Grain 
for  International  Trade 

Several  outside  experts  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  OTA  policy  analy- 
sis workshop  noted  that  for  under- 
standing certain  problems  (e.g., 
global  climate  change),  it  is  essen- 
tial to  consider  the  international 
context  of  those  problems.  More 
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and  more  problems,  they  suggested , 
will  fall  into  this  category.  One 
participant  thought  that  OTA's  at- 
tention to  international  issues  in  its 
reports  too  often  amounted  to  an 
"afterthought." 

Enhancing  the  Quality  of  U.S. 
Grain  for  International  Trade  is  an 
OTA  report  that  dealt  in  great  detail 
with  the  way  other  countries  ap- 
proached the  issue.  Although  inter- 
national comparisons  in  the  first 
volume  of  Lhe  report  took  up  just 
one  chapter  of  1 1,  this  chapter  was 
essentially  a  summary  of  fmdings 
of  a  second  volume  devoted  en- 
tirely to  international  comparisons. 
The  OTA  project  staff  contracted 
with  teams  that  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  each  of  four  countries  (Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  France,  and  Australia) 
and  reviewed  each  country's  sys- 
tem for  assuring  quality .  The  Cana- 
dian system  was  also  reviewed. 
Technical  and  policy  aspects  (pric- 
ing, regulation,  storage)  were  ana- 
lyzed for  all  cases.  Finally,  the  for- 
eign examples  were  compared  with 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  ap- 
plied technologies  and  structures  of 
policy  and  institutions.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  recommend  that 
one  or  another  of  foreign  techniques 
should  be  adopted,  but  to  present  a 
variety  of  other  approaches  for  deal- 
ing with  similar  export  problems. 
The  report  notes  that  not  all  other 
approaches  would  be  practical  in 
the  U.S.  political  and  economic 
context,  but  some  might  be. 


Institutional  analysis: 
Indian  Health  Care 

Analysis  of  institutions  was  identi- 
fied by  some  outside  experts  at  the 
one-day  policy  workshop  as  a  weak- 
ness in  OTA's  policy  analysis.  The 
policy  project  team  found  in  the 
sample  of  18  OTA  reports  it  re- 
viewed, however,  that  the  reports 
were  generally  strong  in  their 
institutional  analysis. 

One  report  that  was  strong  in  this 
area,  for  example,  was  Indian 
Health  Care.  This  report  first  ana- 
lyzes the  legal  history  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  many  Native 
American  nations,  including  the 
provision  of  medical  services.  The 
report  performs  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Indian  Health  Ser- 
vice (IHS),  which  provides  Native 
Americans  with  medical  care.  These 
institutional  analyses,  including  a 
legally  oriented  historical  discus- 
sion and  then  a  detailed  description 
and  investigation  of  the  institutional 
problems  of  IHS,  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  entire  study. 

The  chapter  on  the  Federal-In- 
dian relationship  begins  with  a 
three-page  review  of  the  legal  his- 
tory. The  emphasis  is  on  health 
services,  from  the  beginning  of  trea- 
ties between  the  United  States  and 
the  tribes  to  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  of  1976.  After 
this  comes  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
how  the  Federal  Government  de- 
cides to  recognize  particular  tribes 


and  individuals  aseligible  forhealth 
services.  The  point  is  made  that 
IHS  is  the  residual  health  care  pro- 
vider for  Native  Americans — after 
care  from  other  governmental  and 
private  providers  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  eligible  is  exhausted. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  report  is 
entitled  "The  Indian  Health  Ser- 
vice." Only  IHS  is  the  subject  of 
this  institutional  analysis;  no  other 
governmental  organizations  are  dis- 
cussed. The  description  is  devoted 
to  the  "context"  half  of  policy  analy- 
sis, with  remarkable  depth  and  de- 
tail of  discussion.  The  programs  for 
both  direct  care  and  contract  care 
are  described,  with  emphasis  on 
eligibility,  funding,  staffing,  ser- 
vice delivery ,  operations  and  major 
issues.  In  addition,  urban  health 
projects,  apart  from  reservation 
projects,  are  outlined.  Finally,  there 
is  a  discussion  of  the  IHS  facilities 
construction  program,  even  includ- 
ing discussion  of  methodologies  for 
assessing  the  need  for  new  and  re- 
placement hospitals  and  clinics. 

Ample  data  on  cost  and  types  of 
services  and  demands,  along  with 
trends,  are  given.  A  large  number 
of  tables  and  graphs  support  the 
discussion,  and  an  appendix  is  de- 
voted to  data  on  cost  allocations  by 
year,  area,  and  category.  In  the 
summary  chapter,  overview  data 
on  IHS  are  given,  including  (to 
orient  the  reader)  the  agency's 
location  in  an  organizational  chart 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 
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Institutional  analysis  is  also  cen- 
tral to  options  in  Indian  Health 
Care.  Since  the  report's  options  all 
involve  changes  related  to  the  be- 
havior of  IHS,  the  discussion  of 
options  forms  a  long  series  of  insti- 
tutional analyses.  The  first  three 
options  focus  on  eligibility  require- 
ments for  access  to  IHS  services 
and  on  a  possible  consequence: 
making  the  services  "more  of  an 
entitlement  program"  than  a  re- 
sidual source  of  health  care.  The 
next  three  options  discuss  means  of 
reallocating  resources  within  IHS 
to  provide  more  uniform  services 
across  different  areas  served  by  IHS. 
There  are  three  fiscal  options  to 
help  IHS  deal  better  with  problems 
of  high-cost  care  in  the  contract 
care  program  of  IHS,  one  suggest- 
ing that  services  sometimes  be  pro- 
vided non-Indians,  and  three  op- 
tions revolving  around  the  occa- 
sional assumption  of  IHS  responsi- 
bilities by  tribes.  The  analysis  of  all 
these  possibilities  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive example  of  institutional 
analysis  in  reports  reviewed  by  the 
policy  project  team. 

Legal  analysis: 
Finding  a  Balance 

In  most  OTA  reports,  legal  analysis 
is  not  a  critical  component.  The 
policy  project  team's  review  of  1 8 
reports  found  only  a  few  that  had 
extensive  legal  analysis.  One  of 
these  was  Finding  a  Balance:  Com- 
puter Software,  Intellectual  Prop- 


erty, and  the  Challenge  of  Techno- 
logical Change.  It  was  part  of  a 
series  of  OTA  reports  exploring  the 
intellectual  property  law  challenges 
presented  by  new  information  tech- 
nologies, including  the  move  to 
electronic  representation  of  infor- 
mation and  the  proliferation  of  digi- 
tal means  of  transmission,  adapta- 
tion, and  copying. 

Finding  a  Balance  identifies 
three  major  policy  issues:  I)  the 
appropriate  scope  of  copyright  pro- 
tection for  computer  software;  2) 
patent  protection  for  software-re- 
lated inventions  and  algorithms;  and 
3)  complications  facing  libraries  as 
well  ascommercial  and  private  pro- 
ducers and  users  of  digital  informa- 
tion (including  computer-based 
mixed  media  products).  Given  the 
focus  of  the  first  two  issues,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  several  chapters  of 
this  report  include  legal  analysis. 

Chapter  2,  entitled  "The  Law," 
gives  an  overview  (goals,  case  law, 
statutory  provisions,  etc.)  of  three 
types  of  law  in  the  United  States 
that  are  potentially  applicable  to 
computer  software  and  digital  in- 
formation: 

1 .  U.S.  patent  law, 

2.  U.S.  copyright  law,  and 

3.  trade  secret  law  in  the  United 
States. 

The  chapter  notes  that  most  intel- 
lectual property  protection  for  soft- 
ware has  come  through  copyright 
and  trade  secret  laws,  and  some 


through  patent  law.  Software  de- 
velopers and  users,  the  courts,  and 
policymakers  have  been  locked  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  sort  out  what 
should  and  should  not  be  protected 
(from  a  social  perspective)  and  what 
is  and  is  not  protected  (according  to 
current  law).  The  patent  and  copy- 
right systems  in  the  United  States 
are  both  administered  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction,  while  laws  con- 
cerning trade  secrets  vary  from  state 
to  state.  For  comparative  purposes, 
the  chapter  includes  three  boxes 
that  summarize  patent,  copyright, 
and  trade  secret  law  and  their  appli- 
cability to  computer  software  in 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim,  West- 
em  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  a  sec- 
tion discussing  relationships  among 
patent/copyright/trade  secret  laws 
and  their  applicability  to  computer 
software. 

Chapter  3,  entitled  "The  Inter- 
national Arena,"  examines  the  na- 
ture of  the  global  software  industry, 
the  issue  of  software  piracy,  and 
multilateral  and  bilateral  negotia- 
tions and  treaties  entered  into  to 
provide  protection  for  international 
property  rights  (e.g.,  the  Beme  Con- 
vention, the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  directive  on  le- 
gal protection  for  computer  soft- 
ware). It  also  describes  efforts  to 
harmonize  international  intellectual 
property  law. 
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Chapter  4,  "Software  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Law,"  outlines  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  intellectual 
property  laws  to  each  of  four  iden- 
tified elements  of  a  computer  soft- 
ware program  (program  function, 
external  design,  user  interface  de- 
sign, and  the  program  code).  It  also 
discusses  policy  issues  associated 
with  the  current  level  of  protection 
and  various  policy  positions  ad- 
vanced for  maintaining  or  chang- 
ing the  scope  of  protection.  The 
final  section  of  the  chapter  summa- 
rizes legal  arguments  that  have  been 
used  to  support  these  policy  posi- 
tions and  evaluates  them  in  light  of 
OTA's  own  analysis  of  software 
technology. 

Chapter  5,  "Digital  Information 
and  Copyright,"  reviews  the  grow- 
ing field  of  digital  information, 
points  up  differences  between  digi- 
tal information  and  information  in 
more  traditional  forms,  and  dis- 
cusses copyright  issues  for  digital 
information. 

Much  of  the  legal  discussion  in 
Finding  a  Balance  is  highly  de- 
tailed and  technical.  Though  not 
readily  accessible  to  some  educated 
lay  readers,  the  legal  discussion 
should  be  comprehensible  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  a 
high  percentage  of  whom  are  law- 
yers. It  is  certainly  more  accessible 
to  lay  readers  than  law  journal  ar- 
ticles, digests,  and  the  actual  court 
decisions  themselves. 


TELLING  A  STORY  WELL: 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
READER-FRIENDLINESS 

Even  a  good  story  may  not  be  per- 
ceived as  such  if  the  story  is  not 
well  told.  In  discussions  with  con- 
gressional staffers,  a  theme  that 
consistently  emerged  was  that  OTA 
should  work  more  on  elements  of 
presentation  to  make  OTA  reports 
more  easily  comprehensible  (see 
ch.  3).  Congressional  staffers  are 
inundated  with  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  they  said,  and  if 
an  OTA  report  is  too  difficult  to 
read,  they  may  put  it  aside  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  other  documents  that 
comes  across  their  desk.  Or.  if  they 
use  the  OTA  document,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
what  it  has  to  offer.  Several  staffers 
said  they  typically  read  only  the 
summary  of  an  OTA  report;  others 
said  they  use  the  summary  to  point 
them  in  the  direction  of  a  specific 
chapter  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. 

When  asked  to  evaluate  a  sample 
of  12  OTA  reports  (three  reports 
each),  four  former  congressional 
staffers  were  very  critical  of  many 
of  the  reports'  reader-friendliness, 
reporting  that  that  one-third  of  the 
reports  had  major  problems  in  or- 
ganization and  format  that  made 
them  difficult  to  use.  The  OTA 
policy  project  team's  reading  of  a 
sample  of  1 8  reports  similarly  found 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
realm  (see  ch.  4).  The  team  judged 


just  over  half  ( 1 0)  of  the  18  reports 
to  be  very  good  or  excellent  in 
terms  of  overall  reader-friendliness; 
the  other  reports  were  judged  "okay" 
or  worse  (see  ch.  4).  In  some  of  the 
1 8  reports,  the  findings  and  options 
were  so  buried  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  them.  In  many 
reports,  it  was  difficult  to  find  where 
in  the  report  detail  on  material  pre- 
sented in  the  summary  could  be 
found.  More  than  half(10)ofthe  18 
reports  did  not  have  an  index. 

Three  OTA  repwrts  in  the  18- 
report  sample  that  had  numerous 
features  contributing  to  reader- 
friendliness  were  Critical  Connec- 
tions. Enhancing  Agriculture  in 
Africa:  A  Role  for  U.S.  Develop- 
ment Assistance,  and  Exploring  the 
Moon  and  Mars.  Examples  of  the 
types  of  elements  that  contributed 
to  the  reader  friendliness  of  these 
reports  and  other  are  listed  in  box 
5-B.  Additional  models  are  pro- 
vided in  appendix  E. 

Table  of  contents: 
an  outline  of  the  story 

The  foreword  and  the  table  of  con- 
tents are  often  the  first  things  a 
prospective  reader  of  an  OTA  re- 
port consults.  A  good  table  of  con- 
tents with  sufficient  level  of  detail 
at  the  front  of  a  report  gives  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  the  story  the 
rep>ort  is  going  to  tell;  a  bad  one 
leaves  a  prospective  reader  won- 
dering from  the  outset  what  the 
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Box  &-B.  Telling  a  story  well:  elements  of  reader-friendliness 


Many  features  of  an  OTA  report  contribute  to  reader- 
friendliness.  Some  of  the  features  tfiat  fiave  worked 
weil  in  previous  OTA  reports  are  noted  below. 

Table  of  contents  at  ttie  beginning 
of  ttie  report 

1.  coherent  chapter  organization  that  tells  the  out- 
lines of  the  report's  story 

2.  sufficient  level  of  detail  presented 

Summary  chapter 

Overall 

1 .  a  stand-alone  document  with  a  fairty  high  degree  of 
parallelism  between  the  summary  and  the  rest  of 
the  report 

2.  clear  and  engaging  [srose  (newspaper  or  maga- 
zine-style prose  is  especially  important  in  the  sum- 
mary, which  is  intended  for  a  broader  audience 
than  the  rest  of  the  report) 

3.  effective  use  of  headings  to  tell  a  story 

4.  effective  use  of  type,  caDouts,  or  other  means  to 
emphasize  key  points 

5.  effective  use  of  graphics 

6.  good  page  layout 

Problem  identifying  (context,  findings,  issues) 

1 .  clear  statement  of  the  study's  purpose  and  scope 

2.  clear  statement  of  congressional  context  in  which 
a  request  for  the  study  was  made 

3.  a  section  (or  figure)  that  describes  the  organization 
of  the  report 

4.  effective  use  of  callouts  for  type  to  emphasize  key 
points 

5.  effective  use  of  bold  type  to  emphasize  fincSngs 

6.  dear  identification  of  policy-relevant  conclusions 
as  "Rndtngs" 

7.  box  or  table  to  summarize  key  findings 

PatenVal  solutions  (goals/options) 

1.  organization  of  options  under  Issues"  or  "goats" 

rather  than  under  technokjgies  or  congressional 

functions  (e.g.,  oversight) 


2.  organization  of  options  into  strategies  or  other 
packages,  especially  When  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  options 

3.  t)Ox,  figure,  or  table  of  options 

4.  effective  use  of  twld  or  other  type  to  present 
options 

5.  effective  use  of  bold  type  or  callouts  to  emphasize 
important  points  in  the  text 

6.  effective  use  of  photo  captions  to  emphasize  im- 
portant points  in  the  text 

Overall  report 

1 .  coherent  ctiapter  organization,  with  some  degree 
of  parallelism  between  the  summary  and  other 
chapters  of  the  report  (or  other  technk^ues  to 
facilitate  the  tracking  of  points  in  the  summary  to 
the  rest  of  the  report) 

2.  a  chapter  (or  chapters)  with  the  word  "options" 
somewhere  in  the  title  to  let  readers  know  where 
the  options  appear 

a  summary  at  the  Ijeginning  (or  end)  of  each 
chapter 

an  introduction  to  each  chapter  that  tells  what  the 
chapter  is  going  to  do 

parallel  construction  of  similar  types  of  chapters 
effective  use  of  headings  to  tell  a  story 
effective  use  of  boxes 
effective  use  of  graphk:s 
dear  and  engaging  prose 
good  page  layout 

a  method  of  the  study  appendix  (this  may  Include 
the  congressional  letters  of  request,  a  list  of 
contractor  papers,  a  list  of  workshops  and  partrci- 
pants,  etc.) 
a  glossary  of  temis  and  abtweviations 


3. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


Index 
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story  is  going  to  be  about.  Several 
of  the  OTA  reports  read  by  the 
policy  project  team  had  tables  of 
contents  that  left  an  uninitiated 
reader  frustrated  or  confused  about 
the  story  the  report  was  going  to 
tell. 

A  good  table  of  contents  de- 
pends above  all  on  coherent  chap- 
ter organization.  If  there  is  no  co- 
herent story,  the  table  of  contents 
will  reflect  this.  An  example  of  a 
report  in  which  the  table  of  contents 
reflects  coherent  chapter  organiza- 
tion is  Critical  Connections:  Com- 
munication for  the  Future.  Despite 
the  report's  length  (400  pages,  1 2 
chapters),  areadercanquickly  grasp 
the  outlines  of  the  story  Critical 
Connections  tells  by  looking  at  the 
contents.  The  table  of  contents  uses 
"parts"  to  group  similar  chapters. 
Two  other  reports  with  coherent 
chapter  organization  reflected  in 
the  tables  of  contents  are  Changing 
by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce  Green- 
house Gases,  and  Ownership  of 
Human  Tissues  and  Cells. 

The  OTA  Publishing  Office  has 
begun  experimenting  with  changes 
in  the  format  of  the  tables  of  con- 
tents of  OTA  reports.  Recently,  for 
example,  some  OTA  reports  have 
been  published  with  a  table  of  con- 
tents at  the  front  of  the  report  that 
includes  not  only  the  chapter  titles 
but  first  level  headings  (see  app.  E 
for  an  example).  In  this  new  format, 
the  individual  tables  of  contents  for 
each  chapter  are  omitted. 


Summary  chapter:  a 
synopsis  of  the  story 

The  apparently  heavy  reliance  on 
the  summaries  of  OTA  reports  by 
congressional  staffers  (see  ch.  3) 
underscores  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  summary  chapter  that  effec- 
tively communicates  the  key  find- 
ings, issues,  and  options  of  an  as- 
sessment. The  summary  also  should 
give  the  context  of  the  request  for 
the  assessment  and  clearly  state  the 
purpose,  objectives,  and  scope  of 
the  assessment  (see  examples  in 
app.  E).  According  to  congressional 
staffers,  the  clear  labeling  of  policy- 
relevant  findings  and  options  in  the 
summary  (and  elsewhere  in  the  re- 
port) is  a  must  (see  examples  in  app. 
E).  A  section  or  figure  that  de- 
scribes the  organization  of  the  re- 
port may  be  helpful  in  orienting 
readers  to  the  report's  contents  (see 
examples  in  app.  E). 

The  OTA  policy  project  team 
concurs  with  the  1987  OTA  Writ- 
ing Task  Force  that  each  summary 
chapter  should  be  a  document  that 
can  stand  on  its  own  as  a  substitute 
for  the  full  report.'  It  also  agrees 
that  each  summary  should  contain 
the  following: 

1 .  enough  background  or  introduc- 
tory material  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  subject  matter 
and  point  of  the  report  (usually 
less  than  in  the  full  report); 

2.  the  findings,  plus  enough  of  the 
logic  to  show  those  findings  are 
supported,  and 


3.  the  options,  plus  sufficient  ratio- 
nale to  demonstrate  their  cred- 
ibility. 

This  material  should  be  written  in  a 
style  that  is  clear  and  engaging — 
more  in  the  style  of  newspaper  or 
magazine  prose  than  in  the  style  of 
technical  or  academic  journals. 

To  some  extent,  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  differs  with  the  OTA 
Writing  Task  Force  on  the  strucnire 
of  the  summary.  The  OTA  Writing 
Task  recommended  '"a  double  struc- 
ture— a  cross-cutting  discussion  of 
the  issues  in  addition  to  a  straight 
summary  of  the  report."  The  task 
force  noted  that  a  cross-cutting  dis- 
cussion often  is  "very  difficult  for 
the  staff  to  produce,  having  worked 
within  the  structure  of  the  full  re- 
port for  a  least  a  year."  The  OTA 
policy  project  team  believes  that  a 
double  structure  is  acceptable  but 
believes  that — from  the  standpoint 
of  making  the  summary  reader 
friendly  for  congressional  readers — 
effort  is  better  spent  trying  to  struc- 
ture all,  or  at  least  a  substantial 
portion,  of  the  summary  chapter  to 
parallel  the  rest  of  the  report.  Con- 
gressional staffers  interviewed  for 
this  project  emphasized  that  it  is 
extremely  important  for  them  to  be 
able  easily  and  quickly  to  track 


'  The  "Repon  of  the  OTA  Writing  Task 
Force."  headed  by  Audrey  Buym.  was  is- 
sued in  June  1987. 
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ideas  and  information  in  the  sum- 
mary in  the  rest  of  the  report  (see 
ch.  3).  Parallel  construction  of  the 
summary  and  the  rest  of  the  report 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  facilitate 
such  tracking.  A  "cross-cutting  dis- 
cussion" may  be  better  policy  analy- 
sis, but  to  the  extent  that  it  intro- 
duces a  whole  new  conceptual 
framework  and  pulls  things  together 
in  a  way  that  the  full  report  does 
not,  it  may  very  well  detract  from  a 
report's  reader-friendliness.  When 
considering  the  benefits  of  writing 
a  "cross-cutting  discussion"  for  the 
summary ,  this  is  at  least  a  point  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  technique  of  parallel  con- 
struction of  the  summary  and  the 
rest  of  the  report  was  used  (to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent)  by  all  of  the 
most  reader-friendly  OTA  reports 
in  the  sample  of  1 8  reports  reviewed 
by  the  policy  project  team.  One 
report  that  uses  this  technique  is 
Making  Things  Better.  This  report 
establishes  key  themes  early  and 
uses  these  themes  to  organize  the 
entire  report.  The  parallel  structure 
in  the  report  first  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  major  themes  in  the 
summary  and  then  explores  them  in 
greater  depth  and  richness,  first  in 
the  policy  options  chapter,  and  then 
again  in  the  back  chapters.  The 
staffer  who  is  primarily  interested 
in  one  of  the  policy  themes  (e.g., 
technology  transfer)  can  easily  find 
the  material  he  or  she  seeks.  Be- 


cause the  options  are  organized  in  a 
way  that  corresponds  to  the  rest  of 
the  report,  the  skeptical  staffer  who 
wants  to  know  why  his  or  her  boss 
should  bother  with  some  of  the 
options  presented  can  directly  find 
the  answer.  Not  all  reports,  of 
course,  can  be  forced  into  such  a 
structure,  but  when  it  works,  it  seems 
to  be  worth  the  extra  time,  effort, 
and  discipline  that  it  takes.  Perhaps 
the  discipline  of  organizing  the 
problem  and  possible  solutions  into 
a  common  format  may  even  iden- 
tify flaws  or  holes  in  the  analysis! 

Main  body  of  the  report: 
the  whole  story 

For  the  main  body  of  a  report,  one 
of  the  things  that  aids  reader-friend- 
liness is  coherent  chapter  organiza- 
tion. Enhancing  Agriculture  in  Af- 
rica: A  Role  for  U.S.  Development 
Assistance,  for  example,  grouped 
similar  chapters  in  two  main  parts: . 
Part  I:  Low  Resource  Agriculture 
and  Development  Assistance  (with 
four  chapters)  and  Part  II:  Promis- 
ing Technologies  (with  six  chap- 
ters). A  rejxjrt  that  took  a  rather 
innovative  approach  to  organizing 
the  chapters  was  Critical  Connec- 
tions. A  "conceptual  framework  for 
analyzing  policy  issues  engendered 
by  new  communication  technolo- 
gies" is  depicted  in  a  figure  in  chap- 
ter 2  (fig.  2-3  on  p.  32)  and  is  used 
to  provide  the  rationale  for  the  scope 


and  structure  of  the  report.  The 
organ  izat  ion  and  the  subjects  of  the 
chapters  reflect  the  flow  and  logic 
of  this  model. 

For  congressional  readers 
pressed  for  time,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  a  report's  findings 
and  options  not  be  buried  or  hard  to 
find.  To  help  congressional  readers 
find  a  report's  policy  options,  one 
approach  is  to  use  "Options"  or 
"Policy  Options"  in  the  title  of  any 
chapter  or  chapters  that  contain 
them.  In  most  OTA  reports,  the 
options  appear  only  in  the  first  chap- 
ter. Examples  of  names  for  chapter 
1 ,  when  the  options  are  presented  in 
that  chapter,  include  the  following: 

■  Summary  and  Options 

■  Summary,  Issues,  and  Options 

■  Summary  and  Policy  Options 

■  Findings  and  Policy  Options 

In  reports  in  which  policy  options 
are  presented  and  analyzed  in  detail 
in  a  chapter  other  than  chapter  1 , 
again  it  is  helpful  if  the  labeling  of 
the  chapter  reflects  this.  Examples 
of  names  for  such  chapters  include 
the  following: 
B    Policy  Issues  and  Options 

■  Policy  Options  for  Enhancing 
Grain  Quality 

■  Policy  Initiatives  To  Improve 
Cleanup  Prospects 
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Index:  the  nitty  gritty 
details  of  the  story 

Many  of  the  congressional  staffers 
interviewed  by  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  indicated  that  an  in- 
dex was  essential  or  extremely  use- 
ful tc  them.  Some  OTA  staff  swear 
by  them. Of  the  18  reports  reviewed 
in  the  policy  project,  fewer  than 


half  (8)  had  an  index.  Serious  Re- 
duction of  Hazardous  Waste  and 
Enhancing  Agriculture  in  Africa 
were  among  the  reports  that  had  an 
index. 

One  advantage  of  an  index,  if  it 
accurately  reflects  the  content  of 
the  report,  is  that  the  reader  need 
not  depend  solely  on  the  table  of 


contents.  Quirks  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  material  can  be  overcome  by 
locating  key  words  and  phrases  in 
the  index.  In  this  sense,  an  index  is 
another  map  to  the  report's  con- 
tents. The  reader  with  a  specific 
need  can  probably  locate  details 
most  quickly  by  consulting  the  in- 
dex. 
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CHAPTER    SIX 


This  chapter  summarizes 
what  the  OTA  pol  icy  project 
team  has  learned  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources  about  how 
OTA's  cuhure — especially 
its  formal  and  informal  or- 
ganization— shapes  OTA  re- 
ports. '  The  concern  is  for  or- 
ganizational clues  that  may 
help  explain  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  pol  icy 
analysis  found  in  individual 
OTA  reports. 

Previous  chapters  have  il- 
lustrated the  diversity  of 
styles  that  characterize  OTA  re- 
ports. The  culture  of  OTA  is  highly 
pluralistic,  and  OTA  reports  reflect 
this.^  Notably,  however,  many  OTA 
reports  share  certain  features.  Un- 
derlying all  OTA  policy  analysis  is 
something  known  as  "the  OTA  as- 
sessment process."  The  OTA  as- 
sessment process,  which  is  familiar 
to  participants  in  OTA's  work  and 
recognizable  by  those  outside,  tran- 
scends individual  congressional 
committee  requests  for  studies,  pro- 
grams, project  staff,  and  reports. 
The  process  involves  two  general 
types  of  activities:  1)  staff  activities 
(e.g.,  planning  a  study,  choosing 
contractors  and  an  advisory  panel, 
synthesizing  various  types  of  infor- 
mation, writing  and  revising,  brain- 


The 
culture 
of  OTA 


storming  about  options),  and  2)  pub- 
lic activities  (e.g.,  advisory  panel 
meetings,  workshops,  external  re- 
view). 

Observations  related  to  OTA's 
culture  from  a  variety  of  sources — 
five  former  OTA  project  directors 
(see  app.  A-5),  10  outside  observ- 
ers who  have  participated  in  the 


assessment  process  as  mem- 
bers of  advisory  panels  and 
workshops,  reviewers,  and 
contractors  (see  app.  A-6), 
and  a  dozen  first-time  OTA 
project  directors — are  sum- 
marized below.  First,  how- 
ever, we  offer  a  profile  of 
OTA's  analytical  staff. 

STAFF  PROFILE 

A  snapshot  of  OTA's  per- 
manent analytical  staff,  at 
least  in  terms  of  disciplinary 
makeup,  may  provide  some 
insights  into  OTA's  capability  for 
doing  policy  analysis.  OTA's  per- 
manent and  temporary  research 
staff,  including  program  managers, 
numbered   131    as  of  December 
1992  (for  a  summary,  see  table 
6-1).'  The  staff  can  be  character- 
ized first  by  degree  and  then  by 
broad  disciplinary  field: 


'  The  "culture"  of  an  organization  consists  of  its  formal  structure  (e.g..  the  divisions  and 
programs  in  which  the  organization  does  its  work)  and  its  climate.  The  "climale"  of  a  culture 
refers  to  the  moixJ,  the  in-house  tensions,  and  the  rumors  of  which  folklore  is  made.  Climate  also 
captures  the  ways  individual  staff  experience,  negotiate,  and  accommixlate  the  demands  made 
by  the  organization. 

^  Many  units  of  analysis — division,  program,  project — could  help  explain  some  of  the  agency 
characteristics  discussed  below.  The  scope  and  time  frame  for  this  study,  however,  precluded 
the  policy  project  team  from  learning  much  about  the  various  subcultures  that  thrive  at  OTA. 
'This  number  excludes  in-house  contractors  and  detailees.  The  core  research  staff  may  differ 
significantly  from  other  categories  of  staff,  but  it  is  also  the  segment  with  the  longest  tenure  and 
experience  with  the  OTA  assessment  process. 
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About  28  percent  of  the  staff 
hold,  as  highest  degree  earned,  a 
B.S.  or  B.A.  degree;  25  percent 
hold  an  M.S.  or  M.A.;  37  per- 
cent have  a  Ph.D.;  and  10  per- 
cent have  either  an  M.D.  (n  -  3), 
a  J.D.  (n  -  9),  or  both  (n  -  1). 
Natural  science  and  engineering 
disciplines  are  most  prevalent  at 
all  degree  levels,  accounting  for 
55percentofthePh.D.satOTA, 
42  percent  of  the  M.S./M.A.s, 
and  36  percent  of  the  B  .S  ./B.  A.s. 
(Five  of  the  1 3  OTA  staff  with  an 
M.D.  or  J.D.  have  their  next 
highest  degree  in  one  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences  or  engineering.) 
Social  science  expertise  (includ- 
ing psychology)  is  found  among 
20  percent  of  the  Ph.D.s  at  OTA, 
39  percent  of  the  M.S./M.A.s, 
and  19percentoftheB.S./B.A.s. 
Economics,  long  rumored  as  un- 
dervalued at  OTA,  is  formally 
represented  among  9  pwrcent  of 
OTA's  staff  in  the  following  dis- 
tribution: one  Ph.D.  economist, 
three  other  Ph.D.s  with  an  eco- 
nomics baccalaureate  or 
master's  degree,  and  eight  addi- 
tional staff  with  a  B.S.  and/or 
M.S.  in  economics. 
A  newer  category  of  credential, 
which  varies  in  the  amount  of 
natural  science  and  engineering 
versus  social  science  content,  is 
the  "policy  degree."  Policy  de- 
grees are  almost  always  hybrids 
(e.g.,  technology  and  policy, 
health  policy,  and  energy  man- 
agement and  policy )  and  are  typi- 
cally not  offered  at  the  B.A. 


level.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
Ph.D.s  and  15  percent  of  the 
M.S./M.A.S  represented  on  the 
OTA  staff  are  policy  degrees. 

In  all,  then,  45  percent  of  OTA '  s 
research  staff  have,  as  the  highest 
degree  earned,  a  natural  science  or 
engineering  degree,  25  percent  have 
a  social  science  degree,  and  8  per- 
cent a  policy  degree.  The  remain- 
ing 22  percent  have  degrees  in  the 
humanities  (e.g.,  history,  philoso- 
phy, English  literature),  business, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  fields  (e.g., 
communications,  education,  and 
social  work).*  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures  is  that 
many  courses  of  study  lead  to  doing 
policy  analysis  at  OTA.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  dimensions  identified 
as  "excellent"  in  the  sample  of  1 8 
OTA  reports  evaluated  in  this  as- 
sessment can  be  traced  to  different 
ways  of  looking  at  the  world. 

OTA  staff  usually  work  on 
project  teams  of  two  to  six  jjeople. 
Thus,  it  is  the  combination  of  back- 
grounds, talents,  and  experiences — 
what  might  be  called  "complemen- 
tary strengths" — that  is  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  OTA  reports.  The 
project  directors  interviewed  for 
this  assessment,  neophyte  and  ex- 
perienced alike,  often  commented 
on  the  roles  that  individual  staff 
play  in  an  assessment.  Individuals' 
roles  depend  on  far  more  than  de- 
grees and  disciplines.  Yet  degrees 
and  disciplines  are  aproxy  for  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  assessment 
process  and  report  style  that  form 


the  core  of  OTA  analysis.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  18  studies  re- 
viewed by  the  OTA  policy  project 
team  had  some  mix  of  natural  sci- 
entists and  social  scientists  on  the 
project  team  (see  ch.  4).  This  mix 
was  viewed  as  a  plus  for  good  policy 
analysis  by  outside  experts  and 
former  OTA  project  directors. 

The  policy  analysis  in  a  given 
OTA  report  is  shaped  not  only  by 
the  team  members'  educational 
backgrounds  but  also  by  things  such 
as  their  life  experiences,  personali- 
ties, and  roles  on  a  project  team.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  life  expe- 
riences, it  may  be  important  to  note 
that  few  OTA  staff  come  to  the 
agency  with  exposure  to  the  Hill.  A 
lack  of  exposure  to  the  Hill  was 
cited  by  some  former  OTA  project 
directors  as  a  flaw  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  staff  to  OTA;  such  experi- 
ence, one  former  project  director 
suggested,  could  help  reduce  the 
"academic"  aspect  of  the  OTA  cul- 
ture. Some  observers  have  also  noted 
that  OTA's  research  staff  includes 
few  U.S.  minorities  (e.g.,  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics).  To  the 
extent  that  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity  extends  networks,  it  may 
affect  the  composition  of  OTA  ad- 
visory panels  and  selection  of  con- 
tractors. Furthermore,  the  lack  of 
diversity  is  viewed  by  some  as  con- 
stricting novel  policy  insights  in 
certain  areas. 


'  Staff  with  M.D.S  and  J.D.s  are  categorized 
by  their  next  highest  degree. 
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Individual  creativity,  project 
group  dynamics,  and  on-the-job  ex- 
perience mingle,  through  the  OTA 
assessment  process,  to  make  each 
OTA  report  a  unique  document.  A 
considerable  amount  of  interper- 
sonal transfer  of  skills  and  knowl- 
edge goes  on  in  every  project.  Dif- 
ferent members  of  a  project  team 
with  expertise  in  certain  aspects  of 
the  assessment  (e.g.,  scientific  or 
technical)  learn  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team,  as  well  as  other 
sources,  about  aspects  of  the  topic 
with  which  they  are  less  familiar 
(e.g.,  legal,  ethical,  or  economic). 
OTA  staff  without  training  or  prior 
experience  in  policy  analysis  may 
learn  about  doing  policy  analysis 
from  colleagues  on  the  project  team. 
Staff  without  exposure  to  Capitol 
Hill  may  pick  up  tips  from  their 
colleagues  about  writing  reports  that 
are  responsive  to  congressional 
needs.  Most  new  project  directors 
at  OTA  learn  how  to  conduct  an 
OTA  policy  analysis,  and  report  the 
results  in  an  option  format,  infor- 
mally as  members  of  OTA  project 
teams.  The  contribution  made  by 
an  individual  depends  on  things 
such  as  whether  the  individual  is 
the  project  director  or  a  research 
assistant,  how  creative  the  person 
is,  how  good  the  person's  interper- 
sonal skills  are,  and  what  the 
person's  life  experiences  have 
been.' 

OTA  has  a  core  cadre  of  experi- 
enced research  staff.  The  collective 
skills  of  OTA  project  staff,  pro- 


gram managers,  and  assistant  di- 
rectors in  the  agency  represent  a 
cornucopia  of  policy  analysis  skills 
and  knowledge.  As  discussed  fur- 
ther below,  however,  some  former 
OTA  project  directors,  policy  work- 
shop participants,  and  new  OTA 
project  directors  have  suggested  that 
the  culture  of  OTA  does  not  ad- 
equately facilitate  the  transfer  of 
policy  analysis  methods  and  skills 
across  programs  and  divisions.  The 
policy  project  team's  review  of  18 
OTA  reports  seems  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  this  observation  (see  ch.  4 
and  5). 

OTA  ALUMNI 

Former  OTA  project  directors  are 
"alumni"  of  the  assessment  pro- 
cess. Upon  their  departure,  they 
typically  join  other  policy  organi- 
zations and  are  therefore  well-posi- 
tioned to  view  the  comparative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  such 
organizations.  As  long-time  par- 
ticipants in  the  OTA  process,  these 
alumni  may  be  particularly  percep- 
tive of  the  agency's  culture.  Some 
of  the  five  former  OTA  project 
directors  consulted  for  this  project 
(see  app.  A-5)  suggested  that  the 
climate  of  OTA  is  not  effective  in 
transmitting  policy  know-how  to 
those  deep  in  the  trenches  of  project 
work.''  One  former  OTA  project 
director  put  it  this  way: 

There  is  no  incentive  in  OTA.  but 
strong  disincentives,  for  cross- 
program  planning,  project  re- 


view, report  evaluation,  collegi- 
ality.  There  is  no  significant  in- 
centive .  .  .  to  present  briefings 
on  completed  or  finished  work, 
to  relish  or  enjoy  constructive 
feedback  from  one's  colleagues. 
The  organization  is  without  any 
internal  program  for  cross- 
learning.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
cross-over  of  policy  generation, 
no  cross-over  of  creativity,  and 
no  significant  pressures  to  ori- 
ent the  future  into  the  work. 

In  the  words  of  another  former 
OTA  project  director,  "OTA  policy 
analysis  is  often  too  'safe'  because 
OTA  staff  are  not  risk  takers."  A 
third  OTA  alumnus  sees  this  as  a 
tradeoff:  "Look  at  hiring  policies. 
Are  there  too  many  inexperienced 
people  being  brought  in  at  the  high 


'  One  curreni  OTA  staff  person  asks  point- 
edly: "Why  doesn't  OTA.  like  most  other 
research  and  policy  organizations,  bring  in 
experienced  people,  in  their  forties  and  Tif- 
lies.  who  have  worked  at  other  centers?  Why 
don't  we  try  to  recruit  people  who  have 
retired  after  a  lifetime  of  service  in  govern- 
ment, academe,  or  industry?  I  think  in  large 
pan  because  they  would  not  buy  into  the 
"culture"of  how  wonderful  and  smart  we  are 
and  would  raise  questions  that  are  embar- 
rassing for  the  established  order.  .  .  ."  The 
common  rea«>n  given  for  not  recruiting  many 
senior  people  to  OTA  that  the  agency  can't 
afford  to  pay  their  salaries. 

'  As  discussed  at  the  1992  Senior  Manage- 
ment Retreat,  "people  issues"  pose  chal- 
lenges throughout  the  agency  to  develop 
staff  competencies  and  facilitate 
inlerprogram cooperation.  See  the  Rockw(xxl 
Retreat  Rapporteur  Reports,  especially  by 
Phyllis  Windle.  Nov.  16-17,  1992.  pp.  .1-5. 
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cost  of  internal  training  and  partial 
education?"  Risk-taking  or  risk- 
aversion,  one  could  argue,  is  a  pos- 
ture learned  and  reinforced  by  the 
environment  in  which  it  is  prac- 
ticed. Decisions  to  encourage  or 
discourage  risk-taking  are  doubt- 
less project-specific  but  also  be- 
come associated  with  the  agency  as 
a  whole.  Decisions  made  both  at  the 
program  level  and  at  the  top  of  the 
agency  will  produce  a  climate  that 
values  certain  intellectual  charac- 
teristics and  devalues  others. 

Tangible  evidence  of  a  desire  of 
current  OTA  staff  for  greater  shar- 
ing of  policy  analysis  methods  and 
skills  is  found  in  the  creation  of  two 
voluntary  grassroots  organiza- 
tions— the  F*roject  Directors'  Peer 
Group  (1989)  and  Research  Assis- 
tants in  Search  of  Empowerment  or 
RAISE  (1991).  Each  met  on  an 
irregular  basis  to  discuss  issues  of 
mutual  interest,  i.e.,  to  enlarge  the 
community  of  staff  whose  respon- 
sibilities are  unique.  RAISE  even 
issued  a  handbook  for  all  incoming 
research  assistants.  It  is  a  maxim 
that  any  group  will  try  to  act  to  fill 
needs  not  addressed  by  the  formal 
organization.  However,  relying  on 
this  mechanism  may  be  neither  ef- 
ficient nor  effective  when  it  comes 
to  improving  policy  analysis. 

Several  former  OTA  project  di- 
rectors said  there  was  a  need  for 
improving  the  transfer  of  policy 
analysis  skills  across  the  agency. 
Mentoring  was  mentioned  as  one 


possible  approach.  One  former 
OTA  project  director  commented: 

[T]here  is  need  for  more 
■mentoring  of  OTA  analysts.  One 
aspect  of  the  OTA  culture  which 
is  troubling  is  that  the  older, 
[or I  wiser  people  do  not  seem  to 
train  and  influence  the  younger 
staff  effectively.  For  example, 
senior  managers  and  the  most 
experienced  and  successful 
policy  analysts  (possibly  from 
different  programs  artd  divisions) 
should  balance  their  concerns 
about  liabilities  which  can  sink 
the  ship  [with]  more  positive 
influences  on  staff  doing  policy 
analysis  and  writing  reports. 

One  current  OTA  staffer  noted  that 
one  reason  more  mentoring  does 
not  occur  is  that  OTA's  existing 
organizational  incentives  do  not 
encourage  it. 

The  five  former  OTA  project 
directors  also  made  comments  re- 
lated to  how  the  culture  of  OTA 
shapes  the  policy  analysis  in  OTA 
reports.  One  former  OTA  project 
director  conunented: 

The  academic  backgrounds  of 
so  many  OTA  staff  and  their  lack 
of  practical  policy  experience 
has  shaped  OTA's  culture  in 
general  and  especially  its  policy 
analysis. 

The  lack  of  exposure  to  the  Hill  is 
seen  by  some  former  OTA  project 
directors  as  a  fundamental  fiaw  in 
the  recruitment  of  staff  to  OTA — 


with  serious  implications  for  the 
orientation  of  the  agency's  work: 

. . .  too  many  OTA  staff  have  no 
jr£al  congressional  experience 
or  insights  into  the  lives  and 
needs  of  members  and  senior 
staffers.  There  should  be  oppor- 
tunities to  work  on  member  and 
committee  staffs.  Such  experi- 
ence could  greatly  reduce  the 
"academic"  aspect  of  the  OTA 
culture. 

Although  the  causal  link  may  be 
challenged  here,  the  concern  that 
tlie  academic  mode  of  discourse 
differs  significantly  from  the  con- 
gressional mode  is  legitimate.  It  is 
the  difference  between  writing  for 
a  scholarly  (and  typically,  disci- 
plinary) audience  and  writing  for 
decisionmakers  (and  especially 
their  staff)  who  want  to  act  on  what 
has  been  found  through  analysis. 

WHEN  OUTSIDERS 
LOOK  IN 

Knowledgeable  outsiders  provide 
a  different  mirror  in  which  we  can 
view  the  culture  of  the  agency.  In 
November  1992, 10  outside  experts 
in  different  fields,  each  of  whom 
was  familiar  with  some  aspect  of 
OTA's  work,  participated  in  a  one- 
day  policy  analysis  workshop  (see 
app.  A-6).  Much  of  the  commen- 
tary from  the  workshop  participants 
(some  provided  in  memoranda  af- 
ter the  event)  centered  on  the  cur- 
rent and  future  organizational  stnic- 
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Table  6-1.  Distribution  of  OTA's  research  staff*,  by  degree  and  broad  field 


Highest 

Natural  science/ 

Social 

Policy 

degree 

engineering 

science 

science 

Other" 

n 

% 

n 

n 

n 

n 

BS/BA 

36 

28 

13 

7 

0 

16 

MS/hM 

33 

25 

14 

13 

5 

1 

PhD 

49 

37 

27 

10 

6 

6 

MD/JD 

13 

10 

5 

3 

0 

5 

Total      131       100% 


59 


33 


11 


28 


Column  total  as  %  of  131 


45% 


25% 


8% 


22% 


■f>efmanait  and  temporary  research  siaff.  as  of  Dec  1. 1992.  numbered  131. 

"This  mdudes  humanities,  fine  arts,  business,  and  oWier  array  of  dscipSnes  not  readily  categorized  as  part  of  the  three  broad  Salds  reflected  in  the  columns 

of  Sie  table. 


ture  of  OTA  rather  than  on  the 
particulars  of  policy  analysis.  The 
perceptions  of  these  outside  ob- 
servers, who  are  most  likely  to  fo- 
cus on  the  outcomes  of  the  assess- 
ment process,  are  certainly  worth 
considering. 

By  and  large,  the  workshop  par- 
ticipants were  of  the  opinion  that 
what  OTA  does  well  (e.g.,  compe- 
tent and  objective  analysis  of  the 
science  ortechnology  that  may  have 
economic, regulatory, or  moral  con- 
sequences), it  does  very  well — and 
probably  better  than  other  policy 
organizations.  Despite  the  many 
accolades  for  OTA,  however,  there 
were  criticisms.  For  example,  one 
participant  observed  that  "the  whole 
of  OTA  is  less  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts."  Several  workshop  partici- 


pants noted  that  OTA's  structure 
may  promote  or  inhibit  the  experi- 
ences and  habits  of  mind  that  con- 
tribute to  policy  analysis: 

Internally,  the  agency  manifests 
a  fragmentation  and  lack  of  or- 
ganizational learning  that  is  a 
concern.  This  governs  not  only 
the  culture  of  communication 
and  learning  about  how  to  do 
policy  analysis,  but  also  proce- 
dural issues,  e.g..  how  could 
stakeholder  analysis — who  gains 
and  who  loses  from  the  creation, 
application,  or  location  of  a  tech- 
nology— be  improved?  .  .  .  In- 
house  seminars  will  not  suffice 
in  addressing  these  needs  and 
'reinventing  itself  in  its  third 
decade  of  service  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


A  few  workshop  participants  were 
concerned  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity.  That  view  is  reflected  in 
the  following  comment: 

/  am  concerned  that  there  is  not 
an  appreciation  of  the  intellec- 
tual reasons  to  make  sure  that 
staff  and  advisory  committee 
(panel]  diversity  receive  greater 
attention  within  the  agency.  Who 
the  staff  and  AC  [panel]  mem- 
bers are  make  a  big  difference  in 
the  way  arguments  are  framed, 
what  networks  are  tapped,  what 
research  is  accessed.  I  think  OTA 
should  be  concerned  as  much 
with  the  present  makeup  of  staff, 
for  example,  as  with  the  lack  of 
a  process  to  affect  that  makeup. 
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Most  of  the  policy  workshop  par- 
ticipants, as  well  as  the  formerOTA 
project  directors  consulted  in  this 
project,  recommended  broader 
thinking  about: 

1.  what  constitute  the  tools  of 
policy  analysis  at  OTA,  and 

2.  how  the  agency's  structure  can 
introduce  these  tools  formally  to 
the  staff. 

Nobody  doubts  that  policy  tools  are 
a  valuable  input  to  the  assessment 
process.  The  concern  is  how  the 
agency  culture  facilitates  the  learn- 
ing that  would  benefit  the  staff, 
especially  new  analysts  for  whom 
both  the  process  and  OTA  itself  are 
still  relatively  abstract  notions.  One 
policy  workshop  participant  high- 
lighted the  importance  of  finding  a 
balance  between  opportunities  for 
staff  development  and  service  to 
congressional  committees: 

.  .  .  OTA  should  devote  more 
resources  to  staff  development. 
Staff  feel  that  they  are  being 
"mined"  and  need  time  that  need 
not  be  "billed"  directly  to  a 
project  so  that  they  can  catch  up 
on  progress  in  their  fields. 
Among  other  things,  this  would 
allow  staff  more  time  to  follow 
up  on  reports  that  have  already 
been  completed. 

Finally,  workshop  participants  of- 
fered additional  pieces  of  advice: 

OTA  should  try  to  get  new  ideas/ 
options  into  its  reports.  The  op- 
tions should  reflect  more  cre- 


ativity. This  may  involve,  inter 
alia,  more  effective  cross-disci- 
plinary work. 

Staff  should  become  more  self- 
conscious  about — and  therefore 
more  rigorous  in  analyzing — 
the  normative  choices  they  make 
when  they  select  research  meth- 
ods and  data  and  when  they  cre- 
ate narratives  about  informa- 
tion. .  .  .  Staff  would  be  more 
receptive  to  using  the  rigorous 
methods  of  the  historical  social 
sciences  to  assess  the  institu- 
tional, organizational,  and  po- 
litical dimensions  of  the  issues 
they  are  studying. 

OTA  simply  must  direct  more 
creative  attention  to  the  means 
and  attitudes  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  collective  experience 
in  a)  attending  to  its  responsibil- 
ity to  younger  staff  (who  are 
thrown  pretty  much  into  the 
breach  at  present  with  little 
overarching  OTA  guidance),  and 
b)  its  increasing  obligation  to 
show  intellectual,  as  well  as 
policy  armlytic,  leadership  in 
this  field.  .  .  .  Activities  taking 
smallish  steps  in  that  direction 
are  those  that  strive  to  integrate 
association  across  groups,  in- 
crease the  willingness  of  junior 
staff  to  learn  from  {and  ques- 
tion) each  other  and  more  expe- 
riencedanalysts,  take  the  chance 
of  appearing  vulnerable,  and 
testing  half-formed,  tentative 


analyses  and  conceptions  well 
before  they  become  crystallized 
(and  ego  bound). 

FIRST-TIME  OTA 
PROJECT  DIRECTORS 

How  well — or  poorly — does  OTA 
help  staff  become  productive 
project  directors?  Asking  some  first- 
time  project  directors  reveals  some 
special  sensitivity  to  the  culture  of 
the  agency.  The  policy  project 
team's  interviews  with  a  dozen  re- 
cent first-time  OTA  project  direc- 
tors supports  the  impression  by 
outside  observers  that  OTA  is  not 
always  adept  at  transferring  ana- 
lytic skills  across  its  divisions,  pro- 
grams, and  project  teams. 

New  project  directors  become 
team  leaders  for  various  reasons. 
Most  new  project  directors,  how- 
ever, have  worked  as  project  staff 
on  at  least  one  or  two  OTA  studies 
before  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  direct  an  OTA  project  them- 
selves. Thus,  becoming  an  OTA 
project  director  is  usually  a  "pro- 
motion" within  the  organization — 
a  promotion  that  can  be  based  as 
much  on  need  (there's  no  one  else 
to  do  it)  and  a  program  manager's 
comfort  (e.g.,  with  the  staffer's 
personality  and  style)  as  on  the  new 
project  director's  analytical  or  ad- 
ministrative acumen. 

That  first-time  OTA  project  di- 
rectors do  as  well  as  they  do  may  be 
more  a  tribute  to  their  bootstrapping 
capabilities  and  perseverance  than 
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to  an  organizational  culture  that 
strongly  encourages  the  sharing  of 
policy  analysis  skills.  After  having 
worked  on  a  project  or  two  as  team 
members  and  just  learning  by  "os- 
mosis," some  new  OTA  project  di- 
rectors are  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  directing  a  project.  It  is  no 
surprise  if,  during  this  ordeal  of 
learning-by-doing-under-duress, 
some  new  project  directors  do  not 
acquire  the  fine  points  of  style. 
Many  new  project  directors  are  very 
resourceful  in  seeking  and  getting 
advice  and  support  from  staff  within 
and  outside  theirprogram.  Even  so, 
a  number  of  new  project  directors 
interviewed  by  the  policy  project 
team  said  that  they  would  like  addi- 
tional help  and  support. 

Directing  an  OTA  project  that 
produces  good  policy  analysis  is  a 
challenge  even  for  many  old  hands. 
For  new  project  directors,  the  task 
is  sometimes  more  daunting.  It  re- 
quires, among  other  things,  that 
they  figure  out  unwritten  program 
norms,'  overcome  communication 
barriers,  and  shed  inhibitions  about 
appearing  unprepared  or  ignorant 
of  certain  procedures  and  customs 
in  the  OTA  process.  Most  new 
project  directors  observed  that  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  policy  les- 
sons is  informal,  haphazard,  and 
ultimately  dependent  on  personali- 
ties and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
experienced  OTA  staff  to  mentor 
staff  with  less  experience.  Some 
new  project  directors,  typically 
those  who  are  outgoing,  reported 


that  they  had  successfully  sought 
out  individuals  within  the  agency 
(sometimes  outside  their  own  pro- 
gram) whohad  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  them,  offering  support  and/or 
advice  on  techniques  and  methods 
for  policy  analysis.  Other  new 
project  directors,  however,  reported 
feeling  extremely  isolated  and  un- 
supported. In  the  absence  of  other 
help,  some  project  directors  resort 
to  "trusting  the  [OTA]  process," 
hoping,  for  example,  that  the  inten- 
sive OTA  review  process  will  keep 
them  from  getting  too  far  off  the 
track. 

The  new  project  directors  inter- 
viewed by  the  OTA  policy  project 
team  typically  gained  most  of  their 
experience  in  policy  analysis  while 
at  OTA.  With  near  unanimity  they 
reported  that  they  would  have  liked 
more  contact  with  congressional 
staff  and  more  guidance  on  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Congressional  re- 
lations remain  a  bit  of  a  mystery  for 
some  new  OTA  project  -directors; 
others  complain  that  senior  OTA 
staff  "hoard"  their  connections  with 
congressional  staff.  Some  program 
managers  restrict  interactions  with 
congressional  staff  to  a  few  senior 
people  in  the  program. 

A  number  of  new  project  direc- 
tors interviewed  by  the  policy 
project  team  said  they  felt  some- 
what adrift,  especially  during  the 
early  phases  of  their  assessments. 
Many  new  project  directors  spe- 
cifically expressed  the  desire  for  a 
more  formal  mentoring  program. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
POLICY  ANALYSIS 

OTA  has  a  20-year  history  and  folk- 
lore about  its  staff  and  its  process. 
The  truism  that  one  "hires  the  best 
people  and  then  stays  out  of  their 
way"  is  subscribed  to  by  many  at 
OTA.  Indeed,  the  policy  project 
team  found  that  the  in-house  work 
environment  is  simultaneously  col- 
legial  and  insular.  In  general,  OTA 
staff  are  not  very  reflective  about 
the  structure  and  climate  of  the 
agency.  Most  of  the  analysts  move 
laterally  from  project  to  project, 
carried  by  the  intellectual  challenge. 
Thus,  as  much  as  OTA  studies  probe 
how  technology  works,  the  staff 
tends  to  be  indifferent  to  asking 
how  OTA  works.  Stepping  back 
from  the  workaday  process  of  "tech- 
nology assessment"  can  help  to 
clarify  where  the  folklore  differs 
from  actual  practice.  Furthermore, 
it  can  aid  intra-agency  learning. 

Collegiality  at  OTA  is  practiced 
in  various  ways.  Intellectual  inter- 
ests— energy ,  environment,  educa- 
tion and  training — seem  to  define 
functional  areas  and  also  relation- 
ships that  cross  program  and  divi- 
sion boundaries.  The  power  of  per- 
sonality and  interactive  style  con- 


'  OTA  pmgrams  differ  in  their  unwritten 
program  norms.  An  example  of  an  unwritten 
norm  in  one  program  is  that  one  shou  Id  never 
use  the  word  "should"  preceded  by  the  word 
"Congress"  in  a  report;  other  programs  ob- 
serve an  unwritten  norm  that  prohibits  mak- 
ing recommendations  in  any  form. 
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nects  staff  informally,  wherever 
they  may  be  located  in  the  agency. 
But  the  structure  inhibits  fonnal 
collaborations  and  even  routine 
transfer  of  policy  knowledge — 
methods,  experiences,  tools,  etc. 
— across  OTA's  programs  and  divi- 
sions. 

Insularity  dominates  collegial- 
ity  when  it  comes  to  policy  analysis 
at  OTA.  Staff  capabilities  are  not 
easily  tapped  from  the  inside.  Ironi- 
cally, such  capabilities  are  solic- 
ited— especially  through  advisory 
panels  and  workshops — from  the 
outside.  But  OTA  staff  seldom  get 
the  benefit  of  hearing  from  experts 
beyond  those  participating  in  their 
own  program's  assessments.  In 
other  words,  there  are  missed  op- 
portunities for  organizational  learn- 
ing. As  one  former  OTA  project 
director  stressed: 

[TJhere  should  be  some  cross- 
fertilization  of  projects.  More 
discussion  of  each  study  being 
undertaken  by  a  program  needs 
to  take  place  within  the  program 
andwith  other  programs.  1  know 
these  efforts  have  been  tried  at 
various  times,  but  they  still  have 
merit,  if  the  time  constraints  and 
lack  of  interest  in  doing  such 
extra  work  can  be  overcome.  My 
overall  point  is  that  the  more 
discussion  and  review  takes 
place,  the  better  will  be  the  policy 
analysis. 

Every  organization  seeks  a  man- 
ageable level  of  creative  tension 
that  propels  its  work  forward.  This 


level  may  vary  by  program  and 
certainly  among  members  of  a 
project  team,  but  it  is  healthy  and, 
if  properly  marshalled,  can  have 
synergistic  effects  on  many  others 
in  the  organization's  environment. 
Does  OTA  create  such  synergy?  In 
pockets  of  programs,  yes;  during 
some  stretches  of  time,  yes.  Can  we 
do  better?  Probably.  Certainly  the 
climate  can  alter  staff  attitudes  to- 
ward "doing  a  better  job"  in  the 
assessment  process." The  advice  of 
outsiders  familiar  with  the  process 
(and  OTA's  history)  reinforces 
many  of  the  perceptions  and  expe- 
riences of  the  OTA  culture  by  cur- 
rent and  former  staff  conveyed  to 
the  policy  project  team. 

This  assessment  of  OTA  culture 
leads  the  policy  project  team  to  ask: 
How  willing  is  the  agency  to  draw 
what  is  done  informally  into  its 
formal  organization  to  enhance  the 
practice  of  policy  analysis  within 
and  across  programs  and  divisions? 
Although  current  OTA  staff  may 
disagree  on  the  particulars,  few 
would  deny  the  following  words  of 
one  of  the  agency's  long-time  out- 
side observers:  "Many  things  about 
OTA  make  cross-program  work 
much  harder  than  it  ought  to 
be  . . . ."  Indeed,  many  current  and 
former  OTA  staff  see  the  agency  as 
suffering  from: 

■  a  staff  constrained  by  an  organi- 
zational culture  steeped  in  its 
folklore  and  uncommitted  to 
sharing — teaching  and  learn- 
ing— the  lessons  of  plying  the 
policy  analysis  craft. 


■  work  structured  into  niches  that 
honor  an  historical  division  of 
program  labor,  and 

■  a  climate  that  seldom  supports 
mentoring  of  staff  and  experi- 
menting with  the  formation  of 
project  teams  (as  was  done  in 
this  project). 

If  these  judgments  are  correct,  then 
perhaps  somebody  should  enter- 
tain alternatives  to  the  way  OTA's 
staff  is  organized.  In  OTA,  as  in  any 
organization,  the  staff  must  look 
up,  not  down,  for  that  "somebody." 
Perhaps  the  exhortations  of  the  in- 
siders and  the  outsiders  should  be 
interpreted  as  a  need  to  "experi- 
ment." 

As  OTA  enters  its  third  decade, 
the  job  of  policy  analysis  is  not 


'  One  person  at  the  1 992  Senior  Management 
Retreat  (Peter  Johnson)  provided  seven  op- 
tions, including  term  limits  for  OTA  pro- 
gram managers,  required  rotation  of  pro- 
gram managers  and  senior  associates,  and 
designating  one  program  to  do  cross-pro- 
gram work  (Rockwood  Retreat  Rapporteur 
Reports,  p.  4).  Another  approach  is  outlined 
in  a  recent  proposal  to  establish  an  "OTA 
Institute"  that  would  bring  in.  for  short  peri- 
ods (weeks  to  months),  experts  of  interna- 
tional stature  in  technology  assessment  and 
policy  analysis.  These  experts  would  work, 
on  a  rotating  basis,  with  senior  OTA  staff, 
providing  stimuli  in  the  form  of  seminars, 
collaborative  analysis,  and  opportunities  to 
prepare  policy  studies  for  joint  publication. 
The  cross-fertilization  would  be  a  two-way 
street — OTA  influencing  the  audience  of 
academic  policy  research  practitioners,  and 
OTA  staff  approaching  the  assessment  pro- 
cess with  additional  perspectives  and  ana- 
lytical tools.  See  Todd  M.  LaPorte.  "OTA 
Institute"  Memorandum.  Dec.  12.  1992. 
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getting  any  easier.  The  expecta- 
tions of  congressional  committees 
that  request  OTA  studies  keep  ris- 
ing. OTA  staff  are  regularly  heard 
to  remark  that  they  are  expected  to 
do  more,  better,  faster — without 
compromising  the  integrity  of  the 
assessment  process.  They  refer  to  it 
as  a  problem  related  to  their  current 
project,  but  it  is  more  accurately  an 
agency-wide  issue.  It  will  ultimately 


take  the  agency's  collective  will  to 
act  on  it  and,  above  all,  some  con- 
structive management. 

If  the  above  criticisms  are  accu- 
rate, then  OTA  would  continue  to 
serve  Congress  in  reliable  ways, 
but  get  no  better.  Change,  however, 
would  require  taking  periodic  criti- 
cal looks  at  ourselves,  our  routines, 
and  the  people  who  perform  policy 
analysis.  It  means  being  more  re- 
flective and  receptive  to  OTA  staff 


needs  while  effectively  drawing  on 
their  skills.  To  do  this  assumes  a 
culture  that  fosters  staff  satisfac- 
tion and  team  morale.  That  culture 
must  resist  inertia  and  self-satisfac- 
tion with  what  is  done,  how  it  is 
done,  and  who  is  doing  it.  Some  of 
this  energy  can  be  sustained  at  the 
program  level,  but  much  of  it  origi- 
nates at  the  top  as  a  central  value  to 
be  cherished  and  nurtured. 
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APPENDIX    A 


OTA  policy  project: 
goals  and  study  plan 


PROJECT  GOALS 

The  OTA  policy  project's  goal  is  straightforward  yet 
ambitious:  We  hope  to  produce  a  document  that  can  be 
used  by  OTA  staff  to  improve  their  policy  analysis 
skills.  We  hope  to  learn  useful  lessons  from  some  of  the 
better  OTA  assessments,  as  well  as  to  gather  insights 
from  current  and  former  OTA  staff,  congressional 
committee  staff,  and  outside  observers  of  OTA.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  produce  an  agency  "report  card"  on 
how  well  we  are  currently  doing.  Regardless  of  whether 
one  believes  we  currently  do  a  good  job  or  not,  clearly 
we  can  do  better. 

We  do  not  aspire  to  define  what  policy  analysis  is. 
(Fortunately,  we  are  not  alone.  Aaron  Wildavsky ,  in  the 
introduction  of  his  text  on  policy  analysis.  Speaking 
Truth  to  Power,  raises  the  question,  "How  can  you 
write  a  book  about  a  subject  if  you  can 't  say  what  it  is?" 
He  does  anyway,  and  so  will  we.)  We  will  proceed 
pragmatically.  Our  focus  is  on  the  issues  that  we  raise 
for  congressional  attention  and  the  options  proposed  to 
address  them. 

We  will  not  be  focusing  on  those  parts  of  our  reports 
that  examine  whether  a  gizmo  will  fly,  make  sick 
people  well,  harm  the  environment,  help  us  compete  in 
world  markets,  and  so  on.  These  parts  of  our  reports  are 
often  extremely  policy  relevant  and  vital  to  our  work 
but  are  not  the  focus  of  this  inquiry. 

OTA  reports  inform  Congress  about  what  they  can 
do  to  change  something  and  in  many  cases,  what  and 
why  they  cannot.  We  will  focus  on  how  we  transmute 


all  that  science,  engineering,  economics,  political  sci- 
ence, law,  etc.  into  an  assessment  that  tells  Congress 
about  the  problems  they  face  and  potential  solutions. 

We  will  not  consider  whether  our  reports  have 
impact;  nor  will  we  examine  how  to  communicate  our 
findings  in  ways  other  than  reports.  Obviously  such 
questions  are  important,  but  they  are  beyond  our  charge. 
We  want  to  know  how  we  figure  out  the  story  and  the 
ways  we  tell  it  in  our  assessment  reports.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  chapters  and  sections  with  "policy"  in 
the  title. 

Although  we  will  not  attempt  to  define  what  policy 
analysis  is,  if  coerced,  we  might  draw  from  Percy 
Bridgeman's  definition  of  science  as  "the  activity  of 
scientists"  and  say  policy  analysis  is  the  activity  of 
policy  analysts — those  who  work  at  OTA  and  else- 
where. By  looking  inward  for  a  brief,  three-month 
period,  we  hope  to  find  out  what  we  actually  do  and 
share  what  we  learn  with  the  rest  of  the  agency. 

STUDY  PLAN 

The  OTA  p)olicy  project  will  run  for  three  months  and 
will  be  staffed  by  tiiree  full-time  and  two  part-time 
OTA  staff  members.  The  assessment  has  a  1 4-member 
advisory  panel  composed  of  OTA  program  managers 
and  senior  research  staff  representing  all  nine  OTA 
programs  and  the  Congressional  and  Public  Affairs 
Office  (see  app.  A- 1 ).  The  advisory  panel  is  chaired  by 
a  former  OTA  program  manager  who  is  now  with  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 
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'fhe  study  will  be  divided  into  two  complementary 
efforts  explained  in  further  detail  below.  The  first  effort 
(Task  #1 )  will  be  an  examination  of  27  (or  possibly  1 8) 
of  OTA  reports  by  the  in-house  project  staff  and 
interviews  with  the  project  directors  of  those  reports. 
The  second  effort  (Task  #2)  will  be  the  solicitation  of 
other  views  of  OTA  policy  analysis  through  means  such 
as  short  essays  by  former  congressional  and  OTA  staff, 
interviews  with  current  congressional  staff,  a  workshop 
with  a  carefully  chosen  group  of  outside  experts,  and 
reviews  of  the  literature  on  policy  analysis  and  earlier 
examinations  of  OTA.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
staff  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  first  effort  (see  app. 
A-2). 

Task  #1:  Examination  of  OTA  reports 
(see  app.  A-2) 

To  get  a  list  of  27  good  OTA  reports,  the  OTA  policy 
project  team  has  asked  each  program  manager  to 
nominate  three  of  his  or  her  program's  repwrts  that,  in 
the  program  manager's  opinion,  were  examples  of 
"good"  policy  analysis.  In  selecting  reports,  the  pro- 
gram managers  were  allowed  to  use  their  own  concep- 
tion of  "good  policy  analysis"  with  the  following 
stipulations.  First,  we  asked  them  not  to  let  their  choices 
be  influenced  by  legislative  use  of  the  report.  Second, 
we  said  we  preferred  reports  where  we  could  easily 
interview  the  project  director.  Finally,  to  remove  a 
possible  source  of  bias  in  the  review,  we  said  that  the 
reports  named  should  not  be  ones  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OTA  policy  project  team  had  had  major 
responsibility. 

Each  of  the  OTA  reports  that  is  reviewed  will  be 
assigned  to  two  members  of  the  OTA  policy  project 
team:  one  person  will  have  primary  responsibility  for 
the  review;  the  other  will  act  as  backup  reviewer  and 
independent  check  of  the  conclusions  of  the  primary 
reviewer.  Tony  Fainberg,  Bob  Friedman,  and  Kerry 
Kemp  will  be  the  primary  reviewers  for  nine  reports 
each,  all  of  which  will  be  outside  their  areas  of  exper- 
tise. Dary  1  Chubin,  Tony  Fainberg,  Bob  Friedman,  and 


Kerry  Kemp  will  be  backup  reviewers,  with  as  much 
diversity  in  pairing  as  is  possible.  Backup  reviewers 
will  be  chosen  for  their  familiarity  with  the  assessment 
subject  matter  where  possible.  Each  report  will  be 
reviewed  using  a  common  set  of  questions  as  a  guide. 

Given  the  limited  time  available  for  this  study, 
primary  reviewers  will  spend  two  days  reading  the 
report;  backup  reviewers,  one  day.  In  the  event  that  we 
decide  that  this  amount  of  time  is  inadequate  to  the  task, 
one  assessment  per  program  will  be  dropped. 

The  project  director  for  every  OTA  reports  that  is 
reviewed  will  be  interviewed  prior  to  the  review  of  the 
reports.  If  necessary,  the  project  directors  may  also  be 
interviewed  after  the  review  of  their  reports. 

Tasl(  #2:  Other  views  of  OTA  policy 
analysis  (see  app.  A-3  through  A-6) 

We  are  soliciting  other  views  through  a  series  of 
contract  and  in-house  research  efforts: 

Task  2-A:  Evaluations  of  OTA  policy  analysis  by 
former  congressional  staff 

We  have  identified  four  former  congressional  staff- 
ers who  were  both  1 )  quite  familiar  with  OTA,  and  2) 
considered  thoughtful  about  the  policy  analysis  needs 
of  the  Congress  (see  app.  A-3).  The  list  includes  critics 
as  well  as  supporters,  with  staffers  from  both  Houses 
and  parties.  The  former  staffers  will  be  given  several 
OTA  reports  (probably  three  from  the  list  recom- 
mended by  the  program  managers).  We  will  ask  them 
1)  to  specify  the  criteria  that  they  would  use  to  judge 
"good"  policy  analysis,  and  2)  proceed  to  evaluate  the 
reports.  We  expect  short  papers  and  will  pay  them  a 
small  honorarium  for  their  services.  Each  former  con- 
gressional staffer  will  be  interviewed  by  two  members 
of  the  project  team  after  his  or  her  short  paper  is 
submitted. 

Task  2-B:  Interviews  with  current  congressional  staff 

Insights  gained  from  task  2-A  will  be  tested  and 
explored  further  through  interviews  with  current  con- 
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gressional  staff.  We  will  interview  at  least  10  current 
staffers,  chosen  from  committees  that  are  frequent 
requesters  and  TAB  staffs,  with  a  good  mix  from  both 
parties  and  Houses  (see  app.  A-4). 

Task  2-C:  Retrospectives  on  policy  analysis 
by  OTA  alumni 

Former  senior  OTA  staff  now  with  other  organiza- 
tions that  do  similar  types  of  analyses  present  a  unique 
opportunity  for  this  study.  These  individuals  under- 
stand OTA  yet  have  the  benefit  of  some  time  away  from 
the  agency  and  exjjerience  with  how  analysis  is  done  in 
another  organization.  For  this  part  of  the  project  we 
have  chosen  five  former  OTA  staff  members  who 
directed  OTA  studies  and  are  reputed  to  be  among  the 
most  accomplished  policy  analysts  who  have  worked  at 
OTA  (see  app.  A-5).  We  will  ask  them  for  their  thoughts 
on  how  our  policy  analysis  can  be  improved. 

Task  2-D:  Workshop  on  OTA  analysis  with  outside 
experts 

About  10  outside  experts  familiar  with  OTA  assess- 
ments (see  app.  A-6)  will  meet  with  the  policy  project 
team  and  invited  members  of  the  advisory  panel  for  a 
one-day  workshop.  Discussions  at  the  workshop  will 
provide  a  comparative  basis  for  describing  the  diversity 
of  OTA  "styles"  of  policy  analysis,  as  well  as  assessing 
the  agency's  analytical  strengths  and  weakness  as  seen 
by  policy  scholars  and  practitioners. 

Task  2-E:  Interviews  with  recent  first-time 
OYA  project  directors 

We  anticipate  that  first-time  project  directors  will  be 
among  the  primary  users  of  the  report  prepared  by  our 
group.  We  will  interview  several  recent  first-time 


project  directors  to  learn  what  types  of  information  they 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  available  to  help  learn  the 
craft  of  policy  analysis.  We  will  also  find  out  how  they 
did  learn  their  craft  (e.g.,  read  OTA  reports,  worked 
closely  with  another  project  director,  or  sought  help 
from  the  program  manager). 

Task  2-F:  Review  of  the  policy  analysis  literature  and 
previous  analyses  of  OTA 

Though  agreement  on  what  constitutes  policy  analy- 
sis— good  or  otherwise — is  lacking,  the  scholarly  lit- 
erature continues  to  grow.  This  task  is  devoted  to 
providing  a  window  on  the  literature  most  relevant  to 
OTA.  Does  our  policy  analysis  reflect  the  "state  of  the 
art"  (if  there  is  one),  lead  it,  or  lag  behind,  and  in  what 
ways?  Through  a  literature  review,  we  have  identified 
about  35  promising  articles  and  books  (out  of  about  500 
items)  that  include  discussions  of  how  to  think  about, 
carry  out,  and  interpret  policy  analysis. 

This  task,  which  will  be  carried  out  entirely  in  house, 
aims  to  distill  what  is  known,  and  sometimes  pre- 
scribed, as  important  dimensions  of  policy  analysis.  A 
preliminary  set  of  dimensions  to  relate  to  styles  of 
analysis  is  being  developed  from  this  literature.  There 
is  clearly  both  a  richness  and  a  diversity  in  the  literature 
that  will  be  of  some  help. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  few  doctoral  disserta- 
tions and  case  studies  about  OTA,  though  little  has  been 
targeted  to  our  policy  analysis  per  se.  These  "outsider" 
analyses  of  the  agency  will  also  be  reviewed  and  culled 
for  insights. 
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OTA  POLICY  PROJECT 
ADVISORY  PANEL 

Members  of  the  advisory  panel  for  the  OTA  policy 
project,  all  of  whom  are  current  OTA  program  manag- 
ers or  senior  staff,  are  listed  below.  The  panel  will  be 
chaired  by  a  former  OTA  program  manager,  Richard 
Rowberg,  who  is  now  Chief  of  the  Science  Policy 
Research  Division  of  OTA's  sister  agency,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

Division  A— Energy,  Materials,  and  International 
Security 

Peter  Blair,  Program  Manager 

Energy  and  Materials  Program 
Gerald  Epstein,  Senior  Analyst 

International  Security  and  Commerce  Program 
Katherine  Gillman,  Senior  Associate 

Industry ,  Technology ,  and  Employment  Program 
William  Keller,  Senior  Analyst 

Industry ,  Technology ,  and  Employment  Program 

Division  B— Health  and  Life  Sciences 
Clyde  Behney,  Program  Manager 
Health  Program 


Michael  Gough,  Program  Manager 

Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program 

Alison  Hess,  Senior  Analyst 

Food  and  Renewable  Resources  F*rogram 

Robyn  Nishimi,  Senior  Associate 

Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program 

Division  C— Science,  Information,  and 
Natural  Resources 

Nancy  Carson,  Program  Manager 

Science,  Education,  and  Transportation  Program 
Emilia  Govan,  Senior  Analyst 

Oceans  and  Environment  Program 
Linda  Roberts,  Senior  Associate 

Science,  Education,  and  Transpwrtation  Program 
Joan  Winston,  Senior  Analyst 

Telecommunication  and  Computing 

Technologies  Program 

Congressional  and  Public  Affairs  Office 

James  Jensen,  Congressional  Affairs  Director 
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TASK  #1:  EXAMINATION  OF 
OTA  REPORTS 

The  following  OTA  reports,  selected  by  current  pro- 
gram managers,  will  be  reviewed  by  the  OTA  policy 
project  team: 

Reports  from  Division  A: 

Energy  and  Materials  Program: 

■  Electric  Power  Wheeling  and  Dealing: 

Technological  Considerations  for 
Increasing  Competition 

■  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty 
m    Improving  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 

International  Security  and  Commerce  Program: 

■  Round  Trip  to  Orbit:  Alternatives  for  Human 

Space  Flight 
m    Exploring  the  Moon  and  Mars 

■  Holding  the  Edge:  Maintaining  the  Defense 

Technology  Base 

Industry,  Technology,  and  Employment  Program: 

■  Serious  Reduction  of  Hazardous  Waste 

■  Making  Things  Better:  Competing  in 

Manufacturing 

■  Worker  Training:  Competing  in  the  New 

International  Economy 

Reports  from  Division  B: 

Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program: 

■  Losing  a  Million  Minds:  Confronting  the  Tragedy 

of  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Other  Dementias 

■  Mapping  Our  Genes:  Genome  Projects — 

How  Big?  How  Fast? 

■  Ownership  of  Human  Tissues  and  Cells 

Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program: 

■  Beneath  the  Bottom  Line:  Agricultural 

Approaches  To  Reduce  Agrichemical 
Contamination  of  Groundwater 


■  Enhancing  the  Quality  of  U.S.  Grain  for 

International  Trade 

■  Enhancing  Agriculture  in  Africa:  A  Role  for 

U.S.  Development  Assistance 

Health  Program: 

■  Preventive  Health  Services  for  Medicare 

Beneficiaries:  Policy  and  Research  Issues 

■  Health  Care  in  Rural  America 

■  Indian  Health  Care 

Reports  From  Division  C: 
Oceans  and  Environment  Program: 

■  Changing  by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce 

Greenhouse  Gases 

■  Polar  Prospects:  A  Minerals  Treaty  for  Antarctica 

■  Complex  Cleanup:  The  Environmental  Legacy  of 

Nuclear  Weapons  Production 

Science,  Education,  and  Transportation  Program: 

■  Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials 

■  Power  On!  New  Tools  for  Teaching  and  Learning 

■  Delivering  the  Goods:  Public  Works  Technologies, 

Maruigement,  and  Financing 

Telecommunication  and  Computing  Technologies 
Program: 

■  Global  Standards:  Building  Blocks  for  the  Future 

■  Finding  a  Balance:  Computer  Software,  Intellectual 

Property,  and  the  Challenge  of  Technological 
Change 

■  Critical  Connections:  Communication  for  the 

Future 

Note:  This  lisi  includes  27  OTA  repons.  Time  constraints  may  neces- 
sitate reducing  the  number  of  reports  reviewed  to  1 8  by  dropping  one 
report  per  program. 
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TASK  #2:  OTHER  VIEWS  OF  OTA 
POLICY  ANALYSIS 

Task  2-A:  Evaluations  of  OTA  policy 
analysis  by  former  congressional  staff 

Former  congressional  staff 

■  Katherine  Y.  Cudlipp,  Former  Counsel,  Senate 

Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee, 
Republican;  Currently  Consultant. 

■  Anne  Scott,  Former  Legislative  Director  and  TAB 

Staffer  to  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat; 
currently  Legislative  Representative,  City  of 
New  York. 
•    William  H.  Smith,  Former  Staff  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Democrat; 
Currently  Director  of  Federal  Relations, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

■  David  N.  Sundwall,  former  Director,  Health  and 

Human  Resources  Staff  (Majority),  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
Republican;  Currently  Vice  President  and 
Medical  Director,  AmHS  Institute. 

Work  statement 

In  support  of  the  in-house  assessment  on  policy 
analysis,  OTA  seeks  the  retrospective  views  of  former 
congressional  staff  on  key  committees  requesting  OTA 
work.  They  will  be  asked  to  di.scuss  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  OTA  policy  analysis,  as  reflected  in 
agency  reports.  While  the  concern  is  not  the  ultimate 
impact  of  a  particular  OTA  report,  staff  perspectives 
provided  in  both  written  and  oral  forms  on  what  consti- 
tutes useful  policy  analysis  could  yield  important  les- 
sons. 

Each  former  staff  person,  within  his/her  area  of 
committee  experience,  would  be  asked: 


1.  to  nominate  and  briefly  explain  an  "ideal"  and  a 
"minimal"  set  of  criteria  that  a  useful  policy  analysis 
should  include; 

2.  to  apply  the  criteria  through  written  evaluations  of 
the  policy  sections  of  three  to  four  OTA  reports; 

3.  to  describe,  in  an  in-person  interview  with  project 
team  members,  how  the  sample  of  reports  satisfy  the 
criteria  used  in  the  written  evaluations,  and  to  elabo- 
rate on  impressions  of  what  was  most  and  least 
valuable  in  the  policy  sections  of  the  OTA  assess- 
ment reports. 

Tasks — The  contractor  would  be  responsible  for  com- 
pleting three  tasks: 

1.  A  brief(two- to  four-page)  memorandum  describing 
the  ideal  and  minimal  criteria  that  any  policy  analy- 
sis should  meet  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  congres- 
sional committee.  These  criteria  would  be  based  on 
the  ex-staffer's  expectations  of  what  serves  as  sup- 
port for  committees  (i  .e.,  legislation  and  oversight  in 
various  forms),  as  well  as  his/her  experiences  with 
OTA  reports  (and  other  policy  documents,  for  that 
matter). 

A  report  (ca.  15-page)  that  contains  written  evalua- 
tions of  the  policy  sections  of  a  sample  of  OTA 
reports.  (The  number  of  reports  will  vary  with  the 
substantive  area  and  experience  of  the  contractor, 
and  the  extent  and  form  of  policy  treatment  in  the 
sampled  reports.) 

An  in-person  interview  and  discussion  of  the  criteria 
for  identifying  a  useful  policy  analysis,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  features  of  the  reports  reviewed  in  task  2 
that  are  deemed  most  and  least  valuable.  (Questions 
to  help  structure  the  discussion  may  be  circulated  in 
advance  of  the  interview,  which  would  involve  at 
least  two  members  of  the  project  team.) 


2. 
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Task  2-B:  Interviews  with  current 
congressional  staff 

Current  congressional  staff 

■  Chris  Aldridge,  Majority  staff. 

House  Armed  Services 

■  Ben  Cooper,  Majority  staff. 

Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

■  Rick  Counihan,  Majority  staff. 

House  Energy  and  Commerce,  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee 

■  Gary  Ellsworth,  Minority  staff. 

Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

■  Dan  Finn,  Minority  staff. 

House  Foreign  Affairs 

■  Dave  Finnegan,  Majority  staff. 

House  Energy  and  Commerce 

■  Jim  Greene,  Minority  staff. 

House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

■  Judy  Greenwald,  Majority  staff. 

House  Energy  and  Commerce,  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee 

■  Eric  Hamburg,  Majority  staff. 

House  Foreign  Affairs 

■  Jimmie  Powell,  Minority  staff. 

Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 

■  Jack  Riggs,  Majority  staff. 

House  Energy  and  Commerce,  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee 

■  Skip  Stiles,  Majority  staff. 

House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

■  Len  Weiss,  Majority  staff. 

Senate  Governmental  Affairs 

Background 

The  policy  project  team  will  conduct  individual 
telephone  interviews  with  the  1 3  current  congressional 
staff  members  will  be  listed  above.  Each  staff  member 


asked  the  following  questions  designed  to  ascertain 
their  familiarity  with  OTA  reports  and  their  views 
regarding  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  OTA 's  policy 
analysis.  The  staff  members  were  chosen  from  commit- 
tees that  are  frequent  requesters  of  OTA  reports  and  are 
representative  of  both  parties  and  Houses  of  Congress. 

Questions  for  current  congressional  staff 

1.  How  many  (and  which)  OTA  assessments  did  you 
play  some  role  in  requesting?  How  many  other 
repxjrts  (and  which)  have  you  used  in  some  way? 

2.  What  do  you  typically  read  (summary  only,  sum- 
mary plus  options  chapter,  technical  chapters,  etc.)? 
Is  this  similar  to  what  others  on  your  committee 
typically  read? 

3.  What  do  you  find  of  greatest  value  in  our  reports? 
OTA  policy  analysis  typically  includes  two  compo- 
nents: 1 )  analysis  of  the  "status  quo"  (policy  context, 
findings,  and  issues),  and  2)  discussion  of  options  for 
change  (alternative  congressional  goals,  options  to 
meet  those  goals,  and  an  analysis  of  the  effective- 
ness and  effects  of  the  options).  Where  should  we  put 
the  bulk  of  our  time  and  effort? 

4.  What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  reports 
in  comparison  to  other  organizations  (CBO,  GAO, 
National  Academies,  etc.)? 

5.  How  should  OTA  staff  interact  with  committee 
staff?  Do  you  believe  it  is  helpful  to  meet  during  the 
course  of  an  assessment?  If  so,  how  often?  Once  an 
assessment  is  completed,  what  type  of  interaction 
would  be  most  valuable? 

6.  How  should  OTA  improve  its  reports  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  you/the  committee?  (Consider  both  the 
content  and  presentation  of  our  assessments.) 

7.  Do  you  know  of  staffers  who  do  not  find  our  work  to 
be  useful  that  we  might  talk  to? 
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Task  2-C:  Retrospectives  on  policy 
analysis  by  OTA  alumni 

OTA  alumni 

■  Joe  Coates,  Former  Senior  Researcher  at  OTA 

Currently  President,  Coates  &  Jarratt,  Inc. 

■  Ronnie  Goldberg.  Former  OTA  Project  Director, 

International  Security  and  Commerce  I*rogram; 
Currently  Senior  Vice  President  for 
Policy  and  Program,  U.S.  Council  for 
International  Business 

■  Joel  S.  Hirschhom,  Former  OTA  Project  Director, 

Industry ,  Technology ,  and  Employment  Program; 
Currently  Consultant,  Hirschhom  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

■  Larry  Miike,  Former  OTA  Project  Director, 

Health  and  Biological  Applications  Programs; 
Currently  Professor  of  Medical  Policy, 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manao  and 
Executive  Director,  Papa  Ola  Lokahi, 
Honolulu,  HI 

■  Edith  Page,  Former  OTA  Project  Director, 

Science,  Education,  and  Transportation  Program; 
Currently  Manager  of  Federal  Programs, 
Bechtel  Group,  Inc. 

Work  statement 

In  support  of  the  in-house  assessment  on  policy 
analysis,  OTA  seeks  the  retrospective  views  of  former 
agency  senior  staff  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
OTA  policy  analysis.  The  alumni  would  be  asked  to 
comment  on  the  OTA  style  of  policy  analysis,  as 
reflected  in  assessment  reports,  compared  to  reports  on 
similar  topics  that  are  issued  by  other  governmental 
(e.g.,  CRS)  and  non -governmental  organizations  (e.g., 
Brookings). 

Each  OTA  alumnus/alumna  would  be  asked  to 
respond  in  writing  to  a  brief  set  of  questions  concerning 
his  or  her  chief  impressions  of  how  OTA  approaches 


policy  analysis.  This  will  prime  the  alumni  for  drafting 
a  short  (ca.  10-page)  paper  describing  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  OTA  assessment  process  and  how  it  shapes 
the  policy  analysis  sections  of  reports.  The  paper  would 
be  prescriptive  as  well  as  descriptive,  and  develop  ideas 
introduced  in  the  earlier  written  responses.  For  ex- 
ample: 

1 .  What  could  OTA  do  better  in  preparing  and  present- 
ing -ts  policy  analysis  discussions?  Should  OTA  rely 
more  or  less  on  certain  literatures,  analytical  tools, 
or  proposed  options? 

2.  Is  there  something  identifiable  as  an  OTA  style  of 
analysis?  Are  there  certain  characteristics  of  OTA 
policy  analysis  that  should  be  emulated  or  avoided? 

3.  Within  the  culture  of  the  agency,  how  might  one 
introduce  change  to  the  approaches  taken  or  formats 
used  in  doing/presenting  policy  analysis? 

Tasks — Each  OTA  alumnus/alumna  would  complete 
the  following: 

1.  A  brief  written  response  to  a  set  of  questions  that 
outline  his/her  impressions  of  the  strengths  and 
weakness  of  OTA  policy  analysis. 

2.  A  10-page  paper  comparing  OTA's  style  of  policy 
analysis  with  that  of  other  organizations  with  which 
the  alumnus  is  familiar.  The  paper  would  probe 
alumnus  prescriptions  for  improving  how  OTA  does 
and  presents  policy  analysis. 

Questions  to  OTA  alumni— Based  on  your  experience 

at  OTA,  we  would  appreciate  your  responses  to  the 

following  questions.  A  memorandum  containing  your 

responses  may  serve  as  a  preliminary  outline  for  your 

paper,  in  which  you  may  develop  particular  themes. 

1 .  Is  there  something  identifiable  as  an  OTA  "style"  of 

analysis?  What  are  the  major  characteristics  of  OTA 

policy  analysis?  Please  describe  one  characteristic 

or  stylistic  tendency  that  more  of  the  agency  should 

(a)  emulate  and  (b)  avoid. 
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2.  In  general  terms,  what  is  the  most  salient  thing  OTA 
could  do  better  in  preparing  and  presenting  its  pol  icy 
analysis  discussions?  For  example,  should  OTA 
reports  rely  more  or  less  on  certain  literatures  or 
analytical  tools,  spend  more  time  developing  a  few 
key  options,  present  a  broader  range  of  options, 
devote  more  time  to  analyzing  the  impacts  of  op- 
tions? 

3.  There  are  many  elements  of  a  policy  analysis,  e.g., 
research  design/methodology,  data  collection,  data 
analysis,  interpretation  of  findings,  and  form  of 
presentation  of  policy  options.  In  your  area  of  exper- 
tise, how  does  OTA  policy  analysis  (not  the  impact 
of  reports  or  their  coverage  in  the  media)  compare 
with  that  of  other  prominent  producers  of  policy 
reports?  Please  list  the  elements  of  a  policy  analysis 
that  contribute,  in  your  mind,  to  its  quality  and 
usefulness  (especially  to  the  congressional  client). 

4.  Taking  the  elements  of  a  policy  analysis  as  listed  in 
three  above,  which,  if  any ,  do  you  consider  a  particu- 
lar strength  or  a  particular  weakness  in  OTA  assess- 
ments? What  is  missing  from  the  list  above  that  OTA 


could  do  more  or  a  better  job  of?  In  your  view,  is  the 
oft-heard  criticism  that  OTA  reports  are  too  even- 
handed  warranted?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  We  have  many  congressional  clients  for  our  assess- 
ments: the  Sf)ecific  requester(s),  all  committees  of 
jurisdiction  (both  Houses  and  parties),  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  future  Congresses.  How  should 
we  ascertain  and  address  their  diverse  needs  in  our 
analyses? 

6.  Is  there  any  other  issue  or  theme  absent  above  that 
you  associate  with  OTA  policy  analysis,  or  the 
assessment  process? 

7.  Since  you  know  the  OTA  culture,  do  you  have  any 
top-of-the-head  ideas  on  how  change  could  be  intro- 
duced in  the  approaches  taken  or  formats  used  to 
conduct  and/or  present  policy  analysis  in  our  re- 
ports? 
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Task  2-D:  Workshop  on  OTA  policy 
analysis  with  outside  experts 

Outside  experts 

■  Philip  H.  Abelson,  Consultant 

(former  Deputy  Editor  for  Engineering  and 
Applied  Science,  Science  Magazine) 

■  Claude  Barfield,  Director  of  Science  and 

Technology  Policy  Studies,  American 
Enterprise  Institute 

■  Daniel  M.  Fox,  President, 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund 

■  Edward  M.  Gramlich,  Director,  Institute  of 

Public  Policy  Studies,  University  of  Michigan 
(former  Acting  Director,  Congressional 
Budget  Office) 

■  Don  E.  Kash,  Hazel  Chair  of  Public  Policy, 

Institute  of  Public  Policy, 
George  Mason  University 

■  Todd  R.  LaPorte,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

■  Shirley  Malcom,  Head  of  the  Directorate  for 

Education  and  Human  Resources 
Programs,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ( AAAS) 

■  Rodney  W.  Nichols,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 

■  Norine  Noonan,  Vice  President  for  Research, 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

■  Charles  Weiss,  Global  Technology 

Management,  Inc. 


Background 

In  support  of  the  in-house  assessment  on  policy  analy- 
sis, OTA  seeks  the  advice  of  a  few  experienced  outside 
experts  who  have  participated  in  the  OTA  assessment 
process.  These  senior  policy  experts  will  be  familiar 
with  OTA  through  their  sustained  contributions  as 
members  of  advisory  panels,  chairmen  of  workshops, 
project  contractors,  and  reviewers  of  draft  report  mate- 
rials. They  will  serve  as  sounding  boards  for  the  project 
team,  augmenting  the  suggestions  of  the  advisory  panel 
and  offering  commentary  on  assessment  activities  and 
findings. 

Tasks 

The  tasks  of  each  external  expert  will  include: 

1 .  critique,  in  the  form  of  a  brief  memorandum,  of  the 
OTA  project  work  plan; 

2.  attendance  at  a  one-day  workshop  convened  to 
solicit  the  views  of  external  experts  on  various 
aspects  of  policy  analysis;  and 

3.  written  reactions  to  the  workshop,  either  in  memo- 
randum form  or  in  response  to  specific  questions 
posed  by  the  project  team. 
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Form  for  examination 
of  OTA  reports 


Title  of  report. 


Progran Project  director. 


Requesting  committee Dateof  release . 

Primary  reviewer Secor>dajyreviewer(s) 


A.  Guide  for  interviews  with  OTA  assessment  project  directors 

1)  Request  for  the  assessment  When  was  the  assessment  requested?  Did  discussions  with  the  requesting 
committee(s)  after  the  letter  was  received  significantly  change  the  request? 

2)  Relations  with  congressional  staff:  Describe  your  interactions  with  congressional  staff  during  the  course  of 
the  assessment  (e.g..  What  was  the  genesis  of  the  request  for  the  assessment?  Which  committee  or  other 
staffers  did  you  work  vwth?  Wheri/how  often  did  you  see  them?  What  was  their  role?). 

3)  Size  of  the  project:  How  long  did  the  assessment  take  to  complete  (from  request  to  release)?  What  was 
the  size  (in  ctollars)  of  the  budget?  What  was  ttie  composition  (e.g.,  project  director,  two  analysts,  and  one 
research  assistant)  and  size  (in  FTEs)  of  ttie  staff?  How  much  of  the  budget  was  for  contracts?  What  types 
of  products  (e.g..  policy  analysis,  technical  background  papers,  sun/eys)  did  you  contract  for?  What 
percentage  of  the  total  tsudget  woukJ  you  estimate  was  devoted  to  policy  analysis? 

4)  Backgrounds  and/or  experience  of  OTA  staff:  What  disciplines  and/or  experience  were  represented  on  the 
OTA  staff  that  worked  on  the  assessment?  Did  the  stafTs  dsciptinary  composition  or  experience  affect  the 
policy  analysis?  How?  (Note  to  interviewer:  You  may  want  to  photocopy  the  staff  page  for  this  question.) 

5)  Organization  of  the  report  Which  chapters  should  we  read  to  find  the  following:  1 )  policy  context,  findings, 
and  issues  (i.e.,  cfiscussion  of  the  poficy  context,  identification  of  policy-relevant  findings,  and  identification 
of  policy  issues);  and2)  goals  and  options  (i.e.,  identification  of  alternative  congressional  goals,  identification 
of  options  to  achieve  those  goals,  and  evaluation  of  options). 
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6.  Course  of  the  assessment: 

■  At  what  point  in  the  assessment  were  the  major  policy  issues  framed? 

■  At  what  point  in  the  assessment  did  you  l<now  what  the  findings  would  be? 

■  At  what  point  in  the  assessment  were  the  major  policy  options  framed? 

■  Old  the  assessment  ever  take  a  m^jor  unexpected  turn?  What  exactly  happened  and  how  did  you  deal 
with  it? 

7.  What  methods  and  data  did  the  staff  in  this  assessment  use  to  ascertain  the  policy  context,  identify  policy- 
relevant  findings,  and  Identify  policy  issues?  Which  methods  did  it  find  to  be  most  helpful  and  why?  (e.g.. 
brainstorming,  historical  reviews,  case  studies,  scenario  building,  modeling,  policy  workshops,  synthesis  of 
research) 

8.  How  were  the  polksy  options  devetoped? 

■  What  methods  were  used  to  develop  polrcy  options  in  this  assessment? 

■  Who  had  primary  responsibilily  for  developing  them?  The  project  director,  certain  members  of  the  project 
team?  What  role  dkl  the  advisory  panel  play?  The  program  manager?  The  AD?  What  role  did  the 
sidvisory  panel  play?  How  irrportant  a  role  did  outside  contractors  play?  What  about  outside  reviewers? 

»      Workshop  participants  or  others? 

■  How  much  time  and  effort  were  spent  devek)pir^  policy  options  as  opposed  to  writing  the  rest  of  tfie 
report? 

■  To  what  extent  was  politKal  feasibility  a  consideration  in  devetoping/elimjnating  options? 

■  For  whom  were  the  OF^ons  intended?  (e.g. ,  Congress,  executive  tiranch  agencies,  other  parties)  Were 
they  mwe  options  or  recommendations? 

■  How  many  of  the  options  were  already  'on  the  taiiie'  and  how  rrany  were  new  to  this  assessment? 

9.  How  much  time  and  effort  were  spent  evaluating  the  effects  and  effectiveness  of  the  options  and  their 
unintended  consequences?  Wtial  methods  were  used? 

1 0.  What  do  you  consWer  the  major  strengttis  and  weaknesses  of  the  polfcy  analysis  and  options  in  this  report? 

11.  If  ycHJ  had  to  do  the  report  over  again,  what  (if  anything)  would  you  do  differently? 

12.  How  was  the  report  used  by  Cor^ress?  (e.g. ,  to  structure  debate  on  the  issue;  optrons  were  translated  into 
law;  used  as  the  t>asis  for  oversight  hearings)  How  was  the  report  used  t>y  other  parties  that  you  know  of? 

13.  What  other  comments  or  suggestions  do  you  have? 


B.  Guide  for  staff  review  of  assessments 

1.  Type  of  assessment:  How  wouW  you  characterize  the  assessment?  (e.g.,  narrow  vs.  broad  in  scope;  closely 
linked  to  an  immediate  legislative  issue/agenda  or  more  long-term;  problem  oriented  vs.  technokjgy  oriented; 
reteited  to  an  emerging  issue  vs.  a  mature  one;  short-term  vs.  long-term) 

2.  Are  the  purpose  and  txiunds  of  the  assessment  clearly  stated? 
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3.  Methods  for  analysis:  What  "methods"  (e.g.,  brainstorming,  historical  reviews,  case  studies,  scenario 
building,  modeling,  policy  workshopjs,  synthesis  of  research)  does  the  report  use  1 )  to  ascertain  the  policy 
context,  identify  policy-relevant  findings,  and  identify  policy  issues?;  and  2)  to  identify  alternative  congres- 
sional goals.  Identify  options  to  achieve  those  goals,  and  evaluating  options)? 

Part  I:  policy  context,  findings,  and  issues 

4.  Policy-relevant  context  and  findings: 

a.  Are  the  follow/ing  clearly  identified: 

1 )  current  institutional  frarriework;  2)  affected  groups:  3)  decisionmeikers? 

b.  Are  policy-relevant  conclusions  distinctly  identified  as  "findings"? 

c.  What  are  some  interesting  or  unique  features  of  the  analysis  that  deserve  comment? 

5.  Policy  issues: 

a.  Does  the  report  clearly  identify  major  policy  issues?  Are  they  logically  linked  to  the  technical  analysis? 

b.  Does  the  report  address  the  request  of  the  requesting  committee(s)?  To  what  extent  does  it  go  beyond 
the  request? 

c.  How  many  major  policy  Issues  for  Congress  —  i.e.,  fundamental  questions  or  areas  of  controversy  or 
conflict  of  concern  to  Congress  (e.g.,  how  to  dean  up  the  environment  and  also  pronnote  a  healthy 
economy)  —  does  the  report  identify? 

d.  How  would  you  characterize  these  policy  issues?  (e.g.,  narrow  vs.  t>road;  closely  linked  to  legislative 
agenda  or  more  at»stract;  protjiem  oriented  vs.  technology  oriented;  related  to  an  emerging  issue  vs.  a 
mature  issue;  short-temn  vs.  tong-tenn) 

e.  Other  comments 

Part  II:  goals  and  options 

6.  Policy  goals:  Are  alternative  policy  goals  deariy  identified? 

7.  Identification  of  policy  options: 

a.  Does  the  report  identify  many  policy  options  or  just  a  few? 

b.  For  whom  are  the  options  intended?  (e.g..  Congress?  Executive  branch?  States?  Others?) 

c.  How  closely  do  the  options/sutwptions  seem  to  be  related  to  ttie  analysis  that  precedes  (or  in  some  cases 
follows)  them? 

d.  How  are  the  options  organized?  (e.g.,  clustered  around  major  issues;  around  specific  goals  by  types  of 
strategies  for  achieving  specific  goals;  by  actors;  in  rank  order  of  preference) 

e.  Does  the  set  of  the  options  presented  encompass  t)0th  multiple  goals  and  multiple  ways  to  achieve  the 
same  goal? 

f.  How  woiJd  you  characterize  Uie  major  options?  For  example, 

1 )  How  many  of  the  options  cire  "fine-tuning"  existing  law  or  tinkering  writh  existing  mechanisms? 
(e.g..  Many,  A  few) 

2)  How  rrany  of  the  options  require  new  laws/major  changes  in  existing  laws  or  major  new 
programs?  (e.g..  Many,  A  few) 

3)  Do  most  of  the  options  favor  more  Federal  involvement  or  less? 

g.  Do  the  options  seem  to  be  recomnnendaUons  or  options?  For  example,  are  some  options  (including 
retaining  the  status  quo)  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  clearly  not  desirable? 
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h.  How  much  detail  is  included  in  the  policy  options  (i.e.,  could  the  options  be  easily  translated  into  legislative 
language?) 

8.  Analysis  of  policy  options: 

a.  Is  there  a  clear  statement  of  evaluation  criteria?  Are  consistent  criteria  used  to  evaluate  the  options? 

b.  Are  the  institutional  changes  needed  to  implement  the  options  identified  and  discussed? 

c.  If  monetary  incentives  (or  nevi*  governmental  programs)  are  proposed,  are  funding  and  other  require 
ments  estimated? 

d.  Does  the  report  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  option  for  achieving  the  goal(s)? 

e.  Are  the  various  options  compared  to  one  another? 

f .  Does  the  report  analyze  any  of  the  following  types  of  common  issues  in  a  particularly  creative  way?  If 
so  please  identify: 

1)  R&D  funding  (e.g.,  how  does  one  select  a   mechanism;  how  does  one  decide  how  much  to 
spend?); 

2)  Level  of  government  (e.g.,  how  does  one  decide  where  action  is  appropriate,  Federal,  steite,  or 
local  government  level); 

3)  Federal  institutions  (who  and  why  —  new  organization,  choice  among  existing  agerwies, 
metfKxJs  for  interagency  coordination,  etc.)? 

4)  Level  of  specificity  of  congressional  directives  (e.g.,  detailed,  highly  specific  congressional 
mandates  to  the  executive  branch  vs.  broad  congressional  mandates  with  delegation  of  specific 
actions  to  the  executive  twanch) 

5)  pdentify  other  common  issues  as  reviews  proceed] 

g.  How  are  values  dealt  with  in  the  options?  (e.g.,  different  options  presented  to  address  different  sets  of 
values;  "if  one  tielieves,  then '  constructions  are  used;  other  means — specify)  Does  the  analysis 

of         options  seem  even-handed?  Does  the  even-handedness  seem  forced?  Do  the  options  seem  to 
have  any  particular  bias  (e.g.,  liberal  or  conservative;  more  Federal  intervention  or  less)?   Please 

elaborate. 

Mechanical  aspects  of  presentation 

9.  Mechanical  aspects  of  report: 

a  How  long  is  the  report  (how  many  chapters  and  appendices/pages)?  How  much  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  policy  analysis  (including  options)  as  opposed  to  description?  (e.g. ,  two  of  five  chapters,  policy  options 
at  the  end  of  each  of  1 1  chapters,  numtier  of  pages  for  policy  analysis  vs.  description) 

b.  How  is  the  report  organized? 

c.  Are  there  any  specific  techniques  used  to  enhance  the  presentation  of  the  policy  analysis  and  options 
in  this  report  that  might  serve  as  a  model  for  other  reports?  What  are  they?  (For  example,  is  there  a  box, 
table,  or  figure  that  summarizes  policy  options?  Are  headings  used  in  an  especially  effective  way?  What 
atwut  graphics  or  tables?)  Please  attach  a  copy  of  anything  that  you  think  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  reports. 

d.  Comment  on  writing  style  (clarity,  tone,  journalistic  vs.  academic  style,  etc).  Is  the  style  in  the  summary 
at  all  different  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  report? 

e.  Other  comments. 
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APPENDIX    C 


Summary  statistics  for 
the  1 8  OTA  reports 


No.  reports  or 
other  count 

Avera 

GENERAL  STATISTICS 

1 .     Total  number  of  pages 
Nun*er  of  chapters 
Chapter  pages 
Appendixes 
Index                (ves) 

8 

254 
8 

209 
3 

2.     Reader-friendliness,  rated  on  a 
scale  of  1  (poor),  2  (fair),  3  (okay), 
4  (very  good),  and  5  (excellent) 

3.4 

3.     Taxonomy  of  report: 
Narrow  scope 
Broad  scope 

13 
5 

Prot)lenr>-driven  (all) 

Pfobtem  -  technical 
Problem  -  organizational 
Problem  -  legal/regulatory 

Technology-driven 

13 
8 
7 
3 
5 

4.     Budget  and  time  to  complete: 
Under  $300,0(» 
From  $300,000  to  $600,000 
More  than  $600,000 
htonths  to  complete 

4 

11 

3 

26 
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5.     Staff  (total  number ): 

A.  Project  director's  background 

Natural  scientist/engineer 

Social  scientistypoRcy  degree 

Economist 

Lawyer 

Otfier  (specify) 

B.  Disciplines  on  project  team 

Natural  scientist/engineer 

Social  scientist/policy  degree 

Economist 

Lawyer 

Other  (specify) 


3.8 


9 
3 
3 
0 

4 

14 

13 

3 

6 


6.     Percent  of  report  devoted  to  policy  analysis: 

%  on  policy  context/findings/issues 

%  on  setting/analyzing  goals,  options 


38% 

15% 


7.     Organization  of  summary  parallels  rest  of  report 

Very  closely  7 

Somewhat  7 

Not  at  alL  4 


CONTEXT,  RNDINGS,  AND  ISSUES  OVERALL- 
rated  on  a  scale  of  1  (poor)  to  5  (excellent) 

8.  Description  of  context,  findings,  and  issues: 

Current  Fed.  policy/activities  (1  to  5) 

Legal  and  regulatory  context  (1  to  5) 

Institutional  context  (1  to  5) 

Stakeholders/affected  parties  (1  to  5) 

Ease  of  finding  issues/findings  (1  to  5) 

9.  Explanation  of  the  status  quo: 
Very  good 

Fair 

Not  very  good  or  not  included 


38 

4.1 
3.8 
4.1 
3.0 
3.4 


1 0.   Consideration  of  internatronal  context 

Intennational  context  critical  (1  to  5) 

International,  but  not  critical 

National  context  only 


4.8 
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GOALS/OPTIONS  OVERALL— 

rated  on  a  scale  of  1  (poor)  to  5  (excellent)  2.8 

1 1 .  Goals/subgoals  and  options  are: 

a)  easily  identified  (1  to  5)  3.3 

b)  related  to  rest  of  ttie  report  (1  to  5)  3.1 


12. 

Number  of  options: 

Up  to  5 

2 

6to20 

11 

Over  20 

5 

13. 

Options/strategies  are  analyzed  in  terms  of: 

Stakeholders'  positions 

8 

Effectiveness  achieving  specified  goals 

8 

Costs 

7 

Little  anaiysis  of  optirais  or  strategies 

8 

Ottier  (specify) 

14. 

Options  (and/or  strategies)  are  compared: 

Yes 

9 

No 

9 

15. 

Report  considers  reducing  Federal  intervent 

Yes 

3 

No 

9 

Not  eax)licab(e 

6 

16. 

Report  seenre  to  strongly  reconmiend: 

Yes 

7 

No 

11 

What?  (specify) 

17. 

Options  indude  creating  nev*  ir>stitution: 

Yes 

8 

No 

10 

18. 

Options  deal  with  peof^e/human  factors: 

Yes 

10 

No 

8 

19.  Ouestion£rt)le  objectivity  anywhere  in  report?: 

Context  5 

Options  - 'empirically  based  pol.  prescfifrtions*  3 

Opdofw  -  "reconwnendations"  4 
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APPENDIX    D 


Sourcebook  information 
and  related  materials 


The  policy  project  team  conducted  a  review  of  the 
policy  analysis  literature  and  previous  analyses  of  OTA 
to  prepare  a  sourcebook  with  especially  insightful 
articles  and  reports  describing  important  dimensions  of 
policy  analysis  most  relevant  to  the  work  conducted  at 
OTA.  The  "Sourcebook  on  Policy  Analysis"  now 
exists  as  a  separate,  loose-leaf  notebook,  available  to 
OTA  staff  who  wish  to  consult  the  literature  on  some 
aspect  of  policy  analysis.  The  preface  and  table  of 
contents  for  the  "Sourcebook  on  Policy  Analysis"  are 
included  in  this  appendix. 

In  addition  to  preparing  the  general  policy  analysis 
sourcebook,  the  policy  project  team  had  initially  planned 
to  develop  a  series  of  sourcebooks  on  specific  policy 
issues  that  commonly  appear  in  OTA  reports.  These 
ubiquitous  or  perennial  issues,  such  as  R&D  funding 
and  federalism,  each  have  scholarly  and  policy  litera- 
tures that  provide  both  a  history  and  an  evaluation  of 
"what  works."  As  envisioned  by  the  project  team,  the 
sourcebooks  would  represent  a  compendium  of  basic 
source  material  from  which  any  project  team  could 
draw  as  it  approached  the  formulation  of  actions  based 
on  the  policy  analysis  featured  in  an  assessment.  Unfor- 
tunately, time  did  not  permit  the  development  of  these 
sourcebooks  by  the  project  team.  The  team  did  prepare 
a  contractor  work  statement  for  "The  R&D  Funding 
Option"  sourcebook,  and  that  work  statement  is  in- 
cluded in  this  appendix.  The  agency  might  consider 
pursuing  the  development  of  this  or  similar  sourcebooks 
in  the  future.  Also  included  is  an  excerpt  from  an 


academic  paper  that  examined  anotherubiquitousp)olicy 
issue  titled,  "Reorganizing  Public  Organizations:  Al- 
ternatives, Objectives,  and  Evidence." 

SOURCEBOOK  ON  POLICY 
ANALYSIS 

Preface:  The  OTA  policy  project  team  has  assembled, 
in  a  separate  loose-leaf  notebook,  a  user- friendly  starter 
kit  for  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  literature  on  some 
aspwct  of  policy  analysis.  It  contains  bibliographic 
references  and  excerpts  from  a  selection  of  the  litera- 
tures on  policy  analysis  dating  to  1 976.  Over  500  items 
were  retrieved  through  a  keyword  search  done  by  the 
OTA  Information  Center  (IC)  and  reviewed  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  sourcebook.  In  addition,  the  OTA  document 
archive  (also  maintained  in  the  IC)  was  scanned  for 
items  relevant  to  OTA  as  a  performer  of  policy  analysis. 

Although  there  is  no  cookbook  or  a  tried-and-true 
formula  for  the  conduct  of  policy  analysis,  there  have 
been  several  attempts  to  define  it.  The  diversity  of 
definitions  attests  to  the  "arts  and  crafts"  status  of  the 
enterprise. 

Certainly  one  of  the  distinctions  between  "policy 
research"  and  "policy  analysis"  is  that  the  latter  usually 
is  performed  for  a  client  and  is  problem-centered.  The 
former  is  generated  from  a  disciplinary  knowledge  base 
and  is  limited  by  the  interests  of  the  researcher. 

Policy  analysis  has  a  literature  and  vocabulary,  but 
the  audiences  for  it  are  so  diverse  that  assuming  shared 
meanings  is  perilous.  For  example,  after  evading  the 
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issue  of  how  to  deflne  "technology  assessment,"  the 
OTA  policy  project  team  heard  this  simple,  yet  elegant 
definition:  Technology  assessment  is  policy  analysis 
where  technology  is  a  variable. 

Contents:  The  "Sourcebook  on  Policy  Analysis"  is 
organized  as  follows: 

I.  Select  Bibliography  (1980-Present)  on 
Policy  Analysis 

II.  Pre- 1 980  "Obscure  Classics"  in 
Policy  Analysis 

III.  Exemplary  Sources  on  OTA  as  Policy 
Analysis  Performer 

IV.  Reprints: 

A.  Defining  Policy  Analysis 

B.  Orientations/Approaches/Frame- 
works/Frames of  Reference 

C.  Use  by/Impact  on  Client  and  Other 
Consumers 

D.  Case  Studies  and  Other  Study  Designs 

E.  Specific  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis 

F.  Other  Bibliographies  and  a  Glossary 

WORK  STATEMENT  FOR 
SOURCEBOOK  ON  R&D  FUNDING 

In  supfwrt  of  the  in-house  assessment  on  policy  analy- 
sis, OTA  seeks  to  develop  a  series  of  "sourcebooks"  on 
key  policy  issues  that  commonly  appear  in  OTA  re- 
ports. These  ubiquitous  or  perennial  issues  each  have 
scholarly  and  policy  literatures  that  provide  both  a 
history  and  an  evaluation  of  "what  works." 

The  contractor  would  summarize  what  is  known 
about  the  issue,  append  a  bibliography  of  classic  and 
recent  sources,  and  discuss  this  "policy  knowledge" 
relative  to  the  kinds  of  policy  considerations  advanced 
in  OTA  reports.  The  project  team  would  identify  the 
candidate  issues  for  sourcebook  treatment.  Each 
sourcebook  would  be  a  brief  guide  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  about  and  use  of  a  particular  policy  option 
or  tool.  Taken  together,  these  sourcebooks  would  rep- 
resent a  compendium  of  basic  source  material  on  which 


any  project  team  could  draw  as  it  approaches  the 
formulation  of  actions  based  on  the  policy  analysis 
featured  in  an  assessment. 

Congressional  attention  to  "R&D  funding"  is  one 
issue  addressed  in  the  vast  majority  of  OTA  reports.  For 
example, 

a.  "Congress  could  increase  Federal  research  on  the 
impact  of  work  schedules  on  workers.  This  could 
include  directing  the  j)ertinent  Federal  agencies  to 
expand  existing  programs  and  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  increasing  appropriations  of  funds 
to  support  these  efforts.  From  Biological  Rhythms: 
Implications  for  the  Worker,  OTA-BA-463,  Sep- 
tember 1991,  p.  23. 

b.  "Continue  funding  and  support  for  the  NRC  to 
evaluate  the  state  of  reliability  of  the  U.S.  commu- 
nication infrastructure  forpurposes  of  national  secu- 
rity and  emergency  preparedness Provide  fund- 
ing and  support  for  studies  of  the  security  of  commu- 
nication systems."  From  Critical  Connections: 
Communication  for  the  Future,  OTA-CrT-407, 
January  1990,  p.  15. 

c.  "Congress  could  maintain  the  current  emphasis  of 
increased  funds  for  competitive  grants  and  level  or 
decrease  funding  of  formula  and  intramural  funds. 
Implicitly,  this  would  indicate  that  Congress  places 
greater  emphasis  on  basic  research  than  on  adaptive 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  activities.  .  .  . 
Congress  could  award  certain  competitive  grants  to 
basic  research  that  clearly  shows  ties  to  adaptive 
research.  This  would  be  a  clear  signal  that  Congress 
considers  the  original  mission  of  land-grant  univer- 
sities to  be  appropriate  today."  From  A  New  Tech- 
nological Era  for  American  Agriculture,  OTA-F- 
474,  August  1992,  p.  30. 

d.  "Some  technologies  of  great  potential  benefit  to 
society  do  not  get  adequate  private  backing  because 
the  payoff  for  individual  firms  is  too  small,  uncer- 
tain, and  far  in  the  future.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
sometimes  given  special  support  to  R&D  for  com- 
mercially important  technologies,  but  in  an  ad  hoc 
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rather  than  proactive  way.  A  coherent,  strategic 
policy  requires  having  an  agency  in  charge  that  can 
set  goals  and  choose  technologies  to  support  that  fit 
the  goals.  .  .  .  Any  Civilian  Technology  Agency 
(CTA).  .  .would  certainly  start  small,  and  might 

remain  so After  a  few  years'  experience,  a  CTA 

might  take  over  some  technology  projects  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  ..."  From  Making 
Things  Better:  Competing  in  Manufacturing ,  OTA- 
ITE-443,  Feb.  1990,  pp.  21,  76. 

Scope  of  the  contract 

The  R&D  funding  option,  in  other  words,  can  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  But  what  do  we  know  about  each 
form?  How  are  they  treated  in  OTA  assessment  reports, 
and  more  important  for  this  contract,  in  the  policy  and 
scholarly  literatures?  What  analysis  has  been  done  of 
the  use  and  effectiveness  of  variants  on  this  option? 
What,  in  short,  is  the  empirical  wisdom  on  the 
following: 

■  Adjust  furuling  levels:  What  are  the  rules  of  thumb 
on  how  much  more  (or  less)  R&D  makes  a  differ- 
ence? Is  this  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  e.g.,  dollar  increase  as  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  Federal  programs  devoted  to  the  problem? 

■  Set  priorities:  Since  there  is  never  enough  money  to 
do  everything,  how  are  agencies  directed  to  empha- 
size certain  types  of  research,  development,  demon- 
stration, test,  or  experimentation?  How  specific  or 
general  are  such  options  presented?  Is  a  time  frame 
specified?  Accountability  requirements  suggested? 

■  Reorganize  the  R&D  effort:  Problems  fall  within  the 
oversight  of  agencies.  Sometimes  this  is  seen  as  a 
strength,  other  times  a  weakness.  How  often  does 
the  funding  option  feature  not  dollar  amounts,  but 
rather  changes  in  the  management  of  the  effort?  Is 
cooperation  between  existing  agencies  or  other  or- 
ganizations prescribed?  The  shifting  of  responsi- 
bilities from  one  agency  to  another?  A  change  in  an 
existing  agency  program?  Creation  of  a  new  agency? 


■  Focus  on  the  performer:  The  R&D  funding  option 
can  also  stress  the  virtues  of  the  performer.  Which 
institutions — universities,  national  labs,  intramural 
labs,  private  companies — are  noted  for  what  advan- 
tages? Does  analysis  indicate  that  these  virtues  are 
manifested  in  expected  ways?  Are  some  performers 
seen  as  more  expedient,  efficient,  or  creative? 

Implicit  in  the  funding  option  are  assumptions  about 
how  R&D  represents  a  "solution"  to  a  technology 
"problem."  Actually,  there  are  many  solutions  to  a 
multidimensional  problem  that  go  beyond  possible 
changes  in  dollar  amounts,  cognizant  agencies,  and 
funding  mechanisms.  How  have  the  variations  de- 
scribed above  been  discussed  in  the  scholarly  and 
policy  literatures?  What,  if  anything,  do  they  add  to 
OTA's  knowledge  base,  confirm,  or  contradict  OTA's 
tendencies  in  formulating  the  R&D  funding  policy 
option? 

Tasks 

The  contractor  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  project 
team: 

1 .  draft  a  memorandum  that  outlines  in  three  to  four 
pages  generic  issues  to  be  addressed  on  the  R&D 
funding  policy  option; 

2.  submit  a  final  outline  for  the  sourcebook,  as  de- 
scribed above  (including  its  scope  and  likely  sources); 

3.  deliver  a  draft  of  the  sourcebook,  including  a  bibli- 
ography (OTA  will  provide  some  source  materials 
and  discuss  a  format); 

4.  submit  a  revision  of  the  sourcebook  that  takes  into 
account  comments  by  the  project  team. 
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Conclusion 

This  paper  emphasized  the  incompatibility  of  various  values  and  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  them  when  deciding  whether  and  how 
to  reorganize  a  public  organization.  Since  these  decisions  are  pro- 
foundly political  and  should  be  made  by  the  political  actors  involved, 
it  would  be  inappropriate  at  this  point  to  suggest  that  certain  values,  and 
thus  particular  alternatives,  are  necessarily  "belter"  than  others.  More- 
over, even  if  the  actors  involved  in  a  specific  reorganization  were  to 
agree  on  value  proprieties,  no  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  specific 
organizational  designs  would  apply  in  all  circumstances.  As  Herbert 
Kaufman  (1977:402)  noted: 

Obviously,  no  reorganization  is  inherently  right  or  wrong.  No 
given  administrative  pattern  will  invariable  increase  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  or  responsiveness.  In  particular  circumstances, 
identical  organizational  arrangements  may  produce  diametrically 
opposite  effects  while  radically  different  arrangements  may  pro- 
duce identical  effects. 

Despite  the  large  volume  of  rhetoric  surrounding  reorganizations 
in  general,  remarkably  few  empirical  studies  have  charted  the  intended 
and  unintended  effects  of  particular  reorganizations.  Table  I  presents 
a  "quick  and  dirty"  summary  of  this  evidence  and  some  of  the  logic 
behind  organizational  design  theories.'  Given  the  remarkable  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  or  the  effects  of  reorganization,  any  future  attempt  to 
reorganize  which  is  driven  by  instrumental  rather  than  symbolic 
purposes  should  seriously  consider  whether  the  benefits  desired  ex- 
ceed both  the  political  effort  required  as  well  as  the  unknown  and 
unintended  effects  which  will  surely  follow.  Though  actors  often  latch 
on  to  reorganization  as  a  panacea  for  governmental  ills,  not  all  ailments 
require  major  surgery.  In  this  vein,  efforts  short  of  grandiose  reorga- 
nizations may  be  more  likely  to  achieve  certain  desired  outcomes. 


'  Table  1  does  not  summanze  atl  of  the  issues,  evidence,  and  speculations  presented  m 
this  paper.  It  IS  intended  solely  as  an  aid  to  the  reader,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  conclusive. 
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APPENDIX    E 


"Gems"  of  OTA  policy 

analysis 


Gems  of  OTA  policy  analysis,  including  effective  or 
creative  methods  of  presentation,  have  appeared  in 
numerous  OTA  reports  over  the  years.  Some  of  the 
gems  of  policy  analysis  in  the  18  reports  reviewed  by 
the  OTA  policy  project  team  were  discussed  in  chapter 
5.  This  appendix  includes  a  representative  subset  of 
several  types  of  "gems"  solicited  from  the  entire  OTA 
staff  by  the  OTA  policy  project  team.  The  examples 
selected  for  inclusion  in  this  appendix  typically  illus- 
trate or  present  information  on  one  page  in  a  report. 
These  gems  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  OTA's  best 
work,  but  the  project  team  believes  they  might  serve  as 
helpful  models  or  sources  of  creative  inspiration  to 
OTA  analysts. 

The  gems  in  this  appendix  are  organized  under  five 
major  categories: 

■  Category  I:  methods  for  summarizing  key  findings. 

■  Category  II:  tables  and  figures  summarizing 
options. 

■  Category  HI:  information  that  helps  orient  a  reader 
to  a  report  (e.g.,  text  that  describ'-s  the  purpose, 
objectives,  or  context,  etc.,  of  the  report). 

■  Category  IV:  methods  for  summarizing  information 
about  the  types  of  questions  OTA  confronts  in  many 
of  its  assessments,  (eg.,  stakeholder  analysis,  inter- 
national analysis,  and  legal  analysis). 

■  Category  V:  information  about  the  methods  used  to 
conduct  an  OTA  assessment. 


Category  I:  Examples  of  methods  for  summarizing 
key  findings 

a.  Pharmaceutical  R&D:  Costs.  Risks  and  Rewards, 
Health  Program,  p.  1,  February  1993. 

b.  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  ofUncertainty,  Energy  and 
Materials  Program,  p.  ix,  February  1984. 

c.  Complex  Cleanup:  The  Environmental  Legacy 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Production,  Oceans  and 
Environment  Program,  p.  7,  February  1991. 

Category  11:  Examples  of  tables  and  figures 
summarizing  options 

a.  Adolescent  Health,  Volume  I:  Summary  and  Policy 
Options,  Health  Program,  p.  1-47,  April  1991. 

b.  Critical  Connections:  Communication  for  the 
Future,  Telecommunication  and  Computing  Tech- 
nologies Program,  p.  13,  January  1990. 

c.  Indian  Health  Care,  Health  Program,  p.  37,  April 
1986. 

d.  Access  to  Space:  The  Future  of  U.S.  Space 
Transportation  Systems,  International  Security  and 
Commerce  Program,  p.  ix,  April  1990. 

e.  Round  Trip  to  Orbit:  Human  Space  Flight  Alterna- 
tives— Special  Report,  International  Security  and 
Commerce  Program,  p.  xi,  August  1989. 
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Category  III:  Examples  of  information  that  helps  orient 
a  reader  to  a  report  (e.g.,  text  that  describes  the 
purpose,  objectives,  or  context,  etc.,  of  the  report) 

a.  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  ofUncertainty,  Energy  and 
Materials  Program,  p.  8,  February  1984. 

b.  Changingby  Degrees:  StepsTo  Reduce  Greenhouse 
Gases,  Oceans  and  Environment  Program,  p.  4, 
February  1991. 

c.  Technology  and  Handicapped  People,  Health  Pro- 
gram, p.  6,  May  1982. 

d.  Enhancing  Agriculture  in  Africa:  A  Role  for  U.S. 
Development  Assistance,  Food  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Program,  p.  45,  September  1988. 

Category  IV:  Examples  of  methods  for  summarizing 
information  about  the  types  of  questions  OTA  con- 
fronts in  many  of  its  assessments  (e.g.,  stakeholder 
analysis,  international  analysis,  and  legal  analysis) 

a.  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  ofUncertainty,  Energy  and 
Materials  Program,  p.  7,  February  1984. 

b.  Rural  America  at  the  Crossroads:  Networking  for 
the  Future,  Telecommunication  and  Computing 
Technologies  Program,  p.  22,  April  1991. 


c .  Changing  by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce  Greenhouse 
Gases,  Oceans  and  Environment  Program,  p.  285, 
February  1991. 

d.  Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials,  Science, 
Education,  and  Transportation  Program,  p.  8,  July 
1986. 

e.  Enhancing  the  Quality  of  U.S.  Grain  for  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Pro- 
gram, p.  6,  February  1989. 

f.  Facing  America' s  Trash:  What  Next  for  Municipal 
Solid  Waste?,  Oceans  and  Environment  Program,  p. 
8.  October  1989. 

g.  Federally  Funded  Research:  Decisions  for  a  De- 
cade, Science,  Education,  and  Transportation  Pro- 
gram, p.  261,  May  1991. 

Category  V:  Examples  of  information  about  the 
methods  used  to  conduct  an  OTA  assessment 

a.  Indian  Health  Care,  Health  Program,  p.  352,  April 
1986. 

b.  Grassroots  Development:  The  African  Development 
Foundation,  Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Pro- 
gram, pp.  23,  26,  June  1988. 
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CATEGORY     I 


Category  I:  Examples  of  methods  for  summarizing  key  findings 


Summary 


1 


In  dm  twrttmm,  die  OtDce  of 'Kcfanology  J 
cxjmiiied  die  costs  of  [dunnaceoticaJ  icAcaiLb  and 
developamt  (IUd3),  die  ecooomic  icwaids  from  dun 
mvcstment,  and  the  inqnct  of  public  policies  oo  bodi 
costs  and  retunis.  Below  is  a  bhef  synopsis  of  the  study's  major 
coQclusioQs: 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

•  Fharmacetitical  RAD  is  a  cosdy  and  risky  business,  bat  in 

recent  yean  the  financial  tewaids  from  RAD  have  more 
than  offset  its  casts  and  lisks. 

•  The  avetage  aflenax  R&D  cash  outlay  for  each  new  drag 

diat  leached  die  market  in  die  1980s  was  about  S6S 
millioo  On  1990  dollars).  Tie  R&D  process  took  12 
years  on  average.  The  fiiU  afienax  cost  of  diese  outlays, 
oofrqiouaded  to  their  value  on  die  day  of  tnarieM 
approval,  was  roughly  J194  millioo  (1990  dollars). 

•  The  cost  of  bringing  a  new  drug  to  market  is  very  sensitive 

to  changes  in  science  and  technology,  shifis  in  (be  kinds 
of  drags  onder  developmeiu  and  changes  in  the  regula- 
loty  enviruament  AH  of  these  changes  are  ^M.^uiiiiig 
last.  Coosequendy,  it  is  imposiihle  to  predict  die  cost  of 
bringing  a  new  drug  to  w**^*^  today  from  estimated 
costs  for  drags  whose  developomi  began  more  dian  a 
decade  ago. 

•  Each  new  drag  introduced  to  die  U.S.  market  between  1981 

and  1 983  tetmned,  net  of  taxes,  at  least  $36  miUioa  more 
to  its  invmois  dian  was  needed  to  pay  off  the  R&D 
iuvftliiifflf  This  surplus  return  »nvmnM  (o  about  43 
perctat  of  the  pace  of  each  drag  over  its  product  life. 


Source:  Pharmaceutical  R&D:  Costs.  Risks  and  Rewards,  Health  Program,  p.  1 ,  February  1993. 
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OVERVIEW  AND  FINDINGS 

Without  significant  changes  in  the  technology,  management,  and  level  of  public  acceptance, 
nuclear  power  in  the  United  States  is  unlikely  to  be  expanded  in  this  century  beyond  the  reactors 
already  under  conslniclion.  Currently,  nuclear  powerplanis  present  too  many  financial  risks  as  a  resuli 
of  uncertamiies  in  electric  demand  growih,  very  high  capital  costs,  operating  problems,  increasing  reg 
ulaiory  requirements,  and  growing  public  opposition. 

If  all  these  risks  were  inherent  to  nuclear  power,  there  would  be  little  concern  over  us  demise. 
However,  enough  utilities  have  built  nuclear  reactors  within  acceptable  cost  limits,  and  operated 
them  safely  and  reliably  to  demonstrate  that  the  difficulties  with  this  technology  are  not  insurmount- 
able. Furthermore,  there  are  national  policy  reasons  why  it  could  be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  nuclear 
option  in  the  future  if  present  problems  can  be  overcome  Demand  for  electricity  could  grow  to  a  level 
that  would  mandate  the  construction  of  many  new  powerplanis.  Uncertainties  over  the  long-term  en- 
vironmental acceptability  of  coal  and  the  adequacy  of  ecorramical  alternative  energy  sources  are  also 
great  and  underscore  the  potential  importance  of  nuclear  power. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  present  ger>eration  of  reactors  are  due  to  the  immaturity 
of  the  technology,  and  an  underestimation  by  some  utilities  and  their  contractors  of  the  difficulty  of 
managing  it.  A  major  commitment  was  made  to  build  large  reactors  before  any  had  been  completed. 
Many  of  these  problems  should  not  reoccur  if  new  reactors  are  ordered.  The  changes  that  have  been 
applied  retroactively  to  existing  reaaors  at  great  cost  would  be  incorporated  easily  in  new  designs.  Safety 
and  reliability  should  be  better.  It  is  also  likely  that  only  those  utilities  thai  have  adequately  managed 
their  nuclear  projects  %vould  consider  a  new  plant. 

While  important  and  essential,  these  improvements  by  themselves  are  probably  not  adequate  to 
break  the  present  impasse.  Problems  such  as  large  cost  overruns  and  subsequent  rate  increases,  irude- 
quate  quality  control,  uneven  reliability,  operating  mishaps,  arxi  accidents,  have  been  numerous  enough 
that  the  confidence  of  the  public,  investors,  rale  and  safety  regulators,  and  (he  utilities  themselves  is 
too  tow  to  be  restored  easily.  Unless  this  (rust  is  restored,  nudear  power  will  not  be  a  credible  ener^ 
option  for  this  country. 

It  appears  possible,  however,  that  additional  improvements  in  techrK>logy  and  the  way  nuclear  power 
IS  managed  and  regulated  might  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  required  confidence.  Tedinological  im- 
provcfnenls,  while  insufficient  by  themselves,  can  nevertheless  be  very  important  in  that  effort.  One 
approach  would  be  to  focus  research  and  development  (R&D)  on  improving  current  light  water  reactor 
(LWR)  designs.  The  goal  would  be  standardized  designs  representing  an  optimal  balance  of  costs,  safe- 
ty, and  operabiltty.  Private  industry  is  unlikely  to  undertake  all  the  R&D  needed,  so  a  Federal  presence 
is  probably  rwcessary. 

It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  even  greatly  improved  LWRs  will  r>ol  be  viewed  by  the  public 
as  acceptably  safe.  THerefore,  R&D  on  alternative  reactors  could  be  essential  in  restoring  the  nudear 
option  if  they  have  inherently  safe  characteristics  rather  than  relying  on  adive,  engineered  systems 
.  to  protect  against  accidents.  Several  concepts  appear  promising,  irKluding  the  high  temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  (HTGRJ,  the  PIUS  reactor,  and  heavy  water  reactors.  Such  R&D  should  also  be  directed 
toward  design  and  developing  snnaller  reactors  such  as  the  modular  HTGR. 

Improvements  in  areas  outside  the  technology  itself  must  start  with  the  marugement  of  existing 
reactors.  The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission,  as  Nvell  as  the  Institute  for  Nudear  Power  Operations, 
must  ensure  a  commitment  to  excellence  in  cortstnjdion  artd  operation  at  the  highest  levels  of  nuc^r 
vtility  management.  Improved  training  programs,  tightened  procedures,  and  heightened  awareness  of 
opportunities  for  improved  safety  and  reliability  would  follow.  If  some  utilities  still  prove  uruble  to  im- 
prove sufficiently,  OKuideration  could  be  given  to  the  suspension  of  operating  licenses  until  their  nuclear 
operations  reflect  the  required  competence,  perhaps  by  employing  other  utilities  or  service  companies. 
Similarly,  certification  of  utilities  or  operating  companies  could  be  considered  as  a  prerequisite  for  per- 
mits for  new  plants  in  order  to  guarantee  that  only  quiaified  companies  would  have  responsibility.  These 
are  drastic  steps,  but  they  may  be  warranted  because  all  nuclear  reactors  are  hostage,  in  a  sense,  to 
the  poorest  performing  units.  Public  acceptance,  which  is  necessary  if  the  nudear  option  is  to  revive, 
depends  in  part  on  ill  reactors  performing  reliably  and  safely. 


Source:  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty,  Energy  and  Materials  Program,  p.  ix,  February  1 984. 
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Summary  •  7 


Box  A — Key  Findings 

•  The  waste  and  coataminatioQ  problems  ai  ibc  DOE  Weapons  Complex  are  serious  and  complicatevl,  and 
many  public  coooems  about  potential  health  and  eovironmeatal  impacts  have  not  yet  been  addressed. 

•  DOE.  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  Stales  are  trying  to  cany  out  their  legally  mandated  cleanup 
icsponsibilfties.  but  Ibey  presently  lack  the  necessary  persoooel  and  infrastructure,  and  tbcy  have  yet  to 
devek^  an  effective  process  for  pubUc  involvement  in  tettiDg  priorities  and  making  in^roitant  decisions. 
Despite  recent  laudable  effbm  ai  changing  the  DOE  culture,  substantial  credibility  and  public  acceptance 
problems  cooinue  lo  hinder  progress. 

•  The  enviramiental  program  imw  underway  ai  the  Weapons  Complex  is  in  the  very  early  stages,  and  little 
aciual  cleamip  has  been  done.  It  may  be  impossible  with  current  technology  to  remove  contaminants  from 
many  groundwater  plumes  and  deeply  buried  toils  within  reasonable  bounds  of  time  and  cost.  Many  sites 
may  never  be  returned  to  a  condition  suitaUe  for  unrestricted  public  access. 

•  E)e^ite  DOE  statements  about  ibe  lack  of  imminent  off'Citc  health  threats  due  to  the  cootaminatian.  possible 
public  health  effects  have  not  been  investigated  adequately.  The  curreni  regulatory  process  is  not  sufficient 
to  effectively  identify  urgent  health-based  rcmcdiaiioa  needs  or  to  oompTehensrvely  evaluate  possible  public 
health  impacts.  Among  the  misang  dements  arc  a  coherent  strategy  for  cvaluatiiig  potouial  off-site  human 
exposure  to  radioactrve  and  hazardous  contaminants,  a  coordinated  and  scientificaUy  sophisticated  approach 
for  cvaluatmg  potential  health  impacts  frotn  contamination,  and  an  open  process  for  public  involvemeni  in 
identifymg  risks  and  setting  priorities  for  reducing  risks. 

•  Because  of  the  limitatioas  of  existing  cleanup  techitologies  it  is  prudent  to  invest  in  promisiiig  new 
developments;  bowevcr.  such  effons  should  not  delay  addressing  situations  in  which  coDtainmeni  and 
mooitoring  are  warranted  now.  OTA  fmds  that  a  tecfanok>gy  development  piogjam  will  be  most  beneficial 
if  it  is  focuaed  on  the  most  serious  contamination  probknu  f4»"Tifii^  by  possible  health  risks. 

•  DOE'S  stated  goal — to  clean  up  all  weapons  sites  within  30  yean — is  imfounded  because  it  is  not  based  on 
meaningful  estimates  of  work  to  be  done,  the  level  of  cleatnip  to  be  accomplished,  or  the  availability  of 
technologies  to  achieve  certain  cleanup  levels.  Neither  DOE  nor  any  other  agency  has  been  able  to  piepare 
mliaUe  cost  »*timai^  for  the  total  cleanup. 

•  DOE  currently  has  large  quantities  of  radioactive  and  hazardous  waste  in  storage  at  all  sites,  often  under 
marginal  conditions.  There  will  be  an  increasing  need  to  store  waste  safely  on-site  for  hirly  !ong  periods 
until  disposal  alternatives  arc  available.  Adequate  and  workable  standards  vmI  criteria  for  improvod  storage 
and  treatment  oo-s^  are  urgently  needed. 


Source:  Complex  Cleanup:  The  Environmental  Legacy  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Production, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Program,  p.  7,  February  1991 . 
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Category  II:  Examples  of  tables  and  figures  summarizing  options 
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Chapter  I — Summary  *   13 


R0ur«  l-I^CongrMslonal  Stralttgles  and  Options  To  Addross  Accvss  to  Communication  Opportunltloa 
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Improvioc  VS.  Space  Transportation  Systems 

Whichever  broad  program  goals  are  selected,  if  Congress  wishes  to  continue  lo  improve  the  safely, 
leliability,  peifoimance.  and/or  econofny  of  U.S.  launch  systems,  it  has  a  number  of  possibilities  from  which 
lo  choose.  Several  are  listed  below;  they  are  not  mutually  «clusive.  nor  is  the  list  exhaustive.  Congress  could 
decide  to  proceed  with  one  or  more  from  each  list  of  options.  Because  of  the  long  lead  limes  for  the 
development  of  space  transponalioo  systems,  some  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
Otbeis  can  wait  until  the  middle  of  this  decade  or  later. 

Near-Term  Decisions 

If  Congress  wishes  to: 

Then  it  could: 

Improve  cargo  launch 
(jstem  reliabUity  or 
perfonnance: 

•  Fund  development  of  technologies  in  the  Advanced  Launch  System  and 
other  programs. 

Improve  Space  Shuttle  sys- 
tem safety,  reliabUity: 

•  Fund  development  {^Liquid-fueled  Rocket  Boosters  (LRBs). 

•  Fund  continued  development  and  improvement  of  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motors  (ASRMs)  and  alurnaie  turbopumps  for  the  Space  Shuttle  Main 
Engines. 

•  Fund  installation  of  built-in  lest  equipment  in  the  Shuttle  and  more 
automated  lest  equipitteia  in  launch  facilities. 

Matatain  a  fltistainabte  Shut- 
tle launch  rate  of  9  toll 
launches  per  year: 

•  Fund  the  purchase  of  at  least  one  additional  arbiter  to  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible  (1996),  anddireaNASA  to  reduce  the  number  of  Shuttle  flights 
planned  per  year.  NASA  could  reduce  Shuttle  flights  by: 

a.  postponing  or  cancelling  some  planned  Shuttle  launches;  or 

b.  relying  more  on  cargo-only  launch  vehicles,  such  as  T'lian  [Vs. 

Reduce  risks  to  successful 
Space  SUtion  assendily: 

•  Direct  NASA  lo  tievelop  aitd  use  Shuttle-C  lo  carry  some  Space  Station 
elements  to  orbit.  (This  would  reduce  the  total  number  cf flights  required.) 

y>iii^L^ifti*^wf4iiMii<i|iji  tia«i» 

and  plan  for  baOding  new 
crew-canylng  lauocb 
systemss 

such  as: 

a.  the  Advanced  Manned  Launch  System  studies: 

b.  the  National  Aero-Space  Plane  program  (NASP):  or 

c.  the  Advanced  Launch  System  (ALS)  program. 

IVDvUelbrfmergaKytrew 
return  from  the  Space 
Stttion: 

•  Fund  a  program  u>  develop  a  US.  crew  emergency  return  vehicle. 

•  Support  joint  development  with  Space  Station  partners  of  vehicle  for 
emergency  return. 

Far-Ttrm  Dtdxioiu 

If  Congress  wishes  lo: 

Then  it  could: 

Build  safer,  more  reliable 
orew-carTying  launch 
iyttcffls: 

•  Fund  development  of  tt^er,  more  reliable  launch  systems  lo  augment  or 
succeed  the  Shuttle.  These  might  include: 

a.  a  Personnel  Launch  System  (PLS).  or 

b.  an  Advanced  Manned  Launch  System  (AMLS),  or 

c.  vehicles  derived  from  the  Natiottal  Aero-Space  Plane  (NASP)  program. 

Improve  cargo  launch 
iyAem  reliability  and 
reduce  cocts: 

•  Fund  development  i>f  launch  vehicles  or  systems  (e.g..  ALS  engines)  that 
could  be  maturfacuired,  integritted,  and  kumched  by  highly  automated 
methods  with  improved  process  control. 

•  Fund  development  t/f  vehicles  desigtiedfor  quick  ttirtuiround,  such  as  those 
considered  for  an  Advanced  Manned  Launch  System  or  possible  succes- 
sors to  the  proposed  National  Aero-Space  Plane  test  vehicle  (X-iO). 

it 

Source:  Atxess  to  Space:  The  Future  of  U.S.  Space  Transportation  Systems, 
International  Security  and  Commerce  Program,  p.  ix,  April  1990. 
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Selected  Options  for  Improving  the  Space  Shuttle  System 

The  following  options  were  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  possible  improvements  to  the  Space  Shuttle 
System.  The  effectiveness  of  each  option  represents  OTA's  considered  judgement.  However,  each  may  be 
more  or  less  effeaive  depending  upon  other  improvements  chosen  and  the  pace  at  which  they  are  implemented 
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Source:  Round  Trip  to  Ortit:  Human  Space  Flight  Alternatives — Special  Report, 
International  Security  anij  Commerce  Program,  p.  xi,  August  1989. 
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Category  III:  Examples  of  information  that  helps  orient  a  reader  to  a  report, 
(e.g.,  text  that  describes  the  purpose,  objectives,  or  context,  etc.,  of  the  report) 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 


This  report  responds  to  requests  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  asking  OTA  to  "assess  how  nuclear 
technology  could  evolve  if  the  option  is  to  be 
made  more  attractive  to  all  the  parties  of  con- 
cern" and  to  identify  possible  technical  and  in- 
stitutional approaches  for  the  Congress  "that 
could  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  this  im- 
portant industry."  The  report  describes  the  ma- 
jor impediments  to  nuclear  power  relative  to 
other  types  of  generating  capacity,  identifies  op- 
tions that  might  be  considered  to  remove  those 
impediments  in  light  of  the  problems  and  con- 
flicts discussed  above,  and  explores  the  conse- 
quences of  not  maintaining  the  nuclear  option. 

Changes  could  be  made  in  the  technology  and 
in  the  institutions  that  manage  it  If  a  reactor  were 
to  be  developed  that  physically  could  not  suffer 
a  major  accident  or  pose  health  and  safety  risks 
for  the  public,  it  might  allay  some  of  the  concerns 
of  the  regulators,  the  intcrvenocs,  and  the  public. 
Such  a  reactor  might  not  require  the  ever  more 
stringent  staixlards  of  quality  required  for  current 
light  water  reactors  (LWRs),  thus  reducing  the 
economic  risks.  Improvements  also  coukl  be  cotv 
sidered  in  management  of  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  regulation  of  reactors.  If  all  reactors 
were  to  match  the  experiences  of  the  best  man- 


aged pianis,  there  would  be  much  less  concern 
over  the  future  prospects  for  the  nuclear  option. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  study  to  explore  these 
possibilities  in  the  light  of  the  different  interests 
and  different  concerns  discussed  above.  The 
report  details  the  various  difficulties  facing  the 
future  of  nuclear  power  and  the  measures  that 
would  be  useful  and  practical  in  overcoming 
these  difficulties  if  the  Nation  wishes  nuclear 
power  to  once  again  be  a  well  accepted,  viable 
energy  option.  The  technological  options  are  re- 
stricted to  converter  reaaors  similar  to  those  now 
available  on  the  international  market.  These  are 
the  reaaors  that  could  be  deployed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Breeder  reac- 
tors are  not  included  because  their  development 
program  will  not  make  them  commercially  avail- 
able until  sometime  in  the  next  century.  The 
other  elements  of  the  fuel  cycle— uranium  re- 
sources and  enrichment,  reprocessing  and  waste 
disposal— are  not  included  either.  Waste  has 
been  considered  in  great  detail  in  a  recent  OTA 
report.  The  other  elements  need  not  pose  con- 
straints to  reactor  orders,  which  is  the  key  issue 
addressed  in  this  report. 

This  assessment  was  carried  out  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  large  number  of  experts  from  all  sides 
of  the  nuclear  debate— utilities,  nuclear  critics. 


Source:  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty.  Energy  and  Materials  Program,  p.  8.  February  1 984. 
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Box  1-A—The  OTA  Study  in  ConUxt 

Tbe  six  congrcssiocul  cooimiaees  requesting  chis  tssasmcra.  uked  OTA  to  focus  on  a  very  specific  questioa: 
"Can  tbe  United  States  reduce  cartK>n  dioxide  emissioiis  in  the  near  term?" 

Changing  by  Degrees  does  ikm  examine  in  depth  many  equaUy  diC5cult  questKxu  such  IlS  the  science  of  climate 
change,  (he  unccitainties  and  stale  of  aimosphenc  mcxlclmg.  or  tbe  pro^eacd  ecological  effects  of  global  warming. 
Rather,  most  of  CTTA'c  lesouices  have  been  devoted  to  analyzing  tcdimcal  options  to  decrease  CO,,  although 
methane,  ititzous  oxide,  and  chiofofluoiDcarbon  (CPC)  cnusstoos  are  addressed  wherever  possible  At  the  time  of 
chcir  request,  tbe  coogresstooal  commiaecs  were  well  aware  of  ongoing  intematioaal  efforts  to  phase  otfl  CFCs  and 
haloos;  since  OTA's  study  bc^an.  sucocssful  negotiations  have  been  coo^leted. 

To  answer  tbe  qucstkn  Coogress  posed.  OIA  focuses  specifically  on  potential  emissions  roducdoos  in  the 
next  25  years.  Tbe  analysis  is  structured  around  six  key  sectors  of  the  \JS.  ecoaoaty.  Buildings.  Tianspoctalioa. 
Manufacmring.  Energy  Supply.  Forestry,  and  Food.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  report  quantifies  the  potential  for 
emissions  reduction  within  cadi  sector — areas  where  gains  in  efficieocy.  pcodua  substitutioo,  conservadon,  or  odKT 
irrhnk-al  opticas  can  ameliorate  increases  in  CO,  and  other  gicenhoase  gases.  A  selectioo  of  policy  opdons  that 
appear  to  o&er  tbe  most  promise  for  achieving  these  reducpoos  in  tbe  United  Stales  is  presented.  OTA  was  charged 
to  loot:  abroad  as  well,  so  tbe  special  tKcds  of  Eastern  Europe,  tbe  U.S^JL.  and  developing  coomrics — with  re^Mct 
to  both  energy  and  natural  resource  issues — are  also  addressed. 

In  our  detailed  analysis  of  potential  emissians  reductioos  for  the  United  Stales,  we  consider  an  extensive  suite 
of  f^ir**ny^i  opcxxis.  Fof  example,  we  estimate  the  potential  incremems  of  OOj  reduction  tmta  clectrk  utility  fuel 
switcbing.  ptKstble  improvements  in  automobile  efficiency,  changes  in  cofmnerdal  building  coostroctioa.  more 
efficient  manu£acturing  processes,  etc.  Most  of  tbe  options  relate  to  decreasing  fjnis.sions.  altboo^  tome,  such  as 
reforestation,  involve  recapturing  gases  already  emitted  to  tbe  atmosphere. 

Tbe  assessment  lays  out  three  paths:  a  Base  case  ("business  as  usual"),  a  Moderate  (essentially  "no-cost") 
case,  and  a  Tough  case  Only  the  last  ful&Os  tbe  congressioaal  reqtiest  and  reduces  future  CO^  eausstons — to  a  level 
in  2015  that  is  20  to  35  pertcni  lower  than  today.  Some  will  argue  that  our  estimates  of  emissions  redoctkns  arc 
both  potiticailyimattaittable  and  costly-  Others  will  decry  a  20- to  35-pcrcenireducticxi  as  not  being  oearty  enoo^ 
tfaelmerynrenuneatalPapdooClimaieOiangeandtfaeUS.  Envmximenial  Protecixio  Agency  recently  estimated 
that  the  wodd  mtist  mlace  00,  emissions  by  ai  least  50  to  80  percent  to  stabilize  tbe  atmosphere.  Ongrcss '  request 
that  we  work  within  a  25-year  rtmcfr*m^  in  the  study  proved  to  be  a  two-edged  analytic  sword,  b  forced  OTA  to 
take  a  dose  kiok  m.  where  U^.  GO,  egussions  were  beading  wxtbool  policy  ioterrentian.  But,  25  jresn  also  is  too 
sbort  a  period  to  iiKiudc  a  scenario  in  which  fossil  hiels  are  supplanted  with  sticfa  twofossil  fuel  sources  as  renewable 
and  improved  noclcar  energy  sources. 

Indeed,  tbe  United  States  described  25  years  beooe  in  this  rcpon  does  not  soimd  fundamentally  different  bxjm 
what  we  know  today.  Howerer,  an  underlying  theme  in  OTA's  rqxxt  is  that  a  strong  RAD  effod  is  pivotal  to 
bringing  non-COj  0-e.,  nonfotsil  fuel)  sources  to  commerriahrarinn  as  quickly  as  possible,  even  as  all  sectoa  of 

tfaeOCOnOOiy  mtrw.  m  n«r  mn>y  rfR<-v-nt  wqtiipfTV«r  mnA  rfwrn-aa^wwirgy  mnprmjirinn    If  lOOg-teTOl  R&D  is  geared 

to  thai  purpose,  then  new  non  fossil  nppEy  technologies  can  start  to  replace  existing  powerplants  and  equipmcot 
early  in  tbe  next  century. 

Many  of  the  technical  optiou  evaluaied  here  are  worth  pursuing  Cbr  other  reasons  in  addition  to  climate  change. 

hfrinr  tfaey  mAAirisx.  nrttw  impnrt«rt  1 1  -S  gnalt  mrh  m  gner^  Mmrify^  Lval  ^-nvtmnnwaifl  qnaltty  *nA  rt-nyi^fy^ 

compctitiveneas.  They  can  reduce  rmissJnns  m  tbe  dran-tenn.  rodoce  total  energy  demand,  and  ktvc  to  bridge  the 
U^.  economy  from  a  fossil-fuel  age  lo  a  noofossil  future. 


Source:  Changing  by  Degrees,  Steps  To  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases,  Oceans  and 
Environnr»enl  Program,  p.  4,  February  1991. 
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fi  *   Technology  ana  MMnaicapiMtJ  People 


tenal  on  resourct  allocation,  o(  course,  may  have         decisionmakers,  but  the  generic  issues  would  re- 
lo  be  viewed  m  the  context  o(  a  different  set  of  mam  essentially  the  same 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  presents  a  summary  of 
the  report  and  briefly  lists  the  policy  options.  The 
body  of  the  report  is  then  organized  into  four 


parts  The  relationship  of  the  parts  and  the 
individual  chapters  to  one  another  is  shown  in 
figure  1- 
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Source:  Technology  and  Handicapped  People.  Health  Program,  p.  6,  May  1982. 
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Chapter  3 

The  Status  off 
Low-Resource  Agriculture 


HICHLIGHTS 

Low-resource  agriculture  is  practiced  by  a  diverse  group  of  African  farmers,  herders,  and 
Hshers,  is  based  primarily  on  the  use  of  local  resources,  but  may  make  modest  use  of  exter- 
nal inputs,  including  information  and  technology. 

Low-resource  agriculture  predominates  throughout  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  It  produces  the 
majority  of  the  region's  food,  involves  and  provides  income  for  the  majority  of  people, 
helps  buffer  against  famine,  and  contributes  to  national  economies  by  producing  agricul- 
tural products  for  domestic  use  and  export. 

Low-resource  agriculture  is  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  Africa's  growing  popula- 
tion. Declines  in  per  capita  food  production  and  agricultural  income,  widespread  mal- 
nutrition, and  natural  resource  degradation  are  signs  of  its  decreasing  capability  and  rea- 
sons for  concern  about  the  future. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Africans  will  depend  on  low-resource  agriculture  for  food  and  liveli- 
hood in  the  coming  decades.  Thus,  it  is  increasingly  important  to  improve  low-resource 
agricultural  systems  so  they  are  better  able  to  help  meet  Africa's  food  security  and  agricul- 
tural development  needs. 


AFttlCAN  AORICULTUREt  RESOURCCrUL  WITH  FEW  RESOURCES 


Africa's  hallmark  is  its  diversity.  Us  vast  cul 
lural  diversity  is  manifest  in  nearly  BOO  distinct 
ethnic  groups,  which  account  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  world's  languages  (23).  The  45  coun- 
tries ofSub-Saharan  Africa  show  a  wide  array 
of  political  and  economic  systems,  including 
numerous  systems  of  tribal  and  modern  law 
The  region  also  has  wide  ecological  diversity- 
ranging  from  desert  to  savannah  lo  rainforest— 
and  broad  soil  and  climate  variations  that  can 
change  over  short  distances.  This  diversity  is 
mirrored  in  the  nature  of  African  agriculture 
Having  evolved  under  these  differing  biophysi- 
cal and  cultural  influences.  African  agriculture 
cncompHssesa  complex  array  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production  systems. 


Clearly,  then,  it  is  risky  to  generalize  about 
African  agriculture.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "typical"  African  farm.  Some  common  ele 
menls.  however,  can  be  identified.  One  con 
sistent  aspect  of  African  agriculture  is  its  prom 
inent  position  in  African  economies(lable  3-1) 
Agriculture  employs  about  three-quarters  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa's  labor  force  and  accounts 
for  about  one-third  the  region's  gross  domes 
tic  product  Also,  aboul  one-half  of  the  coun 
tries  m  the  region  derive  al  leasi  40  percent  of 
their  export  earnings  from  agricultural  prod- 
ucts Further,  despite  major  increases  of  Food 
imports,  particularly  grains  and  dairy  products, 
the  region  slill  produces  most  of  its  own  (nod- 
al least  80  pcrct-nl  of  its  cereals.  95  pcrr.cnl  of 


Source:  Enhancing  Agriculture  in  Africa:  A  Role  for  U.S.  Development  Assistance, 
Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program,  p.  45.  September  1 988. 
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Category  IV:  Examples  of  methods  for  summarizing  information  about  the  types  of  questions  OTA  confronts 
in  many  of  its  assessments,  (e.g.,  stakeholder  analysis,  international  analysis,  and  legal  analysis) 


Figure  A— The  Seven  Sides  to  the  Nuclear  Debate 
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SOOWCE    0<i<«ol  tKf«oiog,  *,Mi»«*-i 

Source:  Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty,  Energy  and  Materials  Program,  p.  7,  February  1 984. 
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Rgure  1-6 — Organizational  Ctiarl  ol  Agandes  fnvolvad  Wlitt  Rural  Developmenl 


n<a  tar  pkyari  hvolyM  In  rval  dm«lo(ni«<  u  Vie  FkIsciI.  SUM.  and  locri  !»<(.  and  hnr  diar  ivlau  la  aKli  oOw. 
SOURCE:  OI«M  a(  r«»«wto0  AMMMMrt,  tgai . 


Source:  Rural  America  at  the  Crossroads:  Networking  for  the  Future,  Telecommunication  and 
Computing  Technologies  Program,  p.  22.  April  1991. 
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Chapter  9—inumationaI  Dimensions:  US.  ti^luence  and  Regional  Trends  •  285 


Box  9-C — U.S.  Trade  in  Renewable  and  Efficient  Energy  Technologies 

Various  pTDgnuns  to  help  U^.  busiDesaes  ovenume  obstacles  m  cxpoitmg  cfGciail  and  renewable  caergy 
technologies  to  ooa-OECD  countries  have  be«a  established  by  the  U.S.  Govanaieiit,  indcpendcnl  government 
agencies,  and  the  private  sector. 

Agency  for  InSernational  Development  (AJJ).)  Programs — A. ID.  [ntxDOtes  energy-related  technology 
dcvdopiDeot  and  transfer  by  su[^wrtiDg  prefeasibilily  funding  studies  and  by  leveraging  private,  multilaieral,  and 
other  bilateral  resources  fn  projects.  Some  of  the  leveraging  is  accomplished  through  the  MDBa,  using  the 
Multi-Agency  Group  on  Power  Sector  Innovatioa  (MAGPI).  The  agetKry  spooson  reverse  trade  missioas  and  an 
energy  and  environmoital  training  program  ks  host  country  nabonali.  A.LD.  has  established  a  Private  Enterprise 
Fund  fOT  Eastern  Europe  to  assist  the  export  of  U.S.  technologies,  including  energy-related  ones,  h  also  is 
coUabotaiing  with  India  on  a  6-year  Program  for  the  Accekntioa  of  Coaunercial  Energy  Research  (PACER)  that 
promotes  the  commercialization  of  indigciKMS  energy  technologies  and  improvement  of  transmission  and 
distribotioa  planaing  and  technologies;  PAC^R  has  helped  establish  consortia  thai  link  the  industrial,  commercial, 
RAD,  and  goventment  sectors. 

Department  of  Energy  and  CORECT — ^Tbe  Committer  on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  aixl  Trade 
(CORECT)  is  a  nmltiagcacy  committee  led  by  the  Depaitmou  of  EDei:gy  and  involving  1 2  other  Federal  agetxaes. 
Established  in  1984,  it  promotes  trade  of  U^.  renewable  energy  technologies  (and  is  c:(panding  its  efforts  to  energy 
efficiaicy),  brings  govemmcm  and  business  persccnel  fiom  other  countries  to  the  United  States  for  trade 
conferences  atMl  missions,  provides  technical  **<i<tanrf  and  funds  the  RcnewaMe  Energy  Design  Assistance  Center 
(REDAC)  at  Sandia  Naboiial  Laboratories  to  provide  lecimical  asscssmems,  prefcasibility  aiKl  feasibility  studies, 
fmanring.  and  other  forms  of  project  support. 

Export-Import  Bank  (Exbnbank) — Ejuntenk  is  an  indepeadent  U^.  Government  agency,  chartezcd  mKkr 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  that  helps  finance  and  fadlitaie  dte  sale  c^  U^.  goods  ai>d  services  to  foreign 
buyers,  particularly  in  developing  countries  (95,123).  Its  main  programs  are  direct  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance. 
The  1990  Foreign  Opendictis  ^^ptDphatiaos  Act  (Public  Law  101-167)  directed  Ejunibank  to  direct  not  less  than 
5  percent  of  its  fimncial  assistance  in  the  energy  sector  to  renewable  energy  projects.  In  FY  1990,  Eximbank 
provided  soppott  for  ova  $6  billioa  in  exports.  In  the  energy  sector,  it  provided  final  commitnients  to  support  $2. 1 
miUioa.  and  had  pending  final  commitments  for  an  ■^JHiti/^nal  $1  l.g  miUjon.  in  renewable  energy  projects  O-c, 
hydroelectric,  pbotovcdtaics).  Assuming  pending  commitments  are  finalized,  Eximbank's  fiscal }  ;ar  1990  support 
for  renewaUe  energy  projects  would  represent  7.4  percent  of  its  total  energy  sector  support  (21). 

Overseas  Priraie  Investment  Corp.  (OPIC) — ^The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  (OPIQ  is  an 
iodepeDdent  corporatian  created  by  Congress.  It  directly  finaiKcs  projects  sponsored  by  U.S.  private  investon  in 
over  100  developing  countries  and  provides  insoraoce  against  polhical  risks  for  U.S.  private  investments  in  those 
countries-  It  can  provide  direct  loans  of  up  to  $6  miUioo  to  small-  and  medium-sized  firms  and  investment  guarantees 
foruptoS50miIbocL  In  fiscal  year  1989,  OPIC  provided  project  insurance  totaling  ovcr$I-5  billion  and  direct  loans 
and  loaa  guarantees  totaling  S208  miUion  (59).  OFIC  is  developing  a  privately  owned  and  managed  Eoviiocmicntal 
Investment  Fund  for  business  enterprises  in  developing  countries  and  Eastern  Europe  that  involve  renewable 
energy,  ecotourism,  sustainable  agrioilture.  forest  management,  and  pollution  prevention  (59,60,61).  OFIC  hopes 
to  capitalize  the  fund  with  $60  million  of  equity  raised  fiom  VS.  businesses  aix)  institutional  investors  artd  $40 
million  in  OFIC-guarantecd  long-term  debt 

Private  Export  Funding  Corporation — The  Private  Export  Hmding  Corp.  (PEFCO)  is  a  goverrunent- 
spoosoicd  commocial  corporation  that  raises  hmds  for  export  financing  in  the  privaie  market,  using  unconditional 
Eximbank  guarantees. 

US.  Trade  and  Development  Program — The  U.S.  Trade  and  Devclopnieni  Program  (TDP),  in  the  U.S. 
International  DeveJopmcnt  Cooperatian  Agency,  funds  feasibility  studies,  consultancies,  training  [nx>grams.  and 
other  planning  services  for  projects  involving  export  markets  for  U^.  goods  and  services.  Its  focus  is  primarily  on 
large  public  sector  projects  (43.93). 

eonti/uted  on  next  pa<f9 


Source:  Changing  by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases.  Oceans  and 
Environment  Program,  p.  285.  February  1991. 
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Source:  Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials,  Science,  Education,  and 
Transportation  Program,  p.  8,  July  1986. 
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Source:  Enhancing  the  Quality  of  U.S.  Grain  for  International  Trade,  Food  and  Renewable 
Resources  Program,  p.  6,  September  1989. 
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Source:  Facing  America's  Trash:  What  Next  for  Municipal  Solid  Waste?,  Oceans  and 
Environment  Program,  p.  8,  October  1 989. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Major  Legislation  Enacted  Since  1 975  Affecting 
U.S.  Research  and  Development 


Mxntwr  and  dais 


PuUcU»M-2S2 


niMcLnrafr«1 
Aug.  4,  ig77 


PuUcLnraS-367 
SfL  17. 1(78 


PUUcLnrg6-<7S 

Octzi.  igao 


P>McLHraS-4aO 

octzi.  lan 


PuUcLb>S7-34 
Aug.  13. 1MI 


Put«cl«>97-Z1« 
■U|r22.igS2 


PUUcla>g»J73 
JUW31. 1984 


Octii,i9e4 


PuMeLa>9»«a: 

Oct20.  iga6 


PuUcLa>100-4l< 
Aus.Z3.ign 


nMcLa>1(»4a7 
Nw.  19. 1168 


ImportAm  ipqctt 


Nalhanal  Sdwwa  and 
Taaiwifcjtfy  PoOcyand 
OrgantaaUon  Act 


Oaparlniertdf  Enargy 
Ogafilzatlon  Act 


National  CHmata  Program  Act 


Uatsilab  Poaqr  naaainli  and 
O^Mipinart  Act  0<  1980 


ladmology  Innotratlan  Act 
of  1979 

CtonunilL  nacoiarjf  Tto  Ad 
011981 


Smal  BuAiass  hnovaUon 
RaaaanAAct 


National  Uatsrfalt  and 
Mnanb  PcAcy.  Rasaanft 
and  Oa««tapniant  Act 


Onriui  Trada  and 
CompaUtl^Mnaaa  Act 


CaJtod  tar  Itw  d«««lopniw4  <rf  a  national  cdanca  and  lodmolooy  polkiy,  ai^  a 
national  aclanos  and  uctnilogy  basa.  Craalad  Die  Onice  d  Sdanoa  and 
'feehnology  Poncy  (OSTP)  h  me  E»cuUva  Offioe  of  the  Prosldert  (EOPJ 
ki  ofder  to  adviM  ttio  Prasld«il  on  ■clencfl  and  lectrafogy.  Inakjdbig 
iHjdgat  Itsuo*.  and  k>  asaocs  the  Fadaral  efton  In  adence  and  tect«x>logY. 

Cnatad  the  Oapartnan  of  Enaigy.  transl«i«<g  al  the  dutloa  of  t>>e  Enetgy 
Ra»an»i  and  Cl«iiM»iiaU  Attntilatialluii  to  the  Oepartmanl  of  Ene«gy. 

Oaslgnad  to  ooonjtoata  dmate  raaaardi  among  the  vajtous  rasaanh 
agandat,  Itils  act  calad  lor  a  hal^tfanad  effort  In  dlma  te  rasaar^  and 
defined  the  ralaa  of  the  dMaranl  agendae  who  do  ti>e  resaarcli. 

HMMrad  the  PrsaldeM  to  tonniala  a  national  matarlaK  pdlcy  «f  iiAimlt  a 
|<an  to  Congraet.  »dranhg  ODOnanatlon  In  the  aacuUva  trandt  and 
aiaeMmer<oftheacMnu«i^toduailal.andnattonafaacMltynea<ai 
regarding  malerlala  polcy. 

Oaaled  to  promote  lechnola^caf  tonovatlon.  thb  act  aKatlldtMj  an  Offlcs  of 
fevAotitif  'bchnofogy  to  the  Pepaitiiiera  of  Convneroe.  and  It  fflandatad 
iKiaioijgy  Itanrtii  liuiii  the  fader»l  IHx»atone«  to  the  prlyate  aecttt. 

E«taMhfied^»rtomta»Nei*i  tor  ra March  and  itoKelopn'ia(RM>) 
a^>endllMae.fcichi^nga<1artoi:1lonlorcharitat]leoonlrt]utlonaofR8D 
aqu^pmart  to  laiKariRlet. 

Aimed  at  »li»iigili«««ig  the  n<e  of  enal  nma  In  the  peiluiinMiKof  lederaty 
lu«led  ntO.  INt  act  ra<r*ad  al  agandea  tilth  large  aitianu^  RID 
ludgeli  to  iel  aMda  S  paroara  of  their  budget  (toar  4  yeara)  tor  Ihe  Snal 
Bu*ias«  hnoratlon  Ra»eari.li  (S&IR)  program. 


to  onto  to  aanaiate  hdualiW  RIO.  INa  act  prDmotaa  nora  )olr«  ««nlira  on 
raaeattfi  pro^Kli  aa  H  Imlti  Bw  eftact  of  ttte  artfhmst  lawv  In  auch  aaaa.  R 
alao  laertaaaaa  oompaiiae  tor  legal  costs  asaociatad  «flh  htvotoue  at«mjst 
aits  bm^  ag*M  dam. 

Amsndsd  the  StsMnsarvAWy^ar  Act  to  altow  govsmmanl-eparalad  Fadertf 
WiotUoilaa  to  amar  Mo  ODOiiarath*  RID  agraemara,  and  astaUlahad  the 
F«ienl  Laboraortsa  Consortun  tor  Tscmology  Traraler. 


d  Oia  Tr**<g 'bcKnotogy  Transiar  Act  and  the 'bdnofogy 
Compatlthaneas  Act  as  »el  as  measures  to  iniponaemlnonitoctorRtO 
and  to  prelect  MeAectuaf  pmparty  lights. 


CompeUOiianaasAct 


•msted  a  S^iaar  NtfonsI  Action  Plan  on  SvarconductMty  R4D  by  OSTP. 
aa  aal  aa  an  anui  fagan  ivdaUng  Congros  on  the  hiplamaruilon  of  the 


^•101-189 
.1989 


Pan  of  a  Dapamanl  of  Delenaa  authorualkx  bll.  this  B:t  wandad  the 
Adef  C1a¥anaon-Wytfsr  Ad  to  aae»  govammera -owned.  cuntiaAir-oparated 


Source:  Federally  Funded  Research:  Decisions  for  a  Decade,  Science,  Education,  and 
Transportation  Program,  p.  261.  May  1991. 
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Category  V:  Examples  of  information  about  the  methods  used  to  conduct  an  OTA  assessment 


Appendix  E 

Method  of  the  Study 


The  purpose  of  this  assessment  of  Indian  health  care 
was  to  evaluate:  1)  the  health  status  of  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  %vho  are  provided  health  care 
through  the  Federal  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS).  2)  the 
health  services  prxmded  to  them  in  view  of  their  health 
needs,  and  3}  the  health  delivery  systems  in  which 
these  services  are  provided.  Also  identified  as  a  more 
specific  issue  to  be  evaluated  was  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  paying  for  high-cost  care  that  caimot  be  pro- 
vided in  IHS  facilities  and  that  must  be  purchased  from 
non-IHS  providers.  (Letters  from  Congress  requesting 
and  supporting  the  assessment  follow  this  narrative.) 

The  assessment  began  on  October  1984.  Project 
activities  induded:  selection  of  an  advisory  pand;  two 
advisory  panel  meetings  and  other  extensive  reviews; 
four  regional  meetings  with  tribal  representatives:  site 
visits  to  Indian  reservations  and  IHS  service  units; 
meetings  and  consultations  with  IHS  personnel;  anal- 
ysis of  Ifulian  social  aiul  economic  characteristics, 
health  services,  and  health  status;  aiui  re^>onding  to 
a  special  request  in  addition  to  the  ovcraQ  assessment. 

The  adv^ory  panel  for  this  assessment  of  Indian 
health  care  consisted  of  19  members  from  Indian  tribal 
governments  and  private  and  tribal  health  programs 
for  Indians,  policy  analysts  of  Indian  issues,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  State  governments,  public  health,  med- 
ical economics,  public  policy /health  care  administra- 
tion, sociology,  aiul  law.  Rashi  Fein,  professor  of  the 
ecoiwntuca  of  medicirw  at  Harvard  Medical  SdwoL 
chaired  the  panel. 

The  first  panel  meeting  was  held  on  January  29*30, 
19SS.  OTA  proiect  staff  identified  the  sources  o^  avail- 
able ii\formation  and  presented  a  prclimiiiary  analy- 
sis of  these  sourtzs  to  the  panel.  Tht  pand  discussed 
the  overall,  study  plan  and  provided  advice  on  the  fo- 
cus of  the  study.  Information  for  this  assessment  was 
obtained  primarily  bom  unpublished  documents  (more 
so  than  for  usual  OTA  assessments),  interviews,  re- 
gional meetings,  and  site  visits. 

OTA  project  staff  was  also  assisted  by  several  con- 
tracton  in  preparing  this  assessment.  In  May-July 
1985,  four  regional  meetings  were  held  by  OTA  in 
confunction  with  the  National  Indian  Health  Board 
(NIHB),  an  organization  that  represents  the  tribes  on 
health  issues.  The  meetings  were  publicized  in  NIHB's 
newsletter,  actd  a  oomnran  agenda  was  used  at  the  four 
meetings,  which  were  held  in  Portland,  Oregon;  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona;  Rapid  Qty.  South  Oakota;  and  Tulsa. 


Oklahoma  (the  meeting  agenda  is  descr^>ed  below) 
Several  advisory  paitd  members  participated  in  meet- 
ings in  their  localities.  The  objectives  of  these  meet- 
ings were  to  provide  tribes  and  OTA  staff  with  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  directly  with  each  other, 
aiwl  to  confirm  or  correct  the  area-specific  health  sta- 
tus, socioeconomic,  and  health  services  information 
OTA  had  sent  in  advance  of  these  meetings.  In  con- 
junction with  the  regional  meetings,  OTA  project  staff 
visited  many  reservations  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  diver- 
sity aiKl  special  concerns  of  the  tribes. 

Projections  of  the  future  liKlian  population  were  de- 
veloped under  OTA  guidaiKx  by  Henry  Cole  and  S. 
Ken  Yamashita  of  the  Futures  Group;  computer  aiul- 
ysis  of  data  sources  on  Indian  health  sUtus  was  pro- 
vided by  Steven  Bjor^  of  Washington,  DC;  and  Paul 
Alexander  of  the  law  firm  of  Aiexartder  II  Karshmer 
provided  a  legal  aiulysis  of  the  Federal-Indian  reb- 
tionship.  (The  method  used  in  the  Iinlian  health  sta- 
tus data  analysis  is  described  bdow.) 

The  advisory  panel  met  again  on  October  25-29, 
198S,  to  review  a  draft  of  the  final  report.  Based  on 
that  meeting,  the  summary  chapter  was  rewritten  and 
again  submitted  to  the  panel  for  their  review.  The  draft 
Hnal  report  was  sent  for  review  to  nearly  200  orgaiu- 
zations  and  individuals.  The  OTA  project  director  also 
attended  the  aiwual  meeting  of  the  National  Indian 
Health  Board  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in  No- 
vember 11-14. 1985,  at  whidi  time  the  draft  r^KMt  was 
discu»ed  in  an  open  forum,  with  srvcral  advisory 
pand  members  participating  in  the  discussion.  The  fi- 
nal report  was  submitted  to  OTA's  Tedmology  Assess- 
ment Eloard  on  January  17,  1986. 

During  the  course  of  this  assessment,  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittees  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  artd  related  agencies  requested  that 
OTA  conduct  an  arulysis  of  the  number  of  beds  and 
whether  a  surpcal  suite  should  be  induded  in  the 
repUcement  hospital  pUnntd  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
in  South  Dakota.  The  request  was  made  in  June  1985 
because  of  a  dispute  between  the  Rosebud  tribe  aiul 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  the  size  aitd  services  of 
the  replaoement  hospital.  The  analysis  was  completed 
and  delivered  on  August  1,  1985,  in  the  form  of  an 
OTA  staff  memorartdum.  OTA's  cortdustons  were 
that,  using  PHS's  own  criteria,  a  30-  to  3S-bed  instead 
of  a  25~bed  hospital  was  warranted,  but  that  a  surgi- 
cal suite  was  not. 


Source:  Indian  Heatth  Care.  Health  Program,  p.  352,  April  1986. 
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CATEGORY    V 


Chapter  2 

OTA'S  Assessment  Methods' 


SUMMARY 


OTA  undertook  this  assessment  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger, with  specific  instructions  to  examine 
people's  participation  in  protects  funded  by 
the  African  Development  Foundation  (ADF) 
and  the  projects'  results,  sustainability,  and 
repLicability.  The  committees  also  requested 
an  assessment  of  the  Foundation's  overall 
performance  and  how  it  could  be  improved. 

The  methods  used  to  assess  AOF  activities 
included  extensive  interviews  with  develop- 
ment experts  in  Washington  and  Africa,  in- 


*This  chapter  utd  app  D  provida  dauilad  l&fomutioa  for 
wJTi  wttb  u)  tslerMt  In  evaliutioa  i**^*"*^*  lo  additioa.  apps- 
C  C  end  P  list  nuay  of  thU  UMsunoat'i  puticipuits.  Tb«  re- 
■ults  of  tbfl  •saeumeal  beglo  In  the  nexi  chapUr. 


eluding  ADF  staff;  reviews  of  Foundation 
documents  in  Washington.  D.C.  related  to 
participation,  agricultural  technology,  and 
renewable  resource  management  in  ADF- 
funded  projects;  and  workshops  for  OTA 
sta^  and  contractors. 

Three  five-member  teams  visited  East,  West, 
and  Southern  Africa  for  23  days  in  1987,  ob- 
serving 12  ADF-funded  projects  in  6  coun- 
tries. Each  group  spoke  with  project  partici- 
pants. Foundation  staff,  local  and  national 
officials.  U.S.  ambassadors,  AID  mission  di- 
rectors, and  representatives  of  other  devel- 
opment and  research  organizations.  The 
teams  assessed  ADF-funded  projects,  re- 
viewed the  Foundation's  programs  in  each 
country,  and  suggested  congressional  op- 
tions and  ways  for  ADF  to  improve  its  work. 


WHY  THIS  ASSESSMENT  WAS  REQUESTED 


When  the  African  Development  Foundation 
(ADF)  was  founded.  Congress  intended  that  its 
grassroots  approach  complement  other  types 
of  aid  already  provided  to  Africa  by  the  United 
States.  Now  Congress  is  evaluating  how  well 
U^.  development  assistance  to  Africa  is  doing 
and  ADF.  as  one  U^.-funded  development  pro- 
gram, has  come  under  scrutiny.  This  is  pari  of 
Congress'  continuing  attempt  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  provides  the  most  effective  assis- 
tance possible  via  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  the  Peace  Corps,  multilat- 
eral institutions,  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups  that  receive  U.S.  funds 
directly  or  indirectly.  Although  the  focus  here 
is  on  ADF's  program,  this  study  has  broader 
applicability.  For  example,  the  Foundation's  en- 
abling legislation  stresses  the  need  for  Africans 
to  participate  in  their  own  development  and 
ADF*s  experience  with  participatory  develop- 


ment is  relevant  to  the  [lending  reauthorization 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  re- 
quested this  comprehensive  assessment  of 
ADF's  funding  program.'  Their  request  noted 
the  context  in  which  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  takes 
place:  "Strong  humanitarian,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  exist  for  the  U.S.  to  continue 
to  participate  in  assisting  African  countries  in 
their  e^orts  to  develop  their  human  and  physi- 
cal resources."  As  the  requesting  committees 


*iUp(«Mntativ«  Dante  FaacvU.  Chairman  of  tha  Houm  For- 
miga  Aflain  Coaimlttae.  and  Howard  Wolpa,  Chalrmao  of  lU 
Subcomminae  oa  Africa,  and  Mick«y  LaUnd,  Chainnan  of  tba 
Houm  S«lact  Cooiminae  oa  Hunger,  rvquestad  tb«  atudy.  Sana- 
tor  f*aul  Sifflon,  Cbalnnaa  of  the  SubcommlttM  on  African  Af- 
fairs of  tb«  ScoaU  For«ign  Ralatlons  Comminae.  aupportsd  their 


Source:  Grassroots  Development:  The  African  Development  Foundation, 
Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program,  p.  23,  June  1988. 
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CATEGORY     V 
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this.  OTA  tabulated  project  information,  includ 
ing  grant  size,  duration,  maturity,  geographic 
scojjc.  activities,  goods  or  services  funded  by 
the  ADF  grant,  and  intended  outcomes.  This 
analysis  provided  information  on  the  range  of 
project  characteristics  and  average  features  so 
the  countries  and  projects  selected  for  visits 
would  be  representative  of  ADF's  portfolio.  The 
survey  was  limited  to  the  86  projects  funded 
by  ADF  through  September  31.  1986.  Two- 
thirds  of  these,  or  SB,  dealt  substantively  with 
agriculture  or  renewable  resources  and  were 
considered  within  OTA's  scope  of  work. 

This  assessment  of  funded  projects  must  be 
qualified  by  the  newness  of  ADF's  program.  Its 
first  projects  are  just  now  nearing  completion. 
Thus,  OTA's  major  focus  is  on  suggesting  how 
ADF's  overall  funding  program  can  be  im- 
proved, not  on  providing  a  definitive  statement 
judging  the  results  of  ADF  projects. 

D«veloplag  Reld  Teon  MetlMds 

To  develop  methods  for  the  field  teams'  use, 
OTA  held  a  workshop  with  two  purposes: 

1.  to  review  current  field  evaluation  methods, 
and 

2.  to  develop  indicators  to  address  the  criti- 
cal issues  identified  in  Congress'  request 
for  this  study. 

The  Held  research  method  used  is  a  form  of 
"rapid  rural  appraisal."  In  rapid  appraisal, 
teams  visit  the  field  for  a  short  time  to  obtain 
selected  information  needed  for  policymakers. 
This  approach  is  quicker  and  more  cost  effec- 
tive than  some  other  research  methods.  It  relies 
on  individual  and  group  interviews,  observa- 
tion, and  local  dociimentation  where  available 
(12.21). 

In  the  methods  workshop,  OTA  staff,  team 
leaders,  and  three  consultants  with  extensive 
evaluation  experience  (app.  C)  spent  2  days: 

•  definiag  the  critical  issues— participation, 
results,  replicability,  and  sustainability; 

•  converting  these  definitions  into  concrete 
indicators  that  could  be  observed  and 
measured  in  the  field;  and 

•  designing  worksheets  on  which  to  collect 
data  for  each  of  these  issues. 


Source:  Grassroots  Development:  The  African  Development  Foundation, 
Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program,  p.  26,  June  1988. 
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S&T  ANALYSIS  AND  ADVICE  FOR 
CONGRESS:  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE 
SUPPORT  AGENCIES 


Congress  can  obtain  information,  advice,  and  analysis  about  science 
and  technology  issues  from  many  external  sources.  Members  can  also 
seek  assistance  from  personal  and  committee  staff,  legislative  confer- 
ences and  study  organizations,  and  each  other. 

The  roles  of  OTA,  CRS,  GAO,  and  CBO  are  complex  because 
they  must  both  catalyze  and  capitalize  on  the  diverse  sources  of 
information  and  analysis  that  exist  within  and  outside  Congress  In 
doing  so,  the  support  agencies  demarcate  a  special  niche  in  the 
congressional  system.  They  must  help  sort  and  evaluate  the  flood  of 
information  that  may  overwhelm  Members  —  in  short,  serving  as 
information  brokers,'  bridging  the  divisions  created  by  committee 
jurisdictions  and  agency  missions,  and  providing  a  unique  type  of 
institutional  memory  that  spans  the  tenure  of  Members  and  their  staffs. 

The  support  agencies  have  achieved  relatively  comfortable 
formal  and  informal  working  relations  with  each  other,  usually 
avoiding  significant  overlap  and  duplication  of  effon.  They  are 
distinctively  different  institutions  with  different  personnel,  policies, 
and  roles.  Committees  and  individual  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  different  needs  and  perspectives,  and  they  benefit  by  having 
access  to  a  variety  of  opinions  from  different  perspectives. 

Congress  must  continue  to  find  ways  of  encouraging  the 
support  agency  system  to  evolve  in  response  to  congressional  needs. 
The  proper  response  of  the  agencies  is  not,  however,  always  obvious. 
For  example,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  four  support  agencies  as  currently 
comprised  are  well  suited  to  assist  Congress  in  meeting  one  of  its 
greatest  challenges  in  making  policy  for  supporting  science:  how  to 
establish  priorities  for  research  funding  among  and  within  scientific 
disciplines.  Members  report  that  they  need  assistance  from  the  support 
agencies  and  the  scientific  community  in  evaluating  priorities.  There 
are.  however,  currently  no  generally  accepted  theories  or  methods  for 
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making  predictions  about  the  long-term  payoffs  from  "Big  Science" 
projects  or  from  small  individual  investigator  grants.  The  blind  alleys 
that  must  be  explored,  the  unexpected  breakthroughs,  the  interactions 
among  fields,  the  field-specific  factors  that  contribute  to  progress  in 
one  discipline  but  not  others,  and  the  cumulati\  e  nature  of  knowledge 
are  all  part  of  an  enterprise  that  no  one  can  comprehend  or  plan 
completely. 

The  support  agencies  have  been  adept  in  preserving  their 
cautious  approach  to  analysis  and  have  successfully  resisted  the 
temptation  to  promise  more  certainty  or  precision  than  they  can 
deliver.  However,  as  the  following  reviews  of  the  four  support 
agencies  indicate,  there  are  areas  in  which  they  can,  without  jeopar- 
dizing their  strengths,  improve  their  usefulness  to  Congress. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  was  created  by  the  Technology 
.Assessment  .\ct  of  1972,  which  was  based  on  the  premise  that  Congress 
needed  to  equip  itself  with  new  and  effective  means  for  securing 
competent,  unbiased  information  concerning  the  physical,  biological, 
economic,  social,  and  political  effects"  of  the  applications  of  technol- 
ogy This  information  was  to  include  "early  indications"  of  the  impacts 
of  technology,  "cause  and  effect  relationships '  and  "alternative  tech- 
nological methods"  of  achieving  specific  goals.'" 

OTA  is  overseen  by  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB), 
which  is  composed  of  six  members  from  the  House  and  six  from  the 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  leadership  of  each  chamber,  equally  divided 
by  party.  The  TAB  is  credited  with  insulating  OTA  from  politicization 
uhile  sustaining  its  relevance  to  Congress,  OTA  also  has  a  twelve- 
memberTechnology  A.ssessment  Advisory  Council  (TAAC),  consisting 
often  members  from  the  public  appointed  by  the  TAB,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  G.\0,  and  the  Director  of  CRS.  TAAC  provides  OTA  with 
broad  guidance  on  future  directions,  but  it  meets  only  twice  a  year,  and 
its  members  have  had  little  direct  influence  on  the  agency's  programs. 
Guidance  on  individual  projects  is  provided  by  ad  hoc  zdVxsory  panels, 
usually  composed  of  15  to  20  expens  (about  two-thirds  nonacademic) 
carefully  selected  to  represent  a  wide  range  of  concerns  and  perspec- 
tives; these  advisory  panels  are  considered  essential  to  OTAs  efforts 
to  identify  correctly  core  issues  in  OTA  studies. 

OTA  received  its  first  funding  in  November  1973,  began 
operations  in  January  1974,  and  produced  its  first  report  (Dnig 
Bioeqiiiialence)  in  July  1974.  In  FY  1991  OTA  had  a  budget  of  S  19.5 
million  and  143  staff  positions,  as  well  as  a  substantial  number  of 
temporary  employees,  in-house  contractors,  and  detailees  from  execu- 
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ti\elir<irit.h.i.uen(.ieN  About  lia  If  the  re>e;ir(.hst;itTli<)l(.l  I'liD  ID,  or  Ml) 
^.lt•_l;rtrL'^ 

Most  OTA  NtU(.lie>  .ire  produced  tor  the  HoLise  Coiiiiiiittee  on 
Kner,u\  anti  Commerce;  the  House  Ccjmmittee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technologv';  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation.  \\  hich  have  provided  more  tlian  200  requests  to  OT.-\. 
'I  lie  ran^c-  of  OTA  s  assistance  i.s  broader,  however:  nine  committees 
of  the  Mouse  and  nine  of  the  Senate  have  requested  10  or  more  studies 
eacli."  The  principal  consumers  of  OTAs  products  are  congressional 
staff  members,  whose  intermediary'  role  between  OTA  and  .Members 
serves  several  u.seful  functions.  Congressional  staff  provide  opportu- 
nities for  interim  feedback  to  sharpen  questions  and  maximize 
relevance,  they  heighten  OTAs  awareness  of  the  nuances  of  the 
legislative  processie.g..  schedules,  political  agendas)  to  vv  Inch  it  must 
be  sensitive,  and  they  have  become  part  of  a  relationship  of  ti  >nfiden- 
tiality  Lind  trust  betw  een  Congress  and  OTA  that  has  been  cruc  ial  to  the 
agencv  s  progress.'-  OTA  is  a  re.source  shared  by  the  committees  of 
lioth  Houses,  and  its  work  is  strictly  bipartisan.  .Multiple  committee 
re<.|uesis  for  a  particular  study  help  OTA  avoid  the  "single  client  liias 
and  broaden  the  .scope  of  questions  to  include  issues  .Members  mav  n<  )t 
hav  e  considered  w  hen  shaping  their  requests  for  studies.  Bv  e.Npantl- 
ing  the  range  of  requesters,  OTA  helps  integrate  the  perspectives  of 
multiple  committees  with  different  agendas,  jurisdictions,  and  p(  iliiical 
orientations.  This  process  results  in  products  that  help  committees 
operate  from  a  common  frame  of  reference.'* 

OTA  responds  to  congressional  needs  with  different  pi  c  iducts. 
The  agency  prov  ides  informal  briefings,  formal  pre.sentations.  \v  <  n  king 
papers,  raw  data,  testimony,  interim  reports,  staff  papers,  and  \  ideo- 
tape  pre.sentations.  In  particular,  OTA  has  made  an  effort  to  pi(  i\  ide 
shorter,  better  organized,  and  more  readable  products  .is  well  .is  to 
train  staff  for  more  effective  written  and  oral  presentations 

Although  there  was  some  criticism  of  OTA  during  its  L-.uiv 
years,  over  the  past  decade  the  agency  has  garnered  w idcsjircid 
recognition  and  respect  for  the  quality  of  its  staff,  procedures  .md 
products.  .Asa  European  observer  said,  "Because  of  the  reput.itumof 
OTA,  technology  assessment  has  come  to  mean  essentially  vvhaiev  er 
it  is  that  OT.\  cloes. ''' 

The  successes  of  OTA  can,  however,  threaten  its  future 
potential:  as  the  demand  for  studies  continues  to  grow,  the  agency's 
workload  will  e.xpand,  making  it  more  difficult  to  combine  and  filter 
requests  —  a  tendency  which  could  threaten  the  self-initiated,  antici- 
patorv'  component  of  OTAs  responsibility  in  favor  of  specific  requests 
of  more  immediate  utility.  In  like  fashion,  the  agency,  because  of  its 
perceived  utility,  will  face  pressures  to  e.xpand,  and  with  increase  in 
size  can  come  greater  organizational  differentiation.  Given  the  w  ide 
a  ndc(5mple.\  range  of  issues  that  OTA  confronts,  organization  into  only 
three  div  isions''  helps  the  agency  avoid  overspecialization. 
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OTA  itself  expects  to  lie  (.l|•a\^  n  more  and  more  into  debate 
about  tlie  costs  of  metiical  technology,  the  roots  of  teclinological 
letharg\'  and  its  contriliution  to  America's  trade  problems,  tlie  role  of 
human  resources  in  our  technology  ba.se.  and  international  scientific 
and  technical  i.ssues.'"  At  .some  point,  organizational  changes  may 
become  necessar\'  to  meet  evolving  congressional  information  and 
analvtical  needs. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Established  in  191-1.  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  (LRS)  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  a.ssigned  additional  responsibilities  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  .-Xct  of  1946:  to  provide  analysis  and 
information  and  to  undertake  research  to  assist  Congress  in  carrying 
out  its  legislative  and  representative  duties.  LRS  was  given  separate 
status  in  the  Libra r\-  and  was  authorized  to  hire  senior  specialists,  at  pay 
levels  comparable  to  equiv  alent  positions  in  the  executiv  e  branch,  to 
focus  on  particular  subjects. 

.Amendments  to  the  .\ct  in  19''0  changed  the  name  of  LRS  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS)  and  required  it  to  assist  and 
advise  committees  in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of 
legislative  proposals  and  In  the  measurement  of  the  effects  of 
alternativ  e  proposals.  This  expanded  mandate  augured  the  tripling  of 
CRSs  staff  during  the  19~0s.  and  reflected  recognition  by  Congress  that 
it  needed  more  than  a  reference  service.  In  1964  the  Science  Policy 
Research  Div  ision  (SPRD)  was  formed  within  the  LRS.  Today  the  CRS 
includes  two  information  and  reference  divisions  and  seven  policv 
analv  sis  divisions,  two  of  these  divisions  (Sl'RD  and  Environment  and 
.Natural  Resources  Policv  )  focus  most  of  their  attention  on  SOiT  issues, 
although  others  (Economic.  Education,  and  Public  Welfare)  al.so 
address  these  issues  to  varying  extents. 

.Mxjiit  61  percent  of  the  permanent  positions  in  CRS  are  in 
policy  analv  sis;  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  research  staff  hav  e  PliDs. 
These  personnel  hav  e  been  encouraged  to  env  ision  CRS  not  solely  as 
a  reference  sen.  ice  but  as  a  congre.ssional  think  tank  "  as  well.  The 
agency  has  sometimes  played  an  active  role  in  the  formulation  of 
science  policy  proposals,  with  CRS  staff  working  with  congre.ssional 
staff  to  draft  legislation  CRSmay  alert  .Members  and  committees  about 
issues  on  the  horizon,  and  the  agency  has  developed  "analytic 
frameworks  for  congressional  policy  development  that  seek  to  reduce 
the  number  and  complexity  <jf  issues  Congress  will  consider.  '  CRS 
does  not.  however,  make  recommendations  about  the  congres.sional 
agenda  or  about  specific  courses  of  action. 
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As  discussed  earlier,  the  globalization  of  economic,  political, 
enx.ironnientai.  .tad  social  concerns  has  led  to  a  world  in  which  the 
actions  ot  one  nation  often  ha\e  direct  consequences  tor  another. 
Clearly,  one  nation  acting  alone  cannot  soK  e  the  nia|or  scientific  and 
technological  challenges  facing  indLi.strializei.1  .md  de\  eloping  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  the  United  States  must  contiiuie  lo  work  with  other 
nations  in  ad\  ancing  .S&T  enterprises  worldw  ide 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  support  agencies  en- 
hance their  capability  to  address  international  .S\T  issues  and  the  SiScT 
aspects  of  broader  issues.  The  support  agencies  shc)Lild  al.so  improve 
their  ability  to  alert  Congress  to  ways  in  w  hich  U.S.  S&T-related 
accomplishments  could  be  u.sed  to  benefit  the  world  community, 
particularly  developing  nations. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  the  support  agencies  en- 
hance efforts  to  communicate  and  cooperate  with  one  another 
in  the  analysis  of  S&T  issues. 

Althcjugh  the  sLipport  agencies  can  point  to  e.xamples  of 
effective  coordination,  the  Committee  believ  es  that  such  efforts  can  be 
substantially  improved.  Each  agency  has  a  different  anaUtical  niche, 
and  the  capability'  to  e\aluate  a  problem  from  different  perspectives  is 
a  strength  of  the  sLipport  agency  network  that  should  be  e.xploited 
ire  frequently. 

Parallel  and  joint  studies  are  one  w  a\  to  achie\  e  this  result.  In 
addition,  temporarv'  personnel  exchanges  can  be  beneficial  to  both 
agencies  and  employees  and  should  be  utilized  more  frequently. 
Communication  between  and  among  agencies  should  be  enhanced, 
not  |ust  at  the  senior  levels  btit  at  the  le\el  of  the  anahst  with  day-to- 
day responsibilities  for  a  subject  area  Regular  informal  meetings 
between  support  agency  managers  and  staff  ha\  e  pro\en  to  be  a  u.seful 
w  ay  to  de\  elop  communication  channels  .More  fret|uent  meetings  of 
this  kind  woliIcI  be  beneficial. 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
SPECIFIC  TO  EACH  SUPPORT  AGENCY 

The  Okfich  Of  TKCH^OLOG^■  A.ssessmk\t 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  full-.scale  assessment  is  the  preeminent 
OTA  acti\  ity  and  that  it  results  in  a  product  that  is  w  iclely  used  and 
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appreciated  by  Congress,  the  scientific  community,  the  piililic.  and 
individuals  and  organizations  in  other  nations. 

Indixidiials  both  inside  and  outside  Congress  recognize  the 
importance  and  u.seFulness  of  the  full-scale  OTA  assessments."  Con- 
gressional staff  \alue  these  studies  for  their  comprehensi\ eness  and 
because,  through  advi^or>■  panels,  they  take  into  account  the  \iews  of 
experts  throughout  the  country.-" 

The  Committee  finds  that  OTA  reports  are  of  high  technical 
quality.  Nonetheless,  the  excessive  length  of  many  reports  %\eakens 
their  impact,  while  the  length  of  the  assessment  process  sometimes 
results  in  the  delivery  of  reports  after  congressional  interest  has  peaked 
orafter  policy  responses  have  been  developed.  In  addition,  the  Issues 
and  Options "  section*  (the  chapter  of  OTA  reports  devoted  to  poten- 
tial policy  responses)  often  does  not  give  sufficient  attention  to 
alternative  responses  to  the  problems  discussed  in  the  main  body  of 
the  report. 

In  an  effort  to  be  comprehensive  and  to  address  all  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  an  issue.  OTA  reports  are  frequently  more  than  300 
pages  long.  Although  such  documents  are  useful  as  reference  sources, 
they  are  rarely  read  by  Members.  (For  this  reason,  and  to  communicate 
key  ideas  to  Members,  OTA  prepares  summaries  of  its  repons. )  The 
Committee  believes  OTA  should  strive  to  make  the  technical  discus- 
sion within  OTA  repons  more  concise,  focusing  attention  on  key 
principles  and  facts  while  avoiding  details  of  only  marginal  use  to 
legislators  and  their  staff. 

Congressional  staff  feel  that  the  policy  issues  and  options 
sections  of  OTA  assessments  often  do  not  provide  enough  detail, 
making  it  difficult  for  staff  to  translate  broad  policy  suggestions  into 
practical  legislative  initiatives.  To  address  this  deficiency,  the  Commit- 
tee suggests  that  OTA  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  policy 
issues  and  options  and  begin  drafting  this  section  earlier  in  the 
assessment  process.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  agency 
consider  appointing  more  individuals  with  public  policy  experience  to 
its  advisory  panels.  In  addition,  OTA  should  expand  its  follow-on 
activities  to  develop  further  the  ideas  outlined  in  the  issues  and  options 
section  of  its  reports. 

The  Committee  found  that  the  present  ceiling  of  funds  and 
permanent  positions  at  OTA  does  not  allow  for  needed  expansion  of 
staff  capabilities  in  important  analytical  areas. 


■  A  full-scale  OTA  assessment  is  a  complete  OTAanalysis  and  report,  guided  by  a  panel  of  experts 
from  outside  tfie  government    A  study  of  this  kind  typically  talces  18  to  24  months  to  complete 

'The  IssuesandOpiions  ■  chapierof  anOTA  report  brieflydescribes  key  policy  issues,  alternati\  e 
means  to  address  them,  and  the  consequences  of  pursuing  a  particular  alternative  OT.\  does 
not  iTiake  specific  policy  recommendations. 
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TABLE  3.     OTA  Information  Products  and  Resources, 
FY  1982-1991° 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990    1991 


Total 

budget 

(Sl.OOO) 

12.140 

14.802 

Total  budget 
(constant 
1982  51,000) 

12.140 

13.744 

Full-time 

129 

139 

positions 

Reports 
published 

18 

17 

Other 

documents 

published 

18 

18 

Testimony 

delivered 

51 

42 

14.597 


136 


18 


25 


28 


51 

18.571 

19,557 

92 

14.122 

14.220 

43 

143 

143 

31 

28 

26 

10 


55 


15     11 
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'  From  Rodney  W.  Nichols"  and  OTA. 


One  of  OTA's  strengths  as  a  federal  agency  is  its  small  size  — 
only  1 43  permanent  positions.  However,  despite  substantial  increases 
in  workload  and  modest  funding  increases  (Table  3),  OTA  has  been 
operating  at  this  staffing  level  since  1987.  The  Committee  believes  that, 
in  addition  to  management  improvements,  an  increase  of  12  to  15 
positions  ( about  10  percent  above  current  levels)  over  the  next  5  years 
would  allow  OTA  more  fle.xibility  in  dealing  with  its  increasing 
responsibilities.  For  e.xample,  such  an  increase  would  enable  the 
agency  to  undertake,  as  recommended  in  this  report,  additional  work 
in  the  international  area,  develop  analytical  skills  in  support  of  priority- 
setting,  and  e.xperiment  with  new  communications  approaches. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  pref^^rve  and  en- 
hance its  capabilities  for  undertaking  in-depth,  nonpartisan 
assessments  of  critical  S&T  issues,  including  those  pertaining  to 
"policy  for  science." 

The  Committee  recommends  that  OTA  preserve  its  primary 
mission:  to  undertake  full-scale  assessments  of  important  scientific  and 
technological  issues.  OTA  has  built  a  solid  reputation  for  its  assessment 
activities  and  should  continue  to  make  them  its  highest  priority. ^"^ 
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The  C(}mmittee  recommends  that  OTA  significantly  expand 
and  sliarpen  the  issues  and  options  sections  of  its  reports,  including 
more  extensi\e  discussion  and  analysis  of  policy  and  legislatixe 
options.  The  Committee  does  not  believe  OTA  should  deselop 
recf^mmendations  but  feels  that  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  issues 
and  options  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  Members  and  staff  for  additional 
practical  information  on  how  to  address  a  problem.  The  Committee 
lielieves  there  should  be  regular  consultation  between  OTA  staff  and 
Advisory  Panel  members  throughout  the  development  of  a  repon. 

The  Committee  also  encourages  OTA  to  continue  to  avoid 
initiating  more  studies  than  its  resources  allow.  The  temptation  to 
respond  to  all  requests  or  to  pursue  the  interests  of  agency  staff  can 
strain  resources  to  the  point  that  report  quality  suffers.  The  Committee 
believes  that,  given  a  choice  between  quality  and  quantity ,  OTA  should 
choo.se  the  former,  devoting  optimal  resources  to  a  smaller  number  of 
high-priority  studies. 

The  Committee  identified  opportunities  to  improve  assessment 
activities.  In  particular.  OTA  should  strengthen  its  capacity  t(  >  address 
issues  pertaining  to  'policy  for  science, "  including  questions  on  S&T 
budgets  and  priorities,  personnel,  facilities,  and  educational  policies. 
OTA's  recent  report  Federally  Funded  Research:  Decisions  for  a 
Decade^"  is  an  example  of  a  recent  agency  contribution  in  this  area. 
OTA  may  wish  to  modify  its  organizational  structure  to  enhance  its 
capability  to  address  "policy  for  science"  issues. 

The  Committee  also  believes  the  process  by  which  OT.\ 
a.s.sessments  are  undenaken  could  be  improved  in  .several  areas. 
.Members  and  their  staff  frequently  need  information  in  OT.'^  reports 
before  they  are  completed,  and  many  staff  feel  that  OTA  reports  take 
too  long  to  produce.  OTA  is  currently  addressing  the  need  to  generate 
information  more  quickly  by  producing  brief  interim  documents 
specifically  addressing  the  requirements  of  a  committee.  OT.\  is  also 
making  more  frequent  use  of  advance  staff  briefings  to  con\  ey  early 
findings  to  requesting  committees. 

In  order  to  provide  Congress  information  in  a  more  timely 
manner,  the  Committee  encourages  OTA  to  develop  a  "short  cycle" 
mechanism  to  undertake  special  studies  in  a  10-  to  12-month  period 
rather  than  the  typical  18-  to  24-month  (sometimes  longer)  c\cle 
required  to  prepare  a  complete  assessment.  This  step  would  be 
feasible  if  a  study  were  le.ss  comprehensive  and  focused  on  specific 
i.ssues  of  interest  to  the  requesting  committee,  if  a  smaller  ad\  i.sory 
panel  were  established  v\  hich  met  more  often  than  a  full  panel,  and  if 
the  Technology  .advisory  Board  agreed  to  approve  the  initiation  of 
such  studies  and  to  review  the  resulting  reports  on  a  quick-turnaround 
basis.  Another  approach  to  the  preparation  of  special  studies  on  a  slujrt 
cycle  might  invoK  e  cooperative  efforts  by  OTA  and  CRS  in  which  the 
two  agencies  work  together  to  develop  such  reports. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  continue  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  its  reports;  however,  OTA  should  inform 
legislators  and  the  public  of  the  range  of  opinions  it  has  consid- 
ered through  its  advisory  and  review  processes. 

Although  OTA  obtains  opinions  on  its  draft  reports  through 
advisors-  panels,  workshops,  and  merit  rc\  iew.  the  agency  takes  full 
responsibility  for  its  reports.  The  Committee  belie\es  that  OT.\  should 
continue  this  policy.  Unlike  studies  sponsored  by  the  .National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  OT.\  asse.ssments  are  written  by  staff  with 
guidance  from  an  ad\  i.sory  panel  of  e.xperts  representing  a  broad  range 
of  perspectives.  OTA  studies  take  into  accoimt  the  diverse  opmions 
of  adv i.sory  panel  members  and  others;  however,  the  reports  are  not 
coasensus  clocuments.  Consequently,  the  responsibilities  of  author- 
ship lie  with  OTA  and  not  with  the  advi.soiT  panel.  Over  the  years,  this 
approach  to  preparing  documents  has  prov  en  to  be  both  efficient  and 
highly  effective. 

However,  either  on  a  routine  basis,  or  for  cenain  controversial 
-Studies,  the  Committee  recommends  that  OT.\  include  in  the  appendix 
of  a  report  a  brief  description  of  the  range  of  comments  received  during 
the  review  process  and  highlight  differences  of  opinion  on  sensitive 
issues.  According  to  OTA  s  current  Director.  If  the  OTA  report  does 
not  reasonably  communicate  the  range  of  thinking  about  the  issue, 
len  the  report  should  be  faulted."  In  some  cases  it  would  be  helpful 
if  OTA  included  an  explicit  discussion  of  how  dissenting  or  alternative 
views  are  accoimted  for  in  the  published  report.  Such  a  discussion 
would  give  readers  a  better  sense  of  the  range  of  opinions  on 
controversial  i.ssues.  The  Committee  believes  this  information  would 
benefit  legislators,  who  must  roLitinely  take  into  account  a  range  of 
opinions  v\hen  forniLilating  policy. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  develop  the  analyti- 
cal capability  to  assist  Congress  in  the  S&T  priority-setting 
process,  and  that  the  agency  develop  procedures  to  assist  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  making  such  decisions. 

Sev  ere  budget  constraints  are  likely  to  continue  as  requests  for 
support  of  a  range  of  new  and  existing  SiScT  programs  and  projects 
increa.se.  Setting  priorities  under  the.se  circumstances  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  emerging  concerns  of  legislators  and  their  staff. 
Although  legislators  have  called  on  the  .scientific  community  for 
assistance  in  prioritizing  funding  requests,  there  are  inherent  concep- 
tual difficulties  in  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  projects,  particularly 
across  scientific  disciplines.  Congress  itself  is  uncertain  about  how  to 
approach  the  problem  of  establishing  priorities. 

OTA  should  not  become  involved  in  the  political  judgments 
a.ssociated  with  priority  decisions  themselves  but  could  play  an 
important  role  in  evaluating  alternative  priority-.setting  scenarios.  OTA 
could  also  a.ssistCongre.ss  with  priority-setting  questions  by  expanding 
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its  current  efforts  to  compile  data  (for  example,  indicators  and  indices) 
and  could  develop  criteria  and  decision-making  procedures  to  reveal 
choices  more  clearly  and  thus  help  guide  legislators  in  making 
decisions  on  budget  priorities. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  enhance  its  capabili- 
ties for  economic  analysis  and  integrate  economic  analyses 
more  frequently  in  its  assessment  activities. 

In  recent  years,  economic  analyses  have  become  increasingly 
important  components  of  technology  assessments.  Congressional 
interest  in  enhancing  the  U.S.  competitive  position  has  strongly 
influenced  many  of  OTAs  activities  in  this  area.  In  1988.  OTA 
published  a  study  that  for  the  first  time  took  a  broad  look  at  the 
economic  impact  of  emerging  technologies  on  American  .society.^' 
Eight  congressional  committees  asked  the  agency  to  suggest  ways  to 
improve  U.S.  economic  policy  in  the  context  of  science,  technology, 
and  the  emerging  global  economy.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  likely 
to  continue  to  dominate  the  congressional  agenda,  and  OT.\  should 
take  steps  to  assure  that  its  programs  have  the  expertise  to  address 
economic  issues  as  they  pertain  to  science  and  technology. 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish  budget  analysis  from  economic 
analysis.  In  general,  the  Committee  views  S&T-related  economic 
analysis  to  be  the  primary  activity  of  OTA  as  it  assesses  policy  issues, 
and  it  sees  budget  analysis  as  the  responsibility  of  CBO  as  it  evaluates 
program  costs  and  revenue  issues.  In  addressing  the  economic  policy 
aspects  of  its  assessments,  OTA  should  periodically  consult  and  or 
work  cooperatively  with  CBO.  CBO,  in  turn,  should,  when  examining 
the  S&T  aspects  of  economic  policies  and  budgets,  solicit  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  OTA. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  expand  assessment 
capabilities  in  the  international  arena. 

In  the  years  ahead,  science  and  technology  policy  questions 
will  have  increasingly  important  international  dimensions.  OTA 
assessments  have  included  international  issues  in  the  past;  hov\ ever, 
as  demonstrated  by  world  events  in  the  last  several  years,  it  is  likely  that 
this  component  of  S&T  policy  issues  will  grow  substantially. 

As  the  focal  point  for  technical  analyses  of  these  issues.  OTA 
program  offices  should,  as  part  of  their  assessment  activities,  expand 
their  consideration  of  international  questions.*"  This  effort  may 
include,  for  example,  increased  overseas  research  by  staff  and  more 
frequent  participation  of  individuals  from  other  nations  in  OTA 
activities.  In  certain  international  activities,  OTA  should  work  with  the 
other  support  agencies  in  developing  and  analyzing  information.  The 
GAO  field  offices,  for  example,  offer  a  mechanism  for  facilitating 
evaluations  in  foreign  countries  and  for  tapping  directly  the  technical 
information  resources  of  other  nations. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  take  steps  to  assure 
attraction  and  retention  of  outstanding  personnel,  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  use  experts  from  federal  and  state 
agencies  on  temporary  assignments. 

0\er  the  years,  OTA  has  employed  a  number  of  people  who 
have  gone  on  to  become  leaders  in  the  science  and  technology  policy 
arena.  Indeed,  the  agency  is  gaining  recognition  as  an  important 
training  ground  for  policy  analysts.  OTA  has  worked  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  turno\er  it  requires  in  order  to  bring  new  talent  into  the 
agency  ( in  the  words  of  one  OTA  official,  the  agency  strives  to  be  "'lean 
and  mean ")  and  the  stability  it  must  have  to  assure  a  reservoir  of 
experienced  staff.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  challenge  OTA  faces 
in  striking  this  balance.  Clearly,  the  agency  has  emerged  as  a  widely 
respected  analytical  organization,  and  it  should  continue  its  efforts  to 
attract  and  retain  highly  qualified  and  experienced  policy  analysts  and 
program  managers. 

OTA  should  seek  approval  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board  and  appropriate  congressional  committees  to  establish  a  formal 
sabbatical  program.  Such  a  program  would  give  selected  individuals 
who  have  worked  in  the  agency  for  a  number  of  years  an  opportunity 
to  spend  6  to  1 2  months  in  academia,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
or  elsewhere  learning  new  skills  to  assist  them  in  their  future  work.  The 
<"ommittee  believes  the  program  should  be  highly  selective,  providing 
batical  opportunities  only  to  outstanding  individuals  who  plan  to 
.itinue  to  work  in  the  agency. 

In  addition.  OTA  should  continue,  strengthen,  and  expand  its 
Congressional  Science  and  Engineering  Fellows  program,  recently 
renamed  the  Morris  K.  L'dall  Fellows  program,  as  a  mechanism  for 
bringing  new  talent  into  the  Agency.  Each  year  three  or  four 
individuals  are  selected  from  a  pool  of  some  120  applicants,  usually 
recent  graduates  of  advanced  degree  programs,  to  serve  for  a  year  as 
Fellows  in  the  various  program  offices.  Of  the  60  Fellows  selected 
between  1978  and  1990.  seven  currently  hold  permanent  and  three 
hold  temporary  positions  in  the  agency."  Most  join  the  agency  for  one 
to  three  years  and  panicipate  in  one  or  more  assessments  in  their  area 
of  expertise.  The  program  has  proved  to  be  highly  successful,  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  selecting  more  candidates  for 
fellowships.  Perhaps  OTA  could  occasionally  appoint  Fellows  from 
other  countries  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  6  to  18  months  to  work 
and  learn-by-doing  at  OTA.'^  These  Fellows  could  return  home  to 
undertake  similar  activities  in  their  own  countries.  In  addition,  OTA 
may  wish  to  develop  employment  incentives  to  encourage  a  larger 
number  of  Fellows  to  remain  with  the  agency  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

OTA  periodically  augments  its  analytical  staff  through  tempo- 
rary assignments  of  individuals  from  federal  agencies  who  have 
specialized  expertise.  OTA  could  also  tap  the  capabilities  of  experts 
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in  state  agencies  and  elsew  here  tliitnigh  temporan,'  assignments  made 
possilile  liy  the  Interg()\ernniental  Personnel  Act. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  seek  approval  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  to  undertake  more  discretionary 
studies,  particularly  those  designed  to  anticipate  future  S&T 
challenges. 

The  OTA  Director  currently  has  the  authority  to  mitiate  studies 
w  itiioiit  OTA  Technology  Advisory  Board  appro\  al  ifthe  total  cost  ^  ill 
nt  )t  exceed  SSO.OOO.  Discretionary  studies  add  an  important  diniensi(  )n 
to  OTAs  capabilities  because  they  allow  the  Director  flexibility  in 
responding  to  both  internal  and  external  suggestions  for  small,  often 
rapid-turnaround  studies  of  critical  issues.  Given  the  cost  ot  undertak- 
ing such  anaUses.  the  Committee  believes  it  would  be  desirable  for 
Congress  to  raise  the  ceiling  for  Director  approval  of  discretionary 
studies  to  S~S. 000  and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  such  studies.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Director  periodically  seek  the  acKice 
of  the  Technology  .Assessment  Advisory  Council  (T.A.AC)  regarding 
potential  anticipatory  studies. 

THE  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  explore  ways  to 
enhance  its  interactions  with  other  outside  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  state  analytical  organizations,  and  academic  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  particularly  those  with  programs 
devoted  to  technology  assessment  and  science  and  technology 
policy. 

It  is  imperative  that  OTA  preserve  its  independence  as  a 
nonpartisan  analytical  organization  working  to  support  Congress; 
however,  the  agency  could  explore  new  approaches  to  cooperatmg 
with  other  policy  analysis  organizations.''  For  example.  OT.A  could 
experiment  with  new  ways  to  interact  with  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  provided  that  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion are  reciprocated. 

Outside  organizations,  including  policy  think  tanks,  academic 
institutions,  and  analytical  units  in  the  e.xecutive  and  legislative 
branches  of  state  governments,  are  more  often  undertaking  st  icnce 
and  technology  assessments  and  policy  studies  of  various  kinds  OT.\. 
as  the  national  leader  in  technology  assessment  activities.  coLild 
orchestrate  both  formal  and  informal  cooperative  efforts  to  ad\  ance 
the  processes  by  which  policy  studies  in  general,  and  technology 
assessments  in  particular,  are  carried  out.  More  field  work,  for 
e.xample.  and  greaterinteraction  with  state  institutions  would  strengthen 
certain  studies. 

THE  COMMFTTEE  RECOMMENDS  that  OTA  explore  new  ap- 
proaches for  delivering  information  to  both  Congress  and  the 
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public,  and  expand  the  distribution  of  its  reports,  especially  to 
state  governments. 

Coinnuinications  techncjiogies  are  evoU  ing  rapidly,  and  OTA 
shoLild  continue  to  explore  more  efficient  means  of  transferring 
information  to  Congress,  the  scientific  community,  and  the  public. 
Possible  ne%\  approaches  include  on-line  a\ailabilit\-  of  OTA  report 
sumin.iries  and  perhaps  full  reports,  and  usmg  CD-ROM  technology  to 
store  reports  and  contractor  papers. 

OTA  should  also  take  advantage  of  personal  contacts  in 
communicating  information  to  .Members  and  staff  Congressional  staff 
report  that  they  find  such  contacts  to  be  as  useful  as  or  more  useful  than 
written  agency  products.-"  OTA  should  experiment  with  different 
forms  of  staff  briefings  to  allow  managers  and  project  directors  to 
discuss  report  findings,  issues,  and  options  for  action  with  legislators 
and  their  staff.  OTA  may  also  wish  to  explore  mechanisms  to 
encourage  communication  between  advisory  panel  members  and 
congressional  staff  who  may  wish  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  final 
reports  in  more  detail. 

Although  OTA  reports  have  a  national  focus,  many  issues  the 
agencv  e\aluates  are  of  direct  interest  to  state  go\ernments.  Whether 
the  subject  is  technology  and  competitiveness,  control  of  toxic 
substances,  energy  conser\'ation,  or  health  care  for  the  elderly,  the 
■  'cy  issues  and  approaches  to  tackling  the  problems  are  often  similar 
.e  national  and  state  levels.  Indeed,  many  policy  responses  require 
actions  by,  and  cooperative  efforts  between,  both  federal  and  state 
governments.  OT.\  reports  are  regularly  provided  to  governors  and 
often  to  selected  state  agencies.  The  Committee  believes  OTA  should 
make  a  more  concerted  effort  to  identify  "receptor  sites"  for  its  reports 
in  the  .states,  including  for  example,  key  state  officials  and  legislators. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

AND  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Committee  found  that  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  general  are  highly  regarded  by  legislators  and 
their  staff  as  reliable  sources  of  timely  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion and  analyses  of  various  kinds  relevant  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
Congress.  The  Committee  found  that  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
particular,  has  recently  undertaken  promising  S&T-related  initiatives, 
both  domestic  and  international  in  orientation,  that  are  likely  to  benefit 
both  Congress  and  the  nation. 

The  Committee  also  found  that  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  faces  shortages  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  particu- 
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Paper  prepared  by  Dr.    Jeffrey  M.    Schevitz 
Dept.    of  Applied  Systems  Analysis,   Karlsruhe 
Nuclear  Research   Center,   Karlsruhe,    Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,    for  an  OECD  meeting, 
Vienna,   Austria.   June   1989 


Some  Issues  From  the  History  and  Operation 

of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 


L  The  Reasons  Why  OTA  Was  Established  by  the  U.S.  Congress 

The  self-complacency  of  the  1950s  in  the  United  States  was  replaced  in  the  1960s  by  the 
turbulence  of  attempts  to  overcome  racial  injustice,  relatively  unbridled  environmental  exploitation, 
and  war  being  waged  by  the  U.S.  in  Indochina,  a  war  that  many  Americans  felt  was  characterized 
by  the  misuse  of  innovative  technologies.  The  American  collective  self-criticism  was  reflected  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  which  turned  its  attention  to  creating  laws  protecting  the  environment  and 
understanding  and  shaping  the  use  of  technologies.  The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Represenatives  began  investigations  of  the  negative  impacts  of 
technologies  in  the  middle  of  tiie  1960s.  In  1966,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  published  a  report  on  the  impacts 
and  secondary  effects  of  technological  innovations.!  In  March  of  1967,  Congressman  E.A. 
Daddario,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  Research  and  Development,  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  "Technology  Assessment  Board' .2  In  the  summer  of  1967,  Daddario  presented  a 
report  that  supported  his  proposed  bill.3  This  report  contained  a  definition  of  the  concept  of 
Technology  Assessment  The  actoal  aim  of  Daddario's  bill  was  to  stimulate  the  discussion  of 

nology  Assessment  and  its  institutionalization  in  the  U.S.  Congress.4 

Consequently,  the  Congress  considered  technology  assessment  by  holding  hearings  and  seminars  to 
evaluate  and  deepen  the  knowledge  gained  from  four  studies  on  the  subject  by  the  Library  of 
CongressS,  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering^,  the  National  Academy  of  Science^,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administrations.  Among  other  things,  the  Library  of  Congress  report 
recommended  more  cross-disciplinary  exchange  among  the  technical  experts,  integration  of 
findings  by  scientific  generalists,  and  greater  input  from  social  scientists  informed  on  the  political 
factors  of  technological  change.9  The  study  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Engineering 


lU.S .  Congress,  House  of  Represenatives,  Irupdria,  Legislation,  Policy  Sauiia  Re:  Science  and  Technology:  Review  and  Forecast, 

Second  Progress  Report  of  the  Sobcammittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Development  to  the  rmwxminrr-  on  Science  and  Astronantics,  89th  Congress, 

2nd  session,  \5S.  Goveasnent  Printing  OfBce,  Washington,  1966 

'^S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives.  Technology  Assessment",  Slatemenl  of  E.Q.  Daddario,  rTiatrman  Subconmiitiee  on  Science,  Research 

and  Development  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  90th  Congress,  1st  session,  U.S.  Goveimncnt  Printing  OSicc,  Washington,  1967 

'iXJS.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Technology  Assessment  Seminar,  Proceedings  before  the  Subconunitlee  on  Science,  Research  and 

Development  to  the  Committee  on  Sdeoce  and  Astronantics,  September  21  and  22, 1967, 90tb  Congress,  1st  session,  U.S.  Government  Printing 

OfEce,  Washingtoa  1967 

^Herbert  Paschen,  Klans  Gresser,  Felix  Conrad,  Technology  Assessment!  Technologiefolgenabschatzung.  Franl±irt/New  Yoric  Campus  Veilag, 

1978,  p.81 

^\JS.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Technical  Information  for  Congress,  Report  to  the  Subcomminee  on  Science,  Research,  and  Development 

of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  prepared  by  Science  Policy  Research  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 

April  23, 1969, 91st  Congress,  1st  session.  House  Docamem  No.  91-137,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  1969 

6U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  'A  Smdy  of  Technology  Assessment*,  Report  of  the  Conmiittee 

or  °nblic  Engineering  Policy,  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  July  1969,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  1969 

Zooffea,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  "Technology:  Processes  of  Assessment  and  Choice",  Report  of 
Nauonal  Academy  of  Sciences,  July  1969,  U.S.  GovemmetU  Printing  OfBce,  Washington.  1969 

8u.S.  Congress,  House  of  Represoitatives,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  "A  Technology  Assessmeiu  System  for  (he  Executive  Branch", 
Report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration.  July  1970 

9AIanl. Porter, FrederickA-Rosiiii,  Stanley R. Carpenter,  *ACuuie6oot/or7ecAno/o;yAsesrmenran<f/mpi»:rAru{)riij'.  (NewYork.  North 
Holland.  1980),  p.  31 
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PoIicy(COPEP)  of  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Engineering  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  TA 
address  two  different  forms  of  problems:  those  dealing  with  problem-oriented  cases  in  which  the 

"e  could  be  focused  and  those  dealing  with  an  expanding  set  of  variables  stemming  from  a 
^     Aring  use  of  technology  in  the  future.  10   The  Committee  on  Science  and  Public 
Policy(COSPUP)  of  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recommended  that  a  government 
assessment  agency  be  established  that  could,  without  regulating  technology,  catalyze  the 
cooperation  of  professional  and  corporate  communities,  inform  legislative  and  executive 
decisionmakers,  sponsor  basic  research,  and  offer  policy  advice.  The  report  suggested  formation  of 
either  a  new  joint  conmiittee  or  a  separate  OTA.  1 1 

In  1970,  a  second,  bi-partisan  bill  was  introduced.  This  bill  would  have  created  a  Technology 
Assessment  agency  for  the  legislative  branch.  A  TA-Board  was  to  guide  and  exercise  oversight 
On  the  basis  of  the  1970  bi-partisan  bill,  the  House,  in  February  1972  passed  a  bill  that  was  then 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  further  consideration.  One  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  was  quite 
consequential.  It  replaced  the  proposed  1 1 -member  Technology  Assessment  Board(TAB),  of 
which  the  President  would  appoint  six,  with  a  12-member  board  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  This  change  signaled  a  clear  intention  to  create  a  source  of  technical 
information  for  tiie  Congress,  independent  of  the  Executive  Branch.l2  A  modified  bill  passed  the 
Senate  in  September  1972  and  on  October  13  of  that  same  year  the  President  signed  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act(Pwh^c  Law  92-484)  which  created  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

OTA  serves  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  each  different  from  the  other  in  structure,  composition, 
and  function.  Moreover,  the  Congress,  unlike  the  Executive  Branch,  is  not  hierarchically 
organized;  it  is  a  coUegial  body.  Thus,  even  in  the  American  system,  expectations  for 
Congressional  initiative  and  efficiency  must  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  function  and 
structure  of  Congress.  Although  OTA  has  raised  the  initiative  capability  of  the  Congress, 
Congress  is  still  primarily  a  control  organ,  guaranteeing  that  the  varied  conflicting  interests  of 
the  electorate  get  considered  by  a  President  who  represents  an  idealized  "whole  population".  The 
;ident,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  control  over  a  vast  bureaucracy,  checks  Congress'  structiu-al 
u-udency  to  represent  parochial  geographical,  economic,  and  ethnic  interests  with  titUe  regard  for 
"national  interests". 

In  order  to  ensure  that  it  received  the  balanced  and  objective  evaluations  of  the  facts  and  the  choices 
open  to  the  nation,  both  parties  saw  to  it  that  OTA  was  established  with  a  separate  institutional 
identity  as  a  support  agency,  free  of  the  day-to-day  pressures  and  political  firefighting  to  which 
committee  staff  are  subject  Yet,  as  a  support  agency,  physically  located  near  the  Congress,  OTA  is 
guaranteed  virtually  unlimited  access  to  Congress  through  the  staff  of  the  Congressional 
committees.  13 

n.  The  Formal  Goals  of  OTA,  as  Established  by  the  Act 

According  to  tiie  OTA  Act  of  1972,  'The  basic  function  of  the  Office  shall  be  to  provide  early 
indications  of  the  probable  beneficial  and  adverse  impacts  of  the  applications  of  technology  and  to 
develop  other  coordinate  information  which  may  assist  the  Congress.  In  carrying  out  such 
function,  the  Office  shall: 

(1)  identify  existing  or  probable  impacts  of  technology  or  technological  programs; 

(2)  where  possible,  ascertain  cause-and-effect  relationships; 

(3)  identify  alternative  technological  methods  of  implementing  specific  programs; 

(4)  identify  alternative  progrartis  for  achieving  requisite  goals; 

(5)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of  the  impacts  of  alternative  methods  and  programs; 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses  to  the  appropriate  legislative  authorities; 


— jtta,p.  32 

Il/W</,j).33 

13See,  Joseph  F.  Coales,  Teduology  Asessmoit  in  the  United  Stales  Congress,'  in  Technology  Assessment:  An  Opportunity  for  Europe,  VoL  2,  p. 
32 
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(7)  identify  areas  where  additional  research  or  data  collection  is  required  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  the  assessments  and  estimates  described  in  paragraph  (1)  through  (5)  of  this 

ection;  and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  associated  activities  as  the  appropriate  authorities  as 
specified  under  subsection  (d)  may  direct."\A 

m.  The  Informal  Goals  of  and  Expectations  Regarding  OTA 

The  uncertainties  with  which  politicians  in  a  democracy  must  deal  make  them  more  receptive  than 
scientists,  for  instance,  to  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  TA  -  assessing  unanticipated  impacts  of  just- 
developing  technologies  in  contexts  that  are  hard  to  foresee.  15  Politicians'  own  electoral  fates  are 
subject  to  hard-to-predict  political  circumstances.  They  continually  must  vote  on  legislation  whose 
impacts  are  only  vague  outlines  on  a  distant  political  horizon. 

An  experienced  OTA  project  director  reported  that,  "Congressional  staff  know  that  on  any  given 
issue  on  which  their  Member  must  vote  that  they  can  only  know  a  fraction  of  what  they  would  need 
to  know.  They  go  with  their  'gut'  and  make  their  best  guess.  They  appreciate  any  insight  one  can 
give  them,  no  matter  how  crude  the  tool  is."  Such  appreciation  of  OTA  is  especially  great  for  a 
Congressman  whose  committee  assignment  requires  him  to  handle  an  issue  for  which  he  may  not 
have  a  specific  political  interest 

Congressional  staff  members,  the  most  immediate  consumers  of  what  OTA  produces,  want 
consistent,  palpable,  and  reliable  information  so  tiiat  they  can  deal  with  complex  problems  in 
understandable  ways 

to  help  draft  legislation  that  will  "work"  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  many 
compromises; 

to  judge  political  costs  and  benefits  for  interested  groups. 

Congressional  staff,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  are  unanimous  that  they  can  get  what  they  want 
only  if  they  have  a  group  of  people  serving  Congress  exclusively.  This  is  for  two  basic  reasons: 
1)  neutrality,  and  2)  understanding  of  the  legislative  process. 

Neutrality.  Without  its  own  agency,  Congress,  which  is  often  controlled  by  a  party  other  than  that 
of  the  President,  must  rely  on  Executive  branch  agencies  and  departments  that  foUow  the 
President's  policy  line  -  often  precisely  the  policy  line  that  Congress  wants  to  critically  illuminate. 
For  example,  in  the  early  Reagan  years.  Congress  felt  it  could  not  depend  upon  the  analyses  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Private  contractors  are  not  the  answer  to  Congressional  needs, 
because  Congress  fears  contractors  will  have  conflicts  of  interest. 

Understanding  of  the  legislative  process.   A  long-time  Congressional  staff  memijer  with  a 
technical  background  and  who  has  had  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  experience  with  OTA  said 
that  even  if  Congress  had  the  authority  (which  it  does  not)  to  directly  contract  for  needed  studies,  it 
would  be  impractical,  because  outside  contractors  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  be  familiar  with  the 
public  policy  process.  Although  outside  contractors  may  produce  outstanding  reports,  they  do  not 
provide  the  bridge  between  the  analytical  work  and  the  legislative  policy  process  in  that  the 
material  is  not  structured  in  relation  to  the  decisions  that  have  to  be  made. 

The  opportunity  for  frequent  confidential  informal  as  well  as  formal  interaction  between 
OTA  and  Congressional  staff  was  cited  as  a  sine  qua  nan  by  all  Congressional  and  OTA  staff 
who  were  interviewed  concerning  their  expectations  toward  and  use  of  OTA.    Both  groups. 


'"fbese  aulhoiides  are  the  diainniiii  of  any  standing,  special,  or  select  commiaee  of  eitber  Hoose  of  the  Congress,  or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  acting  for  himself  or  at  the  leqaest  of  the  ranking  minoritiy  member  or  a  majority  of  the  committee  mfmiOTi  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board;  the  Director,  in  consnllation  with  the  Board. 

15ii]fotmation  in  this  secdon  is  based  upon,  H.  Pascben  et  aL,  Appendix  to,  "Utilization  of  the  OfQce  of  Technology  Assessment  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates,*  Report  for  the  Enquele  Commission  TtchnologitfolgenabtcMtzwtg  of  the  German  Bundestag,  lannaiy  1986,  pp.  AMff. 
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interestingly,  felt  that  this  kind  of  interaction  was  possible  only  because  Congress  is  the  sole  client 
of  OTA.  This  exclusiveness  allows  more  than  interaction  during  a  study;  it  enables  the 
■     ■tutionalization  of  a  trust  relationship  that  facilitates  the  use  of  OTA  work  long  after  a 
i-    ^cular  study  is  completed.  The  trust  relationship  first  makes  useful  interaction  possible. 

Congress  considers  technology  assessment  as  a  process  with  many  outputs,  not  just  a  final 
report.  An  OTA  project  director  said  that  although  he  believes  that  Congressional  staff  do  not 
really  understand  technology  assessment,  they  do  know  to  come  to  OTA  when  they  have  "really 
sticky"  technical  issues  wi3i  which  to  deal.  They  know  that  OTA  can  take  technical  information 
and  organize  and  present  it  in  ways  that  will  help  answer  policymakers'  questions  and  make 
them  aware  of  what  is  policy-relevant. 

Interviews  with  Congressional  staff  who  utilize  OTA  revealed  that  some  want  only  quantitative 
data  that  will  show  differences  in  impacts  for  policy  actions  they  are  already  considering.  Others, 
want  OTA  to  present  a  range  of  policy  options  and  the  likely  impacts  of  each.  Still  others,  look  to 
OTA  to  moderate  the  political  debate  by  narrowing  the  issues  and  focusing  the  political  arguments 
away  from  the  extremes  on  the  left  and  the  right 

Timeliness  of  information  -  getting  the  desired  information  when  it  is  needed  -  is  a  imiversal  desire 
of  the  Congressional  staff.  Even  with  studies  focusing  on  relatively  "immediate  needs",  OTA 
requires,  on  the  average,  well  over  a  year  to  complete  its  work.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
legislative  body  that  Congressmen  suddenly  become  interested  in  an  issue,  want  hearings  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  want  to  get  the  issue  behind  them  in  a  few  months,  and  then  drop  the  issue  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

Such  demands  create  problems  for  both  Congressional  staff  and  OTA.  A  staff  member  may  know 
what  the  issues  will  be  in  two  years,  but  he  cannot  define  them  well  enough  to  ask  OTA  to  work  on 
f'-m.  For  this,  a  staff  member  must  be  within  six  to  nine  months  of  a  hearing  before  he  can  define 
;cope  of  a  project  for  OTA.  Congressional  staff  suggest  that  this  need  can  best  be  met  if  OTA 
Continues  to  build  up  competence  in  certain  areas  that  promise  to  present  policy  problems  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  and  at  the  same  time,  be  ready  to  tap  this  competence  to  deal  on  short 
notice  with  issues  that  enter  the  legislative  policy  arena.  Congress  does  not  expect  a  full-scale  OTA 
study  be  completed  on  short  notice,  but  briefings  and  testimony  are  extemely  valuable  to 
Congressional  staff  members.  16 

Saving  Public  Monies.  As  with  all  its  agencies.  Congress  has  expected  OTA  to  save  public  monies 
by  raising  Congress'  efficiency  of  operation  and  oversight  OTA  is  a  permanent  cost-saver  for 
Congress  because  it  acts  as  a  shared  staff,  thereby  avoiding  redundant  personnel  and  analyses.  The 
procedural  efficiency  of  Congress  is  also  enhanced,  because  study  results  are  available  at  the  same 
time  for  all  committees,  thus  preventing  information  time-lags  between  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  problem  area.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  improved  Congressional 
oversight  capability  resulting  from  OTA's  critical  reviews  has  sometimes  led  to  the  recovery 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  OTA  budget  by  the  federal  treasury.  17 

IV.  The  Structure  of  OTA 

OTA  is  supervised  by  the  Technology  Assessment  Board,  advised  by  the  Technology  Assessment 
Advisory  Council,  and  currently  has  three  operating  divisions,  each  of  which  has  three  major 
programs  within  which  individual  studies  are  carried  out: 

The  Technology  Assessment  Board  consists  of  thirteen  members.  Six  members  come  from  the 
Senate  and  six  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  Half  are  from  the  majority  party  in  each  House 
"Congress  and  half  are  appointed  from  the  minority  party.  The  Director  of  OTA  is  a  non- voting 
mber  of  the  TAB.  The  chairmanship  and  the  vice  chairmanship  alternates  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  each  Congress. 

l*/i«d,pp.A19-20 
^''rbuL.p.All 
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The  TAB  formulates  and  promulgates  the  policies  of  OTA.  The  TAB  is  authorized,  upon  a  vote  of 
ajority  of  its  members,  to  require  by  subpena,  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  take  testimony,  and  to  make  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable.  The  only  two  hard  rules  for  the  approval  of  a  Congressionally-requested 
Technology  Assessment  study,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbons  is  1)  consensus  on  the  need  for  the  study, 
and  2)  performance  of  the  study  is  possible  within  the  available  OTA  budget  1 8 

The  Technology  Assessment  Board  suffered  from  its  novelty.  No  unit  of  the  Congress  had  ever  had 
an  independent  advisory  function.  The  Congressional  members  of  the  TAB  did  not  know  at  first, 
how  to  use  this  independent  advisory  body,  enabling  the  first  OTA  director,  a  former  Congressman 
himself,  to  neutralize  the  formal  authority  of  the  TAB.  19 

The  Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Council(TAAC)  has  ten  members  from  the  public  who  are 
appointed  by  the  TAB.  In  addition,  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service(CRS)  are  members  of  the  TAAC.  The  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972 
declares  the  primary  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council: 

"(b)  The  Council,  upon  request  by  the  Board,  shall— 

(1)  review  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  on  activities  undertaken  by  the  Office... 

(2)  review  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  on  the  findings  of  any  assessment  made 
by  or  for  the  office;  and 

(3)  undertake  such  additional  related  tasks  as  the  Board  may  direct" 

The  Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Board,  in  the  early  days  of  OTA,  was  used  to  consolidate 
and  extend  personal  Congressional  power  over  OTA.  Each  member  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board(TAB)  appointed  his  man  onto  the  TAAC.  Thus,  TAAC  had  no  independent  power  and  was 
rnnsequently  ineffective  in  pursuing  its  mandated  goals,  according  to  a  former  high-level  OTA 
nal.20 

OTA's  three  operating  divisions  are: 

Energy,  Materials,  and  International  Security  Division 

Energy  and  Materials  Program 

Industi7,  Technology,  and  Employment  Program 

International  Security  and  Commerce  Program 

Health  and  Life  Sciences  Division 

Food  and  Renewable  Resources  Program 

Health  Program 

Biological  Applications  Program 

Science,  Information,  and  Natural  Resources  Division 

Communication  and  Information  Technologies  Program 

Oceans  and  Environment  Program 

Science,  Education,  and  Transportation  Program 


ISjohn  H.  Gibbons,  quoted  in,  John  Gibbons:  Pursuing  the  Conservator  Society,  by  R^ph  Wbitaker.  EPRI  JOtJRNAJL,  Dec.  1988,  p.  23 

19l985  confidential  interview 

201983  confidential  interview.  See  also.  Section  VIA.  for  parallels  wiili  staff  appointments  and  't^f  effects  npon  the  director's  lole. 
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Currently,  OTA  has  143  permanent  employess  and  54  temporary  employees.  Of  its  197  employees, 
about  150  are  researchers.21    Increased  depth  is  achieved  through  contracting  work  outside  of 
<"~'\.  Breadth  and  flexibility  are,  at  least  partially,  achieved  through  OTA's  staff  turnover.  About 

of  the  "temporary  staff'  leave  the  agency  each  year;  about  10-15%  of  the  "permanent"  staff 
leave.22 

During  fiscal  1988,  OTA  delivered  48  published  documents  to  Congress.  These  included:  20 
assessment  reports,  1 1  special  reports,  1  technical  memorandum,  4  background  papers,  1  case 
study,  4  staff  papers,  and  6  administrative  reports.  OTA  staff  testified  55  times.23 

Healthy  Tension.  Interviews  with  OTA  and  Congressional  staff  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  congruence  between  the  institutional  structure,  agency  mandate  and  organization,  and  the 
motivations  of  those  professionals  working  in  the  agency. 

The  frequently-cited  conflict  that  allegedly  plagues  technology  assessment  professionals  -  between 
doing  useful  and  independent  scientific  work  -  was  cited  by  several  OTA  staff  members  as  a 
"healthy  tension".  Nevertheless,  the  conflict  between  doing  useful  work  and  doing  scientific  work 
is  largely  chimerical.  OTA  staff  stay  within  the  organization,  because  they  want  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  policy  analysis,  not  to  do  scientific  work.  The  best  scientists  at  OTA 
have  deliberately  put  their  "scientist"  years  behind  them,  according  to  a  member  of  the  OTA 
management 


V.  "An  Utterly  Political  Environment":  Understanding  the  Working 
onditions  and  Rationale  of  Congress 

The  unswerving  pursuit  of  a  so-called  pure  concept  of  technology  assessment  would  have  just  as 
certainly  led  to  OTA's  failure  as  did  the  early  attempts  at  adopting  a  thoroughly  political  rationality 
he  work  of  the  organization.  OTA  had  to  leam  to  perform  objective  analyses  utilizing  scientific 
1... ihodologies  in  an  utterly  political  environment  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  was  some  stumbling. 
An  Assistant  Director  of  OTA  described  well  the  hot  kitchen  in  which  OTA's  work  is  cooked: 

"The  members  of  Congress  are  not  scientists  and  engineers;  they  are  lay  citizens,  elected  not  for 
reasons  of  scientific  or  engineering  expertise  but  because  they  take  sides  in  apolitical  debate.  They 
are  not  neutral.  They  make  decisions,  yes  and  no,  all  the  time  -  several  times  a  day,  about  issues 
that  have  no  clear  answers,  for  which  the  data  are  inadequate,  which  will  have  long,  far-reaching 
results....We  adjust  our  time  scale  to  political  needs.  That...is  very  uncomfortable  but  we  believe, 
very  importanx....We  look  towards  those  aspects  of  the  problem  on  which  someone  will  make  a 
decision  at  some  point,  and  not  those  aspects  of  the  problem  that  are  intellectually  exciting  or 
whose  results  will  live  on  in  history  by  themselves.  We  are  helping  others  make  decisions,  so  that 
their  decisions  will  live  on  in  history  better  than  they  would  have  otherwise.  "^^ 

OTA  has  learned  to  be  objective  under  working  conditions  in  which  "neutrality  is  not  just  analysis, 
but  whether  you  do  an  analysis,  how  long  it  takes,  to  whom  you  deliver  it,  the  form  in  which  you 
deliver  it,  to  whom  you  give  private  briefings.  "25 

Such  an  astute  analysis  of  OTA's  working  conditions  could  only  be  made  after  many  years  of 
experience.  Let  us  look  at  how  difficult  it  was  to  arrive  at  this  hard-won  analysis. 


imial  mi;  for  the  nubor  by  Ibc  OTA  penonDcl  office,      4  April  1989 
—jiermml  commnoication  to  die  antbor  fixxn  Dr.  Jotm  Gibboot 

^Annual Repcn  to  the  Congrai:  Fitcat  Year  J988.  Coogiess  of  the  Uniled  States,  Office  of  Tectaoologjr  Anessmeat.  March  1989,  pp.l.S8 
24joba  Aodeliii.  Tecbnology  Assenmaa  in  tbe  United  Stales*,  presentation  dnring  tbe  lymposiiim,  Ttchnolcfi^ltaiabtchiaing:  Mahodcn, 
Inhatte  and  Wirbmgai,  12- 13  Febroar;  1987,  Bonn,  p.  7  of  transoipt 
'iStbid^  p.  16  of  tiansuipt 
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VI.  The  Politicization  of  the  Directorship  Role 

T    Director  of  OTA  is  ^pointed  by  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
I      he  turbulence  of  establishing  a  new  agency  with  a  novel  mandate  did  not  allow  the  first  two 
directors  the  grace  of  a  full  six-year  term.  The  current  Director,  Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons,  has  been 
serving  since  1979.  Each  of  the  first  three  directors  has  had  a  distinctive  personality  and  different 
views  of  his  role  and  the  role  of  OTA.  This  led  to  turmoil  which  disturbed  the  TAB  and  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  the  group  that  led  the  effort  to  establish  OTA. 

A- The  Senatorial  Model 

At  first,  U.S.  Senators  tried  to  make  OTA  extensions  of  their  personal  power.  They  did  this  by 
installing  their  loyal  staff  members  as  top  OTA  staff.  Lx)yalty  to  a  senator,  not  loyalty  to  OTA  as  a 
provider  of  high-quality  nonpartisan  advice,  characterized  early  OTA  staff.  The  chain  of 
management  command  was  undermined  this  way.  If  one  of  the  top  people  disagreed  with  the  OTA 
director,  he  would  not  go  to  the  director  but  to  his  senator  patron  and  the  senator  would  speak  with 
the  OTA  director.  Nobody  was  able  to  say  to  one  of  the  top  people  that  the  quality  of  his  study  was 
not  good  without  creating  a  political  enemy  out  of  the  senator  patron  of  the  criticized  staff 
member.26 

B.  The  Independent  Model 

The  second  director  of  OTA,  Russell  Peterson,  had  political  experience  -  he  had  been  the  Governor 
of  Delaware,  ties  to  industry  -  he  had  been  vice  president  of  the  Dupont  Company,  and  ties  to  public 
interest  organizations.  As  a  condition  for  accepting  the  directorship,  Peterson  insisted  that  the 
political  appointees  had  to  resign  or  at  least  break  aJl  connections  to  their  senatorial  patrons. 
'       use  he  had  an  independent  reputation,  Peterson  felt  strong  enough  to  exercise  his  right  to  tell 
C>^iigress  what  technological  issues  are  important  for  it  by  preparing  a  list  of  OTA  priorities.  The 
program  managers  boycotted  this  action  -  allegedly  because  of  their  still  latent  ties  to  their 
senatorial  patrons.27  Later,  they  supported  this  but  wanted  their  suggestions  put  into  a  special 
volume.  TTiey  felt  they  represented  Congress'  interests.  They  also  wanted  to  protect  their  own 
"turf,  to  make  certain  their  areas  were  high  on  the  list  of  priorities. 

As  later  OTA  practice  has  demonstrated,  Peterson  unleashed  a  needless  political  conflict  over 
priority-setting.  To  satisfy  the  jurisdictional  needs  of  Congressional  committees,  Peterson's 
original  eight  priorities  was  expanded  to  thirty- five.  In  the  next  round  in  the  play  for  power,  the 
battle  among  the  committees  and  between  OTA  and  Congress  was  over  the  ranking  of  the  priorities. 

Peterson  next  attempted  to  legitimize  the  priority  list  Fu^t,  the  list  was  approved  by  the 
Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Board(TAAC).  Then,  each  of  the  senior  OTA  people  was 
assigned  a  Congressional  Committee  or  several  committees.  A  workshop  was  held  with  each 
committee,  requesting  its  judgments  about  OTA's  working  list  of  priorities.  The  committees  were 
told  that  together  they  would  shape  a  final  list.  Congressional  resistance  to  Peterson's  attempt  to 
reduce  the  political  influence  over  staff  and  projects  may  have  contributed  to  his  decision  to  resign 
as  director.28 

C.  The  Reliable  Partner  Model:  The  Gibbons  Era 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  Russell  Peterson,  John  Gibbons.the  current  OTA  director,  uses  sparingly  his 
riglit  as  Director  to  initiate  studies.    Dr.  Gibbons  has  made  the  strength  of  OTA  its  reliability  and 
?     ""dness  of  information,  according  to  a  former  OTA  official.  Under  Dr.  Gibbons,  OTA  has 
1       ^  it  clear  that  technology  assessment  is  not  anti-technology,  but  a  tool  to  help  make  better- 


^1985  confidential  interview 

28 Alan  L.  Ponsr,  Frederick  A.  Rosini,  Stanley  R.  Carpenter,  opxit^  p.  463 
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infbnued  decisions  by  widening  consciousness  of  the  choices  and  their  consequences.  It 
understands  the  current  interested  groups  in  an  issue  and  analyzes  their  positions  well.  Under  the 
le-  -"'^hip  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  state  has  been  reached  in  which  the  willingness  of  the  Members  of 
(      /ess  to  suport  OTA  as  an  organization,  not  a  willingness  to  defend  each  individual  study,  is  the 
key  to  OTA'S  success. 

OTA  "works"  in  the  U.S.  enviroiunent,  because  it  serves  hostile  clients  with  an  even  hand.  The 
strength  of  OTA  is  its  process.  Congress  does  not  need  more  partisan  information.  It  needs 
information  that  organizes  and  collates  -  and  is  neutral  For  OTA,  a  measiu'e  of  its  success  is  the 
number  of  times  each  side  cites  an  OTA  report  to  support  its  side's  position.  Ideally,  for  OTA,  each 
side  dtes  OTA  reports  equally.29 

VILThe  Utilization  of  OTA  Analyses  By  Congressional  Staff 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  "highly  specialized  instrument  for  processing  legislation".30 
Because  of  the  large  size  of  the  House  (435  members),  there  can  be  enough  division  of  labor  to 
master  technical  details  to  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  to  more  or  less  adequately  exercise  its 
oversight  function  vis  a  vis  the  Executive  Branch.  In  this  situation,  OTA  can  and  does  greatly  aid 
the  House  (and  the  Senate  to  a  lesser  extent)  in  exercising  its  checking  (controlling)  function. 

The  large  Congressional  committee  staff  available  to  digest  OTA  reports  and  interact  enough 
with  OTA  staff  to  articulate  Congressional  needs  greatly  contributes  to  the  usefulness  of  OTA. 
Congressional  staff  must  have  enough  time  to  request  and  extract  the  information  and  analysis 
useM  for  the  preparation  of  hearings  and  for  choosing  policy  options  that  will  be  drafted  into 
legislation. 

Congressional  staff  need  to  interact  with  OTA  staff  to  help  identify  policy  problems  associated 

technology,  to  make  certain  that  the  information  and  analysis  OTA  provides  is  continually 
c-  ^ated  to  the  changing  political  situation,  and  to  use  OTA  informsition  and  analysis  at  hand  for 
current  Congressional  activity.  The  Congress  -  OTA  staff  interaction  is  also  valued  by  OTA.  A 
particularly  articulate  but  typical  comment  on  the  value  of  such  interaction  came  from  an  OTA 
project  directon  "Congressional  staff  are  much  better  at  defining  what  the  political  concerns  are 
than  a  group  of  scientists  at  a  distance  from  the  Congress.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  concerns  expressed  by  constituents  and  with  assertions  of  lobbyists.  How  are  we  otherwise  to 
know  with  what  the  politicians  have  to  deal?" 

OTA  staff  are  not,  however,  mere  Waterboys  for  die  Congress.  Relations  between  OTA  staff  and 
Congressional  committee  staff  are  coUegiail.  Congressional  staff  members  realize  that  OTA  has  its 
own  institutional  integrity  and  that  a  study  cannot  simply  be  "ordered".  One  committee  staff 
member  reported  that  he  sees  "absolutely  nothing  wrong"  with  OTA  suggesting  ideas  for  studies  to 
Congressional  staff.  In  fact,  he  emphasized,  such  suggestions  "can  be  very  helpful".  But  high 
Congressional  staff  turnover  complicates  the  OTA  -  Congressional  relationship,  because  OTA 
staff  are  required  to  continually  adjust  to  different  personalities,  with  their  different  capabilities, 
viewpoints,  postures,  and  styles. 

Congress  wants  its  assessments  in  many  forms  at  many  times,  e.g.  informal  briefings,  formal 
presentations,  working  papers,  computer  print-outs  of  data  showing  economic  or  environmental 
impacts  of  different  policies  or  spending  levels.  A  great  deal  of  information  that  is  developed  by 
OTA  for  Congressional  committees  never  appears  in  the  final  OTA  report.  One  OTA  project 
director  delivered  his  major  findings  to  the  key  committees  in  testimony  well  before  the  findings 
^ye^e  published.  He  testified  eleven  times.  Because  the  committees  were  drafting  legislation  at  the 
time,  some  of  the  key  ideas  of  the  study  got  into  die  legislation.  In  addition,  twenty  interim  reports, 
}"•  well  as  many  staff  papers,  were  produced  diat  focused  on  key  elements  of  the  proposed 
ilation. 


SONdsoa  W.  PoUbjr,  'Stmgtbening  Conp<ea  in  Natiooil  Policymikiiig,"  in  Contrudonal  Behavior,  edited  by  Nelson  W.  Poltby.  (New  Yoifc 
Random  Hbnie,  1971),  p.  6 
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Although  OTA  staff's  interim  ouputs  provided  to  Congressional  staff  delay  the  final  OTA  reports, 
ir     -my  cases,  by  several  years,  the  universal  opinion  from  Congress  and  OTA  was  that  the  delays 
V        unimportant  On  the  contrary,  they  enabled  OTA  to  be  more  useful  to  Congress  than  would 
have  been  the  case  by  a  stubborn  insistence  upon  a  rigid  time  schedule  for  the  delivery  of  a  final 
reporL3 1 

Vm.  Effects  of  OTA  Measured  Against  Its  Formal  Goals 

OTA  has  shown  that  technology  assessment  can  be  performed  to  serve  quite  different  needs,  some 
which  sidestep  partisan  political  debate  and  others  that  help  one  wade  right  into  political  battle. 
The  institutional  strength  of  Congress  has  been  increased  by  the  establishment  of  OTA  and  the 
other  support  agencies,  CRS,  GAO,  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Usually,  the  increase  in 
strength  is  seen  vis  a  vis  the  Executive  Branch.  However,  just  as  important,  is  the  increased 
strength  of  Congress  vis  a  vis  the  various  interest  groups  outside  government  which  attempt  to 
direcdy  move  Congress  to  act  or  not  act  in  particular  issue  areas.  Interviews  with  Congressional 
staff  confirm  their  increased  independence  from  information  and  analysis  provided  by  groups 
interested  in  particular  outcomes.  This  suggests  that  the  increase  in  strength  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  a  democracy  need  not  only  be  seen  in  terms  of  relatively  weakening  the  executive 
branch  but  in  strengthening  the  democratic  system  as  a  whole. 

By  performing  early-waminglorientationcd-conceptual  studies,  OTA  supports  the  Senate's 
institutional  fiuiction  of  incubating  issues  whose  direct  translation  into  policy  is  so  far  down  the 
road  that  partisan  confict,  which  could  place  OTA  in  the  line  of  fire,  is  unlikely  to  occur.  Indeed, 
the  purpose  of  such  early-warning  assessments  is  to  define  a  problem  area  far  enough  in  advance  of 
an  acute  need  for  decisions  to  enable  parties  to  deliberate  over  those  problems  in  such  a  way  that 
tbff  policy  solutions  they  suggest  in  the  future  serve  their  partisan  interests. 

i,«i  ly-wamingi conceptual  studies,  by  supporting  the  incubation  function  of  the  Senate,  can  also 
be  used  to  support  two  other  institutionsd  functions  of  the  Senate,  uses  that  are  also  long-term  in 
nature,  not  caught  up  in  the  daily  sparring  of  political  parties:  1)  orientation  of  various 
constituencies  toward  issues  for  which  they  will  need  to  be  mobilized  at  some  time  in  the 
future;  and  2)  formulation  of  questions  for  debate  and  discussion  on  a  national  scale.32 

Although  the  term,  constructive  TA  has  only  recently  been  coined  to  ciiaracterize  TA  whose  accent 
is  not  on  warning  about  negative  consequences  but  upon  the  influencing  of  the  development  of  new 
technology  in  a  way  that  is  optimally  suited  to  a  given  society,  this  kind  of  TA  has  been 
characteristic  of  OTA's  work,  at  least  in  the  last  decade.33  in  fact,  OTA's  understanding  of  the 
early  warning  function  of  TA  actually  comprises  what  the  Dutch  call  constructive  TA,  that  is,  not 
emphasizing  the  risks  of  a  technology  but  warning  that  if  certain  actions  are  not  taken,  the  full 
benefits  of  the  technology  in  question  will  not  be  realized.34 

It  is  often  claimed  that  OTA  cannot  fulfill  an  early-warning  role,  because  it  is  constrained  by  the 
Technology  Assessment  Act's  specification  that  studies  are  to  be  initiated  by  Congress.35  But  this 
is  not  true  in  practice,  according  to  a  former  OTA  official.  At  least  half  the  studies  grow  out  of 
general  discussions  initiated  by  Committee  staff  with  OTA  staff.  Often  OTA  staff  plant  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  Congressional  staff. 36 


31h.  Pavhm  et  aL.  opjif,  1968,  p.  Alg 
32polsby,  opjcit^  p.  6 

•  a  discDSsioD  of  the  development  of  constnictive  TA  in  the  Netlierlands,see,  R.  SmiB,  Technology  Aacstment  in  the  Netherlands,  June  1988,  p. 

34See  sutemenl  of  OTA  Director,  John  H.  Gibbons  in.  Annual  Report  to  the  Congrets:  Fiscal  Year  1988,  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  OSice  of 

Technology  Assessment,  March  1989,  p.  6 

SSihe  Director  of  OTA  also  has  the  right  to  initiate  studies,  but  Dr.  Gibbons  uses  this  right  sparingly  and  for  small  studies. 

361983  confidential  interview 
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DC  Unanticipated  Effects  of  OTA 

lie  Effect  of  Having  Only  One  Client 

Because  an  analyst's  work  is  limited  and  colored  by  his  own  conceptual  framework  for  looking  at 
the  world,  his  own  experiences,  and  his  own  values,  OTA  has  had  to  develop  ways  to  guarantee  its 
objectivity.  For  example,  OTA  has  learned  to  defend  itself  against  what  it  considers  unjustified 
criticism  of  the  scope  and  content  of  its  studies  by  using  different  factions  of  the  Congress  against 
each  other.  The  balanced  compromise  is  usually  acceptance  of  OTA'S  choice  of  issue  emphasis.37 

Dr.  Gibbons  rejects  the  notion  that  OTA  has  only  one  client:  "Actually,  OTA  clients  are  specific 
congressional  committees  that  have  decisional  authority ."38  OTA  is  able  to  carve  out  a 
considerable  area  of  discretion  in  deciding  the  focus  of  a  study  and  the  major  issues  to  be  examined 
by  playing  these  client  committees  off  each  other.  "But  we  have  the  freedom  to  go  beyond  the 
specific  questions  a  committee  has  in  mind,  to  provide  context  and  implications  as  well."39 

However,  OTA  cannot  handle  an  issue  until  it  is  politically  articulated  within  the  Congress. 
Since  both  major  parties  in  the  United  States  are  centrist,  this  means  that  issues  that  are  not  yet  in 
the  political  mainsu-eam  cannot  be  taken  up  officially  by  OTA.  This  limitation  obviously  undercuts 
the  early-waming  function  of  OTA,  that  is,  the  mandate  to  "provide  early  indications  of  the 
probably  beneficial  and  adverse  impacts  of  the  appUcations  of  technology...." 

B.  The  Fate  of  Comprehensive  TA 

Because  of  the  reputation  of  OTA,  technology  assessment  has  come  to  mean  (in  the  U.S.) 
essentially  whatever  it  is  that  OTA  does.40 

i^'spite  the  impressive  size  of  Congressional  committee  staff,  a  former  staff  member  who  works  at 
V  pointed  out  that  one  should  be  aware  that  Congressional  staff  does  not  have  time  to  utilize 
an  that  a  comprehensive  TA  potentially  offers.  "ITiis  person  felt  that  it  was  not  useful  for 
Congress  for  OTA  to  investigate  issues  "ancillary"  to  the  central  Congressional  concems.41 

Nevertheless,  part  of  OTA's  job  is  to  frame  issues  in  a  broader  context  -  beyond  the  usual 
boundaries  of  committee  jurisdictions,  but  still  within  the  boundaries  of  overall  Congressional 
concem.42  in  order  to  orient  its  work  toward  comprehensive  TA  without  becoming  politically 
unrealistic  and  risking  irrelevance  for  the  Congress,  OTA  staff  deliberately  maneuver  to  get 
multiple  requests  for  the  same  study.  This  is  possible,  because  some  issues  spill  over  the 
jurisdictions  of  several  committees.  Multiple  requests  can  officially  enlarge  a  requested  study  to 
better  cover  overall  Congressional  interest 

OTA  program  managers  did  say  they  attempt  to  plan  both  long-term  and  short-term  issues  into  their 
programs'  assessments.  If  both  kinds  of  issues  cannot  be  combined  into  one  study,  then  it  is  the 
mix  of  projects  that  represents  OTA's  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  needs  for  assessments  with 
different  breadth  and  time  perspectives.43    Since  TA  -  as  it  is  practiced  -  has  become  so  accepted, 
the  major  questions  now  are  less  epistemological  and  more  practical:  Can  I  afford  to  do  it?  Do  I 
have  the  time?  Do  I  have  the  people  to  do  it?  Do  I  really  want  to  know  about  this  or  is  this  going 
to  bring  "bad  news"?44 


3'7john  Anddin,  op.eit. 
■^hn  a  Gibbou,  quoted  in,  John  Gibbons:  Puriuing  the  Conservaxor  Society,  op.eit^  p.  26 
d. 
4UH.  Pascben  a.  aL  Also,  John  Andelin,  opjcii 
4.1H.  Pascben  el  aL,  p.  A23 

42pei3on&I  communication  to  the  author  from  Dr.  John  Gibbons 
43h:  Pascben  ct  aL,  op.c«,  p.  A19 
*^\3i5  coiifidential  interview 
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X.  The  Practice  of  Performing  Technology  Assessment  at  OTA 

"^      ugh  intense  free-wheeling  interaction  with  Congressional  staff,  OTA  attempts  to  avoid  what 
L     Jutch  student  of  technology  assessment,  R.  Smits,  has  mentioned  is  a  danger  of  constructive 
TA,  namely  the  relative  neglect  of  "early  warning  TA"  and  "active  TA",  oriented  towards  the 
initiation  and  development  of  new,  long-term  policy .45    OTA  staff  have  been  able  to  considerably 
broaden  specific  Congressional  committee  requests  by  convincing  additional  committees  to  join  in 
the  study  requests  v^dth  themes  that  complement  the  original  request  in  ways  that  OTA  deems 
important  for  early  warning  and/or  the  development  of  expertise  in  areas  important  for  long-term 
policy  developments.  For  example, 

"In  1980,  OTA  began  monitoring  global  warming  issues,  especially  the  progress  on  understanding 
the  underlying  science,  but  congressional  concerns  at  the  time  required  us  to  devote  substantially 
more  attention  to  air  polllution  at  low  altitudes....This  earlier  work  on  air  pollution  and  energy  and 
our  efforts  to  remain  scientifically  current  prepared  us  well  for  the  public  policy  demands  of  1988. 
OTA  was  able  to  draw  upon  a  substantial  resource  of  expertise  and  information  not  only  to  respond 
to  immediate  congressional  inquires  about  weather  trends  and  global  warming,  but  also  to  quickly 
mount  an  effort  to  provide  the  101st  Congress  with  some  reasoned  options  to  slow  down  the 
'greenhouse  effect.'"^ 

Because  of  the  intense  interaction  between  OTA  and  Congressional  staff,  the  origin  of  requests  to 
OTA  is  not,  as  a  Congressional  staff  member  put  it,  "crisp".  An  OTA  classification  of  the  sources 
of  thirty  OTA  study  proposals  revealed  that  nine  arose  out  of  mutual  Congressional  committee  and 
OTA  staff  discussions,  either  as  follow-up  to  previous  OTA  analysis  or  testimony,  or  as  an  open- 
ended  discussion  of  possible  future  OTA  work.  Nineteen  had  a  Congressional  committee  telephone 
or  letter  inquiry  as  at  least  one  source  of  the  proposal.  One  of  these  telephone  inquiries  led  to 
discussion  with  OTA  and  was  followed  by  a  request  letter.  Only  two  study  proposals  came 
p-rlusively  from  OTA,  i.e.  had  no  source  other  than  an  OTA  single  idea  or  a  Congressional 

mittee  choice  among  several  OTA  ideas.  We  can  conclude  that  OTA  neither  dominates  nor  is 
Guminated  by  its  Congressional  clients. 

The  mandated  coordination  with  other  Congressional  support  agencies  prevents  potential  critics  of 
OTA  studies  from  discrediting  OTA  results  by  reference  to  contrary  results  from  the  other  agencies. 
All  study  proposals  are  coordinated  with  the  General  Accounting  Office(GAO),  the  Congressional 
Research  Service(CRS),  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office(CBO)  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  enlist  cooperation  where  appropriate. 

The  Technology  Assessment  Board(TAB),  in  considering  whether  to  authorize  a  specific 
assessment  and  the  approval  of  funds  for  it,  has  among  its  selection  criteria,  three  that  are  specially 
related  to  utilization: 

Is  this  now  or  is  it  likely  to  become  a  major  national  issue? 

Can  OTA  make  a  unique  contribution.or  could  the  requested  activity  be  done  effectively  by 
the  requesting  committee  or  another  agency  of  Congress? 

What  is  the  likelihood  of  Congressional  action  in  response  to  this  assessment? 

Advisory  panels  are  essential  elements  of  OTA  studies.  They  assure  that  all  interests  that  could  be 
affected  by  a  technology  are  considered  in  setting  the  goals  and  priorities  of  analysis,  and 
determining  the  research  questions  and  alternative  policy  scenarios  presented.  Assistant  OTA 
Director  John  Andelin  says,  "in  many  cases  they(the  Advisory  Panel)  do  as  much  work  criticizing 
us  as  we  do  producing  the  work.  We  have  gotten  hundreds  of  pages  of  criticism  on  fifty-page 

'.mal  documents."47  But  the  goal  of  including  all  stakeholder  groups  involves  threats  to  quality. 

jly  on,  according  to  a  former  top  OTA  official,  the  motto  of  advisory  groups  was,  "A  study  is 


*5r.  Smits,  opjM^  pp.  14-15 

^Annual  Report  to  the  Congress:  Fiscal  Year  1988,  Congress  of  the  Uoiled  Stales,  OSice  of  Technology  Assessment,  Maicb  1989.  fS 

47 John  Andelin,  opxil^  p.  17  of  transcript 
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okay  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  offends  my  interest  group. "48    it  -would  be  important  to  examine 
the  ways  that  OTA  balances  these  two  aspects  of  its  advisory  panels. 

S.-^ping  the  future,  not  predicting  it  is  an  OTA  maxim.  Congress  is  a  vehicle  for  democratic 
intervention  in  the  societal  future.  OTA  attempts  to  show  how  bundles  of  possible  actions  are 
likely  to  affect  the  future.  As  OTA  Director  Gibbons  phrases  it,  OTA  shows  Congress  "what  things 
done  now  might  affect  the  future."49  OTA  attempts  to  show  Congress  that  it  is  constrained  to 
certain  "reasonable"  choices.  These  choices  are  different  philosophically,  affect  various  elements 
of  the  society  differently,  and  are  exhaustive  of  the  realistic  choices.50 

OTA  is  eclectic  In  its  methods  of  analysis,  because  teciinology  assessment  is  a  goal-driven,  not  a 
method-driven  analysis.  The  method  used,  whether  quantitative  or  qualitative,  is  the  one  that 
produces  the  best  verifiable  and  reliable  information  within  OTA's  budget  and  time  constraints. 
OTA  has  found  that  qualitative  methods,  although  inappropriate  when  detailed  information  or 
highly  quantitative  estimates  are  needed,  e.g.  of  amounts  of  SO2  reduction  expected  by  a  new  Clean 
Air  Act,  are  quite  effective  for  obtaining  large  amounts  of  information  fairly  rapidly.  Frequently, 
qualitative  methods,  such  as  structured  group  interaction  (Nominal  Group  Technique,  Ideawriting, 
Delphi  Survey)  between  people  with  differing  viewpoints  produce  the  issues  and  options  whose 
effects  can  be  compared  to  a  limited  degree  qualitatively.  OTA  practice  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  "qualitative  analysis  is  probably  the  only  way  to  discover  the  unintended  impacts  tliat  could 
be  very  important.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  discover  these  by  relying  solely  on  quantitative 
methods.  Creativity  most  often  comes  fi-om  the  interactions  among  various  types  of  people,  rather 
than  fi-om  formal  analyses.  "51 

The  role  of  contractors  has  diminished  over  the  lifespan  of  OTA.  Unlike  NOTA,  which  depends 
upon  an  infrastructure  of  TA-performing  groups,  OTA  only  needs  contractors  who  do  relatively 
narrowly-defined  scientific  and  technical  studies.  OTA  learned  early  on  that  it  could  not  produce 
'■'".ntifically-founded  policy  options  tailored  to  Congressional  needs  by  contracting  out  whole 

ies  and  putting  another  cover  on  them.    Currently,  OTA  contracts  out  about  half  the  work  for  a 
particular  assessment  study.  Each  year,  roughly  2000  people  from  universities,  private 
corporations,  state  and  local  governments,  and  federal  agencies  do  work  under  contract  or  otherwise 
assist  OTA  in  its  assessment  work. 

Yet,  the  boundaries  of  the  studies,  the  organization,  the  writing,  and  the  presentation  of  the  material 
are  firmly  in  the  hands  of  OTA  staff.  The  balancing  act  tiiat  is  an  OTA  smdy  is  well  characterized 
by  Assistant  Director  John  Andelin:  "What  we  try  hard  to  do  is  to  analyze  each  issue  just  to  the 
"proper"  depth:  far  enough  that  your  answers  will  not  change  much  if  you  do  more,  but  just 
enough  to  be  done  in  time  for  somebody  to  use  the  answer.52 

OTA's  lack  of  support  for  a  national  TA  infrastructure  in  the  U.S.  gives  OTA  practically  a 
monopoly  over  TA  oriented  toward  presenting  policy  options  to  the  federal  government  TA 
capability  that  might  come  up  with  a  different  assessment  of  a  technology  and  government's 
options  in  shaping  it  are  not  regularly  financially  supported  as  they  are,  however  inadequately,  by 
the  Dutch  government,  for  example.53 


'^198S  conCdentiil  intemew 

"-ihn  H.  Gibbons,  quoted  in,  John  Gibboni:  Pursuing  the  Conservator  Society,  opxil.,  p.  26. 
tm  Aodelin,  opxit.,  pp.  26-27  of  cransoipt 
5 1  Alan  Crane  and  Bob  Friedman.  "Lectnn  Notes:  Six  Day  Coorae  on  Technology  Assessment  and  OTA,"  presented  at  Ibe  tequesl  of  tbe  Chinese 
Academy  of  Sdences,  JiUy  1985,  Lecture  2,  p.  4 
32john  Andelin,  opxit.,  p.  21  of  transcript 

53For  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  and  building  up  a  pluriform  TA  infiastincture  for  Dutch  needs,  see,  R.  Smils,  Technology  Assessment  in  the 
Netherlands,  June  1988,  pp.  12-13 
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Public  Participation.  A  recent  study  of  OTA  concludes  that  "the  role  of  OTA  as  an  instrument  for 
policy  advice  to  Congress  limits  the  possible  degree  ©/(direct  ciuztn)  participation.  More  citizen 
i-    ^(vement  could  lead  OTA  to  act  as  a  decisionmaking  supplement  and  thereby  contradict  goals 
I      /unctions  of  Congress.  "^^   The  uncertainty  that  has  persisted  concerning  citizen  participation 
in  TA  was  first  raised  by  the  1969  study  on  TA  performed  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Public 
Policy(COSPUP)  of  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  committee  report  acknowledged 
that  the  essential  points  of  technological  debates  should  be  open  to  the  public,  but  it  also  pictured 
public  reaction  as  often  irrational,  emotional  and  fraught  with  bickering.55   OTA's  input  from  the 
so-called  general  public  comes  from  public  opinion  polls.56 

OTA  does  use  citizen  participation  to  gather  information  on  how  the  affected  public 
("stakeholders")  will  react  to  the  technology  under  study,  e.g.  produce  it,  buy  it,  utilize  it  innovative 
ways,  etc.57  Because  OTA's  client  is  an  elected  body  whose  individual  members  want  to  be 
reelected,  OTA  brings  important  stakeholders  into  a  study's  advisory  panel  to  help  scope  the  study 
and  review  the  final  report  By  coopting  stakeholders  onto  the  advisory  panel,  OTA  not  only 
assures  itself  of  expert  advice  but  legitimizes  the  final  report,  making  it  difficult  to  charge  OTA 
with  bias  in  its  analysis. 

Draft  Report  Review  System.  OTA  has  found  out  that  the  firuit  of  its  work  on  a  study  can  be 
spoiled  by  the  political  controversy  surrounding  complaints  from  those  whose  viewpoints  were  left 
out,  perhaps,  inadvertently,  even  if  those  viewpoints  have  little  credence  with  OTA  analysts.  The 
extensive  review  system  attempts  to  ensure  that  all  facts  and  points  of  view  are  considered  before 
the  final  assessment  is  released  and  sort  out  genuine  agreement  and  disagreement58 

Because  OTA  draft  reports  or  parts  of  those  reports  are  reviewed  by  up  to  120  people,  the  contents 
are  often  leaked.  This  used  to  cause  OTA  great  concern,  but  OTA  has  learned  to  use  the  reactions 
to  the  imavoidable  leaks  to  its  advantage.  TTie  reactions  to  leaks  enable  OTA  to  understand  better 
what  the  unresolved  controversial  issues  are  before  it  has  to  take  an  official  stance.59  When  OTA 

drawn  fire  from  various  interest  groups,  it  can  always  claim  that  what  has  been  criticized  is  only 
4.  -.raft  version  of  the  report  and  that  the  criticisms  raised  will  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
final  report. 

Technology  Assessment  Board  authorization  of  an  OTA  report  The  limitation  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  TAB  to  vouching  only  for  process  upon  the  release  of  a  study  reduces 
Congressmen's  political  need  to  attempt  to  influence  the  content  of  OTA  studies.  The  TAB  is 
carefiil  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  "approve"  a  study  for  release;  it  "authorizes"  the  release  of  a 
study.  Authorization  for  release  means  that  the  TAB  is  satisfied  that  the  proper  and  accepted 
procedures  have  been  followed  in  obtaining  approval  for  a  study  proposal  and  its  budgeting,  for  the 
establishment  and  functioning  of  the  Advisory  Panel  for  the  study,  and  that  the  principles  of 
objectivity  and  neutrality  have  been  upheld.  Moreover,  an  OTA  whose  studies  were  held  up  until 
the  TAB  approved  the  content  could  hardly  provide  timely  information  to  Congress,  for  the  time 
spent  on  OTA  matters  by  TAB  members  is  minimal. 

When  OTA  delivers  its  work  to  the  Technology  Assessment  Board(TAB),  it  tells  TAB  who  has 
objected  to  the  work,  why,  and  what  OTA  has  done  that  treats  that  concern  fairly.  Thus,  TAB 
knows  who  will  attack  and  for  what  reason  the  work  will  be  attacked.  According  to  Assistant 
Director  John  Andelin,  TAB  "likes  that,  because  one  thing  that  legislators  do  not  like  is  being 
surprised  by  an  argument  they  have  not  heard.  They  can  deal  with  what  they  heard....60 


^^Manfred  RedeUs  and  Micbael  Staolce,  'Citiiat  Partkipaiion  in  Technology  Assessment:  Practice  at  the  Congressional  Office  cfTechnology 

Assessment,'  Intact  Assessment  Bulletin,  VoL  6,  No.  1,  1988.  p.  67 

53 Alan  L.  Ponei,  Fredoick  A.  Rosini,  Sumle;  R.  Caipents.  opjM.,  p.  33 

e.  Nuclear  Powa  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty  (Washington,  D.C.:U.S.  Congress,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  OTA-E-216,  Februaiy  1984, 
.  ..^ipter  8 

STpa  example,  see.  Ibid,  p.  7 
58john  Andelin,  op^t.,  p.  19  of  nnscripl 
59 198  J  confidential  inteiview 
fiOlohn  Andelin,  opjcit.,  p.  23  of  transcrq)t 
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XL  Effects  of  OTA  Upon  the  Public  Policy  Debate:  Scientification  of  Policymaking  and/or  the 
P      'cization  of  Science? 

Congress  has  been  very  careful  to  guard  its  political  prerogative  by  not  allowing  science  and 
technology  policy  to  become  "scientificized",  that  is,  to  be  determined  by  technocratic  claims. 
OTA's  task  has  been  to  increase  the  factual  and  analytical  capabilities  of  Congress  so  that  political 
choices  are  made  with  as  much  understanding  of  their  implications  as  practically  possible.  Because 
of  the  various  interests  represented  in  it,  Congress  as  a  body  has  not  desired  the  politicization  of 
science  and  the  scientific  community  knows  that  it  cannot  win  OTA  for  one  approach  or  another. 

Neutrality,  as  already  pointed  out  above,  is  not,  in  the  political  environment  in  which  OTA  works, 
just  analysis.   OTA  has  learned  "that  one  can  do  an  absolutely  objective  analysis  and  depending 
upon  to  whom  you  deliver  it,  and  even  when  you  deliver  it,  you  can  bias  the  results.  So,  no  matter 
who  asks  us  for  a  work,  we  deliver  it  to  all  parties  at  interest  simultaneously,"  for  example,  the 
majority  and  minority,  regional  factions.61 

The  timing  of  a  study's  release  has  also  been  recognized  to  be  an  important  element  of  neutrality. 
John  Andelin  has  observed,  "...if  we  release  our  work  too  late  in  the  process  compared  with  when  a 
vote  will  occur,  those  groups  with  the  largest  staff  or  the  greater  familiarity  with  the  problem  can 
assimilate  what  we  have  done  faster  and  use  it  to  the  disadvaraage  of  those  without  much  staff  or 
previous  history  in  the  problem.  So,  we  never  release  our  work  just  before  some  event  of 
importance.  We  do  not  release  within  a  few  months  of  any  election  to  avoid  giving  anyone  an 
advantage. "^^ 

Choosing  to  perform  or  not  perform  a  study  is  another  aspect  of  neutrality.  John  Andelin 
reported,  "/  was  surprised  five  or  six  years  ago,  that  one  can  take  sides  even  by  choosing  to  do  the 
w'k  before  you  have  done  anything.  We  were  asked  to  look  into  an  issue;  with  a.  little  bit  of 
i        ligation  we  discovered  that  if  we  said,  'Yes,  we  will  look  at  it',  the  person  asking  for  the  study, 
wno  did  not  care  about  the  answer,  could  say,  'Let  us  defer  a  decision  on  this  matter  for  a  year, 
until  OTA  does  its  work.'  If  we  said,  'No,  we  will  not  perform  this  study,'  we  were  siding  with  that 
person's  opposition."^^ 

In  briefing  Congressmen  and  their  staffs,  OTA  gives  careful  attention  to  neutrality.  If  someone 
requests  a  briefing,  OTA  asks  those  with  an  opposing  position  if  they  would  also  like  a  briefing.64 

Xn.  TA  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  Aca 

demia 

According  to  a  leading  private  practitioner  of  technology  assessment  and  former  OTA 
administrator,  the  term,  technology  assessment  is  sufficiently  ambiguous  that  people  in  the  U.S. 
have  adopted  it  for  quite  different  purposes.  Much  of  TA  has  been  assimilated  by  various  agencies, 
under  different  names  and  in  convenient  bureaucratic  formats.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
has  a  Technology  Assessment  Program  that  just  counts  patents.65    Some  agencies,  such  as  NASA, 
have  adapted  the  concept  to  mean  technological  feasibility,  or  the  technological  base  for  doing 
something.  They  have  eliminated  the  secondary  effects  and  policy  side  of  TA.66  As  early  as 
1972,  Vary  Coates  identified  86  offices  within  federal  agencies  concerned  with  technological 
programs  and  projects,  with  1 1  claiming  TA  to  be  the  major  function  of  their  office.  However,  as 
she  later  noted:  "Until  these  activities  are  integrated  to  inform  the  policy-maker,  there  is  no 
Technology  Assessmera  no  matter  how  much  that  term  may  be  used  or  insisted  upon.  "67 


*'  "-J,  p.  14  of  tnnscript 
,p.lS 

6*/bul.,  p.  16 
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66lbid. 

^''"Pnsideat't  Mesugc*  ISTA  Joumal  2  (3),  p.  5.  qooted  in  Alan  L.  Poner,  Rederick  A.  Rotini,  SunJey  R.  Carpenter,  opjrit^  p.  35 
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Within  Executive  agencies.  Technology  Assessment  in  any  formal  or  organizational  sense  has 
'      ily  disappeared,  for  two  reasons.  Each  agency  has  a  specific  mission  or  set  of  objectives, 

jsed  and  bounded  by  its  organic  legislation;  and  more  importantly,  its  policies  and  goals  are 
properly  and  necessarily  set  by  the  political  party  that  controls  the  Executive  branch—in  other 
words,  by  the  President—and  not  by  the  Congress,  in  which  all  parties  and  interests  are  represented. 
Technology  Assessment,  if  done  well,  may  call  these  goals  and  policies  into  question;  thus 
Technology  Assessments  within  agencies  tend  to  fall  quickly  into  either  discredit  if  badly  done,  or 
disfavor,  if  well  done.68 

Yet  Technology  Assessment,  as  an  approach  to  decisionmaking,  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
Executive  agencies.  There  is  a  general  rise  in  sensitivity  in  all  Federal  agencies  about  the  need  to 
give  greater  attention  to  side  effects,  unplanned  consequences,  and  down-stream  developments. 
Technology  Assessment  is,  in  a  sense,  a  partial  response  to  that  need,  but  the  agencies  handle  their 
concerns  not  merely  through  that  model  but  by  other  mechanisms.69 

Even  though  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  institution  to  the 
spread  of  technology  assessment  nationally  and  internationally,  a  former  NSF  official  and  later, 
OTA  administrator,  would  not  advise  using  the  NSF  as  a  model,  because  it  abides  by  disciplinary 
boundaries,  behavior  that  is  contrary  to  the  TA  concept.70  Moreover,  according  to  this  former  NSF 
official,  the  National  Science  Board,  the  governing  body  of  the  NSF,  is  hostile  to  anything  that  is 
not  so-called  pure  science.    Yet,  TA  was  conceived  as  applied  research,  research  enabling 
technologies  to  be  evaluated  and  directed.71 

With  about  $10  million,  NSF's  TA  program  supported  more  than  100  projects,  including  at  least  30 
comprehensive  TAs  and  several  methodological  studies  before  its  funding  was  wound  down  in 
order  to  support  a  research  proCTam  on  Decision,  Risk  and  Management  Sciences  in  the  Division  of 
Social  and  Economic  Sciences!' 2  The  goal  of  NSF  funding  was  to  create  a  base  of  researchers  who 
learned  TA  by  performing  it  However,  the  formal  activities  in  technology  assessment  ended  at 
i^^r  several  years  ago.73 

Joe  Coates,  a  former  program  manager  at  the  National  Science  Foundation(NSF),  acutely  analyzed 
the  fate  of  TA  within  the  universities: 

"A  Technology  Assessment  program  within  the  National  Science  Foundation  was  responsible  for 
funding  a  large  number  of  broad  scope  technology  assessments  of  varying  quality  during  the  late 
1970s.  In  doing  so,  it  nucleated  interdisciplinary  Technology  Assessment  centers  at  a  number  of 
universities.  In  spite  of  the  impressive  and  critically  important  contribution  made  to  Technology 
Assessment  by  these  university  groups,  most  or  all  of  them  have,  sadly,  gone  out  of  existence.  Once 
NSF  funding  for  them  faltered...they  could  not  sustain  themselves  within  the  university  environment. 
The  reward  structure  within  universities  is  inherently  destructive  of  interdisciplinary  team  efforts, 
and  universities  lack  any  effective  tie  or  conduit  to  decision-makers.  Their  Technology  Assessments 
must  be  directed  toward  the  general  informed  public,  and  the  subtle  and  complex  conclusions  of  a 
Technology  Assessment...are  not  usually  well  suited  to  be  a  galvanizing  theme  for  public 
activism.^  ^ 


68Coa«ei,  op^.,  pp.  33-34 

70l9gS  coofideDtial  iiuernew 

^ISee,  National  Science  Foundatioii,  "Exploraioiy  Researcb  and  Systems  Analysis,  Pit>gfam  Reports",  VoL  I,  No.  2,  Washington,  D.C  April  1977; 

al  Science  Foondalion,  'Status  of  Technology  Assessment.  FY  1978-80*  (mamisctipt):  National  Science  Foundation,  "Risk  Analysis  Program* 
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XrV.  Conclusion 


.*"       iss,  like  beauty,  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  Certainly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S. 
Cv,..gress,  OTA  has,  after  a  number  of  turbulent  years,  developed  into  a  success.  OTA  continually 
satisfies  the  goals  of  the  Technology  Assessment  Act  The  strength  of  OTA  is  its  process.  By  its 
understanding  of  the  legislature  -  a  result  of  frequent  interaction  with  Congressional  staff  -  OTA 
takes  technical  information  and  organizes  and  presents  it  in  ways  that  help  answer  Congressmen's 
questions  and  make  those  policymakers  aware  of  what  is  policy  relevant  OTA  has  improved  the 
oversight  function  of  Congress  vis  a  vis  the  Executive  Branch  and  it  has  saved  large  amounts  of 
public  monies  by  pointing  out  to  Congress  alternative  more  economical  paths  to  desired  goals.  It 
satisfies  Congress'  need  to  know  about  the  effects  of  pending  information  without  losing  sight  of 
the  goal  of  anticipating  what  kinds  of  technology-related  issues  Congress  will  need  to  deal  with  in 
the  longer-term.  It  has  done  all  this  while  remaining  objective  and  neutral  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
those  terms. 

Although  the  success  of  OTA  has  not  led  to  the  blooming  of  technology  assessment  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  differentiated  impact  assessment  has  blossomed  and  is  institutionalized  in  the 
International  Association  for  Impact  Assessment(IAIA).  Recent  annual  meetings  of  the  lAIA  in 
Holland,  Barbados,  Australia,  and  Canada  have  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  poUticians, 
goveminent  officials,  and  persons  from  the  private  sector.  Moreover,  the  LAIA  is  fostering 
approaches  to  reintegrate  economic,social,  environmental,  urban  and  regional  impact  assessment  by 
making  the  clients  of  impact  assessment  aware  that  partial  or  sectoral  impact  assessments  may  miss 
major  unanticipated  impacts  of  technologies  or  programs.  Perhaps,  the  TA  theoreticians  were 
ahead  of  the  practitioners.  It  spears  as  if  partial,  or  sectoral  impact  assessments  had  to  be 
performed  before  more  integrative  (comprehensive)  approaches  could  be  routinely  successful  and 
accepted  in  practice. 
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The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  is  physically 
isolated  from  the  political  hustle  of  Washington  D.C.,  but 
functionally,  it  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  city's  politics. 
Although  it  is  a  Congressional  agency,  it  is  located  six  blocks 
away  from  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  direction  opposite  that  of  most  of 
the  federal  agencies.   Inside  the  placid  red  brick  building,  the 
staff  members,  most  of  whom  have  advanced  degrees,  work  at  a  pace 
more  typical  of  an  academic  than  a  political  institution,  spending 
an  average  of  18-24  months  on  each  assessment.^   However,  the 
tensions  characteristic  of  American  politics  gave  birth  to  the  OTA 
and  have  shaped  its  life.   When  Congress  established  the  OTA  in 
1972,  it  was  seeking  a  way  to  evaluate  developments  in  science  and 
technology  independently  from  both  the  executive  branch  and  daily 
political  pressures.   Since  then,  the  OTA  has  evolved  through  the 
tug  and  pull  of  the  tensions  typical  of  legislature-executive  and 
legislature-agency  relationships . 

The  OTA's  dual  functions,  providing  information  free  from  both 
executive  branch  and  political  bias,  have  been  carried  out  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  through  the  years.   The  two  goals, 
though  simply  stated,  have  not  been  easy  to  implement .   Congress 
deliberately  made  the  OTA  a  Congressional,  rather  than  an  executive 
or  independent,  agency.   Despite  its  organizational  placement,  the 
OTA  was  a  weak  counter-executive  force  in  its  early  years. 
However,  in  the  eighties,  the  OTA  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
on  technological  issues.   Proponents  of  the  OTA  envisioned  that 
scientific  experts  would  faithfully  carry  out  "technology 
assessment, "  providing  a  "thorough  and  balanced  analysis"  of  any 
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given  technology's  societal  impacts.    Plagued  by  charges  of 
politicization  during  the  seventies,  the  OTA  today  is  widely 
praised  as  a  "dispassionate  scientific  observer."^   Despite,  or 
perhaps  because  of,  the  institutional  tensions  created  by  check  and 
balance  government,  the  OTA  has  become  a  unique  and  useful  agency, 
turning  out  high  calibre  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  complex 
technological  issues. 
Legislature  vs.  Executive 

The  perpetual  balance-of-power  seesaw  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  seemed  to  be  tipping  in  favor  of  the  latter 
in  the  early  seventies.   Part  of  the  imbalance  was  the  result  of 
unequal  access  to  information.   Congressmen  were  "acutely  aware, "^ 
in  the  words  of  Representative  Jack  Brooks,  that  their  information 
resources  simply  did  not  match  those  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
Representative  Everett  Jordan  agreed  that  "most  often  we  get  from 
[the  executive]  only  what  they  want  to  give  us."^   For  instance, 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Transportation  had  access  to  one  million 
dollars,  over  50  professionals,  and  oatside  contractors  to  complete 
a  comprehensive  study  of  civil  aviation  research  and  development. 
Lamented  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  "If  Congress  is  called  upon  to 
pass  legislation  arising  from  that  study's  recommendations,  how 
much  staff  support  will  Congress  have  available  to  evaluate  those 
recommendat  ions  ? " ^ 

Congress  created  a  variety  of  support  agencies  in  the 
seventies  in  an  effort  to  "stem  the  tide  towards  an  imperial 
Presidency."''   The  1970  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  authorized 

more  extensive  and  intensive  review  of  executive  programs  and 

o 
budgets. °   It  also  established  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
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to  provide  quick  answers  to  daily  questions  from  Congress .   The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  was  created  in  1974  to  balance  control 
over  fiscal  policy,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  had 
existed  since  1921,  expanded  its  functions  to  include  substantive 
review  as  well  as  auditing  of  executive  programs.    One  reason  for 
the  OTA's  creation  was  stated  in  the  Act:   "the  Federal  agencies 
presently  responsible  directly  to  the  Congress  are  not  designed  to 
provide  the  legislative  branch  with  adequate  and  timely 
information,-  independently  developed,  relating  to  the  potential 
impact  of  technological  application..."^'^ 

The  final  impetus  for  passage  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Act,  which  had  been  discussed  in  various  forms  since  1965,  came 
from  Congress'  fear  that  its  role  in  science  and  technology  policy 
was  becoming  increasingly  "perfunctory."^^   Since  these  issues 
involved  not  only  the  usual  political  choices,  but  also  complex 
technical  matters,  the  executive  branch's  control  over  information 
gave  it  the  power  to  initiate  most  tecjinology  policies,  confining 
Congress'  role  to  the  appropriations  process,  "a  powerful  but 
relatively  unselective  instrument  of  control. "^^  During  the  Nixon 
administration.  Congress  faced  a  barrage  of  technological 
proposals,  such  as  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  the  supersonic 
transport  (SST)  and  an  antiballistic  missile  system  (ABM) .   The 
debates  on  these  proposals  underscored  the  dangers  of  relying  on  • 
executive  branch  information.^^  The  information  available  on  the 
ABM  system  presented  almost  exclusively  the  administration 
point-of-view. ^^   The  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OST)  recommended  "termination"  of  the  SST  because  of  a  plethora  of 
problems  ranging  from  technical  risks  to  availability  of  capital  to 
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environmental  hazards.   However,  Nixon  suppressed  the  report  and 
made  his  pro-SST  announcement  six  months  after  receiving  it.^^ 
Representative  Mosher  summarized  Congressional  sentiment  during  the 
OTA  hearings:   "We  need  to  be  much  more  sure  of  ourselves,  from  our 
own  sources,  to  properly  challenge  the  agency  people,  to  probe 
deeply  their  advice,  to  more  effectively  force  them  to  justify 
their  testimony — to  ask  the  sharper  questions,  demand  more  precise 
answers,  to  pose  better  alternatives."   Congressmen  justified  their 
antipathy  te  executive  control  over  technology  policy  with  populist 
rhetoric,  asserting  that  Congress  provided  the  best  forum  for  the 
public  to  express  its  concerns. ^^ 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  reflected  the  Congressional  desire 
for  an  independent  information  source.   It  sought  to  balance  the 
executive  branch  by  creating  an  information  source  which  was 
structurally  independent.   It  also  indirectly,  and  perhaps 
inadvertently,  created  an  office  with  the  potential  to  outweigh  the 
executive  by  authorizing  the  OTA  to  cqnduct  "technology 
assessments,"  an  approach  to  technology  policy  evaluation  fairly 
new  even  to  the  executive  branch.   Structurally,  the  original  bill 
provided  for  a  Technology  Assessment  Board,  which  would  direct  the 
operations  of  the  agency,  composed  of  four  Congressmen,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS) ,  four  members  of  the  public  and  the  Director  of  the ■ 
OTA.   Representative  Jack  Brooks,  chair  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  protested  that,  "we  are  giving  another 
agency  to  the  Executive,"  since  the  latter  seven  would  have  been 
selected  by  the  President  or  a  Presidential  appointee .  ^"^   The  final 
Act  created  an  all-Congressional  Board,  composed  of  six  Senators 
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and  six  Representatives,  and  the  Director  of  the  OTA  as  a  nonvoting 
member  appointed  by  the  Board,  relegating  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Director  of  the  CRS  and  public  members  to  the  Advisory  Council, 
which  had  a  vaguely  defined  role  and  minimal  authority.  ° 

The  Act  defined  "technology  assessment"  broadly  to  include 
analysis  "of  all  significant  primary,  secondary,  indirect  and 
delayed  consequences  or  impacts,  present  and  foreseen,  of  a 
technological  innovation  on  society,  the  environment  or  the 
economy . "^^  "  Because  "technology  assessment"  was  envisioned  as  a 
uniquely  powerful  form  of  analysis,  functioning  as  an  "early 
warning  system, "  Congress,  in  theory,  had  the  analytical  power  not 
only  to  respond  to  the  executive  initiatives,  but  also  to  propose 
its  own,  possibly  superior,  technology  policies. 
Phase  I:   1972-1977 

After  the  passage  of  the  Technology  Assessment  Act,  Congress 
had  its  independent  information  source,  on  paper.   However,  during 
the  tenure  of  its  first  Director,  former  Congressman  Emilio 
Daddario  who  fathered  the  OTA  concept,  the  office  was  a  light 
counterweight  to  executive  staffs,  although  it  did  demonstrate  its 
greater  potential  in  a  few  studies  of  executive  programs.   Both  the 
scope  and  scale  of  the  OTA's  work  were  limited.   At  the  start,  the 
OTA's  work  did  not  cover  comprehensive  subject  areas,  but  instead 
clustered  around  topics  related  to  the  interests  of  particular 
Congressmen  and  the  expertises  of  the  first  OTA  staff  members.   By 
the  end  of  1977,  the  OTA  had  completed  38  reports.   The  first  two, 
completed  in  1974,  studied  drug  bioequivalence  and  national 
materials  policy.   During  1975  and  1976,  the  OTA  finished  22 
reports,  eight  of  which  were  energy-related  and  another  eight 
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transportation-  related. 2*^   By  1977,  the  topics  were  more 
dispersed,  although  estimates  for  that  fiscal  year  showed  that  23% 
of  the  budget  was  spent  on  energy  studies,  22%  on  materials,  and 
15%  on  transportation.^^   Conspicuously  absent  from  the  OTA's  early 
agenda  were  major  technological  proposals  involving  the  military, 
space,  and  the  environment.   For  instance,  key  proposals  on  the  B-1 
Bomber,  the  breeder  reactor,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  during  the 
mid-seventies  received  no  attention  from  the  OTA.^^   Furthermore, 
as  a  matter-of  scale,  OTA's  efforts  did  not  even  approach  those  of 
the  executive  branch.   While  the  executive  spent  $15  million  on  the 
environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline,  the  OTA 
spent  $45,099  on  a  study  of  oil  tanker  safety;  the  Project 
Independence  Blueprint  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  cost 
$10  million  while  the  OTA  allocated  $36,580  to  study  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration's  1976  budget. ^-^ 

However,  in  the  studies  which  it  did  conduct,  the  OTA 
demonstrated  its  value  as  an  independent  information  source.   Its 
study  on  the  bioequival'ence  of  drugs  contributed  to  the  adoption  of 
tighter  quality  controls  by  the  FDA.^^   In  1976,  during  Senate 
hearings  on  U.S.  strategic  policy,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
claimed  that  in  a  limited  nuclear  war,  in  which  the  Soviets 
targeted  U.S.  military  installations  only,  less  than  a  million 
Americans  would  die.   The  OTA  countered  with  a  finding  that  20 
million  deaths  would  occur. ^^   Finally,  even  when  the  OTA  was  not 
contradicting  executive  information,  it  was  still,  in  a  general 
sense,  fulfilling  its  mission  by  providing  independently  developed 
information  on  scientific  issues. 

The  OTA's  inability  to  balance  the  executive  information  flow 
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during  Daddario's  term  was  largely  the  result  of  the  growing  pains 
of  a  new  agency.   The  OTA  was  ill-equipped  to  combat  the  executive 
branch.   Despite  the  Act's  passage  in  1972,  the  first 
appropriations  were  not  made  until  1974,  and  then  it  was  for  less 
than  half  of  the  original  $5  million  requested.   Subsequent 
appropriations  increased,  from  $4  million  in  1975  to  $6.8  million 
in  1977,2^  but  still  gave  the  OTA  limited  resources  to  study  the 
wide  range  of  executive  programs .   The  staff  was  scattered 
throughout  the  House  and  Senate  buildings,  making  coordination  of 

agency  activities  exceedingly  difficult,  until  1978,  when  the 

27 
office  was  finally  given  its  own  space  at  its  current  location.'' 

The  OTA  was  also  preoccupied  with  internal  organizational 

difficulties  typical  of  new  agencies.   The  respective  roles  of  the 

Board,  the  Director,  and  particularly  the  Advisory  Council,  had  to 

be  defined  through  much  trial  and  error. ^°   Because  the  agency  was 

neither  well-known  nor  firmly  established  within  the  Congress,  the 

Congressmen  themselves  undermined  the-JDf f ice ' s  full  potential  as  a 

counter-executive  agency,  simply  by  failing  to  request  studies  on 

major  executive  projects.   For  instance,  the  OTA's  findings  on  the 

effects  of  limited  nuclear  war  were  not  issued  as  part  of  a  formal 

assessment  of  strategic  policy,  since  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  opposed  the  office's  involvement  in  military  topics.''^ 

Without  leadership  from  the  Congress,  Daddario  hesitated  to  have 

the  OTA  pursue  studies  of  major  executive  proposals,  fearing  that 

the  infant  agency  would  be  destroyed  by  the  political 

controversy . ^^ 

The  concept  of  "technology  assessment"  was  a  unique  one  which 

gave  Congress  the  potential  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  executive 
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branch,  since  it  was  supposed  to  provide  comprehensive  analyses  of 
policy  options  and  impacts  superior  to  conventional  technology 
policy  analyses.   The  executive  branch  may  have  dominated  access  to 
scientific  information,  but  it  had  also  just  discovered  the  notion 
of  "technology  assessment,"  and  during  the  seventies  simply  did  not 
devote  much  effort  to  its  development.   As  one  Advisory  Council 
member  pointed  out,  "At  the  time  OTA  was  created,  no  other 
institution  existed  in  America  whose  primary  purpose  was  the 
conduct  of  technology  assessments  for  the  use  of  policy  makers.  "^-^ 
The  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (OST)  had  just 
begun  to  experiment  with  assessments  when  it  was  abolished  in 
President  Nixon's  1973  reorganization  plan,^^  prompting  one  Kennedy 
staff  member  to  assert,  "[OTA's]  activities  will  be  the  principal 
focus  for  science  policy  in  the  country,  by  stepping  into  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  demise  of  OST."-^^   Although  President  Ford's 
administration  favored  a  strong  executive  science  advice  structure, 
it  wasn't  until  1976  that  the  OST  was-reincarnated  as  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP) .   Although  the  OSTP  survived 
an  early  attempt  by  the  Carter  administration  to  abolish  it  again, 
it  had  no  mandate  to  conduct  comprehensive  technology  assessments, 
and  was  barred  from  addressing  major  topics  such  as  defense  and 
energy. ^^   Other  executive  agencies  which  could  have  served  a 
technology  assessment  function  often  limited  analysis  to  a  few 
impacts  on  a  small  part  of  society. ^^   The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB) ,  best  situated  to  "evaluat[e]  programs  with  major 
technological  components  against  other  such  programs, "  simply  did 
not  get  involved  in  technology  assessment  .-^^ 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) ,  to  which  the  OST's 
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functions  were  transferred,  was  the  main  source  of  executive 
technology  assessments.   Although  the  NSF's  technology  assessment 
philosophy  was  very  close  to  that  of  the  OTA,  its  program  was  not 
as  broad  as  the  OTA's  was  envisioned  to  be,  nor  was  it  the  focus  of 
NSF's  activities.   Between  1971  and  1978,  the  NSF  conducted  94 
technology  assessment  projects,  spending  $9.8  million.^'   In 
contrast,  between  1974,  when  the  OTA  actually  began  operations  and 
1978,  the  OTA  spent  27.8  million,  nearly  three  times  as  much,  for 
57  completed  studies  and  50  studies  in  progress. -^^   Although  a  few 
of  the  topics  addressed  by  the  NSF  were  fairly  broad,  such  as  urban 
solid  waste  and  robotics,  many  were  somewhat  obscure,  apparently 
reflecting  specific  projects  developed  through  government -supported 
programs,  such  as  hail  suppression,  snowpack  augmentation,  metric 
conversion,  and  integrated  hog  farming.-'^   Finally,  the  NSF  focused 
far  more  than  the  OTA  did  on  developing  technology  assessment 
methodology  rather  than  applying  it  on  a  widespread  scale. ''^ 

Despite  the  vacuum  in  executive  bcanch  technology  assessment, 
and  the  OTA's  specific  mandate,  the  office  was  unable  to  produce 
technology  assessments  which  consistently  countered  the  executive 
branch's  reports,  partly  because  of  the  difficulties  already 
mentioned  in  setting  up  a  new  agency,  but  partly  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  developing  and  implementing  a  new  methodology.   A 
number  of  the  early  studies,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  involved' 
neither  technology  nor  assessment  as  defined  in  the  Act.   Some  were 
strictly  technical  or  economic  studies,  rather  than  comprehensive 
assessments,  and  addressed  very  specific  problems  rather  than  broad 
issues  which  could  be  the  basis  of  major  Congressional  policy 
initiatives .   For  instance,  two  railroad  studies  focused  on  the 
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financial  viability  of  ConRail  and  funding  of  rail  rehabilitation. 
The  automobile  crash  recorder  study  was  a  technical  study  of  ways 
of  gathering  collision  data.'*^   Again,  however,  the  OTA  did 
demonstrate  its  potential  to  fill  the  executive  technology 
assessment  vacuum  through  some  studies  of  executive  programs.   A 
1975  OTA  report  criticized  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration's  (ERDA)  focus  on  technological  solutions,  and  lack 
of  long-range  planning.   In  1976,  a  comparative  report  concluded 
that  the  ERDA  had  adopted  some  of  the  OTA's  earlier  suggestions, 
such  as  an  increased  emphasis  on  conservation.   Similarly,  the 
OTA's  review  of  the  EPA's  five-year  outlook  criticized  the  lack  of 
long-range  environmental-management  strategies . ^^ 
Phase  II:   1978-present 

During  the  brief  tenure  of  the  OTA's  second  Director,  from 
1978-1979,  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the  current 
Director,  Dr.  John  Gibbons,  the  challenges  to  the  executive  branch 
which  were  the  exceptions  in  the  early  years  have  become 
increasingly  routine.    Director  Russell  Peterson  began  the  OTA's 
more  aggressive  approach  with  a  1978  study  which,  although  on  the 
seemingly  mundane  topic  of  "Nutrition  Research  Alternatives," 
harshly  criticized  a  1977  report  published  by  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP)  recommending  that 
the  OSTP  continue  coordinating  government  nutrition  research.''-^ 
Then  in  197  9,  the  OTA  released  a  report  on  a  project  much  more 
central  to  the  Carter  administration's  policy  plans.   The  study 
found  that  Carter's  synfuels  project  would  face  "considerable 
engineering  difficulty"  in  building  a  synthetic  fuel  production 
plant,  and  environmental  harms  resulting  from  new  coal  mine 
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44 
openings . ^^ 

In  1979,  a  third  Director  was  selected  for  the  OTA.   It  is 
during  this  period  that  the  OTA  has  built  up  considerable  clout 
against  the  executive  on  major  issues,  finally  fulfilling  its 
promise  to  balance,,  and  perhaps  even  tip,  the  seesaw  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.   The  scope  and 
scale  of  the  OTA's  work  have  increased  greatly.   Although  the 
budget  is  still  a  modest  $17  million, ^^  the  OTA  now  has  nine 
divisions,  covering  virtually  every  imaginable  area  affected  by 
science  and  technology,  from  medicine  to  communications  to 
agriculture.   An  entire  division  is  devoted  to  military 
applications.   In  the  eighties,  the  OTA  has  conducted  assessments 
on  a  range  of  controversial  topics,  including  acid  rain,  the  MX 
missile,  space  stations,  and  strategic  materials,  which  were  being 
simultaneously  studied  by  executive  branch  agencies.  ° 

The  OTA's  clashes  with  executive  views  have  become 
increasingly  visible  and  influential.-.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  pressured  the  OTA  to  come  out  with  a  less  "alarmist" 
report  on  the  release  of  genetically  engineered  organisms, 
betraying  its  fear  of  the  effect  of  an  OTA  report.^   The 
continuing  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive  for 
control  over  technology  information  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  controversial  debate  over  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI) .   The  OTA's  report  concluded  that  although 
SDI  could  provide  limited  defense  of  ICBM  silos  or  complicate  enemy 
attack  plans,  it  could  not  plausibly  assure  the  survival  of  U.S. 
society.   "With  that  concise  statement,  OTA  managed  to  do  what 
thousands  of  opponents  and  their  million-dollar  campaigns  had  been 
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unable  to  accomplish — tilt  Washington  political  opinion  ag 
SDI,"  stated  the  Federal  Times.  ^°   However,  the  executive  bra*., 
demonstrated  that  it  still  has  considerable  power  over  certain 
types  of  information,  by  delaying  the  report  in  classification 
reviews  for  nine  months,  and  ultimately  censoring  three  chapters. 
Gibbons  claims  that  those  chapters  "contain  absolutely  no  surprises 
for  the  Soviets.   You  have  to  ask  why  they're  denied  to  the 
American  people."^' 

The  OTA'S  successes  during  this  decade  have  been  a  function  of 
both  the  OTA'S  achievements,  and  the  executive  agencies'  failures. 
By  the  eighties,  the  OTA  had  existed  long  enough  to  outgrow  some  of 
its  worst  problems. ^^   Having  its  own  office  space  allowed  the 
agency's  staff  and  methodology  to  mature.   The  internal 
organizational  struggles  between  the  Board,  Director  and  Advisory 
Council  have  been  sufficiently  resolved  to  allow  smooth  operations, 
but  remain  as  healthy  checks  on  power.   Finally,  the  agency  has 
blossomed  under  the  diplomacy  and  continuity  of  Gibbons ' 
leadership. 

The  technology  assessment  failures  of  the  executive  agencies 
during  the  seventies  resulted  not  only  from  changing  presidential 
preferences,  but  also  from  inherent  executive  branch 
characteristics  which  continue  to  interfere  with  executive 
technology  assessment.   Executive  agencies  are  constrained  by  the 
administration's  short-term  orientation,  while  technology 
assessment  requires  early  warning  of  long-range  impacts.   The 
four-year  presidential  term  forces  executive  agencies  to  produce 
relatively  quick  answers;  a  typical  OTA  report  would  not  be 
completed  until  a  president's  term  was  almost  half  over.^^ 
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Perhaps  more  importantly,  executive  agencies  are  bound  by  the 
administration's  policy  views,  while  technology  assessment  requires 

t 

objectivity  and  thorough  analysis  of  all  impacts,  even  unpopular 
ones.   Presidents  often  decide  science  and  technology  policy  based 
on  politics  rather  than  the  science.   Kennedy  proceeded  with  the 
moon  project  for  political  reasons,  even  though  it  was  not  "good 
science. "^^   Nixon  supported  the  SST,  and  Carter  put  huge  federal 
subsidies  into  development  of  commercial  technologies,  despite 
contrary  advice  from  their  science  advisors. ^^   Of f-the-record 
accounts  of  Reagan's  SDI  decision  indicate  that  the  White  House 
science  adviser  was  informed  five  days  before  the  speech  announcing 
it.  54 

Executive  experts  may  be  inherently  biased  in  favor  of 
administration  policies,  or  even  when  they  are  not,  they  often  feel 
obligated  to  remain  loyal  to  the  administration.   An  executive 
agency  responsible  for  carrying  out  programs  "may  not  be  the  best 
assessor  of  its  own  activity. ..' since--it  is  primarily  interested  in 
its  own  survival  and  each  expert  assessor  has  a  bias  in  favor  of 
his  profession  and  his  job.'"^^  Experts  within  the  EPA  and  the 
ERDA  actually  agreed  with  the  OTA's  early  studies  of  their 
agencies'  programs  but  had  not  enforced  their  views. 5°   Today,  the 
OSTP's  role  in  the  SDI  debate  is  to  work  with  the  DOD  to  implement, 
not  assess,  the  president's  goal.^"^ 

The  OTA  is  better  situated  to  perform  technology  assessments 
than  executive  agencies.   Besides  the  fact  that  technology 
assessment  is  its  statutorily  defined  function,  the  OTA  does  not 
face  the  same  disadvantages  that  executive  agencies  do.   The  OTA 
can  afford  to  take  a  long-term  view  since  its  staff  does  not  turn 
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over  whenever  Congressmen  leave  office.   Furthermore,  the  535 
members  of  Congress  do  not  present  a  unified  policy  view  to  which 
the  OTA  must  be  loyal.   Finally,  Congress  did  its  best  to  insulate 
the  office  from  allegiance  to  any  political  party  or  particular 
Congressman  by  dividing  the  Board  membership  equally  between  House 
and  Senate,  Democrat  and  Republican. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress'  superior  ability  to 
conduct  technology  assessments  necessarily  translates  into  the 
ability  to  propose  superior  technology  policies.   Professor  Richard 
Barke  argues  that  Congress  will  always  be  the  "primarily  reactive 
part  of  the  science  and  technology  policy  process"  because  of  the 
president's  institutional  advantages.^"   For  instance,  the 
president  can  present  unified  policy  proposals,  unlike  the  diverse 
members  of  Congress  who  must  struggle  to  build  consensus  proposals, 
and  the  president  is  less  constrained  by  particular  interest  group 
pressures  since  he  represents  a  larger  constituency.   Although  the 
OTA  cannot  singlehandedly  overcome  alJ.  such  obstacles,  its 
existence  indisputably  enables  the  Congress  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  executive  initiatives,  and  gives  it  the  chance  to 
fulfill  its  Constitutional  role  as  legislator  in  the  area  of 
science  and  technology. 

Legislature  vs.  Agency 

The  drive  to  develop  "technology  assessment"  compelled  the 
passage  of  the  OTA  Act  as  much  as  the  desire  to  balance  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch.   As  envisioned  by  the  OTA's  creators, 
technology  assessment  would  be  conducted  free  from  day-to-day 
political  pressures,  providing  a  "thorough  and  balanced  analysis  of 
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all  significant  primary,  secondary,  indirect  and  delayed 
consequences  or  impacts,  present  and  foreseen,  of  a  technological 
innovation  on  society,  the  environment  or  the  economy".  -^   The 
experts  at  the  OTA  were  authorized  to  transcend  ordinary  political 
considerations  by  foreseeing  long-term  impacts  of  technology 
applications,  analyzing  all  potential  societal  impacts,  including 
those  which  would  ordinarily  be  politically  convenient  to  ignore, 
and  produci-ng  objective  reports.  ° 

However,  the  debate  over  the  OTA  Act  revealed  that  Congress' 
effort  to  promote  technology  assessment  was  deeply  ambivalent, 
unlike  its  unequivocal  desire  to  counter  the  executive.   The 
logical  consequence  of  technology  assessment  carried  out  in  its 
ideal  form  is  the  transfer  of  some  power  from  politicians  to 
technocrats.   Representative  Jack  Brooks  urged  during  the  debates 
that  "in  our  representative  system  the  experts  should  be  on  tap, 
not  on  top."°^   In  order  to  get  the  Adt  passed,  proponents,  such  as 
Daddario,  had  to  assure  Congressmen  that  the  OTA  would  be  "a  tool 
to  improve  decisions.   It  will  not  make  policy..."    And 
Representative  Charles  Mosher,  eventually  the  Board's  first 
vice-chairman  provided  this  eloquent  guarantee:   "...OTA  shall  not 
in  any  way  usurp  any  of  the  intrinsic  powers  or  functions  of  the 
Congress  itself... The  OTA  shall  be  solely  a  servant  of  the 
Congress . "^^ 

The  Congressional  desire  to  have  independent  expert  analysis 
of  technology,  yet  retain  control  over  the  technocrats  is  simply 
another  manifestation  of  the  legislative-agency  tensions  created 
during  and  after  the  New  Deal  by  the  explosion  of  administrative 
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agencies.   The  uneasy  evolution  of  the  administrative  agencies, 
both  executive  and  independent,  shows  that  politicians  have  always 
been  wary  of  giving  too  much  power  to  experts.   The  parallels 
between  Congressional  delegation  of  regulatory  power  to  executive 
or  independent  agencies  and  delegation  of  assessment  power  to  the 
OTA  are  imperfect^ but  instructive.   Both  involve  the  tension 
between  the  need  for  expert  attention  to  complex  issues  and  the 
desire  of  politicians  to  keep  control  over  policy  decisions.   Since 
the  OTA  was  not  given  regulatory  power,  nor  was  it  created  as  an 
executive  or  independent  agency,  its  Constitutional  status  seems 
secure.   Nevertheless,  since  assessment  goes  beyond  simple 
information-gathering,  and  since  legislation  ultimately  can  depend 
on  the  OTA'S  assessments.  Congress  has,  not  surprisingly,  been 
reluctant  to  give  the  OTA  too  much  freedom. 

The  conflicting  desires  for  an  independent  but  controlled  OTA 
were  embedded  in  the  Act  in  a  number  o^  ways.   The  OTA's 
organizational  structure  reflects  a  curious  mix  of  independence  and 
dependence,  designed  not  only  to  keep  executive  hands  out,  but  also 
to  keep  legislative  hands  in.   In  its  final  form,  the  office  was 
structured  to  keep  it  under  Congressional  control,  but  given  that 
control,  to  insulate  it  from  daily  political  pressures  as  much  as 
possible.   The  original  Board,  which  included  Congressmen  and 
members  of  the  public,  was  designed  to  give  the  OTA  "independence 
from  the  day-to-day  congressional  pull  and  haul.""^   The  public 
members  were  to  provide  expertise  to  balance  the  political 
perspective  of  the  Congressmen.   When  an  amendment   converted  the 
Board  to  all-Congressional  membership,  the  original  idea  that  the 
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OTA  would  be  a  technocratic  group  somewhat  isolated  from  the 
political  decision  process  seemed  lost.°^   In  response,  the 
conference  committee  created  the  Advisory  Council,  composed  of  ten 
eminent  scientists,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  in  "a  rather  desperate  effort 
to  bring  in  some  strong  expertise  from  the  outside — as  originally 
desired. .. "°°   In  addition,  the  Board  was  made  nonpartisan  with 
equal  representation  from  both  houses  and  both  parties.   The  debate 
did  not  end  with  the  passage  of  the  Act.   Throughout  the  seventies, 
there  was  strong  support  for  reforming  the  Board  to  have  mixed 
private  and  public  membership, °   but  Congress  declined  to  give  the 
OTA  complete  institutional  independence. 

The  powers  given  to  OTA  were  fairly  broad  but  also  carefully 
circumscribed.   The  Act  defined  technology  assessment  in  a  sweeping 
manner,  authorizing  the  OTA  to  probe  futuristic  topics  deeply. 
However,  provisions  in  the  original  bill  giving  the  office  the 
power  to  initiate  assessments,  to  conduct  hearings,  and  to  subpoena 
witnesses  were  all  eliminated  by  amendment . °°   The  final  Act 
allowed  assessments  to  be  initiated  by  committee  chairmen,  the 
Board,  or  the  Director  in  consultation  with  the  Board. ^^   The 
office  was  expected  to  develop  most  of  its  studies  through  outside 
contracters  rather  than  in-house  experts  who,  it  was  feared,  might 
become  too  entrenched  and  powerful.  '^ 

The  structure  and  powers  given  to  the  OTA  have  created  a 
seesaw  relationship  between  the  Congress  and  the  office,  similar  to 
that  between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch.   The 
legislature-agency  tensions  have  surfaced  both  in  the  topic 
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selection  process  and  the  substance  of  the  reports.   During 
Daddario's  tenure,  both  aspects  of  the  OTA's  work  suffered  heavy 
charges  of  politicization.   For  a  brief  period,  Peterson  attempted 
to  seize  more  influence  for  the  technocrats.   In  the  eighties,  with 
Gibbons  as  head,  the  agency  appears  to  have  achieved  a  happy 
balance  between  the  politicians  and  the  technocrats.   The  shifting 
balance  of  power  between  Congress  and  the  OTA  has  been  shaped  by 
the  differing  visions  of  the  three  Directors,  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  Congressmen  using  the  OTA,  and  the  increasing 
maturity  of  the  agency. 

Phasft  I: 1Q77-77 

Both  the  selection  process  and  substance  of  the  reports  were 
heavily  influenced  by  the  politicians  during  this  turbulent  early 
period.   Even  before  the  office  received  its  first  appropriation, 
its  technocratic  ideals  were  tossed  about  in  the  political  battles 
of  the  Congress.   Part  of  the  reason  fbnding  was  delayed  until  1974 
was  that  some  Congressmen  feared,  since  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's 
staff  was  doing  the  detail  work  of  setting  up  the  OTA,  that  Kennedy 
was  trying  to  build  a  "shadow  Government"  to  support  an  eventual 
run  for  the  presidency. '■'•  Kennedy  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
OTA  Board,  which  was  immediately  criticized  for  acting  more  like  a 
Joint  Committee  than  a  Board  of  Directors,  treating  the  OTA  as 
staff  of  the  Board  members.     Although  requests  for  reports  could 
theoretically  be  made  by  the  Director  in  consultation  with  the 
Board  or  by  any  member  of  the  Congress,  in  practice,  the  Board 
selected  almost  70%  of  the  topics  in  the  early  years.   By  the  end 
of  Daddario's  term,  the  figure  had  dropped  to  17%,  but  that  was 
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still  a  disproportionate  share,  considering  that  the  Board 
represented  only '2.5%  of  the  Congress.  -^   Moreover,  certain  members 
of  the  Board  exercised  disproportionate  shares  of  influence. 
Representative  Charles  Mosher,  the  OTA's  first  vice-chairman  and 
Board  member  for  the  first  four  years,  later  stated  bluntly,  "I 
think  we  all  who  have  been  close  to  OTA  recognize  that  early  on, 
certainly  in  the  first  2  or  3  years,  the  Board's  identification  of 
assessments _to  be  accomplished  was  rather  directly  the  result  of 
individuals,  particularly  individual  Senators,  important,  powerful 
voices  in  the  Senate,  who  insisted  that  their  pet  project  should  be 
a  first  priority  of  the  Board."'''   The  Oceans  Group  was  allegedly 
Board  member  Senator  Ernest  Rollings'  pet  project,  while  Senator 
Humphrey  was  allied  to  the  Food  Group,  and  Kennedy,  "Mr.  Health," 
controlled  the  Health  Group. ^^ 

Although  the  Congressmen  managed  to  control  most  of  the  OTA's 
topic  choices,  they  chose  not  to  ask  the  office  to  study  major 
technological  proposals,  such  as  the  B-1  Bomber  and  the  breeder 
reactor.   These  were  the  very  type  of  issues  which  had  prompted  the 
creation  of  the  OTA,  but  the  Congressmen  retreated  from  making  full 
use  of  the  mechanism  they  had  established.   They  may  have  been 
somewhat  uncertain  about  the  infant  office's  ability  to  tackle  such 
large  issues,  but  another  inhibiting  factor  was  probably  their 
reluctance  to  give  the  OTA  a  say  in  such  crucial  matters. 

Daddario,  rather  than  trying  to  have  the  OTA  play  an  active 
role  in  topic  selection,  consciously  and  consistently  sought  to  be 
responsive  to  Congressional  requests.   As  a  former  longtime 
Congressman,  his  political  instincts  were  that  an  office  as  small 
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and  experimental  as  the  OTA  should  not  flaunt  its  independence  in 
the  early  years  lest  it  endanger  its  own  existence.   The  Advisory 
Council,  which  could  have  advised  Daddario  of  the  technocratic  view 
on  topic  selection  was  for  the  most  part  left  out  of  the  process . 
Harold  Brown,  president  of  Caltech  and  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Council,  resigned  in  December,  1975,  after  protesting  ineffectually 
that  the  Council's  advice  was  being  ignored. ^^ 

The  sub_stance  of  the  early  studies  also  often  served 
politicians'  immediate  needs  rather  than  technocrats'  assessment 
ideals.   A  few  reports,  particularly  in  the  energy  area,''^  did 
provide  the  early  indications  of  potential  impacts  called  for  in 
the  Act,  but  most  of  the  early  ones,  according  to  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate,  were  short-term 
analyses  prepared  as  quick  responses  to  committee  requests.^® 
Congressmen  were  asking  the  OTA  "to  focus  on  finding  solutions  to 
critical  issues  meaningful  to  election,  cycles. "^^  rather  than  warn 
of  long-term  effects.  -Similar  criticism  came  from  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities'*^  and  the  Advisory 
Council,  which  recommended  in  1975  that  the  OTA  set  aside  some 
funds  to  use  for  long-term  studies  suggested  by  outside  groups .   In 
response,  a  small  group  on  New  and  Emerging  Technologies  was 
created.'^   In  1977,  only  8%  of  the  OTA's  work  was  in  this  group, ?2 
but  more  importantly,  this  approach  failed  to  incorporate  a 
forward-looking  approach  into  all  OTA  reports. 

Technology  assessment  was  also  supposed  to  address  a  broad 
range  of  primary  and  secondary  societal  impacts,  regardless  of 
their  political  sensitivity.   The  technocrats  demonstrated  the 
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potential  of  technology  assessment  in  studies  of  offshore  energy 
systems  and  solair  energy,  both  of  which  examined  a  range  of 
economic,  legal  and  institutional  implications.  ^   However,  many  of 
the  initial  studies  had  much  narrower  focuses,  tailored  to  suit 
immediate  Congressional  needs.   Some  reports,  such  as  the 
automobile  crash  recorder  study,  addressed  only  technical 
feasibility.   Others,  such  as  the  studies  of  railroad  developments 
concerned  purely  financial  impacts.   And  some  were  program  reviews 
not  geared  to  address  any  technological  impacts;  for  instance,  one 
report  on  increasing  food  production  focused  on  the  management  and 
funding  of  food  and  agriculture  research,  and  another  analyzed  the 
food  grading  system's  failure  to  provide  adequate  information  to 
consumers. °^   A  1978  survey  conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  found  that  less  than  10%  of  OTA  report 
users  thought  that  the  reports  provided  satisfactory  analyses  of 
secondary  social  effects.°^  » 

The  third  goal  of  technology  assessment,  objectivity,  was  one 
which  both  politicians  and  technocrats  could  embrace,  since 
blatantly  biased  reports  would  lack  credibility  and  not  be  of  much 
use  even  to  the  politicians.   The  OTA  performed  this  aspect  of 
technology  assessment  quite  well,  considering  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  producing  truly  impartial  studies .   An  early  CRS 
study  of  the  concept  of  an  OTA  stated,  "Bias  lurks  in  the  basic 
assumptions,  explicit  or  implicit,  in  every  study.... It  is  found  in 
the  omissions  and  neglected  challenges  . . .sometimes  even  the  order 
in  which  the  elements  of  the  analysis  are  presented. .. "°°  The 
reports  on  development  of  the  Alaska  wilderness  and  saccharin 
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allegedly  reflected,  respectively,  the  pro-development  view  of 
Board  member  Senator  Ted  Stevens  from  Alaska,^   and  the 
pro-saccharin  view  of  Senator  Kennedy. ®°  However,  in  general,  the 
staff  had  every  incentive  to  avoid  partisanship  in  order  to 
establish  the  office's  credibility,  and  was  reasonably  successful 
in  its  efforts.   The  1978  House  study  of  the  OTA  found  that  66%  of 
users  felt  that  the  OTA's  work  was  unbiased.   While  this  may  have 
been  a  low  percentage  when  compared  to  the  "bias  free"  expectation 
of  OTA,  it  was  a  respectable  figure  for  an  office  inherently 
susceptible  to  charges  of  politicization. ®^  Furthermore, 
independent  experts  reviewing  thirteen  OTA  studies,  in  a  1978 
Stanford  study,  praised  the  OTA  for  presenting  balanced  analyses  of 
controversial  topics. ^^  However,  the  politicians  were  careful  to 
insure  that  the  OTA's  objective  studies  did  not  become  vehicles  for 
the  technocrats  to  gain  influence  over  policy  decisions.   The  OTA 
was  required  to  be  objective  in  its  presentation  of  policy  options 
as  well  as  its  analysis. of  likely  impacts.   This  forced  neutrality 
assured  that  the  OTA  would  apprise  rather  than  advocate,  refraining 
from  usurping  policymaking  powers  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
politicians . 

The  limited  focus  of  the  early  reports  resulted  partly  from 
Daddario's  intentional  avoidance  of  potentially  controversial 
predictions  concerning  a  broad  range  of  impacts .   Equally 
important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  a  significant  number  of  the 
Congressmen  who  used  the  OTA  were  skeptical  of  the  ideal  concept  of 
technology  assessment  and  thus  did  not  seek  such  works .   Twenty 
eight  percent  of  the  OTA's  users,  according  to  the  1978  House 
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survey,  thought  that  the  question  of  short-term  and  long-term 
balance  in  a  study  was  "not  applicable,"  either  because  they  had 
requested  a  short-term  study  or  because  they  did  not  believe 
long-term  predictions  were  really  feasible.   The  same  study  showed 
that  34%  thought  analysis  of  secondary  social  effects  was  not 
relevant  to  the  assessments.^-^ 

Phase  II: 1378-1979 

When  Russell  Peterson  became  Director,  he  was  determined  to 
change  the  balance  of  control  between  Congress  and  the  OTA  over 
both  the  selection  and  substance  of  topics.   He  launched  an  effort 
select  topics  based  on  the  OTA's  forward-looking  scientific  views 
by  soliciting  proposals  from  over  5000  individuals  and 
institutions,  such  as  the  RAND  Corporation,  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  and  the  World  Future  Society.   The  final  list  of  32 
topics,  whittled  down  from  an  initial  list  of  4,293,  included  such 
broad  and  futuristic  topics  as  peace  technology,  technology  and 
world  population,  electric  vehicles,  and  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion. ^^   Peterson  asserted  that  the  OTA  would  "fund  the  projects 
at  the  top  until  we  run  out  of  money, "  although  some  funds  would  be 
reserved  for  committee  requests.  ^-^ 

Peterson  also  sought  to  redirect  the  substance  of  the  OTA's 
reports  towards  "more  global  and  comprehensive  assessment."   In 
response  to  questions  about  whether  previously  sensitive  topics 
would  stay  off  of  OTA's  agenda,  Peterson  unabashedly  asserted  the 
role  of  the  technocrat:  "The  more  controversial,  the  more  need  for 
better  understanding.   We  ought  to  be  tapping  the  resources  of  the' 
world  to  put  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  choices  before  the  Congress." 
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Beyond  aggressively  seeking  to  producing  early  warning  assessments 
as  originally  conceived,  Peterson  believed  that  the  technocrats 
should  use  their  accumulated  knowledge  to  make  policy 
recommendations.  ^ 

Not  surprisingly,  the  politicians  did  not  react  happily  to 
Peterson's  bold  initiatives.   Peterson's  "holistic"  approach, 
although  truer  to  the  technology  assessment  ideal,  immediately 
prompted  complaints  from  the  Board  that  the  OTA  was  establishing  "a 
disturbing  pattern  of  ignoring  congressional  oversight  and 
service. "^^  The  fact  that  Peterson's  approach  is  merely  a  blip  in 
the  OTA'S  history  reveals  how  strongly  the  American  political 
system  resists  relinquishing  any  control  to  scientists  and 
technocrats.   Peterson's  reign  was  so  short  that  it  is  hard  to 
assess  his  impact  on  specific  studies,  but  he  did  set  the  stage  for 
the  next  Director,  who  was  able  to  back  away  from  Peterson's 
aggressive  stance  but  retain  significantly  more  control  for  the 
technocrats  than  they  had  had  during  Daddario's  tenure. 

Phase  IIT: 197  9-prespnr 

Since  John  Gibbons  became  the  Director  in  1979,  he  has  steered 
a  smoother  course  between  the  politicians  and  the  technocrats  on 
matters  of  both  selection  and  substance.   After  Peterson's 
short-lived  experiment  in  selecting  priority  topics.  Gibbons  defers 
to  a  "gut  feeling"  that  the  majority  of  studies  should  have  the 
backing  of  at  least  one  Congressional  committee. ^^  Virtually  all 
of  the  assessments  undertaken  are  requested  by  the  Congress,  but 
the  Board  members  no  longer  dominate  the  topic  selection  process. 
Since  fiscal  year  1985,  studies  have  been  initiated  at  the  request 
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of  thirteen  different  Senate  committees  and  seventeen  House 

Q7 

committees .      , 

However,  the  technocrats  have  not  given  up  all  influence  over 
the  topic  choice  process.   Instead  of  offending  the  politicians 
with  a  list  of  issues  it  intends  to  study,  the  OTA  sometimes 
induces  Congressmen  to  request  topics  which  the  office  thinks 
should  be  studied. ^^   Formally,  all  the  requests  come  from 
committees,  but  some  are  instigated  by  conversations  between  OTA 
and  congressional  staff.   Furthermore,  the  OTA  often  acts  as  an 
"agent  of  integration"  to  obtain  joint  requests,  assuring  that  its 
study  will  command  the  support  of  all  the  key  Congressmen.   For 
instance,  if  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  makes 
a  request,  OTA  finds  out  the  ranking  minority  member's  view,  as 
well  as  the  views  of  other  committees  with  jurisdiction,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  before  finalizing  the  definition  of  the 
topic. ^^ 

Furthermore,  since  the  office  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
handle  every  request,  it  has  developed  a  broad  set  of  criteria  for 
selecting,  with  Board  approval,  topics  from  among  those  requested. 
The  following  factors  are  used  to  choose  topics  for  actual  study: 
1)  is  this  a  major  national  issue?   2)  can  OTA  make  a  significant, 
unique  contribution?  3)  are  the  technological  impacts 
irreversible?   4)  how  imminent  are  the  impacts?   5)   is  sufficient 
knowledge  available  to  conduct  the  assessment?   6)   Can  the  scope 
of  the  study  be  bounded  within  reasonable  limits?   7)   Can  we 
conduct  the  study  within  the  budget  and  time  required?^^ 
Consideration  of  these  factors  assures  that  a  study  will  not  be 
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undertaken  merely  because  it  is  the  pet  project  of  a  particular 
Congressman .     ' 

The  substance  of  the  OTA's  reports  today  also  come  fairly 
close  to  the  technology  assessment  ideal. ^^^  Forecasting  of 
long-term  impacts  are  a  standard  part  of  every  assessment,  and 
controversial  issues  are  no  longer  sidestepped.   The  OTA  has 
provided  anticipatory  reports  on  major  issues  such  as  the  MX 
missile  and_  Soviet  energy  availability;  the  latter  came  out  in  time 
to  contribute  to  the  international  debate  over  the  Soviet  gas 
pipeline  to  Western  Europe. -^^^  A  broad  range  of  societal  impacts 
is  addressed  in  many  reports.   The  1984  report  on  acid  rain,  for 
instance,  discusses  not  only  the  effectiveness  of  various 
scientific  methods  of  combatting  acid  rain,  but  also  the  allocation 
of  emission  limits  among  states,  the  distribution  of  costs  of 
pollution  reduction,  and  the  employment  and  economic  effects 
resulting  from  changing  coal  strategies. ^^ 

However,  the  office  has  not,  and  probably  never  will,  become 
completely  immune  from  political  influences.   The  scope  of 
particular  projects  is  still  sometimes  circumscribed  by  political 
considerations.   The  recent  study  on  genetic  engineering  focused  on 
the  release  of  genetically  engineering  organisms  rather  than  the 
explosive  issue  of  human  applications,  and  the  MX  missile  basing  . 
study  addressed  socioeconomic  implications  but  did  not  fully 
discuss  local  resistance.   Gibbons  explains  that  these  were 
strategic  choices  made  in  deference  to  political  reality.      The 
office  still  responds  to  the  short-term  political  needs  of  the 
Congress  but  through  a  variety  of  means  other  than  formal 
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assessments.   Shorter  reports,  in  the  form  of  Technical  Memoranda 
or  Background  Papers  are  provided,  and  OTA  staff  testify  at 
committee  hearings  at  least  once  a  week  and  consult  informally  with 
Congressmen  or  their  staffs  as  many  as  100-200  times  a  week.^^^ 
Finally,  each  report  is  scrupulously  objective,  offering  a 
balance  of  options  and  refraining  from  making  recommendations. 
When  the  OTA  studied  the  controversial  possibility  of  cooperating 
with  the  So.viets  in  energy  development.  Gibbons  explains  that  the 
report  avoided  presenting  an  odd  number  of  options  because  the 
middle  one  might  have  automatically  seemed  like  the  best  one. 
The  reports  strive  to  give  equal  attention  to  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  issues,  and  their  success  is  measured  by  the  fact  that 
the  reports  are  often  cited  by  both  sides  in  a  debate .    Gibbons 
firmly  believes  that  the  OTA's  mission  is  to  provide  reliable 
scientific  information,  in  a  way  which  "does  not  preempt  the 
decision-makers."^^  » 

By  striving  to  accomodate  all  of  the  conflicting  demands  upon 
the  OTA  rather  than  seeking  to  identify  and  implement  its  "true" 
mission.  Gibbons  has  successfully  dealt  with  the  recurring  tensions 
between  politicians  and  technocrats.   Under  Gibbons'  skillful 
leadership,  the  OTA  allows  Congress  to  initiate  assessment  topics 
but  has  developed  informal  mechanisms  for  incorporating  the 
technocrats'  opinions  into  the  process.   The  reports  explore 
long-term,  controversial  impacts  but  carefully  leave  the  final 
policy  choice  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians.   With  these 
important  concessions  of  power  to  the  politicians.  Congressmen  have 
in  turn  become  more  willing  to  trust  the  technocrats  with 
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assessments  on  major  issues  with  long-term  societal  consequences, 
such  as  AIDS,  automation  of  the  workplace,  and  technology  transfer 
to  third-world  countries. 
Conrlnsinn 

The  OTA  has  survived  multiple  political  tensions  to  become  an 
important  source  of  science  and  technology  evaluation.   The 
executive  branch's  monopoly  in  scientific  information  has  certainly 
been  broken.   Whether  the  OTA's  reports  become  a  focal  point  for 
technology  policy  initiation  by  the  Congress  is  still  an  open 
issue.   An  agency  powerful  enough  to  challenge  the  executive  can 
also  threaten  the  authority  of  its  creator.   However,  Congress, 
taking  to  heart  Eisenhower's  farewell  warning  to  beware  the  danger 
of  public  policy  becoming  the  "captive  of  a  scientific- 
technological  elite,"  has  refused  to  let  the  OTA  become  a 
"headless"  technology  assessment  agency. ^^°   Nevertheless,  it  has 
given  the  OTA  enough  independence  to  produce  sophisticated, 
impartial  reports  on  complex  issues . 

In  1978,  Representative  Clarence  Miller  sent  each  Congressman 
a  letter  requesting  opinions  about  the  OTA's  work.   He  received 
just  seven  responses . ^^^   Today,  in  sharp  contrast,  there  are  many 
indicators  of  the  OTA's  highly  visible  aind  respected  status,  both 
as  a  source  of  technology  information  independent  from  the 
executive,  and  as  a  source  of  impartial  analyses.   OTA  reports  have 
"become  part  of  the  language  of  discourse  in  the  Congress".  ^^   In 
1982,  the  office  was  given  an  increase  in  appropriations  of  7.5% 
despite  the  general  demand  for  budget  cuts.     An  industry 
representative,  admitting  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  skeptics 
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of  the  concept  of  an  OTA,  stated  in  the  1982  oversight  hearings 
that,  "The  services  and  insights  it  now  provides  are  essential  to 
the  formulation  of  sound  legislation  in  many  subject  areas.  "-^-^^ 
Onlike  most  Congressional  documents,  OTA  assessments  are 
commercially  published  and  used  as  textbooks,  and  one  recent  report 
is  even  being  translated  into  Japanese. ^^   All  this  the  OTA 
accomplishes  with  a  staff  of  140  and  a  budget  of  S17  million, 
limited  resources  compared  to  that  of  most  government  offices. ^^ 
At  a  time  when  federal  agencies  are  routinely  criticized  for 
inefficiency,  ineffectiveness  and  interest  group  capture,  the 
achievements  of  the  OTA  renew  faith  in  our  political  system's 
ability  to  produce,  through  the  division  of  power  and  its  attendant 
struggles,  new  institutions  which  successfully  respond  to  evolving 
societal  needs . 
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OTA  Emerges  as  Nonpartisan  Player 

Surviving  a  Rocky  Start,  Science  Agency  JTins  Over  Most  Skeptics 


By  Barton  Reppert 


Poliiicutu  usually  aren'i  3cien> 
tisls  and  they're  often  stumped  by 
political  questions  with  soentific 
dimensions— such  as  whether  to 
build  a  supersonic  transport,  ban 
DDT  or  gel  behind  solar  energy. 

Fifteen  years  igo,  to  help  with 
such  qucsiions,  Congrtii  created  a 
liny  agency,  by  Washington  sun* 
dardi— the  Office  o(  Technology 
Auessment. 

Conservatives  were  wary.  Some 
saw  It  as  a  shadow  brain  trust  for  an 
ambitwus  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass),  one  of  the  first  (o  argue 
that  Congreu  needed  its  own  sa- 
ence  adviser.  Out  now.  OTA  has 
largely  overcome  those  suspioona 
and  won  a  lole  as  a  dispassionate, 
nonpartisan  ptayer  m  the  legislative 
process. 

OTA  has  issued  authoritative  re* 
warch  on  issues  ranging  from 
health  tare  policy  and  advanced 
computer  lecl.nulogy  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  Pfti,.lciil  Reagans  Sira- 
legkc  fklense  Initiative  mis&ile  de- 
fense system. 

It  has  looked  into  electronic  sur- 
veillance,  genetic  engineenng,  use 
of  lie  detector  maehmes  and  the 
management  of  hazardous  waste. 

John  H,  Gibbons,  58,  a  physicist 
and  environmental  specialist  who 
has  headed  the  agency  smce  1079. 
foresees  an  increasmg  demand  for 
hts  agency's  analytical  talents. 

"Technology  as  it  influences  in- 
ternational trade,  national  defense, 
environment,  our  economic  growth 
and  progress,  health  care— all  the 
way  across  the  board,  those  prob- 
lems are  going  to  get  more  veung, 
not  less  vexing,  m  the  years  ahead," 
Gibbons  said  in  an  mterview. 

OTA  remains  the  smallest  of  the 
agencies  Congress  has  created  for 
Its  guidance.  Its  sister  agencies  in- 
clude the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, which  conducts  investigations 
of  government  programs  to  help 
Congress  in  its  overught  role;  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which 
performs  economic  aiulysts:  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
answers  mqutnes  from  Congress  on 
many  non technological  issues  and 
does  not  hire  outside  experts. 

"We  have  learned  that  there  are 
big  advantages  in  being  small,*  Gib- 
bons said  "If  you're  created  to  be 
small  m  sue,  you  are  constantly 
forced  to  the  outside  to  get  your 
information.' 

With  U5  people  and  a  budget  of 
$16.6  millton.  OTA  conducts  about 
30  asse:ssments  at  a  tune,  begummg 
between  15  and  20  new  projects 
every  year. 

Full-scale  assessments — mvolv- 
tng  use  of  outside  specialists,  con- 
vening of  advisory  panels  and  an 
intensive  review  process — take 
about  18  months  and  result  in  a  re- 
port typKally  running  300  pages  or 
looger. 


The  agency  b  housed  m  a  five- 
story  colonial-style  buildmg  a  10- 
nunute  walk  from  the  Capitol.  "A 
few  blocks  away  is  just  about  right.' 
Gibbons  observed.  'It  keeps  you 
removed  from  the  daily  fire  fights 
but  close  enough  to  be  part  of  the 
process.' 

OTA  strives  to  argue  all  sides  of 
an  issue,  providing  a  vanety  of  pol- 
icy options  for  Congress.  John  P. 
Andelui  Jr..  an  assistant  director, 
said,  'Essentially  our  work  is  laying 
out  intellectual  road  maps.* 

Overseeing  OTA  is  the  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Board,  a  12-mem- 
ber  bipartisan  panel  o(  senators  and 
House  members  headed  by  Rep. 
Moms  K.  Udall  (D-Aru.).  A  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  Rep.  George  E. 
Brown  Jr.  (D-CaUf.)  said.  "OTA  has 
acquired  a  real  repuUtion  for  qual- 
ity performance,  and  its  products 
are  bemg  used  very  widely.* 

Me  uid  the  fact  that  OTA  re- 
ports try  to  present  all  points  of 


'VI  lot  of  people 
were  very  con- 
cerned that  OTA 
might  come  in  and 
be  a  naysayer  on 
technology" 

-^lotu  H  Gibbtn.  OTA  dincbw 

view  "is  both  a  strength  and  a  weak- 
ness" 

'From  my  standpomt  I  think 
there  should  at  least  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  OTA  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  what  is  tlw  best  pot> 
icy  option  under  the  given  arrum- 
stances,"  Brown  said.  "I  think  we 
ought  to  move  m  that  direction.' 

OTA  recently  found  it  is  capatile 
of  stimng  up  controversy.  Advo- 
cates of  unorthodox  therapies  for 
cancer  charged  that  the  agency  a 
bunglmg  a  study  of  unusual  cancer 
treatments-  They  said  that  the  OTA 
ofdcul  m  charge  is  likely  to  be  bi- 
ased because  of  his  previous  expe- 
rience at  Memorial  Sloan- Kettenng 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York,  a  bas- 
tion of  conventional  cancer  treat- 
ment. Gibbons  disputed  that 
charge. 

Leading  up  to  the  establishment 
of  OTA  were  yean  of  frustration  in 
a  Congress  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  technology  issues— among 
them  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
DDT  and  other  pestiades  and  the 
U.S.  supersotuc  transport. 

According  to  Gibbons,  "Making 
deasions  involvmg  technology  was 
lusl  getung  tougher  becaiue 
there's  no  free  hioch  out  there. 
There's  Dothmg  that  has  all  gam." 

OTA's  early  years  were  rodty 
amid  allegattoaa  thai  the  agency's 
secret  agenda  was  to  further  Ken- 
nedy's political  amhitwia.  He  was 


the  first  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional board.  There  also  were  sus- 
picions that  OTA  would  have  an 
antitechnotogy  bias. 

"A  lot  of  people  were  very  con- 
cerned that  OTA  might  come  ui  and 
be  a  naysayer  on  technology.'  Gib- 
bons said.  *l  think  that  was  a  par- 
ticular concern  of  the  conserva- 
tives. But  \  think  that  concern  has 
been  essentully  aUayed.' 

He  observed.  "We  enjoy  a  k>i  of' 
Support  from  the  conservatives  now 
and  from  the  business  coounumty, 
because  they  see  the  place  not  ai 
negative  about  techfx>k>gy  but  es- 
sentially technotegy  neutral.  Were 
full  of  technok>gisis.  we  have  a  kM 
of  technok)gKal  optimists* 

Bom  on  the  eve  of  the  1973  Arab 
oil  embargo,  OTA  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  smce  then  to 
energy  issues— among  ihem  nucle- 
ar power,  prospecu  for  discoveries 
in  domestic  oil  and  gas.  the  federal 
role  in  energy  research  and  regu- 
latory intervention  m  the  energy 
marketplace. 

By  the  early  19803,  however,  the 
agency  began  movmg  mio  other 
areas,  including  national  security 
and  arms  control,  where  OTA's 
work  has  drawn  plaudits  and  sharp 
cnticism. 

Peter  J.  Sharfman.  an  interna- 
tional security  program  manager, 
said  that  a  1984  paper  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  "stirred  up  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  controversy* 

The  paper  by  Ashioo  B.  Carter, 
then  with  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Tecfaaok>gy.  concluded; 
The  prospect  that  emergmg  'Sur 
Wars'  technok>gies.  when  further 
devetoped.  will  pronde  a  perfect  or 
near-perfect  defense  ayatem,  liter- 
ally removuig  from  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  abUity  to  do  social' 
ty  mortal  damage  to  the  United 
States  with,  nudear  weapons,  b  so 
remote  that  it  should  not  serve  as 
the  basis  of  public  expectation  or 
natioosl  policy  about  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense." 

Pentagon  oHidab  argued  that  the 
paper  was  technically  Bawed  and 
asked  that  it  be  withdrawn,  but 
OTA  stood  its  ground. 

"If  you  look  today  at  the  principal 
findings,  you  will  discover  that  they 
are  the  conventional  wtsdom,* 
Sharfman  said  'In  fact,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  SDI  (Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative)  Organuatioo  would 
agree  with  those  findings  today.* 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-AUska), 
vue  chairnun  of  the  congressional 
board,  remains  critical  "I  thuik  they 
wasted  a  kit  of  time  trying  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  a  k)t  of  dissideou," 
Steven  said. 

He  said  he  was  coocemed  that 
some  OTA  studies  go  too  tar  a5ek] 
from  the  ageocy'i  charter  to  ana- 
lya  technok>gy  issues.  'When  it 
sUya  wittun  its  assigoed  area  it 
does  a  good  |ob.*  Stevens  said,  add- 
ing: It's  gone  beyond  the  area  of 
Iechnok>gy  m  some  mvafyr^  uiA 
gotten  mto  soaal  policy." 


plan. 

Under  the  proposal,  initiated  by 
U.S.  Customs  Commissioner  Wii- 
bam  von  Raab,  Customs  and  the 
Coast  Guard  wouki  be  permitted  "to 
use  approprute  force"  to  "compd  a 
suspected  smugglmg  aircraft*  to 
land,  according  to  Drug  Pohcy 
Board  issue  papers  obtained  by  The 
Washmgton  Post. 

"Such  authority  woukl  aulhorue 
the  finng  of  weapons  as  a  wartung 
and,  if  necessary,  to  fire  into  the 
aircraft  to  ensure  compliance,'  the 
proposal  said. 

"Currently,  smuggten  are  con- 
ducting air  drcpa  or  bnef  landings 
to  transfer  narcotics  to  tioats  or 
vehicles.  On  most  occasions,  appre- 
hension is  not  possible  because  the 
aircraft  ignores  orders  to  land,  and 
the  aircraft  eludes  arrest  by  reium- 
mg  to  safe-haven  countries.  As  a 
result,  the  smugglers  are  able  to 
operate  wuh  virtual  unmumty  from 
apprehension.*  the  latest  issue  pa- 
per savl. 

Federal  sources  have  sakl  the 
most  troublesome  planes  are  those 
spotted  off  the  coast 'of  Ftorida  and 
those  that  regularly  flee  back  to 
MexKo.  The  proposal  said  that  po- 
tential target  planes  would  be  those 
"observed  droppmg  or  transferring 
bundles  (presumed  to  be  narcotics 
or  other  contraband).' 


JOHN  C  UWN 
. . .  DEA  cUaf  calU  plas  "drseoslsa" 

But  John  L  Baker,  president  of 
the  260,000-member  Aircraft  Own- 
ers and  Pikits  AssociatioQ,  said  yes- 
terday in  a  letter  of  protest  that 
federal  regulations  make  it  lawfuf  to 
drop  objects  fopm  auplanes  as  king 
as  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
mjunes  and  property  damage. 

"Wddiife  and  ocean  research  of- 
ten enud  the  dropping  of  neu,  so- 
nar, and  other  equipment  into  the 
water.  Aircraft  aidmg  commercial 
fishermen  drop  mariung  equipment, 
such  as  dyes  and  buoys  ....  It  i» 
unrealisiK  to  automatically  assume 
that  objects  bemg  dropped  from  an 
aircraft  contain  drugs  or  illegal  con- 
traband,' Baker  said. 

PiloU  have  also  complained  that 
many  small  planes  that  fly  ui  rural 
areas  do  not  carry  radios  and  might 
well  be  confused  by  pursuing  air- 
craft 

Under  the  proposed  rules,  final 
authority  to  open  fire  on  an  aircraft 
'rests  with  a  higher  authority  (out- 
side the  apprehending  aircraft).' 

Baker  called  the  recommendation 
"toully  impractkaT  because  "com- 
munications from  k)w  altitudes  out 
over  the  water  may  be  impossible 
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apitol  Hill's  High-Tech  Tutor 


By  ROBERT  D.IIERSIIEY  Jr. 

Washington 
IHEN  the  Office  of  Technology 
r  Assessment  took  on  a  study  of 
how  technology  was  changing 
e  American  economy  a  few  years  ago, 
found  mure  than  it  was  looking  for  — 
:  usual. 

Agreeing  with  some  economists' 
orsi  fenrs.  analysts  at  the  agency,  an 
m  of  Congress,  reported  that  it  was 
deed  possible  Ihnt  the  economy  would 
sc  its  vitality  and  chat  the  future  wurk 
rce  would  consist  of  a  relatively  smnll 


I  (he  i)ublir  and  piiv;iie  sctifH';  ;is 
of  Ihc  nation's  niosl  and  clfictcnl 
loiiiiilivc  rcsc;nTh  binjics,  "li  has 
led  an  rxlr;uiidiiKU  v  aniininl  of  rc- 
Jl,"  said  Donald  Kennedy,  prrsidcnl 
•lanfoid  Univcrsily  "'llir  qtialiiy  of 
work  IS  very  hiKh.  ;iiid  nunc  iinpor- 
ly.  people  Ii;»\<'  n);init^;rd  iti  keep  it 
ly  clear  of  (>i)Iiiics." 
ir  O  i.A..  riiMltd  lit  ni72  lo  advise 
^rcss  alniui  a  swelling  volume  of 
ni'-  ''v  rrlaied  subjetis  ii  tuuldn't 
iprehend  <m  iis  ciwn,  cnnicnds 
a  ..bic  10  Hunk  bi^  by  rciiKumng 
OifUiniicdoM  i'ajjc  12 


A  Congressional 
agency  earns 
widespread  trust. 


whilc-cnllarctnDpnncut  with  iiHniestini;, 
well-paid  jobs  ovcisceing  swarms  of 
ncinskilled  wotkers. 

llui  or.  A-  also  rcpoi  led  nncilhcr. 
much  hriyhier  po.ssibiliiy:  that  technol- 
ogy would  raise  ihc  living  standjids  of 
all.  And  the  researchers  intiudod  some- 
thing cl.se  they  hail  found  alung  the  way: 
llial  because  of  statistical  inadequacies, 
the  United  Slates  was  understating  its 
exports  of  services  by  .lomc  4U  percent. 

Tlic  wide-ranging  report  was  typu:al 
of  the  agency's  in tci  disciplinary  and 
thorough  approach  lo  the  many  subjects 
It  tackli-s.  It  is  an  apjuuach  (hat  is 
conlrihuiiiii^   In   O.  I.A.'s    re[)Miation    in 
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small.  "When  you're  small  you  are  constant- 
ly called  on  to  remember  thai  the  source  of 
wisdom  is  outside  your  institution."  said 
John  H.  Gibbons,  the  physicist  who  has  led 
the  O.T.A.  for  a  decade,  silting  in  his  office  at 
the  agency's  red-bnck  building  Just  blocks 
from  the  Capitol.  "It  reminds  me  a  little  bit 
of  Japan.  They  are  so  well  plugged  into  the 
world  market  because  they're  liiile,  and  their 
market  has  to  be,  by  definition,  'out  there."  " 
Indeed,  by  augmenting  its  small  but  di- 
verse staff  of  145  with  an  elaborate  network 
of  advisers  and  consultants  from  industry 
and  academia.  the  agency  —  whose  budget 
for  ihe  current  fiscal  year  is  $17.9  million  — 
is  able  to  produce  a  score  of  major  studies 
each  year.  On  average,  each  lakes  two  years 
and  costs  about  $500,000.  And  each  is  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  whal  is  known  about  a 
subject  lo  which  is  added,  without  recom- 
mendation, a  list  of  policy  options. 

BUSINESS  and  economics  have  always 
had  a  place  in  0,T.A."s  lechnology- 
driven  agenda.  Studies  are  under  way, 
for  example,  on  how  technology  is  reshaping 
Ihe  securities  markets  and  the  trade  in  man- 
ufactured goods. 

"We're  spending  a  lot  of  time  looking  ai 
Japan,"  said  Dr.  Gibbons.  "We  feel  Japan 
and  Europe  1992  are  both  cards  that  are 
being  played  ihat  we  are  going  to  have  to 
understand  quite  intimately  —  not  just  their 
industrial  sectors  but  whal  they're  doing  in 
iheir  educational  systems,  how  they're  think- 
ing, about  problem-solving,  the  relation  of 
government  to  the  private  sector  and  how 
ihcy  view  their  place  in  a  global  climate  as 
well  as  a  global  market." 

Dr.  Gibbons,  a  mathematics  and  chemistry 
graduate  of  Randolph-Macon  College  with  a 
doc'.oratc  in  physics  from  Duke  University. 
tail^:.>  as  easily  about  economics  as  about 
science  or  almost  any  other  subject  His 
depth  of  knowledge  and  experience  account 


for  a  good  part  of  O.T.A.*s  reputation.  : 

The  O.T.A.  chief  began  his  career  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  Tennes- 
see, where  he  directed  studies  of  nuclear 
reactions  and  Ihe  evolution  of  stars.  Proximi- 
ty to  depressed  Appalachia  played  a  role  in 
broadening  his  perspective,  he  said.  His  in- 
troduction to  Washington  was  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  when  he  worked  for  the  Federal  Ener- 
gy Administration. 

■HE  O.T.A.  is  governed  by  a  12-member 
Congressional  board,  six  Democrats 
and  SIX  Republicans,  equally  divided 
between  Senate  and  House.  Although  its  orig- 
inal creators  in  Congress,  including  Emilio  Q. 
Daddario.  a  Representative  from  Connecti- 
cut who  became  the  agency's  first  director, 
tried  to  insulate  Ihe  O.T.A.  from  politics.  Dr. 
Gibbons  knows  that  political  forces  surround 
every  Washington  undertaking. 

In  fact,  he  says,  he  was  a  bit  reluctant  to 
accept  the  O.T.A.  job  when  it  was  offered 
because  he  was  not  sure  he  could  handle  the 
political  pressures.  After  he  look  it.  he  kept 
his  house  in  Tennessee  for  three  years  so  he 
could  "walk  out"  if  necessary. 

"You  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the  way 
you  come  oui  with  findings  and  with  options 
not  to  give  a  lili  lo  the  bottom  Ime."  Dr. 
Gibbons  said.  "Whal  we  try  to  do  is  to  be 
Congress's  own  little  band  that  helps  keep 
■  the  Administraiion's  claims  and  ihe  claims 
of  others  a  little  bit  more  honest." 

Still,  ils  avoidance  of  policy  recomrpenda- 
lions  does  nor  fseep  the  O.T.A.  from  being 
ensnared  in  political  controversy.  One  exam- 
ple: its  work  on  the  Reagan  Administration's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  which  broughta 
heavy  Pentagon  attack  for  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  dependability  of  S.D.I, 
software  "would  always  be"  irresolvable. 
The  chief  S.D.I,  scientist  called  this  assess- 
ment "only  a  philosophical  opinion  with  no 
technical  basis." 

Sometimes  the  political  pressures  are 
more  subtle  but  jusl  as  real.  Without  good 
antennae.  Dr.  Gibbons  said,  "you  could  gel 
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Tlif  New  YofkTjir 


John  H.  Gibbons,  director,  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 


mouse-trapped  within   24   hours"   by.  say, 
someone  proposing  a  study  simply  as  a  ploy 
to  delay  a  likely  committee  decision  that  the 
member  opposed.  A  sort  of  political  Archi- 
medes principle  is  at  work  here,  he  once  told 
an  interviewer:  "You  stay  upright  by  having 
pressure  applied  from  all  sides." 
The  OT.A.'s  process  for  deciding  what  to 
iy  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  those 
s  larger  and  better-known  sister  agencies 
—  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Sei^vice.  Although  requests  may 
come  from  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 


member  of  any  Congressional  committee, 
the  O.T.A.'s  board  must  give  its  approval. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  much  of  its  sub- 
ject matter,  the  O.T.A.  usually  manages  to 
make  its  reports  not  just  understandable  but 
often  engaging. 

Take  its  report  on  infertility  problems:  "It 
is  2:00  P.M.  You  are  sitting  with  your  wife  in 
the  doctor's  office,  waiting  to  be  told  what  to 
do  next  to  get  your  wife  pregnant,"  reads  one 
passage.  "You  gave  a  semen  sample  two 
days  ago  to  some  lab  person.  You  are  sure 
that  humiliating  experience  was  just  the  be- 
ginning of  many  more.  You  are  wondering 
how  bad  your  sperm  are." 

Such  lively  writing  is  important  to  the 
agency,  which  often  hires  professional  edi- 
tors for  its  projects.  "We  make  a  big. effort," 
said  Jean  K.  McDonald,  an  O.T.A.  spokesper- 
son, explaining  that  in  writing  for  Congress, 
"we're  not  dealing  with  science  majors, 
we're  dealing  with  a  lot  of  lawyers." 

Princeton  University  has  reprinted  S.D.I. 
reports  for  its  graduate  students.  (When  the 
O.T.A.'s  own  inventory  runs  short,  it  buys 
from  the  university,  whose  40  percent  dis- 
count brings  the  price  below  that  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.) 

■HE  O.T.A  's  work  isn't  always  praised. 
Besides  the  S.D.I,  controversy,  there 
were  some  complaints  that  one  of  its 
studies  on  the  uses  of  biotechnology  gave  too 
much  weight  to  the  concerns  of  activists 
worried  about  genetic  misuse  or  accidents. 

Nor  has  the  agency  always  had  the  envi- 
able reputation  it  enjoys  today.  "They  start- 
ed out  on  shaky  ground."  said  Frank  Press, 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, of  O.T.A.'s  early  days.  For  various 
reasons,  including  project  decisions  geared 
largely  to  the  short-term  political  desires  of 
board  members,  he  said,  "they  were  very 
vulnerable,  almost  went  out  of  business." 
When  Dr.  Gibbons  was  installed,  he  was 
warned  that  he  represented  the  agency's  last 
chance. 

Now  that  he's  had  a  chance  to  revive  the 
agency  and  review  the  nation's  technological 
problems,  what  issues  worry  him  most?  He 
mentions  global  warming  ("Its  momentum 
is  such  that  you  can't  lum  it  around"),  the 


Some  Upcoming 
O.T.A.  Reports 

Expected  dates  of  publication  are  In 
parentheses. 

Copyright  and  Home  Copying 
(Fall  1989) 

High -Tempera  lure  Superconduc- 
tivity in  Perspective  (Fait  1989) 

Superfund  Implementation 
(Fall  1989) 

Forensic  Uses  of  Genetic  Tests 
(Fall/Winler1989) 

Agricultural  Approaches  to  Reduce 
Agrichemical  Conlamrr.ation  of 
"  Groundwater  in  the  United  States 
(Winter  1989-90) 

Technology.  Innovation  and  U.S. 
Trade  {Spring  1990) 

Genetic  Testing  in  ihe  Workplace 
(Spring  1990} 

Securities  Markets  and  Information 
Technology  (Spring  1990) 

Training  in  the  Workplace: 
Implications  for  U.S. 
Competitiveness  {Fall  1990) 

Source:  Office  of  Technoiogy  Assessment 


need  for  greater  energy  efficiency  and  the 
problems  of  the  solid-waste  stream  (the  sub- 
ject of  a  June  report).  He  mentions  the 
troubles    with    public    education    and    with 

drugs  ("We're  trashing  our  children It's 

a  travesty  what  we're  doing  to  our  kids.") 

An  area  where  he  sees  major  improve- 
ment, he  says,  is  in  the  potential  for  arms 
control.  "Our  paradigm  of  the  cold  war  has 
shifted."  he  said,  referring  to  the  agency's 
work  on  seismic  measurement  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  "The  question  is.  how  well 
can  technology  be  a  surrogate  for  trust  in 
international  agreements?" 


CO  avoid  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which 
discussion  over  plans  for  London's  third 
airport  have  been  dragged  out  over  more 
than  10  yean. 

The  decision  to  impose  stria  limits  on 
public  participation  in  debates  over  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  technological 
proposals  has  brought  sharp  protests  from 
cnvirocunentalist  and  public  interest  groups 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 

At  the  b^inning  of  January,  for  example, 
a  group  of  British  organizations  ranging 
from  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Asso- 
ciation to  Friends  of  the  Earth  issued  a  joint 
statement  describing  the  Transport  Ministry 
efforts  to  hear  their  views  as  a  "cosmetic 
operation."  They  pointed  out  that  a  Parlia- 
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mentary  comimttec  which  had  given  its 
approval  to  the  projca  had  spent  orJy  31 
working  days  hearing  witnesses  and  prepar- 
ing its  report.  This  was  "pitifully  inade- 
quate" in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
project,  the  groups  claimed. 

In  France,  a  similar  statement  prtxluced 
by  a  coalition  including  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Associations  of  Transport  Users 
said  that  it  had  not  been  consulted  at  all,  and 
complained  that  this  was  "an  unacceptable 
situation"  since,  once  the  choice  of  design 
had  been  made,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
change. 

Discontent  at  the  shortness  of  public  de- 
bate has  even  been  expressed  within  the 
ranks  of  Thatcher's  own  Conservative  Party, 


some  concerned  about  its  impaa  on  invest- 
ment and  employment  in  Kent,  others  upset 
that  the  less  imaginative  technology  has 
been  chosen.  One  Conservative  Member  of 
Parliament  has  promised  that  there  will  be  a 
"grim  uphill  battle"  when  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  tunnel  is  presented  to  Parliament. 

In  defending  their  decision  not  to  mount 
any  further  public  inquiry,  British  officials 
point  out  that  the  technical  solution  chosen 
had  already  been  identified  as  the  optimal 
choice  by  the  House  of  Commons  Trans- 
port Committee  in  December,  and  was  also 
the  one  which  had  provoked  the  least  oppo- 
sition from  environmentalist  groups  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel.  ■ 

David  Dickson 


Europeans  Embrace 
Technology  Assessment 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  is  seen  as  a  model; 
so  many  European  versions  are  being  proposed  that  it  may  be 
'^difficult  to  find  new  topics"  says  one  official 


Paris. 

IN  the  early  1970"$,  the  British  govern- 
ment decided  to  order  an  earty-waming 
aircraft  from  its  own  aerospace  industry 
rather  than  buy  off'-the-shclf  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Ten  years  later,  a  succession  of 
unforeseen  technical  problems  has  meant 
that  the  aircraft,  Nimiod,  is  currently  4  years 
overxlue  and  incurring  cost  overruns  that 
have  put  a  major  strain  on  the  whole  of  the 
British  defense  budget. 

"If  we  had  had  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  at  the  time,  we  might  have  been 
able  to  save  British  taxpayers  several  hun- 
dred million  pounds,"  says  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  Ian  Lloyd,  former 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  Selea 
CommitiEe  on  Science  and  Tedinokjgy  and 
currently  a  prominent  member  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  Scientific  Committee. 

Lloyd  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
European    politicians,    coming    from    all 
points  on  the  political  spectrum,  who  are 
pushing  for  the  creation  in  their  difl"eiait 
countries  of  technology  assessment  institu- 
tions with  comparable  goals — though  not 
'xcssarily  an  identical  structure — to  those 
/the  agency  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1973. 
The  task  is  not  proving  straightforward. 
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Because  of  the  strong  constitutional  links 
between  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  European  governments,  European  parlia- 
ments find  it  much  more  difficult  to  act 
autonomously  from  their  governments  than 
the  U.S.  Congress  does  from  the  Adminis- 
trat'on. 

Nevertheless,  several  different  projects 
and  proposals  are  already  under  way: 

■  The  French  Parliament  has  set  up  an 
Office  for  the  Evaluation  of  Scientific  and 
Technological  Qioices  (Office  Pariiamen- 
taire  cTEvaluation  des  Choix  Sdentifiques  et 
Techniques)  which  published  its  first  re- 
port— on  add  rain — at  the  beginning  of 
December. 

■  West  Germany's  Federal  Parliamem 
has  set  op  an  all-party  committee  to  suggest 
what  form  a  similar  body  should  be  given  in 
Boon. 

■  In  the  Netherlands,  a  bill  is  expected  to 
be  passed  shortly  setting  up  a  technology 
assessment  committee  with  half  of  its  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Acade- 
my of  Science  and  the  other  half  by  the 
government's  Council  for  Science  Policy. 

■  The  Austrian  government  has  added 
technology  assessment  to  the  responsibilities 
of  a  research  institute  attached  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences. 


■  The  leader  of  Britain's  Labor  Party, 
Neil  Kinnock,  has  promised  to  create  a 
British  version  of  the  American  OTA  if  it 
defeats  the  current  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  the  next  general  election,  due  to  be 
held  in  3  years  (the  proposal  is  already  being 
studied  by  the  Parliamentary  and  Scientific 
Committee,  where  it  has  generated  substan- 
tial support);  and 

■  TTic  European  Parliament,  whose  clea- 
ed  members  oversee  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity in  Brussels,  has  also  adopted  a  reso- 
lution committing  itself  to  setting  up  a 
similar  office.  No  funds  have  yet  been  ap- 
propriated for  it,  however. 

TTie  U.S.  agency  is  widely  quoted  in 
Europe  »'  the  basic  model,  but  different 
countries  I>vor  individual  variaoons.  A  wide 
spectrum  of  motivations  lies  behind  the 
current  moves.  For  some,  a  strong  parlia- 
mentary office  is  seen  primarily  as  a  way  to 
provide  elected  politicians  with  an  indepen- 
dent voice  in  political  issues  that  have  a  high 
technological  content. 

"Whenever  either  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  considers  a  major  technical  issue, 
we  have  nothing  Uke  the  OTA  to  prepare 
our  briefs,"  complains  Lloyd.  "Take  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  for  example. 
The  OTA  has  published  two  fat  reports;  we 
have  had  absolutely  nothing." 

A  member  of  the  Luxembourg-based  staff 
of  the  European  Parliament  suggests  that 
the  enthusiasm  shown  by  those  referred  to 
as  "Euro-MP's"  is  similariy  linked  to  the 
increasing  technical  complexity  of  issues 
dealt  with  by  the  EEC  commission,  ranging 
from  automobile-emission  standards  to  the 
impact  of  computers  on  jobs.  "The  idea  that 
science  and  technology  are  political  is  slowly 
pervading  the  Parliament,"  he  says,  adding 
that  "committees  in  general  are  slowly  wak- 
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ing  up  to  the  £>CT  that  you  do  not  always 
have  to  believe  what  the  commission  says." 
A  second  source  of  motivation  for  most 
technology  assessment  supporters  is  the 
conviction,  shared  by  many  who  argued  for 
the  U.S.  OTA,  that  the  social  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  a  new  technology 
should  be  discussed  prior  to  its  introduction 
more  fiilly  than  can  be  done  with  a  simple 
environmental  impact  statement. 


''OTA  has  published  two 
fat  reports  [on  SDIJ;  we 
have  had  absolutely 
nothin0/^  says  Lloyd. 


In  Germany,  for  example,  much  of  the 
pressure  for  a  new  parliamentary  office  has 
come  &om  members  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment belonging  to  the  radical  environmen- 
talist party,  the  Greens.  "Our  position  is  that 
all  new  developments  in  technology  should 
be  shown  to  be  acceptable  before  they  are 
introduced  into  society"  says  Green  member 
of  Parliament  Joachim  Miiller. 

In  the  Netherlands,  this  idea  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  new  legislation  as  an 
emphasis  on  what  Pieter  Tindemans,  of  the 
government's  Department  of  Science  Policy, 
describes  as  "constructive  technology  assess- 
ment." 

"We  want  to  sec  if  we  can  start  from  soda] 
needs  and  criteria  and  ask  what  technolog\' 
might  be  developed  to  meet  them,"  says 
Tindemans.  "In  our  opinion,  that  is  the  way 
technology  assessment  has  to  go;  we  should 
not  focus  just  on  assessing  technology  after 
the  event." 

Not  surprisingly,  there  is  considerable 
overlap  between  the  subjects  being  pro- 
posed for  study  among  the  different  Europe- 
an countries;  indeed,  Tindemans  admits  that 
it  is  "difficult  to  find  new  topics." 

Near  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  question  of 
energy  choices.  Although  in  several  coun- 
tries (such  as  the  Netherlands  and  West 
Germany)  social  conflicts  around  energy 
quesrions  have  focused  on  nuclear  power, 
this  has  not  been  the  only  source  of  contro- 
versy. 

The  Austrian  government's  new  support 
for  technology  assessment,  for  example,  is 
said  to  have  been  partly  a  reaction  to  violent 
confronutions  that  took  place  last  summer 
between  environmentalist  groups  and  the 
police  over  plans  to  flood  a  major  wildlife 
reserve  near  Vienna  as  pan  of  a  new  hydro- 
electric scheme. 

"Ecological  issues  are  really  on  the  polid- 
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cal  agenda  here  now,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1970's,"  says  Austrian  sociologist  Hclga 
Nowomy.  "The  government  seems  to  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  institurionalize 
this  kind  of  conflia." 

Other  topics  for  study  tend  to  fall  into 
two  groups.  One  contains  those  issues,  such 
as  the  environmental  impaa  of  geneacally 
engineered  microorganisms  or  the  moral 
issues  raised  by  in  vitro  fertilization,  where 
almost  all  European  governments  are  com- 
ing under  pressure  to  regulate  the  use  of  a 
new  technolog)'.  The  other — for  which 
there  appears  to  be  more  support  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  Sutes — is  made  up  of 
subjects  where  governments  feel  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  cushion  the  social 
side  effects  of  rapid  technological  change. 

In  several  cases,  the  new  initiatives  have 
required  breaking  traditional  political 
molds.  "There  arc  few  precedents  for  this 
type  of  thing  in  France,"  admits  Philippe 
Bassinet,  chairman  of  the  new  parliamentary 
office  in  Pans  which  is  overseen  by  a  joint 
committee  of  National  Assembly  Deputies 
and  Senators. 

Ineviubly,  compromises  have  had  to  be 
made.  Unlike  the  case  of  the  OTA,  for 
example,  the  contents  of  the  reports  of  the 
French  office  remain  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity of  members  of  the  committee  (which 
may  also  decide  whether  the  report  is  pub- 
lished or  not). 

Compromise  has  also  been  necessary  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  initial  proposals  that 
the  technology  assessment  committee 
should  be  made  up  entirely  of  individuals 
nominated  by  the  government  was  rejected 
as  insufficiendy  objective,  and  a  new  bill  was 
written  giving  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
leading  role. 

In  contrast,  British  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  firmly  set  herself  against 
compromise  last  year  when  she  rejected  a 
suggesrion  from  Lloyd  that  the  British  Par- 
liament should  create  an  OTA.  Although 
Thatcher  used  economic  arguments — the 
need  to  keep  down  public  spending — to 
justify  her  decision,  Lloyd  suggests  that 
political  faCTors  were  also  at  work. 

"Mis.  Thatcher  sees  this .  i  an  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
government's  opposition  is  the  type  of  reac- 
tion you  would  expect  from  any  institution 
which  feels  that  its  decisions  are  going  to  be 
assessed  more  closely  than  they  now  arc,"  he 
says. 

Indeed,  the  British  government  has  re- 
cently moved  provocatively  in  the  opposite 
direction,  rejecting  demands  from  the  social- 
ist opposition  that  a  public  inquiry  be  car- 
ried out  into  the  social  and  environmental 
implications  of  the  different  projects  that 


were  submitted  as  candidates  for  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  (see  page  540).  Announcing  this 
decision  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Trans- 
port Minister  Nicholas  Ridley  said  that  the 
delays  caused  by  such  an  inquiry  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  "death"  of  the  whole 
idea. 

Faced  with  such  polidcal  realities,  many 
supporters  of  technology  assessment  fear 
that,  despite  current  manifestations  of  en- 
thusiasm, its  impact  may  remain  marginal. 
"The  general  tendenc^'  is  not  to  allow  these 
insriturions  to  become  too  effective,"  says 
Nowomy.  "The  really  touchy  political  issues 
may  well  not  be  affected."  Similar  concerns 
were,  however,  inioally  raised  about  OTA. 
But,  with  recent  studies  of  SDI  and  the 
future  of  nuclear  power,  OTA  has  ccnainly 
been  in  the  thick  of  touchy  political  is- 
sues. ■  David  Dickson 


Briefing: 

EPA  Proposes  Ban  on 
Asbestos 

In  a  move  that  has  enormous  financial  and 
public  health  implications,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agenc\'  has  proposed  a  ban  on 
all  future  production  of  asbestos  products. 
Under  the  plan,  the  manufacture  of  con 
struction  matenals  with  asbestos  would  be 
halted  immediately  and  all  remaming  asbes- 
tos products  would  be  phased  out  in  10 
years. 

The  agenc}'  calculates  that  the  resulting 
reduction  in  public  exposure  to  asbestos 
over  the  next  15  years  would  ultimately 
prevent  at  least  1900  cancer  deaths,  primari- 
ly among  would-be  asbestos  workers.  As- 
bestos causes  lung  cancer  and  mesothelioma. 

The  proposed  regulation  carries  a  hefty 
price  tag,  however.  Over  15  years,  consum- 
ers will  pay  SI. 8  billion  more  for  products 
made  with  substitutes  for  asbestos,  which 
averages  out  to  $10  for  an  mdividual  con- 
sumer, according  to  the  agency.  Manufac- 
turers of  asbestos  products  would  lose  $210 
million,  but  EPA  says  much  of  the  industry's 
equipment  can  be  converted  to  produce 
other  products.  The  ban  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  import  of  asbestos.  This  would 
mainly  affea  Canada,  whose  asbestos  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  amount  to  $50 
million  a  year. 

By  banning  asbestos  products,  the  agency 
will  break  the  "life  cycle"  of  asbestos  and 
prevent  additional  risk  of  exposure,  say 
EPA  administrator  Lee  Thomas.  Mininj^ 
manufacturing,  and  disposal  of  asbestos  "in- 
evitably leads  to  air  contamination,"  he  said, 
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SCfESCE  .l\D  POLITICS  —  V 

Rhodri  Walters 


The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of 
the  United  States  Congress:  A  Model  for 
the  Future?' 


It  is  difTicult  in  any  pluralistic  society  to  gauge  the  influence  on  governments  or 
administrations  of  organizations  which  engage  in  policy  studies  even  when  those 
studies  are  the  product  of  parliamentary  bodies  like  select  committees  or  other 
agencies.  It  is  particularly  difficult  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  example,  where 
Parliament  is,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory  under  the  constitution,  the  unequal 
partner  of  the  executive.  Even  where  policy  recommendations  are  followed  by 
government  there  is  often  no  way  of  telling  whether  or  not  they  would  have  been 
pursued  in  any  event,  on  the  government's  own  initiative. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  has  four  agencies  to  undertake  research, 
including  policy  investigation,  on  its  behalf  —  usually  at  the  request  of 
Committees  or  of  individual  members."  Only  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA)  hais  a  remit  exclusively  to  consider  technology,  but  the  other 
three  agencies  —  the  Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS),  the  Gencrjd 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  also 
undertake  work  on  science  and  technology  issues. 

For  the  most  part,  they  do  so  in  a  way  which  is  complementary.  CRS  reports 
on  science  and  technology  —  mostly  produced  by  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  and  the  Government  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division  —  draw 
heavily  on  printed  literature  and  resemble  the  research  papers  or  reference 
sheets  of  any  good  research  library.  They  arc  in  the  main  short,  factual  and 
seldom  contain  policy  options.  GAO's  remit  is  to  evaluate  government  spending 
programmes,  including  science  and  technology.  It  considers  whether  resources 
already  committed  are  being  used  to  best  effect  and  tends  not  to  create  science 
and  technology  policy,   therefore.   As  science  and  technology  policy  is  less 

'  This  article  is  baaed  on  information  gathered  durinv;  an  attachment  to  the  Olficc  of 
Technology  Assessment  as  part  of  a  Civil  Ser\ice  NulTield  and  Leverhulme  Travelling 
Fellowship  in  late  1989  and  early  1990.  My  thanks  go  to  OT.\  and  other  congressional 
staff  for  the  welcome  they  accorded  me  and  for  their  review  and  comments  on  an  earlier 
draft. 

"  Only  the  General  Accounting  Office  can  initiate  studies. 
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amenable  to  'hard'  analysis  it  features  less  in  GAO  work  than  it  might.  GAO's 
short,  trenchant  reports,  though  adleged  on  occasion  to  misunderstand  science 
issues,  are  very  influential  and  will  be  fully  followed  up  by  executive  and,  if  need 
be,  legislative  action.  The  purpose  of  the  CBO  is  to  support  Congress  m  its 
budgetary  and  fiscal  work.  It  is  empowered  to  report  on  issues  affecting  the 
Federal  Budget,  although  between  1974  and  1988  only  16  of  the  270  program 
analysis  reports  related  to  science  and  technology  issues.  They  are  written  by 
economists  and  thought  by  some  to  lack  scientific  authority.  Perhaps  their  real 
value  lies  in  their  ability  to  shed  cold  light  upon  the  budgetary  consequences  of 
policies  which  might  otherwise  go  unchallenged.  Concern  that  CBO  duplicates 
the  work  of  other  agencies  has  on  occasion  been  expressed  at  CBO  appropriation 
hearings. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  Congress  to  commission  studies  from  all  four 
agencies  on  a  particular  topic  and  the  product  will  always  be  different.  But  if 
Congress  wants  a  full  study  of  public  policy  involving  science  and  technology 
issues,  complete  with  policy  options  for  future  application,  rather  than  an 
auditor's  view  of  an  existing  programme  or  an  economist's  view  of  budgetary 
effect,  or  a  factual  resume  of  secondary  literature,  it  will  look  to  OTA.  And  it  is 
with  OTA,  its  working  methods,  influence  and  evolution,  that  this  article  is 
principally  concerned. 


HISTORY  AND  REMIT 

The  Congressional  agencies  as  we  know  them  today  chiefly  stem  from  changes 
wrought  in  the  early  1970s,  as  Congress  reasserted  its  authority  in  the  wake  of 
the  Nixon  presidency.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  former  Legislative 
Reference  Service  was  metamorphosed  into  the  much  larger,  and  more  policy- 
orientated,  Congressional  Research  Service  in  1970;  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  acquired  its  oversight-  and  hence  policy-functions  under 
legislation  in  1970  and  1974;  and  that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  was  set 
up  in  1974  as  pan  of  the  budgetary  reforms  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act.  The  establishment  of  OTA  by  Act  in  1972  was  part 
of  this  process.  A  number  of  issues  arose  during  the  Nixon  presidency  which 
were  of  a  singularly  technological  bias,  and  during  discussion  of  them  members 
of  Congress  had  felt  themselves  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the 
executive  branch.  These  issues  included  supersonic  transport  (SST).  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  (ABM)  and  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Moves  to  set 
up  an  agency  which  could  help  redress  this  perceived  inequality  in  resources 
gained  a  considerable  impetus.  A  bill  to  set  up  a  Technology  .'\ssessment  Board 
had  first  been  introduced  by  Congressman  E.  A.  Daddario  in  1967.  A  second 
bill  to  set  up  an  assessment  agency  for  the  legislative  branch  was  introduced  in 
1970  and  a  version  of  this  latter  bill  passed  both  Houses  in  1972. 
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Hearings  and  debates  on  the  floor  show  that  members  of  Congress  wanted  a 
source  of  advice  about  technological  choices  and  their  positive  and  negative 
impacts;  they  wanted  this  advice  to  be  an  'early  warning  system',  that  is  to  say 
forward-looking;  and  they  wanted  this  advice  for  use  in  conjunction  with  their 
legislative  and  appropriating  functions.  The  founding  legislation,  which  sets  out 
OTA's  'terms  of  reference'  reflect  these  concerns.  It  provided  essentiaJly  for  a 
technology-centred  activity  precisely  along  these  lines. 

Today,  however,  OTA  considers  its  purpose  is  to  provide  congressional 
committees  with  'objective  analyses  of  major  public  policy  issues  related  to 
scientific  and  technological  change'.  It  identifies  problems  for  society  and  asks 
how  science  and  technology  can  help  to  overcome  them.  While  this  does  not 
exclude  technology-centred  study  —  the  so-called  'hard'  technology  assessment 
—  it  admits  far  more  readily  than  did  the  1972  Act  problem-  or  issue-oriented 
studies  to  which  technological  choices  may  be  only  tangentially  relevant. 

Such  an  approach  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  parent  legislation  which 
rather  vaguely  provides  that  the  Office  may  'develop  other  coordinate 
information  which  may  assist  the  Congress'  and  'undertake  such  additional 
associated  activities  as  the  appropriate  authorities  ...  may  direct'. 

Nevertheless,  in  inching  towards  problem-oriented  studies,  the  OTA  has 
become,  with  the  blessing  of  Congress  of  course,  a  rather  different  animal  from 
the  one  created  in  1972. 

THE  OFFICE 

The  OTA's  supreme  body  is  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB)  —  a  sort 
of  board  of  governors  of  six  Senators  and  six  Representatives,  nominated  in 
equal  number  by  the  party  leadership  in  the  two  Houses.  The  OTA  Director  sits 
on  TAB  as  a  non-voting  member.  Chairmanship  alternates  between  the  Houses 
in  succeeding  Congresses.  In  the  101  st  Congress,  the  chairman  was  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy.  In  the  current  Congress  it  is  Congressman  Brown,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Science,  Space  and  Technology  Committee.  The  Board  meets 
every  six  weeks  or  so  and  is  responsible  for  formulating  and  promulgating 
policies  for  OTA.  In  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  Office  TAB  members  took  a 
very  active  pan  in  running  it.  They  appointed  staff  —  their  own  nominees  — 
and  chose  subjects  for  study.  The  second  Director,  Mr  Russell  Petersen,  secured 
greater  autonomy  over  appointments  th<m  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed.  Now 
the  TAB  confines  itself  to  appointing  the  Director,  approving  studies,  receiving 
the  Director's  repons  on  the  work  of  the  Office  and,  pehaps  most  important  of 
all,  acting  as  champion  and  defender  of  OTA  in  any  political  battles  on  the  Hill. 
The  Board's  members  are  powerful  men  in  their  own  right. 

•What  OTA  Is'.  OTA.  March  1989 
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The  TAB  is  in  turn  advised  by  the  grandiloquently  entitled  Technology 
Assessment  Advisory  Council  (TAAC),  comprising  ten  members  of  the  public 
(usually  scientists  and  academics)  and  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Director 
of  CRS  ex  officio.  Provision  v^as  made  for  a  Council  when,  during  the  passage  of 
the  original  legislation.  Congress  decided  to  exclude  outside  members  from  the 
TAB.  (The  original  Bill  had  provided  that  such  members  should  be  nominated 
by  the  President.)  The  TAAC  is  supposed  to  review  the  activities  and  reports  of 
the  Office  and  undertake  any  other  related  tasks  the  Board  may  direct.  Deprived 
of  their  seats  on  TAB,  it  has  to  be  said  that  TAAC  members  have  never  really 
found  much  of  a  role.  They  meet  twice  a  year. 

The  day-to-day  running  of  the  Office  falls  to  the  Director  who  is  appointed  by 
the  TAB.  The  OTA  of  today  is  very  much  identified  with  the  present  Director, 
Dr  John  Gibbons,  an  energy  physicist,  who  has  held  office  since  1979. 

The  staff  are  appointed  by  the  Director.  In  April  1989,  OTA  had  143 
permanent  employees  and  54  temporary  employees.  Of  these  197,  about  135  are 
researchers.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  temporary  employees,  turnover 
runs  high  in  that  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  analytical  staff  leave  each  year. 
Turnover  of  permanent  staff  is  lower  —  about  10  per  cent.  The  pay  and 
conditions  of  OTA  staff,  though  linked  to  federal  scales,  are  very  much  ad 
personam  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director.  This  flexibility  enables  the 
recruitment  of  capable  people  and  the  retention  of  some  of  them  beyond  the 
period  of  loyalty  which  a  federal  salary  might  normally  command.  The  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  work  and  the  reputation  of  OTA  as  a  place  to  be  seen  to  have 
worked  in  also  assist  in  retaining  good  staff  However,  there  are  few  openings  in 
middle  and  senior  management  for  analysts,  most  positions  being  occupied  by 
people  who  entered  OTA  in  its  formative  years. 

The  quality  of  staff  is  high  —  just  over  50  per  cent  of  the  permanent  and 
temporary  analytical  staff  have  doctorates  and  a  further  30  per  cent  hold 
masters'  degrees.  Curiously,  scientists  are  hugely  outnumbered  by  socicd 
scientists  and  gencrjilists.  Only  some  35  per  cent  hold  science  degrees,  and  few 
continue  to  be  practising  scientists. 

In  addition  OTA  is  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  wider  pool  of  talent  by 
contracting  out  work  and  by  involving  outsiders  in  workshops,  advisory  panels 
and  review.  For  example  in  1989,  a  further  30  specieilists  were  contracted  to 
provide  services  to  OTA  on  site.  A  very  large  number  of  specialists  —  some 
1,300  —  were  involved  in  meetings  of  Advisory  Panels  or  of  Workshops  and  if 
reviews  are  included  the  number  of  people  involved  can  run  to  several 
thousands.  This  ability  to  tap  such  a  wide  field  of  advice  is  an  imponant  feature 
of  OTA's  work:  it  helps  both  to  create  an  aura  of  confidence  in  the  results  and  to 
define  the  scope  of  any  debate  on  a  particular  issue  by  involving  all  key 
'stakeholders'  [sic]  in  the  process. 
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OTA's  current  budget  is  about  $18  million  and  is  subject  to  annual 
appropriations  procedure,  during  which  the  Director  is  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  and  House  sub-committees  on  legislative  branch  appropriations. 

OTA's  analytical  staff  are  distributed  amongst  three  operating  divisions  — 
the  Energy,  Materials  and  International  Security  Division,  the  Health  and  Life 
Sciences  Division,  and  the  Science,  Information  and  Natural  Resources 
Division  —  each  with  an  Assistant  Director  in  charge.  The  Divisions  are  each 
further  divided  into  three  'Programs',  each  managed  by  a  Program  Director. 
While  the  Assistant  Director's  views  and  personality  may  lend  many 
distinguishing  features  to  the  Division  he  heads,  it  is  at  program  level  that  real 
management  of  studies  lies.  Inevitably,  the  divisions  within  the  organization 
sometimes  appear  arbitrary.  Some  studies  might  well  straddle  boundaries, 
whereupon  staff  might  occasionally  be  brought  in  from  another  program  to 
assist. 


THE  PROCESS 

The  request:  OTA  studies  are  conducted  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
chairman  of  any  standing,  special,  select  or  joint  committee  of  Congress.  Under 
the  1972  Act,  TAB  members  and  the  Director  of  OTA  may  also  request  studies 
but  these  are  rare.  There  have  been  occasions  where  studies  have  been 
mandated  by  legislation.  OTA  actively  resists  this  practice,  however,  and  most 
studies  are  initiated  following  a  process  of  negotiation  between  OTA  and  the 
staff  of  the  committees.  In  these  negotiations  it  is  more  often  than  not  the  case 
that  OTA  staff  will  have  initiated  the  idea  for  a  study.  (Only  about  10  per  cent  of 
all  requests  are  thought  to  be  non-negotiable.) 

Requests  have  to  be  approved  by  the  TAB.  Because  they  will  invariably 
already  have  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  OTA  and  committee  staff, 
the  prospective  project  director  for  a  study  will  normally  have  been  identified. 
TAB  will  meet  to  consider  each  request,  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  drawn  up  by 
staff  which  will  set  out  the  desirability  and  scope  of  the  study,  its  duration  and 
cost,  and  pray  in  aid  the  requesting  letters  from  committee  chairmen.  It  is  often 
thought  desirable  to  seek  requests  from  a  number  of  committees  for  this 
encourages  the  belief  not  only  that  the  study  is  desirable  but  also  that  it  will  be 
widely  used.  Before  TAB  meetings,  "shadow"  meetings  of  Board  members' 
personal  staff  will  have  already  considered  the  requests.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
some  requests  to  receive  a  rough  ride  at  this  stage.  But  because  of  the 
involvement  of  committee  staff  in  the  requesting  process  and  because  of  the 
implicit  willingness  of  OTA  to  take  it  on,  it  is  unusual  for  a  request  to  be  flatly 
rejected  once  it  has  reached  T.AB. 

A  proposed  assessment  will  need  to  satisfy  a  number  of  criteria  —  principally, 
whether  the   issue  is  important  enough  to  Congress;   whether  OTA   is  the 
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appropriate  agency  for  the  study;  whether  the  social  impacts  of  the  policy 
options  involved  are  significant;  and  whether  the  study  is  practicable  and 
manageable  in  terms  of  the  knowledge,  time  and  resources  available. 

Not  surprisingly,  requests  for  OTA  studies  have  been  dominated  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  House  Committee  on  Space, 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation.  Up  to  1989,  these  three  committees  had  asked  for  over  200 
studies.  But  requests  for  ten  or  more  studies  had  also  been  received  from 
committees  with  jurisdictions  which  go  much  wider  than  science  and 
technology.  In  the  House  these  included  the  Committees  on:  Appropriations; 
Agriculture;  Education  and  Labor;  Foreign  Affairs;  Government  Operations; 
the  Judiciary;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
and  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  Senate  these  included  the  Committees  on: 
Appropriations;  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources;  Environment  and  Public  Works;  Finance;  Foreign  Relations; 
Governmental  Affairs;  Labor  and  Human  Resources;  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  had  also  by  then  made 
more  than  ten  requests. 

Project  Management:  when  a  request  has  received  the  approval  of  TAB  it  is 
assigned  to  the  relevant  program.  A  program  may  well  have  three  major 
assessments  in  progress  at  any  one  time.  It  is  however  unusual  for  staff  to  work 
on  more  than  one  study  at  a  time.  Staff  will  be  assigned  to  a  study  by  the 
program  manager  and  will  number  from  three  to  five  for  a  major  assessment.  In 
addition,  auxiliary  help  may  be  sought  at  crucial  stages  by  engaging  an  in-house 
contractor  to  undertake  specific  tasks.  The  project  will  be  led  by  a  project 
director  —  a  moderately  senior  staff  member  who  is  more  than  likely  to  have 
been  involved  already  in  the  requesting  procedure.  In  some  programs,  senior 
analysts  and  project  directors  change  position  from  study  to  study.  Not 
surprisingly  the  success  and  timeliness  of  a  study  will  depend  in  large  measure 
on  the  competence  of  the  project  director  whose  ability  to  identify  proper  sources 
of  advice  for  panels  and  workshops  and  to  define  its  scope  for  contractors  is 
crucial. 

In  conducting  the  study,  the  project  director  will  have  a  variety  of  resources  at 
his  disposal.  Early  in  the  investigation,  the  project  director  will  assemble  an 
advisory  panel  for  the  project  after  taking  the  advice  of  colleagues  and  other 
experts  in  the  field.  Some  members  of  advisory  panels  are  so  adept  at  this  work 
that  they  are  reappointed  to  other  studies.  The  purpose  of  the  panel  is  to  advise 
on  the  direction  of  the  study  and  to  review  the  drafts  produced  by  staff, 
including  the  final  report.  The  panel  will  be  representative  of  the  whole 
spectrum  of  opinion  on  the  policies  under  study  so  that  all  points  of  view  can  be 
said  to  have  been  addressed. 

An  advisory  panel  will  usually  meet  three  times.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
within  one  or  two  months  of  the  TAB's  approval  of  the  study  (and  hence  of 
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financiai  authority  having  been  obtained).  This  meeting  is  purely  deliberative 
and  enables  staff  to  obtain  advice  on  their  approach  to  the  study.  At  this  stage  it 
is  also  possible  for  the  panel  to  influence  the  content  of  the  study  and  of  the 
contracts  to  be  issued.  A  second  meeting  will  be  held  half-wav  through  a  study  to 
review  the  papers  prepared  by  staff  and  contractors.  A  final  meeting  will 
consider  a  final  report,  though  the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  report  may  vary 
from  project  to  project.  Significant  changes  may  yet  have  to  be  made  —  not  least 
in  response  to  the  advice  of  the  panel. 

At  best  the  advisory  panel  is  of  inestimable  value.  Individual  members 
occasionally  take  their  responsibilities  very  seriously  and  will  invest  considerable 
effon  in  commenting  upon  drafts.  At  v/orst,  they  can  be  a  waste  of  time. 
Members  may  not  read  their  papers  and  take  advantage  of  the  meetings  of  the 
panel  to  give  vent  to  their  own  prejudices  rather  than  comment  on  the  substance 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  papers  before  them.  As  members  of  the  panel  serve  out  of 
a  sense  of  duty  (or  self-regard),  being  paid  travel,  subsistence  and  only  a  small 
per  diem,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  take  their  duties  less  than  seriously.  But 
since  the  panel's  role  is  purely  advisory,  the  advice  of  a  bad  panel  can  be 
ignored.  An  advisory  panel  is  not,  for  example,  usually  consulted  on  the  day-to- 
day running  of  a  project  —  even  where  the  direction  of  a  particular  inquiry  may 
have  changed.  But  it  would  be  a  rash  project  director  who  did  not  at  least  take 
note  of  the  arguments  advanced,  if  only  eventually  to  rebut  them. 

The  advisory  panel,  while  an  essential  tool  in  the  study  process,  is  not  in  itself 
capable  of  original  work.  It  is  almost  entirely  responsive.  Therefore  the  project 
director  must  look  elsewhere  for  assistance  in  conducting  his  study. 

In  the  first  instance  he  will  look  to  the  expertise  of  his  team  and  of  himself.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  nor  any  other  member  of  his  staff  will  have  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  science  relating  to  the  proposed  study.  But  for  the  more  technical  studies  it 
is  likely  that  staff  will  at  least  possess  a  scientific  background;  for  the  more 
policy-oriented  studies  staff  may  have  a  background  in  economics,  science 
policy,  and  government.  New  staff  may  be  hired  with  the  specific  expertise 
needed.  Even  so,  valuable  time  can  be  spent  in  the  early  months  as  staff  read 
themselves  into  a  subject  and  'get  up  to  speed'. 

How  do  the  staff  work?  The  TAB  possesses  powers  of  subpoena  to  require  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  in  other  words  it  has  the 
same  authority  in  this  regard  as  a  congressional  committee.  These  powers  have 
never  been  used.  But  OTA  stafT  do  not  follow  committee  procedures.  They  do 
not,  for  example,  conduct  hearings.  Their  approach  is  far  more  one  of  personal 
investigation  and  compilation.  It  can  be  a  rather  solitary  life.  The  OTA's  own 
Information  Center  connects  staff  to  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Librarv  of 
Congress.  And  outside  bodies  tend  to  be  eager  to  cooperate  in  furnishing  OTA 
staff  with  any  information  they  may  require.  Particular  assistance  is  rendered  by 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  e.xecutive  —  indeed  such  cooperation  is 
specifically  required  by  the  1972  Act.  The  assistance  provided  by  the  agencies  is 
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usually  fact  or  information  and  agencies  are  usually  forthcoming  in  providing  it, 
especially  if  they  see  advantage  in  the  study. 

Specialist  staff  may  he  brought  in  on  a  temporary  basis.  For  example  OTA  is 
allowed  to  request  the  'detail'  (secondment)  of  executive  agency  personnel  to  assist 
in  a  study  and  may  appoint  temporary  contractors  to  work  in-house  for  panicular 
purposes.  Some  temporary  employees  arc  subsequently  offered  permanent  posts. 

Most  sp>ecialist  work,  however,  is  commissioned  from  outside  contractors. 
When  OTA  was  first  established,  its  first  Director  viewed  it  very  much  as  a 
contracting  agency  relying  on  outside  help  to  produce  whole  reports.  This 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Congress  that  it  was  rapidly 
changed  and  the  role  of  permanent  staff  elevated.  Budgetary  constraints  and 
long-standing  difficulties  of  managing  contractors  have  resulted  in  more  and 
more  work  being  done  in-house  in  recent  years.  But  about  half  the  work  is 
contracted  and  a  large  project  can  still  spend  some  $400,000  on  contractors. 

For  the  most  part,  contracts  will  be  made  with  individuals  or  small  firms  for 
the  provision  of  specific  information.  At  the  beginning  of  a  study,  the  project 
director  will  identify  those  areas  where  such  commissioned  work  is  needed. 
Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  choice  of  contractor  and  in  specifying  the  work. 
The  dangers  are  m<mifold.  A  contractor  may  fulfil  his  remit  in  an  idiosyncratic 
way  which,  while  it  may  reflect  his  own  research  interest,  may  not  provide  the 
broadly  based  definitive  information  required  by  an  OTA  study.  And  work  by 
contractors  is  seldom  compatible  or  consistent.  It  has  to  be  largely  re-worked  by 
OTA  staff. 

Another  source  of  material  for  an  OTA  study  is  the  'workshop'.  Workshops 
are  a  more  focused  version  of  the  advisory  pamel,  dealing  with  a  panicular  aspect 
of  a  study.  Their  merit  lies  in  their  yielding  a  great  deal  of  specialist  information 
to  staff  quickly  without  having  to  resort  to  contract  work.  They  are  essentially 
meetings  of  staff  and  selected  experts  in  the  field.  Members  of  the  executive 
branch,  while  they  do  not  sit  on  advisory  panels,  may  sit  as  members  of 
workshops.  Staff  will  present  their  initial  findings  and  the  experts  will  then 
comment  and  make  suggestions,  following  a  lightly  structured  agenda.  Ideas 
flow  thick  and  fast  together  with,  on  occasion,  invaluable  advice  as  to  what  can 
and  cannot  be  achieved  with  the  knowledge  and  resources  available.  Members 
of  the  workshops,  unlike  advisory  panel  members,  do  not  receive  a  per  diem. 
Workshops  usually  last  one  day. 

Reporting:  the  biggest  headache  for  any  permanent  secretariat,  not  least  for 
OTA  staff,  is  the  preparation  of  the  final  report.  Drafting  is  reserved  to  them 
because  they  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of  Congress,  the  sensitivities  of  writing 
for  Congress,  and  the  stylistic  conventions  of  OTA  report  writing.  Sometimes,  if 
the  congressional  timetable  allows,  an  aspect  of  the  study  may  be  published  as  a 
special  report.  These  interim  reports  go  through  the  same  process  as  full  reports. 

The  process  begins  with  the  project  director  and  his  staff  writing  up,  using 
and  often  largely  re- working  the  contributions  of  contractors.  Senior  staff,  in 
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particular  the  program  manager  and  assistant  director  for  the  division,  will  with 
others  provide  a  rigorous  intern2il  review  of  the  product,  which  is  then  submitted 
for  external  review  to  a  large  number  of  authorities  in  the  field  —  a  report  on  a 
controversieil  subject  might  be  sent  to  as  many  as  200  such  reviewers. 
Simultaneously  (timing  varies)  a  third  and  final  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
will  meet  to  comment  on  the  draft. 

Obviously,  stafT  are  not  obliged  to  accept  all  comments  that  may  be  made. 
Project  directors  are,  however,  subject  to  the  discipline  of  providing  the  OTA 
Director  with  a  Review  Memorandum  which  shows  how,  to  what  extent,  and 
why  the  report  has  been  adjusted  in  the  light  of  reviewers'  comments.  Finally, 
the  report  is  submitted  to  members  of  the  TAB  for  authorization  of  release.  The 
TAB  also  sees  the  review  memorandum.  It  does  not  approve  or  disapprove  the 
contents  of  reports  but  satisfies  itself  that  OTA  has  fully  observed  the  various 
stages  —  especially  review  —  of  its  own  process.  Thus  in  the  period  immediately 
before  publication  OTA  goes  to  enormous  lengths  to  protect  its  product  (and, 
indirectly,  itself)  from  any  criticism  that  may  subsequently  be  levelled  at  it  for 
wanting  in  objectivity  or  neglecting  to  address  some  element  of  opinion.  It  also 
becomes  evident  whether,  and  if  so  by  whom,  the  report  will  be  attacked.  OTA 
and  its  protectors  on  the  TAB  will  be  not  only  forewarned  but  forearmed  to  deal 
with  the  consequences. 

TAB  seldom  meets  to  consider  reports.  Unless  objection  is  made  within 
fourteen  days,  reports  are  deemed  to  be  cleared  for  publication.  The  vetting 
will,  of  course,  have  been  conducted  by  members'  staff. 

Publication:  material  is  then  despatched  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
publication,  which  may  take  a  further  month  to  six  weeks.  Normally  an 
executive  summary  of  15  to  50  pages  and  a  one-page  report  brief  will  appear  first 
on  publication  day.  The  full  report  —  which  might  be  very  long  —  follows  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Immediately  before  publication  OTA  staff  will  have  formed  a  release  strategy, 
involving  the  Congressional  and  Public  Affairs  Office  of  OTA  and  the  Director. 
The  project  director  and  the  Congressionjil  and  Public  Affairs  Office  will 
prepare  a  press  notice  which  is  released  in  the  name  of  the  TAB  Chairman. 

When  at  last  they  are  published,  OTA  reports  bring  few  surprises.  There  will 
have  already  been  such  extensive  review  that  any  issue  of  controversy  will  have 
leaked.  Moreover,  Committee  stafT  will  have  been  briefed  as  to  the  contents 
before  the  report  is  submitted  to  TAB.  Once  again,  OTA  lakes  care  that  no  one 
is  taken  by  surprise. 

Other  Products:  until  recently  OTA,  like  the  other  agencies,  produced  a  variety 
of  other  publications  for  Congress,  often  incidental  to  its  main  studies.  These 
other  products  did  not  require  TAB  authorization.  A  decision  was  taken  in  1990 
to  continue  with  only  two  types  of  publication  —  reports,  which  contain 
significant  policy  options  and  will  require  TAB  approval,  and  background 
papers  which  will  not. 
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So  much  for  OTA  process.  But  there  are  other  aspects  of  OTA's  work  which 
also  deserve  mention.  The  first  is  the  use  of  OTA  staff  by  Congressional 
Committees  for  briefing  purposes  and  at  hearings  as  witnesses.  These  activities 
are  considered  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  OTA's  influence  which  follows. 
The  second  is  the  use  of  the  OTA  to  nominate  to  a  number  of  statutory  advisory 
commissions  concerned  with  Medicare  payments  —  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission,  the  Physician  Payment  Review  Commission  and  the 
Prescription  Drug  Payment  Review  Commission.  OTA  is  also  required  to 
report  annually  on  these  Commissions'  activities.  It  is  perhaps  a  tribute  to 
OTA's  reputation  for  impartidity  (and  perhaps  a  sad  reflection  on  the  partiality 
of  US  public  life  in  general)  that  such  functions  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by 
Congress.  More  particularly  it  illustrates  the  very  close  —  and  in  some  respects 
rather  un-typical  —  relationship  which  exists  between  the  Health  and  Life 
Sciences  Division,  in  particular  its  Health  Program,  and  its  requesting 
committees. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  OTA  REQUESTS 

Each  report  published  by  OTA  is  different.  Different  subjects  require  different 
methods  of  work  and  of  presentation.  But  there  are  certain  common  features. 

To  people  who  are  familiar  with  Westminster  Select  Committee  repons, 
many  OTA  reports  appear  long.  It  is  not  unusual  for  reports  to  run  to  several 
hundred  pages  of  A4  printing.  This  is  not  just  because  they  treat  their  subject 
matter  exhaustively  but  because  they  rely  heavily  on  the  presentation  of  a  large 
corpus  of  factual  materiaJ  which  in  select  committee  reports  would  be  published 
as  evidence  and  used  more  selectively.  Thus  the  ratio  of  policy  options  and 
discussion  of  policy  options  to  the  whole  is  rather  lower  than  in  a  parlia- 
mentary report.  It  has  to  be  said  too  that  information  is  often  included  for  its 
own  sake.  This  m<ikes  a  report  all  the  more  useful  as  a  source  book  for 
congressional  staff. 

While  OTA  is  not  prohibited  in  any  sense  from  making  recommendations  to 
Congress,  it  seldom  does  so.  Instead,  reports  will  conclude  by  setting  out  policy 
options  for  congressional  or  other  action  following  what  has  been  described  as 
the  'If —  then'  construction  —  if  a  particular  object  is  deemed  desirable  then  the 
following  options  are  available  to  achieve  it.  The  end  result  may  not  be  very 
different.  The  best  presented  policy  option  will  enjoy  a  status  similar  to  a 
recommendation,  though  on  occasion  there  may  well  be  a  number  of  perfectly 
feasible  options  all  of  which  might  enjoy  the  status  of  recommendations.  In  any 
event  the  high  value  which  OTA  places  on  impartiality  will  require  all  options  to 
be  set  out  and  argued,  even  though  some  of  them  might  be  considered  by  many 
to  be  non-starters. 
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Studies  take  much  longer  than  at  other  agencies  —  about  1  Vi  to  2  years,  and 
sometimes  longer  still.  In  recent  years  OTA  has  produced  40  to  50  publications 
a  year.  In  1988  it  produced  24  full  reports  and  26  other  papers  of  varying 
description. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  original  intention  of  the  legislators  was  to  provide 
Congress  with  an  early  warning  system  of  impacts  of  different  technological 
choices  and  thus  to  assist  Congress  in  its  legislative  and  appropriating  capacity. 
OTA  today,  while  not  necessarily  abandoning  its  'hard'  technology  assessment 
origins,  focuses  more  on  its  analysis  of  major  policy  issues  relating  to  science  and 
technology,  that  is  to  say  on  problem  solving. 

Scrutiny  of  OTA's  activities  in  1989  will  help  to  give  a  better  understanding 
of  the  kind  of  studies  which  are  produced.  The  range  of  subject  matter  is  very 
broad  —  overseas  development,  power  supply,  superconductivity,  employment 
training,  hazardous  waste,  trade,  defence  technology,  space  technology,  nuclear 
testing,  genetic  testing,  biotechnology,  headth  care  management,  agriculture 
and  land  use,  pharmaceuticals.  AIDS,  information  technology,  intellectual 
property,  climate  change,  capital  infrastructure,  and  distance  learning.  Clearly 
the  pervasiveness  of  science  and  technology  in  practiczdly  every  aspect  of 
modern  living  —  and  hence  of  public  policy  —  enables  OTA  to  study  almost 
any  subject  across  the  whole  sptectrum  of  departmental  responsibilities.  OTA 
has  almost  acquired  the  character  of  another  'think  tank',  though  a  think  tank' 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  Congress. 

But  different  emphases  and  styles  exist  even  within  this  relatively  small 
agency.  The  Energy  and  Materials  Program  (part  of  the  Energy,  Materials  and 
International  Security  Division)  had  four  studies  under  way:  'New  Energy 
Technologies  and  the  Developing  Countries',  'Energy  System  Vulnerability', 
"Technological  Risks  and  Opportunities  for  Future  Energy  Supply  and 
Demand'  and  'High-Temperature  Superconductivity  in  Perspective'.  All  four 
studies  can  be  described  as  problem-solving,  rather  than  as  hard,  technology 
assessment  —  the  impact  of  a  new  technology  is  central  to  none  of  the  studies. 
There  is  considerable  technological  content  (but  not  alwavs  new  technology)  in 
all  four,  nevertheless.  Indeed,  two  of  the  studies  —  those  on  superconductivity 
and  on  future  energy  supply  and  demand  —  are  forward-looking  in  a  way  which 
would  have  been  close  to  the  hearts  of  OTA's  founding  fathers.  Only  the  new 
energy  technology  study  can  be  said  to  have  a  societal  character  —  and  that,  of 
course,  deals  exclusively  with  the  Third  World.  The  superconductivity  study 
also  has  aspects  of  program  evaluation. 

Studies  by  the  Industry,  Technology  and  Employment  Program  (part  of  the 
same  Division)  were,  by  contrast,  less  technology-oriented.  Two  were  more 
inclined  to  societal  and  economic  issues  —  'Training  in  the  Workplace: 
Implications  for  US  Competitiveness'  and  'Technology,  Innovation  and  US 
Trade'  —  and  only  the  third,  'Coming  Clean:  Superfund's  Problems  Have 
Solutions'  had  a  hard  technology  element  in  that  it  considered  the  availability  of 
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'cleaning  technologies'.  This  study  also  had  characteristics  of  a  program 
evaluation.  Thus  within  the  same  Division,  two  programs  can  exhibit  maricedly 
different  characteristics. 

The  Health  Program,  part  of  the  Health  and  Life  Services  Division,  is  very 
different  again  —  indeed,  it  is  so  different  from  any  other  program  that  it  merits 
special  mention.  In  1989,  in  addition  to  the  three  payment  review  commissions 
mentioned  above,  and  two  monitoring  exercises  (on  AIDS  and  the  health  effects 
of  military  service)  the  program  had  seven  studies  in  hand,  of  which  five  shared 
a  common  feature  in  that  they  were  essentially  studies  in  health  care 
management  and  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  a  service.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
speculate  why  OTA's  health  studies  have  this  distinctive  quality.  The  subject 
matter  reflects  the  immediate  worries  of  Congress  about  health  care  cost  and 
effectiveness  in  general  and  the  staggering  costs  of  US  'social  medicine'  — 
Medicare  for  the  old  and  Medicaid  for  the  poor  —  in  particular.  OTA's  Health 
program  enjoys  a  particularly  close  and  influential  relationship  with  its 
corresponding  committees  on  the  Hill,  though  the  purist  might  say  that  its 
studies  were  the  most  remote  from  the  original  concept  of  the  Office. 

The  work  of  OTA  is  far  from  homogeneous,  therefore.  The  character  of 
reports  varies  widely  within  programs  and  from  program  to  program.  In  at  least 
one  instance,  a  program  can  have  a  character  and  ethos  all  its  own.  Indeed,  this 
breadth  testifies  to  the  maturity  of  OTA  as  an  institution. 

It  might  be  argued  that  OTA  now  spreads  itself  too  widely;  that  the 
technology  element  in  some  of  its  studies  is  so  tangential  as  to  scarcely  merit 
scrutiny  by  an  office  of  technology  assessment;  and  that  other  agencies  already 
exist  capable  of  undertaking  program  evaluation,  including  health  care 
management.  But  such  voices  have  hitherto  scarcely  been  heard.  And  so  long  as 
the  commissioning  committees  of  Congress  are  content  with  the  product,  this 
diversity  of  activity  can  be  justified  and  may  be  expected  to  continue. 


INFLUENCE 

Under  the  congressional  system,  where  Congress  has  wide  scope  for  legislative 
creativity  and  control  over  spending  decisions,  one  would  expect  the  influence  of 
the  policy  studies  of  its  agencies  to  be  more  directly  discernible  than  that  of 
Parliamentary  Select  Committee  reports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example. 
Up  to  a  point,  this  is  true,  though  the  extent  of  the  'take-up'  of  OTA  reports 
within  Congress  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors. 

Chief  of  these  is  whether  or  not  they  capture  the  attention  of  congressional 
staff  and  in  particular  of  the  committee,  rather  than  the  personal,  staff.  Some 
staff  are  very  familiar  with  OTA's  work  while  others  generally  look  elsewhere 
for  legislative  ideas  —  for  example  to  their  own  hypotheses  or  to  special  interest 
groups.  Even  here,  however,  the  work  of  OTA  may  well  be  used  to  justify  the 
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end  product  because  of  its  impartiality  and  the  high  regard  in  which  it  is  held. 
Moreover,  some  committees  turn  to  OTA  for  advice  more  than  others.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  the  authorizing  committees  of  Congress  —  that  is  to  say  the 
standing  committees  of  the  two  chambers  excluding  the  budget  and 
appropriations  committees  —  to  look  to  OTA  for  advice  more  than,  say,  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  Appropriations  Committees  will  rely  more  on 
their  own  e.<tensive  resources  and  on  the  GAO. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  timeliness.  Generally  speaking,  many  OTA 
studies  will  be  commissioned  in  one  Congress  and  delivered  in  the  next.  Thus 
OTA  is  rarely  capable  of  providing  advice  at  short  notice.  Nonetheless  every 
effort  is  made  to  release  reports  at  times  when  they  might  prove  useful  —  the 
recent  studv  on  Antarctica  coincided  with  congressional  debate  of  a  new 
Antarctic  Minerals  Treaty  and  the  global  warming  study  was  published  just 
before  an  inter-governmental  conference  in  Washington  on  reduction 
mechanisms.  OTA's  influence  lies  through  producing  reports  which  remain 
relevant  to  an  issue  of  public  policy  for  some  considerable  time  —  reports  which 
have  a  long  'shelf  life',  in  other  words.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the  more  specific 
the  study,  the  more  direct  its  influence  is  likely  to  be. 

It  has  to  be  said,  too,  that  Congress  may  well  be  required  to  make  decisions  in 
advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  there  are  many  occasions  when  scientific 
advice,  though  available,  will  be  irrelevant  to  the  way  in  which  an  issue  is 
eventually  decided.  It  is  also  impossible  to  judge  the  occasions  when  OTA 
studies  may  have  had  such  early  negative  influence  that  courses  of  action  were 
never  embarked  upon. 

Subject  to  these  considerations,  how  do  OTA's  reports  influence  Congress? 
The  first  session  of  the  lOlst  Congress  (1988)  yields  a  good  cross-section.  The 
most  common  use  that  is  made  of  OTA  reports  is  as  background  for  hearings. 
Very  often  a  requesting  committee  will  stage  a  hearing  specifically  on  the  report 
itself,  with  OTA  staff  as  witnesses.  In  1988  OTA  reports  were  the  subject  of 
hearings  on  field  testing  engineered  organisms;  infertility;  AIDS  education;  the 
quality  of  medicjil  care;  new  technologies  for  learning;  defence  technology; 
medical  waste;  and  the  human  genome. 

The  work  of  OTA  is  also  influential  in  the  legislative  process.  Reports  are 
frequently  referred  to  m  committee  or  on  the  floor  in  support  of  a  particular 
course  of  legislative  action  and  they  are  frequently  cited  in  the  purpose  clauses  of 
legislation  as  having  justified  the  bill.  In  many  instances  the  connection  becomes 
even  more  direct  as  whole  bills  or  sections  of  bills  are  shown  to  have  been  based 
on  or  responsive  to  OTA's  findings.  For  example  Senate  legislation  on 
polygraph  testing  and  waste  reduction,  and  House  legislation  on  transgenic 
animals,  on  biological  diversity,  on  computer  privacy,  and  on  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  material  fell  into  this  category. 

Reports  are  also  used  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  budgetary  process.  For 
example,  repons  are  frequently  used  by  standing  committees  as  part  of  the 
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proceedings  on  authorization  bills.  A  study  on  grain  quality  was  the  basis  of 
hearings  on  the  re-authorization  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  and  a 
study  of  African  development  was  used  to  prepare  for  African  Development 
Fund  re-authorization.  Occasionally,  OTA  reports  are  referred  to  in  budgetary 
proceedings.  For  example,  the  budget  conference  took  up  a  number  of  findings 
of  an  OTA  report  on  information  systems  at  veterans'  hospitals.  Finally,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  also  occasionally  make  use  of  the  OTA  Reports  — 
in  recommending  that  the  Secretary  for  Labor  give  priority  to  pilot  schemes  to 
address  unemployment;  in  analysing  'Buy  .American'  proposals  for  offshore  oil 
and  gas  facilities;  and  in  providing  funds  for  hazardous  waste  reduction. 

There  are  instances  where  OTA's  work  becomes  the  basis  for  oversight 
activities.  OTA  assisted  in  six  Senate  and  House  hearings  on  implementation  of 
'Superfund'  (the  nuclear  waste  clean-up  levy)  for  example. 

OTA  staff  also  provide  briefings  to  individual  members  of  either  House  on 
matters  relating  to  studies  currently  in  progress  or  which  have  been  completed. 
These  associations  can  continue  over  a  number  of  years.  Well-known  recent 
examples  include  the  involvement  of  OTA  staff  in  the  evolution  and  passage  of 
anti-drug  legislation  on  the  basis  of  work  on  the  reliability  of  urine-testing  for 
drugs.  The  project  director  of  OTA's  acid  rain  study  continues  to  enjoy  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  assisting  them  in 
drafting  and  analysing  proposals  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  models 
prepared  during  the  study  enable  OTA  to  provide  Congress  with  rapid  analyses 
of  different  options.  .\t  this  level  of  personal  briefing  there  are  many 
undocumented,  and  largely  un-attributable  and  confidential,  instances  of 
OTA's  direct  involvement  in  the  legislative  process.  Although  OTA  will  be  only 
one  of  many  other  participants  in  the  process  of  formulating  legislation  in  this 
way,  it  is  probably  the  point  of  their  greatest  influence. 

These  examples,  all  from  1988,  show  the  different  ways  in  which  OTA  reports 

can  have  direct  influence  through  congressional  action.  It  is  wonh  noting  also 

some  of  the  causes  ce'Ubres  where  OTA  reports  have  played  a  major  part  in 

swinging  not  only  congressional  opinion  but  public  opinion  at  large  away  from 

pursuing  a  particular  policy  further.   In  the  early  years  of  OTA's  existence 

investigations  of  two  energy  projects  —  one  to  construct  a  floating  nuclear  power 

plant  off  New  Jersey  and  the  other  to  provide  for  the  liquefaction  of  natural  gas 

—   helped  bring  about   the  abandonment  of  these   projects.   More  recently, 

OTA's  study  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defence  (BMD)  Technologies  (that  is  to  say,  of 

the    technologies    used    in    the    Strategic    Defense    Initiative    or     Star   Wars' 

programme)  cast  severe  doubt  over  the  efficacy  of  the  policy.  A  background 

paper  published  in  1984  and  the  report  itself  published  in  1985  caused  great 

controversy  and  undoubtedly  helped  to  choke  off  funding  for  development.  A 

report  on  the  Scientific  Validity  of  Polygraph  Testing  (lie  detectors)  in  late  1983 

concluded  that  lie  detector  testing  was  inappropriate  for  security  screening 
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purp>os€S,  though  it  was  not  without  forensic  uses.  This  flew  in  the  face  of  a  vast 
federal  screening,  throughout  the  Executive  Branch,  then  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  and  which  was  never  carried  out.  In  1988,  Congress  —  with  bipartisan 
support  —  passed  the  Polygraph  Protection  Act  which  outlawed  the  use  of  lie 
detectors  in  the  private  sector,  though  they  may  be,  and  still  are,  used  in 
connection  with  national  security. 

OTA  also  exerts  influence  upon  the  Executive  Branch.  In  certain  cases. 
Congress  has  mandated  OTA  to  monitor  executive  actions.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  OTA's  duty  to  appoint  and  monitor  the  work  of  three 
health-related  Commissions  —  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  the  Physician  Payment  Review  Commission,  and  the  Prescription 
Drug  Payment  Review  Commission.  Other  monitoring  activites  accumulated  in 
the  96th.  98th  and  99th  Congresses  involve  federal  research  activities  with 
regard  to  veterans  —  Vietnam  veterans,  veterans  formerly  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation,  and  women  veterans.  And  in  the  99th  Congress,  OTA  were 
mandated  by  Act  to  appoint  a  citizens'  Advisory  Panel  on  Alzheimer's  Disease. 

But  the  Executive  Branch  also  takes  up  OTA  advice  without  recourse  to 
legislative  action.  Thus  in  1988  the  Federzd  Aviation  Administration 
reorganized  its  research  program  following  OTA's  study  'Safe  Skies  for 
Tomorrow',  the  Agency  for  International  Development  has  taken  up  OTA's 
work  on  African  development  and  on  project  assessment  methods;  and  EPA  set 
up  its  Office  of  Pollution  Prevention  following  OTA  studies  of  waste  reduction. 

Ultimately,  OTA's  work  influences  public  opinion  at  large.  We  have  Jilready 
noted  how  much  care  OTA  takes  in  ensuring  press  take-up  of  its  reports.  And 
the  involvement  of  so  many  'stakeholders'  in  the  preparation  of  studies  Jilso 
helps  to  ensure  that  the  finished  product  —  if  deserving  of  it  —  enjoys  a  high 
profile.  It  is  often  surmised  at  OTA  that  members  of  Congress  are  cajoled  into 
takmg  up  issues  on  which  OTA  has  reported  simply  because  their  electors  have 
somehow  become  familiar  with  OTA's  work,  or  with  reports  of  it.  (Some 
reports,  usually  on  subjects  of  an  international  nature  like  Antarctica  or  global 
warming,  have  a  wide  overseas  circulation  too.)  Many  OTA  staff  think  this  role 
of  public  education  to  be  very  imponant,  though  most  would  readily  admit  that 
it  cannot  in  itself  serve  as  justification  for  a  congressional,  as  opposed  to  any 
other  kind,  of  agencv. 

Whatever  their  ultimate  constituency,  however,  OTA  reports  undeniably 
serve  to  define  the  debate  in  a  way  which  enables  the  body  politic  to  deal  with  an 
issue.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  in  the  United  States  for  even  the  most  pressing 
issues  to  be  addressed  in  a  coherent  and  workmanlike  fashion.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  some  social,  some  constitutional.  The  separation  of  powers 
sometimes  leads  to  impasse  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and  within 
Congress  the  terror  of  biennial  re-election  to  the  House  makes  members  wary  of 
issues  which  might  prove  electorally  contentious.  The  power  of  specijil  interest 
groups  and  the  influence  of  lobbyists  also  help  to  fragment  and  polarize  opinion. 
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And  as  the  United  States  is  a  Jeffersonian  rather  than  a  Madisonian  republic  — 
its  elected  members  of  Congress  are  representatives  of  the  people  and  do  not 
take  decisions  on  their  behalf  —  the  Congress  is  very  vulnerable  to  these 
pressures.  OTA,  by  contrast,  presents  issues  of  public  policy  in  a  way  which 
ensures  that  the  scope  of  the  debate  is  laid  out  and  subjected  to  scrutiny.  The 
involvement  of  the  principal  authorities  and  opinipn  holders  in  the  field  in  the 
OTA  process  —  through  workshops,  advisory  panels,  and  review  —  facilitates 
this.  With  the  debate  defined  and  narrowed.  Congress  is  more  easily  able  to 
confront  a  problem.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  an  OTA  study  setting  out  options 
for  action  might,  on  occasion,  force  a  political  decision  —  whether  consistent 
with  one  of  OTA's  policy  options  or  not. 


THE  FUTURE 

At  present  further  expansion  of  OTA  is  unlikely  given  its  almost  static  budget. 
Indeed,  budgetary  pressure  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  led  to  increased 
intensity  of  activity  by  permanent  staff  and  in-housc  contractors  at  the  expense 
of  putting  work  out  to  specialists  under  contract.  But  as  we  have  seen,  OTA's 
budget  at  $18  million  is  not  insubstantial.  It  remains  —  in  terms  of  its  output  of 
reports  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.36  million  each  —  an  expensive  institution.  Such 
changes  as  might  be  expected  for  the  future  are  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  be 
changes  of  emphasis  of  existing  work  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  entirely  new 
functions.  There  is  already  some  debate. 

In  1987  OTA  senior  management  commissioned  four  papers  on  the  future  of 
the  Office.  Professor  Harvey  Brooks  of  Harvard  in  particular  had  original  ideas 
to  contribute.  While  broadly  in  favour  of  preserving  the  status  quo,  he  suggested 
that  OTA  should  review  the  practice  of  technology  assessment  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  private  sector  and  that  OTA  could  make  more  of  international 
connections  and  become  the  centre  of  an  international  network  of  technology 
assessment  institutions.  On  the  work  itself.  Brooks  suggested  that  more  should 
be  made  of  problem-oriented  assessments  and  the  laying  out  of  options  which 
were  not  necessarily  technological  and  which,  with  the  current  emphasis  on 
deliberately  dressing  issues  up  in  a  technological  guise,  were  m  danger  of  being 
ignored.  There  was  also  a  case  for  strengthening  the  early  warning  function  of 
technology  assessment,  and  looking  at  possible  as  well  as  probable  outcomes. 

Amongst  individual  OTA  staff,  ideas  for  the  future  also  abound.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  OTA  could  foresee  the  issues  which  are  likely  to  require 
consideration  in  ten  years'  time  and  stan  assembling  data  which  will  enable 
those  issues  to  be  considered  better.  It  could  pay  more  attention  to  the  science 
budget  and  point  out  any  lacunae.  It  could  do  more  to  assess  the  research  and 
related  activities  of  government  agencies.  It  could  take  on  more  controversial 
subjects,  like  population  growth  and  certain  aspects  of  defence  policy,  subject  of 
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course  to  TAB  agreement.  It  could  undertake  follow-up  studies  from  time  to 
time.  And  more  might  be  done  to  bring  OTA  staff  —  especially  those  without 
e.xperience  as  members  of  committee  staffs  —  closer  to  the  legislative  process. 

The  role  of  OTA  is  also  under  outside  scrutiny  from  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology  and  Government  set  up  in  April  1988  and 
in  particular  by  its  committee  on  Science,  Technology  and  the  Congress  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Dr  John  Brademas,  President  of  New  York  University  and 
former  congressman.  The  Committee  proposes  to  cover  four  main  topic  areas  — 
external  advisory  mechanisms  (academia,  professional  groups,  industry  and  the 
hearings  process);  internal  advisory  mechanisms  (the  four  support  agencies);  the 
authorizations,  budget  and  appropriations  processes;  and  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  anticipate  problems. 

The  first  of  its  reports  on  external  advisory  mechanisms  (Science  Technology  and 
Congress:  Expert  Advice  and  the  Decision  Making  Process,  Carnegie  Commission')  has 
recommended  the  creation  within  Congress  of  a  bipartisan  'Science  and 
Technology  Study  Conference'  to  bring  together  the  disparate  committees  and 
sub-committees  concerned  with  science  in  the  Congress  and  to  assist  in  briefing 
members.  The  Committee  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  companion 
non-profit  making  'Science  and  Technology  Study  Institute'  to  improve  links 
with  the  scientific  and  engineering  communities.  These  recommendations  are 
seen  to  be  complementary  to  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  like  CRS  and 
OTA.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Carnegie  Commission  does  not  look 
to  OTA  for  short-term  responses.  The  Commission's  report  on  the  agencies 
including  OTA  is  awaited.  The  agencies  themselves  view  the  Commission  with 
some  scepticism. 

But  to  the  outsider  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  relatively  minor  ways  in 
which  OTA  practice  might  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  even  more  useful  to 
Congress: 

—  The  role  of  TAB  in  determining  OTA's  programme  of  work  needs  an 
overhaul  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  studies  which  are  commissioned  are  of  real 
utility  to  Congress  and  likely  to  be  of  legislative  or  budgetary  use  in  the 
foreseeable  future  —  say  up  to  three  years.  In  other  words,  TAB  should  be  more 
demand-driven  and  specific  in  its  requirements. 

—  OTA  personnel  should  be  capable  of  more  rapid  redistribution  between 
projects,  programmes,  and  even  divisions  in  response  to  those  demands. 

—  A  closer  relationship  should  be  fostered  between  OTA  staff  at  all  levels  and 
committee  staff.  (At  present  great  virtue  is  made  of  OTA's  detachment  from  the 
political  pressures  of  the  Hill.  Closer  association,  it  is  argued,  might  jeopardize 
the  integrity  of  the  Office.  But  given  OTA's  constitution,  the  protection  of  the 
TAB  and  its  financial  independence,  it  is  hard  to  see  how.)  Closer  links  with  the 
legislature  would  ensure  that  committee  staffs  were  made  more  aware  of  the 
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skills  available  at  OTA  and  studies  might  be  engendered  that  were  of  more 
immediate  application  to  the  congressional  process  simply  because  staff  were 
more  conscious  of  the  need  to  ask  for  them  and  less  content  for  OTA  staff  to 
suggest  them. 

—  OTA  staff  might  be  encouraged  to  produce  shorter,  more  readable  and  less 
technical  reports,  tailored  for  specific  congressional  action.  While  this  might 
mean  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  'strategic'  issues  towards  more  'tactical' 
considerations,  it  might  also  result  in  greater  take-up  of  policy  options. 

—  OTA  reports  could  become  more  timely.  If  a  report  is  to  satisfy  the  political 
desires  that  led  to  its  being  commissioned  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  delivered 
more  quickly.  Much  could  be  achieved  without  additional  resources:  more  use 
could  be  made  of  the  in-house  expertise  which  already  exists  and  matching  it  to 
the  subject  matter  of  studies  so  that  staff  spend  less  time  learning  about  a  new 
subject;  more  resources  could  be  used  in  engaging  technical  experts  as  full-time 
OTA  staff  for  the  duration  of  a  study  or  series  of  studies  —  in  other  words  the 
Congressional  Fellow  could  be  more  widely  employed  to  work  alongside  the 
more  generally  qualified;  and  big  subjects  could  be  broken  down  into  more 
specific  studies  or  series  of  studies. 

—  Subject  to  the  availability  of  resources,  follow-up  or  up-dating  studies  should 
be  undertaken,  especially  in  areas  of  genuine  congression<d  interest  where  a 
continuing  in-house  capability  would  be  well  worth  sustaining. 

—  OTA  should  consider  making  itself  the  home  for  an  inter-agency  task  force 
monitoring  the  policy  implications  of  the  science  and  technology  element  in  the 
annual  budget. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  all  suggestions  for  OTA's  future 
development  are  really  little  more  than  fine  tuning  of  an  organization  which  has 
already  proved  its  worth  and  which,  prima  facie,  fully  satisfies  its  congressional 
masters. 


EXPORTING  THE  OTA 

The  reliance  of  Congress  upon  its  agencies  for  policy  work  and  advice  is  very 
much  a  United  States  phenomenon  and  reflects  the  fact  that  its  committees  do 
not  undertake  for  themselves  the  kind  of  bipartisan  studies  which  in  some 
parliamentary  systems  like  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  or  Canada  might  be 
conducted  by  Select  Committees.  (To  some  extent  this  matters  less  in  the 
congressional  system  because  committees  can  make  their  views  manifest  directly 
in  the  form  of  legislation.)  There  is  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 
—  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  are  largely  pre-empted  from 
detailed  policy  investigation  by  the  many  other  duties  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Constitution  —  legislating  bills  and  appropriating  money;  by  convention  of  the 
House   and   Senate   —   authorizing  exp>enditure;   and  by  statute   —   setting 
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budgetary  targets.  And  the  reports  written  in  the  discharge  of  these  functions 
are  in  the  main  highly  formalized  documents. 

—  Changes  in  committee  practice  effected  in  the  early  1970s  have  fragmented 
authority  and  jurisdictions  and  made  a  coordinated  approach  to  public  policy 
difficult. 

—  Members  are  just  too  busy.  Congressmen  on  average  have  seven  or  eight 
committee  or  sub-committee  commitments  and  Senators  as  many  as  eleven  or 
twelve. 

—  In  today's  'entrepreneurial'  Congress,  members  are  mainly  interested  in 
subjects  which  bring  short-term  electorjil  advantage  or  which  favour  their  state 
or  district.  This  interest  need  not  exclude  science  and  technology  but  it  may 
preclude  longer-term  perspectives. 

It  says  much  for  the  OTA's  reputation,  therefore,  that  some  European 
parliaments  have  set  up  technology  assessment  organizations  of  their  own, 
though  the  practical  arrangements  have  usually  been  radically  modified  to  suit 
the  parliamentary  and  political  circumstances.  Thus  the  French  Office 
Parltamentaire  D 'Evaluation  des  Choix  Scientifiques  et  Technologiques ,  though  in  theory 
closely  modelled  on  OTA,  in  practice  conducts  its  studies  through  a  system  of 
public  hearings  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  delegation  (the  equivalent  of 
OTA's  TAB)  themselves.  The  German  Bundestag,  having  for  some  years 
performed  'technology  assessment'  using  its  Enquete  Kommtssion  of  members  of 
parliament  and  outside  specialists,  decided  in  1989  that  from  September  1990 
such  work  would  be  contracted  out.  Thus  the  Bundestag's  Research  Technology 
and  Technology  Assessment  Committee  now  has  a  4  million  DM  budget  to 
commission  studies  from  the  KfK  nuclear  research  establishment  at  Karlsruhe. 
And  the  Dutch  NOTA  {Xedertandse  Organisatie  voor  Tecknologisch  Aspectenonderzoek) 
is  partly  a  government  body.  OTA  would  probably  consider  all  these  features 
strange  and  even  undesirable  in  the  US  context. 

It  will,  in  these  circumstances,  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  United  Kingdom 
parliament  will  rise  to  the  challenge.  The  House  of  Commons  (Services) 
Committee  has  resolved  that  public  funding  be  made  available  in  support  of  the 

Thus  in  the  penultimate  ( lOOih)  Congress  the  House  Science.  Space  and  Technology 
Committee  and  its  sub-committees  met  273  times  and  of  these  meetinijs  165,  or  607c .  were 
devoted  to  authorization  and  budget,  legislation  and  'mark-up'  ol  bills.  The  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  its  sub-commiitees  met  508  times,  of  which  293  meetmgs.  or 
58%,  were  similarly  dedicated.  The  remainder  of  meeting  time  was  spent  on  oversight 
(Derived  Irom:  US  House  of  Representatives,  Legislatiue  Calendar,  100th  Congress. 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technology.  31  December  1988;  Summary  of  ActuUies  of 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technology,  lOOth  Congress,  31  December  1988;  and  US 
House  ol  Representatives,  Legislative  Calendar,  lOOth  Congress.  Committee  on  Energy'  and 
Commerce.  20  January  1989.) 
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Parliamentary  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (POST)  —  a  privately-funded 
think  tank  established  in  1989.  which  emulates  the  working  methods  of  OTA  on 
the  modest  scale  which  its  funding  allows.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
authorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  follow  up  this  recommendation  both  in 
the  amount  of  money  which  might  be  made  available  and  in  the  formal 
arrangements  whereby  POST,  or  an  organization  like  it,  may  serve  Parliament, 
its  members  and  its  Select  Committees,  to  best  advantage. 

Many  questions  will  need  to  be  addressed.  How  much  money  does  such  an 
agency  need  to  work  efficiently  and  well  in  a  United  Kingdom  context?  To  what 
extent  will  its  research  be  conducted  in-house  or  contracted  out?  Will  its 
managerial  board  become  exclusively  parliamentary?  How  will  priorities  be 
determined?  To  what  extent  will  Select  Committees  have  priority  in 
commissioning  work?  How  will  duplication  with  existing  parliamentary 
institutions,  like  Select  Committees  and  the  House  of  Commons  Library,  be 
avoided?  Should  the  agendas  and  resources  of  Select  Committees  be  adjusted  in 
any  way  to  accommodate  the  arrival  of  this  new  agency?  The  answers  to  these 
and  other  questions  that  may  arise  —  while  they  may  not  be  insurmountable  — 
will  certainly  not  be  straightforward. 
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April  19,  1988 

To:  John  Gibbons 

Through:    Skip  Johns 
Peter  Blair 

From:        Gerald  Epstein  y^f^ 

Subject    Closeout  Memo  for  Starpowen   The  U.S.  and  the  International  C)uest 
for  Fusion  Energy 

Study  Background 

After  a  decade  of  attempting  to  generate  a  request  for  a  study  on  fusion  power,  Dick 
Rowberg  left  the  Energy  and  Materials  Program  for  higher  and  finer  things  in  November  1985. 
Within  hours  of  the  time  he  gave  Skip  his  formal  resignation  letter,  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee's  request  for  this  study  arrived.    (Dick  is  not  convinced  that  the  timing 
was  coincidental!)   The  Committee  requested  a  "preliminary  report"  in  a  few  months,  so  a 
preliminary  workshop  on  fusion  research  issues  was  organized  simultaneously  with  preparation 
of  a  proposal  for  a  formal  assessment.    These  plans  were  approved  by  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Production,  the  staff  contacts  designated  by  the  request  letter. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  staffers  indicated  that  an  OT.\  study  would  help 
them  best  by  helping  the  authorization  committee;    they  didn't  see  how  OTA  would  be  much 
help  to  them  directly.    The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  was  more  positive, 
sending  an  endorsing  letter  to  OTA  in  January  of  1986.    The  proposal  foi  the  study  was  sent  to 
TAB  on  February  25,  1986;  TAB  approved  the  proposal  at  its  March  13  tieeting. 

Preliminary  Workshop 

The  preliminary  workshop  was  held  on  February  26,  and  an  informal  workshop 
report  was  prepared.    This  workshop  was  useful  for  identifying  and  clarifying  the  principal 
issues  involved  with  fusion  research.    The  report  was  sent  out  to  Advisory  Panel  members  along 
with  the  notice  of  the  first  panel  meeting.    It  served  to  acquaint  those  members  unfamiliar  with 
fusion  to  the  field  and  to  show  those  members  involved  with  fusion  research  that  we  had 
already  done  a  little  homework.    The  report  was  never  otherwise  formally  circulated  outside 
OTA,  although  I  believe  we  may  have  sent  a  few  copies  to  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  staff. 

Study  Methodology 

The  study  itself  has  always  reminded  me  somewhat  of  Prokofiev's  "Classical 
Symphony,"  which  was  written  in  the  Classical  style  after  the  composers  of  the  Romantic  period 
had  long  since  left  Mozart  in  the  dust.    Although  the  typical  OTA  assessment  seems  to  have 
evolved  beyond  the  traditional  assessment  report  into  a  loosely-conglomerated  affiliation  of 
Special  Reports,  Technical  Memoranda,  Background  Papers,  Case  Studies,  and/or  Interim 
Briefings,  I  envisioned  this  report  to  be  one  of  the  "old-fashioned"  type  with  a  single  Advisory 
Panel  and  a  single  output.    The  topic  wasn't  hot  enough  or  broad  enough  to  requ  re  the  final 
product  to  be  dished  out  in  pieces.    Since  fusion  wasn't  an  issue  of  immediate  policy  interest,  I 
took  it  as  a  major  goal  to  produce  a  useful  reference  work  that  could  serve  to  bring  someone 
not  familiar  with  fusion  "up  to  speed." 
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I  hired  one  person  to  do  portions  of  the  study:    Din?  Washburn,  w.io  siowec:  up  a: 
OTA  on  the  day  of  the  first  Panel  meeting.    She  was  a  real  asset  to  the  pioject,  not  only  turning 
out  high-quality  work  for  her  portions  of  the  study  but  also  helping  organize,  review,  and 
critique  the  entire  report.    The  participation  of  at  least  one  full-time,  in- house  staff  in  addition 
to  the  Project  Director  was  extremely  helpful  throughout  the  study. 

Information  was  gathered  for  the  study  through  site  visits,  workshops,  and  reference 
material  requested  by  and/or  made  available  to  us.    In  addition  to  the  preliminary  workshop 
discussed  above,  two  other  workshops  were  held  for  the  project- -one  on  the  energy  context  for 
fusion  and  the  other  on  international  collaboration  in  fusion  research.    Both  workshops  were 
very  useful.    Less  useful  were  the  three  contractor  reports  on  the  political  aspect:  of  fusion 
research  in  other  countries  which  we  had  commissioned  as  part  of  the  international  collaboration 
aspect  of  the  report.    I  had  hoped  that  the  contractors  would  be  able  to  provide  insight  into  the 
political  mechanisms  by  which  fusion  research  is  supported  abroad,  but  they  weren't  able  to 
turn  up  much  more  than  organizational  charts  and  interviews  with  selected  officials.    Maybe 
that's  all  that  could  have  been  done,  but  I  had  been  hoping  for  a  little  more. 

Scorecard 

The  proposal  had  scheduled  the  study  for  delivery  to  TAB  in  March  1987,  12  months 
from  TAB  approval.    I  worked  alone  until  June  1986,  when  Dina  Washburn  arrived.    We 
delivered  the  report  to  TAB  in  June  of  1987.    The  TAB-approved  budget  was  $280,000;    we 
came  in  under  that  by  more  than  $100,000. 

Congressional  Interest 

Congressional  interest  was  higher  than  I  had  predicted.    At  the  start  of  the  project,  I 
had  thought  that  the  authorizing  subcommittees  immediately  involved  in  fusion  would  be 
somewhat  interested  in  the  final  report,  perhaps  issuing  a  press  release  at  its  completion,  and 
that  the  rest  of  Congress  wouldn't  notice  or  care.    While  the  study  was  underway,  the  99th 
Congress  became  the  1 00th  Congress  and  a  new  subcommittee — on  Internutional  J>cientific 
Cooperation--was  formed  in  the  House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Committee.    This 
subcommittee  initially  had  very  little  to  do,  and  its  staff  was  quite  excited  to  leain  that  OTA 
was  about  to  complete  a  study  having  a  major  section  on  international  cooperation  in  fusion 
research. 

In  October  1987,  OTA  released  the  report  by  itself,  without  Committee;  participation. 
Two  days  after  the  release,  the  Energy  Research  and  Production  subcommittee  arid  the 
International  Scientific  Cooperation  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sc.ence,  Space, 
and  Technology  held  a  joint  hearing  on  the  report.    I  was  the  first  witness,  describing  the 
report's  overall  conclusions;    I  was  followed  by  John  Clarke,  head  of  the  DOE  fusion  program, 
who  essentially  said  that  we  had  done  an  excellent  job  on  the  report  and  that  DOE  didn't 
disagree  substantively  with  anything  we  said.    The  hearing  was  a  smash  hit  as  far  as 
subcommittee  member  attendence  went — I  believe  five  members  showed  up  at  one  time  or 
another,  including  the  chairs  and  ranking  minority  members  of  both  subcammittees. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing.  Congressman  Pete  Stark — who  is  noi;  a  member  of  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Committee  but  who  does  have  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  in  his  district — became  interested  in  the  report  and  in  fusion.    He  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  254,  which  recommends  that  "the  Department  of  Energy  v/ork  more 
closely  with  other  nations  in  the  field  of  magnetic  fusion  research  and  that  the  Department 
continue  to  pursue  an  agreement  with  other  nations  to  jointly  design  the  . international 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor."    The  resolution  explicitly  mentions  the  OTA  report,  and 
I  worked  with  his  staff  in  developing  wording  that  accurately  describes  fusion's  status  and 
potential  and  reflects  the  conclusions  of  the  OTA  study.    This  resolution  :is  of  today  has  14 
cosponsors.    Although  it  is  too  early  to  tell  how  far  it  will  go,  its  existence  has  already  shown 
more  general  interest  in  Congress  than  I  had  expected. 
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Executive  Br  inch  Interest 

Executive  branch  reaction  has  been  very  favorable.    John  Clart.e,  the  head  of  the 
DOE  fusion  program,  called  after  seeing  a  review  draft  to  congratulate  ms  on  its  quality.    (My 
first  reaction  was,  "What  did  I  do  wrong?")    He  later  told  me  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
publish  a  booklet  like  our  summary  which  gives  a  basic  overview  of  the  entire  program.    Phil 
Stone — another  fusion  program  official — distributed  copies  of  our  summa-y  for  just  that 
purpose  when  he  spoke  at  a  Federal  Executive  Training  Seminar. 

One  particularly  interesting  result  of  the  study  was  an  invitation  from  NASA  to  serve 
as  rapporteur  for  a  workshop  on  use  of  helium-3  recovered  from  the  mocn  as  a  possible  fuel 
for  terrestrial  fusion  reactors.    Although  this  topic  was  only  given  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  OTA 
report,  NASA  contacted  me  because  they  wanted  to  find  somebody  conversant  with  the  material 
who  didn't  have  a  vested  interest  in  it.    They  found  out  (as  I  had  in  setting  up  the  Advisory 
Panel)  that  there  aren't  very  many  people  in  that  category.    Apparently  now  I  am. 

Media  and  Public  Interest 

The  report  has  attracted  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in  the  popular  press,  considering 
the  specialized,  technical,  and  obscure  nature  of  its  subject  material  compared  to  what  the  press 
typically  dwells  on.    AP  and  UPI  both  issued  stories  on  its  release,  which  were  picked  up  by  8 
of  the  papers  OTA  gets  clips  from.    Another  two  papers  had  their  science  writer;  do  their  own 
stories.    Some  energy-related  and  science-related  newsletters  and  dailies  also  ran  jtories.    Two 
papers— the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Des  Moines  Register — even  wrote  editorials  based  on  the 
OTA  report.    (The  Globe's  editorial  was  actually  based  on  a  leak  of  the  report  in  Science:    see 
below.)    Although  the  New  York  Times  (along  with  the  other  major  newspapers)  didn't  cover 
the  report.  Times  science  reporter  John  Noble  Wilford  did  do  a  piece  on  it  on  the  Times'  radio 
station  WQXR. 

Considering  the  pedagogical  nature  of  the  report,  I  hope  that  it  will  have  a  long  shelf 
life  and  I  expect  to  get  inquiries  from  members  of  the  press  every  so  often  as  fusion 
periodically  comes  to  their  attention.    I  also  hope  that  reporters  seeking  to  do  in-depth  stories 
will  find  the  report  useful.    Press  response  along  these  lines  has  been  positive.    A  weekly  20- 
minute  science  and  technology  radio  program  on  Voice  of  America  recently  devoted  most  of 
two  episodes  (March  20  and  March  27,  1988)  to  an  interview  with  me  which  covered  fusion  and 
the  OTA  report.    The  Economist,  in  its  April  9,  1988  issue,  ran  a  four-pj.ge  feature  article  that 
drew  heavily  on  the  OTA  report  in  its  preparation.    In  the  same  issue.  The  Economist  ran  an 
editorial  based  on  the  feature  article.    The  marketing  people  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
selected  the  OTA  report  to  be  featured  in  a  GPO  press  release,  and  the  report  has  been  selected 
for  reprinting  by  a  private  publisher  (Petrocelli  Books  in  Princeton,  NJ). 

Whereas  the  popular  press  has  been  more  interested  in  the  report  than  I  would  have 
predicted,  the  response  from  the  technical  press — targeting  the  only  community  I  thought  would 
be  really  interested — has  so  far  been  underwhelming.    Science  magazine  covered  the  report  two 
months  before  its  release,  basing  its  story  on  a  leaked  araft;  Nature  maga::ine  ignored  the  report 
completely.    Physics  Today,  the  professional  journal  of  the  physics  community  ard  the  magazine 
most  likely  to  be  read  by  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  actually  care  about  fusion  one  way 
or  the  other,  buried  mention  of  the  OTA  report  at  the  end  of  a  story  on  another  fusion  topic 
some  three  months  after  the  report's  release. 

Technical  press  coverage  wasn't  uniformly  bad.    Science  News  ;overed  both  the 
report  and  the  hearing  at  which  I  testified.    And  New  Scientist,  a  British  popular  science 
magazine,  mentioned  the  OTA  report  in  an  editorial  on  international  collaboration  in  fusion  and 
covered  the  report  in  a  news  story  in  the  same  issue. 

Technical  Community  Interest 

Despite  the  lack  of  attention  in  technical  publications,  the  report  has  been  very  well 
received  by  the  technical  community.    In  addition  to  the  DOE  reaction  de'scribed  above, 
individual  fusion  researchers  who  have  seen  the  report  (and  who  have  gotten  bac<  to  me  about 
it)  have  been  very  complementary.    I  gave  an  invited  talk  to  the  American  Physical  Society's 
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Division  of  Plasma  Physics  on  the  repc  rt,  and  I  ^ave  r  presentation  jn  the  study  to  a  National 
Research  Council  panel  which  has  been  asked  by  DOE  to  look  at  the  pact;,  priority,  and  timing 
of  the  magnetic  fusion  R&D  effort.    (I'm  still  not  sure  why  DOE  chose  to  pay  for  this  NRC 
study;    I  think  it  was  started  when  DOE  didn't  know  if  it  would  like  the  outcome  of  the  OTA 
study.) 

Foreien  Interest 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  consequence  of  this  study  has  been  t  le  interest  abroad, 
particularly  in  Europe.    The  European  Parliament's  fledgling  OTA-equivalsnt,  the  Scientific  and 
Technological  Options  Assessment  Office  (STOA),  contacted  me  shortly  a;"ter  its  formation  upon 
hearing  from  Mary  Procter  that  OTA  was  doing  a  study  on  fusion.    One  of  STOA's  first  three 
studies  is  an  assessment  of  the  European  fusion  program,  and  they  were  \ery  interested  in 
whatever  help  we  could  provide.    Shortly  after  the  report  was  released,  I  was  invited  to  make  a 
presentation  at  a  STOA  fusion  workshop  in  Culham,  England  before  an  audience  that  included 
Members  of  the  European  Parliament.    (See  attached  trip  report.) 

The  feedback  I  received  in  Europe  was  very  favorable:    the  European  fusion  program 
researchers  found  the  report  to  be  well  done  and  "critical,  but  fair;"    criti:3  of  the  European 
fusion  program  found  the  report  to  be  a  refreshing  change  from  what  they  consider  to  be  "sales 
propaganda"  put  out  by  the  European  fusion  program.    The  workshop  was  attended  by  European 
press,  including  the  correspondent  from  the  Economist  who  wrote  the  feature  article  mentioned 
above.    I  don't  know  if  any  stories  appeared  in  the  European  press  at  the  time  of  the  workshop. 

FoHowup 

In  addition  to  assisting  Pete  Stark's  staff,  the  European  Parliament,  and  members  of 
the  press,  I  have  written  a  10-page  article  describing  the  principal  results  of  the  :!tudy.    This 
article  was  to  be  published  in  a  brand-new  journal  titled  Future  Resources:    given  one 
postponement  of  my  publication  date  and  subsequent  silence  from  the  publisher,  I  think  its  a 
good  bet  that  this  journal  won't  survive  long  enough  to  run  the  article.    I  have  since  submitted 
the  same  article  to  Technology  Review:    if  they  are  interested  I  will  withilraw  it  from  Future 
Resources.    I  am  also  writing  a  chapter  based  on  the  fusion  report  for  a  study  on  energy 
sponsored  by  the  American  Physical  Society's  Forum  on  Physics  and  Soci(:ty  (this  book  will  have 
a  high  OTA  content — Tony  Fainberg  and  Sam  Baldwin  are  also  working  cm  it).    1  may  also  write 
additional  articles,  possibly  including  one  based  on  the  Energy  Context  cliapter  for  a  journal 
such  as  Energy  Policy,  and  a  more  policy-oriented  article  for  a  journal  sich  as  the  one  Vary 
Coates  is  involved  with  on  program  analysis  and  assessment. 

Summary 

I  found  the  study  to  be  a  lot  of  fun.    With  limited  resources,  we  did  a  credible  job  on 
a  limited  topic  and  produced  a  report  I  think  will  have  value  for  some  time.    I  was  able  to  draw 
on  more  physics  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  once  I  entered  the  policy  world;    on  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  had  to  stop  myself  from  dragging  out  my  grad  school  plasma  physics  texts.    The 
study  has  set  the  stage  for  further  work  on  long-term  energy  supply,  on  near-term  benefits  of 
scientific  research,  and  on  international  scientific  cooperation.    This  last  topic,  in  particular, 
will  become  increasingly  important  in  practically  all  areas  of  interest  to  CTA. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  members  of  the  inertial  fusion  community — the  other  main 
approach  to  fusion  besides  the  magnetic  confinement  approach  discussed  in  Starpower--who 
would  welcome  an  OTA  study  similar  to  the  one  we  did.    I  pointed  out  that  it  was  up  to 
Congress  to  request  such  as  study,  and  that  even  if  we  did  get  a  request  I  couldn  t  say  how  it 
would  be  handled  here  at  OTA  with  respect  to  priority,  resources,  and  personnel.    It  would  be 
somewhat  interesting  to  do  a  parallel  study  of  inertial  confinement.    The  two  approaches 
(inertial  and  magnetic)  are  run  by  different  halves  of  DOE  and  are  overseen  by  different 
Congressional  Committees,  and  have  therefore  almost  never  been  looked  £.t  together  or  compared 
to  each  other.    Inertial  fusion,  like  magnetic  fusion,  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  issue  of 
overwhelming  policy  importance.    Nevertheless,  recent  results  in  inertial  confinement  fusion 
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ha\e  led  the  inertial  fusion  comriunity  to  oush  for  a  billion-d  )llar-scale  l^aboratory  Microf  ision 
Facility,  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is  reportedly  about  to  ask  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  look  at  the  future  of  the  inertial  confinement  prcgram.    1  have  touched 
base  with  SASC  staff  about  this  matter;  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  role  for  OTA  at  present 
but  I  asked  to  be  kept  informed.    A  study  of  the  inertial  confinement  program  would  bear  more 
strongly  on  national  security  questions  than  on  energy  ones,  although  both  aspect;  would  be 
important. 
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Question  #13:  What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization 
evaiuates  the  impact  of  its  woric  on  the  policy-mal(ing 
process  and  poiicy  outcomes?  Please  provide  us 
with  aii  available  analytic  data  about  the  actual 
impact  of  your  work.  If  no  such  analytic  data  exists, 
please  explain  why. 


OTA  evaluates  the  impact  of  its  work  on  the  policy-making  process 
by  following  Congressional  committee  action  and  legislative  language, 
watching  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Branch  in  preparing  regulations  and 
administering  programs,  and  observing  trends  in  shifts  in  State  and  local 
policies.  OTA  work  also  affects  the  views  of  individuals  and  groups  who 
influence  policy;  such  effects  can  be  determined  through  references  to 
OTA  work  in  speeches  and  position  statements  and  through  general 
changes  over  time  in  policy. 

OTA  collects  all  data  from  staff  about  all  the  impacts  of  their  reports 
and  compiles  them  twice  a  year  for  review  by  OTA's  senior  management, 
once  for  the  Justification  of  Estimates,  and  once  for  the  OTA's  semi-annual 
report.  This  is  an  analytical  process  which  makes  senior  management 
acutely  aware  of  all  the  impacts  of  OTA  work.  OTA  has  a  long  litany  of 
cites  of  the  impact  of  our  work,  and  several  examples  are  cited  below. 
These  examples  are  primarily  descriptive. 


Electric  Power  Wheeling  and  Dealing:  Technological  Considerations 
for  Increasing  Competition  (1989)  This  OTA  report  was  the  main 
analytical  justification  for  proceeding  cautiously  with  increased 
competition  in  the  electric  power  industry,  the  route  taken  in  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  Most  utilities  had  wanted  little  or  no 
change.  The  FERC,  most  independent  power  generators,  and 
some  large  customers  had  wanted  faster  change  without  showing 
that  it  was  economically  beneficial.  Members  made  reference  to  the 
OTA  report  in  questioning  witnesses  in  hearings,  and  the  report  was 
a  reference  source  for  others  giving  testimony.  Comments  to  OTA 
from  committee  staff  also  indicated  that  the  report  was  being  used 
extensively.  The  final  energy  bill  expanded  the  FERC  authority  to 
order  wheeling  under  a  broad  public  interest  standard  similar  to  that 
analyzed  in  the  OTA  report. 

Biological  Effects  of  Power-Frequency  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 
(1989)  This  report  stimulated  testimony,  requests  for  information  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  committees,  and  requests  by  for 
comments  on  proposed  legislation.  It  has  been  widely  cited  in  the 
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press  and  is  one  of  the  best-selling  OTA  publications.  For  a  couple 
of  years  after  publication  in  1989,  the  report  was  widely  recognized 
as  the  best  overview  of  this  complicated  issue.  The  report 
contributed  to  increased  recognition  among  Members  of  Congress 
of  a  potential  problem  warranting  additional  research.  The  report 
also  pointed  out  that  the  science  was  inadequate  for  setting 
standards  for  exposure  to  these  fields,  thus  discouraging  efforts  to 
impose  premature  regulation.  Since  1989,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  to  expand  Federal  EMF  research; 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff  frequently  cited  the  OTA 
background  paper  in  material  accompanying  legislative  proposals. 
The  1992  energy  bill  establishes  an  independent,  federally- 
sponsored  EMF  research  program  and  a  public  information 
clearinghouse. 

Oil  Import  Vulnerability:  The  Technical  Replacement  Capability 

(1991)  OTA  testified  on  this  report  several  times  and  also  briefed 
committee  staff.  The  report  was  cited  in  floor  and  press  statements 
by  several  members.  Numerous  committee  staff  members  have 
cited  the  report  during  seminars  as  an  example  of  an  OTA  report 
that  had  a  real  impact  on  legislation.  The  report  has  also  been 
widely  cited  in  the  press. 

Green  Products  by  Design:  Choices  for  a  Cleaner  Environment 

(1992)  Several  of  the  options  form  OTA's  report  have  been 
incorporated  into  draft  "Green  Technology"  legislation  now  being 
fleshed  out  in  the  House  Science  Committee.  Staff  have  noted  that 
the  OTA  report  was  helpful  in  putting  the  bill  together. 
Representatives  Brown  and  Dingell  have  repeatedly  cited  the 
usefulness  of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

Improving  Automobile  Fuel  Economy:  New  Standards.  New 
Approaches  (1991)  OTA's  testimony  with  respect  to  this  report 
aroused  interest  in  Congress  in  alternatives  to  CAFE  standards  and 
opened  up  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  proposed  dates  for  new 
CAFE  standards  were  optimal.  Several  Senators  noted  that,  OTA's 
testimony  had  led  them  to  reconsider  their  support  for  inflexible 
standards.  The  OTA  report  also  increased  interest  among 
Members  of  Congress  in  action  to  increase  fuel  economy.  Sen. 
Johnston  said  that  his  proposed  amendments  to  add  new  fuel 
economy  standards  to  the  Energy  Security  Act  were  based  directly 
on  the  OTA  report.  OTA  also  has  been  asked  to  review  Sen. 
Bryan's  CAFE  legislation,  Sen.  Roth's  legislation  on  CAFE  credits 
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for  vehicle  retirement  programs,  Sen.  Glenn's  electric  vehicle 
legislation,  and  proposed  legislation  on  vehicle  retirement. 

After  the  Cold  War:  Living  with  Lower  Defense  Spending  (1992) 
The  OTA  defense  industrial  base  study  had  direct  impact  on  a 
Senate  bill  (S3114)  and  conference  report  (H.R.I 02-966)  that 
became  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The 
assessment  also  was  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  in 
developing  its  industrial  base  program.  The  Government 
Accounting  Office  is  using  materia!  from  the  report  for  an 
assessment  of  multiproduct  production. 

Remotely  Sensed  Data  From  Space:  Distribution.  Pricing,  and 
Applications  (1992).  This  OTA  background  paper  which  was  written 
as  part  of  the  ongoing  OTA  assessment  of  Earth  Observations  From 
Space,  focused  on  the  different  approaches  toward  the  data  pricing 
and  distribution  policies  outlined  in  H.R.  3614,  and  S.  2297,  bills  to 
amend  the  Landsat  Commercialization  Act  of  1984.  The  paper 
explained  to  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  why  these  issues 
were  important  to  the  development  of  new  Landsat  legislation  and 
examined  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  the  different  approaches. 
It  had  a  role  in  resolving  these  differences,  resulting  in  the  passage 
of  a  new  bill,  H.R.  3361,  in  early  October,  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  October  29,  1992. 

Police  Body  Armor  Standards  and  Testing  (1992)  The  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
asked  OTA  to  investigate  a  controversy  over  testing  of  police  body 
armor  standards  between  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  its 
critics. 

Before  the  OTA  assessment  began,  the  Police  Protection  Act  of 
1991  (H.R.  322),  which  would  mandate  a  police  body  armor 
standard,  had  been  introduced  and  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  OTA's  report  reviewed  the  bill  and 
concluded  that  it  would  not  resolve  the  controversy  and  might 
exacerbate  it.  The  bill  died  at  the  end  of  the  102nd  Congress,  but  if 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  reguests  funding  for  the  research 
that  OTA  identified  as  necessary  to  resolve  the  controversy,  the 
issue  may  face  the  103rd  Congress. 

Officials  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice's  counterparts  in  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  held  up  development  of  body-armor 
standards  pending  completion  of  OTA's  report.  These  officials 
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reviewed  OTA  draft  material  and  thereby  gained  an  early  sense  of 
OTA'S  direction.  They  are  now  reviewing  OTA's  final  report. 

Affordable  Spacecraft:  Design  and  Launch  Alternatives  (1990)  This 
OTA  background  paper  had  immediate  impacts  on  the  National 
Aeronautics  Space  Administration.  In  January  1992,  the  project 
manager  for  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS)  platforms  at  NASA's 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  said  he  considered  the  paper  the  best 
introduction  to  issues  of  spacecraft  design-to-cost.  NASA's  EOS 
program  is  carefully  weighing  one  of  the  cost-reducing  options 
outlined  in  Affordable  Spacecraft:  flying  instruments  individually  (or 
in  small  groups)  on  separate  spacecraft  rather  than  flying  them 
collectively  on  a  larger  spacecraft. 

A  Lockheed  Space  Systems  Division  official  credited  the  OTA 
background  paper  with  documenting  the  cost-reducing  potential  of 
using  standard,  rather  than  custom,  spacecraft  "busses"  at  a  time 
that  when  Lockheed  was  particularly  receptive  to  new  methods  for 
reducing  costs.  The  official  said  that  Lockheed  corroborated  the 
data  and  technical  options  in  the  OTA  report  Affordable  Spacecraft 
by  its  own  research  and  launched  the  F-Sat  Program-which  it  calls 
the  "Affordable  Spacecraft  Bus  Development  Program"  internally~in 
June  1990. 

The  Scientific  Validity  of  Polygraph  Testing  (1983)  This  OTA  report 
questioned  the  validity  of  polygraph  assessments  of  veracity. 
Subsequent  to  release  of  the  report,  Congress  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  polygraph  tests  in  private  employment 
settings.  Sponsors  cited  the  report  as  a  prominent  input. 

Genetic  Witness:  Forensic  Uses  of  DNA  Tests  (1990)  This  report 
noted  DNA  fingerprinting  as  a  valid  scientific  test  requiring  stringent 
quality  control.  Legislation  on  quality  assurance,  standards,  and 
DNA  databanks  was  introduced  in  the  101st,  102nd,  and  103rd 
Congresses.  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the  language  on  DNA 
testing  was  incorporated  into  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act  in  each 
chamber. 

Biomedical  Ethics  in  U.S.  Public  Policy  (1993)  During  consideration 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993  (S.I), 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  engaged  in  a  colloquy  in  anticipation 
of  this  OTA  background  paper  and  full  report  on  DNA  patents  full 
report  (February  18, 1993  Congressional  Record) .The  report  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  and  will  be  a  significant  guide  to 
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legislation  to  be  introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress  according  to 
involved  staff  of  the  requesting  Senators. 

Mapping  Our  Genes  (1988)  Because  of  this  report  and  because 
OTA  is  assessing,  "The  Human  Genome  Project  and  Patenting 
Human  DNA  Sequences,"  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  asked  OTA  to  testify  at  its  April  26, 1993  hearing  on  the 
Human  Genome  Diversity  Project  as  a  way  of  assisting 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  Diversity  Project. 

Technologies  to  Maintain  Biological  Diversity  (1987)  Two 
Congressional  hearings  were  held  immediately  following  this  study's 
release,  with  OTA's  testimony  leading  off  the  first.  Options  from  this 
■study  related  to  the  Agency  for  International  Development  were 
incorporated  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  had  a  role  in 
making  the  agency  more  sensitive  to  biological  diversity  issues. 
Since  the  assessment's  release,  several  bills  have  been  introduced 
on  conservation  of  biological  diversity  which  incorporate  OTA's 
options.  OTA's  help  was  sought  in  drafting  some  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  None,  however,  has  yet  been  passed.  In  1992,  since 
the  OTA  report  was  out  of  print,  OTA  issued  a  combined  summary 
of  the  biological  diversity  and  tropical  forestry  studies.  This  was 
used  as  briefing  material  for  the  Congressional  delegation  to  the 
UNCED  meetings. 

Wastes  in  Marine  Environments  (1987)  This  study  stimulated  a 
lengthy  set  of  Congressional  hearings  from  1987  through  1990 
related  to  the  review  of  coastal  pollution  problems  by  several 
Congressional  committees.  OTA  presented  testimony  at  least  five 
times  at  these  hearings.  Since  the  study's  release,  several  related 
bills  on  coastal  pollution  have  been  introduced.  In  Congress,  OTA 
staff  provided  extensive  informal  comments  on  many  of  these 
legislative  proposals.  These  bills  ultimately  led  to  amendment  of 
parts  of  several  major  laws  affecting  coastal  resource  management. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  results  of  the  study  were  widely 
disseminated  at  national  and  international  symposia.  Because  of 
the  study,  OTA  staff  sat  on  a  United  Nations  working  group  on 
scientific  aspects  of  marine  pollution--this  group  had  input  into 
discussions  related  to  marine  protection  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED)  held  in 
Brazil  in  June  1992. 

Changing  by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases 
(1991)Since  this  study's  release,  the  OTA  report  has  been  used  in 
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numerous  hearings,  and  OTA  staff  have  testified  four  times.  Many 
options  from  the  OTA  report  were  included  in  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992  which  Congress  passed  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
Also,  the  Congressional  requesters  of  the  study  released  the 
summary  at  the  Chantilly  Conference-a  U.S.-hosted  planning 
meeting  that  was  related  to  the  CO2  treaty  signed  at  the  UNCED 
meetings.  Thus,  the  summary  was  disseminated  to  numerous 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  who  were  attending  the 
meeting. 

Power  On!  New  Tools  for  Teaching  and  Learning  (1988)  and  Linking 
for  Learning:  A  New  Course  for  Education  (1989)  OTA  studies  on 
technology  and  education  have  been  widely  used  by  educators  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  as  well  as  by  the  Congress.  POWER  ON! 
resulted  in  a  number  of  actions,  among  them:  1990  policy 
recommendations  from  the  task  force  on  computers  in  education  by 
the  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  Representative  Assembly; 
and  adoption  by  the  1988-2000  Long  Range  Plan  for  Technology  of 
the  Texas  State  Board  of  Education.  Linking  for  Learning.  OTA's 
study  on  distance  learning,  was  crucial  to  the  1992  acceptance  by 
the  NEA  Representative  Assembly  of  Policy  Recommendations  from 
a  special  committee  on  telecommunications,  to  'Technology  and 
the  Future  of  Education:  Directions  for  Progress,  a  policy  statement 
of  the  California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission,  and  to  "A 
Report  from  the  Task  Force  on  Distance  Learning,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Alliance  for  Distance  Learning,  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  Arts. 

These  two  studies  were  influential  at  the  State  level  following 
personal  briefings  on  the  reports  delivered  to  educators  in  Florida, 
Maine,  North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky. 

Delivering  the  Goods:  Public  Works  Technologies,  Management, 
and  Financing  ( i991)  OTA  studies  on  the  technology,  financing  and 
management  of  infrastructure  have  had  a  "ripple  effect"  because  of 
the  many  speaking  engagement  and  presentations  made  by  OTA 
senior  staff  to  trade  and  professional  groups.  Port  operators, 
trucking  associations,  and  others  began  to  come  to  terms  with 
changing  realities  in  infrastructure  priorities  and  policies  following 
the  publication  of  this  report. 

Testing  in  American  Schools:  Asking  the  Right  Questions  (1992) 
This  OTA  report  was  delivered  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  just  as  the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
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on  Standards  and  Testing  reached  the  House  for  action.  The  report 
enabled  the  Members  to  make  careful  and  thorough  decisions 
about  the  Commission  recommendations. 

Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials:  State  and  Local  Activities 
(1986)  This  study,  though  done  by  OTA  in  1986,  continues  to  affect 
policy.  The  report  said  at  the  time  the  report  was  issued,  drivers  of 
interstate  trucks  carried  many  drivers'  licenses;  this  situation 
imposed  a  burden  on  truckers  but  also  allowed  for  evasion  of 
driving  and  trucking  regulations  because  driver  identify  clarity  could 
not  be  fully  traced.  The  report  said  there  is  now  a  national  program 
for  driver  licensing  and  certification,  and  there  is  reciprocity  between 
states.  (The  test  for  licensing  became  an  incentive  for  encouraging 
truckers  to  learn  to  read  in  some  States.)  Other  changes  flowing 
from  the  report  and  subsequent  legislation  include  better 
agreements  and  compacts  between  states  and  within  regions  to 
standardize  hauling  of  these  materials,  improved  information  system 
to  inform  policy  and  firefighters  of  the  contents  of  hazmat 
containers,  etc. 
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Question  #14:    How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake? 
How  much  of  your  woric  is  self-initiated  and  how 
much  is  Congressionaily  requested.  For  those 
projects  that  are  seif-initiated,  what  process  do  you 
have  in  piace  to  decide  which  projects  to  undertalce? 
Can  you  fulfili  aii  Congressionai  requests?  If  not, 
how  do  you  select  among  Congressionai  requests? 


A.       Typical  Project  Approval  Process 

OTA'S  project  selection  process  is  partly  internal,  but  the  final  say 
about  what  projects  we  will  (and  will  not)  undertake  resides  with  OTA's 
governing  body,  the  bipartisan  Technology  Assessment  Board  (VAB). 

OTA  generally  receives  a  verbal  expression  of  interest  in  having 
OTA  do  a  new  study  from  a  Congressional  committee.  OTA  staff  then 
meet  with  the  committee  staff  to  determine  what  OTA  can  accomplish  for 
them,  both  in  terms  of  scope  and  resources.  Sometimes  these 
committee's  needs  can  be  satisfied  by  past  OTA  work. 

If  there  is  no  existing  material  that  will  satisfy  the  request,  the  project 
is  evaluated  for  its  validity  and  usefulness.  An  important  component  of  this 
evaluation  is  the  extent  to  which  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  are 
interested,  both  minority  and  majority.  Most  OTA  studies  are  requested  by 
multiple  committees,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  since  our  goal  is  to  be  a 
shared  resource  among  the  interested  committees.  OTA's  Board  may  not 
approve  our  undertaking  a  given  study  if  little  interest  is  exhibited  beyond 
that  of  the  original  requestors. 

Resources  and  timing  are  also  a  large  consideration.  Often  a 
project,  while  valid,  cannot  be  undertaken  because  the  relevant  OTA  staff 
are  fully  occupied  at  that  time.  Since  OTA  has  only  130  professionals  and 
must  cover  a  wide  range  of  technological  areas,  this  situation  arises  quite 
often.  OTA  thus  maintains  a  number  of  queues,  wherein  it  is  understood 
by  the  requesting  committees  that  a  project  will  be  planned  and  taken  to 
the  TAB  once  the  appropriate  staff  are  available.  Since  many  of  OTA's 
requesting  committees  are  long-term  clients  with  whom  the  agency  has 
worked  for  a  number  of  years,  this  process  has  generally  been 
satisfactory. 

The  principal  selection  process  revolves  around  TAB.  TAB  meets 
every  six  weeks  when  the  Congress  is  in  session.  Each  project  request 
initiates  a  process  at  OTA  which  leads  up  to  a  subsequent  TAB  meeting. 
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In  anticipation  of  each  TAB  meeting,  OTA  staff  develop  four  or  five 
study  proposals  for  presentation  to  the  Board.  The  schedule  by  which 
these  projects  are  brought  up  is  managed  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the 
Board  can  give  the  projects  sufficient  review. 

The  potential  project  staff  draw  up  a  project  proposal.  Each  project 
proposal  is  a  fairly  detailed  document,  often  requiring  anywhere  from  2  to  5 
person-months  to  develop.  The  proposal  includes  a  description  of  the 
proposed  study,  along  with  a  detailed  outline  of  which  Members  and  which 
committees  are  interested,  and  what  other  related  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc. 

Each  project  proposal  is  screened  by  OTA's  internal  Project  Review 
Committee.  This  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  OTA  Director,  the  Assistant 
Directors,  and  the  Congressional  Affairs  Director.  It  typically  has  three  to 
four  meetings  on  one  set  of  proposals  prior  to  a  meeting  by  TAB.  The 
committee  thoroughly  reviews  each  project  proposal  and  makes 
comments  and  criticisms  to  improve  the  proposals.  It  occasionally  rejects 
a  proposal  on  the  grounds,  for  example  that  the  project  would  be 
redundant  to  other  work  elsewhere,  or  the  topic  is  too  narrow  or  the 
Congressional  interest  is  too  limited.  More  often,  however,  the  projects 
can  be  modified  to  take  these  concerns  into  account. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  the  formal  TAB  meeting,  the  proposals  are 
fonrt^arded  to  the  TAB  members,  along  with  other  summary  information, 
including  the  ongoing  budgetary  impact  of  the  proposals.  OTA  also 
informs  the  TAB  about  other  requests  that  have  been  received  and 
provides  any  other  relevant  information. 

One  week  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  OTA  convenes  a 
meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  TAB  members.  At  this  meeting,  OTA  staff 
present  the  proposals  orally  to  the  TAB  members  staff.  Each  TAB  member 
has  a  staff  person  permanently  assigned  to  OTA  (the  agency  pays  part  of 
this  staff  person's  salary),  who  is  quite  familiar  with  OTA's  ongoing  work. 
The  staff  then  has  a  chance  to  comment  on  the  proposed  study  on  behalf 
of  their  member,  either  negatively  or  positively,  and  the  agency  then 
proceeds  to  modify  the  study  so  that  the  Board  Member's  concerns  are 
met.  With  particularly  controversial  proposals,  sometimes  this  dialogue 
becomes  quite  extended,  and  the  project  will  be  deferred  to  try  to  reach 
consensus. 

Finally,  the  TAB  meets.  The  OTA  Director  briefs  the  Members  of 
TAB  on  the  proposals  after  which  they  vote  on  them.  The  meetings,  which 
are  much  like  a  committee  markup,  are  generally  smooth  affairs,  as  OTA 
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has  the  aforementioned  process  to  make  sure  that  as  many  of  the  TAB 
member's  concerns  are  addressed  prior  to  the  meeting  as  possible. 
However,  the  Board  discussions  are  sometimes  quite  spirited,  and  the  TAB 
has  exercised  its  prerogative  to  vote  down  a  proposal.  The  process  is  not 
pro  forma,  and  is  repeated  every  six  weeks  throughout  the  legislative 
session. 

B.       OTA  Director-Initiated  Studies 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  above  described  process.  The  Director 
of  OTA  (who  is  a  nonvoting  member  of  TAB)  has  a  standing  agreement 
with  the  TAB  that  when  a  committee  makes  a  request  that  will  cost  less 
than  $50,000,  the  Director  can  authorize  the  project  on  his  own  authority. 
TAB  is  informed  of  the  action  at  the  next  month's  TAB  meeting,  and  has 
the  right  to  object  at  this  point.  These  "special  responses  as  they  are 
called,  represent  about  10%  of  OTA's  project  budget,  and  the  agency 
generally  has  5  to  10  of  these  projects  ongoing  at  any  given  time.  They  are 
small,  focused  and  short  term  follow  ups  to  larger  studies  that  are  already 
executed. 

Under  OTA's  act,  the  OTA  Director  does  have  the  authority  to 
request  a  study  just  like  the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  a 
committee.  This  request  is  also  subject  to  approval  by  TAB.  Thus,  OTA 
has  the  modified  authority  to  "self  initiate  work",  however,  as  a  matter  of 
practice  this  never  occurs.  Past  OTA  Directors  have  found  it  mystified  to 
push  matters  on  their  own  agenda  when  OTA  always  has  a  backlog  of 
reports  that  are  urgent  to  the  Congress.  (OTA  gets  roughly  100  requests 
for  studies  from  the  Congress  each  year,  and  executes  about  50  studies.) 
In  a  related  action  in  1992,  then  OTA  Director  John  Gibbons  requested  an 
internal  staff  assessment  of  policy  analysis  in  full  OTA  reports.  This  report 
was  not  published  in  bound  form  nor  distributed  outside  OTA  or  its 
immediate  advisors,  although  it  is  not  confidential. 
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Question  #15:    Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad 
category  of  the  Congressional  requests  you 
undertool(  in  the  last  year,  Including  copies  of  any 
computerized  databases  that  you  maintain  to  track 
such  work.  This  need  not  include  the  specific  names 
of  the  requestors. 

Attached  are  the  last  years  "yellow  sheets"  (Attachment  15A),  which 
is  OTA'S  monthly  tracking  sheets  for  all  ongoing  projects.  These  "yellow 
sheets"  are  carefully  updated  each  month  and  are  provided  to  all  OTA  staff 
and  Technology  Assessment  Board  members.  The  projects  are  listed  by 
OTA  Division  and  Program  and  include  full,  TAB-approved  assessment  as 
well  as  smaller,  Director-authorized,  efforts. 
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PtftW  ttUfiQ  ootf.  (coiUMt  Profict  DIractor  for  otfMr  QUm) 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
April  1, 1993 


CM  (Mvwyto  ProlKt  DbMM/  PImm 

com      Pro>ict«» VBfom^m  eoitaa No. 

ENERGY,  MATERIALS,  AND  IKTiRNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 

tauntat  MMMMi  Praina:  Ptte  iMr,  Prana  Umum,  MZn 

1127      U.S.MiMgytffldMcy:pMlnndiindhitin(Vpartu«l«t:  PMHBWr  8-«2e0 
Emrgy  (flUincy  In  !>■  MmiI  iTovumMnt  (putbtwl  5A1) 
BuMng  mrgy  Mdmcy  (pubMad  S«2) 

Eniigy«fflclMcylntl«U.S.InduMrWMetor OMvmd  JohnNmnntn  S-6273 

EiwBy*fflci*ncy:clitf*noMiitf(wo«twM«>orilKt1cutanM(UiPi<*Mng) DMvmd  KarenLuMn  6^71 

U.S.  tnraportHlan  «n*rgy  (flUtncy Jun    19B3  SttvePlolkln  8-6275 

U.S.  «n*fgy  MdMEy:  pot  tnadi  ind  (ubn  oppoctunlM* Jun*    1993  PMrBWr  8-e2fl0 

1129  RMMwatti  mirgy  iKftnoiogy:  lOMidi  d(v*v(n(nt  ind  coinmtrdil  piwpKti Hb.     1994  SunBAMn  8-6274 

1130  Aghv  nuctar  poMrptMti:  Ml  aUAnMrt,  Ictnu  odinslofl  and  dKornntakHiIng Ittf    1993  RoUnRoy  B-628S 

1131  EmtgyandMivlrannMnliilKlinologylnnflM'tcCtntnltndEaslHnEwop* Jn.    1984  MmCran*  8-6427 

Enwgy  tflUtncy  iKhnology  tor  CMbU  and  Eastim  Eurap* 

(InMm  npoct)  (In  PutdsMng) 


„ ..  TMkMltn,  wat  EaplfiBMl  Pnfna:  Ariray  layn.  Pnina  MaMor,  M(4I 

Jt:i217      NMdlraiSons  for  tschnoiogyaniraMCoUWIr  On  coordnatlon  with  ISC  #1318) 

(In  PuMstUng) OMvwad  MttyGllman  8«353 

Altar  Om  Com  Wkr  Ivino  wttti  lowtr  dttanu  sptnlng  (publlsn«d  2/92) 

1219  Aniwlcan  Industiy  and  tti*  anvlrDnnwnt  Implications  for  tnda  and  U.S.  compatniwnata Juna    1993        MkndaQ  Rttcher  8-6352 

TndaMdam^ronnMnt  (back.  papw)(piit)«shed  5/92)  Mknlafl  Ratchar  a«3S2 

Eiqwrt  promolon  and  ttdinology  cooparaHon  (bade,  papar)  (Apr.  1993) 

1220  tUtbialtonalcoipontlonsandU.S.tadiinlogytea Apr.    1994       wmam  KaHar  »«434 

WanMlaMl  tMsIr  aid  CaaaiacM  PrafRB:  Alai  aav,  Prainm  Mhhw.  M4a 

1320  ProBlarallon  of  waapona  of  maaa  daattucHon:  GmUEpatain  8-6428 

Aaaatatng  ttw  ttntt Apr.    1983 

PoUdaa  tor  eoMrmnant  Action Oct     1983 

Tachnology  undartylng  aiaapcna  ol  man  dartrodtai  (back,  papar)  (Jidy  1893) 

1321  EaittiotMivtttontyslaffla:  RiyVVHamaon  M448 

RamoWy  aaoMd  d<fe  fram  ipaca:  dstrttuDon,  pitdng.  and  applcillona  (tack,  papal) 
(pubHaiiad  7/92) 

Futuia  of  ranwta  aanakig  fiom  ipaea  (ki  PuHaMng) Dalwnd 

Data  fonnat  itandarda  for  civaan  ratnola  tafotng  atfanaa  (back,  papar)  (Apr.  1983) 

IMng  data  from  apaca—opportwHaa  and  Itauaa Jtsa    1983 

Ramota aanaing from tftet    imamadonil touaa Oct,  1983 

1322  AcaaaalngthapotanllallntasrtfonafdafanaaanddtHantadiMloayaiidmaiwMiiIno Oot    1998       JacfcNum  »«446 

HEALTH  AND  UFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 
BMatlMl  aid  Batwlanl  Iclawaa  Pwaw:  Mlctial  Qan>,  FW|w  Mnaiir.  H8T8 

2321  RasaaRhonlMlttiitikaiaaaaniaat It^    1983       MtonPaxman  8-6895 

2322  TactBKHoglaa  for  undaRtandngtha  root  cauaaaotciMtancaabuaa  and  addkSon Nov.    1983       KtvMO'ConNir  8-6692 

BkHogkal  componaols  of  aiManca  abuaa  and  addUlon  (back,  papar)  (Jim  1993) 

2323  OSHA'aialacllonotcoBiniHactinoio^aandaiiawmantiotllialrlmpKtaandcoaa Jn.    18M       MOnriGouoli  8-6870 

2324  Ttia  human  ganompfotad  and  pttandnghunnoDNAaaquancH Apr.    1984       RobynMMnH  »«690 

Fmv  im  Rmwuh  msmrm  nvflraK  vwtof  rartMit  FiMnM  iHHHfi  9488 

2118  Anarnal)vacocaraducllonttnlagla*lnMAadaaaraglOT(taPiibfiMng) IMiMd  Pitrlcla  Duma  8-6515 

2119  Non-lniigtnoui  tpadaa  In  Um  Unliad  SMaa  (hi  PubiaMng) Hkmd  PhyfltWlnla  84533 

2120  Sdancaandtachnolooy,  ranaiwMawaoureaaandiaacnadomldainlflproat Urn.    1984       Pa&tdaDwana  »«515 

2201  RagiiatoryandhaamiacaaaamanliaftMaiyainXamanIt Hk    1983       HatanGalband  8-6590 

2202  SattngthattaoaforatudyfngParrtnGuRMlMana'hMnc  HiiaaGtiband  8-6590 

DoO  adMUaa Aag.    1983 

VAacdvitlaa N6.    lim 

2203  Mon«orlngofniand«ad««ia(an«u*a(mandaiadon8clneadMaai) UandMad  Hal*na«afld  84590 

2222      Drug  labaNngmdaMlcpinocounhtaa—pbu*  I  (pubMiad  12/88) 

Drug  laMng  in  devatoping  counMat— phaaa  II  (awaMng  calaaaa) OaBMnd  Bob  McOonough/  8-6690 

Halan  Griband 

2234  Tachnology.  kmiianca,  and  tha  haatth  cara  lytiam:  DanlM  Doogharty  8-6590 

Do**  haaWi  Insuranca  maka  a  dflarfnca?  (bKfc.  p^iar)  (publahad  9A2) 
J^  Econon*:  Impacti  o(  compaflng  approachaa  to  htath  can  nfomc  a  MaiMun  iMlM 
(back.  papaO  (Juna  1993) 
Haalh  Intuianca:  ttia  Hawaiian  amaitanoa  (back,  papar)  (Apr.  1993) 
1|^lnsuranca  ttxtua  and  haalth  cara  utuatian:  analydt  of  four  data  baaaa  and  coat  Innaclona 

of  unlvara^  covaraga  (back,  papar)  (Sept  1993) 
^  Banaffl  daslgn  In  haalth  can  ratorm  (back,  papar)  (Juna  19S3) 
^onflnandal  baman  to  aetata  In  haalth  cara  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  1994) 

2235  Faderai  rsapons*  to  ACS:  congtanlonai  muas Ongoing  lAchari  Suck  B-6S90 

Partlai  listing  only:  (contact  Project  Director  for  othar  titles) 

The  efladlvsness  of  drug  abuse  traitment  (staff  paper)  (pubilshad  8/90) 

The  COC's  use  dellnltjon  of  /UDS:  ImpikaHorts  ot  proposed  revisions  (back,  paper) 

(published  a/92)  Bob  IblcOonough  8-6590 

HIV  In  the  haalth  care  workpiaca  (back,  paper)  (pubBshed  10/91) 

d  eiawy  d  fM  en«  to  •»  on  DtMer. 
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2236 


2237      Inkmitlonal  < 


2238 
2239 

2240 


S127 
3128 

3129 
3130 


1185 
1280 
1375 
1486 
1884 


2212 
2218 
2880 


2889 
2881 
2883 
2887 
2880 
2892 

OMsit 

3487 

3408 


OHncuX  to  mat  tMdn  (or  tiK  pmmUon  of  HIV  among  InjtcUng 
drug  UMra  (bKk.  iMp*)  (puUtlad  1092) 

InuM  ntatad  to  dtvUopmanl  of  ADS  vKdms  (back,  pipar)  (S«pL  1093) 
Dalanstvi  maddna  and  tha  UM  o(  madcal  tachnology Sapt   1993 

Who  fliaa  malpnctloa  dalnn?  (back,  papar)  (putHlthad  9/92)  OT? 

HaaWi  iKonn.  malpndlcaanddifantlvainadlclna  (back,  pvar)  (Apr.  1993) 

Low  oamoWlty  conlraat  aganls  (cna  aludy)  (Aug.  1993) 

dnarancaa  to  Iwni  ladnalooy,  aarvlcat  and  aconornlcs Jtfy    1983 

Haaltti  cara  tadnotogy  to  «gm  couMitaa  (badL  papar)  (Sapt  1993) 

Smart  canft  to  Rtndi  haam  caia  (back,  papar)  (Juna  1993) 

Tuflanatola:  waaatcly  lacbnologlul  aal  pofcy  twaaa May    1993 

Pcfcy  laaaaa  to  aw  fmmttsm  mt  ttaaWiaal  tt  oalaoporoalt Apr.    1993 

_  Coat  allac8<yiawo>aaa«ntoolBroaiae|»aiaala  (back.  papar)(Miy  1903) 

.     ,     SCIENCE.  MFORMATIOII.  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

■tin*— wlWipM.N>«MMfcHn— ■— 8ar.M8M 

SyMni«iMtlmiciMto«*Mgi „ Jona   1883 

Oct     1983 

•a  ccr.  •       -       -• ; 
tmmmmmtitm.. „ Apr.    1984 

TadMoioglaiMrSlinwfipnM) {MKmm 

~  '  MMaa  (to  PMaMRB) DalMrad 

Sapt  1993 

ttm\mmtMC>iKk.pitm) Hay    1983 

laaflM  H«  enpMki  IMmMh  rnpaK  JIB  Carta.  Pn«na  HMfH,  MIM 

■■WiMlarittWMMqr.  kamtornlne  tha  dMMnr  •( 
BwnnwMat  MHlMi  .^ „.......■..„■.........„.. „.„■■■ Jm   1983 

lHtorii<Ktoall*BMaaMltahMitoliailBirtUA-€i«yaan>wdatoaw<tBw"!!!!!!!!!!!!Apr.    1983 
_UAbaal«a«dlalwM8aMll<aD0iwwate<te»(btoaLpipaO(pBMa>ad1<W2; 

1lMalacli«ikto8aiprtKwarttoaaatar«MricanbaalMHaiNiM  1983 

A  '■*  i^-     '         OmECrOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

Aiiriy*  of  MMk  paMrwMH  (lack.  Mao  <tapL  1983) 
UMng  loti  balar  k  •■  MNlM  Mdr  <back.  pwar)  (My  1983) 

iaii««fcHo«e»tla«8aidlai    alluii artodtoBloglaa and pnwadwia Apr.    1983 

■opeiyman  aad  iaiMreli.awalopatoa>.  a1  app8caom  (bacfcjapar)  (Apr.  1883) 
OwrijHMttow  of  Vto  aritatol  tabontariniD  oooRwctil  coonaMfiMaa  (bacfc.paptO 

(A«m88)        . 
I  •       ■*  -  _  ■       .  _  ^ 

Oonniaaloa  (maiHlalad  ongotng  adMly) 

*w**(W'y<'H'1_fla9«)'''0adl»1^..... 

mamoanwi  cva  pragnR 
:  SatoclhiocnamaaaoMiMt(tiEk.papar)(JaMl98I) 

(ktta^ia  and  CMaMMMBaiiiaa  (back,  pipai)  (May  1983) 
AOAt  Impact  on  aradm  «■)  naoM  daonlan  (back,  papar)  (My  1993) 
Btanadcal  aOta  to  U.&  piMc  polcy  (badL  papar)  (to  PiMaMag) 
Tha  Implcallam  o(  gaooaca  and  monu  Inaaa  (back.  papM)  (Oct  1993) 
Madkal  latli  and  haaW)  taamn  (back.  papaO  (Hay  1983)  DTP 
Scnaning  tor  proctala  canoar  (back,  papar)  (Apr.  1983) 
Updala  on  iacinalogy  and  daaUtty  (back.  papaO  (Apr.  1893) 
C 

\hry  tttt  pacM  nalwortca  (back,  papar)  (In  PutCablng) 
Sdaotac  raaaMdi  and  tadmla^al  Innomon  (My  1983) 


JudyWagnar 

»«S90 

Hallan  Galband- 

84590 

Mchaneifai 
KaiiaMaalaw 

BUnaPowar 

8«90 
84590 
»«590 
84590 

ftetai  BtatMum 
PlhrMinaon 
^wBaeown 
Kobvt  FftKbnin 

34845 
84862 

84294 
84855 

UadaRobarts 
^ '**'***'  RoUnton 
Kavto  Depart 
Nancy  Canon 

fr«36 
M839 
84937 
84920 

FradWbod 
DavMWya 
WyCottat 

M790 
84045 
84772 

Pauu  Bnianlng 
UndaSaiHa 

M781 
34774 

SamB*>wln 
MvQVit  Htton 
MnCMrfch 
MatlVWnbaig 
NByGMman 

84274 
84359 
8*4448 
84365 
84353 

BiinaPaiMr 
OydaBatmay 

84590 
84590 

KalaMaaiow 
KalaMaalow 
Lam  Hal 
Robyn  Wsiaml 
Laura  Hal 
JBEdan 
MctMlOuck 
KabaMaslow 

84590 
34590 

84690 

34S90 
34590 

A.Aftffi 

AlanBuacolt 
Joan  WInaton 

84778 
34789 

aMay«*ri«aka»OKB 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
March  1.1993     


Co(t                                                                                                                        (kMiyto          ProttctOhKlor/ 
com      Pn»ct«H TMtofWv)**     conact 

ENERGY,  MATERUOS,  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 

EMin  Mi  IMwWi  framK  Mv  IMr.  Ptmmi  Hmmw.  »«ITI 

1127      U.S.*n(ii)y>ffld«flcy:pMtr«adi  in)  future  opportunlttu:  PMtrBWr 

Entroy  tffldaicy  In  M  MmI  gownmnt  (pufiVthtd  5/91) 
BUSdng  tiwgy  MclMKy  (puMihMl  &/B2) 

Enwgy  (fflcKncy  In  th*  U^.  MwtrW  Mctor CMvind  JohnNmnran 

En(rBy(fflciMey:ciitf(ngnandOH>oitunn«farilKtilcutlini«t(lnPuHI(Mng) [Mv«nd  KinnUraen 

U.S.  tnnqxxtitkin  MMtgy  inutncy Ju«    1983        SttvtPMldn 

U.S.  •n(rgyinidMcy:p«ttniidsindtutunon)Ofti]nn« Jun    1993        PatorBWr 

1129  RaitiMUt Mwrgy laelinalagy:  reMvdi dfvMpmwil ind commerdil prospKli Hb.     1994        SamBakMn 

1130  Aging nucltv powtiplanB:  Hi tBilnnMnt  llEtnM txttntlon and decommtstlonlng Ur.    1993        RoUoRoy 

1131  EnwgyindMivlronmMlaltKlnatogytiinriirtoCantnlindEastBmEunKM Jn.     19M       AlanCnn* 

Enngy  (fllctacy  tKhndogy  for  CmM  and  EaMm  Europ* 

Ontartn  report)  (In  PutBshlng) 

litHlil.  TictiiliH.  mt  tmtirpu^  Pm^MC  JMray  tan.  Preina  Mmiif.  MM! 

1217      Ttctnologyafipominltln  tor  economic  convvnion  (In  coordination  wttti  ISC  ^318) M«r.  1993        Kttyeilman 

Alkr  tti*  Cold  War  Ivlno  wttti  lower  defense  spencing  (puNlsned  2/92) 

1219  American  Industry  and  ttie  environment  ImpUcaHons  lor  trade  and  U.S.  competmwness June    1993        Wkndell  TMcher 

Tilda  and  environment  (back,  paper)  (puMshed  5/92)  Wkndell  Rdcher 

t^^Kxt  promotion  and  tectinolsgy  coopenHon  (back,  ptper)  (Apr.  1993) 

1220  MMnailonal  cotpofzHons  and  U.S.  teduialogy  base .'.Apr.     1994        WnamKeOer 

MantfitMl  t«arlr  Md  Ctaaen*  Pthnk  AiH  ana.  Pntna  Mmm«.  MM! 

1320  ProMnlanatwHponsafmaMdefincttan:  .  GmUEpMn 

Aisming  the  Uirait Apr.    199S 

PolldM  for  Governmcm  Action Oct:  1(83 

1321  Eaith  obtervHlon syttsflit:  >  .  Rl|r\Mtannon 

neinoWy aenwd dtfi fiuiii tpio: drttttuBon, prtcJiiQ. and apiiflcaflcBt (ttMiL pipw). "    .-   i'^-'-     --^x 
(pubwwd7/g2)  -      ■  -».'-•     ;'e. 

Fdiut o( nmota sensing fromipacs (hi PubltMng) WMwd      \-  '"**?  f" 

IMng  dtt from  spaca—oppMlunllss  and  Issuss ^.  Jh»  1989^  zV.<^u!t'A^%. 

nemott swsing from qacs—Mimillonal Issues .(UB*-  ItV^;'      »>^.'. .' ' 

322      AssssstagttwpatondalkMgrtfoaol  defense  and  dvHvitactinolagy  and  manulKMRa (tt     190       JdlMMi 

HEALTH  AND  UFE  SCIENCES  OWmH'   J^i^j^^?^,  ^ 

Bislsfieil M< Mtmsril  tdSKH Pi<fi*K Hktitl OMik,  Prnna Mauftr. MS79  vf^  ^     ■■^s.^ 

2321  RassmAanhsaRhiWasssssinaflt ttif    ttm.     OHInPlianin 

2322  TecliBfllflgIss  for  undstttfldhig  the  root  CMses  of  substance  abuse  and  addldtoo JdM   UW     KMlaOtDMiar 

BWogkafcompansalsal  sitatncs  abuse  and  addUon  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1983)  ..  .',"''' 

2323  OSHA's  saMlan  orcoatrd  >rtwelo»s  Mid  assMtmnts  c(  thsir  ImpacH  and  costs Mr 'Ugli-^'"  HaHrSdHBh 

2324  TlMhunanganonN  protect  and  psMtoghiinMONAssqusnoss „ _...„4f^'  Utt^ '  MyiWsMnl 

Fssd tmt RawMMs Rsssatw PrsfnK mmt rmtam, Pimnb MMisr. Mia  '? ^^^^  ,   '^^  .  '„ 

2118  AltsnolK*  coca  reduction  stialKlaslntlMAndSMngioD  (to  PubUMg).-. :.'Ommt'-<-^-' 

2119  NonHndK)si»usspsdsslaneUflHsdSIM«(«idsr1ABn«tiw).  -  -      .     - 

2120  Sdsncs  and  >scnno>oaf,  tswsMi  issqmcm  and  Manila 

U^^Jih  ^^m^^^^f  f^^tm  ^^^^^^    ^^m^^i^^  a^^^^^^^    %_m^m^ 

2201  *RsgiMDiy and bsMi anassmtots of delary sivplemenls . . . .t.^?.^>. ...;^....llfK  Wfe.     HNMC 

2202  •SsumgtussttgstirstiayingPnilsBSi^wtoim'hsslili:  .    '^'    .    "■''■'^--^  ' 

vAidMd« ..<. .„-...i ...n ......\.'i'.....;..jiv...,.f*i:.i«Wfr^^^^ 

2203  MaMlo(iago(ina«MBd«slMia«Mlss(nMMMa«80lHgac»Mss)...... :..:4.....M«Mii^:^^< ^^ 

2222      Draglati<hglni1aiiiln|<iOCOM<rtss    plwss  I  (putusbsd  12<8)  '   ~     .  -^  ,..*^.}^-<''*;'t!ii.^^ 

D>Hls6slnBlwHsii>MngcowHilw   pf  ll(wwMngreisis^....; :....;'..::.::r.fiMiiM|w_.  I  ' 

.^e    .  '  ' ':    ""^'^^?*.^  > 

2234  T«cMiata|r,liwnnBivii«lii«iMicmsy«Mn ..r.../:"...'.'.v.:.^:..J!^...lT.n«c''{ar*^  I 

[)owiyiftinswiy«ilwtaBawBc»T(bKtLpsp»i)(pu6>shsd<W2)    ;^    " :"'        .-    ^.''       ^S^'id^T* 
ConysUngnyioscbsslDlmmcarerefonit  Impacts  on  hsaHb  care  e3q)eiaHiaB^  ..^  -.-■ ,  ^^  V^*  ^wu" 

govsnmsM  budgib.  swptoywsrt  and  mMdual  hoassnotm  (bKk.  paper)  (Jin  IMS)     •'j:;:Q''^  >  ■p'^^:.'^  ^''l 
Hsath  tasinncr  the  HmaManaqadanoe  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1993)  -• '  ^.T^w  v  .-'"'^  t'^  ' 

Medical  tssttng  at  applcania  for  kdvldualhaKhlnauranoi:  reliability  and  vMdlirlsst  J^- 

(back,  papsr)  (Apr.  1983). - ••  ft-- "' * .' '<    *BIW 

Insurance  status  and  hsaWi  can  utaatlon:  analysis  of  four  data  bases  and  cost  ImpIcalkMi 

of  unlvsrial  coverage  (back,  paper)  (Sept  1993) 
— Lasere  In  laaKb  c^  case  study  of  Mormatton  about  eflectlveness  in  coverage, 

relmbureemem,  and  benefit  design  Issues  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  1994) 

2235  Federal  response  to  ACS:  congressional  Issues Ongoing  Mk:haelGluck 

Partial  listing  tnly:  (contact  Project  Director  lor  ottnr  mes) 

The  eflectlveness  of  drug  abuse  beaOnant  (staff  paper)  (publlslied  9/90) 

Ttie  CDC's  case  definition  of  AIDS:  Implications  of  proposed  revisions  (back,  paper) 

(published  8/92)  Bob  McOonough 

IW  In  the  health  care  wortiplace  (back,  paper)  (published  10/91) 


No. 


84280 


M273 
8-6271 
M275 
84260 
6«274 
8-6285 
8-6427 


84353 

8-6352 
8-6352 

84434 

84428 

8-6446 


8-6692 

84670 
8-6890 

M51S 
84533 

84515 

8*^600 
vw90 


84590 
9*4690 


84580 


84590 


&4590 


NOTLDaeMaUBwai 

(OTP)— 0«*Top 
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^    OfflaAtDnuMnMdMlwtlMpniiwllanof  HTVainanolnlKdna 
dnig  us«i  (tuck,  ptpm)  IpMftma  1(VB2) 

2238      (Mimlw  nwlclnt  and  tin  un  of  tiMdcH  tKHnology Sipt   1193 

Who  fits  iralpnclla  (Mmt7  (iMck.  laiMf)  (pubMlMd  9/92)  DTP 

HMHi  Ntam.  malpncflc*  and  dMmiv*  nwuim  (back,  pipw)  (Mv.  1983) 

lo»  Mwuiaiii  conlit  agana  (aaa  attidy)  (Aup.  1993) 

2237  Iflfefmlaaildmnnottlnliaaahlaclnalaoy.MntcaaandtconoinIc* Ji<y    1993 

HmMt  eaM  iKliMlogir  ki  HgM  eouMDM  (lack,  papar)  (SapL  1993) 
Smart  carta  to  Fnncii  hoRk  can  (back,  papat)  (Juna  1 993) 

2238  DitwoioM:  laaaareft,  tadmologkal  and  poUcy  Ktuat May    1993 

2239  Pokey  twit  to  iha  pi  wianllon  and  matnwntrtoaaopofosh Apr.     1993 

Coat  afkeloanasa  of  scitafllna  for  oataoporosls  (back,  papar)  (Mar.  1993) 

2240  PnMpactoMrlwmttactmdogyaaaassmam Fab.     1994 

SCIENCE,  INFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

Ocaflto  and  EnalfaiBaai  Prayast  lak  Mbtoc^  Prafnm  Nnnfaf,  8*409  

3220  Sytiana  at  iW  tiwn  cHnuia  cttanga Juna    1993 

3221  Managtoo  nuctoar  noMrtals  from  wvlaadt Oct     1993 

3222  HawmnaciMtoanvtroflmanlalrBaUMhxi Apr.     1994 

actoMi,  EdMMtoi^  Md  ItanaitottM  PntiMC  ttoaey  Canai,  Prtaraa  Maaiar,  84828 

3318      Tadnotogtoa  for  adiit  nancy  (In  prass) Dallvarad 

3318  Ovar-ttit-nad  bua  accata  tor  panona  with  dbabUfflat  (undar  TAB  ravlaw) Dettvwad 

3319  FManlavla8on(aaaK&andtactuiok)gy S^>t    1993 

3320  Vbcadonal  aducadon  aaaacsmtnt  Insbiimnts  (back,  papar) May    1993 

TalacaniiBonlcatoa  aad  Canpoltoi  Tadmalaslas  Pragiam:  Jim  Curtln.  Prsgram  Manaiar,  8-8780 

3126  Fadaral  talacommunlcabons  tor  the  21st  cantuiy:  transforming  the  deilvefy  of 

govammtnt  sarvkas Juna    1993 

3127  1992  Mbikl  Admlntstratlon  Radk)  Confaranca  oulcomas  and  ImpUcadons Mar.    1993 

3128  Inlamatlonal  taiacommunkaUons  natworts  and  U.S.-Europaan  b)da  In  tamcas Apr.     1993 

U.S.  banks  and  Intsmallonal  taMcomnninkadons  (back,  paper)  (publshad  1(VB2) 

3129  Pilvacy  HgMs  to  computattzad  madcal  Intomotlon May    1993 

3130  Tba  atodronk:  antaniftsa:  oppoftunMas  for  Anwrkan  business  and  Indusliy StpL   1993 

— Si-5i..  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

DMSiMA 

<■    —1185      Analysis  odtmolapoawr  somas  (back,  paper)  (S«pl  1 993) ^ 

;«^-12ao      Mridnp  jobs  bettor  to  Oiasarvtoa  sector  (bKk.  paper)  (JKy  1993) 

5c -1375      toanancaOon  o(  filand  and  foe— evahoOon  of  tachnok)(^  and  ptocadum Apr.    1983 

1416      Bkvdyinara  and  rasMidvdevalapniant,  and  applcatlons  (back,  paper)  (Apr.  1993) 
r^  -1883      Advanced  almiMhw  for  compeOttvinaas  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1983)  *  -    f- 

>C'-ia84      (kManbuBons  of  tfta  naMonal  Ubontories  to commemn  compeBdiienaai  (ftirti  papaQ 

(Auk.  1983)  ..<  > 

nmtoiia  8 

2212     Piuipacllva  Paywent  Assessnient  Conintolon  (niandalad  onpolBQ  idhHy) 

2218      PliyMan  ftyinant  Ravtoar  (^MimMon  (mandatad  ongoing  activity) 

2680      Daalga  of  caaainaaaoanaM  component  o(  a  iMenlynnndatadtono-tona 

managament  caie  piiVMiL  ■  ^t^-.i  ■ 

»      „,„.^„„  Satoctlnotaaa  management  (beck,  pepeo  (June  1993) 

"^      3  ^y6l3PS  <:c«  Cape  aad  CaaaManmament  (bad  paper)  (Mar.  1983)  ^.« 

i±»tf^98f     ADA'S  ininct  on  wotkan  (Mb  menM  deantofs  (back,  paper)  (Jiiy  1983)  '-'•■ 

4j^ -')9t^     BkWMdfcalelMca  to  U.S.  pubic  polcy  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1983) 
-bi^  -288S      TIM  Implcalaat  Of  gantolcs  and  meMlnaaa  (back,  paper)  (OcL  1883)     - 

2887      Medcaltotto  and  beallhlnauan(bKk.papeO  (May  1993)  DTP  ^-  ,  .._ 

hi'  -SlA)      Seraartng tor pnstato cancer (b9Ck.papeO (Apr.  1983) 
,.^11-^12      Updato  on  todndogy  and  (lsab«y(bKk.  paper)  (Apr.  1983) 

-tCA   -3487      Vbiyfaat packet natvoikt (back. paper) (Mar.  1983) 
i^y -VM      Scton8lci«t«aicliaadtoclino(o0ealtoao«atlon:  ^    -.x' 

7  -LltotdinnvtoiK(bKk.  paper)  (Mar.  1988)  -      ;^ 

-  Biblograpliy  (bad  pspsr)  (War.  1983)  ^- -  : ;.«. 

3884      HujiUi  ahead:  maoa^ng  daaalng  worttar  heaflb  and  stfaly  at  the  nydav  waapona  uniiIik- 

(*«*-P«pto)       i,    -  ,  »'  ..*•'■■  •.-»>■"■' 

(toptaaa)       .^^.  ,.  .  ;.-:     4  , 

.,      "^  IS   :   ■ 


JudyWkgner 


84600 


Helen  Galband 

84590 

MkftaalGluck 
KatMMaslow 
Bob  McOonough 
Balne  Power 

8-6590 
84590 
84590 
84590 

Roslna  Blarbaum 
Petor  Johnson 
EnfllaGovin 
Robert  Rtsdman 

84845 
84862 
S4294 
84855 

UndaRobaits 
Bbabeth  Robinson 
Kevin  Dopait 
Nancy  Careon 

84939 
84937 
84920 

FradWbod 
DavklWya 
VaiyCoates 

84790 
84945 
84772 

PautoBnienlno 
UndaGanrla 

84781 
84774 

SamBMwM 

MaigaretHUon 

tmn  (Mrich 

IMtVMMMig 

HaMyKaay 

NiyGaman 

8-6274 
84359 
84448 
84365 
84286 
84353 

BUnaPoNar 
OydaBahney 

84590 
»«590 

KMaMMhw 

KtfaMaalaw 

Lion  Hal 

RobynMatM 

LanHal 

JIEdsa 

tichaalGtaGk 

KMtoMMkW 

8-8590 
8-6590 
84898 
84690 
84696 
84590 
84590 
nfiflfwt 

AtonBomt 
JawWlMiDa 

84778 
84788 

(OTPy— OaktapP 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
Fabraary  1, 1993 


J^ 


^  <Whwyto  Pn))Kt  Obvdotf  Ptaw 

>di      Pra|KtHi  1Mforrvi4iw  cofltifl  Mo. 

r~I~7~~I      BERBY.  mTEHIALS.  AMD  WTERmTIOIIAL  SECURITY  DIVI8I0II 

1127      U.S.MiMwi(ndifley:pHttMdiaiidftibnoppoAjnMK:  MwBHr  8-6290 

EMfnr*llciMieylnniMnlga««nini«it(putWi(d5/»1)  ft-i^ 
^4dilnB«MnvMclncy(putWadSM2)   '4S3 

-En|f(yMclMcytal|wU^lndurt1ilMCtor(lnpn«s).;}^i IMMnd  JotaNMnran  8-SZ73 

>i«»ifflclwcyclMlWBMindOB»rtiBWy1BrtlKMcu«mw(lnpww).^6-il IMNMd  KmiLiiiM  »<Z71 

^JS-tiWflfonilonumvMamo.AiS. Jum    19BS  SMmPWHd  M275 

kLS.M*rgyMdmy:pHtlnniindfulinan)oitunMln Jum    1993  PMwBWr  M2eo 

1129  ntiMwiMi  war  IrtwoleBy.  niM  cti  dw^opnum  aid  comirtntiH  proipicli Ml    1994  SunBriiMn  84274 

1130  ;^lnBmBl<wpw«wplli«l.l»lintiiwnt.lc»nw»xl»nrtonind(l«coniinlul<)nlno M».    1993  noUnRoy  84285 

ysi      BMrvMdimkimnMHkclnalogyliimlirtoCMinlindEittMTiEunp* Jn    1994  MnCnnt  844Z7 

i3 1 A5J  Enigjr  MdMqrlKinatoiBf  tor  OmM  and  EMtHn  Emp* 

__ "(BBdrTMrwtw) IMtaftd 


f- 


1217      TtdMHlogy  «pportu&M  tor  Koaonilc  canvwtiotTjncooiXBdon  wmTIa:  #1318) Ftb.  1993        NttyOimui  ^63S3 

Mr  tiM  CaW  VMr  Mng  wWi  kiwir  dahra*  tptnding  (pubOihed  2/92) 

1219  AinaricafllndMtiyinlthaimlrannMntlnvBcdlansfortradaandU^.coinpalShwMtt Jim  1993       Wkndafl  Hatchar  84352 

Ttida  and  amUonmant  (tack.  pipai)(puUlthad  5/92)  Wkndrt  Ralctiar  84352 

—£9011  promoion  and  iKlnalagy  csapannon  (lack,  papar)  (Fab.  1993) 

1220  lkMnaflonalcofp<nlkiniandU.S.lKiHialogybaaa Apr.  1994       WbrnKiHar  84434 


1320  Praikrtfena(«MpoflaarnBMdaairuc8on:  .  eanUEpaMn  84428 

Aaaaaaino  «a  nmal /^.  1898 

PsidaaferGovaniMni/Man Oct  19B 

1321  Eaitt  otaantfon  ayalMnK  ..S     iHllWaiiiini  84448 
''RanioWyaanaaddalifrani  flncat  dMiBiuBui^  prtclnOi  and  ippictfofli  (tek.  papail 

(pat9M7/9Z)  ■■  ^     .  '  i--^  !-«!*»««   '-   •-' 

..ntoaofnnNlaaanalnainmapaGa(lnpfaa*) Qgl„i^  ;?.'«-t-).;h,j»v«-*-    '• 

^UattQdttftwnipica    oppoitunWaa  and  Iwuaa Jaa  1998        -^t,^-^  *':* 

tutmt Oct  «■»'**•' *<1^' " 


1     /inMliaaMpaMWUagnlenaldaMaaaandcManlaGlnalaa/andaMMlKaalag Oct     __^ 

HEAIIH  AMD  UR  8CIE1ICE8  OnnSHMI  ...^^^^^^    , 
9Mailai(M«9riMrtanl9aiaMaiPn»MeHafeMlQai0.ta»MMMafar.M9n     ^'  -         ■■  m^ .1^^^^^^^^ 

2321  HaaaMckonhaanrtakiaaaaamart .T!7!7. U^  W%  D—iPM—    -^        84806 

2322  TadMlo#aa«orinlaMadngaia  loot  euaaaafaubataaaiwaa  and  addkOen .....Jh»  1«««i>rlMiarCgMr  84892 

Uttt0tU  Mmponarti  c«  autattnea  abuaa  and  adacBoo  (tad  papap  (llw.  1998)  -'-"^^^^■"i^Si' 

2323  OSHA^iaaiacSon Of  coMnllaclMloolHandaaaaaainanti  of  ttHirlinpactiandcoatt.**.....  Jsk^- Itt^K^,  HNMrfloa^'-^  84070 

2324  na  Unas  gaMmaprolact  and  pMMkolinan  DMA  aaqoanoaa tf^    npp^  qtlVKlMW  84890 

2118  MM«NaeociiidBdtaaMqlaaln9iaAadMiqta(lRpMaS;'..» j:^ ^'mmul^^rmtm  Duia*  84515 

2119  ItaHnloaaooaapadaaloaMUrdMSMM Mbu  igOft^^-fliaiWMh-  84533 

2120  aaanco and  wetmHoti,  laaaantu  raaowaa  and  Inlwnaiowl  ai iHopnirt  „ U^L.ttm^  mmOmm%  84616 

HaaiPiinKClf«a9*wf.h«fcaailiBM8«.M8a9  .^'  ^  ~ 

2203      ii&iaaartnoolnmMU«tSmaiiilaa(aw«Madoaoalngaca«lli«)..„;.^....„ Itmdmt^m  tmmOmmt  84690 

2222      On«lal)aingtodavalaplnacaanlilaa-plMal(puHaliad12/Bq       ,  T^si^^  ...  >. -• 
Drao  Maino  In  davalaptao  caonMaa-pnaaa  B  (to  pnaa) _ l><ww<'»V' ;»  ftmoDonoi^y  84690 

2231      6m«maMlpa8daaandplBnBMa«9alR40(topna^...»'.. .  .„ .    tktmiti' f^^"- JHfHi^m  84690 

eoia»aaani(nail  pipa)  (pubWiad  itt92)  i.x^j*:4&,  ,  .,.,^^. 

2234     J*amctou.Jmamu,mdmmmantftm mj'-.-tlfi^^.  Dmlm tenlMHi..        84580 


Doo>liwBilnaannciiiKtnMiiannT(tMlLpapaO(puWabadW2)  -mifi  ,  >..  ^ « 

J  ^Ji^^fif^CoPip^ao  HjpioaUMi  to  ImBi  cmo  laftaw.  hnpach  on  haaiBi  cara  a<panJliaa^   ^-^''-11^^/-- 


and  inMdHi  bouaahotdi  (tKk.  papar)  (FMl  1903)     ..    ^^  ,Si  '*''- 1^.  -..^ 
•.vd^^HaaOilnnnnoKttaHMraOancoartanca  (back,  papar)  (Mar.  1993)  --"^     -^^>io 

t,uAP.s''**'*'lii<>^"'**l*antitorladhAluallMnilnaunnca:itlaHlyandviM^tMl  ..^       ''r' . .     . 

05M6Pi    (6rt.p^iai)(/3riS8). ....T7. MUm-  84590 

3^  Qp^lnaonnca  atMua  and  hatflh  can  ifllialtiai.  Mut/th  of  four  data  baaaa  and  coat  linplcaAooa 


?  'f 


r    ol  urtMTOt  co««raga  (back,  papar)  (Sapt  19)>3) 
<"  '  .-^^LaaaislnlMlthcaia:caaaaiudyo(Mannallonat)outaflactiv«naa«lncoMraoa, 
ralmbunaniant,  and  banaffi  daalgn  Ittuaa  (back,  papar)  (Jan.  199^ 

2235      FMaral  laaponaa  to  ADS:  congraatlonal  Itauaa ., Ongolno  HchaalGluck  84590 

l>artlal  btlng  only:  (contact  Pn|act  Dliactor  lor  ottwr  Was) 

TIM  aflactlvanass  p(  drug  abusa  trannwnt  (staff  papar)  (puHlshad  9^) 

TIw  CDCs  casa  daftnUan  of  ADS:  ImpUcabon  of  proposad  ravWona  (back,  papar) 

(publM)adVB2)  BobMcOonougb  84590 

HIV  In  ttw  haattli  caia  woikplaca  (back,  papar)  (pubBshad  10/91) 
JCIXfoiX  to  reusa  naadtes  for  tfie  pravanbon  of  HIV  among  Infacbng 
drug  usare  (back,  paper)  (pubSthed  1(V92) 

i«)iL0i»»iaiw»»d«»ii|Mi«iiiiii<»Miiiq*i>Di»iiiiia<ia»«>;a»*iiMax>tiiiHiai<ii><>M«aii»a»OB0 

(DTP)-0atfe9P 
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2236  DMtnstve  mtddna  in)  tti*  un  o(  mwlcil  iKhnaloay S«pt    1993        JudyWAgner 

Who  flte  niilpncllcg  dalns?  (tMCk.  p)pw)  (putdthad  9A2)  DTP 
^Miim  ralonn.  oatpnebM  and  dshnlvi  mtddne  (back,  paper)  (Mv.  1993) 
•low  otmotaOty  conlnst  aganis  (caia  (tudy)  (Aug.  1993) 

2237  imamaaonaKlflarancttlnhaanhlaclnalogy.taivlcxandacononilcs July    1993       Halan  Gtiband 

..^iaami  csa  tadwdooy  In  algM  countrtas  (back,  paper)  (Sept.  1993) 

•<nan  cards  In  Fnncti  health  can  (back,  paper)  (Junt  19S3) 

2238  liibercitolt:  raaaanA,  iKinahigkal  and  polcy  haies Feb.    1993       MchaelGluck      , 

2239  Pi)lcyl(suetlnlhepn«enllanindtiMlinenialo(taapon»l« Apr.    1993       KilleMaslaw 

■-£ott  anKlvanacs  or  Knering  tar  a(laaporotlt(bick.  paper)  (Mar.  1993) Bob  McOonough 

2240  ProqMCbforhetfitichnokigyMaannwt M.    1994       BalnePowar  • 

SCIENCE,  MFORMATION.  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

3220  SyiMMaliMclnadkialacimoa June   1993       Rodni  Blerbaum 

3221  ManeOng  nudaaf  uwtmMi  mm  —liaadi Oct     1983       PMarJohnnn 

EfflHaGoMn 

3222  NawappraadMloamlraananMiioMlon Apr.    1994       Robert  Friecbnan 

S316  Tedmolotfea  tar  !5St  iiwaqi  (h  pwaa) Daevwad  UndaRobaits 

3318  lniin%butaeeantarlHMdHk«tt«Mtaiaa Mar.    1003  BabaihRoUmon 

3319  FidaralwManiMaMliaMtlKiMtaiiy Sapt  1SS3  KevbiDopait 

3320  ViMBcnal  educJen  MiiiiniiK  bluiWBli  (bKfc  paper) Hiy    1993  ttancyCanon 

TalarwiMWltMlai  mt  Caapallai  Tt^wmtae  Hnw:  Jl«  C»fc.  fmw  MaiM.  HWB 
S126      FedaraHilecoinwMtellBwtartte2fatcaatery:tiinatorwingUwd<»aryot 

government  aarvtaea June    1903       RadMtood 

3127  1092  Wtoitd  AdmbMrdon  Redo  Oorderanoa  ootcomet  and  bnplcdloni Feb.    1903       DevMWya 

3128  ManalloailWaconnMriG«kmMbmriaandU.S.-Einpeanlndalnaervloea Apr.    1003       VaryCoalat 

~U£.  baito  and  Maraaflonal  tatacanmuelcMoat  (bKk.  paper)  (piMahed  IQK) 

3129  Privacy  rtgM*  In  canpuMad  madkal  Mtannalon Miy    1003       PadaBruenIng 

-*3130      The  alectninlcanlMp(lae:epparti«ea  tar  American  bualnen  and  kiduMry S^il   1093       UndaGaicta 

-~^j    P  OBECTDR-APPROWED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

-M375      UenHncaBonofMaadaMlae-Mtaaoaortacinoloi^andpraeadufaa Apr.  1093       ivaiCMifch 

.1408      Blopfllynien  and  iiiwLl>.diiai]pniiH.a1ippOeatana  (back,  peper)  (Feb.  1903)  HaawHnbaig 

^883     Advanced  ahmMtaa  tar  eampaaBvanaee(tMk.  paper)  (Mar.  1003)  HanyKaiy 

H8B4      (>)nMbullonao(lbenritaMllibo(«ariaetoeeaNMrcWcofflpenvaneaa(back.peper)  NttyGlnian 

(Ai»1«B) 

DllWlit 

2212      ProepeeOve  Paymwt  AiieaiwiaK  CBnwtaHaB  (wand^ad  ongoing  adhty) HandMd  BamaPowar 

2218      Phyakakn  Piymert  Review  Ooomleataa  (nndriM  ongoing  acOvty) Mandated  ClydaBaliney 

?880     DeHgnolcaaamenaowwaalwwpnBaataletadin 

nMUQHiHot  cn  praQnflc 
0/  <irHPJ  8eleeange«aemaiiigenienl(brt. papal) (Jwe  1003) 

J^^'P'^'Lcoat  (^  apd  Caaa  M— paaaaa  (back.  papaQ  (Mar.  1903)  KaHaMaatow 

-2889     ADA'S  bnpact  on  «artan««iiiienMdtartM(bKfc.pepei)  (My  1903)  UinHal 

-2891      Blanie(lcalatMealnll.S.prf«cpolcy(back.peper)(Mtf.  1903)  RodynMtMml 

^«03      TlialmpllcalloniofganellcaandnMMHneee(bedLpepei)(Oct1003)  LaunHU 

2887      Madkaliestt  and  haaHilnauian  (back,  paper)  (M|y  1003)  DTP  JlEden 

^.2800      ScTMrtng  tar  proctala  cancer  (back,  paper)  (Apr.  1003)  MkdoalGluck 

^2802      update  on  technology  and  dhaM^  (beck,  peper)  (Apr.  1903)  KaBaMaslaw 

DMalaiC 
—3407      Vity  test  packH  natwoite  (back,  paper)  (fab.  1903)  AlanBuzacolt 

,  3408      Sdenifflc  leseaicb  and  tadtnologlcal  taamvathNc  Joan  Wlrston 

-Utarahin  lavlew  (tnck.  paper)  (Mar.  1903) 
-BlbHogtaphy  (back,  paper)  (Iter.  1093) 
3894      Anlytlt  of  dMnupwortar'a  health  and  taMy  and  nudaar  weapons  ccnvlex  (back,  paper) 

(In  pien)  'Un  (TToole 


84590 


8^90 


8-6590 
84590 
8«590 
84590 


84845 

84882 
84294 
84855 

84936 
84939 

84937 
84920 


84790 
84945 
84772 

84781 
84774 


84448 


84288 
84353 


84S90 
84500 


84500 
84590 


84600 

O  WW) 

84500 
84590 

|LjyHH| 

84778 
84789 


0*4001 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
January  1, 1993 


Coit                                                                                                                         (Whwyto          PiDliet  Qractoi/ 
eodi      Pntmwtt TMtprrKHw     conBct 

BERGY.  MATERIALS,  AND  MTIRNATIONAL  SECURFTY  DIVISION 
tmnfatmmum  mrm:  Htm  IMr.  PrifW  Miiir.  nzn 

1127      U.S.*ntniytffldmcy:pHtti«ndiandfutu«0|)pO(tunMM:  PMarBWr 

Entiny  afllddicy  In  Dm  Mtnl  govtmnMnt  (puUtlMd  5/91) 
BiMlno  dxniy  •fflOney  (put)IWwl  5/92) 

Emnv  •ffldmcy  In  ttw  U.S.  InduttW  Mdor  (In  pran) Mhviid  JohnNcwmai 

Emitiyifllcltncytctaatngn  and  oppanunltlct  tor  Metric  uWltlM  (hi  pnw) Mhmd  KiranLmtn 

U.S.  timtportallon  «n*rgy  (flldtflcy Jum    1993       StaMPtoUn 

U.S.  Mwgy  Mdtncy:  pot  tnndi  and  futun  cfipartiinnio Jum    1983       MarBWr 

1129      Ranawatila  anaigy  lactinalogy:  (Mtareii  davalofimant  and  commaidal  pfoapaeta Fab.     1993       SamBakMn 

11X      Aging  nudaar  powaiplania:  Ufa  adHnnwflt.  acansa  axtansion  and  dacommlaalonlno Jan.     1993       RoUnRoy 

1131      Enaiiy*ndanvlronmanialtadnoloaytnnst*rtoCantmandEastaniEim)pa Jan.     1994       AlanCnna 

Tadinotogy  tnna(ar  (or  anatgy  affldancy  (back,  papar)  (Jan.  1993) 

iHttitif,  TicftMlafyf  wt  Enplfysail  PnyrBK  totfray  Biynit  Preirafl  MaMfact  ^484$ 

1217      Tadnolagycppoftunltlaa  for  aconomlcconwnlon  (In  cootdinxtion  with  ISC  #1318) Fab.  1993       KKtyGaman 

Aflar  Km  CoU  \Mr  Mno  wWi  kwar  dabnta  (pandng  (putHlstMd  2/92) 

1219  /bnaitcvi  Indusby  and  tha  anvlronmant  ImpOcaUons  tor  trade  and  U.S.  compatUvtnas* June    1993       Wkndell  Retchar 

Trade  and  envtronment  (back,  paper)  (published  5^)  HbndeD  Fletcher 

E)90rt  promotion  and  tachnology  cooperation  (back,  paper)  (Fab.  1993) 

1220  Multinational  coiporatkins  and  U.S.  technology  ban I^i.     1994       WRIam  KaUar 

latwil—l  iecarty  mt  Caauiaree  Pitgna:  AIM  lfei«,  Fntna  Mioaiar,  1-9443 

1320  ProfKeraHon  of  weapons  of  inats  destiuctton:  GeraM  EpttaIn 

Aisantng  the  thraat F*.    1983 

PoldaaforGoMnnefltAdlaa Oct     1993 

1321  Eaitti  obaatvillon  systtmc  Riywaanwon 

Remolely  sensed  data  tram  epace:  dstrtbullon,  pddng,  and  appdctf  one  (lack,  pipai) 
(putOshad  7/92) 

Fulura  of  nmola  aensing  (rani  space  (In  prass) .'.*. DeiMnd' 

Using  daa  from  ipata    myortunttaa  and  Issues Junt   188B     -u.-^- 

RamolB  sensing  iram  space— iManotlonal  Isauas Oct    1983 

1322  Msaaatngttiapolanittf  intagnllanardatansaandcMlantacimilogyaiidfnnuhebitag Oct    1988       JadcHum 

^^  HEAITH  AMD  UFE  SCIEIICES  DIVISMWI 

2321  RaeeareHonhaaRhilskasaMamaflt Mr  1988       MbinPraian 

2322  Teduwlogiee  for  undarstandng  the  not  causes  of  substance  abuse  and  addUon Juai   1984..   KaetaO'Caanar 

BMoglcal  componaits  o(  subMMce  abuse  and  addUlcn  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1983) 

2323  OSHA-ssalacllonarcaflMlecbaakiglasandassaasnianlsoftMrkniactsMdeaati im.'ia»*'     MkhMieough 

2324  The  human  genoatepcoleGt  and  paieallnghunanOtiA  sequences Ap;.  1984./   RgbynNMM 

2116     AltamaM  coca  ndudicnstnMgiaa  In  the  Andean  ragloa  (In  prSn IMtamtf-'- ^     PtfrtdaDurana 

2119  NonHndlgeaouespeclaslntbaUraadSMH „ ....Jan.    1988       niytoWlmle 

2120  Science  and  ischnolagy.mwKableteMiRea  and  ManaMaldaveiapnieM Sapt  1988       PiMdaDuram 

HnMI  PTMWla  CtyM  NMB9f a  rl9|nB  llMflfV*  v4BH 

2203      Monltoitnga(manttMlvtiann8tu>as(mandalMtongohigactlvaat) UbmIbM  tMen6tfmd 

2222      Druglaba9nglnd(Mla|)lngcoun&1aa-iibaael(pubaahed12«8) 

Drug  Ubaeng  m  developing  countnee—ptBi*  II  (In  pms) DaBMN^'         Bcb  MeOonougb/ 

HaBenSelbMd 

2231      Government  pcfides  and  phannacaudcal  RtD  (hi  pnss) Dttrnttt.  JudyWIgnar 

FedenI  and  pitvate  rolea  hi  flw  development  and  provision  of  Algluoann  ttienpy  Mr 
Gouctier  dtaaae  (back,  paper)  (puHlsliad  1092) 

2234  Technology,  insunnca,  and  ma  baalth  caie  system UV    IMi       DariaiDiMehai^ 

Does  health  Inauranct  maki  a  dMarance?  (back,  paper)  (pubSshad  9A2) 

Competing  approachea  to  haattb  can  lafonn:  Impacts  on  health  care  as^andKuraa,  '     *  .    ^.     ~ 

govenmeni  budgett,  envtoyment  and  indMdual  housaiwlds  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  1983) 
Healh  Insurance:  the  Hannlan  c^etlenca  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  19B3) 
Medfcal  tatting  of  applcanis  for  hdMdual  health  Insurance:  rallabffity  and  vaUdRy  test 

(back,  paper)  (Apr.  1993). *  S"* 

Insurance  statue  and  health  caie  ulfil22bon:  analysis  of  (our  data  bases  and  cost  ImpfcatloflS 

of  universal  coverage  (back,  paper)  (Sept  1993) 
Lasers  In  health  care:  case  study  of  litfotmadon  about  etfecHveness  In  coverage. 

reimbursement  and  beneflt  design  Issues  (back,  paper)  (Jaa  1994) 

2235  Federal  response  to  ACS:  congressional  Issues OngoU^j  WchaalGluck 

Partial  listing  o<^  (contact  Project  Director  for  other  mies) 

The  effedivsness  of  drug  a^se  treatment  (staff  paper)  (published  9/90) 

The  CDC's  case  deflnltlon  of  AIDS:  Implications  of  proposed  revisions  (back,  paper) 

(publlshod8«2)  BobMcOonough 

HIV  In  the  health  care  workplace  (back,  paper)  (published  10/91) 
DItncutt  to  reuse  needtes  tor  the  prevention  of  HIV  among  injecUng 

drug  usen  (back,  paper)  (published  1(V92) 


No. 


»«2eo 


8-6273 
»<271 
^6275 
a^60 
8-6274 
8^85 
8-6427 


8-6353 

8-6352 
8-6352 

8-«434 

8-6428 

8«448 


LAfiflC 


8-6670 
8-6690 

ft«S1S 
8-6533 
8-6515 

»«590 

8-6590 

8^90 


fr«590 


8^90 


8-6590 


NOTI:  OMtnUM  on  (kM  In  p 
(DTP)— OMt  1C9  PvMsMie. 


•  do  M  !!«*•  fefnitf  TW  drtwy:  «•  iMi  Mkttil  k  BttoMM  dltiriiy  « Iferi  ««  B  aa  on  OtKUr. 
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2236 


2237 


38 
^239 


2240 


3220 
3221 


3222 


3316 

3316 

3319 

3320 

T( 

3126 

3127 
3128 

3120 
3130 


1375 
1406 
1683 
18B4 


2212 
SO 


2S91 
2083 
2887 
2860 
2892 


3467 
3488 


Mtmlvt  maddra  and  ttw  UM  of  mtdal  Mdinolooy S^it   1993 

Who  N*s  malpnctio  cWim?  (back,  inptr)  (puWthed  9/92)  DT? 

Haaltti  ratonn,  malpnctlc*  ind  daCmilva  madldna  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  19S3) 
>-Liiw  osmoUlty  eoitoux  agants  (can  study)  (Aug.  1993) 
lirtarratlonal  dHtarancas  m  haMh  tachnoloay,  aaivlcas  and  aconomlcs July    1993 

HaaBli  can  tichnology  In  aigm  countrtat  (back,  paper)  (Sapt  1993) 

Smart  cards  In  Fnndi  haaltti  care  (back,  paper)  (June  1993) 

Tiit^rculosls:  tasaareMachnolaglcal  and  policy  Issues Fab.     1993 

Poucy  Issues  kittMpnvandon  and  traatmant  of  ostaoporosis Jan.     1993 

Coat  anacthfanats  M  soaaning  tor  oataopofoals  (bacii.  paper)  (Mar.  1993) 

PiospacttforhaMitKiinologyastaaanam Fab.    1994 

SCIENCE.  MFORMATIOM,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 
■a  EnfeMMM  htpM:  iak  MMMk,  rngna  IkaH".  MM 

SysMnsatrtAfrnnctaalactaaBa June   1983 

UanmlngnuclaariniaiWilranwatMdt Oct    1993 

toamfeMMOMngutadoa Apr.    1894 

Tactnoiogias  tor  adSt  Mray  ^  pcaat) ^ Detvarad 

MerdtybusactaMtDrtaMdMiandtatm* Mar.  1093 

Federal  avMonrMaKh  Ml  WftMlaBy S^iL  1993 

Vteiiloiial  adueahw  miiiiiww  iwmwrti  (>■*■  paper) My  1993 

iprilil  TMftMlNilat  ftapiK  JiB  bvkt  ftvpi 
Fadaral  WecoriiniuBkalkn  tor  tto  2f(t  tanluy:  tnoDoimlno  Ibe  Mvaiy  o( 

govanimant  taivlcat June  1983 

1992  WMtd  AdnilnMittin  Radto  Oonknnoe  oulcamaa  and  tanpleallons Fab.  1883 

liil iiliini  lalt  imiiiin*  <ln«  ii^»nti  mllir  rnniaiiilmliilniiiiilfai Fab.  1983 

U.S.lMrt»  and  infciyteiilWeLwiiwMalJtow  (beet  paper)  (pub8al»d1^ 

Privacy  lights  In  corapu^rtBd  meiBrJl  WonwaBon btay  1993 

TlwalactionlcanlMprtscflpportMaasMr/laMilcttibuainastandlndutty 8epl  1983 

^  /DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

MenmicHlon  at  tnand  awl  toe    wi*1ob  ct  iMbnotaiM  and  procaduias Apr.    1983 

Blopfllyniars  and  laieafih.  ilewloBniart.  and  oppic^leBa  (ft.  pmO  tJon.  1883) 
Advanced  slimMlon  lor  eaavM|MM  {tadLwart 
(SonblbuOons  of  ttis  luttuiHl  libontorfas  iDcsnMHRW  conpaUhwvas  (back,  paper) 
(Aug.  1883) 

8 

Prospacaw  Payment  Asaassmeol  Ooonlealon  (nondatad  ongoing  adhHIy) 

PliyslclBn  Payment  Review  CommMon  (tiandalad  ongoing  eclh4ty) 

Design  of  caaa  nanagainanl  component  of  a  iKtMtfy  mandalad  lung  liini 
managamefit  care  pro^anu 

SelecHng  case  management  (beck,  pepai)  (Jtiw  1883) 

Cost  (^  and  Caaa  Managemaa  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1893) 
ADA'S  Impiact  on  woiken  wWi  manW  i9sonlan  (beck,  paper)  (Ji(y  1883) 
Bomedcal  alMcs  hi  U.8.  ptMe  polcy  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1883) 
The  knpllcattons  of  genebcs  and  menial  Inees  (back,  paper)  (OcL  1893) 
Medcai  lasts  and  haaOh  bwnn  (bM*.  p^m)  (May  1963)  DTP 
Screening  tor  prostate  cancer  (back,  paper)  (Apr.  1983) 
Update  ofllechnclogy  and  tfaablly  (back,  paper)  (Apr.  1883) 

C 

Wiy  last  packet  networks  (back  paper)  (Fib.  1883) 

Sdantfflc  research  and  tachnolagical  Innovaban 

Utsriture  review  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1993) 

BlUlognphy  (back  paper)  (Mar.  1983) 
Analysis  of  cleanup  worker's  health  and  salsty  and  nuclear  weapons  complex  (back,  paper) 

On  press) 


JudyWmnsr 

6«S90 

Hellen  Gslband 

M590 

Mchaal  eiuck 
Kane  Maslow 
Bob  McDonough 
Balne  Power     > 

»«590 
8^90 
8-6590 
84590 

Roalna  Blarbaum 
Peter  Johnson 
EmIlaGovan 
Robert  Friedman 

8-6845 
8-6862 
fr«294 
84855 

Unta  Roberts 
RiTahelft  Robinson 
KavinOopart 
UchaalFeuer 

84836 
84839 
84937 
84820 

FradWwx) 
OavMWye 
VaiyCoates 

84790 
84945 
84772 

PadaBiusnIng 
UndiGareta 

84781 
M774 

hranCMrtch 
MaltWMnbeig 
Henry  Keiy 
HttyGBman 

84449 
84365 
8-8288 
84353 

Bilne  Power 
OydeBehnay 

»«90 
84590 

Kabe  Maslow 
Katte  Maslow 
Laura  Hal 
Robyn  WsMml 
UuraHal 
jniEden 
Michael  Gluck 
Kabe  Maslow 

84590 
84590 

M690 
84696 
84590 
84590 
64688 

AlanBuzacotl 
Joan  Winston 

64778 
84789 

TlraOToole 

64861 

k 


.^aoiE 


iWF)-««*»e 


ivtittmr.mtt»» 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
December  1,1992 


Coit  (MMfyto  Pro|«ct  nnctor/  PImm 

cadi      PralKtail  1ABtarra«t««  contict  No. 

EIERGY.  MATERIALS.  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 

BminmtmttmmirftrmKmHU^.rnmm  Mourn,  ^tm  _,  „_  ,,^ 

1127      U.S.(nHgy(fflciMcy:p«ttrandi*irihilina|)|)oitiiltln;  PlttrBUr  8-6260 
Entfgy  (flUMcy  In  M  iKlwil  gowimmt  (pulMttMd  5A1) 
BuMng  Mwgy  tffldMicy  (puUWad  S/B2) 

En«niy«fllclMicylnlh*U.S.InduMMnctDr(lnp(«a) Mhmtd  JolmNMnnn  M273 

Efl«gytffldtncy:clalvig«  and  oppofluiMMtDr  Metric  utMn  (in  pnn) [Mvw(d  KtranUiMn  S42n 

U^S-trarapoiMon  •««»•««««» Jum    1993  StowPWBn  M275 

U.S.m«gyMclm¥PMttnndiml(utina|ipoitunltlM Junt    1993  PMnBUr  8-6260 

1129  RmwiMMMWtMdnalogy:i<MHChdMlapnwitandcoinm((dilpn)(pKti Hb.    1993  SimBMwIn  8-6274 

1130  /^)lnonucl•vpo«w|MIttM•«laln^M«t.lCMM(xtontk>nandd•co^l^«nk)nlng Jn.    1993  RoUnRoy  8^285 

1131  BwgyHriinvlninmMWtKlinalogytnmlirtDOMtnlandEastaniEuitv* <lMl-     1994  AtonCnn*  8-6427 

TKlnology  tranrtK  for  mMty  ifllclMicy  (back.  iMpeO  (Jan.  1 993) 


tttatn,  TidMiliiT.  -*  E"»*r»W  fwiw:  te«rn  Umt.  fnfrwm  Miiiiir.  

1217      Tachnak)ayappartimlla((orKononilcco(n«rilon(lncootdinatlanwWilSC^318) Ftb.  1993       KWyGllman  ft«3S3 

Altar  tha  CckS  \Mr  Mng  wltli  lomnr  dafansa  tpandlng  (puNlshad  2^) 

1219  Amattcan  Industry  and  ttw  anvlronnunt  Impncatlons  for  tnd«  and  U.S.  coinpadUvwiass June    1993       Mtondad  Hatcher  8-6352 

Tnda  and  environment  (back,  paper)  (published  S/92)  Wndall  Rstcher  8-6352 

Eiqiort  pronratlon  and  tachnotogy  coopacaHon  (back,  paper)  (Fat).  1993) 

1220  MMnaflonalcofpontlont  and  U.S.tact»ology  base Apr.    1904       wniani  Keller  8-6434 

Han«UaMltMrtviidCMaamPn|raa:«Miki«r.PiHnaMMi|tr,M443 

1320  PrananlkinotvNapontatmassdetinicllon:  GenMEpctaln  8-6428 

Aiieiilng  the  ttvnt W>.    1993 

PoUaaforeoMmmaatAdlon Oct    1903 

1321  Earth  oiMfvitkintyttamt:  RayWDaimon  8-6440 

RamoMy  sensad  dan  tronmiaca:  dWUbudon,  prtdna  and  applcillow  (tacfc  MM) 
(puiMMd7/02) 

Funn  of  nmoknnalno  from  apace  (under  lABifvtew) Dalwnd 

Uatng  dill  tram  wace—opportunnac  and  Inuei Jme   1993 

ReiTHito  aanaing  tram  spaoi^nlaniallonal  iasuea Oct    1903 

1322  Ai««sslngthepolartlallnlagnSona(de«anseandcMMnticlmokigyandiniflubeiurtaa Oct    1CS       JKkNunn  8-6446 

HEALra  AND  UFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 

9MtfM«pplc«a«Pit«nKMIdMlBM0k,PiHnallMtar.Mt7l  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

2321  RaaearetionhaMhrtakataaaaniMt Nft!>-<  1989  OatrnPaxman  84695 

2322  Tichnaloi^aforunderetandngllieroalcauaMarautvlinceabueeandaddfclloa Jim   1994  KevlnO'Coflnar  8-6692 

BWoglcalcainponenisataubatanceaiiuie  and  adddhin  (back,  p^itr)  (Mar.  1903)  OnMUakgwaky  8-6676 

2323  OSHA'aaelecdonat  control  tadinatoglea  and  aaMeamenH  of  ihalrlnipKti  and  eorii Jn.    1904       Mdwl  Oougti  8-6670 

2324  The  human  ganoffltpiolect  and  peMrtkig  human  DNAaeqwncae Apr.    1904       RobynNWttnl 


2118  Altainallv*  coca  radudlonatniaglec  In  the  Andean  i«gl«o(lnpraH) [Mh«n*  Paklditoani  8-6515 

2119  NoiHnilgenoua apedae fei  the  IMIad  StUaa Jan.    1903  PHyOalMndh  8-6533 

2120  Science  and  tactnakiBy.nnmiaiilanaoinai  and  iMairjtonridBMlapmenl Sipt  1903  PMctaOuma  8-6515 

HiMB  PfMnSt  CnW  iMMf t  PflVHI  HSH(V«  v4BH 

2203      MonOirtngatmankMvawinatutaCmandtfadonijcingacltviilaa) HmMM  HaOmGatand  (MS90 

2222      Drag  tabalng  In  developing  counMii—plKia  I  (puiAhed  12/88) 

Drag  laMlm  In  developing  counthat—ptne  II  (kipren) OrtMnd  Bob  McOonougttT  84590 


2231      Govemment  poldee  and  ptoin«»ulkal  RtD  (In  pnea^ Mtantl  JudylMgner  84590 

Federal  and  prtviii  lolee  ki  the  divelopmenl  and  provWon  «  AWucanae  Ihenpy  1W 
Oouclier  dtaeaae  (tMk.  paper)  (pybWMd  1IV02) 

2234  TedMNlogy,  bwnnc*,  and  tiM  haeHi  caie  (yeiem Jan.    1900       Oertee  Douglwty  84590 

Doee  healtft  Inwwnce  mate  a  dWawnce?  (bKt.  peper)  (putaahed  9/02)    _  ~:^>-  ■.<> 

CompeOng  approacftea  to  haelh  can  lafoini:  Inpacii  on  health  cm  VQienillmak   x         - 

govammeni  budgali,  emptoyroeni  and  mMdm  houceMdi  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  1993) 
Health  kiaurance:  the  Hrnnlan  aifiailence  (beck,  peper)  (Jan.  1803) 
Medkal  teatbig  or  ^iplcanla  for  inMdual  health  inaunnce:  raUaUKy  and  vaMty  teat 

(back,  paper)  (Apr.  1903) 
Inauiance  (tatu  and  health  can  uOUaflon:  analyila  ol  four  data  beset  and  coat  mplcifloaa 

of  unlvenal  covenge  (beck,  paper)  (Sept  1993) 
Lateit  In  health  care:  caaa  study  of  Mornndon  about  effedlvenesa  In  coverage, 

relmbufienieni,  and  benefit  design  Itauas  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  1994) 

2235  Federal  tesponae  to  ADS:  congresatonal  Isauet Ongdng  MkheelGluck  8-6590 

F>aitlal  IMlng  onl^  (contact  Pnlect  Director  for  other  titles) 

The  effectiveness  of  drug  abuse  treatmenc  (staff  paper)  (published  9/90) 

The  COCs  case  definition  M  AIDS:  Implkatlons  of  proposed  revisions  (back,  paper) 

(pubilshad  8/92)  Bob  McDonough  84590 

HIV  In  the  health  care  worttplace  (back,  paper)  (published  10/91) 
"Single-use"  needles  and  syringes  for  the  prevention  of  HIV  among  Injecting 

drug  users  (back,  paper)  (pubkhed  1(V92) 

NOIi:  0«<a«lB  wai  aMa  k  pnMlaM  «  «  raqrin  iDinl  1M  <M>«y:  (•  dM  IMoM  k  MtMM  aie>sy  «  aal  a<l  ID  aa  OIX  DMclgc. 
(DTP)— OtfcpftWtWn 
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2236  0«Mra>M  irnddn  ifld  Oh  uM  (K  nwdGH  ttchnolagy Stpt   19S3 

VVte  (In  rMpncaa  cMmt?  (tide.  iMpM)  (putMiKl  9/B2)  DTP 

HMltti  nfona  nalpraclla  and  (MnriM  iDKldm  (bsk.  POMO  (Mar.  1993) 

2237  umM»amamHoeminlmtbW»mtoti,tintmmiitcoMnttt JKy    1993 

HMtt  cm  MMOloggr  ID  dgtt  csoMh  (MBfc.  laiiw)  (S«pL  1983) 
SiMrt  onk  la  Rtnck  DMllicm  (tMk.  pm«)  (June  1983) 

2238  HiMmtaic  iMMRMKinaloi^  nd  polcy  taM M.    im 

2238      PMeylHMtlatlMPNWMioRaMtttMBnMcfcNlnpacnii J»-     1983 

CotttflKlMiMtalwnMtooiororiMpenab  (lack.  pa|MO(D*c- 1992) 

2240      Pnnpiai  Kk  hiiMi  lw>nnliiiaf  ■immirt F*.    1994 

-'  SCIENCE,  INFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

Oemnmltmilnmmt  Pinw:  fc>  —Urt.  rmw  Mniiir.  »aiM  ,^ 

3220  SyttwnsHrtrttromcliMhelaiioi J""    1993 

3221  Mtraglng  DudMr  imtvWi  fnm  awlMds Oct.     1993 

3222  MwvpnaclMtoMMniniiMntitnguUtai Aor.    1984 

tdM«^  tiwuiii.  mft  Tl—iwWlw  PwtrM:  Itmtf  Ctnm,  PtHW  IHMt«r.  MMi 

3316  T«d««elfl((«Hor»*itlHrtey(ln(ww) DfUvirid 

3318  nNcliylMtccMsforloilvklutt««li(fnlMiN Mar.    1983 

3318  fMiwl  avWIon  i»a«irt  and  iKhnolooy Sapt   1883 

3320  VtaMonal  aducMon  aaaaaamam  Inatninami  (bnck.  papal) May    1883 

Talai  aaaaiimiaa  Md  Ca«p<hi  TaaknMM  PrainK  Jki  Crta,  Prafraa  Maaaiar,  (^TM 

3126  FadaiMialaconmunlctfon(tortlia2latctnlufy:tnntramilnotliad«mya( 

goMrnmant  lacvicaa ^^^    1983 

3127  1882  Woitd  AdmliMmion  Radio  Cortfsrenca  outcomes  and  ImpllcatloRS Fab.     1883 

3128  intamatloid  teleconununicallons  networics  and  U.S.-European  trade  In  saivloaa Fab.    1883 

U.S.  banka  and  Inbmatlonal  tatacommuilcallana  (back,  paper)  (publshad  1(W2) 

3129  Privacy  rtgMs  in  cocnpuliiladnwIcalWormallon May    1883 

3130  'nMalactn)rtcanlaiprtaa:opparbinnaa  for  Amaricui  business  and  IndiBtry Sapl   1993 

,jf^^^  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

1375  idaouncallonatMandandtai— aviluaflonaftaclinaloiilaaandpracaduiaa U.    1983 

1488  Blopolyimre  and  r«a«an:l),davalapmaal.  and  appfcaUona  (back,  papar)  (Jan.  1983) 

1883  Admncad  abmUlon  tar  conipaWlv«naaa(bKk.  paper)  (Mar.  1983) 

1884  Co«lilbuilonaa(aianallanalW)«tti)1aatDconimarcWcompe<iih«naaa(back.papaO 

(Aug.  1983) 

2212      ProapactvaPiymaMAaaaaamantCommtaakin  (mandated  ongoing  adMy) MmlaM 

2218      Pliyik:tan  Payment  Rivlaw  ConrnMon  (nondtfad  ongoing  adMty) Mandated 

880      Daalffi  of  caaamanaoamenl  component  of  a  tadaralyniandMBdlano^Bni 
managemeitf  Gva  program: 

Selecting  caaa  menagament  (bacfc.  papaQ  (June  1993) 

Coat  Cape  and  Caee  Management  (back,  paper)  (Mar.  1983) 
2688     ADA'S  impKt  on  wortanwninanMaaardan  (back.  pepeO(Ji<y  1983) 
2681      Bkmedcalaata  In  U.S.piMcpaicy  (back.  papaO  (Mar.  1883) 
2683     The  implcagonaorDanedca  and  menu  beaa  (back,  peper)  (Oct  1889) 
2887      Madcaliaaia  and  heaMilnawen(bKk.  paper)  (May  1883)  DTP 

2880      Scraenkig  for  piwtaiB  cancer  (beck,  paper)  (Apr.  1683)  .^...• 

2882      Updde  on  tednotogy  and  (tabBy  (beck,  pqar)  (Apr.  1983) 

DMalaiC 

3487      VbiytastpnckMnatiMrta  (back,  peper)  (Fab.  1983) 

3498      Sdenoncieeaaichandlechnologtcallnnovilon: 

Uterabn  lawMw  (beck,  paper)  (Mar.  1883) 

Bttlognpliy  (back,  papao  (Ite.  1883) 
3884      Analyala  of  daamywoittr^heaBi  and  aat<y  and  nudeerwaapow  complex  (back.  papaO 

O"  P"")  ,  .;  it.  ' '  .. 

•K.'    ■  j-         •■  ■...•■■ 

•■..»;--^ 

.*,ia*-,  .        ■   "  y- 

£;.-■:   ■  V.-S 


Judywagnar 

&-S590 

Helen  Galbm 

»«590 

Mcbaaieiuck 
Katie  Maslow 
BobMcOonough 
Balne  Power 

64580 
84590 
64590 
64590 

Roslna  Blartnuni 
Peter  Johnson 
EmUaGman 
Robert  Filedman 

64845 
64862 
64294 
64855 

UndiRobeitt 
Biiabeth  RoMnton 
Kevin  Dopert 
MkshaelFauar 

84336 
84339 
84337 
64320 

Ff*dW>od 
DavMWye 
VaryCoatas 

64790 
64945 
64772 

PauhBiuenIng 
UndaGaida 

64781 
64774 

IvanOaliicii 
MettVWnbeig 
Henry  Kely 
m^Glman 

84448 
84365 
64288 
fr43S3 

Brine  Poaar 

M560 
84580 

iMaMaalow 

KaiaMaalM 

LatnM 

RobynNWM 

UwiHal 

JlEdan 

IMwieiuck 

IMeMeehw 

84590 
64590 
o*o686 
84680 
84686 
84590 
84590 
64688 

AlanBrnacoB 
«k)anWtnaloa 

84778 
84788 

nnfflMi 

.V'-    .-^-.ai* 


i*-  v~.ft: 


84861 


inT)-OMt  «p  PMMMg. 


« ri»*i  Ml  pa  <*»»/.»■  <»«<>»<>  Will  il*»»T  "">*•*"'—''" 
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JNGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
November  1,1992 


&T*J 


m 


COiMMSSOr 
•IT( 


bat  (MMiylD 

ccdi      PrejKfi ■mionwMm 

EICRGY,  MATERIALS,  AND  MTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 

Emih  Ml  IMirtit*  PrtfTM:  Mb  Mir,  PiMMi  MiHaw,  Mzn 

1127     U  A  tnHgy  •flUtncy:  pHt  Midi  aid  ndara  oivoitumK: 

Enagy  (nclMcy  In  ttw  MmH  gtMnmnl  (putttKd  5A1) 
BuUng  sMniy  •numey  (putHad  yaZ) 

EnH0tnUMqrlnllaui.MBnMnctar(lnpren) DMMnd 

Emv  fffldmcy.  ctHMnpit  md  opportupMM  for  itactilc  uIMn  (In  pnn) Mhwvd 

U^tnraparMkaMMgiriaclMcy j«m    1981 

aS.i«ivMUMqrpHilnadiaidfuiunan)()iturtiiM Jum    1983 

1129  RMtMttt  ioffQf  iKivialogy:  nMHCA  dMriopnwnt  Mid  corrnntniii  pnaptdi Hb.     1983 

1130  AQlng  BMdnr  powvplHlK  M  tftilnffliat  ICMM  ixtontion  ind  dKomnteloflino Jm.     1983 

1131  BwgyarianlranmMUtKlnolagylnmlwIoCmnlandEaMniEinp* Jm.    1984 

TtdMtoar  nnMr  (or  MHgy  illctMey  (tack.  pip«)  (Jan.  1983) 

iMMkT,  TinMlid^  HI  cBM^pMii  ftSfiiK  MHVf  8nn,  PruraB  IHBII8'',  v^Stt  

1217      TKfiaologyappartiMbM(DrK«nainlccanwi«on(ln«)onlinatton«MilSC#t318) Nov.  1982 

Aflrtta  Com \Mr.  Mng  with  kmrar Mtrnt  sptndhig  (pubftshsd  2AZ) 

1219  Amwtcui  Indutty  tnd  tfa  (nvimvnent  ImfillcztloRS  for  trad«  and  U.S.  comiadUvanK* Jua  1903 

Tndi  nd  wi^ronnam  (tack,  p^ier)  (puMstwd  S/92) 

BqxNt  promollan  Md  tKlmology  coopwaVon  (tack,  papar)  (FM.  1993) 

1220  IWintfoailci)<por«lonaandU.S.lKim*igyban Apr.    1984 

MarMUaMllaaiilr  aadCaaaam  Praina:  Mai  ttaa,  Prafiaa  Maaiar,  M44t 

1320  ftoMMtfon  of  wnpona  of  maaa  datiradtan: 

Aoaaatag  da  Hn* m.    1981 

PoidaafweoMnmMtAcaoa Oct    1983 

1321  EamotaarvaikwtydHn: 
nHD  OBB  won  ipata.  mhihmw,  pranoL  ■lo  tntr.wtom  (dkx.  papar) 

BMMd7^ 

I  of  (amota  lamino  from  ^aea Nfe.  1983 

IWng dali(ronn)Ka    oppoilunWw  aid  touaa Jhm  1983 

Raoioii  tamlno  from  ^aca— MMnafloial  bsuaa Oct  1983 

1322  MaaaaiagdapaiMWlamnloiofdriaaaandcMkaiactaaioayaadmandKiHlng Oct  190 

HEALTH  AND  LIFE  SOENCES  DmSNM 
Natitfait  ApfiaMaaa  PnpaK  ndMl  aa^lk  Pnpw  IkMiac  Mn* 

2321  naaaaidi  ao  taatt  iWc  aawainart M.    1981 

2322  TadmloglMtOrundarMadtagaaraetcaaaaofwtatHcaAuaandaddUaa Jm   19M 

BUegW  eompcoanls  of  (ulaaneaitiuaa  am  addUon  (tack,  papao  (Mr.  1983) 

2323  OS>1A'«Hlacaoag(oott«lMiaalaglaaafldaHMMaalaafaalrkgpMfeame«k Jm.    198* 

2324  TtalMiaiigMMMpiolactMdpatHaaolMMnDNAa^aaKaa Aft    1984 

FMd  am  HaMaMla  HaMBMi  rmnK  M8ar  hrtaa,  nuMi  MaMaar.  MBH 

211S     A— ia8iricuuiad1o«HralaglaalillaAidwaia^(hpiwa).. OMaNd 

2119  NoiHndlgaaooawaciMliaaUnlMSMaa Jml    1«8> 

2120  "- TT-^-nHiiD  nnnmn  niniani  in  hHinalliiil  ilii  jt\\mmt 8i*L  1981 

Hatfk  PiamK  Ofdl  latM*,  Prani  MHiiar,  M898 

2203     ManiortnootnandaiKlvafiranabdaa(iandalad  .leolnoaclMlai) 

2222      DragMalwgkidairalnplngcainniaa    plaaa  I  (piMatad  12W} 

Dniglataliglndaiialotfigcoirtrtaa    plaai  ■  (la  praaa) 

2231      6o«annaMpalclaaamplanaacau>cri>.«0(lapnaa) 

Mnl  ad  prtiMta  rolaa  ki  fla  diMlopafaM  Md  proMoi  of  AVocartaa  lannr  «ar 
eoadar  daaw  (MEk.  papao  (paMMad  ittSZ) 

2234  TadMolagy,  kamn,  Md  ia  MBi  cwa  ayiMi 

Doaala*hlawraaiBgataBWMy(ta*pipar)"ipia^  ..    t' 

(!onpa8ao  ifPRNGlaiti  lailli  can  nfomc  knpadi  on  taMi  can  avaitfbiM,  "•  ^^^    -^^-' 

OPWinaat  biriBaM;anployaa(t  and  ImliMuahouaalHldi  (tack.  pipar)(Ja*.  1998)    ""*'    - 
HaaBkimancK  ttallaman  aifaranca  (tack.  papar)(jM.  1983)  '^^^-^ 

Matfcal  aatfeio  of  appicaflla  for  inMdiaf  taMb  hawanca:  ralaMly  am  ifllAy  iMl 

(tack,  papar)  (Apr.  1903)  _ 

Inauranca  idtua  am  laaMi  cva  uflbMon:  arafyaa  of  four  data  taaM  am  coat  In^AcMom 

of  uavaral  eoMnga  (tack,  pipao  (Sapt  1903) 
Laaaw  m  laaui  caw  caai  itudy  of  MOiiiiMon  aftout  aftacawnau  In  cowaraea. 

ralmlMnmait,  am  tanatt  daaign  aaiaa  (tack,  papar)  (Jan.  1994) 

2235  Ftdara  mponia  ti  AOS:  congrankml  laauaa 

PaitW  Wing  only:  (contact  PiDlact  DIractor  (or  odar  maa) 

TTw  affadvaflMs  of  dnq  abun  uaaliiant.  (ataff  papar)  (puUtttad  9/90) 

Tta  COCi  oaa*  daandon  of  ADS:  ImptcaOom  of  proposad  ravlatona  (lack,  papar) 

(publiilMd  V92) 
HIV  In  tta  haHth  can  workpiaca  (tack,  papar)  (puMshad  ltV91) 
"Slngl»iB("  naadlat  and  lyitngaa  for  tha  pravention  of  HIV  among  ln)icdng 

dnig  uMit  (tack,  papar)  (puHslad  1(V92) 

wnEmi  iiMiii»i—M|iiiiiiiimiinamiw*aiiqea»<»ini«ii>i«f  iiianiOoaiiiOTOi 

(OIF)— o»«  Up  r*^-^- 


contact 


Ptiona 
No. 


John  Itawiiian 

KaimLanaa 

SiaMPtoHn 

PatarBWr 

Saoi  Badwta 

RoUnRoy 

AlanCtana 


nnya9man 

Mndall  Hetchar 
WkndaO  Ratcher 

WBamKMw^ 
SanUEpatrifl 

RQrWHanaoo 


M260 


M273 
M271 
8-«275 
8-8290 
M274 
8-8285 
84427 


84353 

84352 
84352 

84434 

84428 

84448 


OaiMPianM 

KMiCrCamor 

OnULiMMmy 

ifcla*Oou» 

RoOyaNWM 

84802 

84878 
84670 

»«aoo 

MWitaaa 
rnyli  ntadto 

PUMaOmM 

84515 
84533 
84515 

Ha9MG«am 

84590 

BobUcOonougW 

IMm  QJbiti 

jmyvkoMT 

84590 
84590 

84S90 

UdaalGhick 


Bob  McOonough 


84590 


84590 
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22SB      (MknMMMdUnndthianafcnKlalkdnoloay S^t   1893 

Wto  UN  imtpndlGi  cMim?  (bvk.  laiMf)  (puHWMd  a«Z)  DTP 

2237  InMratfaMdnmneMlnliHlhlKtnalogy.MnlcMaidKananAs Mf    19S3 

HMlh  CM  Hdaalogy  In  «gM  cewtrtn  (tKk.  p^m)  (S^iL  1183) 
Snwt  onk  ki  Fraud)  lM«i  cvt  (bidL  pmto  (Jum  IMS) 

2238  ThtWMlwfc.  munh,  iteUKtctfcU  wd  pdcy  Iwow M.    1883 

2238      Poleylwilatli»pw»«nloniiiilttMlii»ntfltomopoiort» Jm.     1883 

Cotf  tOMMnm  af  Kmdog  tor  oMoporaA  (tack.  pip«)  (Dk.  inZ) 

2240      Prwptcmor  hnn  iMliMlagy  MMMfflMl Hb.    1884 

SCIENCE,  INFORIUTION.  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

OCMn  MB  BMmBMl  riv8MK  Bit  MklMl^  ftvfns  lHn8"i  84888 

3220  SytMH  tf  ittk  from  cBralt  clangi JuM    1983 

3221  Mua^np  nucliar  iniMM  fram  wvtMd* Oct     1983 

3222  Hut  tffnaim  to  «n»lfouimiilil  aoMitn Apr.    1884 

SdMn,  EAnttn,  Hi  TkhmIMIm  fttyiB:  MMf  Csmi*  fntfttt  Mhhv,  MIB 

3316      TMhaokx^  tar  idiit  nancy  (In  pnn) (Mhwtd 

3318      imacly  bm  «0CM*  tar  MMdHb  «Mli  doliHH Itar.    1883 

3318      FMhH  MWIm  ntHch  *nd  iKtiHtagy S^A  1888 

3320      Wwianil  «di«8on  iwiitinirt  tottunwrti  (iMcfc.  pipef) Miy    1983 

TllllWllMlM  ml  C4«prti8  TiailhllM  H>8W«  J>i  Crt^  PUfW  IIM88W;  84788 

3126  FidrtlilwoinnMrtc<tonitarttit2Tacwluiy:tiin«tarmlnBtli>dillv«yflt 

OOMmncnt  MrrtcM jm    1983 

3127  1882  WtaW  MmMtlnSan  Rido  Co(<mnc(  oulcofflK  and  linplalloni rtb.    1883 

3128  Hmollonil  Mtcommunlcillons  natworts  ind  U.S.-Einp«in  tndt  In  twvlcM Hb.    1903 

U.S.  bub  and  Inttmattonil  taMcomrnunkanoni  (lack,  p^itr)  (pubitlHd  1092) 

3129  Prfvicy  ilgMi  In  coonputsrtad  mwkal  MonrnHon Miy    1883 

3130  lilt  atadnmlcwitMprtscoppoitunMM  tar  AnMftcmbuahwt  and  kidiB&y..... SapL  1983 

OMM.  A  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

1375      ldMancdtanorfrl«ndandta»-«valuilono(tKiintagla(andpnioidurai M.    1983 

1496      BopdymM  and  tM«MCli,dMlopnMnt.  and  appfeaa(m(lMCk.pipar)(JM.  1983) 

1883     Mnncad  abmMlon  tor  canipainvanaas(ladLpapar)(Uar.  1883) 

1864      (>)nMiullonao(fl»naaaailWiarab)i1aitoeanmMrclalco«rpaailMnat*(hadLpapa() 

(Aug.  1983) 
IM«Wai8 

2212      PraapacS«aPayinantAa«aannanl(>in*nlaalon(mandaladanBainoacS«ly) 

2216      PhyakianPiyinantRavla«Conmiaalai(nBndtfad  ongoing  actvRy) 

2680  DaalgnorcaaamanaganaHcoinpoBantotatadaniynandaladloniHarw 

nanaganiant  can  pragraflc 
SaMIng  caa  managaoiant  (back,  papac)  (Jwa  1888) 
(;oat  Capa  and  (^aaa  Uanagamant  (back,  papar)  (Mar.  18BS) 
2688     ADA'a  Impact  on  wortaia  ■811  manMdaadan(bKk.  papal)  (My  1983) 

2681  BtomadcHalMca  to  U&poblcpoBcy  (back,  papar)  (Mar.  1888) 
2683      TIM  Impacaflona  of  ganadca  and  nanlalBnaaa  (back,  papao  (Oct.  1883) 
2687      Hadcaliaaii  and  lManhMnn(bKk.papar)(Miy  1883)  DIP 
2880      Scraantag  tar  proalatocancar  (back,  papao  (Apr.  1883) 

2682  UpiMa  on  todnatogy  and  daaMBly  (back.  papaO(«pr.  1883) 
OhMaaC 

3487      \*nrtoatpaGfcaiBatMrta(bad(.papaO  (Fab.  1883) 
v^m      oowHc  fwigi  ■w  wcnnowpm  BwpwBOg 

Utanttn  ravtew  (badL  papar)  (Mar.  1883) 
eB8a0raplv  (bade  papar)  (Mar.  1883) 
3<M     Analyal(fl(daaaup«artar'ibaaMiaM>aaMyandaadaar«aapewcMiplBi(tadLpdiart 
(Mw.  1882) 


JudyWAgnar 


MfckadGtudc  • 
KaaaMaatoar 
BobMcOonough 
BalnaPowar 


Roalna  Blaibauro 

PatarJohnaon 

EnMla6o«in 


Unda  RolMils 
BUabaiti  Roblnaon 
lCa«to  Depart 
MdMlFaaar 


Fradwbod 
DavMWya 
VaiyCoabs 

Paula  Bnianing 
UndaGardi 


NanOaMdi 


8-6590 
ft«680 


8-6890 
»«590 
V63«0 
84580 


64862 

64284 
64665 

v4936 


64937 
84820 


M780 
64845 

84772 

647B1 
64774 


HanylMy 
n4rGlnian 


QtMBalinay 


64j6o 
64268 
64363 


64890 
64580 


64580 
84580 


UoraHai 


64880 


64680 
64580 


64776 
64768 


64662 


<  k  aaaMd  *aMqr «  am  ««  »  aa  on  nxMi. 
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i^NGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
Oetob8r1.1992 


codi 


Prci|iGtflli 


(MMiylo         pralKtnnctiv/ 
XWtarrmtfw     coobci 


1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 


.F*L 


1217 

1216 
1219 


OS.         .     __ 

U&  Mwgy  MdHcy:  pMt  tnali  ad  Mara  (JHMtuMH . 

6rawpi«te>itydM^>i(>ipw)  ■.■■.■■ 

Bm— i6inwnyiKliiwiuoy^rawd>dwwlopwwfllMdconHiwdJpiOH)tcft.... 
AQftio  MdMr  pnMiplMic  M  tf&tomMt  Iomm  txiHwtofl  and  dKonurMonino . 
EMVMdmrlnHMgMlKiMtaarlnMtVtoCinlnlandEHtMiiEtnp* 

TMiMloay  mmlv  for  MMgy  tfUMQr  (tacfc- PW)  (<l*iL  1983) 

TMaMfik  a<  EMt^Mri  hipM:  JMrw  Inn.  PninB  HHitv.  MM9 
T«clmdoivappa(turttafor«cgnan*canMfdonOncaordM)onwmilSC#1318) Nw.    19e 

Mlv  tlw  Com  Wkr  Bvbig  wflti  kMNr  dafansa  8;wndino  (putiilshed  2/92) 

U^-Maidcotndatpidngtogittiar  or  ptdng  apart?  Qnpnss) Dl»w«d 

Anwlcan  Induatiy  and  OM  anvlroraiMiK  Invlcillom  tor  tnd*  and  U.S.  convadUvwi^ Juna    1993 

Tnda  and  amtnminant  (tack,  papar)  (pulW«d  S/92) 
^^Bqwrt  promoOon  and  lactnolooy  coopanflon  (lack,  papar)  (FNl  1993) 
Kuantfonilcon)ar«lomandU.&lacln*)gytva Apr.    1994 


NBySanttn 

JotnAOc 
Wkndad  Ratchar 
Wkndal  naicliar 


GanUEprialB 
R%VMMMn 


ftBZ) 

iwtt  ol  a  aunty  (iMck.  papar)  (In  pm^ 
ant  haam  kNunn:  nadb  of  «  anwy  (tick,  papar)  (la  prM«) 

2321  RaMkRiiaihtaNtrtakaaaattnwt 

2322  TacMnologlatftriadarataHliqlkirooCanMiofaatMnMabiMaadaMcam.... 
jtMototfcal  componanla  o(  adataaet  ataaa  and  alklclan  (tack,  papti)  (Uar.  1983) 

2323  08HAtiiimono<coHWlactwetcqla»iHdaawaawaaliat»attnwc»iandMi>. 
2324*    ThtlMnangamMpntaetaadpalananoliinaaONAi 
Httrntnmmmmmmtml 

2118  AaanirtMC0GaNdad)aRaMaO(li8»AadaMragiiM(u 

2119  Ma»««gaMMapacla(kilt»IMMf 

2120  Sdamaadtac*Mtogy.i 


.Jiw-18M^'  IMiOVaaMr 
OaMUaksaakir 


2203 


2231 


2234 


No. 


^^    B06X  IIATEH1AL8.  AMD  WTEHWATIONAI  SECURfTY  DIVISIOII 

mf    us. anargy affldancy: paM kanda'aaTStoa appoA^aac  PalarBWr  84280 

Enarv  aflklancy  In  na  Maral  govimmant  (puUaiwd  S/91) 

Btidng  narv  afBOaacy  (putMad  S/BZ) 

AlaMriiyancltaeylDtlliU.8.MpatalaaGlor(undar1A8ravlaw) 

»Enanyatldawc»:chaianoaaapdcpportw*aaftiraiadik!uiWaa(aidarTMra»taw)... 


•d 

John  Nfwimii 

84273 

ad 

KannLanan 

M271 

1983 

SMMPkMn 

M275 

1983 

PaiarBMr 

8-6280 

•d 

Siageyilna 

8-6270 

1983 

SnBaUMki 

8«74 

1988 

RotkiRay 

84285 

1994 

MMCnw 

84427 

84353 

84345 
84352 
B43S2 

84434 

84428 

tLJLAdH 


monumQ  m  mmBawrai 
OnmUalngkidMlcpl 
DniQ  WmIrq  to  dPMlopI 

GoMmmit  poldai  aabrpkHMtnical  UD  (nndv  1M  ra«tMr) 
■^Fadanlaiidp»Mliral»>i—diiiafcM"ai««ndpw»Waiar<H)iMit8wwBHtr 
'^  Goudar  daaMi  (tidL  papaO  (h  pnaa) 

TactnoloQy.  tmaoct,  Md  tta  haaflh  caraayatani ......■*..•.•■...  • 

Doaa  haaRk  Inrannca  mafea  a  (Maranca?  (tack,  papar)  (publakad  9AS) 
I  CoiiyaBiiQ  apprwarfiat  to  haaBi  cm  laftjiiii  Impatti  on  haaWh  cara  aipaiiiilwaa,   

gaKWimaai  budgati,  anvlayinai<  and  imvkkal  houaaMUa  (tack,  pipar)  (Jas.  1983) 
d  HaH>ilnnnnct:thaHawalanc«)ai1aaca(tKk.  papar)  (Jan.  1993) 
3  Madkalta«kigo(«picanl*tarlniMdialhMMhimuranct:nlatayandv«l(ltytaat 

(back.  papar)iApr.  1993) 
u  Inawancaaatua  and  haatth  (are  udHzidoirinalyila  of  four  data  bataa  and  coat  ImpdaBooi 

or  univanilcovwiga  (back,  papar)  (Stpt.  1993) 
^  Lasan  In  haattli  care:  au  study  of  Infonnallon  about  sflacttvansts  In  coveraga, 

ralmbuiaamanl,  and  banaffl  deilgn  Inuss  (back,  papsr)  (Jan.  1994) 


84890 
84682 
84690 

84682 
84678 
84670 
84690 

84515 
84533 

84515 

84590 
84») 
84S90 

84590 


NOTL 


do  flol  nQrin  tonri  TK0  ftVMiy;  Oh  dtt  hdkMd  !§• 


d  dianvy  c(  IM  M  B  la  on  DtMir. 
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3221 
3222 


3316 
S31S 
3319 
3320 
Tito 
312S 


3128 
3130 


2238 
2238 


2240      PlMptdllorl 


J37S 

1488 

•"1883 

-1884 


2212 

2218 

-<48S 


2880 


IPC887 


toAOft 
Miy:  (osMKt  PratKt  Oneiar  for  oowr  MM) 

1lM«Ha«MMial*ig«NM«MlMM:(iMtp«Hr)(|MlWMd»90)     ^ 

11M  con  CM  MMBm  «t  AD6:  lnp8Hlwi  o(  pnpoMd  tMMoM  (iKk.  pipiO 
(pMhMMf) 

MV  kl  AH  tMBk  CM  «Mri«M  (ML  p««)  OMMMd  1(W1) 

"HmH  m'  — 8w  11 II  iliQW  fnr  m  prrnnltr  -  ""  —     .      . 
«a|«m(tMk.HBM) Oc'-    i'B2 

(trt.  PWM)  (pgtMrt  9«)  DTP 

kiiMnilRiMM|V.Mnlc«ml«conon*i .My    1983 

HMMi  CM  Hdaology  in  «gtt  oomMh  (iMCk.  p^ar)  (Snx.  1983) 

Sowt  onklii  RMCk  ImM  an  (tKk.  p^w)  (Job*  1983) 

MK^oriR  Mwdi,  tKiiMki0G«  Md  poBcy  inuH M.    1988 

PittB)immmamrmmamm6tmmmt<ti)mapmm Jn.    i9n 

C4MMKaMMHCltGnMM0<Va«M|l0nMll(MdL|M|Nr)(DK.1982) 

gWMHMMRt F*.     1984 

8CCNCE,  mFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DRnSION 

9tmm*imtnmdkimamqt *»   IW 

rmMMtranavlMidl Oct     1983 

tOMMranoNnMnBiMlon Apr.    1984 

HMrtn,  m8  ItaMMrtMlM  nMnK  NHqr  CatMi,  htyia  MhH*' l'^H8 

TKlinalaolM(oradu<llmcy(inMr1Mnvl«w) DiMc»d 

WMcaybwaccmfarlnlvkluiltirilMtaiWlM Mr.    19B3 

FidMri  cMtai  KMKii  nd  tKtaolagy Sipt   190 

Vbcrtom  •duoaon  HMnrnMi  mtnnMii  (DidL  pmtc) m    1983 

■MinaM  ■<  Caapriki  TMtHlMla  PiaiMK  Jhi  tak.  PraoMi  MMilK  MI88 

19B2  WMd  MntaWnaoa  Rida  Cofllmaci  oumoM  and  Iflvaaaam Ftti    1983 

lnlwHn*litrirriF*'«~-"'*—*"^"«-*"'^— '«'»'■«'"*»« Nh.    1983 

US.brtB«dlBlm*i«iH*e«Bmmiaflom(lwltpi8iO(Oetl98S)    ^  

PrtMcyiWddneanpMrtiiriaidciiWBnMM M«    19n 

TlwiMaiafc4HBipdM:ap|iiii>ii4ili>orABiiilCMilwilBW*ii«ll»dM8y Sipt  1989 

^  DIRECTOR-APraOVEO  SPECIAL  RESPONSES    .^ 

flttiUndwdfM    iii*lMiflttKhnolo»iindpniadMW « Ml    INK 

jMMpMMl.  Md  w«a8an  (tack.  pmiO  MM- 1983) 
inp—nmii  (tadL PW«) (Mw.  1988)  J^.  „;- ' 

alttiia«MiriManlartHtseoaMMRMcoiqManM««(tack.pipM)  ..^.     '-;.- 

(AB8.1998)  ..:-,.     *•' 

PraipK8w  PiyMRl  AmmomI  CcanMon  (nandMd  omctag  adMM . 

niyildMPvnMdRMlMrOaMdMlm(mMdriidanpotnoKl«t|0 

CoMilic«lnriMi(tiidLpmir)(Octl99Z)  ^  if^,j>^- 

MmlpaleylMMlRaMdMidcpMdaadnaritfMtfvMMcMMBilarpmMiiridi  <^ 

dMIMii(taBk.pWN)(l>P*M) 

DiilgBotcM»MnMi"nreoB»c— ><«ilB»w8ynan*>dlonHw  •  U  -  '  a-^^ 

aBnOMwa  CM!  pragraK 
SdKang  CM  RMMnwd  (tack,  pipii)  (Sept  1982)  '.-..^      ■,. 

pro"*!"*  (taek.  p^»i)  (Sept  198^  ^tSw    " 

AOAiimp«t«vortm«ainMMl«Mdn  (tack.  p«M)(M|r  1983)  ^^^^a 

ghMw9alMHakiU&poHepc8cy(tatt.pipiO(><Kl988)  -tOBsi*!-;.-. 

TtalmpacH—flfgwacitad Ml  1 1 1  (tadL pcpw) (Oct  1989)  <^*'^^- 

UiJcMtMiiMdtaMilMnn  (tack.  P9N)(IMy  1983)  DTP  ..,,^.'''.:„: 

acM*ol«rpraMiiCMW(tadL pep*) (Apr.  1983)  hv.-.     ■ -r^.  'lit^ 

updMiiintaHiydHMUr (tack. pip«) (Apr.  1988)  •■-    ..>4.:   '.,^^■=^'|*^*■ 

g  -^  -    — --••  •  I         .  .-^.Lv.sfo.; 

vknrMpiM«taari>(tadLp«M)(M.i983)  '•..'^'  ;"11^     ''■^;:£f^'- 

Awiy*«tJwta»wrtM^tai8liiBdMli»iBdnMClMr»M)WtattaMii(tadipi8»)   .  rf    V, 
(WW.  i98q  '^  ■      * 


BobMcDonmob 


»«90 


MctariSuck 
JudyWMgnv 

•4990 
M580 

HaaM6MMd 

84590 

McliiriSuck 
KMcllMiaw 
Bob  McOonouQii 
BriMPOMr 

»«90 
S4S90 
MS80 
MS80 

RoMtaBtotawn 

PMrJoMMn 

MtaSOtM 

RotartFriwlmM 

0*^049 
»48B2 
»4294 
M8S5 

UndiRotaiii 
BbitaOi  RoMmon 
KntaOopirt 
UctadFiMr 

»493S 
84S39 
84S37 
34920 

FfH  WMd 

OKMWyt 

VMy(MM 

S4790 
S4945 
94772 

PMdiBraHtoa 
(MiOMdi 

94781 
S4774 

iMiOMek 
IMMWlMO 

84449 
94386 

64288 
64363 

D*iPWi* 

64680 
64580 

64516 

64S90 


64S90 


IJMtM 


64580 


64778 
64882 


(inn--Oi**» 


Mdrtoy.MdMIl 
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.dOING  ASSESSMENTS 
August  3, 1992 


OP  TXf  UWTED  STATU 
OMc#  ol  T#cflnotoyv  t 
ocaMi»«oti 


EsUnuttd 
Nt  (Mlvwyto  Protect  Director/ 

.adi       Proftcttn*  TXBtorrevtow     contict 

ENERGY,  MATERIALS,  AND  MTIRNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 

Enny  a<  MMrtM  Pra^MC  PeMr  IWr.  Pnana  Manicr,  8-6278 

1127  U.S.  anaigy  •flicMflcy:  pot trwidi  and  future  opportunUts: PMirBWr 

Entcgy  (ffldtncy  In  Um  fidaral  aov*mm«nt  (puHUshed  5^) 
Bulking  «Migy  affldtncy  (put)Usliw)  5^) 

IndurtW  tntrgy  •flidtncy Auj.  1992  JohnN«wnan 

EnMoy inclMKy and atactric  ullUtlM Au0.  1992  KarenLarean 

U&  tivBpodiflon  ansrgy  (flldancy Jun*  1993  Stav«  Ptaddn 

U.S.  Mmgy  iffldMEy:  (BBt  trends  and  future  oppoftunfllm Jun*  1993  PstarBUr 

1128  6nM  producti  by  dMign  (In  press) Dtllvwsd  GrsgEydng 

1129  RanmatM  WMrgy  tBchnoiogy:  rssMidi  davdopmsnt  and  commardal  pcospsOs Fab.  1993  SamBaMwIn 

1130  Aqhm nudwr powwplinli:  mi ammrwnt.  Ilcsnsa gxlenslon and  decomnHsslorUng Jan.  1993  RoUnRoy 

1131  En»i\)y and snvlronnwnlal  tKlmology  tnnsfar to  Central  and  Eastern  Europa Jan.  19S4  AlanCran* 

Mmtn,  TtcftMltfr,  aM  EnliiBMrt  PreiiaK  Aa*n  ■■T'"'  fnmm  Mwmw,  S-CS48 

1217  Tactinoloay  oppomiMles  for  scononHc  conwislon  (In  coodinatlon  wWiiSC  n318) Nov.    1992        NttyGaman 

AflKtlM  Com  \Mr  Mng  with  iow«rd«hnM  spendmg  (putHlslMd  2/92) 

1218  U.S.-M«]dco  trade,  iKtinology,  and  InvsstnMnt  (under  TAB  r>v4«w) DsDvered  JohnAllc 

1219  Anwrtcan  Industry  and  ttw  snvlronrnent  Implications  for  trade  and  U.S.  compeUUvoness June    1993       VAndell  Betchar 

Trade  and  environment  (bade  paper)  (published  S/92)  Mkndall  Hetchsr 

1220  Miitlnatlonal  corpoizdons  and  U.S.  technology  base Apr.     1994        WMarnKdler 

Uttntlenl  SMWtly  tat  Cennerct  PFognm:  Aiaa  Sbiw,  Prognia  Manager,  H443 

1315      Tadmologles  for  START  agreement 

\Mflcattan  tachnoloi^  measures  for  monitoflng  compliance  with  the  S1ART  tratfy 
(damtled  report  pubHstied  7/90)  (undasslfled  report  pubUshad  12/90) 

RtMUCti  and  devilopnient  for  cooperative  arms  control  measures  (published  5/B1) 

AerW  suraOanc*  In  Intsfnaflonal  agreements  (published  7/91) 

Monltortng  Bmfls  on  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  (dasstfled  report  delivered  7/91> . 

(unclassified  summaor)  On  press) Delivered  Tom  Kara* 

1319      PoK*  body  armor  standards  and  testing  (In  press) Ddvend  MkeCalaham 

Votatna  2:  Appendkss  (In  press) 
"320      ProWeratlan  at  weapon*  of  mass  destiuctlon:  SetM  ^Ktain 

Aisasilng  the  threat Fib.    1993 

PoOdes  for  Sovsmineit  Adlan Oct     1903 

1321      Earth  observaaon  systems Oct     1983        Riy  wmamton 

RemoWy  sensed  dtiatrom  space:  dstribudon,  pttdng,  and  appilcaaons  (bKk.  paper) 
(published  7/92) 

HEALTH  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 
BMeflal  AffllaUen  PrepM:  Mkanl  Qei^k,  Prefna  Meeiiii,  84878 

2315      New  developments  In  neurtxdenct:  Ontd  Usfcoertty 

Newptmdctty:  idendfylng  and  controHng  poisons  of  the  nervous  syitani  (pUMiad  4A0) 
Neural  graflUig:  repMng  the  bnin  and  spinal  cord  (published  srao) 
Bldoglcil  rtiythmK  Impdcadons  for  the  woftier  (published  9/91) 
The  biological  b*A  of  menial  Dness Oelvend  Laura  Hal 

2320  Cystic tlbn>ls:lmplcatfon* at  populatlofl  screening  (In press) Delivered  RoOynMsMnl 

SeneOc  taettng,  and  geneOc  counselors:  resiits  of  a  survey  (beck,  paper)  (Sept  1992) KatMHanna 

Seneflc  testing,  and  health  Insuieisresitfs  Ota  survey  (back.  papeO  (Sept  1992) RobynMsMml 

2321  Researeh  on  risk  assessment  o(  chemical  catdnogene ftb.    1983        Diitan  Paninn 

2322  Techndogle*  for  underetaming  the  root  causae  o<  substance  abuse  and  addteaon Juie   1984       Kevin  ffConnar 

2323  OSHA'ssalectlaa  of  control  lachnaiogia*  and  assessmenB  of  their  hnpaca  and  cosH Jan.    1904       MchMieauali 

F**8  m8  ReataieM*  KeeavcM  Prenuc  WkBer  Partn,  Prefna  Manaier,  >«S 

2116     A  new  tadmologkal  era  ft)rAniertcanagricultuie:lssuee  and  choices  for  the '901  (In  pre**)..  DaBvend  UkePNRip* 

Agriculuni  raeeareh  and  iKhnaiooy  transfer  poade*  for  the  19901  (pubtahad  3nO) 
U.S.  dMy  Industry  at  a  croasiPKls;  bloiachnaiogy  and  poHcy  choices  (putAhad  &91) 
Agriotfuni  commodMas  as  industrial  nw  materials  (published  8/91) 

2118  AgriciMirai  altainatlves  to  coca  producHon Aug.    1982        PatrtdaDvnm 

2119  NoiHndlgenous  species  In  the  United  Stales Sept   1992        PtiyHsWInde 

2120  Science  and  technology,  renewable  resources  and  International  development Sept   1993        PatridaDuram 

2203      Monitoring  at  mandated  veteran  studMs  (rnandatad  ongoing  acSvlties) Mandated  HeaenSelbuid 

2222      Drug  labeling  in  developing  counbtss — phase  i  (published  12/88) 

Drug  labeling  In  developing  coijntiles — phase  II Sept   1992  Bob  McOonough/ 

<  Helien  Gelband 

2231       Government  policies  and  pharmaceutic^  R&D Aug.    1992  JudyWagner 

"^2      Evaluation  of  the  Oregon  MedkaU  Proposal  (in  press) Delivered  Qalne  Power 

34      Technology,  Insiftancs,  and  the  health  care  system Jan.     1993  Denise  Dougherty 

Does  health  insurance  maiis  a  iSfference?  (back,  paper)  (Aug.  1992) 


Phone 
No. 


84260 


8-6273 
84271 
8-6275 
8-6260 
8-6270 
8-6274 
84286 
8-6427 

64353 

8-6345 
8-6352 
84352 
94434 


84430 
8-6428 


84428 


8-6448 


84878 


8-6690 
8-6682 


84892 
8-6670 

84521 


84515 
84533 
84515 

84590 

84590 

M590 
84590 
8-6590 


NOTE:  DMhoUm  •Okmh  ti  p 


•  *  not  nquh  )onM  TM  Mwy;  DM  (Mi  MlatM  k  • 


d  MMfy  of  rtaiKMt  u  M  on  otKiDr. 
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2235  FMmH  iMpoou  to  ADS:  cononHloral  IttuM Onoolng 

PalW  Ming  only:  (contKt  ProlKt  Olractar  for  oIlMr  tWes) 

How  IM  Mam  ntMrch  on  AOS/HV  iflnM  comrttwtMi  to  odMr  flturr  («&ft  |HD*f) 

(putMMd  4/BO) 
TIM  onKthMM  of  dn«  atxM  tnitnwnt  (Staff  |H|Mr)  (publMMd  am) 
The  COCs  an  drtiMon  o(  AIDS:  ImtXcaHont  of  propoiwl  revtslom  (bKlc.  pvMT) 

OnpiMi) D*«i»d 

MV  m  tM  hMim  cm  woilipttc*  (tMCk.  ptpto  (puMslMd  10/91) 
"SIngto-uM' nMdM  aid  lyilngM  lor  ttw  praMndon  o(  HIV  among  InUdlng 

diug  iMii  (Dack.  laptr) ^"8-    ^^^ 

2236  DtftraM  tnoddna  an)  llM  UM  o(  madcil  tBdindogy S<pt   1983 

Who  IBM  matpractlci  dalma?  (IncK.  papor)  (In  press)  OT? 

2237  intomallonal  dfftrencn  In  hsaltn  tsctmology,  sarvlcas  and  Konomlcs July  19S3 

2238  Tbdonaiosts:  t»»»aren,  tBchnologkaUnd  policy  teuw Fab.  1983 

2239  Policy  Issins  In  me  prevwitfon  and  treatmam  o«  ostaopofosh Sapt  1992 

Coat  affactlvanaas  of  scresning  for  oataoporosb  (bade.  papaf)(S<pL  1992) 

SCIENCE,  INFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 
acMHMdEnlniB«riPn«rMi:BaklttlMk.Pi««naMui|af.8-easo 

3220  Syslann  at  rt*  from  dimato  danga Juna    1993 

3221  Managing  nudaar  iralartals  from  waftia«lt Oct     1993 

Sdaac*,  EdMMIaa,  tM  TnoavaiWIaa  Pragm:  Naaqr  CaiaM,  Piagram  Itangar.  MUO 

3318      Tadmologlas  for  Iteracy Sapt   1992 

3318  intareny  bus  accass  tor  ImSvlduals  wWi  dlsatHllttes Mar.    1993 

3319  Fadaral  aviation  resaadi  and  taclinology Sapt   1993 

TalacaamuBlcMlon  and  Computing  Tadinologias  Pragraiii:  Jin  Curlln,  Program  Mtnagar,  M780 

3122      Infonnadon  tachndogy  and  ressan:!!: 

Natwortdng  ttw  Nation:  tt\a  nadonil  tessaidi  and  aducatlon  natwotk  (back,  papar) 

(Aug.  1992) 
High  pacfoimanca  compudng  and  natwortdng  for  sdanca  (bade  papar)  (putUhhad  9/89) 
SaaUng  sduthms:  Mgh  parfofmanca  compuUng  Ax  sdanca  (back,  papar)  (publlthad  3/91) 

3126  Fadaral  tatacommunlcatlont  for  ttia  21st  cantuiytnnsfoimlngtlMdallvary  of 

govanunant  sarvlcas Jwa  1983 

3127  1982  Wbrtd  Admimstrallon  Radio  Confaranca  outconws  and  Implkatlona Fab.  1983 

3128  lntarnallonaltBlacommunlcit)onsnetwci1aandU.S.-Europaantradalnsa(«laaa.< Fab.  19as 

3129  Privacy  rights  In  computBrtzad  matSeal  Information Mv  1983 

„_    .  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

1488      Blopolymanandres«areti.davilopnMnt  and  applications  (back,  paper)  (Jan.  1993) 

DliUlai  I 

2212      Proapactlva  Paymanl  Assassmant  Commhslon  (mandated  ongdng  adMty) MmMad 

2218      Physldafl  Payrnant  RevMw  Commltslon  (mandated  ongdng  activity) Mandttd 

2889  Fadaral  pdk:y  Issues  In  the  development  and  regiMlon  of  special  care  units  for  patwna  wttft 

damenUa  (back,  paper)  On  press) Oaiwnd 

2880      Design  of  cvananagamaflt  component  of  a  fade>tfyinandaMk>no«ni 
manaQamant  cara  program: 

SaMcUng  case  m<aiaoament  (back,  papar)  (Sept  1982) 

Intaifaca  or  case  management  functions  prowMed  by  case  management  agency  and  by  aar4Gt 

pnMdaw  (back,  papar)  (Sapt  1992) 

2689      ADA'S  Impact  on  workars  with  mental  (fisocdar!  (back,  papar)  (July  1993) 

2887      Madkal  tests  and  hsamilnsurea  (back,  paper)  (May  1993)  DTP 

2890  Scnaning  for  prostata  cancer  (badL  papar)  (Apr.  1993) 

DMslaa  C 

3497      Viiy  fast  packet  networks  (badLpapaO  (Fab.  1993) 

3894      Analysts  of  daanupworkBT'shaallli  and  safety  and  nudaar  weapons  complex  (back,  papar)     .,  .  ^.:^ 
(Aug.  1992) — 'jiMS  ' 


BobMcDonougb 


MdiaalGluck 
Judywagnar 

HaHen  Gelband 
lyidBel  Gluck 
KadaMxslow 
BobMcOonough 


Roslna  Blerbaum 
Pstar  Johnson 
Emilia  Govan 

Unda  Roberts 
Blzabetn  Robinson 
Kevin  Oopart 

JbnCudIn 


M690 


9^590 


»«80 
8«90 

8-6590 
8-6590 
&«590 
8-6590 


8-6845 
8-6862 
8-6294 

8^38 
6^939 
8-6937 

84780 


RBd  Wtood 

M790 

DavUWyt 

84945 

VaiyCotlM 

0-*//2 

Paula  Bniening 

64781 

Gng^itna 

Biina  Power 
QydaBahnay 

KiliaMatlow 


Laura  Hal 
Joyce  BraoHay 
MkbMlGhck 

AiaaBuacott 


84270 

84590 
84590 

84590 

84590 

84590 
84696 
84687 
8-6590 

84778 

»4862 


■nr&QMMTMitawBi 


laa  A  pmHTMa  ifc  M  i«Mn  (o>nd  TAB  <M««r  <M  dn  Mk^K)  k  WtmM  iMwy  d  rtM  a«  111  ■»  on  IMMor. 
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^fCbniGTASSESSMENTS^Hr 

^ifi;i9g2     ,    ,   mi 


PJ: 


No. 


EtSmlid 
Com                                ^i~                                                                             (Mvofyto         Pra(Kt  OiMtor/ 
codi      Pn»efi 'iS?- luatoriwMm     coimct 

-^  BCnGY,  MATERIALS,  ANO  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 
eioin  «<  MMNMi  Pntna:  Mv  Mik,  Pnin*  Mmhw.  l-szn 

1127  U.S.mMi)yMUMcy:pHttnndtindfutunoppoitunttl«c PMirBWr 

Entmy  iflUMKy  k  tl»  fwm  govormMnt  (puONthid  S/91) 
BiMng  MMigy  tffldaicy  (puHWiMi  5/92) 

MuMW  MMrgy  tflUMCir My  1982  JolnNowmn 

Eiwv  MdMcy  and  *gMc  uOMa Jdy  1982  KmnLanan 

aS.tnnpo(Man«irgy«ffldincy Jum  1983  StiwPMkIn 

U8.«wgytfaclney:pHtti«KkaR)fuliniiaxHturnM JmO-  1988  PMirBWr 

1128  6nMpn)dacab)r<M8*(kiprH() Mvwod  6i«gEyi1ng 

1129  RwwiMi  mmy  Itctntaof.  mmnh  dmiopmwt  and  commwilil  protpocti Fib.  1983  SunBriMa 

113B      <)^Hyc<wfpo<«itlMtfcl»ailn«nwtlewMO»w»»)nand(l«comn<»tkwlnB.... Jm.  1993  RoHnRoy 

1191      EiMioand«nln)nnMnMlKtMaloaytiimlirtoCanManlE<st8mEurai» „ Jm.  1984  AteCrani 

INHB^  TockMflOfy,  Ml  EsHiyBOH  ^lywK  Aivvy  Bsyni,  Pnvm  MmftTi  v4M8  ,,* 

1217  T«GluialaoappartunittatDrK«non«cconvw^(lncoonttullonwmilSC#13iq Hovi    1982        NOyGaman 

Mtor  tha  C<M  Wir  Mng  wWi  kMw  drtmn  spareSng  (publshad  2/92) 

1218  U.S. -Mffidco  tnda,  tBdinology,  and  Investment Jiiy     1982        JolwAIIc 

1219  American  Industry  and  ma  anMronment  ImpOcatlom  for  tnde  and  U.S.  coinpotaivanKS Juno    1983        MbndaU  Ratchar 

Trad*  an)  anvtronmant  (back,  paoaf)  (putiRshad  5/82)  ..  MkndeS  Hatchar 

1220  IMtinaflonal  coiparanons  and  U.S.  tRhnotogy  base , Apr.     1984        WBIani  Keller 

Mavllinl  Saf  ■!  mt  Caaama  Prafna:  AIM  Sta*.  Pnfna  MMiiac,  t-tMl 

1315      Tadmolagla*  tor  swrr  agraamart  ,  ^-^  .< 

\*rtflM8flmictiio<oglotinaM»ii  far  monitoring  compllancawMilliaSWmwi^/.  '^  -. 

(dtistaadnpoitputMtliad  7/90)  (unctasstfM  report  putBdiad  12/90)  .,'Z^-.,^^,t^:.: 

RaiainA  aixl  davatopmart  for  coopoiriM  aims  canlid  rntaswaa  (puiMad  Mt) ..  ^  ,/^-~&.%^^^^^ 
A«rt«twvaMancalnimanHlk)nalaonainanis(putilUiad7/91)  ...        ^i  ^  iTi^r.^  ^  ?"=^ -^- r,^^'^; 'S' i 

MorifeitaolniMiania*-bKlMdcn<MiTitallaB(daalfladiiportdrih«Nd7/fflV /.f^?-:-  '  >  '  ^  -V^  -   iV-.^ 

(undMrtM  tuimnay)  (la  pras) ....;v.„..i^...  0«wn#J  U«rl»ICim^~- 

1318      8uldfcig tMlOT aacurtty: stianiglaa tor raalncturing Pia  \1S. dafcnia ladwotoaf aia ^hj-, .  ,y^;  -:-i^    '■^Mi'^A^^"-'^ 

ladBitiWlHaa(lnooanlnaian«MilTE#1217)(1npi«(s) ^,..«^~IMtaN^^'^..jM*Nim»-  ' 

Adlumng to i  niar aw»1^ ai^^reiwant  Hia  dilainaa tictiwkmr aa) InJyilim l*i>'j;SJfetJ»'<i»^v.]t^>---<vi  -.-r^:. 

I  li*aiUi  (la  >  wi)  (iiiJJalwrfJDI)  ^  ;  ^'f?r^.?-  •- ■ /^    iv'v"     .  " 

AmirtcM  n**iy  poawr  totin  neaih.  tulun  cftolCM  (tact  paper)  (pi«WiBl  1(W).ij4S.i^H.-^ 
RadaalonlaodMHacphnnlngihatianMonlollMfuiin  ■..  .^...,,. ..  •■je5A*i?J!...-t^'-,ir^ 

U.S.dMiM*iKl«Miogy(p<ilMMd7/9l)  •    ■  •■  f»fe.;ii^^^P^"5i,1^^ 

LaaaoM I* iMbiBtHrtag dafaM* tadnttry. the FrencK ei^ailMn (back. ptnal ^k  \. ,  •'^'^^rr^^S^^:''^'"-       . 

(lliMllllllBW)  /  ^^v.i,-3'--^^^*"'*     '^   '"'' 

1318     PaloatadyaniHr(iMd«diMdinlaB(topi«a*) .J-.^^.^J^gg,  Da>ife^,^;^lf,riiiliin  . ., 

\AitaM 2: Appawacw  (in pnn)  '■"  '''..>!tti"<-* «<k*i-  '»i««*i^':^-  ^ ^'ii-.6in 
1320     ProannteotaaipoMafaMidaaiucaoK                                  ,.•    : ,        .  .^'^^^^     ftlJim  fliilitf ;  - 
^^^^^B^  iia  OT^a ...... ....^y.......... ................. ...'i .11. iM^'^ijjyji. .^ii .(^^a .» taa^ *"  iiaBt^i^^'^  ■^'^?^■■ 
PsldM(orSdMrRRlantAclM...,n..« ..4.,.«^..M.....  OltjF  t9H^E,;.  O'  —t 

132T     EhUi  obaavMMqMMa Qef    Ifl8l(^^  niWHnMi  ^ 

ICAIJH  AMD  UFE  SCIENCES  OWISlbll^^f^i^l^^^^ 
llililliil  Hwliaiiia  fwpi  m>Ml  aM».  PiHW  ■Mipa.  1 98W   ■         .,tei  -.    -^s'-^s^-^-^^^fiT,  : -"•■   ' 

2315      NMrdavalapnianbtiinauroadancc  <i:.-    :  .'^■- v*"*<^"~ 

:  UMW»la)  Md  eoawMw  wtaoM  of  tla  aavw  iwtMi  (owMWrt  4Wl  v  .friH!^ai*ai^?;^kf;^-.: 

:n8Ma8a*Mnandi8iMleo(d(palMad9m) ^- ;  ; 

:la*BaiaMlortlM«alar(pHlMadM1V  [J.;,        .   ..  ..™__™j^, ^„.-^ 

TlalMoi^bMliotwaMMMK.  .:^'„        |i  ■     YflBiBgia-..  n  ■tBti   ^,t: 

2320  Cytac«broriKlapietf«»4fpapdWMiaiaianing'(ia'p^ 

SiMaeiMkig^Mtf  oRMtecoiaMiacK  aaidti  of  a  aonvy  (bak.  papai)  (lipl  uai^;::.';«<(»3iH^»^l 
GaM8c  IMi«  Md  kMM  IMMWK  iMMti  itf  a  nivay  (bKfc.  paper)  (S*fi  1981^^  ..£:v,,%i:!y%«S^^ 

2321  neaaartwiiUkiiMWWMUfdaaleHcaOweana .„..v.'4;.^...M(.^'i«li^^l 

2322  Tadaolotfw  >or  ii«laHMdhu  Ba  wot  caaoi  ot  autatMc*  atma  and  addtaw  >.-:.^..;;.  J— »  HHtaA  taAittCmm.' 
tsa'    OSHA't  lalirtan  ol coMrol  kctaoloBtae and  aaaacnana  ot ttiatr hwpaai  and  coaltw......  Jm.    1988'-    HdaatSaaak 

Fax  and  HMawbli  Raaaaiw  Ptoowa:  Mfcaer  Pabai.  FiHwa  Mieeiar.  ma  ■  ,.^.^^  -^^  .^n.x: 

2116      Anawlectnalookalarah>rAinart(anacitattuia:lssua*andctnkM(artlM'9a((tapni^..DiaMrid-i£    -  Ufel"Hlp('. 

AgrtcuRaH  laaoaidi  and  tKMntogy  tiamler  podctaa  for  the  19901  (putMad  3MI> 
U.S.  diby  Mudry  M  a  crotaroaft;  Moacbnology  and  policy  ctwlcas  (pubBitied  5«1) 
Agrtcultural  commodUe*  at  Industrial  raw  matertate  (published  6/91) 

2118  Agricunural  allamames  to  coca  production Aug.    1982        PUrtdaDurana 

2119  NonHndKjenous  spedas  In  the  Unrted  States Sept   1982        Ptiyflh  Wlndle 

''120*     Sdencs  and  tscpnolooy.  renawat>le  resources  and  International  devslopnient Sept.    1993        Patricia  Duiana 

Mik  Prtfraa:  Clyde  Babiay,  Pretnm  Manafer,  6-6690 

<!203      Monitoring  of  mandated  veteran  studlst  (mandated  ongoing  activities) Mandatad  Helen  Gfilband 

2222      Dnjg  labslng  In  developing  countrie»— phase  I  (published  12/86) 

Drug  labaUng  In  developing  coumries— phase  II Sept   1992        Bob  McOonough/ 

Helen  Gel  band 


S4260 


8-6273 
84271 
84275 
S4260 
M270 
84274 
84285 
84422 

8-6353 

84345 
84352 
84352 
84434 


it 

.1 
8««» 


84428 
84428 


8467B 


<rOO(K> 

84880 
84681 
84680 

84887 
84682 

84670 

84521 


84515 
8-6533 
8-6515 

3-6590 

8-6590 


NOTE: 

(DTP>— OMk  Tiv  PoHiMn^ 

'AoorevMj  ■  MOiTt  Tit)  fiMwHwo 


pMMlwai  «D  001  raqidn  tonnri  1U  ditiMry:  «N  dMi  ir 
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22Sr. 

2232 

2234 

2235 


Qovwiumot  poWN  and  ptBinacMdcil  R&O  ^ 

e^Aatton  of  M  Ongon  MMkak)  Praponl  (bi  pran) . 
Tacliiialaay>  mnnne*.  wd  V»  hnltti  an  jyitMii . 


.ji«^  la 


1«3 


2238 

2237 

2238* 

2239 


Dow  h«*lilmuMieiin*ii(in«r»nc«?(la<*.pi()«f)(Ji«)r  1992).; 

Mirt  nspooH  to  ADS:  conirntionii  ItsMi Ongoino 

Putw  Mflng  ooir.  (coittct  PnHact  nraetor  for  oUmt  ttUM) 

How  M  FMMri  Mwcft  on  ADS/HV  dsaas*  comilbutod  to  oUw  IWdr?  (staff  paptf) 
(puiMMd  4/sa)»> 

The  affadlvvnns  otdrag  abun  trealnwnt  (staff  paper)  (putjOstied  9/SO) 

TIM  COCs  cast  dfMBon  of  AIDS:  Implications  of  propoMd  revisions  (back,  papar) 
(In  press) Dedwred 

HIV  In  the  hsaltti  care  woilcplaca  (bade  papar)  (published  1(V91) 

"Slngl»-us«"  needles  and  syrtnges  tor  ttie  prevention  of  HIV  among  Injecdng 

drug  user»(badt.  paper) Ji*y    1992 

Dafensfve  me(idne  and  the  use  of  medcal  technology Sspt   1993 

Who  (Ml  nalpracllc*  dalnts?  (back,  paper)  (July  1992)  DTP 

Inttnattoml  dMannces  m  heaKti  technology,  services  and  economics July    1993 

Itibatcilasls:  iMeaich.  tachnologlcal  and  policy  Issues Fab.    1993 

Polcy  issuM  In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  osteoporosis Sept   1982 

Cost  eflacHytnesa  of  soeenlng  for  osteoporosis  (bade,  paper)  (Sept  1992) 


BriBiPooar 
DertatDsiighai^ 

MUaaiauck 


Bob  McOonough 

Mkhailfiluclt 
Judywagner 

Helen  Gaibaad 
WclMiaudi 
KiBeMislow 
Bob  McOonough 


SCIENCE,  INFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 


OcMn  tat  Entnaneat  Pretram:  Bob  NDileck,  Pregnm  Manager,  S-t8S0 

3220  Systems  at  risk  from  dlmate  change Jun*    1*93 

3221  Managing  nuclear  matartals  from  warfteads 0*     1993 

Sdaaca,  Edmllea.  and  TriBapeititlea  Prsgnm:  Nancy  Canan,  Ptajram  Manager,  S-4920 

3316      Technologies  for  literacy ■,-•  Sept    1992 

3318  Intercity  bus  access  for  Individuals  wttft  (Jsabllttles ....Mar.    1999 

3319  Federal  ivtallon  resaadiand  technology Sipt.  1JW 

Telecaaai—lcttlee  mt  Caapatkig  Tecknelegles  Prognia:  JIa  Calla.  PngiMi 


Roslna  Blertaum 
Petar  Johnson 
EmlDaSovan 

Unda  Roberts 
Btabetn  Robinson 
KiflnDapait 


3122 


3126 

3127 
3128 
3129 


JmCwtn 


.^Jtj-^'pF:?. 


Information  technology  and  research;  , , ._  ^ .    .._-.. 

NetwQctdng  ttw  NaUon:  the  national  research  and  education  nalwoilt .'. ..':.,.  ii^'r  tVjK 

High  pertotnance  compudng  and  networldng  for  science  (back,  paper)  (puMaM  ftW^^/'^^rij^i^ 
Seeking soWtontWgh  performance  computing  for  science  (back,  paper)  (pubirtedS/St)''^''"'^''''^':';       _  ^_.    . 
Federal  Weeommirtcatlons  for  IJie  21st  century  transJomUng  ttM  deBvery  fl» . .  ,-^  ty--  Dcf  *'-t«->!  S'<r-  >  ,  -~ 

govemnient  service* „..„™...-_ii.v.*M»  19B-       FMWtood 

1992  WortdAdrnmUnOonRado Conference  omcome* and lniplca8om..._i — t^UiS;:.:. M&  ttWe,r    DMdW^ 
Mlamtaoaal  tMcomfnuokadons  netwoilo  and  U.S.-Eurap«*a  bade  bmnitm;i.i^^Sii.  HUf^-'Wtti^:  ■  MyCMto 
Pitvacy  rigfits  In  compulBfteed  medkal  Information :..».. .w..  IHf^. 'UBr.T.     rtMiir«e«in(j 

DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPOIAL  »«»«»«s«K*-^^'%^'J 


1492 


1498 


2218 
2889 


2680 


2689 
2887 
2890 


Retiring  older  vehkrles  to  saw  petroleum  and  reduce  emissions         ^,.    ^  .-. . 

(bade  paper)  (in  press) ..'.;.■;.'...?.... 

aiopo«ymen  amPresearch,  development,  and  appfcaHons  (back,  papet)  (Jiiy19B2^..».'!:^'&;..  . 

OMalM*  P--*-    ;^  -  IM-^^-S 

2212      Prospective  Payment  Assassment  Commission  (mandated  ongoing  adMI|l)U'nT"; 

Ptiysklan  Payment  Review  Commission  (mandated  ongokigicavOy).. _.'.....?. ,. 

Fedenlpaacyl»ueelnthedevelopmei<andregUatlono(ipeclilcaraunll*t«rp*rsaM\iriBI>  ^-^r'    _ 

demaoaa  (tack.  p^ieO  (under  TMrMlew) :....-.;.,  0*«e*.iS.Rf    Mtol 

Oe*gno<caa*manaoamemcompooentn(aleder*yiiia«iaiadlpiiB;|in»,,.  -^^^^    v","iiSi^j& -rt^^ 

managemeit  care  program  --. ~>^:':*'^-i^^^^^^Z:L^ 

Selecting  case  maragenMnt  (back,  paper)  (Sept  1992)...,. .....;;:...--.....':;.' *'?7?«**f'«'T^ 

Interfaao*  case  management  functtone  provided  by  eaaemenegement  agency  and  bifaer**;^.^'';^-    *****!.■- 

provUen  (badL  p^MO  (Sept  1992) ■..,./.:/„-.....vtt-gfi^sg-*: 

ADA'S  Impact  on  wofken  wWi  meniai  dbotdn  (bMk.  pepa)  (Jdy  199^ ...:.. :.._.. .;si;^ 

Medcal lasts  and  haaWilnsureis  (bidL  paper)  (Aug.  1992)  DTP... ,..,„,..^;^^rS 

Screenkig  tor  pn«aiicaaGer(bKk.  paper)  (Apr.  1903) .Jr:..;'4^.... 

c  ''^^  ■    '■   '     '   ■■""  •*$^'""'-'*-*S 

Miyfastp(ckiinei«mii(back. paper)  (Feb.  1993)  ......■..■...■;"./..-.':':?^.v...'^S|.,~ 

Analysis  of  deanup  wMfeaCa  heaffli  and  safety  and  nudevweipam  coavta  (bMK  papc)' 
(Aug.  1992) ,-„ :.,. 


3497 
3894 


84S80 

0*4590 
»«90 


8-6590 


S-6S90 
^6590 

8-6590 
3-6590 
8-6590 
8-6590 


8-6845 
8-6862 
8«294 

8-6336 
8-6939 
^6937 

84760 


8-6790 
84945 
M772 
847B1 


8-6275 
8-6270 

8-6590 
8-6590 

84590 


84590 

8-6590 

8^687 
84590 

84778 

84882 


OMvwiMMWtftdtfwln(wir<1w<wdoiirtiiq<<«foniMlTAB<litwfyPi«dtf»wlcaidliMlfcii<iJdtl¥«Yorflnil*rttDBw01AO>iclnt. 
"^k  Top  PuMtMng. 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
June  1, 1992 


COMOnsU  Of  TMt  UNITtO  fTATO 


CM  (MvwytD  ProKct  nrtctor/ 

codi      Pro|«c>W»  TmortnOw     conlaa 

EICRGY,  MATERULS.  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURriY  DIVISION 

EMin  wri  KWttWi  PrayaK  PMw  IMr,  hwna  Masfw.  >-6Z7l 

1127  U.S.  •n*f\;y (fncMncy:  put tnndt  and fututt  oppoftunltin: PMirBWr 

Ensryy  affldancy  In  tlw  hdMil  govtmnMM  (puUMwd  S/91) 
Bi^UIng  aiMrgy  afflcKncy  (puMstad  i/K) 

Industrial  •nwgy  «ffl6«ncy Jin    1982        JohnNmnnan 

Energy  •fflokncy  and  Metric  udWIw Junt    1992        KafwiLaiun 

U.S.  tnnspoitillon  tnaigy  (flldMicy Aug.    1992        StkvtPMIdn 

U.S.  Mugy  inidwicy:  put  trandt  and  fulura  opportunltlM Aug.    1992        PiMrBMr 

1128  Giwn  ptoduds  by  dmgn  (undtr  ns  nvMw) (Mvtnd  SnoEyrlng 

1129  RtowmM  MMrgy  tKlinolagy:  moicti  dfvatapmant  and  commerdal  protpactx Hb.     1993        Sam  Baldwin 

1130  Aging  nudaar  powwpUnn:  Ufa  attammant.  Ilc«ns«  axtinslon  and  dacomnWslonlng Jan.     19S3        RoHnRoy 

1131  Enaigy and anvlronnMnlal tachnolagy tnnsfar to  Cantral  and  Eastam  Europa Jan.     1994       ManCrana 

MMttf,  Tadaalan,  aid  naplaiaiail  Pragrau:  Aadray  Baym,  riiii|ia«  MMagar,  MSM 

1217  TactnokigyappOftuntdu for acononiicconvankm  (In  cooiSnatlon  with  ISC  #1318) Nov.    1992        NtlyGlman 

Anar  tha  CoU  \Mr  Mng  with  lowar  dafanaa  spending  (publlsliad  2/92) 

1218  U.S.-M«ilco  tiada,  tadinoiogy.  and  lnv«stm«nt Juna    1992        John  ABc 

1219  Amarican  Industry  and  tha  anvlrcmnant  Implications  tar  trade  and  U.S.  compatnivvnMS June    1993        WknMI  Ratcher 

Trade  and  environment  (bade  papeO  (published  5/92)  Wkndel  Hatcher 

1220  MuWnaBonal coiponttons  and  U.S.  lachndogy  base Agr.     1994       vntamKiOar 

Manatltnl  Saarty  aid  Caaaarta  Pragma:  AIM  Shm.  Pregna  Maaagar,  84443 

1315      TachnologlM  for  S1ART  agraement 

\Mflcaflon  tachnotoglat:  maatum  for  monttoring  conipiianca  with  tha  S1ART  tnaiy 

(dualflad  tapoct  putlWied  7/90)  (irelasslflad  report  published  12/90) 
Rasatich  and  davelopniant  tor  cooparaava  anna  control  measures  (publWiad  i^) 
AaiM  suvaHanoa  In  imamadonal  agiaamants  (pubSshad  7/91) 
MomiBflng  Imlls  on  saaHaunchad  cnJsa  mksllaa  (dasstfled  rapoit  delvafad  7/91) 
(undasMad  tummaiy)  (under  ns  review) OMvintf  IbmKm 

1318  Biaung  hiture  securty:  stnitaglu  for  restructuitng  Oie  U.S.  defense  technology  and 

Indotfilal  base  On  coordlnadon  with  ITEf1217)  Onprsss) IMMnil  iKkNum 

Abutting  to  a  new  sacwtty  eflvhonment  the  defense  tachnology  and  MwUil  tna 

chalenga  (back,  piper)  (publshad  2/91) 
AmattoriatMy  power  fimw  needs.  ft<Machotew(aadL  paper)  (puMaliadliyW) 
Redesigning  M%aw-  planning  die  traranon  to  tha  future 

U.S.dalMMiadnaiooy(puliMiad7/9l)  '°'     •*!         "■'*'^ 

TTm  Frandi  dafaiM  Mdustiy:  lassona  m  rastiuduing  (back.  papeO  (June  189Z)  !f«- •     %«  j  —  ,  '    ( 

1319  Polca  body  afmortianduds  and  ts(8ng  (In  press) OMm^'^ 

\Mume  Z  Appendcu  (hi  pran)  --"-    '-  "• 

1320  Proifaralon  of  weapons  or  mass  dasmclcii:  GanME 

Assessing  the  threat ;;.'■.....  Hfc  .  ISH  -      , 

PoddastorGovermnamAdlda •: Oct     180 

1321  Earth  obeenaOon  syitHns Oct     UM  „    RvtWbmsan 

HEAUH  AND  UFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 

Blalagicil  AgpUcaNaM  PngnK  MUmI  Qm^  Pregna  Hangar,  nm  ,'    r-^^.  - 

2315      New deMlapmeniB In neurosdenca:  •.-',  <ii>i-      Pi>MUikBwi>y 

Neurolottity:ldenafy<ng  and  coaming  poisons  of  the  nervous  syitam(pub8sliad4M)       <.;     »" 

Neum  gianng:  repelling  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (publahad  ft«0) 

BldoglcK  rhythms:  knpllcallons  for  the  wortor  (published  Ml) 

The  bkHoi^  basis  of  menial  mass _ JMi   1«|(       ijanlM 

2320  Cystic  flbrods:  Ifflplcalans  o(  popUUIon  screening  (In  presa) „ 0>Mw<.l^ 

GanetctisSng,  sod  gaoaaccgumetacreeMs  at  a  sunay  (back,  paper)  (July  1980) 

Senelciastlflg,  and  haaiblnaunrcreullsot  a  swvay  (back,  paper)  (Juna  I9az),« -^-u-:^ 

2321  ReeaaidionrtskasasaanartaldwrtcaleafdnooeM 4t...:...ftk,^4Mr'^^- 

2322  Tedinoioglea for undwtMangMia toot caaaaotsuhaianceateae and adJdtei.... Ja*  ItM       iMaCrCoanr 

read  aid  RaMaiMa  Rnanaa  Pngntt:  VSiflBf  Partda,  Prepay  HHsgaff  84BS 

2118     A  ami  aehndogical  ere  for  AmetlcaB  agiialture:  Issuw  and  cholcas  f  or  ths  '90a  (Is  preaa) . .  Di*iirt'.         laiPDHp*. 

AgrtcuKurai  raaaaich  and  iBchnology  transfer  pddM  for  the  1990s  (pucashed  am) 

U.S.  dairy  Indusliy  It  a  crossroads:  bloadinalogy  and  poVcy  chokM  (publshed  SMI) 

Agrtcutum  commodWu  u  Induitital  raw  matartals  (pubBshed  8/91) 

2118  Agrtcultutal  attemaavM  to  coa  produdlan Jwe    1992        Pahtda  Ounna 

2119  Non-mdgenous  spedu  In  the  United  Stun Sapl   1992        PhyHsWIndh 

HeaRk  Pragraa:  Clyda  U»a^,  Pragraa  Maaagar.  fr«9a 

2203      Monltodng  of  mandatsd  veteran  studiu  (mandated  ongoing  actMtles) Mandated  HelenGelband 

2222      Drug  labeling  In  developing  countries — phase  I  (published  12/88) 

Dnig  labeling  ln>devsloplng  countries— i>hase  II Sapt   1992        Bob  McOonough/ 

Hallen  Selband 

2231  Government  polldes  and  pharmaceuOcal  R&D July     1992       JudyVAgner 

2232  Evaluation  of  the  Oregon  Medkaid  Proposal  (In  press) Oelvered  BalnePower 


No. 


8^60 


8^273 
»<271 
84275 
84280 
84270 
84274 
34285 
84422 

84353 

84345 
84352 
84352 
84434 


84430 
84446 


84428 
84428 

84448 
84678 


84898 
84890 
84682 

84697 
84092 

84521 


84515 
84533 

84590 

84590 


845S0 
84590 


(DTTV- 0m«  Hop  PKIiMn. 


■  to  pHWMhnM  <lo  not  raqolfv  toitBtk  TM  it/t^Kf-  I'm  ^ 


<  «ea>y  of  itM  «aiiD  ■•  on  immmi. 
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2233  Horn* MnMMMiBdlgimnoMV>***i** drag ttimitauodv to HtdcmpngwK  .■^- •'■.  ^-^  Btrnftmrn  S-aS90 

l)H|1wt mmwuMwiim *»9i undK Malan (puMMwd lOTiy-    ~      ^.'LL''r tT..- 

HaMdn«WMaaaaapyundwMMlcM(putMMdS«)  i'"*^    v:^.    -«»  -^    /s  .-> 

2234  TMiaaia«v,laMiMM,mtokH«ieMmlMi .^:..^,i:,..:f.-:*^..  Jm.    tm       nmim  niiiuiiiir  »«« 

;236     ftflwj  fwpoBW  te  APS:  conqwwhwl  Iwaw /"■     ftnpBt^  »Mii<  CTmt  MBtO 

PwW  lilfciQ  OHjy  (corttct  Projict  CWwctcf  for  ollMf  ttw) 
Ho»lwFrtrilriii»ctioQAI«WViliwwi!iwl!imuliJ>BOdwrlliMiT(mgpi|Miy 

(patWMdMO)     -,~  r-     - 

Tte  MKaMOHi  af  dragibuM  Inttnnt  (tW  pip«)  (putWiid  MO^ 
Tht  COC^  cat  diMloa  of  AD&  In^letfaM  ot  pnpoMd  rtiMam  (tiMfc.  pipM) 

(In  pi«M). ^. (Mvmd 

MV  bi  to  hMtti  on  wokplm  (tack,  pww)  (piMrtid  1M1) 
"Sni^t-wniMdn  and  (yrtngn  for  to  pimwllon  of  WV  anang  ln|Kaao 

drag  gMi«(tack.  latar) Mf    1982 

2238  IMMatMimdciMtadtouNarnMdciltKlndogy „. ^ S«L  Itaa, 

Who  On  mliindlGi  dttm?  (tack,  pw)  (Jan1982)  DTP 
2237      WynigflagjnMinctalota^aitKtwolegy.wivtcwMidtcaMnlci „..„.i.„^..  Mf  UBS 

2239  Rjtty  Iwuta  IP  to  fnfta$on  md  tiwdnml  of  wliupmwti ............^.SipL  Iflttl 

CottMKlManiQl  Kiwning for  oitopanMli  (tack.  p^Mf)  (8ipt  ISSS^......*...*..*^.'^'-     ^1:* 

SCIENCE.  MFORMATION.  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 
Otmmmtrw^nmit  fw»— :  M>  www*,  Mgw  Miinir.  KWO 

3220  SydMia  it  (M  fnxn  dhraM  ctangi „..„.. Jim    1901 

3221  Uuaging nudMr nalMtalitroni  wiftiadi ...-...:...  OO.    1991 

SdOMt,  EdKMlM,  nd  Tnnpoititlti  Pisfiu:  NMcy  CanM,  Pravaa  Mwigtr,  14929 

3316      TKfmologlM  for  Dtsncy J'....  S^A   1992 

331S      liMrctty  but  aoctts  for  IndMdiah  wtm  dhalfllot „ Ita.    1993    ' 

3319      FWinl  Maflon  nmch  and  tpduntogy ..Sipt  1993  ' 

Tilwi— ■Icam  i»«  tmrtm  Tp^MHitM  PiHMc  .If  Crti^  FrHw  MMpgir.  »'«799    . 

3122      liKofnafloatKlincfogyandrH«arelt  ^      „.  JMCw9i  MTSO 

Nttniktag  to  Wflan:  to  nOonal  raiMRii  and  (dualkn  oMMrt 7.''..-.„.^..3a»  19tt^  *  '   •*' 

HKjIi partornnne* eonvullng and nrtMiHng (or Kianci (tacL papw) (poMM afl9) .    ^    ,^  3: 

Saakino  aafuOonr  Ngii  partoiiMnca  coo^wdng  (or  adanca  (tack.  papiO  (paBfcta*  WIX  2 ''     "  ^ 
3129     FadaralWtcan»niUKim(orm2ltfcantt«rtiii«ocinli«toda9»«ryar^     i     ^f^    TS»jMaa«s;  i*^* 

90»an»BaBl  aarvkaa :r..„'*gL^^J"C.M»       IWWta*,  

3127  1992  \MiMA<toMatnaonRido(knlR«Maoalninaa  and  knpicaaoai. ..:;:;... i^^HL'^rm*       fltal>W)«-'  MBC 

3128  lnia(naonalMacomnwi<caik>nanai«orlaandU.S.-EinpaMtndtlflatnkM...:.,„_:..1MC^19B3^^:  VlayCotfta  »S772 

3129  PrtvacyrtgililnconvutaitzadniailcrilafonraBon _, ^...S:i„,lim^'1>n^fim9nmtiq-  M781 


Bob  UcOonouQft 

M580 

Uctaaiauck 
JudyMgnar 

»«90 
8-6S90 

Wtaealtand 

K«tMaalo« 

BakMcOooougfi 

8-6890 
MS90 
6-6590 

PtiarJolinton 
EnBaeovan 

8-6845 

6-6882 
8-6294 

Undi  Roberts 
BbataOi  RoUmon 
IMnOopart 

84S38 
64939 
8-6937 

84790 


,  A  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPCGIAL  RESPMSOf^  ^^^^t^^^fim. 

1492      Ratting  our  vMdta  to  awa  patrotaD  Md  raduca  amMoM  .  ':       l^\^.?t  L'^.T^''*^'  '"• 

(tack,  paart  (In  oiaaa)  -  --''-"^ •?*•*  ^  »*■— -^-  ~  ->--  -  • ■  a^— 

1498     Bop«(>itatiandiK.jireluda»afc)pmantandapp9e«toGKfcpi(iaf)(Jw199^^  84270 

HIS  J5!**''»y'»*''»**Coimnlaalon(m«id«adongofcgidMW-."3;^^                                  CWiBilMy.  .            MS90 

2389  Fadaiilpaiey»wwkitoda»ak^wwrtandragrtataiolipacMcwartte>orpa»wnaad»,K»af-/^\^ 

.^        dwnanlh  (tack,  papaonwa  1992) :...^:.^.....-.::^^-..^^...:^^M$^mtmtf'  '  M590 

2680  D*ono»eMinBaganw«con^)onanJofa«adti*hfinaBtf*rtloic*fi(^' . -\  5t,w^ 

^  _      _     _ ,^-^v-V- 

pfKMdaititadrp^liiii9iB)T.v.~".Trjr,.: r.^^Z'.- ~JZ^^i^'^r«iW»iiist  -       »«9o 

22;      »5J5i|noind«»«io«ngpi*¥)nMytB)teanli{taek.papa^  -»'rv-n!-«W«6ft*iit-ft»,*'»»*'Si^  **« 

2887      MaiM  ton  «d  haatmaaw  (tack,  papw)  (Jiwa  l99qifr<...^...A-.:.r.7r^;rr4^g^^  jj^iyg^-'  84887 

niilalan  C  't,;-         .   .-^*     b^.  -,.s 

3894      •- r^  "- — ir"T^:*t  ^ndti  wrf  nfitr  rtnialMriaacinw  rnin^n  (lirt  f^jgr^^j j 

3896      tawnkal Mtpiiiii'iMMIn  (tack! il[iM'('i''pita«)'''^"»^3f!.\13S!^>,   . 

^     ..  >    .    -.:/%.-.  •  -;•'  ■rf  .U'  o 

'■•**    -  .^■•r><.*i.'i,»;nsjio-.3«iS*>.''^'* 

,-..'.   -XgiU.«"i.;Sv^'n^ 


S4iaak«eaa«iMnagainM(tacLpa(iar)(Sa(ll99Z)^«; .XJiiCl?..r^'' ft^^^liMiaaii  »4690 

IniartiDa  01  eMainantoaiiiaiil(unc9oBiprp>ldwltyriM—gania<  again  an<>»aaNa»^ 


M882 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
May  1, 1992 


CONOACU  or  THC  UNITfO  STATU 

Otte*  01  Tadnotogv  AM*um«nt 


Esflnuljd 
C<i«t                                                                                                                                         (Mlwry  to  Pro)«ct  D(i»c«or/ 

codi       ?nltmvt» ^ TAB  (Of  r»vt«w     conact 

DERGY.  MATERIALS,  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  DIVISION 

wt  KMtrliii  Pn«na:  Mw  Mair,  PrifiMi  Manftr,  t-tZ78 

RMlIng  d«v«lopnM(it  prowUng  energy  services  for  devsloptng  countries  (In  press) Delivered  Joy  Ounkeiley 

Enervy  In  deMlopIng  countrtes  (puUlshed  1/91) 

U.S.  energy  efflcMncy:  past  trends  and  future  opportunities:. Peter  Bblr 

Energy  efficiency  In  ttie  federal  govvmment  (puliUshed  5/91) 

BulMng  energy  effldsncy  On  press) DeHverMl  PiulKomar 

IndusHU  energy  effldency Miy     1992  John  Newman 

Energy  enidency  and  aleclilc  ullines June    1992  KarenLarsen 

U.S.  tiansportxaon  energy  efficiency Aug.    1992  Steve  Plotldn 

U.S.  energy  efficiency:  put  trends  and  future  opportunities Aug.    1992  PeterBlalr 

Mattiials  tecftnolooy:  intagraling  environmental  goals  witn  product  design Apr.     1992  GregEyrlng 

RenMratM  energy  tedinology:  researdi  development  and  commercial  prospects Fab.     1993  Sam  Baldwin 

AgUig  nuclear  powerplants:  life  atainment  license  extension  and  decommlssionliig Jan.     1993  RoblnRoy 

Energy  and  environmental  technology  transfer  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe Jan.     1994  AlanCrane 

.  Tedaelegy,  ane  Efliploynenl  Profnac  Aatrey  Buym.  Pragmn  Manager,  S-SS4S 

1217  Technology  opportunities  tor  economic  conversion  (in  coordination  wTth  ISC /1318) Nov.     1992  KltlyGIBnian 

After  ttw  Cold  War  Dvlng  with  knver  defense  spending  (published  2/92) 

1218  U.S.-Mexico  trade,  technology,  and  Investment May     1992  JohnAllc 

1219  American  industry  and  the  environment  Implications  for  trade  and  U.S.  compattlvwtss June    1993  Wkndell  Retcher 

Trade  and  environment  (tiack.  paper)  (under  1AB  review) Delivered  Mndell  Hetcher 

1220*     tiMBnatlonal coipondons and  U.S.  technology  tnsa Apr.     1994  wmamKaller 

MeiMdaaal  Sacarty  8K  CMBaana  PraraK  Maa  8ka>,  Pratnai  Maaaiw,  KtMS 
1315      Technologies  for  SWHT  agreamart: 

Wrtllcallan  technologies:  measures  for  monitoring  compliance  with  the  SIART  treaty 

(ctassMad  report  pubOshad  7/90)  (indasslflad  report  published  12/90) 
Resaaith  and  davetopment  (or  coapanUva  aims  control  measures  (pubWiad  Si91) 
Aaiftl  siivaaanca  In  imanKonH  agreements  (published  7/91) 
Uoflttortng  imM  on  saa-liunched  cnte  mtssilas  (dasstflad  report  dalvNad  7/91) 

(undassldad  sunvnaiy)  (May  1992) IbrnKnas 

1318      Managing  die  Nation's  defense  Induatrtalstranglhin  a  diant^saeurilyanvkoimant 

(In  coordhaOon  wtw  (Tin217) M^    iggt       JKkNunn 

Aiquflbig  to  a  new  aecurtty  envtronmanc  the  dalMise  technology  aod  MuMM  baaa 

chalange  (back,  pver)  (pubished  2/91) 
American  m«aiy  power  (utin  needs,  future  choices  (back,  paper)  (publthediorai)  -^ 

Radedgnlng  defense:  planrtng  tha  transmon  to  the  (uture  ^'^' 

U.S.  defense  tachnology  (puUkhad  7/91) 
The  Frandi  datanaa  Muatiy:  lessons  m  restructuring  (back,  paper)  (Jim  199Z)  r->-i' 

Poica  body  armor  standvdi  and  testing  (undarlAB  review) IMMnT  MtoCabtwn 

VMune 2: Appendcas ttt/    US. 

ProManBon  of  weapons  o(  maa*  destiucKac  ,.y-^...   .:  eenUEpstalii 

Assessing  the  threat NftC^  191^'  ^ 

Policies  (Of  Government  Action Oct     190 

Earth  obsarvidon  systems Oct     198S        R^WBIanison 

HEAI7H  AND  UFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 
M>  AWaBasB  Praiw  Mdaal  9m0L,  tnwm  Maaatar.  MOT 

Nm  dff/ekjpiiMili  In  neurosdanca:  OvMUakowsky 

Nnroloridiy:  Idandfyino  and  eonmAio  polsofla  of  the  narvooa  syitHB  (pubMMd  MO) 
Neural  graMntrrepMngOMbrtti  and  spkai  cord  (puHWiadfttO)  - '^^     - 

BioiagicatifiyanclMpiGaiioaBlwiw««nv(puHMad«9i)  *■■'     -■'' 

Tlie  bMo)^  baHa  » inartiUnaaa Jtit^  IMf-    l4anMF" 

Cysflc iHwalt:  implcilQBi  ot popUMtai soaanino (iii press) ..! DaMntf  RabynMMml 

eanaOctaatlno.  and  OMllccoinalafi:ias)«i  Ota  sunny  (back.  p9ar)(Jdy  1982)... >.„    ?  ^''^••' '.  '  UUHame 
Ganedciesano,  and  haMailnawan:raai«s  of  a  survey  (tack,  papal)  (June  198Z) RoaymMMH 

Rasaatch  on  rtak  atiesamanl  of  chamfer  caidnogena M.    1(n       MHgarat  McUugMn 

Tedndoglas  for  in>M«anlng  the  root  causes  of  substance  abuia  and  addcHoa Jar  19M'      IMnO'Coanar 

ad  llaaawiMa  Riiaanai  Piagwae  WrterPartaa.  Piatwea  Mieaiir,  MBa  "^ 

A  new  lacftnoloolcal  era  for  Anierteanagik:iituia:  issues  and  chokae  (or  the  "goa  (In  press)..  DaMiad  MkaPNHpa 

Agriodbnlraaaarch  »d  tachnology  banaiar  pdldae  (or  the  199QI  (pubished  3^0) 
U.S.  dtty  Indusby  at  a  crassroads;  bioMehnology  and  poUcy  cholcas  (piMstaad  S/91) 
Agriculural  commodnes  as  IndusbM  ra»  m^artals  (pubOshed  S/91) 

/yitteitfuial  altainllves  to  coca  pndudlan Apr.     1902       PaMdaDtnna 

NonHndgenous ^ledas  m  the  Unltad  States Sept   1982        PhyWaWlnda 

Piagraa:  Clyda  BabMy,  PragraB  Maagar,  S-6B90 

2203      Monltortng  oamandatad  veteran  studes  (mandated  ongoing  actlvltlas) Mandatad  HaHan  Selband 

2222      Drug  labeling  In  developing  counbles— phase  I  (published  12/88) 

Drug  labeling  In  developing  countries— phase  II Sept   1982        Bob  McOonough/ 

HeHen  Gelband 


Phone 
No. 


1126 
1127 


1128 
1129 
1130 
1131" 


1319 
1320 

1321 

ilalM 
2315 

2320 


2321 
2322 


2118 


2118 
2119 


8^267 

8^260 

84288 
84273 
84271 
M275 
8-6260 
8-6270 
8-6274 
8-6285 
84422 


84353 

84345 
84352 
84352 
84434 


84430 
84446 


84426 
84428 

84448 
84678 


84690 
8-6682 
84890 
84897 
84692 

8^21 


84515 
84533 


84590 
8-6590 


aOTEOMw 
AnPHOMbtr 

•  HuBiumi  tf  V!Wi  T^g  iiKcUiu 
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2231  Gonmmtnt  poilclM  ina  pnamacMidcal  R&D July     1992 

2232  EvAbOoo  (K  ON  Ongon  MtdkaU  Propool  (bi  pnn) DdMrad 

2233  HomihMvwiouiandlinnuiKmninnMdnqtliwiplMundM'tlitMailcaitpngnm: 

Outptflmt  IfflmunoscninntM  draoa  hkIm'  Madcara  (pultthtd  1091) 

Harm  drag  litfwion  tlMnpy  un(Mr  Uidcara  (In  pnss) Dellwred 

2234  TKhnology,  tnsunm,  md  ON  ImMi  cm  tyitiro Jan.     1993 

2235  ^^JsdMtl  ntpoiw  to  AD&  oongramoml  InuM Ongoing 

i,i,^/f^  Parltil  bang  only:  (CMttctPratKtDtndor  tor  oOmt  mat) 

>J  n^       HowtwM«ril[««HRIionADS/HV<lMmcoati«)uttdtool)MrtWdi7(strtpa|)*r) 
>>^j(3l  (pul)iittMd«gO)     . 

TIw  eftecUvMMSs  of  drug  alxi»  trtalmmt  (stUT  pap«r)  (pubiMwd  9/90) 

^fl^  »T1w  ddhltlon  of  ADS  (tack.  paiMr)  (May  1992) 

^"^^       HIV  in  the  rwaltti  car*  woftiplaa  (tack.  pa|Mr)(pul)lshsd  10/91) 
1  <^  ^  ^  "SngltHBa"  naadM  and  ^ngM  tor  tta  prawndon  of  HIV  imong  ln)acllng 

drug  unfi(tack.  papaO ■Ii'y    1992 

2238  OafmtvaflMddnaandttMUMatniidcaitKhnalogy S«pt   1993 

Who  flH  matpradlca  datana?  (tack,  papar)  (May  1992)  DTP 
2237      lnlamal)o>Ml  JWwatitaa  in  liaallti  taclinokigy,  wrvlcaa  and  econonto Jdy    19B3 

2239  PoOcy  bauaa  In  ttw  pravanHon  and  tiaatmani  of  ostsoporosls Sapt   1992 

(k)st  enactlvanasa  of  scraaning  tor  oataoporosis  (taclL  paper)  (SapL  1992) 

SCIENCE,  INFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 
OcaiM  mi  EflritMBaat  Pregrw:  Bak  Nftlack,  Pngna  Managar.  S-«(SO 

3220  Systams  at  risk  tiom  cUmata  ctanga Juna    1993 

3221  Managing  nuclear  matsttals  trofli  wartieads Oct     1993 

Sdaoca,  Etfacitloa,  and  TrantporlaUon  Pragnoi:  Haaqr  Caisaa,  Ptagnm  Managar,  8-M20 

3316      Tedmoiogies  (or  literacy Sapt   1992 

3318  Intardty  bus  access  tor  IndvMualt  with  dlsatnittles Mar.    1993 

3319  Aviadon  research.  iBchnoiogy  development  and  Implementadon:  iooldng  to  tta  future Sapt   1993 

Taieaaaaalcitlea  and  Ceapalliig  Tackaaiaiiaa  Praima:  JIa  Curllo,  Pre«ram  Maoagar,  M78a 

3122      Information  technotogy  and  tesaatdt 

Networking  tta  Nadon:  the  naUonal  research  and  education  natvrark May    1902 

High  performance  computing  and  natwortdng  for  science  (back,  paper)  (putdshad  9/89) 
Seeldng  soiudona:  high  performance  computing  tor  sdenc*  (back,  paper)  (pubiiahed  3A1) 

3124      Hnding  a  hal^K*:  computer  softwan,  IniaUeduil  pnperty,  and  the  chalenga  of 

technological  change  (bi  pran) ^t Dalvttad 

3126  FMaraitalecommunkatlona  for  the  21st  catttiry:  transforming  the  delivery  of 

government  servicas Juna    19S3 

3127  1992  Wbrld  Administration  Radio  Conferenca  out:omss  and  ImpAollons FM.     19B9 

3128  Intamadonai  taiecommunkatkMis  networks  and  U.S.  competltlvensss  In  Informatkn 

servkas'deiiyery Fab.     1998 

3129*     Privacy  lights  m  compulBftzad  nadkal  Information May    1993 

Q^^  ^  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

1492      RadilngoMervehidas  to  save  pelroieuffl  and  reduce  emissions 

(back,  paper)  (under  XU  lavlsw) 

1498      Bkipotymers  and  research,  devetopment  and  appilctfons  (tack.  papaO  (June  1982) 

Dhrlalai  8 

2179      Tropical  rain  forest  tachnoiogles  and  bioloi^dhwsity  (tack,  paper)  (May  1992).. 

2212      Prospectivs  Payment  AssessmsM  Commission  (mandatad  ongoing  adMty) 

2218      Physician  Payment  Revlmi  Commission  (mandahid  ongoing  acttvtty) 

2389      FMeialpoikry  Issues  In  ttadevelopmsnl  and  regulalloflcfspectai  car*  units  for  persons  wdh 

dementia  (back,  paper)  (May  1992) 

2680      Design  of  case  management  component  of  a  ledenBy  mandated  kMiHirm 
management  can  program: 

Selecting  case  management  (iMCk.  paper)  (Sept  1992) 

I  nterface  of  case  management  fundKHN  prawUed  by  caae  nonagameni  agency  and  by  aarvica 

provMars  (bKk.  paper)  (Sapt  1992) 

2682      TtamenopauaaihoiinoMreplacamant  therapy  and  womao^  health  (iMck.  paper)  (kipiaaa)..' 

2684      klenllfytng  and  uimuliio  pulmonary  tadcanis  (tack,  paper)  (In  pr*as)  DTP 

2887      Medkal  lasts  and  haaMMotaran  (back,  paper)  (May.  1992)  DTP ^ 

DhrlsieaC 

3894  Analysis  of  daamipwarltartheallh  and  saiMy  and  naclaarvmapomcofflplax(lMck.p;!iiai) 

(Juna  1992) ■ 

3895  Ctamical  weapons  destruction  (back,  paper)  (May  1992) 


Judy  Wagner 
Balne  Power 
Balna  Power 


Denlaa  Dougherty 
MkhaHGiuck 


KaUaMaskw 


KtfeMaakMr 


Holyeaito 
JoycaBnnday 


8-6590 
8^90 
8^90 


8-6590 
8-6590 


Bob  McOonough 

8-6590 

MkhaelGluck 
Judywagnar 

8^90 
8^590 

Hedan  Galband 
KaHaMaslow 
Bob  McOonough 

8-6590 
8«90 
8^90 

Roslna  Blartaum 
Peter  Johnson 
Emilia  Govan 

8-6845 
8-6862 
8-6294 

Unda  Roberts 
EdRhPage 
Kevin  Depart 

8-6938 
8*939 
8-6937 

JhnCumn 

8-6760 

JoHi  Wiraton 

8-6789 

FredWbod 
OaridWy* 

8-6790 
8-6945 

VatyCotita 
Paula  Bnianlng 

84772 
8-6781 

Stave  Ploadn 
SfegEyjlng 

8*275 
8*270 

AKsonHeee 
Baine  Power 

8*516 
8*590 
8-6590 

6'6590 


8^90 

8*590 
»*882 

8*140 
u-iNjOf 


PtHrJobnaofl 


8*862 
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^GOING  ASSESSMENTS 
April  1, 1992 


ci)iii»«m  or  TMt  Murm  irtni 

<<TlChllllU|||  AaMMHMi 


Com 
codi 


Cstiiiuiid 

(MKwyto  Praftet  DhKtor/ 

.  eicrgy;  materials,  and  international  security  division 

■<  iMMMiPnpMt  Mw  IWr.  Prima  Mmhw,  S^zn 

FiMing(l«««lo|)nMntpr«Mng«M(gys«ivlcMfDr<]iv«loplnaco(inlrtH(lnpnn) OaOvcnd  JoyDunlwIiy 

Enwgy  In  dMlO(ttig  countrtM  (puUlslKd  1/91) 
-U.S.  Mttgy  tffldtncy:  pMt  tnndtand  (ulun  opixxtunMac. PMirBliir 

/Cmgy  tfflcKncy  In  th*  Mtm  govHimiM  (puttolMd  5/91) 

>8<MnB  (nagy  (fflcKncy  0n  pren) IMvtfid  PiulKomor 

^nduMrW  toMtiy  iffldtncy Apr.     1982       JohnNnman 

Erargy  MdMcy  and  Metric  uOMM Jun*    1982        KtnnUrsin 

U&tianqMfMlooMMfgytlMmqr Aag.    1982        SttMPtofldn 

U&«iMigyinclMEy:pMttnnds*adfubnapportunMn Aug.    1982        PgtwBWr 

IMHMlMtfnalogy:ba^|radiio<m(nnniMlalgoil*w(lti  product  dMign Apr.     1992        GngEyilng 

flaiMiMi  MiMgy  Minaloay:  ratMRli  dMtopnwnt  and  comnwrclil  pntptcti Fab.    1983       SamBakMn 

Aging nud«arpo—plii<i,  Ml aHilnniint.  lanM a»l»nslon and dacommtetonlng Jat     1983        RottnRoy 

Ta^iMiigf ,  ni  DMWfBHt  Pn^ME  AMdray  Ivynii  PriffMi  MMsgaf « (■6848 
TacliKlogy(VP<)(turtti«sft)racofNnilcconvtndanOncooninatlonwttlilSCM318) Uay    1992        NityGllman 

Alkr  OM  Cold  mr  Ivlng  wtth  kiwtr  datans*  spendng  (pubOstwd  2/92) 

U.S.-Mi)dcotrada.lachnalogy,andinv«$tnMnt Uiy    1982       JohnAfic 

AnMitcanlndustiyandltwanvlronnMntlinpacaIlonstortndaandU.S.conip«tttlvanass Juna    1993       WIndal  Ratcher 

Ttida  and  anvmmnanl  (tack.  p^)aO(undarlAB  review) Dalvarad  Mkndal  Hatcliar 

I  Sacatraid  Ctaaana  Pragraa:  AIM  Ska«,  Pngini  Maoagar.  M449 
TacttMlogIa*  for  START  agraamani: 

\Mlcdlon  taciiwtoglaa:  mauuraa  (or  nwnHoring  cofnpaanca  with  fla  START  tmi^ 
(ctaalflad  report  putMMd  7/90)  (undaaUM  report  pubUitiad  12/90) 

Raaaardi  and  davalopmaM  for  cooparadva  vms  cortnil  maasures  (pubMiad  5/91) 

Aanal  aurvaOanca  in  inianiatlonal  agraamania  (pubUshad  7/S1) 

MomiDitng  ImNi  on  aa»ttunctiad  crdaa  mtmaa  (daaafllad  report  dalvarad  7/9^ 

"  (undaaalflad aummaiy)  (Apr.  1982) TboiKim 

Managing  tha  NaOon'a  datanaa  induatital  atianglMn  a  changing  lacurity  anvlranmant 

(la  ooordhBdoR  wUi  [TE #1217) AfT.    IMC      JMkNaa 

Adjuailng  to  a  ntw  aacurtty  aMtrooreait  flia  dalaisa  iBctnology  and  hvlualrial  bna 
I Inlanua (ta >  w)  [(iuMliliail IfDI)  "•'',''''?'.'''!. 

AmartMirtaarrpowar(ia«aHa«>.fai«»cliofcae(badLpapar)(puM^  ' 'v  /  .•;  ,^ 

Radaatgatag dilMaa: plannlag ttaa Iraflilfoa to tha future  >fV  '  .v^^^'  '' 

U.&dalanaaiadn«logy(puUiliad7/9l)  '^ 

Tha  Francii  diMnaa  Induatiy:  laaaooa  la  raatiwturing  (back,  papar)  (Apr.  1982)  r^'-:.: 

Poica  body  aimor  aandardi  and  taaing Apr.    19K' 

_  VWuaaZiAppaalcaa Apr.    19K  " 

ProAlaraflon  of  waapona  of  niaa  daatntctkac  '>:  ^'s^- 

./Aaaaaatag  tiM  thraa M.    1888    .     , 

/PoMaator6o«anmant/Moa Oct     1988 

Eaftb  obaarretlon  ayriam Oct    isn       RiyWaamaan 

HEAOH  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION        ^^       _ 
hatlaai  Piagwa:  Wlctoal  8aa0^  Prapwa  Mwaga.  m78 

Nair  davalopBianta  In  nauroactwea:  Darid  IMowatqr 

Naiiutuikliy:  klHttyii^  and  corttioflng  polaois  of  Hw  narwua  aystani  (publatiad  4/W) 
Neural  giaflbig.  npatalng  tta  bnki  and  aplmi  cord  (putAatiad  MO)  ...■ 

Btologicali1iyllunclnvictfonfartliawartar(pHbtaliadM1)                               "       '  "^   c>^i>-  ^  -  ' 
The  Mdogialttaala of  mental inaaa.... Jmb   19at>^ 

Cysilc  Bttiualt  inplcalonB  of  popiMton  fcraantag Ape.    Utt'-^ 

eanalcMtog,  and  ganatecaunaatocraaulti  of  aiwvay  (back,  paper)  (Juna  1882) 

Genefcieathig.  and  l—amaaeirrewm  of  a  amvey  (Hack,  paper)  (1%  1982) '"*    <^  ^    . 

Raaaaict)  on  rfak  ataeaamaet  of  cftemlcal  cafdnogana Fife;    1983  ~ 

Tadwologlaa tor  unJwuawlwg me  root  cauaa  of  audelancaafluw  and  adacaan ....... ....Jaa.  198e«    (MaffCoanor 

a  naaaMMe  Raaeaaaa  naaanc  VaMr  Partaei*  Piayia  Heiageri  v4B29 
Anewlacbnaloglcalan(orAinertcanaoilctitun:laaunandcholcafortlia  Wa(lnpnea)..  DatMand- 

Agrtculim  neaaidi  Mid  tacfuniogy  haflafar  poilclaa  for  the  1990a  (puUiatiad  3/90) 

U.S.  dafcy  induatiy  at  a  croasroadK  bMaduHlaoy  and  polkry  dwlcaa  (puMWiad  5/91) 

Agilcutunl  conrnodtlaa  a  Induetrtil  rw  nutartala  (puWshed  6A1) 
Foreat  nrvica  planning:  accommodating  usai,  pnxludng  outputs,  and  suatMnlng 

acosyslara  (In  praa) DalMcad  RoaaGoite 

Forast  Sarvica  plapning:  setting  strategic  diractlon  under  RRt  (published  7^ 

Agricultural  iltematlva  to  coca  production Apr.     1992        Patricia  Durana 

Non-lndganoui  spades  In  tha  umtad  Statn Sept   1992        PhylHaWlndto 

Pregraa:  l^tyde  Baerayi  Pregraai  Menafart  (6590 

Monitottno  ol  mandatad  veteran  studes  (irandatad  ongoing  acdvlttea) Mandated  Hellen  Selband 

Drug  labeling  In  developing  countrtes— phase  I  (puUishad  12/88) 

Drug  labeling  In  developing  count]1as — phase  II May     1992        Bob  McOonough/ 

Hellen  Gelband 


Phone 
No. 


1126 
1127 


1128 
1129 
1130 


1217 

1218 
1219 


1315 


1318 


84267 

(6260 

(6266 
(6273 
8-8271 
(6275 
(4280 
M270 
M274 
8-6285 

64353 

8-6345 
6-6352 
64352 


(«430 


1319 
1320 

1321 


2315 


2320 


2321 
2322 


2116 


2117 


2118 
2119 


.'03 


(4428 
(4428 

(4448 

(6876 


64882 

(4680 
(4697 
(4882 

64S21 


(4520 

(4515 
84533 

(4590 

84590 


d  MMiy  « ItM  «« to  IM  OIX  DtMB. 
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.231 

2233 


2234 
2236 

2237 
2230 


JudyWIgMr 
EWmPowH' 
BainPowar 


OmIm  OouglMrty 
JudyVMgmr 


3220 
3221 


3316 

3318 

3316 

T( 

3122 


3124 
3126 


3127 
3128 


1482 

1466 


2179 
2212 
2218 
2368 

2680 


2682 
2684 
2667 


IB  APS:  congwWiql  "w" Onggfesa  Mdwiatack 

'  Maidi  00  ADSMV  dknM  cvMtaM  to  oOmt  (W(h7  (Mff  |a|w) 

ni  MMlMntM  o«  drag  atat  ttMtMoC  (Ml  p^MT)  OMl*M  MO) 

'nwMnliMa(A08(liKk.|a|ar)(«pr.19S2) 

MV  la  Om  MMi  cm  Mrtptn  (tack.  pv«)  (piMMd  1W1) 

aoviramMt  poldM  aod  pMnMGMW  RtD Apr.    1982 

EwiwllM«ftlMOngaalMUdPrapoHl(mv1Ura«lM) Mvmd 

Horn  Hnvmon  and  iHHWMWwnMlM  dn«  ttaniM  undir  Am  itMcin  pngnnt 

Ooiptfaat  ImnwMMVpnMlM  dtuga  undar  MaOcan  (puHWwd  1W91) 

Noma  (Srag  Wuahm  aanpy  undar  Midcara  (In  praaa) DaOvtnd 

TadiMlogy.  tnaunnea,  and  tti  haam  can  ayitain Jan.    1883 

DannanamadUraandttMuaaodnadcallKluialogy SapL  1993 

yWlw  naa  malpfadlca  datana?  (tack,  papar)  (May  1692)  DIP 

Wan—onnanawncailnhaaWilaclBology.aanteaaandaRinomlca Ji<!<    1993 

Pc8cylaauailnBiapwvanaonandlna»inantoroalaoporoala SapL  1982 

CoatanadtMnanof  acraankio  tor  oatMponM  (tack.  p«par)(Sapt  1992) 

SCIENCE.  INFORMATION,  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

wA  EmvmmmI  Pimrk  bw  HUmI^  Pra^nB  inMfWi  *4lH 

SyatMmtfiiakfmndknalaciaflga Juna   1983 

ManastngnudaarnHlMWafraniwaitiMk Oct    1993 

EdKMiaif  Md  TranpaiWlai  nigiidL  NoHcy  CwaM^  Pngras  Msatg^*  84828 

Tachndoolas  tor  Karacy Sapt  1992 

miardty  tMS  acc«»  tor  IndMduals  wIVi  dmtiilltlvs Mar.  1993 

AvWk>nraseaidi,tschnologydav«lopni«nt  and  ImplanMnlallon:  looking  to  thatUbn Sapt  1993 

iMlctfaa  aid  Caaprtkf  Tactaalaila  Pragn*:  JMi  Cnfla,  Pnfna  Muagar,  »«788 
toformallon  tachnology  and  fasaardi 

Naiwortdngtha  Nation:  thanalkinaintaaich  and  aducatlonnatvHxk May    1982 

M(^  partwmanca  compudng  and  nahMMldng  tor  adanea  (bKk.  papar)  (putMad  9M) 

Saaung  aoluBanc  Mgh  pailoniianGa  computing  tor  Klanca  (badi.  p^itf)  (piMalMd  3A1) 
Hnang  a  baimca:  compuiar  softmn,  InMadml  propaity,  and  tha  ctolanga  c( 

tadnototfcal  dnnga  (hi  pnaa) DaiMnd 

Fadam  Maconumnkatlona  tor  ttw  2lat  caiduy:  tiancioniiing  tha  daftmy  o( 

gwinmaat  aaivlcaa .V. Jh»  1993 

1982  MMdAdmMatiaflanRadtoCanMrancaoulconwa  and  linp8calona Fati    1988 

Irtamafloni  Macommunkaaona  natworis  and  U.S.  compadawnaaa  In  MOimBon 

aan4c«di8»«y .Rb.    1983 

^  DIRECTOR-APPROVED  SPECIAL  RESPONSES 

Reikviiant  of  oUar  vaMdac:  IM  aflUancy  &  aotalon  raducflon  iMnaflh 

_(tM*.  papat)  (*pr.  1982)  •••:••••••; ■_■■■_ • ' 

Dtopol)Wiart  and  iwdarett,  d^wtopwapt.  awd  ipp8callom  (back,  papai)  (Apr.  VUUf 

8 

pBptalfikttoraallKliHckiglaaandbk)loglcal(Mnlly(tadL|yO(Ma^  _ 

RuipacSva  Piymant  Aaaaiiniant  ConvniaakNi  (iiiaiMMad  onodng  acd^4!y) «...  MHnMad 

RiyaUaB  Piymanl  Ravtpv  ComnriaaMNi  (iiiaiKlatMl  ongotag  aUlvfly) MnMad 

FWam  polcy  laaaaa  In  Itii  davdopmaX  and  itgiMoa  of  apacW  can  Mil  tor  panoM  (Mb 

damanMa  (11*.  p^)ar)  (Apr.  1992)...... 

Daaign  of  caM  nvnaoaffiafll  conporant  of  a  fadardly  tnandMad  hM^^HiR 

RtanaQafliant  can  prognnt  

fldactlng  caaa  managamart  (jmk.  papar)  (Apr.  1992) 

hilaitartof  CMamaiiagawiartliwcMoBapfwfctadbycMafflaiMgaiwaiitagancyaBdtyaaffdo 

protMara  (back,  papar)  (S^X.  199Z) 

of  manopauaa  (bipnas) - ■•••••■ 

ricantrolngpdnonaiyta*anla  (back.  pap«)aipnaa)  DTP ^ ^         . 

MdhaaBhbMnn(bKk.papaO(Mv-1982)afm ■''^>'^ 

e  -  -'■■<fi^if.-^'r' 

Coiti  of  R4D  (at«  mme)  (Apr.  1982) W      -:s;.v«. 

AnalyalaafdaaMpimlw^baalkMdaaMyandnuclaaraMpomconplR^HdLpapai)         .,*«:::<; 

(Mv  1982) ---  -^ 

-   ■     -     (bKk.  papar)  (Apr.  1992) vsi 


fr«90 


KattaMaakw 
Bob  McOonough 


Roalna  BlaibtMl 
Patar  JotnoQ 
EnMaemao 

UndaRobaits 

EdRhPw 

KavlnDopart 

JmCwtn 


■  ^  —  ■**     ■  *  -  - 

jOBivtfinnon 

Rvd  Wtootf 
iMdWya 

VHyCoM* 


3682 

3894 


3866      Cbanlcal 


»«90 
H690 
8-6690 


84590 
64590 

64590 
64690 
^6690 


64882 

84294 

8*6936 
84839 
84937 

84760 


64788 
64790 


847T2 


HMSrlOMli 

Sng^fibiO 

M27S 
84270 

Mmr  Him 

BifeNPoaMr 

ClydaBMiy 

84516 
84590 
64590 

lUiMaahNr 

84590 

lumitmkm. 

64690 

IMaHiatoar 
IMMHaMi 
Hol^aMi 
JotdiBnilliir 

84690 
64682 

64140 
M887 

'V-Oi<[TapPi«iimn 
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ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 
March  2, 1992 


Com                                                                                                                         (Mvwyto          PrattctOnclDr/ 
TMtorwKtwr     conlKt 

BERGX  MATBIIALS,  AND  INTERNATlONiU.  SECURfTY  DiVISiON 
*.  mm*  MMifw,  Mzn 

1128  FMkiaiMMtopnNntpniiUngmwwMntcKldrdMkivingcouniiiMpnpnn) Mhmd  J«vOuila(l(y 

EMigy  M  dtvrioplng  enatrtM  (puHtlnd  1/91) 

1127      U5.«iww«incltncy:pMttniKiiand(uliii«an>artijrttltK. PMwBMr 

Emrgy  KldMicy  In  ItM  Mtral  govKimM  (puUWMd  &/B1) 

BiMno  Miniy  MUMCy  (ki  prm) DaMrad  PidKonNr 

MuttM  MMgy  MdMcy Mv.    1982  JahnNiMnM 

EnMWtfUMByMdtMcMcaWM JUM    1982  KUMljnM 

.     U&taMpa(ttlm«mnviaMMcy Aug.  19«2  StMPtoddn 

as.«MqyMdMB)rpaittitadiiadMmon)ortifWH Aug.  1902  PMwBWr 

112a      MmM  Mnotogy:  liavMno  •wAvnmMW  go*  wtth  pcoduct  (Mgn Apr.  1902  GngEyrtng 

1129  Rin«nM*wtVtKiiMk)irrMMicbdi«MpmMtindconimitWpnM|Meli M.  1983  SmiBttMn 

1130  Aging  iM*vp«Miqtt«c  Mi  tfittnMatilcMMMttmion  and  dtcoinntoMii^ Jw.  1983  RoMiRoy 

MMfei;  TMfeHlHr.  aM  EMl^MMl  l>MfnK  JMrn  inn.  Pltna  IIM|W.  »«M« 

1217  TKftnol<igy(VpartuMaitoicanan*canM(d(m(lncooniniUoawmilSCf13iq       Hiy    1982        NByGamn 

AAm- ttw  Cok)  Wk  Mng  wtm  lowtr  dahnu  sprndng  (putHlslwd  2/92) 

1218  U.SL-MDdca  Iradt,  Minolooy,  aid  InvistnMnt Miy    1992       JolmAllc 

1219  An»ricaalndustiyandth>anv«rDnnMntinipacaUoiafortndaandU.S.coiiipftlliv«nwi Jun*    1993       Wkndefl  Hatcher 

Ttdnology  and  wnlnmnent  (bKk.  pipar)  (Mv.  1 9S2) 
ManiMlnil  Sacrty  mt  Ci— awa  Pritw:  All »«»,  Pnptm  ttmafu,  H«4» 
1315      Tadinala0aafarSnRTagnanHat 

yMactfanlBGMMloglac  nianini  for  morJtntng  convtanc*  wtth  tha  SMtT  ttMly 
(dMdaad  rapot  putMiad  7/90)  (immfflad  raport  pubSshad  12/90) 

Raaawdi  and  davahipnaM  for  coniMiMta  anns  control  maasuns  (putMMd  S/B1) 

Aartal  aurvaOanc*  In  ManoOonal  agmniants  (putMiad  7/91) 

MoiaDrtiglnMana*Haunctiadc>ult*intaMa(unciisaHiadtununaty)(lnpnM)....„.IMKind  ItanKan* 

1317  TaciBfltogyaealn(ttan«tnc«iractalngaactif1ty(a«al)lngial«aa*) ;.'.....„....  Dalwinir  -       IbtvUnbaq) 

Tadwclogyagalnai  lateimiL tl>a  Fadaial  affort  (puMWiad 7/91)  -  v^v,?!- \.'    ^  - 

1318  lhnaging«wNadoa'$da(»ns«lndwtrialstnngttilnactangingsacumyanvtrantfianr  '  ' '■  -«^. 

(h  coonlnaiaa  «Wi  riE  ^217) ^mt.mti  .    tetHwa 

Ad|»ifln8tBiiiwraacurt»an<*BBma«i:thaaatinia>acftnotoflyandlni>liWbM»  '?  .^^j^'---^-^,-  - . 

eMH«ga(tiEk.pap(r)(P«(Mwl2/91)  «...  • 'iv/i.-i'.^-.^:^^':-    - 

AMitcMMBafypaMrMn«a«k,fubncliaic«a(liaGk.papaO(piMatMd1<Mt)  -^   ;>^  t%;  ,:  v^K"- 
RadaalgMndMinaKpl— l>gi>a>awWentol»iaft<uw  -^-^-itiii^kPii.-   ■ 

UJS.  aafcnai iacl«oliia»  (piMilmi 7/91)  -^i^rts^ii' 

Tki  Franm  dahsM  MKty:  laaMM  to  iMMcUtag  (back,  papar)  (Mr.  1981) 

^^*      g«*yt?»»— "^  ««■■*»*  "^IwyB  I- ■ M 

132D      AiMfiion  of  waapdNi  of  flMi  daalradtaR •'.,•.  Oct/-  IfSft!!^ 

1321      Eartk  otaanaiaa  ayiMM .......^....^:..>........  Oct    1881^     Rqr« 

««JH  wio  ure  soBicES  Divisiawfj*  -^^='^*-:' 

IMtiieaiA|plMlla«Pil8nH:MMMiaMgkntfnallniBar,B«78  ..V't^*;"  <°^       f^'''' 

2315      NavdwalapmniBloiwnaciancK  ^-'-     -^       DiMUakDwiky 

llain«o*ly:Uanaiytaoaadcortnflngpalsoisof8Mn*rvaaity(taa{pdMMd«90)r   ^'^Vt''^  <^^:r>' 

Naonignnairni«'ringtatntoandqftalconl(puUatiadMO)  <"  ti?'-:-!:::  :^^ 

eh*)gicalrtqfltnKlni*MknafarflH«mkar(puUahadtm)  .    /^^.^.--'o'.Sa^u^^'^^r 

1lNblclo«albMiaafinaatil«Ma« ...Uk.    tH»—  (jwiHat' 

2320  CyaactferaairiMplcMaMofpapMMaaaenantag M 

Cawfc  lailrij,  and  await  co— alow:  wdto  af  aauivay  (ttt.  p^O  (■!■»  1«g) 

GanMeMtaB.airiMnihainKna«laflfawn«y(back.papao(lftyl982). -."  X"     ^ 

2321  RaMaMlicartakaaaaaiMatofdianlcalcaRtaegana Nh^^isai^-i 

2322  TadMola0MfaraadHpMn«Roatoraatc*uaaaofat««nBaatua*MdaddMtai ...Jai  ISieVlMiOrCaMar 

2118     An»af>irtwnln»alawiwTSlcanagrtci*iw:laauaaandclrtcaatellia'9e»qipwai^  mmnm» 

AgrioManlraaaaidi  aid  WMKtogymaaiirpoldaaftirttia  1990a  (puMahad  MO)  -     '  -   «^    '.  ^  v /^^^.^^A^;- V 
aS.difeylnd«a«yalaa«aanada;lMad>M*igyandpalGycMc«a(pubMad&«l)     ^     .       -r:  v   Tf   -     ' 
Agrica8Mnlconino(«waaladualiMra»nttiariab(puMMiade/»l)  ~"  -^ 

2117  RMMtaanfea planning accoaraodatag una, pixidudngoulpula, and tuatrifltag  --';tv  :£...■.-?,  ^;^^t'... 

acoayaiaaa  (to  pnta). 0aBMn84;  Raaafltrti;.. 

Fo«aat  Sank*  planntog:  saBkg  maagk  dbadkm  undar  RM  (puiMUMd  7/90) 

2118  /Igrlcdhm  atanodm  to  coca  pradncflon Apr.    1982  PlktdaOwana 

2119  NoiWnlganoua|pKlaa  to  tha  Unttad  Statoa Sapl   1982  PtyflaWlndto 

HwMk  PrsfraK  Clyw  BOTMfa  PivyvH  mtn^ju,  ^w09 

2203      Monitoiino  Of  n«andatodv«ttranaulas(mandztad  ongoing  actlvltlOT) Mandalad  HalanGaltand 

2222      Oiug  labefing  In  daviloping  couitilai — pitasa  I  (puUlshad  1 2/88) 
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Question  #16:    To  what  degree  do  Congressional  requesters 

sometimes  try  to  strongly  influence  the  results  of 
your  work?  Please  describe  generally  the  kinds  of 
situations  that  arise. 


It  is  actually  quite  rare  for  a  requesting  House  or  Senate  Committee 
to  attempt  to  influence  one  of  OTA's  reports. 

As  described  elsewhere  (e.g.,  Question  #9),  OTA  has  a  number  of 
review  mechanisms  to  get  comments  from  experts  and  interested  parties 
during  the  writing  of  an  OTA  report,  but  the  requesters  are  never  given 
access  to  the  final  report  until  it  is  complete.  OTA  works  very  hard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  to  frame  the  overall  project  and  is  responsive  to  the 
requesting  committee's  needs.  Once  the  project  begins,  however,  there  is 
no  mechanism  for  the  requesting  committee  to  influence  the  conclusions  of 
a  study  though  OTA  stays  in  close  touch  with  the  requesters  throughout 
the  study  to  be  sure  the  appropriate  issues  are  covered.  Not  allowing 
requesters  to  influence  the  outcome  is  a  policy  that  we  make  explicit  to  the 
requesting  committees  at  the  initiation  of  a  project.  Committees  and  their 
staffs  that  use  OTA  a  great  deal  are  generally  quite  comfortable  with  this 
situation.  Committees  sometimes  do  not  request  a  study  when  they  are 
told  that  they  cannot  affect  the  outcome. 

Occasionally,  we  have  the  experience  that  a  requesting  committee 
will  seek  to  review  our  drafts,  once  they  discover  that  we  circulate  them  for 
comment.  This  usually  occurs  when  the  committee  or  committee  staff  is 
using  OTA  for  the  first  time.  However,  it  is  OTA's  policy  not  to  grant  these 
requests,  which  sometimes  causes  some  consternation. 

On  some  occasions,  the  client  committee  has  pressed  OTA  hard  to 
justify  the  findings  of  a  study.  But  in  most  of  these  instances,  they  were 
testing  to  see  how  sure  we  were,  not  to  influence  the  outcome.  When 
proper  care  is  taken  at  the  front  end  (i.e.,  a  clear  understanding  about 
process),  there  is  usually  no  problem  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

On  very  few  occasions  minor  efforts  have  been  made  to  influence 
projects  during  the  organizational  stages.  A  Member  may  propose  a 
constituent  who  is  an  expert  as  an  advisory  panel  member,  or  a 
requester's  staff  may  object  to  the  way  an  agenda  is  structured  for  a 
workshop.  Such  incidents  have  not  been  difficult  to  resolve  in  the  past. 
For  example,  when  an  expert  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  OTA  project 
team  by  a  Member  of  Congress,  that  expert  can  usually  be  used  during  the 
study  in  a  role  most  appropriate  to  his  or  her  expertise,  taking  into  account 
the  other  expertise  available  to  OTA.  This  might  include  participation  at  a 
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workshop,  or  more  usually  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
relevant  material.  In  no  case  do  we  give  special  treatment  to  such  a 
person,  but  in  all  but  a  few  cases  we've  found  them  to  be  able  to  make 
constructive  input  to  OTA's  work.  Similarly,  we  carefully  evaluate 
suggestions  from  staff  on  workshop  agendas;  clear  improvements  may 
cause  OTA  to  modify  our  original  agenda,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to,  leave 
it  as  it  is  If  we  believe  the  original  one  to  be  the  better  one. 
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Question  #17:    In  the  conduct  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations 
that  relate  to  Executive  Branch  Agencies,  describe 
how  you  interface  with  the  Executive  Branch 
Agencies  that  are  the  subject  of  your  work.  Do  you 
allow  Executive  Branch  Agencies  to  comment  on 
your  work  prior  to  publication?  if  yes  describe  the 
process.  If  no,  why  not?  Do  you  allow 
Congressional  requestors  to  comment  on  your  work 
prior  to  publication?  if  yes,  please  give  details. 


Interactions  with  Executive  Branch  Agencies  that  are  the 
subject  of  OTA'S  work.  OTA  interacts  extensively,  both  formally  and 
informally,  with  Executive  Branch  Agencies  that  are  the  subject  of  OTA 
work.  When  looking  into  an  area  of  the  Executive  Branch  directly,  OTA 
frequently  convenes  workshops  to  which  official  representatives  of 
agencies  are  invited.  At  these  events,  such  representatives  can  give  their 
official  agency  positions  or  may  freely  contribute  a  great  deal  of  information 
based  on  their  expertise  and  experience.  Not  infrequently,  OTA  may 
prevail  on  an  agency  to  invite  OTA  staff  to  an  on-site  visit  or  to  an 
organized  briefing  or  meeting  at  the  agency  in  which  appropriate  agency 
staff  may  participate.  Also,  OTA  project  advisory  panel  meetings  are  open, 
and  Executive  Branch  personnel  often  attend  as  observers  and  may  be 
asked  to  make  a  short  presentation  or  to  comment  from  the  audience. 

Executive  Branch  agencies  that  operate  facilities  that  are  under 
analysis  by  OTA  may  work  with  OTA  so  that  very  extensive  site  visits,  tours 
and  visits,  meetings,  data  exchanges,  and  informational  discussions  take 
place  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  many  cases,  agencies  provide 
OTA  with  written  submissions  and  come  to  OTA  to  present  briefings.  In 
some  cases,  agencies  are  less  cooperative  and  insist  on  having 
"Congressional  relations"  staff  make  and  monitor  arrangements  such  as 
coordinate  meetings.  If  problems  in  the  relationship  between  OTA  and  the 
relevant  Executive  Branch  agency  produce  unsatisfactory  data  collection, 
information  exchange,  or  agency  review,  OTA  turns  to  other  sources  or 
can  ask  for  help  from  the  Technology  Assessment  Board. 

A  number  of  agencies  (e.g.,  recently  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency)  have  sponsored  joint  workshops  with  OTA  to  which 
nongovernmental  experts  and  parties  at  interest  have  been  invited.  These 
workshops  are  then  reported  separately  or  may  be  summarized  in,  and 
used  as  contributions  to,  OTA  reports.  The  subject  matter  of  these 
workshops  generally  is  a  good  blend  of  that  which  is  relevant  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  OTA  study  requestors  as  well  as  the  Executive 
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Branch  agency's  program  responsibility.  In  these  situations,  OTA  also 
realizes  financial  benefits  due  to  sharing  of  costs,  but  the  usual  OTA 
policies,  nonpartisanship,  peer  review,  and  others  are  observed. 

Informally,  OTA  has  built  up  an  extensive  network  of  professional 
colleagues,  former  OTA  staff,  and  other  contacts  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch.  This  network  helps  in  identifying  knowledgeable  people  and 
sources  of  information  and  otherwise  checking  accuracy  and  currency  of 
information  used  in  OTA's  work.  Because  OTA  always  allows  Executive 
Branch  agency  personnel  from  affected  and  related  agencies  to  review  and 
comment  on  OTA  work  prior  to  its  final  review  by  the  Congressional 
Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB),  OTA  finds  relationships  and  access 
generally  cordial  and  open.  This  relationship  with  Executive  Branch 
agencies  has  remained  the  same  in  Republican  and  Democratic 
Administrations. 

In  any  given  year,  a  modest  number  of  Executive  Branch  employees 
are  detailed  to  OTA  on  projects  relevant  to  their  home  agencies,  interest, 
responsibilities,  or  expertise.  It  is  likely  that  some  aspects  of  the  OTA 
projects  in  which  detailees  are  involved  will  touch  on  their  home  agency,  at 
least  descriptively,  if  not  an  analytically  or  as  part  of  an  evaluation  of 
activities  relevant  to  that  agency's  responsibilities.  In  theory  Executive 
Branch  agency  detailees  might  be  involved  in  an  OTA  project  that  actually 
reviews  the  performance  of  their  agency  or  a  related  Executive  Branch 
agency.  However,  OTA's  work  seldom  focuses  on  Executive  Branch 
agency  performance  reviews,  so  this  situation  would  arise  infrequently. 
Executive  Branch  detailees  may  either  be  at  OTA  for  the  duration  of  a 
project  (i.e.,  up  to  two  years)  or  come  for  a  much  briefer  period  of  time  (a 
month  or  so)  to  do  a  short,  focused  task,  or  come  to  OTA  once  a  week  or 
even  less  frequently  to  do  work  or  produce  a  written  product  for  OTA  while 
remaining  with  their  own  agency. 

Comments  on  OTA's  work  by  Executive  Branch  agencies. 

Executive  Branch  agencies  are  permitted,  and,  in  fact,  encouraged  to 
comment  on  OTA's  work.  Executive  Branch  agency  personnel  do  not 
serve  as  members  of  OTA's  formal  project  advisory  panels  and  so  are  not 
generally  included  in  the  review  process  until  late  in  the  life  of  the  project  ~ 
i.e.,  at  the  final  draft  review  phase.  Although  early  reviews  tend  to  remain 
the  province  of  advisory  panelists,  sometimes  --  especially  if  there  is  a 
question  of  accuracy,  completeness,  or  evenhandedness  ~  OTA  project 
directors  may  share  early  drafts  that  are  specific  to  an  agency  with 
personnel  at  that  agency.  The  final  draft  review  process  gives  the 
Executive  Branch  agency  an  opportunity  to  review  the  whole  report  and  to 
make  extensive  comments  and  corrections  with  the  assurance  from  OTA 
that  these  comments  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  OTA  project  staff. 
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Furthermore,  at  any  point  in  the  process,  OTA's  staff  are  available  to  any 
relevant  party  for  comments  and  corrections. 

When  Executive  Branch  agency  personnel  participate  in  OTA 
workshops,  they  usually  need  preliminary  information  to  help  prepare  for 
the  workshop  and  are  given  written  materials  disclosing  OTA's  concepts, 
questions  and  early  directions.  Also  they  are  permitted  to  comment  on 
draft  workshop  proceedings.  In  summary,  since  OTA  work  is  peer 
reviewed.  Executive  Branch  agencies  may  rely  on  seeing  it  and  having  an 
opportunity  to  correct  and  comment  before  it  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

Comments  on  OTA's  work  by  Congressional  requestors.  It  is 

OTA  policy  that  Congressional  requestors  do  not  receive  an  OTA  study 
before  the  completed  study  has  been  approved  for  release  by  TAB  and 
that  other  Congressional  staff  or  Members  do  not  receive  an  OTA  study 
prior  to  publication.  In  an  open  peer  review  process  where  drafts  of  OTA 
studies  are  available  for  review  by  advisory  panelists  and  later  by  other 
peer  reviewers  (often  as  many  as  a  hundred  for  some  OTA  reports), 
however,  it  would  be  naive  to  conclude  that  Congressional  staff  do  not  see 
or  cannot  obtain  copies  of  OTA  draft  work  (and  occasionally,  in  the  past, 
Congressional  staff  have  had  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  OTA  draft 
work  prior  to  its  delivery  to  Technology  Assessment  Board  for  final  review). 
OTA  does  attempt  to  keep  requesting  Congressional  staff  apprised  of  the 
progress  of  OTA  reports  via  briefings  and  other  correspondence,  and  at 
open  panel  meetings.  Congressional  staff  can  and  do  comment  on  what 
they  observe.  It  is  OTA's  belief  at  present  that  OTA  staff  understand  that 
the  policy  against  Congressional  review  and  comment  is  necessary  to 
ensure  against  release  of  interim  findings  of  an  OTA  study  by  requesting 
Committees  or  others  prior  to  approval  of  release  by  the  Technology 
Assessment  Board.  Congressional  staff  reviews  are  neither  sought  nor 
allowed  currently,  and  when  OTA  project  staff  prepare  the  required  review 
memorandum  for  OTA  management  summarizing  the  peer  review 
comments  and  how  those  comments  were  accommodated  in  the  final  draft 
delivered  to  TAB,  requestor  preferences  are  not  part  of  the  summary.  As 
described  earlier,  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  OTA  process  designed  to 
guard  against  congressional  attempts  to  influence  OTA  analyses  and 
reports. 
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Question  #18:    How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way, 
try  to  have  your  recommendations  for  ciianges  in 
Executive  Brancli  activities  implemented?  How  is 
this  done?  What  percentage  of  your  reports  result  in 
concrete  action  by  Congress? 


OTA'S  research  activities,  review  process,  and  structure  of  final 
reports  are  designed  to  articulate  and  detail  alternative  courses  of  action. 
As  a  result,  OTA  seldom  delivers  specific  recommendations  to  Congress  in 
policy  areas,  including  those  dealing  with  changes  in  Executive  Branch 
activities.  Nonetheless,  many  of  findings  and  policy  options  presented  in 
OTA  reports  are  reflected  in  Congressional  action.  By  defining  action  "in  a 
concrete  way"  as  resulting  in  or  being  included  in  Congressional 
legislation,  hearings,  press  conferences,  formal  briefings,  and 
subsequently  requested  follow-on  studies  to  focus  more  narrowly  on 
legislative  action,  we  estimate  that  75-85  percent  of  OTA  assessment 
reports  result  in  such  actions. 

Each  year  OTA  prepares  a  Justification  of  Estimates  (JOE) 
document  in  support  of  its  annual  appropriation  request.  Included  in  that 
document  are  collections  of  examples  of  concrete  actions  resulting  from 
OTA'S  work  for  each  of  the  agency's  research  programs.  Included  as 
Attachment  18A  are  excerpts  from  OTA's  JOE  documents  for  last  three 
fiscal  years. 

The  nature  and  degree  of  OTA's  impact  on  Congressionally  initiated 
changes  in  Executive  Branch  activities  varies  considerably  by  the  principal 
focus  of  the  assessment.  Below  are  some  examples  of  how  OTA's 
assessments  that  have  had  a  "concrete"  effect  on  Executive  Branch 
activities  might  be  classified  (See  also  Question  #19). 

Analysis  of  emerging  technologies.  Some  OTA  assessments  are 
designed  to  explore  the  opportunities  and  constraints  associated  with 
emerging  technology.  Examples  include  OTA's  assessments  on  advanced 
materials,  magnetic  fusion,  police  body  armor,  advanced 
telecommunications  network  technologies,  disposal  of  chemical  weapons, 
and  others.  These  studies  are  typically  used  in  R&D  authorization 
activities,  legislation  imposing  regulatory  requirements  heavily  dependent 
on  technology  cost  and  performance,  and  other  areas.  For  example, 
OTA's  assessment  on  cleanup  of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  led  to  a 
variety  of  specific  requirements  in  the  19S3  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 
Other  examples  are  included  in  Attachment  ISA. 
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Broad  policy  areas  significantly  affected  by  technology.  Other 
OTA  studies  focus  on  broad  policy  areas  affected  significantly  by 
technology,  such  as  OTA's  assessments  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  forensic  DNA  testing,  polygraph  technology,  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  or  deregulation  of  the  electric  power  industry.  These  studies  are 
often  used  to  set  the  context  for  broad  legislative  efforts.  For  example, 
OTA  report  on  adolescent  health  included  a  wide  range  policy  options  that 
appeared  in  the  1992  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act,  the  Job  Training 
Reform  Amendments,  and  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments.  Other 
examples  are  included  in  Attachment  18A. 

Studies  focusing  on  specific  legislation.  Some  OTA  studies 
focus  specifically  on  proposed  legislation,  such  as  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Farm  Bill,  National  Energy  Policy  legislation,  The 
Defense  Authorization  Bill,  or  ratification  of  the  ABM  treaty.  For  example 
OTA'S  assessment  on  acid  rain  was  used  extensively  in  analyzing  and 
defining  regulatory  limits  of  CO2  emissions  for  power  plants  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Other  examples  are  included  in 
Attachment  18A. 
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ATTACHMENT   18A 

Excerpts  from  OTA's  Justlficaticn  of  Estimates 

The  OTA  report,  Complex  Cleanup,  which  anaiyzed  environmental  remediation  and  waste 
management  programs  at  the  Department  of  Energy  POE)  nuclear  weapons  complex,  led  to  a 
provision  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  Conf.  Rpt  102-966  (Sec.  3103)  of  H.R. 
5006  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  that  requires  DOE  to  prepare,  with  broad  outside  input,  a  report  to 
Congress  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  Its  citizen  advisory  groups  and  of  methods  of  improving 
public  participation  in  Its  envtronmental  and  waste  management  activities. 

OTA's  report.  Complex  Cleanup  led  to  provisions  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY92  that 
provided  additior^  funding  for  ATSDR's  health  assessments  at  DOE  sites,  and  expanded  the 
authority  of  the  Defense  Nudear  Facilities  Safety  Board  to  Include  oversight  over  DOE's 
environmental  remediation  and  waste  management  programs. 

Complex  Cleanup  was  the  basis  for  a  provision  of  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY93,  S.  311 4,  Sec.  31 19,  that  would  have  established  at  DOE  nuclear 
weapons  sites  site-specific  citizen  advisory  boards  modeled  on  a  policy  option  in  the  OTA  report. 
Complex  Cleanup  was  quoted  in  the  Senate  report  in  discussing  the  rationale  for  the  provision. 
Complex  Cleanup  was  the  basis  for  several  House  bills.  After  OTA  staff  briefed  Rep.  Richardson 
on  the  OTA  report,  he  introduced  the  "Federal  Facilities  Community  Oversight  for  Put)llc  Health  Act 
of  1992*  (H.R.  5121)  that  would  have  amended  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  establish  citizens 
advisory  boards  for  each  DOE  nuclear  weapons  facilities,  and  to  strengthen  the  role  and  capability 
of  ATSDR  to  conduct  health  assessments  at  DOE  facDItles,  and  to  involve  the  public  in  such 
assessments.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Briefings  of 
committee  staff  also  served  as  input  to  other  legislation  that  would  have  amended  Superfund 
legislation. 
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OTA  staff  provided  technical  Information  derived  on  Complex  Cleanup  for  provisions  incorporated 
into  the  Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act,  S.  596,  and  l-I.R.  2194,  enacted  this  session. 

o  Based  on  the  findings  of  the  reports  Energy  Efficiency  In  the  Federal  Government:  Government  by 

Good  Example?  and  Building  Energy  Efficiency,  OTA  Interacted  extensively  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Govemmental  Affairs,  which  led  to  Chairman  Glenn's  introduction  of  S.  1040,  the 
Government  Energy  Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  OTA  Interacted  with  staff  of  the  l-louse  Energy  and 
Commerce  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Energy  and  Power  In  development  of  the  Federal  energy  portions  of 
H.R.  776,  the  National  Energy  Efficiency  Act  of  1992.  Throughout  the  year,  OTA  staff  briefed 
Senate  and  House  staff  on  prospects  and  policy  options  for  improving  Federal  energy  efficiency. 
The  report  was  cited  heavily  In  the  February  Senate  Roor  debate  over  S.  2166,  The  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1992.  OTA's  Staff  Memorandum  on  "Opportunities  for  Compact 
Ruorescent  L^mps  in  Federal  Facilities,'  which  was  completed  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Federal 
energy  efficiency  report  was  also  cited  extensively  In  the  February  Senate  Roor  debate  over 
Federal  energy  provisions  of  S.  2166,  and  was  Inserted  verbatim  by  Senator  Glenn  into  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  6, 1992  (S.  1180-1181). 

o  OTA's  3-volume  report  on  Adolescent  Healtfi  was  used  by  Congress  In  drafting  legislation  relating 

to  various  aspects  of  adolescent  health.  Five  bills  with  the  potential  to  have  a  substantial  Impact  on 
adolescent  health  passed  (Preventive  Health  Amerxlments  of  1992;  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act, 
1992;  Irxlian  Health  Care  Amendments,  1992;  Job  Training  Reform  Amendments,  1992;  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  1992). 

The  JuvenQe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1992  made  substantial  amendments  to  a 
similarly-named  act  first  passed  In  1974,  Including  amendments  that  would  Improve  coordination 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  emphasize  community-based  programs  and 
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services,  Including  family  counseling  and  coordination  of  family  services.  The  project  director  of 
the  OTA  Adolescent  Health  project  provided  advice  to  the  staff  person  for  the  newly  re-established 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency,  on  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

GTA's  Adolescent  Health  report  was  cited  In  hearings  related  to  prevention  (the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  (May  1991);  healthcare  reform  (the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  (1992);  and  comprehensive  school-based  health 
services  (Senate  Committee  on  i^bor  and  Human  Resources;  ( July  1992).  The  OTA  project 
director  met  with  health  staff  of  Senate  Committee  on  L^bor  And  Human  Resources  to  discuss  the 
revision  and  reintroductlon  of  Sen.  Kennedy 's  bill  on  comprehensive  school-based  heaHh 
services. 

OTA'S  report  was  cited  In  a  report  on  Teens  and  AIDS  published  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  in  May  1992.  OTA  was  asked  to  review  the  draft  of  this  report 
prior  to  publication . 

After  the  Cold  War:  LMng  with  Lower  Defense  Spending  was  used  Intensively  and  had  many 
Impacts  In  the  strategic  framewori<  of  legislation  and  In  specific  provisions.  Many  of  the  options  of 
the  report  became  law  -  especially  in  the  area  of  investment  for  growth.  The  legislative  vehicles 
were  the  Defense  Authorization  and  Appropriations  Acts.  On  the  technology  side,  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  law  was  an  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  Federal  support  of  state  and  local 
technology  extension  services  open  to  all  small  and  medium  sized  manufacturing  firms  -  not  just 
defense  firms. 
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o  OTA'S  report.  Improving  Automobile  Fuel  Economy:  New  Standards,  New  Approaches,  was  used 

extensively  throughout  the  102rxl  Congress  In  the  draft  legislative  proposals  to  Increase  Corporate 
Average  Fuel  Economy  (CAFE)  Standards,  which  were  being  considered  as  amendments  to 
comprehensive  energy  legislation  being  debated  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  (S.  2166,  The 
NatlonaJ  Energy  Security  Act  of  1992  and  H.R.  776.  The  National  Energy  Efficiency  Act  of  1992).  In 
the  course  of  this  work.  OTA  provided  extensive  briefings  and  testimony  for  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  OTA  staff  also  Informally  analyzed  draft 
CAFE  legislation  for  Senators  Bryan,  Johnston,  and  Gore  and  provided  extensive  briefings  for 
Senators  Johnston  and  Levin.  Throughout  the  year,  OTA  staff  briefed  a  wide  range  of  Senate  and 
House  members  and  staff  on  altemative  fuels  and  automotive  fuel  economy  and  other  energy 
technology  Issues  being  addressed  In  the  assessment  and  testified  several  times  on  these  subjects 
in  the  last  year.  Several  of  the  OTA  options  have  provided  middle  ground  in  the  debate  over  CAFE 
standards.  OTA  continues  to  be  consulted  frequently  by  Committee  staff  and  Members  on  this 
topic. 

o  OTA'S  report,  U.S.  Oil  Import  Vulnerability:  The  Technical  Replacement  Capability,  vras  widely 

dted  by  Senators  on  both  sides  during  the  cloture  debate  on  S.  1220,  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991  and  in  the  subsequent  Febmary  1992  floor  debate  over  the  revised  bill.  S.  2166.  During 
the  course  of  the  study,  OTA  provided  infonnal  technical  briefings  for  Senate  and  House 
committee  staff  on  technologies  and  policy  initiatives  for  reducing  oil  imports  to  assist  them  in 
drafting  legislation.  Rnally.  the  OTA  report  was  also  cited  in  Senate  consideration  of  H.R.  776  the 
House  version  of  the  energy  bill  In  August  1992.  One  of  the  report's  policy  options  -  establishment 
of  a  process  for  setting  clear  national  energy  policy  objectives  with  quantitative  indicators  of 
progress,  and  periodic  review  by  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  -  made  Its  vray  into  S.  1018, 
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a  bll  to  establish  national  energy  policy  goals,  and  H.R.  776  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  OTA  staff 
continue  to  respond  to  requests  for  information  and  clarification  on  the  report  and  its  subject 
matter  for  congressional  staff. 

BuHding  on  the  findings  of  OTA  work  on  the  biological  effects  of  electromagnetic  fields  completed 
In  the  course  of  the  assessment,  Electric  Power  Wheeling  and  Dealing:  Technological 
Considerations  for  Increasing  Competition,  and  the  background  paper.  Biological  Effects  of 
Electromagnetic  Fields,  throughout  the  102nd  Congress  OTA  staff  were  consulted  by  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  as  they  drafted  of  legislation  on  federal 
research  efforts  on  biological  effects  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  (EMF)  and  on  the  appropriate 
level,  scope,  and  structure  of  federal  research  efforts. 

As  follow-up  delivery  of  the  Report,  Fueling  Development:  Energy  Technologies  for  Developing 
Countries,  OTA  provided  background  for  legislation  on  foreign  aid  and  trade  polrcy  related  to 
energy  technology  through  a  series  of  briefings  to  Committee  and  Members'  staff.  These  included 
a  staff  briefings  with  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs,  Subcommittee 
on  International  Development,  Trade,  Finance,  and  Monetary  Policy.  The  report  was  used  by 
Subcommittee  staff  in  drafting  in  H.R.  3428,  The  international  Development,  Trade,  and  Finance 
Act  of  1991  ,*  to  authorize  U.S.  capital  contributions  to  a  number  of  international  financial 
institutions. 

In  the  course  of  preparation  of  the  report.  Green  Products  by  Design:  Choices  for  a  Cleaner 
Environment,  OTA  staff  were  consulted  frequently  by  the  staff  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials  as  they  have  drafted 
legislation  reauthorizing  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).  OTA  staff  provided 
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the  Subcommittee  with  briefing  materials  on  toxic  use  reduction,  as  well  as  a  critique  of  their  draft 
RCRA  bill.  House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Environment 
convened  a  hearing  shortly  after  the  release  of  the  report  to  consider  R&D  legislation. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  the  report,  Retiring  Old  Cars:  Programs  to  Save  Gasoline  and  Reduce 
Emissions.  OTA  staff  were  consulted  by  both  House  and  Senate  staff  regarding  legislative 
proposals  aimed  at  removal  of  older  cars  from  the  U.S.  fleet.  The  OTA  work  contributed  to  the 
analysis  of  costs  and  tjenefits  of  alternative  legislative  proposals,  in  particular  legislation  introduced 
by  Sen.  Roth.  Building  on  the  OTA  analysis,  OTA  staff  reviewed  Implementation  problems 
associated  with  various  options  and  the  potential  effects  on  oil  use  of  the  Senator's  proposed 
legislation  granting  CAFE  credits  to  automakers  participating  In  retirement  programs. 

OTA'S  assessment  report.  Electric  Power  Wheeling  and  Dealing:  Technological  Considerations  for 
Increasing  Competition,  was  cited  extensively  In  the  eariy  legislative  discussions  and  hearings  in 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  affecting  the  regulation  of 
electric  utilities  such  as  proposals  to  amend  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Public 
Utilities  Regulatory  Policy  Act,  and  the  Federal  Power  Act  Included  In  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  comprehensive  energy  iegislatkjn  consUered  In  the  102nd  Congress. 

OTA'S  reports.  New  Electric  Power  Technologies:  Problems  and  Prospects  for  tiie  1990s,  Nuclear 
Power  In  an  Age  of  Uncertainty,  and  Starpower:  The  U.S.  and  International  Quest  for  Fusion 
Energy  continue  to  be  used  by  energy  R&D  authorizing  committees  as  reference  sources.  In 
particular,  they  were  referred  to  frequently  In  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology's 
Subcommittees  on  Energy  and  on  Environment  authorization  hearings  on  the  DOE  R&D  budget. 
In  addition  OTA  staff  were  consulted  frequently  by  Committee  staff  in  the  consWeration  of  related 
bills  being  conskjered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 
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Based  on  research  done  for  Making  Things  Better  and  Competing  Economies,  OTA  was  able  to 
make  substantial  contributions  -  briefings,  consultations,  and  document  reviews  -  to  development 
of  the  comprehensive  legislation,  the  American  Technology  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1 992  (H.R. 
5100). 

Frequent  references  to  Competing  Economies  appear  In  both  the  Science,  Space  and  Technology 
Committee's  report  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  1993  budget  and  In  Chaimian  Brown's 
remar(<s  on  the  floor  of  the  l-louse.  The  Committee's  report  quotes  and  adopts  OTA's  conclusion 
on  the  future  of  U.S.  competitiveness  absent  changes  in  government  policies  and  draws  from 
policy  options  In  technology  development,  technology  diffusion,  trade,  and  taxes. 

The  report  by  the  Committee  on  Govemment  Operations  on  Japan's  economic  policy  toward  the 
high-performance  computing  industry  extensively  references  Competing  Economies  on,  among 
otfier  topics,  the  technology  of  supercomputers,  the  policies  of  the  Japanese  government  to 
develop  Japan's  supercomputer  industry,  and  the  Japanese  response  to  the  1987  Supercomputer 
Agreement 

Since  its  release  In  February,  After  the  Cold  War:  Living  with  Lower  Defense  Spending  has 
received  extraordinary  Congressional  attention.  In  particular,  OTA  has  been  consulted  on  an 
ongoing  basis  by  the  Senate  Democratic  Defense  Conversion  Tasl<  Force  headed  by  Sen.  Pryor 
(who  calls  OTA'S  assistance  invaluable)  and  has  briefed  the  Senate  Republican  Defense 
Conversion  Task  Force  headed  by  Sen.  Rudmann.  One  notable  briefing  included  a  talk  given  at 
the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  which  vras  attended  by  some  40 
members. 
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In  Introducing  S.2554,  the  Technical  Skills  Enhancement  Act,  Senator  Rockefeller  stated.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessnwnt  published  an  excellent  report  In  1990  on  worker  training  [Worker 
Tralnlr}g:  Competing  In  the  New  International  Economy].  [The  OTA]  report  takes  an  In-depth  look 
at  ail  the  training  issues,  including  technology  transfer.  The  report  states:  'State  and  Federal 
industrial  extenskxi  services  are  slowly  learning  that  small  firms  need  more  than  just  the  latest 
hardware  -  they  need  help  in  benefiting  from  the  technology  which  includes  training  the  workers..." 
My  bill  Is  a  natural,  next  step  In  the  direction  suggested  by  OTA.....' 

The  Technical  Skills  Enhancement  Act  draws  upon  Options  in  Wori<er  Training,  which  suggest 
ways  to  combine  training  with  technology  transfer  and  industrial  extension  services,  and  discuss 
the  need  for  a  single  clearinghouse  to  disseminate  Isest  practice  information  on  training. 

The  analysis  in  Worker  Training  of  the  need  for  woridorce  training  consortia  and  collection  of  data 
on  training  influenced  provisions  on  these  subjects  In  H.R.  3507,  the  proposed  American  Industrial 
Quality  and  Training  Act 

In  preparing  S.  2633,  Introduced  by  Senator  Dole  in  April  1992,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  drew 
heavily  on  Worker  Training.  OTA's  findings  on  the  weaknesses  of  U.S.  training  relative  to 
competitors  such  as  Japan,  Germany,  Korea,  and  Canada  were  used  to  develop  the  bill's  proposal 
for  a  comprehensive  overiiaul  of  the  Federal-State  employment  and  training  system. 

Based  on  the  trade  work  OTA  has  done  in  Competing  Economies  and  in  Trade  and  Environment. 
OTA  assisted  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment  to  understand  the  GATT  implications  of  potential  Administration  legislation  limiting 
wild  bird  Imports  that  the  Committee  wanted,  but  that  the  Administration  had  put  on  hold  because 
of  potential  GATT  problems.  The  Committee  decWed  to  go  ahead  with  its  own  legislation  limiting 
imports.  The  legislation  was  passed  (P.L  102-440). 
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o  OTA'S  study  of  the  defense  industrial  tase  study  had  direct  Impact  on  S.  31 14  and  Conference 

Report  H.R.  102-966  that  Ijecame  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY93. 

o  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reprinted  OTA  briefing  materials  and  the  summary  of 

Verification  Technologies:  Measures  for  Monitoring  Compliance  with  the  START  Treaty  in  its 
START  hearings  prints. 

o  OTA  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  relevance  of  Verification 

Technologies:  Cooperative  Aerial  Surveillance  In  International  Agreements  to  the  Open  Skies 
Treaty. 

o  OTA's  bacl<ground  paper,  Remotely  Sensed  Data  from  Space:  Distribution,  Pricing,  and 

Applications,  focused  on  the  different  approaches  to  data  pricing  and  distribution  policies  outlined 
In  IH.R.  3614.  and  S.  2297.  bills  to  amend  the  Landsat  Commercialization  Act  of  1984.  It  had  a  role 
in  resolving  differences,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  P.L  102-555.  the  L^nd  Remote  Sensing  Policy 
Act  of  1992. 

o  The  reports.  Genetic  WItiiess:  Forensic  Uses  ofDNA  Tests,  Genetic  Monitoring  and  Screening  In 

the  Workplace,  Medical  Monitoring  and  Screening  In  the  Workplace-Results  of  a  Survey,  and 
Cystic  Fibrosis  and  DNA  Tests:  Implications  of  Carrier  Screening,  all  contributed  to  report 
language  related  to  NIH  appropriations  that  suggests  establishment  of  a  genetic  information  and 
privacy  commission. 

o  On  October  24. 1 992.  the  President  signed  Public  Law  1 02-493,  the  Fertility  ainic  Success  Rate 

and  Certification  Act  of  1992,  which  had  Ijeen  Introduced  by  Congressman  Ron  Wyden  as  H.R. 
4773.  The  law  calls  for  each  clinic  to  report  its  success  rates  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
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Human  Services  In  two  ways.  One  Is  the  statistic  proposed  by  the  director  of  the  OTA  project  that 
resulted  In  the  May  1988  report  Infertility:  Medical  and  Social  Choices;  the  other  a  more  optimistic 
(but  less  realistic)  statistic  endorsed  by  the  practitioners  of  the  art. 

Additional  copies  of  OTA's  NeuraJ  Grafting  report  were  requested  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  l^bor  and  Human  Resources,  for  use  In  action  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation. 

The  Report  The  Biology  of  Mental  Disorders  was  released  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Following  that  hearing,  the  report  was  cited  during  the  floor  debate 
on  the  HHS  appropriations  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Report.  Agricultural  Research  and  Technology  Transfer  Policies  for  the  1990s,  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Agriculture  Science  and  Technology  Review  Board,  an  expansion  of  the  Users 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  determination  of  research  priorities  in  Title  XVI  of  the  Food.  Agriculture. 
Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990. 

The  1991  report.  Agricultural  Commodities  as  Industrial  Raw  Materials,  was  Instrumental  In 
changing  the  thinldng  of  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees  about  the  advisability  of 
allocating  large-scale  funds  to  commercialization  activities  of  traditional  and  new  crops  for 
Industrial  use  by  developing  a  number  of  commercialization  centers. 

The  OTA  report  on  U.S.  Dairy  Industry  at  a  Crossroads:  Biotechnology  and  Policy  Choices  was  the 
basis  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  report  was  subsequently  used  In  drafting  and  amending 
legislation  to  change  the  dairy  price  support  program  and  supply  management  programs  for  the 
dairy  industry. 
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The  Report,  Forest  Service  Planning:  Accommodating  Uses,  Producing  Outputs,  and  Sustaining 
Ecosystems,  spurred  development  of  a  provision  to  the  Interior  Appropriations  Act  requiring  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  have  and  retain  an  administrative  appeals  process. 

An  updated  release,  Coml>lned  Summaries-Technologies  to  Sustain  Tropical  Forest  Resources 
and  Biological  Diversity,  was  used  as  briefing  material  for  the  Congressional  Delegation  to  the  UN 
Conference  on  Environment  arxJ  Development  (the  'Earth  Summit*)  held  June  1992  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  Program's  most  recent  putilication,  A  New  Technological  Era  For  American  Agriculture,  Is 
expected  to  Influence  legislation  related  to :  food  safety,  plant  and  animal  protection, 
biotechnology  regulations,  and  amendments  to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

Programs  to  address  several  of  the  research,  training,  and  education  needs  identified  in  our  1990 
report.  Confused  Minds,  Burdened  Families:  Finding  Help  for  People  With  Alzheimer's  and  Other 
Dementias,  have  t)een  mandated  by  P.L  102-507,  Including  research  on  the  role  of  physicians  In 
connecting  people  with  dementia  to  appropriate  services,  training  for  information  and  referral  and 
case  management  personnel,  and  educational  grants  to  Inform  health  care  providers  and  families 
about  tfie  avanat}llity  of  sen/ices  and  funding  for  services  for  people  with  dementia. 

OTA  staff  provided  Information,  k>ased  on  our  Pharmaceutical  R&D  study  and  on  specific 
spreadsheet  analyses,  to  staff  of  Senators  Kassent>aum  and  Metzenbaum,  regarding  the 
Implications  of  whether  a  $200  mOlion  or  a  $100  million  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  anrraunt  of 
revenues  an  orphan  drug  can  receive  without  losing  its  market  exclusivity.  OTA's  analyses 
irxllcated  the  t>enefits  of  the  higher  limit 
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o  The  House  Judiciary  Commlnee,  Subcommittee  on  CMI  and  Constitutional  Rights,  used  the  OTA 

report,  The  FBI  Fingerprint  Identification  Automation  Program:  Issues  and  Options,  as  a  basis  for 
conducting  oversight  of  the  FBI's  Identification  automation  program. 

The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  staffs  used  the  report  as  input  to  FY94 
appropriations  and  oversight  decisions  for  the  FBI  fingerprint  identification  automation  and 
revttallzation  program  (including  the  Identification  Division  move  to  West  Virginia). 

o  The  OTA  reports.  Informing  the  Nation:  Electronic  Dissemination  of  Federal  Information  and 

Helping  America  Compete:  The  Role  of  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  were  used  In 
congressional  formulation  and  consideration  of  S.1044,  the  "Federal  Information  Resources 
Management  Act,"  S.1 139.  the  "Papenwork  Reduction  Act  of  1991 .'  H.R.2772,  the  "GPO  Wide 
Information  Network  for  Data  Online  Act"  and  H.R.  3459,  the  "Improvement  of  Information  Access 
Act"  All  of  these  bills  failed  of  enactment  In  the  102nd  Congress;  some  are  likely  to  be 
reintroduced,  perhaps  in  revised  form,  In  the  103rd  Congress. 

o  The  OTA  report  Helping  America  Compete  was  used  In  congressional  formulation  and 

consideratkxi  of  the  Nattonal  Technical  infortnatlon  Service-related  provisions  of  the  Technology 
Preeminence  Act'  that  was  enacted  by  the  102nd  Congress. 

o  Following  release  of  OTA's  background  paper,  Disposal  of  Chemical  Weapons:  Alternative 

Technologies,  and  briefings  o*  member  staffs  and  committees,  legislation  vras  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  House  to  create  a  mechanism  to  explore  and  develop  alternative  technologies  and  to 
require  the  Army  to  postpone  construction  of  Incinerators  until  alternative  approaches  were 
evaluated.  The  final  defense  budget  legislation  puts  a  hold  on  the  Army's  program,  and  eliminates 
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$105  million  for  the  Alabama  incinerator  until  a  review  and  report  to  Congress  is  completed  at  the 
end  of  1993.  Other  results  included  state  laws  for  more  stringent  emission  limits  on  the  chemical 
weapons  Incinerators  and  attention  to  local  citizen  group's  concem  by  the  Army  arxj  its  advisors. 

o  Many  options  developed  by  OTA  Changing  By  Degrees:  Steps  to  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases 

were  Included  In  the  1992  Energy  Bill.  Continued  support  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  as 
they  worked  to  develop  a  joint  Energy  Bill.   About  1 5  measures  described  in  the  report  are 
Incorporated  Into  the  Bill. 

o  The  Chairman's  Report  from  the  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Task 

Force  on  the  Health  of  Research,  was  released  September  1992.  OTA  staff  acted  as  technical 
advisor  to  the  Task  Force  based  on  research  done  for  the  report.  Federally  Funded  Research: 
Decisions  for  a  Decade. 

OTA  staff  was  consulted  In  June  1992  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  about  the  status 
and  evaluation  of  NSF's  EPSCoR  (Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research), 
which  was  examined  in  Federally  Funded  Research.  The  Committee  was  trying  to  understand  the 
pros  and  cons  for  Increasing  EPSCoR's  FY93  appropriation  to  $24.5  million. 

o  OTA  produced  a  memo  in  April  1 99^  for  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  Task  Force  on 

Defense,  Foreign  Policy,  and  Space,  concerning  priority-setting  and  agency  portfolio-building.  The 
memo  was  an  Input  to  Committee  hearings  and  other  discussions  on  "big  science'  projects, 
especially  the  SSC.  and  the  need  for  cross-cutting  budget  decisions. 
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OTA  staff  provided  support  for  the  April  1992  House  Subcommittee  on  Science  Investigations  and 
Oversight  hearing  on  Projecting  Science  and  Engineering  Requirements  for  the  1990s:  IHow 
Certain  Are  the  Numbers?  The  hearing  exposed  the  misuse  by  NSF  of  a  model  that  predicts 
shortages  of  scientists  and  engineers. 

OTA  staff  served  as  an  expert  witness  at  a  Forum  on  Telecommunications  and  Dissemination, 
corrvened  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  of  the  IHouse  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  April  2, 1992.  The  purpose  of  the  Forum  was  to  give  Committee  staff  outside  advice  on  a 
telecommunications  initiative  being  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (The  outcome  of 
the  meeting  was  development  of  additional  language  in  the  bill  for  the  reauthorization  of  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement.) 

OTA's  report.  Unking  for  Learning:  A  New  Course  for  Education,  vras  used  to  draft  legislation  and 
S.  3134,  the  Ready  to  Learn  Television  Act  (Affects  delivery  of  information  for  young  children.) 

OTA's  report.  New  Ways:  Tlltrotor  Aircraft  and  Magnetically  Levitated  Vehicles,  was  used  by 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Rept.  102-297,  as  baclcground  on  Federal  policy 
issues  for  maglev  and  high-speed  rail. 

OTA  was  quoted  In  the  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  reducing  out  funds  for 
magnetically  levitated  vehicles. 

Language  from  Delivering  the  Goods  influenced  the  wording  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  assist  with 
developing  small  rural  systems.  Sutjsequent  intervention  by  trade  groups  deleted  relevant 
language. 
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Question  #1 9:    If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes 
In  Executive  Branch  activity,  to  what  extent  do 
Executive  Branch  agencies  make  changes  to  reflect 
your  recommendations?  If  such  changes  are 
Infrequently  made,  why  is  that? 


Executive  Branch  agency  changes  are  often  included  as  options  in 
OTA  reports.  Such  changes,  if  adopted,  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  action,  threats  of  action,  or  independently.  Often,  in  OTA's 
experience.  Executive  Branch  agencies  are  reasonably  responsive  to 
changes  that  come  down  from  Congress  via  OTA,  although  this  varies 
considerably  by  agency.  In  many  instances,  the  responsive  changes  are 
aided  by  OTA's  research  and  analysis  process  during  the  preparation  of 
the  report  in  which  OTA  is  generally  responsible  about  working  with  the 
agencies  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  studies.  Indeed,  OTA  staff  often 
"test"  many  of  our  ideas  for  Executive  Branch  change  with  the 
professionals  in  the  agencies  as  they  are  being  analyzed.  Thus,  the 
agencies  tend  to  be  more  receptive  when  corresponding  changes  are 
mandated  by  Congress  or  initiated  independently  by  the  agencies  without 
direct  pressure  from  Congress.  For  example,  many  of  the  options 
considered  in  OTA's  report  on  energy  efficiency  in  the  federal  government 
appeared  in  an  executive  order  and  in  many  Executive  Branch  agency 
directives  long  before  they  appeared  in  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992.  Often  the  professionals  at  the  working  level  in  Executive  Branch 
agencies  are  grateful  to  OTA  for  suggesting  needed  changes  that  they  can 
not  effect  from  within  and  are  themselves  an  important  source  of  ideas  for 
such  changes. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  without  Congressional  action  OTA's  findings 
and  options  are  ignored  by  Executive  Branch  agencies,  especially  if  the 
options  are  incompatible  with  the  general  direction  and  political/social 
philosophy  of  the  administration,  or  if  the  options  are  compatible,  but 
difficult  to  address  at  that  time  either  politically  or  as  a  practical  matter. 

As  noted  in  Question  #18,  each  year  OTA  prepares  a  Justification  of 
Estimates  (JOE)  document  in  support  of  its  annual  appropriation  request. 
Included  in  that  document  are  collections  of  examples  of  concrete  actions 
resulting  from  OTA's  work,  many  of  which  detail  examples  of  Executive 
Branch  agency  changes  effected  either  independently  or  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  action.  Included  earlier  as  Attachment  18A  are  excerpts 
from  OTA's  JOE  documents  that  includes  illustrations  of  such  changes. 
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Question  #20:    What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several 
years  and  for  the  start  of  the  next  century? 

OTA  is  entering  a  new  period  of  its  history.  The  decade  from  1978 
to  1988  was  the  period  of  growth,  evolution  in  organizational  structure,  and 
reputation-building  for  the  agency.  In  particular,  that  decade  was  marked 
by  the  fine-tuning  of  the  "OTA  process"  for  carrying  out  technology 
assessments.  The  agency  amassed  a  vast  portfolio  of  completed 
assessments,  Increased  its  visibility  and  influence  with  the  committees  of 
Congress,  and  developed  a  public  reputation  for  doing  high-quality  work. 
Since  1988,  the  agency  has  broadened  Its  utility  to  the  Congress  beyond 
the  delivery  of  assessments  (see  Question  #3  above).  It  also  has  sought 
to  maintain  its  level  of  output  in  the  face  of  budget  austerity  by  effecting  a 
variety  of  steps  to  enhance  productivity.  Such  steps  include  significantly 
reducing  the  time  and  costs  to  print  assessment  reports  through  improved 
new  publishing  technology;  Implementing  office  automation  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  need  for  secretarial  services;  and  using  the  enhanced 
reputation  of  the  agency  to  elicit  more  pro  bono  participation  by  national 
experts  on  advisory  panels,  workshops,  and  other  OTA  activities.  In  short, 
for  the  last  five  years,  OTA  has  been  very  successful  at  squeezing 
increasing  efficiency  out  of  operations,  and  even  with  declining  agency 
budgets  (in  real  terms),  the  rate  of  output  has  eroded  very  little. 

As  OTA  looks  into  the  mid-1990s.  It  faces  continued  budget 
austerity  and  rising  costs,  translating  to  a  reduced  ability  to  deliver  work  at 
its  historical  rate.  The  agency  will  need  to  work  with  its  governing  body, 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB),  to  be  even  more  selective  about 
the  work  it  does  ~  OTA  will  have  to  say  "no"  more  often  to  requests  and  do 
fewer  assessments.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of 
its  staff,  OTA  will  consider  steps  toward  consolidation  of  program  areas 
and  further  streamlining  of  management.  OTA's  strategic  planning 
process  is  already  well  equipped  to  identify  some  options  for  consolidation 
and  streamlining.  In  the  course  of  each  year,  the  agency  prepares  a 
"Justification  of  Estimates"  (JOE),  which  is  submitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  JOE  includes  not  only  the  agency's  budget  request,  but 
also  the  agency's  judgments  about  projects  most  likely  to  be  requested 
over  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  used  as  a  guide  for  long  lead  time  staff  and 
resource  planning.  Closely  examining  anticipated  projects  allows  OTA 
management  to  reshape  the  charters  of  its  programs.  In  1983,  for 
example,  OTA's  Energy  Program,  which  was  founded  in  the  energy  crisis 
environment  of  the  early  1970s,  was  renamed  the  Energy  and  Materials 
Program;  the  change  was  made  in  part  because  there  was  a  need  to 
create  a  separate  program  focusing  on  industrial  competitiveness  (the 
Industry,  Technology  and  Employment  Program-formerly  the  Materials 
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Program)  and  in  part  because  of  the  declining  interest  in  energy  issues  per 
se  and  the  closer  integration  of  energy  issues  with  other  public  policy 
issues.  Other  examples  of  modifications  in  program  charters  include  the 
change  this  year  of  the  former  Biological  Applications  Program  to  the 
Biological  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Program,  and  the  change  some  years 
ago  of  the  former  Oceans  Program  to  the  Oceans  and  Environment 
Program.  Flexibly  and  routinely  modifying  program  charters,  like  using 
temporary  staff,  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  way  to  maintain  an 
institutional  memory  in  program  areas,  to  flexibly  respond  to  changing 
congressional  needs,  to  maintain  a  balanced  management  structure,  and 
to  effect  "load  leveling"  of  requests  from  Congressional  committees  without 
creating  incentives  for  gaming  the  budget  among  OTA  divisions  and 
programs. 

OTA'S  assessment  agenda,  as  requested  by  congressional 
Committees,  has  shown  several  important  trends  in  recent  years.  First, 
many  areas  the  Congress  deals  with  are  taking  on  international  dimensions 
~  global  economic  and  environmental  issues,  world  health,  the  U.S.  role  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe  or  the  developing  countries,  and  others.  Thus, 
OTA'S  work  too  will  likely  increasingly  take  on  international  dimensions 
(and,  in  many  cases,  already  has).  Second,  OTA  has  amassed  a  large 
body  of  completed  work  that  often  provides  a  basis  for  revisiting  an  issue 
more  efficiently  than  starting  all  over.  Thus,  for  example,  while  many  things 
have  changed  in  patterns  of  energy  use  and  efficiency  in  the  U.S.  economy 
since  the  early  1970s,  OTA's  mid  1970s  studies  of  energy  use  and 
efficiency  provide  an  important  point  of  departure  for  the  current  work. 
OTA  needs  to  develop  an  efficient  mechanism  for  "mining"  its  past  work  in 
its  current  projects.  Finally,  OTA  is  increasingly  being  called  upon  to 
deliver  interim  reports  in  the  course  of  its  one  to  two  year  assessments. 
The  production  of  more  reports  adds  to  the  load  of  the  OTA  Publishing 
Office,  which  currently  has  a  backlog  of  70  reports  scheduled  for  delivery 
between  now  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  The  agency  needs  to 
consider  more  broadly  how  that  trend  toward  more  requests  for  interim 
reports  affects  the  agency's  work  flow  and  project  assignments. 
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Question  #  21:   What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  your 
organization's  operations? 


OTA'S  operations  are  flexible,  relatively  easily  managed,  and 
efficient,  because  the  agency  is  small,  has  remained  comparatively  stable, 
and  has  had  consistent  leadership  over  the  past  decade  or  so.  The 
agency's  relationship  to  a  complex  supervisory  body  (the  Technology 
Assessment  Board)  and  to  a  complex  group  of  clients  (Members  of  the 
Congress),  the  complicated  nature  of  the  agency's  work,  and 
requirements  for  detailed  scientific  analysis  and  exceptionally  trained  and 
scientifically  educated  personnel  certainly  make  for  a  more  difficult  mission 
and  managerial  responsibility  than  OTA's  small  size  implies.  However, 
there  are  relatively  few  changes  which  would  be  of  real  benefit  to 
operations. 

OTA  would  like  very  much  to  be  relieved  of  the  need  for  negotiating 
and  paying  a  lease  as  an  occupant  of  a  privately  owned  and  operated 
building.  Aside  from  the  repeated  administrative  hassle  involved  in  real 
estate  negotiations  and  contested  contractual  relationships,  the  space 
expenses  are  a  mostly  uncontrollable  9  to  10  percent  of  OTA's  annual 
budget  and  diminish  OTA's  flexibility  in  the  face  of  resource  constraints. 
OTA  is  the  only  Congressional  agency  with  this  difficulty. 

Every  year,  the  Congress  introduces  and  often  passes  legislation 
that  mandates  particular  studies  or  tasks  for  OTA.  These  mandates  are 
often  imposed  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  OTA's  Technology  Assessment 
Board  (TAB)  and  the  Appropriations  Committees.  Although  some  of  these 
"mandates"  do  include  language  saying  they  are  "subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board,"  as  a  matter  of  real  politics,  it  is  difficult 
for  OTA  to  refuse  to  carry  out  the  mandated  tasks.  This  dilemma  is 
exemplified  by  TAB'S  ultimate  approval  with  rare  exceptions  (primarily  due 
to  OTA  negotiations  with  original  sponsors)  as  described  in  Question  #3. 
Though  outside  of  OTA's  regular  statutory  process,  the  mandates  may 
have  genuine  merit,  and  in  any  case,  they  represent,  as  enacted 
legislation,  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  President.  Some  of  the 
mandated  tasks  ~  such  as  appointment  of  the  Medicare  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission  (P.L  98-21)  and  the  Physician  Payment 
Review  Commission  (P.L.  99-272)  ~  have  continued  for  up  to  ten  years  in 
spite  of  repeated  suggestions  for  relief.  That  any  change  in  this  process 
can  be  achieved  is  doubtful;  nevertheless,  such  mandates  represent  an 
unplanned  and  costly  call  on  OTA's  limited  resources. 

OTA  has  at  any  given  time  about  220  full  time  equivalent  staff  on 
board,  including  permanent  and  temporary  employees.  The  number  of 
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permanent  staff  slots  is  limited  to  143  by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
Thus,  about  67  employees  are  temporary  employees.  Temporary 
employees  include  regular  professional  (but  usually  junior)  staff  who  can 
be  expected  to  turn  over  as  project  assignments  are  completed. 
Temporary  employees  also  include  support  staff  who  were  at  one  time 
contract  workers  who  were  converted  for  reasons  of  economy  and  who 
are  not  really  expected  to  be  temporary.  OTA's  permanent  staff  are 
Congressional  staff  and  different  from  temporary  only  in  that  they  have 
greater  benefits  and  indefinite  rather  than  limited  term  appointments.  It 
would  be  useful  if  limits  on  permanent  slots  could  be  flexible  enough  to 
offer  permanent  status  as  merited  to  temporary  support  staff  and  to 
occasionally  exceed  the  limit  when  more  indefinite  terms  for  professional 
staff  are  desirable.  It  should  be  noted  that  OTA  believes  that  the  flexibility 
and  influx  of  new  ideas  and  perspectives  with  changing  projects 
associated  with  high  turnover  of  temporary  professionals  is  a  strength. 
The  ability  to  achieve  such  turnout  should  not  be  impaired  by  imposing 
more  rigid  personnel  policies  and  rules. 

The  key  to  successful  operations  at  OTA  lies  in  the  preservation  of 
OTA's  unique  work  process.  This  involves  the  ability  to  attract  and  involve 
panels  of  expert  advisors  for  each  project  and  the  capacity  to  contract  out 
small  data  gathering  or  analytic  exercises  that  fall  beyond  the  expertise  or 
scope  of  OTA  in-house  resources.  By  these  means,  OTA  can  work  as 
broadly  and  as  in  depth  as  the  request  deserves  without  concerns  for  the 
requirement  for  expert  staff  in  every  possible  scientific  and  technological 
area.  Brief  reference  was  made  to  this  in  Question  #3.  Preservation  of  the 
agency's  capacity  to  contract  for  advisory  panels  and  specific  work 
products  is  thus  part  of  the  essential  "critical  mass"  of  expertise  and 
experience  needed  for  careful  exploration  of  the  complex  subject  matter  in 
which  OTA  is  involved  by  its  requestors.  This  capacity  is  unavoidably 
eroded  by  continued  budget  cuts.  While  it  is  only  fair  that  OTA  share  in 
support  agency  economies  and  be  equally  affected  by  the  appropriations 
policies  of  the  Congress,  it  is  true  that  a  small  agency  with  a  large  fixed 
rental  cost  may  be  disproportionally  affected  by  appropriation  reductions. 
Operations  become  increasingly  difficult  when  attempting  to  balance 
preservation  of  human  capital,  meet  fixed  expenses,  and  still  conserve 
contract  resources  for  advisors  and  special  work  products.  At  some  point, 
the  priority  of  keeping  a  small  contract  resource  becomes  high  enough  to 
require  that  appropriation  reductions  essentially  equal  staff  reductions. 
This  year,  OTA  will  embark  on  such  a  course  though  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assign  the  highest  priority  to  retaining  working  analytic  staff. 
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Question  #22:    What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in 
which  you  interact  with  either  Congress  or  the 
Executive  Branch? 


OTA  would  like  to  change  our  relationship  with  the  Congress  in  two 
ways,  both  of  which  require  overcoming  some  obstacles,  as  well  as 
ensuring  that  we  don't  damage  the  things  we  do  well. 

The  first  is  our  timeliness.  Our  analysis  of  past  reports  show  that  a 
typical  OTA  study  take  18  to  24  months.  This  is,  of  course,  a  lengthy  period 
relative  to  Congressional  schedules,  and  some  have  complained  that  this 
is  too  long  from  request  letter  to  publication. 

OTA  has  been  analyzing  how  to  b&ter  adjust  to  the  time  frame  of 
our  clients.  It  is  difficult  work,  because  quality  work  really  does  require 
time.  As  we  have  explained,  the  agency's  work  is  exhaustively  reviewed, 
and  this  is  a  time  consuming  process.  If  OTA  were  to  go  the  expedient 
route  of  speeding  up  our  work  by  cutting  down  on  our  review  period,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  our  quality  would  go  downhill. 

The  agency  has  been  evolving  to  putting  out  multiple  pre  lucts 
during  the  course  of  a  single  "study."  As  mentioned,  OTA  is  nearly  always 
doing  a  project  for  multiple  committees,  each  of  wh"'"h  has  an  interest  in  a 
different  aspect  of  a  broad  problem.  Thus,  we  are  finding  that  if  we  put  out 
various  pieces  of  a  particular  major  study,  we  stand  a  better  chance  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  clients,  within  their  timeframes. 

OTA  would  like  to  work  for  a  broader  base  of  Congressional 
committees.  Currently,  while  OTA  has  at  one  time  or  another,  worked  for 
every  standing  committee  in  either  House,  a  lot  of  our  work  is,  naturally 
enough,  for  those  committees  that  have  a  large  "technology  component"  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

There  are  two  barriers  to  this  expansion.  One  is  resources,  which 
we  understand  will  not  be  growing  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Second, 
though  Congressional  interest  in  such  issues  has  grown  significantly  since 
the  late  1970s,  not  every  committee  recognizes  that  elements  of  its 
jurisdiction  are  affected  by  such  issues. 

Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  there  is  much  OTA  can  do  for 
Congressional  committees  it  has  not  historically  served  and  hopes  to 
realize  some  of  that  potential  in  the  future. 
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Question  23:     Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets 
and  staffing  levels,  as  well  as  any  pro  forma  projections  of 
future  budgets  and  staffing  levels  you  may  have  prepared. 

Historical  Profile  of  OTA  Budget  and  Staff,  Fiscal  Years  1984-1994 


OTA  APPROPRIATIONS 

IN  ACTUAL  AND  CURRENT  DOLLARS 


1985  1986  1967 

__  NET  APPROPRIATION 


1989  1990 
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1991 
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1993 


1994  R«q. 


OTA  POSITIONS 

PERMANENT  AND  TEMPORARY 


im  1965  1986  1987 
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_^  TOTAL 


Note:  OTA's  support  services  contrad  was  terminated  on  9/30/92,  and  the  1 6  contract  support  personnel  l>ecame  tennporary  eniployees. 
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Question  #24:    Do  you  ever  "detail"  empioyees  to  Congressional 
staffs?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances  does  this 
occur?  Please  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  detailed 
staff  over  the  last  two  years,  and  to  whom  they  were 
detailed. 

As  a  policy  decision,  OTA  does  not  "detail"  Its  employees  to 
Congressional  staff,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  our  enabling  act  requires  us  to  be  objective  in  our  study,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  perception  of  an  "arm's  length"  relationship 
if  our  staff  were  working  in  the  employ  of  our  clients.  Equally,  it  would  be 
hard  to  claim  our  staff  was  "objective,"  if  that  relevant  OTA  staff  had  been 
working  recently  on  that  committee  staff.  Second,  OTA  almost  always  is 
executing  a  project  at  the  request  of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority.  It 
could  become  difficult  if  we  had  staff  working  for  either  the  majority  and 
minority  staff  to  preserve  the  perception  or  perhaps  even  the  reality  that 
claim  that  same  OTA  staff  person  or  even  OTA  itself  was  strictly 
nonpartisan. 

Finally,  detailing  staff  is  impractical  as  a  matter  of  resources.  OTA's 
total  staff  levels  are  not  very  much  larger  than  many  House  and  Senate 
Committee  complements.  If  we  engaged  in  detailing  employees,  we  would 
quickly  be  out  of  resources,  and  could  be  in  the  unusual  position  of 
providing  staff  and  bodies  of  not  substantially  lesser  size. 
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Question  #25:    To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in 
outside  fundraising  from  private  sources,  sucli  as 
foundations?  How  are  these  funds  used?  (Please 
specify  the  amount  of  money  raised  each  year  for  the 
past  decade.)  Does  any  congressional  committee 
oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 

OTA  has  no  proactive  fundraising  activities,  nor  does  it  seel<  funds 
on  any  sustained  basis. 

However,  our  enabling  Act  does  allow  OTA  to  receive  private  funds 
and  gifts,  and  there  have  been  five  instances  where  OTA  has  received 
outside  contributions  of  services.  Three  of  these  involved  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  a  philanthropic  foundation  historically  involved  in 
science  and  technology.  These  services  were  only  accepted  by  OTA  after 
review  and  concurrence  by  our  overseeing  Board,  which  saw  fit  to  accept 
such  gifts. 

The  first  case  was  in  1988.  OTA  was  requested  to  execute  a  study 
on  the  state  of  adolescent  health  in  the  U.S.  The  Carnegie  Corporation,  at 
the  urging  of  the  same  Senators  who  requested  the  OTA  study,  also 
executed  a  parallel  study  on  adolescent  health.  Carnegie  spent 
approximately  $500,000  on  this  overlapping  project.  Most  of  this  money 
was  spent  on  tasks  tangential  to  the  OTA  work.  Carnegie  paid  the  salary 
of  a  staff  person  who  was  then  detailed  to  OTA  for  one  year,  and  also 
some  funds  were  expended  to  hold  workshops  and  pay  for  contracts  that 
proved  useful  to  OTA.  Carnegie  also  printed  and  distributed  some  copies 
of  OTA'S  final  report. 

OTA  received  direct  benefit  from  a  Carnegie  Corporation  grant  of 
$50,000  a  year  to  "market  and  distribute"  OTA  materials  which  was 
awarded  to  the  Congressional  Institute  on  the  Future.  This  program 
existed  for  three  years  (1989-1991)  but  was  then  discontinued  by  the 
Corporation  because  they  felt  they  could  no  longer  afford  it.  This  was  also 
reviewed  and  approved  by  OTA's  overseeing  Board. 

A  third  contribution  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  $5,000  used 
to  print  and  distribute  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Forum  on 
Technology  and  Governance  that  OTA  organized  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  Forum  was  basically  a  large  seminar,  for  which 
OTA  arranged  for  a  number  of  speakers  such  as  Robert  McNamara, 
former  Defense  Secretary  and  World  Bank  President,  and  Mrs.  Gro 
Brundtland,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Norway,  to  address  congressional 
Members  and  staff  about  technology  and  its  affect  on  public  policy. 
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The  Corning  Foundation  hosted  a  lunch  and  reception  at  the  Forum 
costing  $5,000. 

Rnally,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  of  New  York  funds  annually  a 
fellowship  for  a  senior  health  care  academic  to  work  at  OTA  for  one  year. 
This  program  began  in  1991  at  the  instigation  of  the  fund.  OTA  did  not 
actively  seek  this  fellowship.  The  selection  of  the  Milbank  fellow  is  a  joint 
decision  by  the  OTA  and  the  Foundation,  and  the  choice  must  be 
unanimous.  OTA  will  not  accept  a  person  the  agency  considers 
unacceptable.  This  program  was  also  undertaken  only  after  the  review 
a. id  concurrence  of  the  OTA  Board.  The  fellow  remains  an  employee  of 
Milbank  detailed  to  OTA. 
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Question  #26:    Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently 
authorized?  How  many  House  and  Senate 
Committees  oversee  your  organization? 


OTA  operates  under  a  permanent  authorization,  although  the 
agency  does  have  authorizing  committees  that  conduct  oversight.  In  the 
Senate,  the  authorizing  committee  is  the  Rules  Committee,  and  in  the 
House,  it  is  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technology.  Both  of 
these  committees  have  conducted  oversight  hearings  on  the  agency  in  the 
past. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the  chief  oversight  body  for  the 
agency  is  the  bipartisan  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB).  TAB  has 
12  members  of  Congress  --  six  Senators  and  six  Representatives  divided 
equally  by  party  affiliation.  A  number  of  TAB  members  are  full  committee 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  members  of  Senate  or  House  committees, 
including  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  and  House  Committee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology. 
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Question  27:     Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  witii  appropriate 
appendix  documents,  procedures  your  organization 
uses  to  consider  employee  complaints  about  unfair 
employment  practices?  How  many  complaints  have 
been  filed  over  the  past  five  years?  What  is  the 
process  through  which  these  complaints  are 
considered?  What  was  the  outcome  of  these  cases? 


OTA  is,  and  always  has  been,  committed  to  treating  all  employees 
(both  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory)  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  and 
ensuring  that  disputes  relating  to  employment  and  performance  are  given 
prompt  attention. 

OTA  has  had  a  long  standing,  published,  dispute  resolution  process 
for  adjusting  work-related  problems.  A  description  of  this  process  is 
attached.  Responsibilities  of  supervisors  and  employees-were  clearly 
defined  ranging  from  resolution  by  the  immediate  parties  involved  to 
mediation  by  the  respective  supervisory  chain  of  command  culminating,  if 
necessary,  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Director  of  OTA  and  finally  the  Office  of 
Fair  Employment  Practices  review-are  clearly  defined. 

OTA'S  current  procedures  to  consider  employee  complaints  about 
unfair  employment  practices  are  identified  in  a  set  of  policies  published  on 
August  19, 1992,  concerning  a  formal  grievance  process,  civil  rights,  and 
sexual  harassment.  Copies  of  these  policies  are  attached. 

In  each  of  these  policies,  employees  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
communicate  with  one  another  to  register  dissatisfaction,  complaints,  and 
resolve  disagreements.  Depending  on  the  circumstances,  supervisors  up 
to  the  Director  of  OTA  may  be  the  appropriate  individuals  to  resolve 
disputes.  The  Personnel  Director  and  his  staff  are  expected  to  provide 
counseling  to  all  parties  involved  and  to  arrange  mediation  services  when 
warranted. 

If  a  grievance  involves  a  violation  of  an  employee's  civil  rights  or  of  a 
related  statute,  a  decision  by  the  Director  of  OTA  may  be  appealed  to  a 
Hearing  Board  established  through  the  Senate  Office  of  Fair  Employment 
Practices. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  OTA  has  had  only  one  case  of  an 
employee  alleging  unfair  employment  practices.  The  individual  raised  the 
allegation  after  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  performance  rating.  OTA  placed 
the  employee  under  another  supervisor  (acknowledged  as  one  of  OTA's 
superior  supervisors)  with  a  new  set  of  defined  tasks  and  an  opportunity  to 
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improve  performance.  After  a  year  of  observed  performance  inadequacies, 
OTA  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  individual  providing  several  months 
of  pay  allowing  the  employee  to  seek  another  job  in  return  for  a  signed 
termination  date. 
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Chairmen  Hamilton  and  Boren,  Vice-Chairmen  Domenici  and  Dreier,  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  role 
and  mission  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 

CBO  is  the  "junior  member"  of  the  group  of  four  Legislative  Branch 
support  agencies,  having  started  operations  just  18  years  ago  after  enactment 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974.  CBO's 
establishment  was  part  of  a  new  process  by  which  the  Congress  would 
consider  the  budget  and  reassert  its  role  in  the  fiscal  policy  debate. 

In  its  short  history,  CBO  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  both 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  Congressional  debates  over  economic  and 
budget  issues.  From  the  length  and  depth  of  the  recessions  to  the  strength  of 
the  recoveries,  from  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  the  cost  of  resolving 
the  thrift  crisis,  CBO  has  provided  the  Congress  with  an  expertise  that  allows 
it  to  evaluate  critically  the  economic  and  budgetary  assumptions  of  the 
Executive  Branch  and  to  improve  fundamentally  the  way  Congressional 
budgeting  is  done. 

Now,  as  deficit  reduction  and  the  cost  of  health  care  reform  take 
center  stage  in  the  debate  of  national  priorities,  CBO  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  the  information  and  analytic  assistance  it  needs 
to  address  these  complex  issues. 
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CBO's  services  to  the  Congress  can  be  grouped  into  three  categories 
that  keep  our  activities  focused  on  our  mission: 

o  Helping  the  Congress  formulate  a  budget  plan; 

o  Helping  the  Congress  stay  within  that  plan;  and, 

o  Helping  the  Congress  consider  policy  issues  related  to  the 

budget  and  the  economy. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  will  explain  CBO's  mission  and  its  major 
responsibilities  and  put  its  work  into  the  context  of  these  three  categories  of 
services  to  the  Congress. 


MAJOR  RESPONSffilLITIES 


CBO  began  operations  on  February  24, 1975,  with  the  appointment  of  its  first 
Director,  Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Its  mission,  then  as  now,  is  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  objective,  timely,  nonpartisan  analyses  needed  for  economic  and  budget 
decisions  and  the  information  and  estimates  required  for  the  Congressional 
budget  process.  Compared  with  the  missions  of  the  Congress's  other  support 
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agencies--the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment-CBO's  mandate  is  relatively 
narrow.  But  its  subject  matter  gives  it  a  broad  reach,  reflecting  the  extensive 
array  of  activities  that  the  U.S.  budget  covers  and  the  major  role  the  budget 
plays  in  the  national  economy. 

A  substantial  part  of  what  CBO  does  is  to  support  the  work  of  the  two 
other  Congressional  institutions  created  by  the  1974  Budget  Act-the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  These  committees  are  in  charge  of  the  process  spelled  out  in  the 
Budget  Act  by  which  the  Congress  sets  its  own  targets  for  the  federal  budget, 
including  the  overall  levels  of  revenues  and  spending,  the  surplus  or  deficit 
that  results,  and  the  distribution  of  federal  spending  by  broad  functional 
categories.  Each  spring  the  Congress  adopts  the  end  result  of  this  process,  the 
Congressional  budget  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
resolution  imposes  an  overall  framework  and  discipline  on  the  way 
appropriations,  other  spending  measures,  and  tax  legislation  are  passed. 

The  policies  and  principles  that  have  shaped  CBO  since  its  inception 
are  a  key  factor  in  its  effectiveness.  CBO  is  a  professional,  nonpartisan  staff 
office;  it  does  not  make  recommendations  on  policy.  This  stance  has  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  agency's  reputation  for  professionalism  and  has 
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enhanced  the  credibility  of  its  products.  CBO  prepares  independent  analyses 
and  estimates  relating  to  the  budget  and  the  economy  and  examines  options 
and  alternatives  the  Congress  may  want  to  consider.  It  routinely  discloses  the 
assumptions  and  methods  it  uses,  which  enhances  the  general  perception  of 
CBO's  products  as  objective  and  impartial. 

Some  of  CBO's  activities  are  statutory  tasks;  others  are  carried  out  at 
the  request  of  Congressional  committees.  According  to  the  Budget  Act,  CBO 
must  give  priority  first  to  requests  for  services  from  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees;  second,  to  requests  from  the  two  appropriations 
committees,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance;  and,  finally,  to  requests  from  all  other  Congressional 
committees.  CBO  prepares  various  types  of  analyses  for  the  Congress, 
including  cost  estimates  for  bills  that  individual  Members  have  introduced  or 
plan  to  introduce.  But  committee  requests  always  have  priority;  CBO  handles 
requests  from  individual  Members  only  to  the  extent  that  its  resources  permit. 


HELPING  THE  CONGRESS  DEVELOP  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  BUDGET 


The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees  prepare  the  aimual  Congressional 
budget  plan,  drawing  on  the  views  and  estimates  of  the  other  committees.  A 
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major  part  of  CBO's  role  in  this  process  is  to  prepare  an  annual  report, 
divided  into  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  provides  economic  forecasts  and 
budget  projections  for  the  next  five  years;  typically,  it  also  includes  a 
discussion  of  several  current  economic  or  budget  policy  issues,  such  as  the 
effects  of  the  federzil  deficit  on  economic  growth  or  recent  changes  in  the 
budget  process.  The  second  volume  is  a  collection  of  spending  and  revenue 
options  for  reducing  the  budget  deficit.  The  Budget  Act  requires  that  the 
annual  report  be  submitted  by  February  15.  CBO  customarily  updates  its 
economic  and  budget  projections  in  mid -August. 


Economic  Forecasts  and  Projections 

CBO  is  the  only  entity  of  the  Legislative  Branch  whose  mandate  includes 
making  economic  forecasts  and  projections.  Its  forecasts  cover  18  to  24 
months  (it  does  not  attempt  to  forecast  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  economy 
more  than  two  years  ahead)  and  involve  the  major  economic  variables-gross 
domestic  product,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  interest  rates.  Its  projections 
of  the  economy  present  a  longer-term  view,  based  on  trends  in  the  labor 
force,  productivity,  and  saving. 
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CBO  draws  the  information  for  its  forecasts  from  the  major 
econometric  models  and  commercial  economic  forecasting  services.  It  also 
relies  on  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  panel  of  advisers  who  meet  twice  a  year 
(see  Appendix  A).  Usually,  CBO's  forecasts  are  fairly  close  to  the  consensus 
of  private  forecasters.  Compared  with  the  forecasts  of  the  Administration,  the 
agency's  economic  forecasts  between  1978  and  1991  were  slightly  more 
accurate  overall. 


Baseline  Budget  Projections 

The  purpose  of  CBO's  biannual  budget  projections  is  to  give  the  Congress  a 
baseline  for  measuring  the  effects  of  proposed  changes  in  taxing  and  spending 
laws.  The  projections  start  with  the  Congress's  most  recent  budgetary 
decisions  and  show  what  would  happen  to  the  federal  budget  if  no  new  policy 
decisions  were  made  during  the  next  five  years.  The  budget  committees  use 
these  projections  to  develop  aimual  budget  resolutions  and  directives  to  other 
committees.  CBO  uses  them  to  produce  cost  estimates  for  proposed 
legislation  and  in  scorekeeping  tabulations  (described  later). 

For  revenues  and  entitlement  programs,  such  as  Social  Security  or 
Medicare,  the  baseline  projections  generally  assume  that  current  laws  will 
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continue  without  change.  For  defense,  international,  and  domestic 
discretionary  spending,  CBO  bases  its  projections  on  the  most  recent 
appropriations  and  increases  them  only  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  For  fiscal 
years  1991  through  1995,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Title  XHI  of 
PubUc  Law  101-508)  sets  overall  limits  to  discretionary  spending;  CEO's 
baseline  calculations  reflect  these  limits.  The  Congress  and  the 
Administration  currently  are  considering  extending  discretionary  spending 
limits  through  fiscal  year  1998. 


Deficit  Reduction  Options 

The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  our  publications  is  the  separate  volume  of 
deficit  reduction  options  that  CBO  prepares  as  part  of  its  annual  report.  The 
volume  discusses  various  strategies  for  reducing  the  deficit  and  analyzes  the 
likely  impacts  of  more  than  200  specific  spending  and  revenue  options  that  the 
Congress  may  consider.  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  outside  groups,  use 
the  report  to  develop  deficit  reduction  proposals  and  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  difficult  choices  that  must  be  made. 
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Analysis  of  the  President's  Budget  and  Other  Assistance 

Each  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  CBO 
analyzes  the  President's  budget  to  see  the  impact  of  its  revenue  and  spending 
proposals  relative  to  CEO's  baseline  projections.  In  the  analysis,  CBO  uses 
its  own  economic  assumptions  and  estimating  techniques  to  recast  the  budget 
the  President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  addition,  as  the  Congress 
moves  toward  adopting  its  aimual  budget  resolution,  CBO  helps  the  budget 
and  other  committees  estimate  the  effects  of  alternative  budget  plans. 
Frequently,  the  agency  is  asked  to  testify  before  Congressional  committees 
about  the  outlook  for  the  economy  and  the  budget  and  about  other  matters 
related  to  developing  the  annual  budget  plan. 


HELPING  THE  CONGRESS  STAY  WITHIN  ITS  BUDGET  PLAN 


Once  the  Congress  adopts  the  annual  budget  resolution,  the  budget 
committees  take  the  lead  in  enforcing  its  provisions.  To  help  them  in  this 
work,  CBO  estimates  the  budgetary  impact  of  bills  reported  by  the  different 
committees  and  provides  up-to-date  tabulations-scorekeeping  reports~of  the 
status  of  Congressional  actions  on  legislation  affecting  the  budget.  CBO  also 
prepares  a  series  of  sequestration  reports  that  advise  the  Congress  and  the 
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Administration  on  two  matters:  whether  the  appropriation  limits  for 
discretionary  spending  established  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  have  been 
exceeded  and  whether  the  enactment  of  any  direct  spending  or  receipt 
legislation  has  increased  the  budget  deficit. 


Cost  Estimates  for  Bills 

CBO  is  required  to  develop  cost  estimates  for  virtually  every  bill  reported  by 
Congressional  committees  to  show  how  these  legislative  proposals  would 
affect  spending  or  revenues  over  the  next  five  years.  For  most  tax  legislation, 
CBO  uses  estimates  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  a  separate 
analytic  group  that  works  closely  with  the  two  tax-writing  committees.  CBO 
also  prepares  cost  estimates  for  use  in  drafting  bills  (especially  in  the  early 
stages),  formulating  floor  amendments,  and  working  out  the  final  form  of 
legislation  in  conference  committees  (see  Table  1).  To  the  extent  that  its 
resources  permit,  CBO  provides  estimates  of  the  cost  of  bills  in  response  to 
requests  by  individual  Members.  Where  appropriate,  CBO's  estimates  contain 
the  projected  costs  to  state  and  local  governments  of  carrying  out  the 
proposed  legislation. 
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TABLE  1.  NUMBERS  OF  BILL  COST  ESTIMATES  (Formal  and  informal) 


1985    1986    1987    1988    1989    1990    1991    1992 


Federal 

Estimates  601  667  743  771  603  855  590  733 

State  and 

Local  Estimates     533  588  531  675  470  720  510  614 


CBO's  cost  estimates  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  committees  increasingly  refer  to  them  at  every  stage  of  bill 
drafting.  The  estimates  are  important  because  they  are  used  to  determine 
whether  committees  are  complying  with  the  annual  budget  resolutions  and 
reconciliation  instructions. 

Another  of  CBO's  responsibilities  is  providing  estimates  to  the 
appropriations  committees  of  the  Congress.  The  numbers  contained  in 
appropriation  bills  usually  represent  budget  authority,  and  the  resulting 
outlays  must  be  estimated.  CBO's  estimates  may  be  critical  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  complies  with  allocations  in  the  annual  budget 
resolution  and  with  statutory  limits  on  discretionary  appropriations. 
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Scorekeeping 

One  of  CBO's  most  important  functions  is  to  keep  track  of  all  spending  and 
revenue  legislation  considered  each  year,  so  that  the  Congress  can  know 
whether  it  is  acting  within  the  limits  set  by  the  annual  budget  resolutions. 
CBO  provides  the  budget  and  appropriations  committees  with  frequent 
tabulations  of  Congressional  action  on  both  spending  and  revenue  bills- 
although  the  bulk  of  CBO  scorekeeping  involves  spending  legislation.  The 
scorekeeping  system  keeps  track  of  all  bills  that  affect  the  budget  from  the 
time  they  are  reported  out  of  committee  to  the  time  they  are  enacted  into 
law. 

Sequestration  Reports 

Each  year,  CBO  prepares  three  sequestration  reports  as  part  of  the  procedure 
specified  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  for  enforcing  the  1990  budget 
agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the  Administration.  These  reports  are 
advisory  and  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  judging  the  accuracy  of  similar 
sequestration  calculations  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 
Under  the  law,  OMB  can  trigger  the  cancellation  of  budgetary  resources  in 
three  circumstances:  when  the  limits  on  discretionary  appropriations  are 
breached;  when  direct  spending  and  receipt  legislation  increase  the  deficit;  or 
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when  the  deficit  exceeds,  by  more  than  a  specified  margin,  the  maximum 
amount  set  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995. 

In  addition  to  the  sequestration  reports,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
specifies  another  task:  CBO  must  notify  the  Congress  whenever  it  or  OMB 
projects  a  recession  in  the  next  year  (defined  as  two  consecutive  quarters  of 
less-than-zero  real  economic  growth)  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  two  consecutive  quarters  of  real  economic  growth  of  less  than  1 
percent.  If  the  President  concurs,  the  Congress  can  then  elect  to  set  aside  the 
statutory  appropriation  limits  and  other  budget  enforcement  procedures. 
During  the  102nd  Congress,  CBO  sent  three  such  notifications.  However,  in 
none  of  the  instances  did  the  Congress  lift  the  budget  constraints. 


HELPING  THE  CONGRESS  CONSIDER  BUDGET  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  ISSUES 


CBO's  responsibilities  also  entail  analyzing  specific  program  and  policy  issues 
that  affect  the  federal  budget  and  the  economy.  For  the  most  part,  requests 
for  these  analyses  come  fi-om  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction.  The  leadership  of  either 
party  in  the  House  or  Senate  may  also  request  an  analysis  by  CBO. 
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The  analyses  cover  a  variety  of  federal  activities,  describing  current 
policies,  examining  other  approaches,  and  projecting  how  the  alternatives 
would  affect  current  programs,  recipients  or  taxpayers,  the  federal  budget,  and 
the  economy.  In  keeping  with  its  nonpartisan  mandate,  CBO  does  not  offer 
recommendations  on  policy  in  these  studies. 

Some  of  the  analyses  are  published;  these  reports  may  take  9  to  12 
months,  or  sometimes  longer,  to  complete.  Other  studies  are  conducted  in  a 
much  shorter  time  frame,  often  appearing  as  unpublished  papers  or  staff 
memorandums.  Many  CBO  publications  have  helped  to  shape  and  inform 
public  discussion  of  the  issues  they  address,  not  only  on  Capitol  Hill  but  in  the 
nation  at  large.  The  list  of  CEO's  recent  studies,  attached  as  Appendix  B, 
shows  the  broad  range  of  their  subject  matter. 

The  topics  of  these  reports  have  typically  reflected  major  policy  issues 
before  the  Congress  and  the  nation.  Some  recent  studies  are  Federal  Debt 
and  Interest  Costs  (May  1993);  Managed  Competition  and  Its  Potential  to 
Reduce  Health  Spending  (May  1993);  The  Long-Term  Costs  of  Naval  Forces 
(May  1993);  Resolving  the  Thrift  Crisis  (April  1993);  and  Assessing  the  Decline 
in  the  National  Saving  Rate  (April  1993).  CBO  also  has  produced  analyses  of 
the  economic  effects  of  reduced  defense  spending  and   the  economic 
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implications  of  rising  health  care  costs,  two  of  the  major  issues  with  which  the 
current  Congress  will  wrestle. 


CONCLUSION 


Before  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  existed,  only  the  President  had  a 
comprehensive  source  of  information  on  the  budget  zmd  the  economy.  In 
creating  CBO,  the  Congress  has  established  its  own  source  of  information  on 
these  matters,  which  can  be  used  to  make  policy  decisions  or  to  evaluate 
information  supplied  by  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Congress  can  now 
compete  on  more  even  terms  in  debates  over  budget,  economic,  and 
programmatic  policies.  If  the  Congress  is  to  maintain  an  equal  role  in  the 
budget  process,  it  must  maintain  a  source  of  information  that  is  independent 
of  the  Executive  Branch. 

CBO  has  received  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  press  and  other  news  media 
during  the  past  decade  for  its  budget  projections,  economic  forecasts,  bill  cost 
estimates,  and  policy  analyses.  Most  of  the  attention  has  been  favorable; 
generally,  CBO  is  viewed  as  providing  useful  and  objective  information. 
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In  the  end,  CBO's  job  is  to  make  sure  that  the  Congress  has  the  most 
accurate,  professionjilly  produced  economic  forecasts,  budget  estimates,  and 
policy  analyses  possible.  To  continue  to  be  useful  to  the  Congress,  CBO  must 
go  on  producing  forecasts,  estimates,  and  studies  that  are  perceived  to  be 
unbiased  and  authoritative.  This  responsibility  is  felt  throughout  CBO, 
beginning  at  the  top,  and  you  can  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  demand 
only  the  highest  level  of  professionalism  from  my  staff. 
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APPENDIX  B 


RECENT  CBO  REPORTS,  STUDIES,  PAPERS,  &  MEMORANDA 


Reports 

Sequestration  Preview  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  (April  2,  1993) 

Reducing  the  Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue  Options  (CBO  Annual 
Report-Part  2)  (February  1993) 

The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook:  Fiscal  Years  1994-1998  (CBO 
Annual  Report-Part  1)  (January  1993) 

Responsibilities  and  Organization  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(Winter  1993) 

Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  (October  19,  1992) 

The  Economic  And  Budget  Outlook:  An  Update  (August  1992) 

Reducing  the  Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue  Options  (CBO  Aimual 
Report-Part  U)  (February  1992) 

The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook:  Fiscal  Years  1993-1997  (CBO 
Annual  Report-Part  I)  (January  1992) 

Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  (January  6,  1992) 

Studies 

Federal  Debt  and  Interest  Costs  (May  1993) 

The  Federal  Role  in  Improving  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
(May  1993) 

Managed  Competition  and  Its  Potential  to  Reduce  Health  Spending 
(May  1993) 

Resolving  the  Thrift  Crisis  (April  1993) 

Assessing  the  Decline  in  the  National  Saving  Rate  (April  1993) 
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Displaced  Workers:  Trends  in  the  1980s  and  Implications  for  the 
Future  (February  1993) 

Controlling  Losses  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
(January  1993) 

Projections  of  National  Health  Expenditures  (October  1992) 

Economic  Implications  of  Rising  Health  Care  Costs  (October  1992) 

Structuring  U.S.  Forces  After  the  Cold  War:  Costs  and  Effects  of 
Increased  Reliance  on  the  Reserves  (September  1992) 

Limiting  Conventional  Arms  Exports  to  the  Middle  East 
(September  1992) 

The  Outlook  For  Farm  Commodity  Program  Spending,  Fiscal  Years 
1992-1997  (June  1992) 

Paying  For  Highways,  Airways,  And  Waterways:  How  Can  Users  Be 
Charged?  (May  1992) 

Auctioning  Radio  Spectrum  Licenses  (March  1992) 

An  Analysis  Of  The  President's  Budgetary  Proposals  For  Fiscal  Year 
1993  (March  1992) 

Effects  Of  Adopting  A  Value-Added  Tax  (February  1992) 

The  Economic  Effects  Of  Reduced  Defense  Spending  (February  1992) 

Budgeting  for  Administrative  Costs  Under  Credit  Reform 
(January  1992) 

The  Economic  Effects  of  the  Savings  &  Loan  Crisis  (January  1992) 

Papers 

Agriculture  in  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (May  1993) 

Responses  to  Uncompensated  Care  and  Public-Program  Controls  on 
Spending:  Do  Hospitals  "Cost-Shift"?  (May  1993) 

Options  for  Fighter  and  Attack  Aircraft:  Costs  and  Capabilities 
(May  1993) 
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Assessing  Future  Trends  in  the  Defense  Burdens  of  Western  Nations 
(April  1993) 

Effects  of  Alternative  Defense  Budgets  on  Employment  (April  1993) 

An  Analysis  of  the  President's  February  Budgetary  Proposals 
(March  1993) 

Implementing  START  II  (March  1993) 

Alternatives  for  the  U.S.  Tank  Industrial  Base  (February  1993) 

Environmental  Cleanup  Issues  Associated  with  Closing  Military  Bases 
(August  1992) 

Costs  of  Alternative  Approaches  to  SDI  (May  1992) 

The  Shortfall  in  Corporate  Tax  Receipts  Since  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  (May  1992) 

Balance  and  Affordability  of  the  Fighter  and  Attack  Aircraft  Fleets  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (April  1992) 

Reduction  in  the  Army  Officer  Corps  (April  1992) 

Undergraduate  Enrollment  and  Completion  Among  Minorities 
(February  1992) 

Memoranda 

The  Long-Term  Costs  of  Naval  Forces  (May  1993) 

Review  of  Edwin  Mansfield's  Estimate  of  the  Rate  of  Return  from 
Academic  Research  and  its  Relevance  to  the  Federal  Budget  Process 
(April  1993) 

Single-Payer  and  All-Payer  Health  Insurance  Systems  Using  Medicare's 
Payment  Rates  (April  1993) 

Pell  Grants:  The  Effect  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992 
(February  1993) 

Regional  Analysis  of  Bank  Lending  (February  1993) 

In  Pursuit  of  Higher  Wages  and  Employment-Based  Health  Insurance 
(February  1993) 
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Decreasing  the  Discharge  of  Bioaccumulative  Toxic  water  Pollutants: 
A  Policy  Analysis  (December  1992) 

Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992:  A  Budgetary  Perspective  (December  1992) 

The  Potential  Impact  of  Certain  Forms  of  Managed  Care  on  Health 
Care  Expenditures  (August  1992) 

RTC's  Loan  Securitization  Process  (July  1992) 

The  Potential  of  Direct  Expenditure  Limits  to  Control  Health  Care 
Spending  (July  1992) 

Mandatory  Spending:  Trends  and  Sources  of  Growth  (July  1992) 

The  Cost  of  Decreasing  Disposal  Through  the  Recovery  Requirements 
of  H.R.  3865  (June  1992) 

The  Effects  of  Managed  Care  on  Use  and  Costs  of  Health  Services 
(June  1992) 

Factors  Contributing  to  the  Growth  of  the  Medicaide  Program 
(May  1992) 

Distributional  Effects  of  Substituting  a  Flat-Rate  Income  Tax  and  a 
Value-Added  Tax  for  Current  Federal  Income,  Payroll,  &  Excise 
Taxes  (April  1992) 

The  Cost  of  Decreasing  Disposal  Through  the  Responsible  Entity 
Approach  Used  in  S.  976  (April  1992) 

The  Government  Pension  Offset  in  the  Social  Security  Program 
(April  1992) 

A  Review  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  Study  on  Changes  to  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  (April  1992) 

Large  Nondefense  R&D  Projects  in  the  Budget:  An  Update 
(April  1992) 

The  Use  of  Grants  and  Loans  to  Help  Finance  Undergraduate 
Education  (April  1992) 

Implications  of  the  Prepayment  Provisions  in  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
Housing  Act  (April  1992) 
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Measuring  the  Distribution  of  Income  Gains  (March  1992) 

Reducing  Waste  Disposal  with  Disposal-Reduction  Credit  Systems:  A 
Case  Study  of  Beverage  Containers  and  Old  Newspapers 
(February  1992) 

The  Effects  of  Proposed  Modifications  to  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in 
S.  1150  and  H.R.  3553  (February  1992) 

Factors  Contributing  to  the  Infant  Mortality  Ranking  of  the  U.S. 
(February  1992) 

The  Budgetary  Impact  of  Limiting  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Programs  (January  1992) 
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Congressional  Budget  Office  Responses 

to  the  Questionnaire  of  the 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 

1.  What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your  authorizing  statutes 
and  how  has  this  mission  changed  over  time? 

The  mission  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  objective,  timely,  nonpartisan  analyses  needed  for  economic  and  budget 
decisions  and  the  information  and  estimates  required  for  the  Congressional 
budget  process.  This  mission  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  office  began 
operations  in  1975.  The  authorizing  statute  for  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  Title  11  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344),  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  The  1974  act 
specified  various  types  of  information  to  be  supplied,  and  subsequent 
legislation  has  added  further  requirements  for  specific  studies,  reports,  and 
analyses. 
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TITLE  U— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  General. — 

(1)  There  is  established  an  office  of  the  Congress  to  be  known 
as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office").  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector; and  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director  and, 
during  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Director  or  during  a 
vacancy  in  that  ofUce,  shall  act  as  Director. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  after  considering  recommendations  received  from  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his 
fitness  to  perform  his  duties.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director. 

(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Director  first  appointed  shall 
expire  at  noon  on  January  3,  1979,  and  the  terms  of  Directors 
subsequently  appointed  shall  expire  at  noon  on  January  3  of 
each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Any  individual  appointed  as  Direc- 
tor to  fill  a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall 
serve  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  term.  An  individ- 
ual serving  as  Director  at  the  expiration  of  a  term  may  contin- 
ue to  serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  Any  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Director  who  appointed  him  (auid  until  his  successor  is  appoint- 
ed), unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Director. 

(4)  The  Director  may  be  removed  by  either  House  by  resolu- 
tion. 

(5)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  per  annum 
gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect  from  time 
to  time,  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5314 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
of  basic  pay,  as  so  in  effect,  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule in  section  5315  of  such  title. 
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(b)  Personnel.— The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office.  All  personnel  of  the  Office  shall 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  perform  their  duties.  The  Director  may 
prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Office,  and  delegate  to  them  authority  to  perform  any  of  the  duties, 
powers,  and  functions  imposed  on  the  Office  or  on  the  Director.  For 
purposes  of  pay  (other  than  pay  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor) and  employment  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges,  all  personnel 
of  the  Office  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Office,  the  Director  may  procure  the  temporary 
(not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  by  contract  as  independent  con- 
tractors, or,  in  the  case  of  individual  experts  or  consultants,  by  em- 
ployment at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Executive  Branch.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  secure  information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
from  the  various  departments,  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  and  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
commissions  of  the  Government.  All  such  departments,  agencies, 
establishments,  and  regulatory  agencies  and  commissions  shall  fur- 
nish the  Director  any  available  material  which  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  functions  (other 
than  material  the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  a  violation  of  law). 
The  Director  is  also  authorized,  upon  agreement  with  the  head  of 
any  such  department,  agency,  establishment,  or  regulatory  agency 
or  commission,  to  utilize  its  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  with 
or  without  reimbursement;  and  the  head  of  each  such  department, 
^ency,  establishment,  or  regulatory  agency  or  commission  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  the  Office  such  services,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel. , 

(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Agencies  of  Congress.— In  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  the  operations  of  the  Office  with  those  of  other  con- 
gressional agencies  with  a  view  to  utilizing  most  effectively  the  in- 
formation, services,  and  capabilities  of  all  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out  the  various  responsibilities  assigned  to  each,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics  devel- 
oped by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  (upon  agreement 
with  them)  to  utilize  their  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  with  or 
without  reimbursement.  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  are  authorized  to 
provide  the  Office  with  the  information,  data,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics, and  the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(g)  Revenue  Estimates.— For  the  purposes  of  revenue  legislation 
which  is  income,  estate  and  gift,  excise,  and  payroll  taxes  (i.e.. 
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Social  Security),  considered  or  enacted  in  any  session  of  Congress, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  use  exclusively  during  that 
session  of  Congress  revenue  estimates  provided  to  it  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  During  that  session  of  Congress  such  reve- 
nue estimates  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  requesting  such  estimates,  and  shall  be  used  by  such  Com- 
mittees in  determining  such  estimates.  The  Budget  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  shall  determine  all  estimates  with  respect  to 
scoring  points  of  order  and  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(g) '  Appropriations. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Office  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  functions.  Until  sums  are  first 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  but  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  12  months  following  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  expenses  of  the  Office  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  under  the  heading  "UNDER 
LEGISLATIVE"  in  the  Act  of  October  1,  1888  (28  Stat.  546;  2  U.S.C. 
68),  and  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Director. 

DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Sec,  202.  (a)  Assistance  to  Budget  Committees.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  and  function  of  the  Office  to  provide  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses  information  which  will  assist  such  commit- 
tees in  the  discharge  of  all  matters  within  their  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding (1)  information  with  respect  to  the  budget,  appropriation 
bills,  and  other  bills  authorizing  or  providing  new  budget  authority 
or  tax  expenditures,  (2)  information  with  respect  to  revenues,  re- 
ceipts, estimated  future  revenues  and  receipts,  and  changing  reve- 
nue conditions,  and  (3)  such  related  information  as  such  Commit- 
tees may  request. 

(b)  Assistance  to  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Finance.— At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  either  House,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  the  Office  shall  provide  to  such  Committee  any  information 
which  will  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, including  information  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  such  related  information  as  the  Committee  may  re- 
quest. 

(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Committees  and  Members. — 

(1)  At  the  request  of  any  other  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  or  any  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  the  Office  shall  provide  to  such  committee  or  joint 
committee  any  information  compiled  in  carrying  out  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  ad- 
ditional information  related  to  the  foregoing  as  may  be  re- 
quested. 


'Section  13202  of  PL.  101-508  (Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990)  redesignated  subsection  (0 
as  subsection  (g)  and  also  transferred  and  redesignated  section  273  of  the  same  Act  as  subsection 
(g).  It  probably  should  have  redesignated  section  273  ac  subsection  (f). 
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(2)  At  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate,  the 
Ofhce  shall  provide  to  such  member  any  information  compiled 
in  carrying  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and,  to  the 
extent  available,  such  additional  information  related  to  the 
foregoing  as  may  be  requested. 

(d)  Assignment  of  Office  Personnel  to  Committees  and  Joint 
Committees. — At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House,  personnel  of  the  Office  shall  be  assigned,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  to  assist  such  committee.  At  the  request  of  any  other 
committee  of  either  House  or  any  joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
personnel  of  the  Office  may  be  assigned,  on  a  temporary  basis,  to 
assist  such  committee  or  joint  committee  with  respect  to  matters 
directly  related  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (c). 

(e)  Transfer  of  Functions  of  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
OF  Federal  Expenditures. — 

(1)  The  duties,  functions,  and  personnel  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  are  transferred  to 
the  Office,  and  the  Joint  Committee  is  abolished. 

(2)  Section  601  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  726)  is 
repealed. 

(0  Reports  to  Budget  Committees. — 

(1)  On  or  before  February  15  of  each  year,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  a  report  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  that  year,  with  respect  to  fiscal  policy, 
including  (A)  alternative  levels  of  total  revenues,  total  new 
budget  authority,  and  total  outlays  (including  related  surpluses 
and  deficits),  and  (B)  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures  under  exist- 
ing law,  taking  into  account  projected  economic  factors  and 
any  changes  in  such  levels  based  on  proposals  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  also  include  a  discussion  of  national  budget  priorities,  in- 
cluding alternative  ways  of  allocating  new  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  among  major  programs 
or  functional  categories,  taking  into  account  how  such  alterna- 
tive allocations  will  meet  major  national  needs  and  affect  bal- 
anced growth  and  development  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  (Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  such  further  reports  (including  reports  revising  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1))  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  provide  such  Committees  with  information,  data, 
and  analyses  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  functions. 

(3)  On  or  before  January  15  of  each  year,  the  Director,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  listing  (A)  all  programs  and  activities  funded  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30  of  that  calendar  year  for 
which  authorizations  for  appropriations  have  not  been  enacted 
for  that  fiscal  year,  and  (B)  all  programs  and  activities  for 
which  authorizations  for  appropriations  have  been  enacted  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  of  that  calendar  year,  but 
for  which  no  authorizations  for  appropriations  have  been  en- 
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acted  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1  of  that  calendar 
year. 

(g)  Use  of  Computers  and  Other  Techniques. — The  Director 
may  equip  the  Office  with  up-to-date  computer  capability  (upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  oh  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate),  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in 
computer  technology,  and  develop  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of 
budgetary  requirements. 

(h)  Studies. — The  Director  shall  conduct  continuing  studies  to  en- 
hance comparisons  of  budget  outlays,  credit  authority,  and  tax  ex- 
penditures. 

PUBUC  access  to  budget  data 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Right  To  Copy.— Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  the  Director  shall  make  all  information,  data,  estimates, 
and  statistics  obtained  under  sections  201(d)  and  201(e)  available 
for  public  copying  during  normal  business  hours,  subject  to  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations,  and  shall  to  the  extent  practicable,  at 
the  request  of  any  person,  furnish  a  copy  of  any  such  information, 
data,  estimates,  or  statistics  upon  payment  by  such  person  of  the 
cost  of  making  and  furnishing  such  copy. 

(b)  Index. — The  Director  shall  develop  and  maintain  filing, 
coding,  and  indexing  systems  that  identify  the  information,  data, 
estimates,  and  statistics  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  and  shall 
make  such  systems  available  for  public  use  during  normal  business 
hours. 

(c)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  information, 
data,  estimates,  and  statistics — 

(1)  which  are  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by  law; 
or 

(2)  which  the  Director  determines  will  disclose — 

(A)  matters  necessary  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests 
of  national  defense  or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  information  relating  to  trade  secrets  or  financial  or 
commercial  information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if  the  information  has  been  obtained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  confidential  basis,  other  than  through  an  ap- 
plication by  such  person  for  a  specific  financial  or  other 
benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to  pre- 
vent undue  injury  to  the  competitive  position  of  such 
person;  or 

(C)  personnel  or  medical  data  or  similar  data  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy; 

unless  the  portions  containing  such  matters,  information,  or 
data  have  been  excised. 

(d)  Information  Obtained  for  Committees  and  Members.— Sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  any  information,  data,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics obtained  at  the  request  of  any  committee,  joint  committee, 
or  Member  unless  such  committee,  joint  committee,  or  Member  has 
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instructed  the  Director  not  to  make  such  information,  data,  esti- 
mates, or  statistics  available  for  public  copying. 

TITLE  III— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  PROCESS  * 

TIMETABLE 

Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to  the  congressional  budget 
process  for  any  fiscal  year  is  as  follows: 

On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed: 

First  Monday  in  February President  submits  his  budget. 

February  15 Congressional    Budget   Office   submits 

report  to  Budget  Committees. 

February  25 Committees  submit  views  and  esti- 
mates to  Budget  Committees: » 

April  1 Senate  Budget  Committee  reports  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

April  15 Congress  completes  action  on  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget. 

May  15 Annual  appropriation  bills  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House. 

June  10 House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ports last  annual  appropriation  bill. 

June  15 Confess  completes  action  on  reconcili- 
ation legislation. 

June  30 House  completes  action  on  annual  ap- 
propriation bills. 

October  1 Fiscsu  year  begins. 

ANNUAL  ADOPTION  OF  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Content  of  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget.— On  or  before  April  15  of  each  year,  the  Congress  shall 
complete  action  on  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year.  The  concurrent 
resolution  shall  set  forth  appropriate  levels  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year,  and  planning  levels  for  each  of 
the  two  ensuing  fiscal  years,  for  the  following— 

(1)  totals  of  new  budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  direct  loan 
obligations,  and  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments; 

(2)  total  Federal  revenues  and  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which 
the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  bills  and  resolutions  to  be  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committees; 

(3)  the  surplus  or  deficit  in  the  budget; 

(4)  new  budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, and  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  for  each 
major  functional  category,  based  on  allocations  of  the  total 
levels  set  forth  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1); 

(5)  the  public  debt; 

(6)  For  purposes  of  Senate  enforcement  under  this  title,  out- 
lays of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
established  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  resolution  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years;  and 


*  Most  points  of  order  under  this  title  may  be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  duly  chosen  or  svvorn.  See  sec.  904(c)  for  details. 
»  This  item  should  have  been  amended  to  reflect  the  date  set  forth  in  section  301(d). 
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(7)  For  purposes  of  Senate  enforcement  under  this  title,  reve- 
nues of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (and 
the  related  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  resolution  and  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 
The  concurrent  resolution  shall  not  include  the  outlays  and  reve- 
nue totals  of  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  re- 
lated provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  in  the  sur- 
plus or  deficit  totals  required  bv  this  subsection  or  in  any  other 
surplus  or  deficit  totals  required  by  this  title. 

(b)  Additional  Matters  in  Concurrent  Resolution. — The  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  may- 
CD  set  forth,  if  required  by  subsection  (f),  the  calendar  year 
in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  the  goals  for  reducing 
unemplovment  set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  should  be  achieved; 

(2)  include  reconciliation  directives  described  in  section  310; 

(3)  require  a  procedure  under  which  all  or  certain  bills  or 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority  or  new  entitlement 
authority  for  such  Hscal  year  shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  any  reconciliation  bill  or  rec- 
onciliation resolution  or  both  required  by  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  be  reported  in  accordance  with  section  310(b); 

(4)  set  forth  such  other  matters,  and  require  such  other  pro- 
cedures, relating  to  the  budget,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(5)  include  a  heading  entitled  "Debt  Increase  as  Measure  of 
Deficit"  in  which  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  set  forth  the 
amounts  by  which  the  debt  subject  to  limit  (in  section  3101  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Ck)de)  has  increased  or  would  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  relevant  fiscal  years; 

(6)  include  a  heading  entitled  "Display  of  Federal  Retirement 
Trust  Fund  Balances'  in  which  the  concurrent  resolution  shall 
set  forth  the  balances  of  the  Federal  retirement  trust  funds; 

(7)  set  forth  pay-as-you-go  procedures  for  the  Senate  where- 
by- 

(A)  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be  allocated  to  a 
committee  for  legislation  that  increases  funding  for  enti- 
tlement and  mandatory  spending  programs  within  its  ju- 
risdiction if  that  committee  or  the  committee  of  conference 
on  such  legislation  reports  such  legislation,  if,  to  the 
extent  that  the  costs  of  such  legislation  are  not  included  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  will  not  increase  the  deficit  (by  virtue  of 
either  deficit  reduction  in  the  bill  or  previously  passed  def- 
icit reduction)  in  the  resolution  for  the  first  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  and  will 
not  increase  the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years 
covered  by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget; 

(B)  upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  confer- 
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2.  What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 

The  structure  of  CBO  is  determined  by  the  Director;  there  are  no  statutory 
directions  for  how  the  office  is  to  be  organized.  The  CBO  staff  is  organized 
along  the  lines  of  its  products,  and  the  organizational  structure  has  been  very 
stable  throughout  the  office's  short  history.  The  current  organizational 
structure  of  CBO  is  shown  in  the  attached  organizational  chart.  The  present 
organization  and  staffing  of  the  office  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Part  Two 
of  the  attached  pamphlet,  "Responsibilities  and  Organization  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office"  (Winter  1993). 
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3.  What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  three  primary  functions:  (1)  help  the 
Congress  develop  a  plan  for  the  budget,  (2)  help  the  Congress  stay  within  its 
budget  plan,  and  (3)  help  the  Congress  consider  budget  and  economic  policy 
issues.  How  CBO  fulfills  these  functions  are  described  in  some  detail  in  Part 
One  of  the  pamphlet  "Responsibilities  and  Organization  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office." 
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4.  Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your  organization  from 
1971  to  1993  who  are,  or  were,  compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater 
than  a  GS-16  or  an  SES  Level  1,  with  their  titles  and  the  level  at  which  they 
are  compensated? 

The  lists  are  attached. 

The  first  list  is  a  1975  snapshot  since  that's  the  first  year  of  operation 
for  CBO.  The  general  source  of  the  year-by-year  data  is  the  financial 
disclosure  lists  CBO  submits  to  the  House  Ethics  Committee. 
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5.  How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have?  What  is  the 
breakdown  of  employees  by  pay  grade  and  job  type? 

As  of  April  30,  1993,  CBO  employees  occupied  223  out  of  226  permanent 
slots.  In  addition,  CBO  was  compensating  2  Visiting  Scholars,  2  semester 
interns,  and  2  other  temporary  employees. 

Of  the  223  employees  in  permanent  slots,  36  were  classified  as  support 
staff  and  the  remaining  187  held  professional  appointments  that  generally 
require  a  college  degree.  A  detailed  distribution  by  job  type  and  salary  ranges 
is  provided  below. 


CBO  Positions 

(total  of  223) 

Salary  Rang? 

Number 

CBO  Director 

$123,100 

1 

CBO  Deputy  Director 

$115,700 

1 

Assistant  Directors 

and  Equivalents 

$100,000 -$112,200 

10 

Deputy  Assistant  Directors 
and  Unit  Chiefs 

$  68,000  -  $108,100 

24 

Senior  Analysts 

$  90,180  -  $  94,600 

9 

Principal  Analysts 

$  57,200  -  $  90,180 

77 

Associate  Analysts 

$  41,400  -  $  57,200 

32 

Assistant  Analysts 

$  20,000  -  $  41,400 

33 

Executive  Secretaries 

and  Support  Staff 

$  37,000  -  $  49,700 

10 

1    Other  Secretaries 

1                  and  Support  Staff 

$  20,000  -  $  36,774 

26 
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6.  What  is  the  profile  of  the  education  qualifications  of  your  employees  in 
categories  for  which  at  least  a  college  undergraduate  degree  is  a  normal 
expectation?  Do  your  employees  in  this  category  have  continuing  education 
requirements? 

The  total  number  of  CBO  employees  in  positions  that  generally  require  a 
college  degree,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  question,  is  187.  About  two-thirds 
of  these  individuals  have  advanced  degrees  (Masters  or  Ph.Ds)  in  economics, 
public  policy,  or  a  related  field.  Another  10  employees  have  completed  their 
Ph.D.  course  work  but  have  not  yet  completed  their  dissertations  (ABDs). 

A  more  detailed  distribution  is  provided  below. 


1             Academic  Degrees 

CBO  Professional  Staff 

Number 

Percent 

Ph.Ds  and  ABDs 

73 

39 

JDs 

2 

1 

Masters  (MA,  MBA,  &  MPP) 

64 

34 

Bachelors  (BA  &  BS) 

38 

20 

Other  (e.g.  CPA  &  AA) 

10 

' 
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We  do  not  have  any  formal  continuing  education  requirements  that 
CBO  workers  must  satisfy.  We  do,  of  course,  expect  our  employees  to 
maintain  their  professional  skills  and  knowledge  so  that  the  work  they 
perform  is  both  timely  and  of  the  highest  quality. 

A  number  of  CBO  employees  augment  their  computer  literacy  and 
educational  background  by  taking  classes  offered  by  universities,  private 
vendors,  or  federal  entities  such  as  the  USDA.  In  addition,  CBO  offers  in- 
house  classes  on  writing,  public  speaking,  and  budget-related  topics. 
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7.  Provide  a  list  of  all  formal  publications  issued  in  the  last  year.  Provide 
copies  of  illustrative  types  of  work  products. 

list  of  CBO  Reports,  Studies,  Papers,  and  Memoranda 
January  1992-May  1993 

Federal  Debt  and  Interest  Costs  (May  1993) 

The  Federal  Role  in  Improving  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
(May  1993) 

Managed  Competition  and  Its  Potential  to  Reduce  Health  Spending 
(May  1993) 

Agriculture  in  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (May  1993) 

Responses  to  Uncompensated  Care  and  Public-Program  Controls  on 
Spending:  Do  Hospitals  "Cost-Shift"?  (May  1993) 

The  Long-Term  Costs  of  Naval  Forces  (May  1993) 

Options  for  Fighter  and  Attack  Aircraft:  Costs  and  Capabilities 
(May  1993) 

Resolving  the  Thrift  Crisis  (April  1993) 

Sequestration  Preview  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  (April  2,  1993) 

Assessing  the  DecUne  in  the  National  Saving  Rate  (April  1993) 

Assessing  Future  Trends  in  the  Defense  Burdens  of  Western  Nations 
(April  1993) 

Effects  of  Alternative  Defense  Budgets  on  Employment  (April  1993) 

Review  of  Edwin  Mansfield's  Estimate  of  the  Rate  of  Return  from 
Academic  Research  and  its  Relevance  to  the  Federal  Budget  Process 
(April  1993) 

Single-Payer  and  All-Payer  Health  Insurance  Systems  Using  Medicare's 
Payment  Rates  (April  1993) 
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An  Analysis  of  the  President's  February  Budgetary  Proposals 
(March  1993) 

Implementing  START  II  (March  1993) 

Displaced  Workers:  Trends  in  the  1980s  and  Implications  for  the 
Future  (February  1993) 

Reducing  the  Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue  Options  (CBO  Annual 
Report-Part  2)  (February  1993) 

Alternatives  for  the  U.S.  Tank  Industrial  Base  (February  1993) 

Pell  Grants:  The  Effect  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992 
(February  1993) 

Regional  Analysis  of  Bank  Lending  (February  1993) 

In  Pursuit  of  Higher  Wages  and  Employment-Based  Health  Insurance 
(February  1993) 

The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook:  Fiscal  Years  1994-1998  (CBO 
Annual  Report-Part  1)  (January  1993) 

Controlling  Losses  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
(January  1993) 

Responsibilities  and  Organization  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(Winter  1993) 

Decreasing  the  Discharge  of  Bioaccumulative  Toxic  water  Pollutants: 
A  Policy  Analysis  (December  1992) 

Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992:  A  Budgetary  Perspective  (December  1992) 

Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  (October  19,  1992) 

Projections  of  National  Health  Expenditures  (October  1992) 

Economic  ImpUcations  of  Rising  Health  Care  Costs  (October  1992) 

Structuring  U.S.  Forces  After  the  Cold  War:  Costs  and  Effects  of 
Increased  Reliance  on  the  Reserves  (September  1992) 

Limiting  Conventional  Arms  Exports  to  the  Middle  East 
(September  1992) 
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Environmental  Cleanup  Issues  Associated  with  Qosing  Military  Bases 
(August  1992) 

The  Economic  And  Budget  Outlook:  An  Update  (August  1992) 

The  Potential  impact  of  Certain  Forms  of  Managed  Care  on  Health 
Care  Expenditures  (August  1992) 

The  CXitlook  For  Farm  Conmiodity  Program  Spending,  Fiscal  Years 
1992-1997  (June  1992) 

RTCs  Loan  Securitization  Process  (July  1992) 

The  Potential  of  Direct  Expenditure  Limits  to  Control  Health  Care 
Spending  (July  1992) 

Mandatory  Spending:  Trends  and  Sources  of  Growth  (July  1992) 

The  Cost  of  Decreasing  Disposal  Through  the  Recovery  Requirements 
of  H.R.  3865  (June  1992) 

The  Effects  of  Managed  Care  on  Use  and  Costs  of  Health  Services 
(June  1992) 

Paying  For  Highways,  Airways,  And  Waterways:  How  Can  Users  Be 
Charged?  (May  1992) 

Costs  of  Alternative  Approaches  to  SDI  (May  1992) 

The  Shortfall  in  Corporate  Tax  Receipts  Since  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  (May  1992) 

Factors  Contributing  to  the  Growth  of  the  Medicaide  Program 
(May  1992) 

Balance  and  Affordability  of  the  Fighter  and  Attack  Aircraft  Fleets  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (April  1992) 

Reduction  in  the  Army  Officer  Corps  (April  1992) 

Distributional  Effects  of  Substituting  a  Flat-Rate  Income  Tax  and  a 
Value-Added  Tax  for  Current  Federal  Income,  Payroll,  &  Excise 
Taxes  (AprU  1992) 

The  Cost  of  Decreasing  Disposal  Through  the  Responsible  Entity 
Approach  Used  in  S.  976  (April  1992) 

The  Government  Pension  OSset  in  the  Social  Security  Program 
(April  1992) 
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/ 
A  Review  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  Study  on  Changes  to  the 

Mining  Law  of  1872  (April  1992) 

Large  Nondefense  R&D  Projects  in  the  Budget:  An  Update 
(April  1992) 

The  Use  of  Grants  and  Loans  to  Help  Finance  Undergraduate 
Education  (April  1992) 

Implications  of  the  Prepayment  Provisions  in  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
Housing  Act  (April  1992) 

Auctioning  Radio  Spectrum  Licenses  (March  1992) 

An  Analysis  Of  The  President's  Budgetary  Proposals  For  Fiscal  Year 
1993  (March  1992) 

Measuring  the  Distribution  of  Income  Gains  (March  1992) 

Effects  Of  Adopting  A  Value-Added  Tax  (February  1992) 

Reducing  the  Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue  Options  (CBO  Annual 
Report-Part  U)  (February  1992) 

The  Economic  Effects  Of  Reduced  Defense  Spending  (February  1992) 

Undergraduate  Enrollment  and  Completion  Among  Minorities 
(February  1992) 

Reducing  Waste  Disposal  with  Disposal-Reduction  Credit  Systems:  A 
Case  Study  of  Beverage  Containers  and  Old  Newspapers 
(February  1992) 

The  Effects  of  Proposed  Modifications  to  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in 
S.  1150  and  H.R.  3553  (February  1992) 

Factors  Contributing  to  the  Infant  Mortality  Ranking  of  the  U.S. 
(February  1992) 

Budgeting  for  Administrative  Costs  Under  Credit  Reform 
(January  1992) 

The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook:  Fiscal  Years  1993-1997  (CBO 
Annual  Report-Part  I)  (January  1992) 

The  Economic  Effects  of  the  Savings  &  Loan  Crisis  (January  1992) 

Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  (January  6,  1992) 

The  Budgetary  Impact  of  Limiting  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Programs  (January  1992) 
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8.  How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed  and  executed?  What  reviews,  if 
any,  exist  for  professional  work?  Do  you  seek  outside  peer  review  of  your 
projects? 

The  Director's  office  assigns  Congressional  requests  for  analyses  and  studies 
to  the  organizational  division  that  has  the  most  appropriate  staff  expertise  to 
conduct  the  work.  The  division  head,  in  turn,  assigns  the  project  to  the 
appropriate  analyst  or  team  of  analysts.  On  occasion,  the  work  requires  more 
than  one  CBO  division  to  be  involved.  In  this  case,  one  division  is  usually 
given  the  lead  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  necessary  work.  A  project 
control  system  is  used  to  keep  track  of  analyses  that  are  to  be  published,  with 
milestones  for  completion  of  the  work. 

Drafts  of  papers  to  be  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  or 
made  available  as  processed  papers  or  staff  memoranda  go  through  a  rigorous 
internal  review  process.  Comments  are  usually  solicited  from  experts  outside 
CBO  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  subject  matter  and  can  help  ensure  that 
papers  will  be  balanced,  unbiased,  and  objective.  A  staff  member  from 
another  CBO  division  is  also  assigned  to  review  each  paper.  Meetings  are 
held  to  discuss  the  conunents  of  the  Director,  Deputy  Director,  and  other 
CBO  staff  representing  CBO  divisions  doing  related  work.  After  agreement 
is  reached  as  to  content,  each  report  or  paper  goes  through  an  extensive 
editing  process  to  make  certain  that  the  product  is  presented  clearly  and 
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concisely.  A  final  review  by  the  Director  is  made  for  all  published  documents. 
A  preface  to  each  publication  cites  the  many  contributors  who  helped  form 
the  final  products. 

This  review  process  for  published  reports  and  studies  often  is  used  for 
major  unpublished  analyses,  but  not  for  most  of  the  budget  estimates  and 
projections  prepared  by  the  office.  Even  to  these,  however,  executive  staff 
and  senior  analysts  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  review.  The  review  of  cost 
estimates  is  compressed  to  meet  the  extremely  tight,  sometimes  hourly, 
deadlines.  The  need  to  proceed  quickly  places  a  premium  on  having  a  staff 
who  have  excellent  quantitative  skills.  Consequently,  considerable  care  is 
taken  in  recruiting  and  hiring  personnel. 
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9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  yoor 
organization? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  was  created,  as  noted  above,  as  a  source  of 
nonpartisan  economic  and  budgetary  information  for  the  Congress.  Since  its 
creation,  CBO  has  maintained  steadfast  adherence  to  a  culture  and  practice 
of  objectivity.  This  concern  for  nonpartisanship  represents  our  greatest 
strength,  and  it  starts  at  the  top.  The  individual  selected  as  CBO  Director 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority,  and  is  selected 
from  outside  of  the  world  of  politics.  Once  appointed,  the  Director  maintains 
an  objective  stance  by  not  taking  public  positions  on  policy  issues  that  are 
before  the  Congress.  Other  CBO  staff  are  chosen  by  the  Director  strictly  on 
merit  without  regard  to  political  affiliation  or  views. 

An  early  choice,  one  that  survives  to  this  day,  was  that  CBO  reports 
would  not  include  any  policy  recommendations  (CBO  does  occasionally  offer 
recommendations  on  technical  issues,  mostly  related  to  the  budget  process,  or 
when  directed  by  legislation  to  do  so).  This  decision  ensures  that  we  do  not 
take  a  particular  stand  on  given  issues,  which  protects  our  impartiality.  This 
commitment  to  impartiality  is  in  part  because  CBO  exists  only  as  a  staff  arm 
of  the  Congress.  The  influence  of  CBO  stems  exclusively  from  the  credibility 
and  usefulness  of  its  work. 
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CBO  has  also  benefitted  from  a  clear  function  and  role.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  which  created  CBO,  specified  particular 
functions  for  CBO.  The  Congress~in  particular  the  Committees  that  have  a 
key  role  to  play  in  making  budget  policy-needs  the  information  CBO  provides 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  If  CBO  did  not  perform  this  role, 
someone  else  would  have  to. 

CBO  produces  a  great  many  analyses  each  year,  has  developed  an 
ability  to  communicate  its  analyses  in  a  clear  and  understandable  style,  and 
has  developed  internal  checks  on  the  quality  of  its  analysis  and 
communication.  For  example,  during  calendar  year  1992,  we  produced  17 
published  reports  and  studies,  27  unpublished  papers  and  memoranda,  28 
testimonies,  and  733  bill  cost  estimates,  including  614  state  and  local  cost 
estimates,  in  addition  to  many  informal  analyses.  CBO  written  reports  are 
routinely  put  through  a  rigorous  internal  review  process  (see  the  response  to 
Question  #8),  and  are  edited  by  a  staff  of  professional  editors.  Assumptions 
underlying  studies,  cost  estimates,  or  other  analyses  are  clearly  stated.  In 
addition,  CBO  seeks  advice  from  a  panel  of  distinguished  economic  advisors 
concerning  the  reasonableness  of  CBO  economic  forecasts. 

Responsiveness  is  a  key  to  successful  staff  work  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
CBO  prides  itself  on  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Congressional 
requestors.    This  characteristic  manifests  itself  in  the  timely  production  of 
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reports  and  estimates,  the  clarity  of  CBO  written  products,  a  willingness  to 
work  informally  with  Congressional  staff,  and  careful  attention  to  keeping 
Congressional  requesters  informed  of  the  progress  and  results  of  CBO  work. 
CBO's  responsiveness  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  be 
flexible  to  changing  circumstances. 

A  final  strength  of  CBO  is  its  staff,  the  quality  of  which  contribute  to 
the  ability  of  the  agency  to  be  managed  in  an  informal  and  nonbureaucratic 
manner.  The  ability  to  think  analytically  and  to  communicate  clearly  are 
valued  much  more  in  hiring  decisions  than  preexisting  expertise  in  a  particular 
policy  area.  For  this  reason,  CBO  staff  are  usually  self-starters  who  need  little 
detailed  supervision.  Since  CBO  is  quite  small  as  government  agencies  go,  it 
does  not  need  many  bureaucratic  procedures.  There  are  relatively  few 
managers,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  hiring  and  firing  decisions. 
These  managers  are  also  in  most  cases  intimately  involved  in  conducting 
analyses  of  their  own.  CBO  has  also  been  on  the  cutting  edge  in  the  use  of 
computer  technology,  which  contributes  to  the  productivity  of  CBO  staff. 

CBO  has  typically  faced  criticisms  in  three  areas:  insufficient  staffing 
to  confront  increased  demands  for  information  or  analyses  in  a  particular 
policy  area,  inaccuracy  of  economic  or  budget  forecasting,  and  using  models 
that  are  analytically  flawed. 
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On  the  first  of  these  criticisms,  issues  arise  periodically  that  consume 
a  great  deal  of  Congressional  time  and  attention,  and  CBO  finds  that  the 
demands  for  its  expertise  are  in  excess  of  the  staff  time  available.  During 
such  peak  periods,  certain  Members  or  committees  may  find  that  their  request 
caimot  be  accommodated  or  responded  to  within  a  desired  time  period.  For 
example,  CBO  receives  requests  for  analyses  of  literally  hundreds  of  bills  each 
year  for  which  staff  resources  are  insufficient  to  permit  a  response.  This 
situation  is  regrettable,  but  is  probably  unavoidable  from  time  to  time,  since 
CBO  has  a  very  broad  mandate  and  a  small  staff  (often  only  one  or  two  staff 
members  are  experts  in  a  broad  area,  such  as  education),  and  since  the  needs 
of  the  Congress  cannot  always  be  predicted  precisely.  We  make  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  we  are  adequately  staffed  to  address  significant  issues,  when 
known,  but  we  must  often  accomplish  this  by  redirecting  resources.  The  only 
way  to  assure  that  CBO  is  never  caught  short  would  be  to  hire  a  larger  staff. 
This  would  be  cost  effective  only  during  those  times  when  the  demand  for 
resources  increased.  But  that  is  often  unpredictable,  and  we  can  usually 
accomodate  predictable  fluctuations. 

Second,  since  economic  and  budget  forecasting  are  inexact  sciences, 
errors  always  exist,  and  they  are  sometimes  notable.  This  has  led  to  criticism 
of  our  forecasting  techniques  and  models.  Probably  the  best  example  of  this 
has  been  the  reaction  to  CBO's  underesfimates  of  the  deficits  following  the 
1990  budget  summit  agreement.  A  large  portion  of  this  error  resulted  from 
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an  economic  forecast  that  turned  out  to  be  too  optimistic;  CBO,  along  with 
most  other  forecasters,  underestimated  the  depth  and  duration  of  the  1990-91 
recession  and  overestimated  the  subsequent  recovery. 

We  continually  monitor  our  estimates  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  changes  to  our  models  and  baseline  estimates  are  in  order.  In 
addition,  our  economic  estimates  are  almost  always  within  the  mainstream, 
and  errors  normally  result  from  phenomena  that  were  consistently  missed  by 
all  forecasters,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  government.  Errors  are 
disclosed  when  they  become  apparent.  Although  CBO's  forecasting  track 
record  may  not  be  as  good  as  we  and  others  would  Uke,  it  appears  as  good  as 
or  better  than  those  of  the  Executive  branch  and  nongovernmental  groups. 

Third,  CBO  has  sometimes  come  under  criticism  for  what  some 
consider  to  be  the  flawed  nature  of  our  forecasting  models.  In  particular, 
some  have  criticized  CBO  for  refusing  to  engage  in  so-called  "dynamic 
revenue  estimating."  In  general,  this  term  means  that  we  do  not  include  the 
"secondary,"  or  feedback,  effects  of  changes  in  tax  law. 

In  fact,  CBO  beUeves  that  the  effects  of  changes  in  fiscal  policy, 
including  tax  legislation,  on  economy  can  be  important  We  devote 
considerable  staff  time  to  assessing  these  effects  and  providing  these 
assessments  to   the  Congress.      Generally  speaking,   estimating   models 
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(including  those  of  CBO,  OMB,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation)  do  assume  changes  in  behavior  (where  appropriate), 
but  do  not  assume  that  changes  in  GDP  or  interest  rates  will  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  legislation.  For  most  legislative  proposals,  these  changes  are  small  and 
uncertain,  at  least  during  the  five-year  estimating  window. 
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10.  In  what  areas  do  you  believe  your  organization  has  improved  or  failed 
to  improve  in  the  last  five  years? 

11.  What  improvements  in  your  organization  are  required  and  how  should 
those  be  accomplished? 

21.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  to  your  organization's  operations? 

(QUESTIONS  10,  11,  AND  21  ARE  ANSWERED  JOINTLY  HERE.) 

Probably  the  primary  improvement  in  CBO  over  the  past  five  years  or  so  has 
been  its  productivity  and  flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  circumstances.  As 
the  Congress  has  confronted  many  complex  issues,  such  as  reform  of  financial 
institutions,  health  care,  and  changing  defense  needs,  CBO  has  responded  by 
redirecting  resources  to  meet  those  requirements. 

A  specific  example  of  this  is  in  the  budget  analysis  area.  CBO  was 
given  added  responsibihties  in  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  other  budget 
enforcement  legislation  since  1985,  which  has  caused  an  additional  redirection 
of  our  internal  resources.  As  a  result,  CBO  has  had  to  become  more  flexible 
and  more  productive  over  the  past  seven  years.  The  requirements  that  both 
OMB  and  CBO  prepare  sequestration  reports  and  updates  since  1985  has  also 
improved  the  communication  between  the  two  budget  offices,  which  has 
improved  CBO's  abiUty  to  evaluate  Executive  branch  proposals. 
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Although  we  are  constantly  attempting  to  improve  our  processes  and 
products,  the  two  primary  examples  where  CBO  might  be  able  to  improve  are 
in  the  area  of  human  resources.  The  first  of  these  is  staff  training.  CBO 
employees,  in  the  past,  have  often  begun  their  jobs  with  very  good  technical 
skills,  but  with  less  formal  training  in  the  ways  of  the  Congress,  CBO,  or  the 
Congressional  budget  process.  We  are  attempting  to  increase  our  attention 
to  staff  development  by  improving  training  opportunities  available  to  staff. 

Second,  the  diversity  of  CBO  professional  staff  remains  a  focal  point 
of  our  recruiting  efforts.  Simply  stated,  we  would  like  to  continue  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  and  minority  employees  in  professional  positions  at 
CBO.  As  of  January  1993,  8  percent  of  CBO  professional  staff  were 
minorities  and  39  percent  were  women. 

The  Director  of  CBO  is  relatively  unconstrained  in  making  changes 
that  would  improve  the  operation  of  the  orgzmization.  The  main  constraints 
arethe  budget  and  personnel  levels  set  by  the  Congress.  However,  since  the 
CBO  director  believes  that  the  current  size  of  the  organization  contributes  to 
its  ability  to  be  flexible  and  nonbureaucratic,  this  restriction  has  not  posed  a 
serious  problem.  As  noted  above,  our  primary  focus  is  on  the  composition 
and  development  of  our  staff,  not  on  increasing  its  size. 
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12.  What  is  the  process  by  which  your  organization  evaluates  the  quality  of 
its  work?  If  external  or  internal  evaluations  have  been  made  of  your 
organization,  please  provide  copies  of  these  reviews. 

13.  What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization  evaluates  the 
impact  of  its  work  on  the  policy-making  process  or  policy  outcomes?  Please 
provide  us  with  all  available  analytic  data  about  the  actual  impact  of  your 
work.   If  no  such  analytic  data  exists,  please  explain  why. 

(QUESTIONS  12  AND  13  ARE  ANSWERED  JOINTLY  HERE.) 

The  CBO  was  established  to  provide  the  Congress  with  information  on  the 
budget  and  economy,  and  this  information  was  intended  to  improve  the 
policymaking  process.  Although  it  is  relatively  easy  to  evaluate  whether  work 
was  done  or  whether  statutory  deadlines  for  the  completion  of  CBO  work 
were  met,  the  questions  of  quality  and  impact  are  more  difficult  to  resolve. 
Certainly  CBO  has  an  impact  if  its  analyses  and  estimates  are  taken  into 
account  by  policymakers,  and  we  believe  that  they  are.  A  true  evaluation  of 
whether  CBO  has  had  an  impact,  however,  would  necessitate  knowing  the 
extent  to  which  policy  outcomes  had  changed  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
CBO.  There  are  no  comprehensive  studies  of  this  issue. 
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Despite  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  measure  of  the  impact  of  CBO 
work,  anecdotal  evidence  indicates  to  us  that  our  analyses  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  policymaking  process.  For  example,  our  annual  volume  on 
deficit  reduction  options  is  widely  used  by  Members  of  Congress  and  political 
candidates  in  developing  their  own  plans  to  deal  with  the  deficit.  In  addition, 
both  sides  in  the  current  Congressional  budget  debate  have  prominently  used 
CBO  economic  assumptions  and  baseline  deficit  estimates.  Our  general 
policy  analyses  are  used  to  assess  claims  of  proponents  and  opponents  of 
specific  policies  as  well.  Our  cost  estimates  are  used  by  Members  and 
committees  to  shape  their  legislative  proposals.  Finally,  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  CBO  testifies  before  Congressional  committees  is  itself  a 
testimony  to  the  demand  for  the  advice  of  CBO. 

CBO  continually  reviews  the  quality  of  its  work.  We  compare  our 
economic  and  budget  estimates  to  actual  experience  and  the  estimates  that 
are  made  by  the  administration.  These  analyses  are  published  as  a  part  of 
CBO's  annual  report  each  year.  In  addition,  the  process  of  internal  review 
and  editing  CBO  products  (discussed  in  our  response  to  Question  8)  is 
explicitly  focused  on  maintaining  their  quality. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  comprehensive  external  evaluations  of  CBO's 
products,  although  there  Jire  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  accuracy  of  CBO's 
economic  forecasts. 
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14.  How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  How  much  of  your  work 
is  self-initiated  and  how  much  is  Congressionally  requested?  For  those 
projects  that  are  self-initiated,  what  process  do  you  have  in  place  to  decide 
which  projects  to  undertake?  Can  you  fulfill  all  Congressional  requests?  If 
not,  how  do  you  select  among  Congressional  requests? 

According  to  the  Budget  Act,  CBO  must  give  priority  first  to  requests  for 
services  from  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees;  second,  to  requests 
from  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and, 
finally,  to  requests  from  all  other  Congressional  conmiittees.  At  times,  CBO 
turns  down  a  request  from  a  Congressional  committee,  usually  because  we 
believe  that  our  expertise  does  not  lend  itself  to  fulfilling  that  particular 
request.  CBO  prepares  cost  estimates  and  other  analyses  for  individual 
Members,  but  committee  requests  always  have  priority.  CBO  handles 
requests  from  individual  Members  only  to  the  extent  that  its  resources  permit. 
All  of  our  published  work  is  done  either  as  a  result  of  statutory  requirements 
or  at  the  request  of  Congressional  committees. 
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15.  Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of  the 
Congressional  requests  you  undertook  in  the  last  year,  including  copies  of  any 
computerized  databases  that  you  maintain  to  track  such  work.  His  need  not 
include  the  specific  names  of  the  requesters. 

CBO  has  three  primary  electronic  databases  for  tracking  its  work  products: 
the  controlled  correspondence  database,  the  project  control  system,  and  the 
bill-cost  estimate  tracking  system.  A  fourth,  database  is  maintained  to  track 
testimony,  but  it  is  not  electronic.  Each  letter  from  a  Congressional  office 
requesting  CBO  work  is  logged  onto  the  controlled  correspondence  database 
and  responsibility  for  responding  to  the  request  is  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
division  at  that  time.  Final  action  on  a  request  is  noted  and  a  hard  copy  of 
the  reply  filed.  For  requests  for  bill  cost  estimates,  the  letter  is  also  logged 
onto  the  budget  estimate  tracking  system,  using  the  bill  nimiber.  Requests  for 
program  analysis  are  logged  onto  the  project  control  system,  which 
incorporates  the  controlled  correspondence  number  into  a  new  project 
number.  Both  systems  track  projects  to  their  completion.  An  extract  of 
programmatic  aiudysis  requested  since  January  1992  is  attached,  as  is  a  report 
documenting  CBO  analysis  since  1975. 

An  accounting  of  CBO  work  by  product  follows,  going  back  to  1988. 
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CBO's  Products/History 


The  following  table  quantifies  CBO's  main  work  products.  A  large  nxber 
of  less  format  tasks,  which  are  harder  to  tabulate,  are  also  performed  by  CBO. 
In  recent  years,  the  nuifcer  of  informal  responses  to  Congressional  requests-- 
in  the  form  of  staff  memorandun,  letter,  or  telephone  response—has 
been  growing  significantly,  as  is  the  time  needed  to  satisfy  these 
requests.  Additionally,  significant  effort  that  often  does  not  result 
in  a  measurable  work  product  goes  to  support  reconciliation  and  budget 
process  revisions  when  they  occur. 


1  FY1988  1  FY1989  |  FY1990  |  FY1991   |  FY1992  |  FY1993  |  FY1994 
PRODUCTS             1  (actual)  {(actual)  |(actual)  |(actual)  |(actuat)  |  (est.)   |  (est.) 

Scorekeeping  Reports                j      50  |     SO  j     SO  |     SO  |     SO  |     SO  |     50 

Appropriations  Bill  Cost  Estimates     j     118  |     127  j     129  |     U1  |     128  j     130  j    130 

Other  Federal  Bill  Cost  Estimates  (a)   |      771  |     770  |     855  |     638  |     733  |     850  |     800 

State  (  Local  Bill  Cost  Estimates(a)    j      675  |     675  j     720  j     556  j     614  |     700  |     650 

Baseline  Budget  Projections           |       2|      2|      2|      4|      2|      2|      2 

Progrw  Analysis  Reports             j      35  |      22  j     35  |      26  |      29  |      30  |     30 

Econcaic  Forecast                   j       2|      2|      2|      3|      2|      2|      2 

Analysis  of  Pres.  Budget             j       1  j      1  j      1  |      1  |      1  |      1  |      1 

Reducing  the  Deficit                |       1  |      1  j      1  |      1  |      1  |      1  |      1 

Congressional  Testimony             |      30  |     29  |     37  |     43  |     41  |     41  |     41 

Sequestration  Report                |       2|      2|      2|      3|      3|      3|      3 

Product  Total  |     1687  |    1681  |    1834  |    1466  |    1604  j    1810  |    1710 
1 r 1 1 1 1 1 

(a)  Cost  estimates  are  tracked  from  the  start  of  the  legislative  session  through  Novenber. 
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16.  To  what  degree  do  Congressional  requesters  sometimes  try  to  strongly 
influence  the  results  of  your  work?  Please  describe  the  kinds  of  situations 
that  arise. 

Although  at  times  individual  Members  or  committees  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  of  CBO  analyses,  they  make  few  attempts  to  influence  those 
results  before  their  publication,  perhaps  because  of  CBO's  reputation  for 
nonpartisan  objectivity.  It  is  more  typical  for  Members  or  committees  to  try 
to  affect  the  timing  of  the  release  of  a  CBO  analysis. 
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17.  In  the  conduct  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations  that  relate  to 
Executive  Branch  agencies,  describe  how  you  interface  with  the  Executive 
Branch  agencies  that  are  the  subject  of  your  work.  Do  you  allow  Executive 
Branch  agencies  to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to  publication?  If  yes, 
describe  the  process.  If  no,  why  not?  Do  you  allow  Congressional  requesters 
to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to  publication?   If  yes,  please  give  details. 

CBO  does  not  typically  conduct  analyses  that  focus  on  the  activities  of  federal 
agencies.  At  times,  we  conduct  studies  of  issues  that  may  relate  to  a  policy 
that  is  under  the  control  of  a  particular  agency.  In  those  cases,  CBO  typically 
solicits  comments  from  that  agency  in  advance  of  the  study's  publication.  In 
addition,  the  requesting  committees  are  often  given  an  opportunity  to 
comment  prior  to  publication.  In  the  process  of  completing  the  analysis,  the 
author  uses  agency  and  Congressional  comments,  as  appropriate.  These 
comments  are  not  included  in  the  final  study,  although  Executive  branch  and 
Congressional  reviewers  are  often  acknowledged  for  their  assistance. 
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18.  How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way,  try  to  have  your 
recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch  activities  implemented? 
How  is  this  done?  What  percentage  of  your  reports  result  in  concrete  action 
by  Congress? 

19.  If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch 
activity,  to  what  extent  do  Executive  branch  agencies  make  any  changes  to 
reflect  your  recommendations?  If  such  changes  are  infirequently  made,  why 
is  that? 

(QUESTIONS  18  AND  19  ARE  JOINTLY  ANSWERED  HERE.) 

CBO  makes  no  policy  recommendations  that  relate  to  changes  in  Executive 
branch  activities. 
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20.  What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  and  for  the  start 
of  the  next  centuiy? 

Since  CBO  tries  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  Congress,  we  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  feasibly  have  a  detailed  strategic  plan  that  extends  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  years  into  the  future.  Planning  for  the  information  and 
analysis  that  will  be  needed  by  the  Congress  depends  critically  on  knowing  the 
issues  that  the  Congress  will  need  to  focus  on  in  the  future.  While  this  limits 
our  ability  to  plan  studies  and  analyses  several  years  in  advance,  it  does  not 
prevent  us  from  identifying  some  of  the  analytic  techniques  and  data  that  must 
be  prepared  in  advance  in  order  to  provide  those  specific  studies  and  analyses 
when  the  issues  are  ripe  for  consideration. 

As  a  consequence,  CBO's  strategic  planning  consists  of  the  following 
elements:  (1)  We  review  legislation  that  may  be  set  to  expire,  or  is  due  for 
reauthorization,  in  order  to  identify  those  areas  where  we  may  be  called  upon 
for  specific  information.  (2)  We  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  members  and 
staff  of  budget  and  authorizing  committees  in  order  to  identify  areas  that  are 
likely  to  demand  committee  attention  (including  committee  hearings  or 
commissioned  studies).  (3)  We  constantly  update  and  improve  our 
computer-based  analytic  models,  both  in  light  of  new  data  that  become 
available  and  in  light  of  advances  in  analytic  methods.  (4)  Based  on  these 
three  activities,  we  establish  priorities  across  subject  areas  to  guide  us  in 
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collecting  information,  improving  models,  and  devoting  analytic  resources  to 
a  subject  area. 

In  order  to  support  this  strategic  planning  activity,  we  undertake  a 
number  of  near  term  tactical  activities  as  well.  First,  we  continue  to  increase 
our  productivity  through  the  use  of  more  powerful  personal  computers  and  the 
data  bases  that  are  available  for  use  on  them.  Second,  we  strive  to  enhance 
the  accessibility  of  our  work  to  both  the  Congress  and  to  the  general  public, 
including  making  more  of  our  published  work  available  in  an  electronic 
format.  Third,  we  maintain  our  flexibility  to  target  our  staff  resources  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  Congress  in  a  timely  and  responsive  manner. 
Fourth,  we  make  sure  our  staff  can  meet  the  evolving  nature  of  the  demands 
for  analysis  and  information  by  assuring  that  analysts  constantly  maintain  and 
improve  their  skills  and  capabiUties  and  by  assuring  that  new  hires  bring 
suitable  training  and  experience  so  that  CBO  can  provide  sound  and  timely 
analysis. 
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21.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  to  your  organization's  operations? 

(PREVIOUSLY  JOINTLY  ANSWERED  WITH  QUESTIONS  10  AND  11.) 
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22.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you  interact 
with  either  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch? 

We  are  quite  satisfied  with  our  interactions  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch. 

CBO's  interaction  with  the  Executive  branch  primarily  involves  getting 
data  and  information  and  ordinary  staff  consultation.  The  Budget  Act 
explicitly  authorizes  CBO  to  secure  "information,  data,  estimates  and  statistics" 
from  Executive  branch  agencies.  These  relationships  are  perhaps  particularly 
important  because  CBO's  cost-estimating  work  and  analyses  rely  heavily  on 
information  fi-om  affected  agencies.  Only  in  very  few  instances  has  CBO 
experienced  any  attempts  to  block  the  flow  of  such  information. 

CBO  interacts  closely  and  continuously  with  committee  staf&  in  ways 
that  need  no  modifications.  CBO  coordinates  with  other  Congressional 
support  agencies  to  assure  that  our  analytic  efforts  do  not  duplicate  theirs. 
We  have  bimonthly  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  legislative  support 
agencies  to  coordinate  ongoing  research  projects,  there  is  continual  staff 
consultation  in  broad  policy  areas  and  on  individual  projects,  and  the  heads 
of  the  four  support  agencies  meet  formally  at  least  once  a  year. 
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23.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets  and  staffing 
levels,  as  well  as  any  pro  forma  projections  of  future  budgets  and  staffing 
level  you  may  have  prepared. 

From  fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1992,  CBO's  total  obligations  increased 
fi-om  $13.2  million  to  $21.8  million,  a  nominal  increase  of  65  percent.  The 
average  annual  growth  in  obligations  for  this  period  was  5.2  percent  compared 
to  an  average  armual  growth  gare  of  4.0  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
This  average  growth  is  somewhat  higher  than  inflation  because  personnel 
costs,  which  usually  grow  faster  than  general  inflation,  have  increasingly 
dominated  the  agency's  spending. 

CBO  personnel  costs  have  risen  fi-om  57  percent  of  total  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1982  to  79  percent  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Twice  in  this  period,  our 
staff  ceiling  was  raised  in  response  to  the  assignment  of  significant  new  tasks; 
four  positions  to  prepare  state  and  local  cost  estimates  (1982),  and  four 
positions  to  carry  out  the  sequestration  provisions  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  Act  (1987).  In  addition  to  this  small  increase  in  staff,  the  new 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS)  and  rising  health  insurance 
costs  have  caused  agency  benefit  costs  to  more  than  double  since  1987. 

Another  reason  for  the  increasing  dominance  of  persoimel  costs  in  the 
CBO  budget  is  the  achievement  of  significant  savings  in  Automated  Data 
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Processing  (ADP)  spending  since  fiscal  year  1984.  Over  the  last  decade,  CBO 
has  worked  hard  to  provide  the  most  cost  efficient  computing  resources  to  its 
analysts  while  increasing  their  productivity.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  ADP 
spending,  in  nominal  dollars,  was  32  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 
These  savings  have  been  achieved  by  constantly  upgrading  mainfi'ame 
hardware  and  software  to  more  efficient  models  and  by  using  microcomputers 
instead  of  mainframes  wherever  possible. 

CBO  is  committed  to  performing  its  mission  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
In  this  spirit,  it  is  our  policy  to  request  additional  staff  only  when  we  are 
assigned  significant  new  duties  by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  our  practice  each 
year  is  to  request  a  funding  level  that  is  essentially  a  current  services  budget. 
The  budget  and  staffing  history  provided  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
successful  we  have  been  in  achieving  this  goal. 
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24.  Do  you  ever  "detail"  employees  to  Congressional  staffs?  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances  does  this  occur?  Please  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  detailed 
staff  over  the  last  two  years,  and  to  whom  they  were  detailed. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  does  not  "detail"  employees,  either  to 
Congressional  committee  or  personal  staffs. 

Section  202(d)  of  The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  authorizes  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  "detail"  employees 
to  the  Budget  Committees  and  other  committees  upon  request.  However, 
CBO's  staff  resources  are  extremely  limited.  Staffing  for  many  of  the  budget 
functions  of  government  is  literally  one  analyst  deep.  The  loss  of  even  a 
single  staff  member  at  any  position  would  jeopardize  our  ability  to  do  work 
in  those  areas.  In  additional,  CBO  is  sensitive  about  putting  its  employees  in 
a  situation  that  might  create  the  appearance  of  partisanship. 
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25.  To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in  outside  fundraising  from 
private  sources,  such  as  foundations?  How  are  these  funds  used?  (Please 
specify  the  amount  of  money  raised  each  year  for  the  past  decade.)  Does  any 
congressional  committee  oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 

CBO  engages  in  no  outside  fundraising  activity. 
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26.    Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently  authorized?    How  many 
House  and  Senate  committees  oversee  your  organization? 

The  Budget  Act  provides  a  permanent  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  Budget  Act  assigned  the  responsibility  to  oversee  the  operations 
of  CBO  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the  Budget.  Oversight  of 
CBO  is  also  provided  each  year  through  the  annual  appropriations  process. 
Legislative  jurisdiction  over  Title  II  of  the  Budget  Act,  which  established 
CBO,  is  shared  in  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules.  In  the  Senate,  legislative  jurisdiction  over  Title 
n  is  shared  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Govenimental  Affairs. 
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27.  Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  appendix  documents, 
procedures  your  organization  uses  to  consider  employee  complaints  about 
unfair  employment  practices?  How  many  complaints  have  been  filed  over  the 
past  five  years?  What  is  the  process  through  which  these  complaints  are 
considered?  What  was  the  outcome  of  these  cases? 

CBO's  enabling  legislation  requires  that  we  abide  by  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  regard  to  employment  practices.  Section 
201(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  reads,  in  part:  "For  the 
purposes  of ...  employment  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges,  all  personnel  of  the 
Office  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

CBO  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  promote  the  application  of  fair 
employment  practices.  Information  regarding  employee  rights  protected 
under  House  Rules  and  procedures  available  to  ensure  that  protection  is 
provided  to  all  staff.  This  information  includes  reminders  and  timely  updates, 
which  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  staff. 

Notification  takes  several  forms,  including  the  following:  desk-to-desk 
distributions  of  new  memos  and  House  provided  information;  articles  that 
appear  in  the  CBO  newsletter  On  the  Other  Hand;  seminars  and  staff 
discussions  with  the  General  Counsel;  aimual  performance  evaluations  and 
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other  one-on-one  discussions  between  staff  and  CBO  management;  as  well  as 
information  posted  on  CBO  bulletin  boards. 

Only  one  CBO  employee  has  filed  an  unfair  employment  complaint. 
The  case  involved  the  dismissal  of  an  employee  because  of  failure  to  retain 
a  military  security  clearance,  a  specific  requirement  for  the  job  position.  The 
Office  of  Fair  Employment  Practices  agreed  with  CBO  and  the  complaint  was 
dismissed. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  discuss  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
(GPO).  I  recently  provided  the  Joint  Committee  with  information  on  GPO  in  response  to  a 
series  of  questions  submitted  to  me  on  April  5,  1993.  My  prepared  statement  today  summarizes 
that  information. 

Historical  Background 

The  importance  of  access  by  the  public  to  information  about  the  activities  of  their  Government 
has  been  widely  acknowledged  since  the  Nation's  founding.   Said  James  Madison: 

A  popular  Government  without  popular  information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  Farce  or  Tragedy;  or  perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will 
forever  govern  ignorance:  And  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  Governors, 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  that  knowledge  gives. 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  James  Wilson  said  that  "the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  their  agents  are  doing  or  have  done,  and  it  should  not  be  in  the  option  of  the 
legislature  to  conceal  their  proceedings. "  This  belief  in  the  importance  of  an  informed  citizenry 
was  translated  into  specific  constitutional  requirements  for  the  publication  of  Government 
information,  as  in  Article  I,  providing  that  each  House  of  Congress  "shall  keep  a  Joumsd  of  its 
Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  in  their  Judgement 
require  Secrecy." 

A  policy  for  public  printing  was  implemented  as  early  as  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress. 
Printing  was  contracted  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Following  the  Printing  Act  of  1819,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  elected  their  own  printers,  and  contracts  were  let  to  each  on  a 
fixed-rate  basis.  Technological  advances  in  printing  soon  lowered  the  costs  of  printing 
dramatically,  and  the  fixed  rate  system  proved  inordinately  profitable  for  printing  contractors. 
Congress  re-established  the  system  of  low-bid  contracting  in  1846,  but  it  was  so  badly 
mismanaged  that  the  system  proved  more  costly  than  its  predecessor.  The  fixed-rate  system  was 
returned  in  1852. 

Public  outcry  over  abuses  connected  with  Federal  printing  led  Congress  in  1846  to  establish  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP),  which  was  given  the  authority  to  adopt  measures  "deemed 
necessary  to  remedy  neglect,  delay,  or  waste"  in  Government  printing.  This  step  toward 
effective  control  of  Federal  printing  was  supplemented  in  1852  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  who  was  charged  with  overseeing  the  activities  of  printers  for 
the  House  and  Senate.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  however,  the  1852  fixed-rate  system  led  to 
renewed  profiteering  by  printing  contractors.  Profits  were  converted  into  political  contributions, 
which  were  given  in  exchange  for  preference  in  the  award  of  printing  contracts.  A  number  of 
congressional  investigations  ensued,  culminating  in  1860  in  legislation  to  centralize  ail  Federal 
printing  in  a  new  GPO. 

When  it  opened  in  1861,  GPO  was  directed  to  execute  "the  printing  and  binding  authorized  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  departments,  and  the 
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Court  of  Claims."  Further  centralization  of  Federal  printing  followed  in  1866,  when  Congress 
required  that  "all  necessary  letterpress  printing  and  bookbinding  in  all  departments  and  bureaus 
shall  be  done  and  executed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  not  elsewhere."  In  1873, 
GPO  took  over  printing  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  which  previously  were  produced  by  private 
printers  as  the  Congressional  Globe.  GPO  assumed  this  function  in  an  effort  to  save  Congress 
money.   The  new  publication  was  titled  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Printing  Act  of  1895  consolidated  all  of  the  laws  governing  GPO  and  Federal  printing  in 
one  statute,  marking,  in  the  words  of  one  observer,  "the  institutional  realization  of  an  panoply 
of  reforms  pertaining  to  public  printing  policy."  The  Act  brought  under  GPO  control  other 
Federal  printing  plants  then  in  existence  and  provided  for  the  production  of  virtually  all  other 
Federal  printing  at  GPO  itself.  Significantly,  the  Act  also  located  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents  in  GPO.  This  position  was  made  responsible  for  documents 
sales  to  the  public,  cataloging  and  indexing  of  Government  publications,  and  the  distribution  of 
documents  to  depository  libraries  nationwide.  By  placing  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
within  GPO,  Congress  created  a  system  that  facilitated  the  efficient  selection  of  publications  for 
public  distribution  from  the  comprehensive  body  of  documents  printed  by  GPO.  In  1968,  the 
1895  Act  and  subsequent  modifications  became  Title  44  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Operations 

GPO's  statutory  mission  is  to  provide  printing  and  binding  services  to  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  distribute  Government  publications  to  the 
public. 

Printing  and  Binding  Operations.  GPO  performs  in-house  printing  and  binding  operations  at 
its  Central  Office  plant  in  Washington,  DC,  and  in  smaller  regional  printing  plants.  Printing 
and  binding  are  also  provided  via  the  procurement  of  products  and  services  from  the  commercial 
printing  industry. 

o  In-house  printing:   Central  Office  plant.   The  vast  majority  of  GPO's  in-house  work  is 

performed  at  GPO's  Central  Office  plant  in  Washington,  DC. 

Congressional  printing  comprises  the  major  product  line  of  GPO's  Central  Office  plant. 
Major  Congressional  products  include  the  Congressional  Record;  bills,  resolutions,  and 
amendments;  hearings;  business  and  committee  calendars;  committee  reports;  committee 
prints;  documents;  miscellaneous  publications;  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding;  and 
document  envelopes  and  document  franks.  GPO  also  details  printers  to  Congress  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  Congressional  printing  needs. 

Central  Office  plant  resources  are  also  used  in  the  production  of  work  for  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches.  Major  agency  products  include  the 
Federal  Register,  U.S.  passports  for  the  State  Department;  postal  cards  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  (0MB);  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  the  White  House;  and  other  book, 
pamphlet,  and  forms  work.  GPO  also  details  printers  to  Federal  agencies  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  agency  printing  needs. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Central  Office  plant  produced  work  valued  at  $164.6 
million.   Of  this  amount,  approximately  $89.6  million  was  for  Congressional  work. 

In-house  printing:  regional  printing  plants.  GPO's  five  regional  printing  plants  produce 
work  for  regional  Federal  agencies.  The  primary  regional  product  is  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily,  produced  for  the  Commerce  Department  and  printed  at  the  Chicago 
Regional  Printing  Office. 

Procured  printing.  GPO  competitively  procures  printing  from  the  private  sector  from  its 
Central  Office  procurement  facility,  collocated  with  the  Central  Office  plant  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  from  14  regional  printing  procurement  offices  and  6  satellite 
printing  procurement  offices  located  around  the  Nation. 

The  vast  majority  of  printing  that  is  procured  from  the  private  sector  by  GPO  is  work 
for  the  Executive  branch.  GPO's  competitive  procurement  system  ensures  that  procured 
printing  will  be  performed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  procuring 
printing,  GPO  utilizes  a  Master  Bid  List  containing  information  on  production  capabilities 
and  other  data  for  approximately  10,000  private  sector  printers  nationwide.  GPO's 
printing  procurements  are  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Printer,  with  the 
approval  of  the  JCP. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO's  Printing  Procurement  Program  purchased  $629.3  million 
worth  of  Federal  printing  requirements  from  the  private  sector. 

Printing  papers  and  inks.  GPO  procures  paper  for  in-house  printing  and  sales  to  Federal 
agencies  and  oversees  the  utilization  of  paper  in  procured  printing.  GPO  also 
manufactures  and  supplies  inks  to  Federal  agencies  that  requisition  them. 

GPO  is  the  largest  single  consumer  in  the  Federal  Government  of  printing  and  writing 
papers  for  both  in-house  and  procured  printing.  GPO  also  supplies  blank  paper  to 
Federal  agencies  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area.  GPO's  procurements  of  paper  are 
conducted  under  guidelines  established  by  the  JCP,  in  accordance  with  the  Government 
Paper  Specifications  Standards  as  issued  by  the  JCP.  For  in-house  production  and  sales 
to  Federal  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO  consumed  approximately  44,260  tons  of 
paper.  GPO's  printing  contractors  used  approximately  300,000  tons  of  paper  in  the  same 
period. 

In  1989,  GPO's  paper  procurements  were  brought  into  accordance  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  Guidelines  for  the  Federal  Procurement  of 
Paper  and  Paper  Products  Containing  Recovered  Materials  by  the  JCP.    In  1990,  as  a 
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result  of  GPO's  proven  success  at  finding  adequate  quantities  of  recycled  paper  on  the 
market,  the  JCP  expanded  GPO's  paper  procurement  program  to  cover  other  kinds  of 
paper  not  covered  by  the  EPA  Guidelines.  GPO's  recycled  paper  procurement  program 
is  now  the  most  advanced  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  this  has  been  a  major  program 
success.  Today,  virtually  all  Congressional  and  agency  printing  performed  in-plant  by 
GPO  is  produced  on  recycled  paper.  This  includes  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
Federal  Register,  which  are  produced  on  recycled  newsprint  with  a  postconsumer  waste 
content  of  100  percent.  The  EPA  Guidelines,  as  adopted  by  the  JCP,  also  apply  to  a 
significant  volume  of  the  paper  utilized  by  private  sector  printers  working  under  contract 
for  GPO. 

For  in-house  printing  in  1992,  GPO  used  approximately  40  tons  of  news  ink  (to  print  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal  Register),  another  40  tons  of  heat-set  inks,  and 
30  tons  of  sheetfed  inks.  GPO's  printing  contractors  used  an  estimated  1,270  tons  of 
various  inks  on  work  procured  by  GPO.  There  has  been  increased  interest  in  recent 
years  in  the  use  of  vegetable  oils  as  a  substitute  for  petroleum-based  vehicles  in  printing 
inks.  Currently,  vegetable  oil  is  in  25-30  percent  of  the  inks  used  by  GPO  for  in-house 
production.  Vegetable  oil  is  also  being  required  in  some  printing  contracts  at  the  request 
of  requisitioning  agencies.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the  103d 
Congress  to  require  the  use  of  vegetable  oil-based  inks  in  Federal  lithographic  printing. 
GPO  will  have  no  problem  in  accomodating  this  legislation. 

Publications  Distribution.  GPO's  publications  distribution  mission  is  carried  out  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  through  six  major  programs:  sales,  distribution  performed  for 
Federal  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  distribution  to  depository  libraries  and  international 
exchange  libraries,  distribution  performed  on  a  statutory  basis,  and  cataloging  and  indexing  of 
Government  publications. 

o  Sales  Program.  The  Sales  Program  is  the  largest  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents' 
programs.  It  operates  primarily  by  telephone,  fax,  and  mail  order,  but  publications  are 
also  sold  by  a  warehouse  sales  outlet  in  Laurel,  MD;  a  Congressional  Sales  Office  in 
Washington,  DC;  a  Public  Documents  Distribution  Center  in  Pueblo,  CO;  by  a  small 
number  of  consigned  agents  in  other  Federal  agencies;  and  through  23  GPO  bookstores 
located  around  the  Nation. 

The  Sales  Program  operates  on  a  full  cost-recovery  basis.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  purchases  publications  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Program  from  GPO's 
printing  and  binding  operations.  Publications  sold  through  the  Sales  Program  are  priced 
at  cost  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer  plus  5C  precent,  as  required  by  Title  44.  The 
price  recovers  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding,  handling,  and  postage.  GPO's  sales 
inventory  currently  comprises  approximately  12,000  titles,  over  200  of  which  are  in 
electronic  format. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Sales  Program  processed  1.2  million  orders  and  distributed  27.3 
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million  copies  of  Government  publications.  Total  sales  revenues  were  $79.9  million, 
including  $875,000  in  revenues  from  sales  of  publications  in  electronic  format. 

Agency  Distribution  Program.  GPO  distributes  publications  for  Federal  agencies  to 
recipients  designated  by  the  agencies.  GPO's  largest  reimbursable  operation  is  the 
Consumer  Information  Center  (CIC),  located  at  Pueblo,  CO,  which  is  run  on  behalf  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  The  operation  distributes  free  and  paid  consumer 
publications.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  approximately  62  million  copies  of  Government 
publications  were  distributed  through  the  Agency  Distribution  Program,  23.8  million  of 
which  were  through  the  CIC. 

Depository  Library  Program.  GPO  distributes  Government  publications  to  Federal 
depositories  in  approximately  1 ,400  public,  academic,  law,  and  Federal  agency  libraries 
nationwide.  Government  publications  are  distributed  without  charge  to  the  libraries, 
where  they  must  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  public  at  no  charge.  Over  167,000 
persons  utilize  Federal  depository  libraries  each  week.  Libraries  are  designated  as 
Federal  depositories  by  their  Senators  or  Representatives,  or  by  law.  The  Depository 
Library  Program  is  a  critical  program  for  providing  free-of-charge  public  access  to 
Government  information. 

Including  distributions  to  depository  libraries  performed  on  behalf  of  GPO  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  a  total  of  34.5  million  copies  of 
approximately  90,000  titles  were  distributed  to  depository  libraries  in  1992.  GPO 
performed  the  largest  share  of  this  distribution:   29.7  million  copies  of  70,700  titles. 

International  Exchange  Program.  Under  international  treaty,  this  program  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  U.S.  Government  publications  to  foreign  libraries  around  the  world 
in  exchange  for  sets  of  the  publications  produced  by  their  governments,  which  they  ship 
directly  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress  administers  the  program 
and  GPO  distributes  the  publications.  Approximately  1.4  million  copies  of  U.S. 
Government  publications  were  distributed  to  66  nations  in  fiscal  year  1992  under  this 
program. 

Statutory  Distribution  Program.  This  program  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
publications  to  recipients  designated  by  law  to  receive  them  free  of  charge. 
Approximately  4.3  million  copies  of  publications  were  distributed  through  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Cataloging  and  Indexing.  By  law,  GPO  indexes  and  classifies  Government  publications 
and  prepares  the  Monthly  Catalog  of  U.S.  Government  Publications,  which  contains 
complete  and  authoritative  publication  descriptions.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  58,600  titles 
were  indexed  and  31,800  titles  were  cataloged. 
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6 
Finances 

Unlike  most  Government  agencies,  GPO  fmances  all  of  its  activities  through  a  business-like 
Revolving  Fund.  The  Fund  is  reimbursed  by  payments  from  customer  agencies,  revenues  from 
sales  of  publications  to  the  public,  and  transfers  from  GPO's  two  annual  appropriations:  the 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation,  which  reimburses  GPO  for  costs  incurred 
in  producing  Congressional  printing,  and  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  which  reimburses  GPO  for  the  cost  of  the  Depository  Library, 
Cataloging  and  Indexing,  Statutory  Distribution,  and  International  Exchange  Programs. 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO  earned  total  revenues  of  $923.6  million.  Total  expenses  were  $928.8 
million,  resulting  in  a  net  consolidated  loss  of  $5.2  million.  At  the  request  of  the  JCP,  an  audit 
of  GPO's  financial  statements  for  fiscal  year  1992  was  conducted  by  an  independent  public 
accounting  firm  working  under  contract  for  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  The  auditors 
issued  an  unqualified  opinion  on  GPO's  financial  statements  and  system  of  internal  controls. 

As  of  March  31,  1993,  GPO  recorded  a  consolidated  loss  of  $8.6  million  for  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1993.  A  variety  of  factors  are  responsible  for  the  losses,  including  oversized 
administrative  and  supervisory  staffing,  a  reduction  in  workload  due  to  the  1992  election  and  on- 
going transition  process,  reductions  in  workload  due  to  some  agencies  withholding  work  from 
GPO  in  violation  of  Title  44  (this  issue  is  discussed  more  fully  below),  and  a  reduction  of 
procured  printing  revenues  due  to  the  recessionary  economic  climate.  On  May  11,  1993,  I 
testified  before  the  JCP  and  outlined  plans  to  deal  with  the  current  financial  situation  at  GPO. 
These  plans  include  several  cost-reduction  measures,  such  as  a  hiring  freeze  and  a  plan  for 
reducing  supervisory  ranks,  which  are  already  underway. 

Employment 

As  of  March  31,  1993,  GPO  had  4,846  employees  on  board.  For  fiscal  year  1993,  GPO  has 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  total  full-time  equivalents  (FTE's)  of  4,950.  The  ceiling  is  imposed  by 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

In  the  last  decade,  total  GPO  on-board  employment  has  declined  by  18  percent,  from  6,069  at 
September  30,  1982,  to  4,965  at  September  30,  1992.  The  reduction  was  made  possible 
primarily  by  automation,  especially  in  GPO's  pre-press  area,  and  was  accomplished  solely  by 
attrition. 

Benefits  of  GPO  Operations 

I  recently  reviewed  the  committee  print  issued  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  entitled  "Congressional  Reorganization:  Options  for  Change"  (103d  Congress,  1st 
Sess.,  S.  Prt.  103-19),  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  last  summer  at  the  Joint 
Committee's  request.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  several  public  policy  benefits  that 
result  from  GPO's  current  printing  and  distribution  operation. 
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(1)  It  would  be  far  more  expensive  for  the  taxpayer  to  decentralize  Federal  printing  and  allow 
Federal  agencies  to  acquire  printing  and  other  information  technologies  to  handle  their  own 
printing  and  information  dissemination  requirements. 

There  would  be  a  substantial  duplication  of  effort  among  agencies  in  performing  these  functions. 
Since  most  agency  printing  and  information  operations  would  be  smaller  than  GPO,  few  would 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale  that  are  available  to  GPO.  Few  agency 
printing  operations  currently  in  existence  are  run  cost-effectively,  and  virtually  none  operate  on 
a  full  cost-recovery  basis  like  GPO.  Few  could  establish  a  universe  of  potential  printing 
contractors  of  the  size  that  GPO  regularly  deals  with,  increasing  the  likelihood  of  reductions  in 
competition  in  contracting  for  Government  printing  jobs  and  the  emergence  of  "sweetheart" 
printing  deals.  The  printing  industry's  costs  for  performing  Government  printing  would  rise, 
since  it  would  lose  the  opportunity  for  one-stop  shopping  for  printing  contracts  with  GPO.  In 
1987,  Congress  began  providing  language  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Acts  to 
require  agencies  to  come  through  GPO  for  printing  procurement,  in  recognition  that  GPO  as  a 
centralized  function  provides  the  most  cost-effective  way  for  the  Government  to  spend  its 
printing  dollar. 

Most  importantly,  with  decentralization,  the  public  would  lose  the  efficient  link  between 
documents  production  and  distribution  that  is  currently  available  in  GPO.  Instead  of  a  single 
major  point  of  access  to  Government  publications  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
citizens  would  be  forced  to  search  through  a  multitude  of  agencies  for  publications  they  wanted. 
There  would  be  no  single  point  of  access  to  publications  by  depository  libraries,  nor  no  single 
mechanism  for  administering  the  Depository  Library  Program.  Similarly,  there  would  be  no 
single  mechanism  for  administering  the  International  Exchange  Program  for  Government 
documents,  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  commitments. 

The  problems  of  decentralization  of  the  Government's  information  functions  have  been  exposed 
in  the  area  of  electronic  information  dissemination.  Currently,  with  so  many  different  agencies 
involved,  using  so  many  different  systems,  it  is  difficult  for  Government  information  users  to 
locate,  access,  and  utilize  electronic  Government  information  at  a  reasonable  cost.  These 
problems  will  now  be  addressed  and  remedied  with  the  implementation  of  the  GPO  electronic 
access  system  recently  enacted  by  the  House  and  Senate.  Providing  the  public  with  an  effective 
means  of  access  to  Government  information  simply  could  not  be  achieved  by  allowing  agencies 
to  handle  their  own  information  reproduction  and  dissemination  requirements. 

(2)  It  is  more  efficient  to  run  both  Congressional  and  agency  work  in  GPO' s  printing  plant, 
rather  than  separating  the  production  processes  for  each. 

GPO's  plant  resources  are  primarily  devoted  to  the  production  of  Congressional  printing.  Some 
non-Congressional  work  is  performed  in-plant  to  utilize  excess  plant  capacity  when 
Congressional  workload  is  reduced.  Other  non-Congressional  jobs  are  run  on  the  same 
equipment  as  Congressional  work.  For  example,  both  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal 
Register  are  produced  on  the  same  presses.  Separating  the  production  process  for  Congressional 
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and  non-Congressional  work  would  raise  the  Government's  printing  costs  significantly. 
Congress  would  pay  more  for  printing  without  the  availability  of  additional  non-Congressional 
work  to  absorb  plant  costs  when  Congressional  workload  is  down.  The  Executive  branch 
likewise  would  pay  more  to  maintain  a  duplicative  production  capability.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  vast  majority  of  non-Legislative  branch  printing  is  already  contracted  out 
to  the  private  sector  by  GPO. 

In  1988,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  reviewed  the  alternative  of  providing  the 
Legislative  branch  with  its  own  small  printing  plant  while  transferring  the  balance  of  plant 
resources  to  the  Executive  branch.  In  Informing  the  Nation:  Federal  Information  Dissemination 
in  an  Electronic  Age,  OTA  concluded  that  this  alternative  would  be  very  costly  without 
providing  any  compensating  benefit. 

(3)  A  centralized  Government  printing  operation  makes  it  possible  to  implement  certain 
environmental  and  other  printing  reforms  with  a  Government-wide  impact. 

GPO's  experience  with  recycled  paper  has  proven  that  point.  Government  utilization  of 
vegetable-based  printing  inks,  in  which  widespread  interest  is  emerging,  can  also  be  implemented 
more  successfully  in  a  centralized  printing  operation  like  GPO's.  In  addition,  GPO  has 
undertaken  efforts  in  support  of  metric  conversion,  following  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  New  presses  to  print  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal 
Register,  which  were  recently  approved  for  purchase  by  the  JCP,  will  include  a  capability  to 
print  publications  in  equivalent  metric  sizes.  Other  Government  printing  will  be  also  be  phased 
in  to  metric  sizes,  positioning  the  Government  as  a  leading  user  of  metric  measurements  in 
printing. 

(4)  I  agree  with  the  need  to  lake  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  electronic  information 
technologies  in  the  fulfillment  of  GPO's  mission. 

This  is  the  policy  direction  that  has  long  been  provided  by  the  JCP.  It  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  1988  OTA  study.  And  it  has  been  the  objective  of  GPO's  operations  for  several  years. 
Today,  GPO  is  a  major  participant  in  providing  public  access  to  Government  information  in 
electronic  formats.  GPO  offers  an  on-line  electronic  bulletin  board  service,  makes  more  than 
200  titles  available  in  electronic  formats,  and  is  currently  building  an  on-line  version  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  recently  enacted  GPO  electronic  access  system  includes  a 
requirement  to  provide  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal  Register  on-line  in  1  year. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  electronic  information  technologies  have  not  obviated  the  need 
for  a  centralized  printing  and  distribution  facility.  Ink-on-paper  is  still  the  predominant  media 
for  reproducing  and  disseminating  Government  information  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  still  is  no  more  equitable  way  of  providing  the  public  with  access  to 
Government  information  than  through  traditional  printing.  That  being  the  case,  the  centralization 
of  printing  production  and  distribution  capabilities  continues  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  means 
for  reproducing  and  distributing  ink-on-paper  formats. 
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Moreover,  the  printing  process  encourages,  rather  than  stands  in  the  way  of,  the  growing  use 
of  electronic  information  technologies  through  the  use  of  electronic  prepress  processes  to 
formulate  information  databases  for  printing.  These  databases  can  subsequently  be  used  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  CD-ROM  premastering,  on-line  dissemination,  and  other  non- 
traditional  forms  of  information  dissemination.  This  is  why  GPO  is  the  appropriate  locus  for 
increasing  the  utilization  of  electronic  information  technologies  in  Government  information 
dissemination. 

It  is  also  true  that  GPO  as  a  centralized  information  reproduction  resource  promotes  technology 
transfer  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  in  information  reproduction  and 
dissemination.  Advances  in  electronic  printing  technology  in  the  Federal  Government  were  first 
made  by  GPO  to  improve  Congressional  printing.  These  same  advances  were  subsequently 
applied  to  Executive  printing.  Advances  being  employed  now  in  CD-ROM,  on-line 
technologies,  and  electronic  printing  and  publishing  are  being  used  for  both  branches. 

(5)  Decentralizing  the  Government's  information/unction  by  removing  it  from  the  Legislative 
branch  would  remove  this  function  substantially  from  Congressional  control. 

Historically,  the  informing  function  provided  by  GPO  has  been  the  province  of  the  legislature. 
Having  GPO  under  the  direct  control  of  Congress  has  facilitated  the  broad  and  open  availability 
of  Government  information  to  the  public.  Without  that  control  and  direct  oversight,  the  conduct 
of  Government  information  policy  is  likely  to  be  more  problematic,  as  well  as  costly. 

Current  Issues  Confronting  GPO 

Notwithstanding  the  public  policy  benefits  that  GPO  provides,  there  are  a  variety  of  issues 
confronting  GPO  today  that  need  to  be  remedied.  The  most  important  of  these  concern  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  to  follow  the  requirements  of  Title  44  closely.  This  is  a  problem 
that  the  JCP  and  GPO  are  working  on  jointly.  Another  issue  involves  the  effort  by  Executive 
branch  agencies  in  recent  years-particularly  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  and 
the  National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce-to  establish 
information  policies  and  procedures  with  Federal  agencies  that  conflict  with  or  undercut  the 
information  policies  and  procedures  established  by  Congress  in  Title  44.  These  issues  include 
the  following: 

(1)  Executive  Branch  Printing  Capabilities  Require  Review  to  Achieve  Taxpayer  Savings. 

Title  44  generally  requires  all  Government  printing  and  binding  to  be  done  at  GPO.  The  intent 
of  Title  44  is  to  achieve  significant  savings  in  Government  printing  through  the  specialization, 
efficiency,  and  economies  of  scale  made  available  by  GPO.  Today,  however,  there  are 
numerous  agency  printing  and  duplicating  facilities  in  operation.  Some  of  these  are  approved 
to  operate  by  the  JCP  under  Title  44  to  produce  short-run  administrative  work,  security  work, 
or  other  work  deemed  essential  to  be  produced  in-house  by  their  agencies.  However,  there  are 
other  facilities  whose  work  could  be  produced  far  more  cost-effectively  if  it  were  to  be  procured 
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by  GPO  from  the  private  sector.  The  operations  of  all  Executive  branch  in-house  printing 
facilities  need  to  be  addressed  to  determine  opportunities  for  maximizing  the  cost-effective 
procurement  of  printing  through  GPO. 

(2)  DoD  Consolidation  of  Printing  Activities  Needs  to  be  Reviewed. 

A  related  issue  involves  the  on-going  consolidation  of  all  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  printing 
activities,  in  accordance  with  Defense  Management  Review  Decision  998,  dated  November 
1990.  In  1992,  at  the  request  of  the  JCP,  GPO  conducted  on-site  visits  of  Southern  Area  DoD 
printing  facilities.  Instead  of  an  effort  to  send  an  increased  volume  of  DoD  in-house  printing 
to  GPO  for  cost-effective  procurement  from  the  private  sector,  GPO  found  a  movement  in  DoD 
to  establish  an  internal  printing  capability  that  in  virtually  every  respect  will  duplicate  GPO's 
printing  and  printing  procurement  operations. 

GPO's  team  found  that  at  least  40  percent  of  the  printing  work  in  DoD  Southern  area  facilities 
is  currently  commercially  procurable  by  GPO,  at  a  significantly  reduced  cost,  and  that  as  much 
as  75  precent  of  the  work  could  be  procured.  Extrapolating  this  trend  to  all  DoD  printing,  DoD 
could  save  as  much  as  $112  million  annually  by  procuring  a  greater  volume  of  its  printing 
through  GPO,  thereby  achieving  real  reductions  in  DoD  expenses.  Current  data  shows  a  marked 
fall-off  in  DoD  printing  orders  being  submitted  to  GPO,  particularly  in  regional  operations, 
indicating  that  this  work  is  being  retained  for  production  in  inefficient  DoD  in-house  operations. 
The  direction  and  actions  of  the  DoD  printing  services  consolidation  need  to  be  closely  reviewed 
to  determine  additional  opportunities  for  gaining  increased  DoD  savings  through  maximum 
utilization  of  GPO's  printing  procurement  program. 

(3)  The  Role  of  NTIS  Requires  Review. 

NTIS  was  established  in  the  post-World  War  II  years  to  make  the  results  of  Government 
research  and  development  available  to  business  and  industry.  Recently,  NTIS  has  announced 
plans  and  programs  that  will  take  its  mission  beyond  its  original  role  as  a  disseminator  of 
scientific  and  technical  information,  and  thus  duplicate  GPO's  mission  to  disseminate 
Government  information.  Should  these  plans  succeed,  a  major  drawback  will  be  a  reduction  in 
Government  information  processed  through  GPO.  One  result  will  be  a  reduction  of  information 
products  and  services  made  available  to  the  Depository  Library  Program— a  major  resource  for 
providing  public  access  to  Government  information.  NTIS'  plans  need  to  be  closely  reviewed 
to  ensure  that  its  mission  will  not  be  detrimental  to  provision  of  public  access  to  Government 
information  performed  by  GPO. 

(4)  0MB  Circular  No.  A-130  Requires  Review. 

In  1985,  0MB  issued  Circular  No.  A-130,  containing  policy  guidance  to  Federal  agencies  on 
the  management  and  dissemination  of  Government  information.  Despite  repeated  revisions  of 
this  document  in  the  ensuing  years  (the  most  recent  proposed  revision  was  in  the  Spring  of 
1992),  Circular  No.  A-130  has  consistently  failed  to  incorporate  references  to  the  information 
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policies  and  procedures  established  by  Title  44.  In  my  opinion,  any  information  policy  guidance 
to  Federal  agencies  should: 

o  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  comply  with  the  depository  library  requirements  of  Title 

44  for  both  ink-on-paper  and  electronic  formats; 

o  encourage  agencies  to  utilize  GPO's  Sales  Program  for  disseminating  Government 

publications  in  all  formats; 

o  encourage  agencies  to  provide  "advance  notice"  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 

before  issuing,  terminating,  or  significantly  modifying  information  products  and  services 
("significantly  modifying"  is  understood  to  include  the  conversion  of  publications  from 
one  format  to  another); 

o  make  adequate  reference  to  GPO's  other  information  dissemination  programs-statutory 

distribution,  reimbursable  distribution,  and  international  exchange-which  are  established 
by  law  to  serve  agency  dissemination  needs; 

o  advise  agencies  of  GPO's  responsibility  to  establish  and  maintain  a  comprehensive  index 

of  Government  publications;  and 

o  advise  agencies  that  nothing  in  the  Circular  be  construed  to  ignore,  supplant,  or  replace 

GPO's  information  reproduction  responsibilities  under  Title  44.  OMB's  purported  goal 
to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  managing  their  information  resources  cannot  be  complete 
without  adequate  guidance  regarding  the  cost-effective  performance  of  agency  printing, 
printing  procurement,  and  other  information  reproduction  functions  through  GPO,  as 
required  by  Title  44. 

OMB  Circular  No.  A- 130  needs  to  be  revised  to  make  its  provisions  with  regard  to  GPO 
consistent  with  Title  44  and  current  Congressional  and  JCP  policy  guidance  on  Title  44. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Joint  Committee  my  have. 
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■•1 

;95 

14,47^ 

•6.475 

Tec.   envalopes  and  doc.   f'-anu 

8T4 

374 

8usires(  and  com.  cilendarc 

1,70  J 

1,698 

1 

4 

'0,361 

:o,273 

1.6 

4S 

Cowittee  reportt 

3,821 

5.815 

6 

Docuoentc 

1,102 

1,100 

2 

20,321 

20,321 

CoBittec  prints 

3,705 

3,70$ 

Oafarred  payaants 

3,500 

3,500 

Total 

W9,S91 

M7.533 

t228 

t24 

S:,006 

=as*Esaasss 

S5S;===SSSSBSS 

=5±sAS=sr 

=SS£5==K^ 

?5=9SS£SS 

Notes: 

(1)  Subtotal!  are  provided  above  for  the  vanoas  elemeou  of  the  CongTesHoiiai  Record  PTOgram. 

l2)  MiscellaaeouutPubiicanociiuicluiie  the  Congressional  Directory,  Senau  and  House  Jovmals,  memorial  odiiresses 
of  Membeis,  aonunaiions,  U.S.  Code  and  uippiemectE.  sdnal  sets,  and  publications  aoi  carrying  a  Jocumeot  or 
leport  number. 


(3)  Funds  for  non-Con gressi anal  recipieau  are  for  pnntmg  and  binding  copies.  The  discnbuuon  costs  for  these 
copies  (pokUge.  mainteiuuce  of  mailing  bsis,  etc.)  are  borne  by  the  Statutory  (or  By  Law)  Distribution  Prognun 
funded  by  the  Salanea  uad  Expeoiiaa  Appropruaoo  of  (be  SupCTistesdeot  of  Docuroimts.  The  omjonty  of  the 
current  Statutory  Distribution  Program  mvcUvea  the  Congieasiooai  Record,  which  ii  nhipped  diiccdy  from  the 
bindery  after  it  is  pnnted.  Also  distributed  are  Soil  Surveys  irom  the  Departmeot  of  Agncuiture,  the  Monthly 
Catalog  of  U.S.  Oovemmenl  Publications,  and  some  distnbutioss  for  the  State  Department.  Supreme  Court,  and 
utbei  agencies,  all  authonzud  by  law.  TY  1993  projected  copies  dittribuled  by  the  Program  are  4.>j  million  (3.4 
million  for  the  Congreasional  Record  ak^oe').  The  Program  runs  Idas  than  tl  million  per  year 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFnCE 
FY  1992  PAY  DATA 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION:  $200,650,800 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS:  39,194,000 

TOTAL  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS:  239,844,798 


TOTAL  OVERTIME  (BASE  AND  50%  PREMIUM):  $  14,600,000* 

(•premium  only  at  $4.9  milUoii  is 
included  in  the  total  compensation 
figure  shown  above) 


TOTAL  FTE'S  UTILIZED:  4,830 

(see  attached  pages  for  breakdown  of  compensation  and  benefits  data) 
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U.8.  SOVERHMENT  PRmTZMG  OFFICE 
PAY  8TRXTI7XCATI0H/  CXLEKDHK  YEAR  1992 


FAY  LEVEL  $ 
0  -  10,000 
lO  -  20,000 
20  -  30,000 
30  -  40,000 
40  -  50,000 
50  «  60,000 
«0  -  70,000 
70  -  80,000 
80  -  90,000 
90,000-f 


KO.  or  FERSOMNBL 
184 
300 

i,2e3 

1,049 
939 
848 
3tiO 
133 

23 

29 


TOTAL 


5,154* 


*  Data  derived  from  W2  data.  ineXudos  all  forms  of  compensation 
paid  (straight  time,  nigbtvork  differential,  overtime,  any  awards 
or  special  pay,  etc.).  This  numDer  is  for  tbe  entire  calendar  yeer 
1992.  Does  not  equate  vitH  FTE  utilization  because  includes  pay 
for  parsons  on  leave-vithout-pay  (whose  leave  hours  are  not 
included  in  FTE  coxint),  persons  rotating  on  and  off  the  payroll 
over  the  course  of  tbe  year,  persons  in  «ae  status  (When  Actually 
Bmployed),  etc. 
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United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20401 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 


Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 


May  1993 
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1.         What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your  authorizing  statutes  and  how 
has  this  mission  changed  over  time? 

The  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  prints,  binds,  and  distributes  the  publications  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  GPO  is  an 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch.  GPO  operations  are  authorized  by  the  public  printing 
and  documents  statutes  of  Title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  (chapters  3-19). 

GPO  was  not  created  until  1860.  Hovi'ever,  proposals  for  centralizing  the  Government's 
printing  capability  emerged  as  early  as  1819,  when  a  joint  committee  of  Congress 
recommended  establishing  a  "national  printing  office... which  should  execute  the  printing 
of  Congress  while  in  session,  and  that  of  the  various  departments  of  Government  during 
the  recess."  No  action  was  taken.  A  similar  idea  was  advanced  in  1840,  accompanied 
by  an  estimate  that  a  centralized  office  would  reduce  Federal  printing  cost  by  half,  but 
this  proposal  also  failed. 

Until  1860,  Congress,  which  then  accounted  for  the  majority  of  Federal  printing  work, 
fulfilled  its  printing  needs  through  available  private  printers.  Indeed,  "the  history  of 
public  printing  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  National  Government  was  not  well 
served  by  that  arrangement."  Beginning  with  the  First  Congress,  printing  was  contracted 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Following  the  Printing  Act  of  1819  (3  Stat.  538),  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  elected  their  own  printers,  and  contracts  were  let  to  each 
on  a  fixed-rate  basis.  Technological  advances  in  printing  soon  lowered  the  costs  of 
printing  dramatically,  and  the  fixed  rate  system  proved  inordinately  profitable  for  printing 
contractors.  Congress  re-established  the  system  of  low-bid  contracting  in  1846  (9  Stat. 
113),  but  it  was  so  badly  mismanaged  that  the  system  proved  more  costly  than  its 
predecessor.   The  fixed-rate  system  was  returned  in  1852  (10  Stat.  35). 

Public  outcry  over  abuses  connected  with  Federal  printing  led  Congress  in  1846  (9  Stat. 
113)  to  establish  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP),  which  was  given  the  authority 
to  adopt  measures  "deemed  necessary  to  remedy  neglect,  delay,  or  waste"  in  Government 
printing.  This  step  toward  centralized  control  of  Federal  printing  was  supplemented  in 
1852  (10  Stat.  35),  with  the  establishment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  who 
was  charged  with  overseeing  the  activities  of  printers  for  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  however,  the  1852  fixed-rate  system  led  to  renewed  profiteering 
by  printing  contractors.  Profits  were  converted  into  political  contributions,  which  were 
given  in  exchange  for  preference  in  the  award  of  printing  contracts.  A  number  of 
congressional  investigations  ensued,  culminating  in  1860  in  legislation  to  centralize  all 
Federal  printing  in  a  new  GPO  (12  Stat.  117).  When  it  opened  in  1861,  GPO  was 
directed  to  execute  "the  printing  and  binding  authorized  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  and  the  Court  of  Claims."  The 
benefits  of  centralization  were  realized  almost  immediately.  In  GPO's  first  year  of 
operation,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  reported  an  annual  savings  of  $60,000 
over  pre-GPO  costs;  in  the  second  year,  a  savings  of  over  $200,000  was  reported. 
Savings  more  than  doubled  again  in  the  third  year,  to  over  $580,000  by  September  1863. 
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Further  centralization  of  Federal  printing  followed  in  1866  (15  Stat.  1 10),  when  Congress 
required  that  "all  necessary  letterpress  printing  and  bookbinding  in  all  departments  and 
bureaus  shall  be  done  and  executed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  not 
elsewhere."  In  1873,  GPO  took  over  printing  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  which 
previously  were  produced  by  private  printers  as  the  Congressional  Globe.  GPO  assumed 
this  function  in  an  effort  to  save  Congress  money.  The  new  publication  was  titled  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  Printing  Act  of  1895  (28  Stat.  601)  consolidated  all  of  the  laws  governing  GPO  and 
Federal  printing  in  one  statute,  marking,  in  the  words  of  one  observer,  "the  institutional 
realization  of  an  panoply  of  reforms  pertaining  to  public  printing  policy."  The  Act 
brought  under  GPO  control  other  Federal  printing  plants  then  in  existence  and  provided 
for  the  production  of  virtually  all  other  Federal  printing  at  GPO  itself. 

Significantly,  the  Act  also  relocated  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents,  formerly  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  GPO.  This  position  was  made 
responsible  for  documents  sales  to  the  public,  cataloging  and  indexing  of  Government 
publications,  and  the  distribution  of  documents  to  depository  libraries  nationwide.  By 
placing  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  within  GPO,  Congress  created  a  system  that 
facilitated  the  efficient  selection  of  publications  for  public  distribution  from  the 
comprehensive  body  of  documents  printed  by  GPO. 

In  1968,  the  1895  Act  and  subsequent  modifications  became  Title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 

GPO  is  currently  structured  in  4  major  areas:  Executive  Offices  under  the  Public 
Printer;  Customer  Services,  Production  Services,  and  Procurement  Services  under  the 
Deputy  Public  Printer;  publications  distribution  services  under  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents;  and  financial  and  administrative  services  under  the  Chief  Financial  Officer. 

Public  Printer.  GPO  is  headed  by  the  Public  Printer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Title  44  requires  the  Public  Printer  to  "take  charge  of  and 
manage"  GPO.  The  Public  Printer  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  There  is  no 
tenure  with  this  job. 

The  Executive  Offices  include  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Public  Printer;  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel;  the  Office  of  Congressional,  Legislative,  and  Public  Affairs, 
reporting  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  (this  position  has  since  been  abolished);  the  Office  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge;  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  which  is  established 
in  GPO  by  a  1988  amendment  to  Title  44. 

Deputy  Public  Printer.  This  area,  the  single  largest  organization  in  GPO,  comprises 
GPO's  printing  and  printing  procurement  operations  as  well  as  Customer  Services 
organization.    It  has  3  major  subdivisions: 

Customer  Services.  Under  the  Director  of  Customer  Services,  this  area  is 
responsible  for  all  liaison  with  customer  agencies  and  Congress  for  printing 
needs.  It  also  has  a  Typography  and  Design  Division  to  supply  such  services  to 
GPO  printing  customers,  and  operates  GPO's  Institute  for  Federal  Printing  and 
Publishing  to  provide  graphic  arts  and  related  instruction  to  Federal  personnel 
govemmentwide. 

Production  Services.  Under  the  Director  of  Production  Services,  this  area  is 
responsible  for  operating  GPO's  Central  Office  plant.  It  includes  all  of  the 
operations  of  GPO's  Production  Department. 

Procurement  Services.  Under  the  Director  of  Procurement  Services,  this  area 
includes  GPO's  Printing  Procurement  Department,  which  manages  operations  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  for  all  regional  printing  and  printing  procurement  facilities 
(these  include  14  regional  printing  procurement  offices,  6  satellite  procurement 
offices,  and  5  regional  printing  plants);  GPO's  Materials  Management  Service, 
which  procures  paper  and  other  materials  and  supplies;  and  GPO's  Quality 
Control  and  Technical  Department. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  This  area  comprises  all  GPO  publications  distribution 
operations,  including  the  Sales  Program  (operated  through  mail  order  sales  and  sales 
through  23  bookstores  nationwide).  Agency  Distribution  Services,  Depository  Library 
Program  (operated  through  approximately  1,400  depository  libraries  nationwide). 
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International  Exchange  Program,  Statutory  Distribution  Program,  and  Cataloging  and 
Indexing. 

Chief  Financial  OfTicer.  This  area  comprises  all  financial  operations  in  GPO  plus  all 
administrative  operations,  including  personnel,  EEO,  security  and  support,  engineering, 
information  resources  management,  and  related  services.  The  organizational  structure 
of  this  area  will  change  soon. 

*  *  * 

Organizational  Chart.  The  attached  organization  chart  shows  GPO's  organizational 
structure  as  of  September  30,  1992.  This  organizational  structure  was  established  by  the 
previous  GPO  administration.  It  will  be  changed  in  the  near  future  to  operate  more 
effectively  (see  testimony  of  Acting  Public  Printer  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  p.  3,  at  tab  no.  21). 

Distribution  of  GPO  Employees.  Attached  budget  data  shows  the  distribution  of  GPO 
employees  by  organizational  unit,  as  of  March  31,  1993. 
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(This  organization  was  established  by  the  previous  GPO  administration.) 
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FY  1993 

Government  Printing  Office 

Current  Distribution  of  On-Board  Employees  by  Organizational  Unit 

(as  of  March  31,  1993) 

Executive  Offices 

Public  Printer  6 

Legislative  and  Public  Affairs  4 

Administrative  Law  Judge  3 

General  Counsel  9 

Inspector  General  29 

Subtotal  51 

Deputy  Public  Printer  2 

Customer  Services  234 

Production  Services 

Director,  Production  Services  3 

Production  Planning  29 

Production  Department  1,903 

Subtotal  1,935 

Procurement  Services 

Director,  Procurement  Services  14 

Printing  Procurement  Department  545 

Materials  Management  Service  190 

Quality  Control  and  Technical  Dept.  36 

Subtotal  785 

Superintendent  of  Documents 

Superintendent  of  Documents  11 

Technical  Support  ^47 

Marketing  19 

Library  Programs  136 

Sales  Service  719 

Subtotal  932 
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Chief  Financial  Officer 

Chief  Financial  Officer  4 

Office  of  Planning  18 

Financial  Management  180 

Information  Resources  Management  130 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  15 

Security  and  Support  98 

Personnel  Service  48 

Occupational  Health  27 

Labor  and  Employee  Relations  15 

Engineering  Service  372 

Subtotal  907 

Total  GPO  4,846 
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3.         What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization? 

The  functions  of  GPO  are  printing,  binding,  and  distributing  Government  publications. 
Following  is  a  description  of  how  these  functions  are  performed,  according  to  the 
organizational  units  that  perform  them  (according  to  the  current  organizational  structure; 
this  organizational  structure  will  change  soon— see  question  no.  2). 

Deputy  Public  Printer:  Printing  and  Binding.  GPO's  Deputy  Public  Printer  oversees 
the  majority  of  GPO's  plant,  equipment,  and  personnel  resources,  which  are  devoted  to 
fulfilling  the  Government's  ne«ls  for  printing  and  binding. 

Approximately  15%  of  GPO's  total  printing  and  binding  workload  involves  work  for 
Congress.  Approximately  85%  involves  printing  and  binding  work  for  Federal  agencies 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 

GPO  competitively  procures  most  of  the  Government's  printing  from  commercial  printing 
firms,  retaining  for  in-house  production  only  certain  work  that  cannot  by  procured  from 
the  private  sector  on  a  timely,  cost-effective  basis.  Roughly  25%  of  all  GPO  work  is 
produced  in-house;  75%  is  procured  from  private  sector  printers. 

Approximately  80%  of  all  work  for  Congress  and  the  legislative  branch  is  performed  in- 
house.  Approximately  85%  of  all  executive  branch  work  is  contracted  out.  Work  for 
the  judicial  branch,  which  typically  represents  only  a  fraction  of  GPO's  total  billings,  is 
split  roughly  50-50  between  in-house  work  and  procured  work. 

In-house  printing:  Central  Office  plant.  The  Director  of  Production  Services 
oversees  in-house  printing  at  GPO's  Central  Office  plant.  The  vast  majority  of 
GPO's  in-house  work  is  performed  at  GPO's  Central  Office  plant  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Congressional  printing  comprises  the  major  product  line  of  GPO's  Central  Office 
plant.  Major  Congressional  products  include  the  Congressional  Record;  bills, 
resolutions,  and  amendments;  hearings;  business  and  committee  calendars; 
committee  reports;  committee  prints;  documents;  miscellaneous  publications; 
miscellaneous  printing  and  binding;  and  document  envelopes  and  document 
fi^nks.  GPO  also  details  printers  to  Congress  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
Congressional  printing  needs. 

Central  Office  plant  resources  are  also  used  in  the  production  of  work  for  Federal 
agencies  in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches.  Major  agency  products  include 
the  Federal  Register;  U.S.  passports  for  the  State  Department;  postal  cards  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  the  White 
House;  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  book,  pamphlet,  and  forms  work.  GPO  also 
details  printers  to  Federal  agencies  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  agency  printing 
needs. 
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In-house  printing:  regional  printing  plants.  The  Director  of  Procurement 
Services  oversees  the  operations  of  GPO's  5  regional  printing  plants,  which 
produce  work  for  regional  Federal  agencies.  The  primary  regional  product  is  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  produced  for  the  Commerce  Department  and  printed 
at  the  Chicago  Regional  Printing  Office  (see  attached  map  for  distribution  of 
regional  plants). 

Procured  printing.  The  Director  of  Procurement  Services  also  oversees  GPO's 
Printing  Procurement  Program.  GPO  competitively  procures  printing  from  the 
private  sector  from  its  Central  Office  procurement  facility,  co-located  with  the 
Central  Office  plant  in  Washington,  DC.  Printing  is  also  procured  from  14 
regional  printing  procurement  offices  and  6  satellite  printing  procurement  offices 
located  around  the  Nation  (see  attached  map  for  distribution  of  regional 
procurement  offices). 

The  vast  majority  of  printing  work  that  is  procured  from  the  private  sector  by 
GPO  is  work  for  the  executive  branch.  GPO's  competitive  procurement  system 
ensures  that  procured  printing  will  be  performed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  procuring  printing,  GPO  utilizes  a  Master  Bid  List  containing 
information  on  production  capabilities  and  other  data  for  approximately  10,000 
private  sector  printers  nationwide.  GPO's  printing  procurements  are  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Printer,  with  the  approval  of  the  JCP. 

Printing  papers  and  inks.  In  addition,  the  Director  of  Procurement  Services 
oversees  the  procurement  of  paper  for  in-house  printing  and  sales  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  utilization  of  paper  in  procured  printing.  GPO  also 
manufactures  and  supplies  inks  to  Federal  agencies  that  requisition  them. 

GPO  is  the  largest  single  consumer  in  the  Federal  Government  of  printing  and 
writing  papers  for  both  in-house  and  procured  printing.  GPO  also  supplies  blank 
paper  to  Federal  agencies  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area.  GPO's  procurements  of 
paper  are  conducted  under  guidelines  established  by  the  JCP,  in  accordance  with 
the  "Government  Paper  Specifications  Standards"  as  issued  by  the  JCP. 

Since  1989,  GPO's  paper  procurements  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  Guidelines  for  the  Federal 
Procurement  of  Paper  and  Paper  Products  Containing  Recovered  Materials.  The 
EPA  Guidelines  were  implemented  at  GPO  by  the  JCP.  The  EPA  Guidelines  also 
apply  to  a  significant  volume  of  the  paper  utilized  by  private  sector  printers 
working  under  contract  for  GPO. 
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Superintendent  of  Documents:  publications  distribution.  GPO's  publications 
distribution  mission  is  performed  by  GPO's  Superintendent  of  Documents  organization. 
This  organization  manages  6  major  programs:  sales  of  publications;  distribution 
performed  for  Federal  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis;  distribution  to  depository 
libraries  and  international  exchange  libraries;  distribution  performed  on  a  statutory  basis; 
and  cataloging  and  indexing  of  Government  publications. 

Sales  Program.  The  Sales  Program  is  the  largest  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents'  programs. 

The  Sales  Program  operates  primarily  by  telephone,  fax,  and  mail  order,  but 
publications  are  also  sold  by  a  warehouse  sales  outlet  in  Laurel,  MD;  a 
Congressional  Sales  Office  in  Washington,  DC;  a  Public  Documents  Distribution 
Center  in  Pueblo,  CO;  by  a  small  number  of  consigned  agents  in  other  Federal 
agencies;  and  through  23  GPO  bookstores  located  around  the  Nation  (see  attached 
map  for  distribution  of  bookstores). 

The  Sales  Program  operates  on  a  full  cost-recovery  basis.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  purchases  publications  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Program  from 
GPO's  printing  and  binding  operations.  Publications  sold  through  the  Sales 
Program  are  priced  at  cost  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer  plus  50%,  as 
required  by  Title  44.  The  price  recovers  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding, 
handling,  and  postage.  GPO's  sales  inventory  currently  comprises  approximately 
12,000  titles. 

Approximately  60%  of  all  sales  orders  are  from  businesses;  another  25%  are 
from  individuals,  with  the  remaining  15%  coming  from  various  government  and 
academic  institutions.  Mail,  fax,  and  telephone  orders  make  up  roughly  85%  of 
all  orders.  The  remaining  orders  are  walk-ins  at  bookstores  and  other  GPO  sales 
facilities. 

Agency  Distribution  Program.  GPO  distributes  publications  for  Federal 
agencies  to  recipients  designated  by  the  agencies.  GPO's  largest  reimbursable 
operation  is  the  Consumer  Information  Center,  located  at  Pueblo,  CO,  which  is 
run  on  behalf  of  the  General  Services  Administration.  The  operation  distributes 
free  and  paid  consumer  publications. 

Depository  Library  Program.  GPO's  Superintendent  of  Documents  distributes 
Government  publications  to  Federal  depositories  in  approximately  1 ,400  public, 
academic,  law,  and  Federal  agency  libraries  nationwide  (see  attached  map  for 
distribution  of  depository  libraries). 
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Government  publications  are  distributed  without  charge  to  the  libraries,  where 
they  must  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  public  at  no  charge.  Over  167,000 
persons  utilize  Federal  depository  libraries  each  week.  Libraries  are  designated 
as  Federal  depositories  by  their  Senators  or  Representatives,  or  by  law.  The 
Depository  Library  Program  is  a  critical  program  for  providing  free-of-charge 
public  access  to  Government  information. 

International  Exchange  Program.  Under  international  treaty,  this  program 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  U.S.  Government  publications  to  foreign  libraries 
around  the  world  in  exchange  for  sets  of  the  publications  produced  by  their 
governments,  which  they  ship  directly  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Library 
of  Congress  administers  the  program  and  GPO  distributes  the  publications. 

Statutory  Distribution  Program.  This  program  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
publications  to  recipients  designated  by  law  to  receive  them  free  of  charge. 

Cataloging  and  Indexing.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  indexes  and 
classifies  Government  publications  ai:d  prepares  the  Monthly  Catalog  of  U.S. 
Government  Publications,  which  contains  complete  and  authoritative  publication 
descriptions. 

Statutory  basis  for  GPO  programs  and  functions: 

In-house  printing  and  binding  —  44  U.S.C.  501 

Printing  procurement  —  44  U.S.C.  502 

Sales  of  publications  --  44  U.S.C.  1702-1709 

Agency  distribution  services  -  44  U.S.C.  1701 

Cataloging  and  indexing  --  44  U.S.C.  1710-1711 

International  exchange  program  —  44  U.S.C.  1719 

Depository  library  program  ~  44  U.S.C,  chapter  19 

Statutory  distribution  ~  44  U.S.C,  various  sections 

Program  and  Function  Financing.  GPO's  activities  are  financed  by  a  revolving  fund, 
which  is  reimbursed  by  payments  from  customer  agencies,  sales  to  the  public,  and 
transfers  from  GPO's  annual  Congressional  Printing  emd  Binding  Appropriation  and 
Salaries  and  Expense  Appropriation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  These 
appropriations  are  used  to  reimburse  GPO  for  costs  incurred  in  performing  Congressional 
work  and  to  fulfill  statutory  requirements  associated  with  the  distribution  of  Government 
publications.   Data  is  attached  showing  the  distribution  of  resources  by  program. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

EXPENSES  BY  PROGRAM  AND  OBJECT 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Printing 
& 

Binding 

Sales  of 
Publi- 
cations 

Agency 
Distri- 
bution 

Salaries 

& 
Expenses 

Total 

FY  94  Request 

Personnel  Costs 
Purchased  Printing 
Other 

$194,464 

596,800 

83,933 

$23,088 
33,814 
30,164 

$2,539 

73 

3,634 

$5,899 

19,548 

8,260 

$225,990 
650,235 
125,991 

Total 
FY  93  Budget 
Personnel  Costs 
Purchased  Printing 
Other 

875,197 

198,344 

589,700 

79,822 

87,066 

23,195 
32,753 
28,434 

6,246" 

2,429 

73 

3,471 

33,707 

5,656 

16,102 

7,324 

1,002,216 

229,624 
638,628 
119,051 

Total 
FY  92  Actual 

Personnel  Costs 
Purchased  Printing 
Other 

867,866 

198,631 

586,114 

74,481 

84,382 

22,305 

29,549 
27,601 

5,973 

2,241 

161 
3,267 

29,082 

5,348 

14,197 

7,537 

987,303 

228,525 
630,021 
112,886 

Total 
FY  91  Actual 

Personnel  Costs 
Purchased  Printing 
Other 

859,226 

186,001 

581,421 

81,432 

79,455 

20,894 
31,304 
28,425 

5,669 

2,246 

57 

2,616 

27,082 

5,178 

13,853 

6,714 

971,432 

214,319 
626,635 
119,187 

Total 
FY  90  Actual 
Personnel  Costs 
Purchased  Printing 
Other 

848,854 

183,485 

591,156 

85,479 

80,623 

19,901 
30,232 
26,688 

4,919 

2,170 

69 

3,135 

25,745 

5,277 

11,747 

7,190 

960,141 

210,833 
633,204 
122,492 

Total 
FY  89  Actual 
Personnel  Costs 
Purchased  Printing 
Other 

860,120 

178,284 

682,492 

88,297 

76,821 

19,460 
25,591 
25,444 

5,374 

2,100 

115 

2,524 

24,214 

4,881 

13,880 

6,394 

966,529 

204,725 
722,078 
122,659 

Total 

949,073 

70,495 

4,739 

25,155 

1,049,462 

Note:   Totals  are  before  eliini||tions  of  inter-program  purchases. 
Other  includes  all  other  operaWng  expenses,  including  paper, 
materials,  postage,  rent,  utilities,  etc. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  BUDGET 


Program: 

P6B  Opns 

Sales 

Agency  Dist. . 

Rev.  Fund. . 

By-Law 

Cat.  &  Ind... 

Dep.  Lib 

Int.  Exch. . . . 

SiE 

Total 

Unfunded*. . .  . 

Ceiling. . . . 


Change  . 

In  FTE's 

FY92 

FY93 

FY94 

FY92-FY93 

FY93-94 

3,940 

67  5 

76 

3,725 

657 

76 

3,668 

651 

76 

-215 

-18 

0 

-57 

-6 

0 

4,691 

4,458 

4,395 

-233 

-63 

3 
40 
94 

2 

6 
38 
95 

3 

6 
38 
95 

3 

3 
-2 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

139 

142 

142 

3 

0 

4,830 
170 

4,600 
350 

4,537 
413 

-230 
180 

-63 
63 

5,000 

4,950 

4^950 

-50 

0 

^Unfunded  FTE's  are  authorized  within  GPO's  ceiling  for 
unanticipated  requirements,  but  are  unfunded  in  the  budget  plan. 


EMPLOYEES  ON  BOARD  AS  OF  SEPT. 
AND  FTE'S  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 


30 


FY: 

FTE's 

On  Board 

1983 

5,777 

5,815 

1984 

5,582 

5,628 

1985 

5,382 

5,457 

1986 

5,225 

5,300 

1987 

5,097 

5,176 

1988 

5,078 

5,156 

1989 

5,003 

5,080 

1990 

4,947 

5,049 

1991 

4,848 

4,931 

1992 

4,830 

4,965 

V-2 
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Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your  organization  from  IS^l  to  1993 
who  are,  or  who  were,  compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  GS-16  or 
an  SES  Level  1,  with  their  titles  and  the  level  at  which  they  are  compensated. 

The  requested  data  is  available  for  FY  1981-1993.  Only  partial  data  is  available  for  FY 
1971-1980.   The  records  are  included  in  this  section.   The  data  is  summarized  below: 


Year 

1993 
1992 
1991 
1990 
1989 
1988 
1987 
1986 
1985 
1984 
1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 
1979 
1978 
1977 
1976 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 

a/  In  1991,  GPO  established  a  Senior  Level  Service,  with  pay-banding  consistent  with 
FEPCA  pay  scales,  for  employees  formerly  in  grades  16-18. 

b/  GPO  has  two  Executive  Schedule  employees  whose  pay  is  established  by  Title  44, 
U.S.C:  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Public  Printer.  Until  FY  1991,  the  Public  Printer 
was  paid  equivalent  to  an  ES  IV.  The  Deputy  Public  Printer  was  paid  equivalent  to  an 
ES  V.  In  FY  1991,  an  amendment  to  Title  44  raised  the  pay  level  for  Public  Printer  to 
ES  III.  The  Deputy  Public  Printer's  pay  level  was  raised  to  ES  IV. 

c/  Public  Printer  Houk  resigned  in  February  1993. 


Grades  16-18  or 

Executive 

Equivalent   a/ 

Schedule  b/ 

30 

Ic/ 

32 

2 

34 

2 

34 

2 

32 

Id/ 

39 

2 

38 

2 

34 

2 

30 

2 

32 

1  e/ 

33 

2 

32 

2 

29 

2 

22 

1  f/ 

21 

2 

21 

2 

17 

2 

18 

2 

20 

2 

17 

2 

16 

2 

28 

Ig/ 

22 

2 
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d/    Public  Printer  Kennickell  resigned  in  November  1988.    Public  Printer  Houk  was 
appointed  in  March  1990. 

e/  Public  Printer  Sawyer  resigned  in  January  1984.   Public  Printer  Kennickell  received 
a  recess  appointment  in  December  1984. 

f/  Public  Printer  Boyle  resigned  in  February  1980.  Public  Printer  Sawyer  was  appointed 
in  August  1981. 

g/  Public  Printer  Spence  died  in  office  in  January  1972.  Public  Printer  McCormick  was 
appointed  in  March  1973. 
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GPO  SLS  EMPLOYEES   AS  OF   19April 


1993 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
HUGHES , THOMAS  M 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
KELLEY, WAYNE  P 

BOULDIN,CLAUDETTE  W 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
FINE.NEAL  H 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, LAWRENCE  W 
HARRIS, WILLI AM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
MULDOON, THOMAS  J 
MORE 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
DIRECTOR,  PRODUCTION  SERVICES 
DIRECTOR,  PROCUREMENT  SERVICES 
DIRECTOR,  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &  SUPPORT 

MANAGER 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  &  ENVIR  SERV 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

SUPV  FINANCIAL  DATA  ANALYST 


SAL 

SALARY 

ID 

.aaa-a^oo 

El 

/ob,  7^S^ 

.9sa»«.oo 

96005.00 

El 
El 

/c   o,7-  3 

9^999.00 

El 

/'-^.7C? 

^^9^9".  00 

El 

,'-■£.7  0' 

96005.00 

E2 

97379.00 

E2 

96005.00 

E2 

96005.00 

E2 

nQQQQ  nci 

E2 

/tc,7c',? 

96005.00 

E2 

96005.00  E2 
96005.00  E2 
96005.00  E2 


GPO  SLS  EMPLOYEES   AS  OF   19April 


1993 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
ROTTMANN , GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMALL, LEWIS  L 
SMITH, JAMES  T 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 
ZAGAMI, ANTHONY  J 


SUPERVISORY  GENERAL  ENGINEER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIR, FEDERAL  PRTG  &  PUBLSH  TRNG 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 

GENERAL  COUNSEL 


96005.00  E2 
00009.00  E2 


97379.00  E2 
96005.00  E2 


-r9^^9-.  00  E2 
96005.00  E2 
00099.00  E2 


/L^.  inu 


IC 


ARNESON, MEREDITH  L    PRINTING  OFFICER 


BLATT, EDWARD  A 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
LADD, DONALD  L 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 

EXECUTIVE  ADVISOR 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH  D  PRINTING  OFFICER 
MORE 


91530.00  E3 
91530.00  E3 
83710.00  E3 
99900.00  E3 
-09009.00  E3 
91530.00  E3 
96005.00  E3 


901 


GPO  SLS  EMPLOYEES   AS  OF   19April     1993 


LAST  POSITION  TITLE  SAL     SALARY 

ID 


PLUTO , RAYMOND  J       SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  92911.00  E3 

SPALDING, DREW  NMN     ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL)       91530.00  E3 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES        30 


MORE 


902 


DEPUTY  OR  PUPLIC  PRINTER  AS  OF  APRIL  17,  1993 

LAST  POSITION  TITLE  SAL     SALARY 

ID 

DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F     DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER  9999&-.99  RD    /v5',  7c  c 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES         1 


MORE 


903 


SLS    EMPLOYEES      FY-92 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
KELLEY, WAYNE  P 

BARNETT, RICHARD  C 
BOULDIN,CLAUDETTE  W 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
FINE,NEAL  H 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, LAWRENCE  W 
HARRIS, WILLIAM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
MORE 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
DIRECTOR,  PRODUCTION  SERVICES 
DIRECTOR,  PROCUREMENT  SERVICES 
DIRECTOR,  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &  SUPPORT 

MANAGER 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  &  ENVIR  SERV 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER 


■99999-.00  El 
99020.00  El 


/  '-  V,  • 


-99^"^. 

,00 
,00 
,00 

El 
El 
El 

/^s;  lu 

-90000. 

98600. 

.00 

E2 

94400, 

.00 

E2 

95751. 

,00 

E2 

94400. 

,00 

E2 

94400, 

.00 

E2 

99020, 

.00 

E2 

94400, 

.00 

E2 

94400, 

.00 

E2 

94400, 

.00 

E2 

SLS  EMPLOYEES   FY-92 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


HUGHES , THOMAS  M 
MULDOON , THOMAS  J 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMALL, LEWIS  L 
SMITH, JAMES  T 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 
ZAGAMI, ANTHONY  J 

ARNESON, MEREDITH  L 
BLATT, EDWARD  A 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
MORE 


DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER  94400.00  E2 

SUPV  FINANCIAL  DATA  ANALYST  94400.00  E2 

SUPERVISORY  GENERAL  ENGINEER  94400.00  E2 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  98600.00  E2 

DIR, FEDERAL  PRTG  &  PUBLSH  TRNG  95751.00  E2 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL  94400.00  E2 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER  98600.00  E2 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER  94400.00  E2 

GENERAL  COUNSEL  99020.00  E2 

PRINTING  OFFICER  90000.00  E3 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  90000.00  E3 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  82311.00  E3 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  99020.00  E3 

EXECUTIVE  ADVISOR  99020.00  E3 


904 


SLS  EMPLOYEES   FY-92 


LAST  POSITION  TITLE  SAL     SAIARY 

ID 


LADD, DONALD  L  DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  90000.00  E3 

MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH  D  PRINTING  OFFICER  94400.00  E3 

PLUTO, RAYMOND  J  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  91358.00  E3 

SPALDING, DREW  NMN  ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL)  90000.00  E3 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  32 


MORE 


905 


DEPUTY  OR  PUPLIC  PRINTER  AT  FY-92 


lAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


HOUK, ROBERT  W 
HOHNS, WILLIAM  A 
TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


PUBLIC  PRINTER 
DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
2 


90000.00  R+    /li^    ~,c 


MORE 


906 


SLS  EMPLOYEES   FY-91 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
KELLEY, WAYNE  P 
MORRISON, RICHARD  A 
PLUTO , RAYMOND  J 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 

BOGGS.BURKEY  W 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
ZAGAMI, ANTHONY  J 
MORE 


ASST  PUB  PRTR (CHIEF  FINAN  OFC)  00009.00  EL 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &  SUPPORT  94104.00  EL 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  79528.00  EL 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTR(OPS  &  PROC)  -99999.00  EL 

ASST  PUB  PRTR (ADMIN  &  RES  MGT)  QQQQOiOO  EL 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER (SUPT  DOCS)  .S»9^J^.OO  EL 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  85800.00  EL 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  89787.00  EL 

DIR,  WORKFORCE  PLANNING  &  TRNG  94104.00  EL 


PRINTING  OFFICER 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 
ASST  PUB  PRTR  (EXEC  AFFAIRS) 
GENERAL  COUNSEL 


97317.00  El 

97317.00  El 

97317.00  El 

97317.00  El 

97317.00  El 


/C  '/,  t   C  L 
/<-'  ^  ,  i  ..   i 


SLS    EMPLOYEES      FY-91 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


HARNETT, RICHARD  C 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SMITH, JAMES  T 

BOULDIN,CLAUDETTE  W 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
FINE,NEAL  H 
GARDNER, LAWRENCE  W 
HARRIS, WILLI AM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
HUGHES , THOMAS  M 
MULDOON , THOMAS  J 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
SMALL, LEWIS  L 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 
MORE 


CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 


95300.00  E2 
95300.00  E2 
95300.00  E2 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER  91200.00  E3 

MANAGER  91200.00  E3 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC  91200.00  E3 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  91200.00  E3 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  &  ENVIR  SERV  91200.00  E3 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER  91200.00  E3 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER  91200.00  E3 

SUPV  FINANCIAL  DATA  ANALYST  91200.00  E3 

SUPERVISORY  GENERAL  ENGINEER  91200.00  E3 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL  91200.00  E3 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER  91200.00  E3 


SLS  EMPLOYEES   FY-91 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


907 


ARNESON, MEREDITH  L    PRINTING  OFFICER 


BLATT, EDWARD  A 
BOURIL, VICTOR  F  JR 
LADD, DONALD  L 
"ANGI ALARDI , JOSEPH 
PALDING,DREW  NMN 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 
SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR 
DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
PRINTING  OFFICER 
ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 


87000.00  E4 
87000.00  E4 
87000.00  E4 
87000.00  E4 
91200.00  E4 
87000.00  E4 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


34 


MORE 


908 


DEPUTY  OR  PUPLIC  PRINTER  AT  FY-91 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL 


SALARY 
ID 


HOUK, ROBERT  W 
HOHNS, WILLIAM  A 
TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


PUBLIC  PRINTER 
DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
2 


99999.  00  R+    '  '  ^.  -^  <^ 
-99999.00  RD   / C  'S  3^  <,• 


MORE 


909 


GRADE  16  AND  ABOVE  EMPLOYEES   IN  FY-90 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


GRD 


SAL 


ARNESON, MEREDITH  L 
BLATT, EDWARD  A 
BOULDIN,CLAUDETTE  W 
BOURIL, VICTOR  F  JR 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FINE,NEAL  H 
GARDNER, LAWRENCE  W 
HARRIS, WILLI AM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
HUGHES , THOMAS  M 
LADD, DONALD  L 
MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH  D 
MULDOON, THOMAS  J 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
MORE 


PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR 

MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  S.  ENVIR  SERV 

SUPV  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  ANAL  16 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

SUPV  FINANCIAL  DATA  ANALYST 

GENERAL  ENGINEER 

DIRECTOR  OF  INFO  RESOURCES  MGT  16 


16 

78610. 

,00 

16 

80483. 

,00 

16 

80454. 

,00 

16 

78610. 

.00 

16 

80483, 

.00 

16 

78610, 

.00 

16 

80454, 

.00 

16 

80454. 

.00 

16 

76227, 

.00 

16 

80483. 

.00 

16 

80483. 

.00 

16 

80454, 

.00 

16 

80483, 

.00 

16 

80454, 

.00 

16 

80483 

.00 

16 

80483 

.00 

GRADE  16  AND  ABOVE  EMPLOYEES   IN  FY-90 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


GRD 


SAL 


SMALL, LEWIS  L 
SPALDING, DREW  NMN 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  16    78610.00 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL)      16    78610.00 
DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER   16    80483.00 


ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BARNETT, RICHARD  C 
BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
MORRISON, RICHARD  f 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 


ASST  PUB  PRTR (CHIEF  FINAN  OFC)  17 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF  17 

PRINTING  OFFICER  17 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &  SUPPORT  17 

COMPTROLLER  17 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  17 

DIR,  WORKFORCE  PLANNING  &  TRNG  17 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER  17 


80483.00 
80483.00 
80483.00 
80483.00 
80483.00 
80483.00 
80483.00 
80483.00 


DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
MORE 


ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTR(OPS  &  PROC)  18  80483.00 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER(SUPT  DOCS)  18  80483.00 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE        18    80483.00 


GRADE  16  AND  ABOVE  EMPLOYEES   IN  FY-90 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


GRD 


SAL 


910 


GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 
ZAGAMI , ANTHONY  J 


ASST  PUB  PRTR  (EXEC  AFFAIRS)  18  80483.00 

ASST  PUB  PRTR(ADMIN  &  RES  MGT)  18  80483.00 

ASST  DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER  18  80483.00 

GENERAL  COUNSEL  18  80483.00 


OTAL  EMPLOYEES 


34 


MORE 


911 


DEPUTY  OR  PUPLIC  PRINTER  AT  Fy-90 


LAST 


POSITION  TITLE 


SAL     SALARY 
ID 


HOUK, ROBERT  W 
HOHNS, WILLIAM  A 
TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


PUBLIC  PRINTER 
DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
2 


83600.00  R+ 
78200.00  RD 


MORE 


912 


04/16/93  12:31:l<i.2  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1985 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 

DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
MCKENDRY, ROBERT  J 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 

TOTAL  GRADE  18 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 

BLALOCK, JOYCE 
BOGGS,BURKEY  N 
CLEMENT, EARL  G 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  f 
LIVSEY.JOHN  D  JR 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SPALDING, DREW  NMN 


ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

EXEC  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIREC 

TECHNICAL  ADVISOR 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (PROC) 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (OPER) 

DEP  ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER(SUPDO) 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTERCSUPT  DOCS) 

ASST  PUB  PRTRCHUMAN  RESOURCES) 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (ADMIN) 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

CHIEF  PROJECT  OFFICER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

GENERAL  COUNSEL 


TOTAL  GRADE  17        10 
EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 


BAKOWSICI,BENNIE  F 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CANNON, MICHAEL  J 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CORRADO, VICTOR  M 
FINE,NEAL  H 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
LADD, DONALD  L 
MORRISON, RICHARD  / 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY, CHARLES  B 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 
WOOLLEY,JOHN  R 

TOTAL  GRADE  16 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


PRINTING  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  SERVICE 

COMPTROLLER 

MANAGER 

SENIOR  GPO  LIAISON 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (LABOR) 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

SUPERVISORY  GENERAL  ENGINEER 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR, DATA  SYSTEMS  SERVICE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR,  LEGIS  &    PUBL  AFFAIRS 


16 


JENIFER, JOSEPH  E     DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
KENNICKELL, RALPH  E  J  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

TOTAL  GRADE  00         2 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


68700.00  00034 

68700.00  00755 

68700.00  02118 

68700.00  00117 


68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 
68700.00 


0a950 
00119 
00577 
00124 
00116 
00114 
00320 
00290 
01531 
00821 


68700 

00 

01491 

68700 

00 

00648 

63339 

00 

00401 

68700 

00 

01098 

68700 

00 

01680 

61296 

00 

00143 

67425 

00 

00641 

67425 

00 

01491 

61296 

00 

00600 

65382 

00 

00574 

68700 

00 

01930 

67425 

00 

00752 

68700 

00 

00651 

68700 

00 

00646 

68700 

00 

01439 

68700 

00 

00636 

68700.00  00608 
72300.00  01573 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


32 


913 


^ 


0';/16/93  12  =  22:00.8  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1989 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 


DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  B 
JOYNER. JAMES  N 
MOY. GRANT  G  JR 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 

TOTAL  GRADE  18  -"-"' 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 

ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BOGGS,BURKEY  H 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
MORRISON, RICHARD  / 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 

TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 

ARNESON, MEREDITH  L 
BLATT, EDWARD  A 
BOURIL, VICTOR  F  JR 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FINE,NEAL  H 
GARDNER, LAWRENCE  W 
HARRIS, WILLIAM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
LADD, DONALD  L 
MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH 
MULDOON, THOMAS  J 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PIAZZA, JOSEPH  J 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SPALDING, DREW  NMN 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 


ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTERCSUPT  DOCS) 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 

ASST  PUB  PRTR  (EXEC  AFFAIRS) 

ASST  PUB  PRTRCADMIN  «  RES  MGT) 

GENERAL  COUNSEL 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 


COMPTROLLER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &  SUPPORT 

COMPTROLLER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIR,  WORKFORCE  PLANNING  S  TRNG 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 


PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR 

MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  &  ENVIR  SERV 

ACCOUNTING  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

SUPV  FINANCIAL  DATA  ANALYST 

GENERAL  ENGINEER 

ASST  INSPECTOR  GEN  FOR  INV 

DIRECTOR  OF  INFO  RESOURCES  MGT 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 


TOTAL  GRADE  16 
EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 
JENIFER, JOSEPH  E 
TOTAL  GRADE  00 
EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


18 

DEPUTY   PUBLIC   PRINTER 
1 


75500.00  0003<» 
75500.00  0012<i 
75500.00  01721 
75500.00  00122 
75500.00  00115 
75500.00  00821 
75500.00    00320 


75500.00  00<i01 
75500.00  01<»91 
75500.00  00657 
75500.00  00^01 
75500.00  01531 
75500.00  00662 
75500.00    01501 


73743.00 
75'*73.00 
737'i3.00 
75500.00 
737<i3.00 
737<i3.00 
737<i3.00 
71508.00 
75500.00 
75500.00 
737'i3.00 
75500.00 
75'»73.00 
75500.00 
75500.00 
75500.00 
737<i3.00 
75<«73.00 


01491 
00587 
01826 
01098 
00630 
01950 
00646 
006<43 
00004 
00641 
00600 
01491 
01927 
00828 
00098 
00634 
00147 
00656 


75500.00  00608 


04/16/93  12:22:03.7  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1989 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


33 


914 


0<i/16/93  12:33:<i6.6  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  198<i 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 


CRAMER, MARK  C 
CULLEN, THOMAS  R 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
JENIFER, JOSEPH  E 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
MCKENDRY, ROBERT  J 


GENERAL  COUNSEL 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (PROC) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTRCOPS  S  PROC) 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (ADMIN) 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (OPER) 


TOTAL  GRADE  18  6 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 


BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CLEMENT, EARL  G 
GARDNER, PATRICIA 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 
SEBOLD, GERALD  E 

TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 

COMPTROLLER 


ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BAKOWSKI,BENNIE  F 
BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CORRADO, VICTOR  M 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
HOUSTON, JOHN  C 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
LIVSEY,JOHN  D  JR 
MCMAHON, ANTHONY  J 
MORRISON, RICHARD  A 
MORTON, JUDITH  B 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY, CHARLES  B 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 
SONNTAG,W  SCOTT  III 

TOTAL  GRADE  16 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  POLICY 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

SUPVY  MARKETING  SPECIALIST 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (LABOR) 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  OFFICER 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

LEGISLATIVE  LIAISON  OFFICER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR, DATA  SYSTEMS  SERVICE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DEP  MANAGER,  PRTG  PROC  DEPT 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

19 


BARRETT, WILLIAM  J     DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
KENNICKELL, RALPH  E  J  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

TOTAL  GRADE  00         2 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


66400.00  00821 
66«»00.00  00117 
66400.00  0003(4 
6640C.00  00118 
66400.00  00114 
66400.00  00119 


66400.00  00950 
66400.00  00575 
66400.00  01501 
66400.00  00529 
66400.00  01531 
66400.00  00656 
66400.00  00401 


63171 

66400 

63171 

65145 

65145 

66400 

63171. 

61197. 

63171. 

61197. 

61197. 

61197. 

65145. 

66400. 

65145. 

66400. 

66400. 

66400. 

65145. 


.00  00660 

.00  01491 

.00  00600 

.00  01098 

.00  00658 

.00  01969 

.00  00143 

.00  00147 

.00  00641 

.00  01439 

.00  00147 

00  00574 

00  01019 

00  00626 

00  00752 

00  00651 

00  00646 

00  00598 

00  00581 


66400.00  00608 
69900.00  01573 


04/16/93  12:33:47.1  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1984 
TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  34 


915 


0<i/16/93  12:35:38.9  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1982 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 

BROWN, GARRETT  E  JR 
DEVAUGHN, WALTER  C 
MCKENDRY, ROBERT  J 
TAYLOR, RAYMOND  M 


GENERAL  COUNSEL 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (ADMIN) 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  COPER) 
ASST  PUB  PTR(NIGHT  OPERATIONS) 


TOTAL  GRADE  18  ^ 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 


BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CLEMENT, EARL  G 
CULLEN, THOMAS  R 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
JENIFER, JOSEPH  E 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 

TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 

ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BAKOWSKI,BENNIE  F 
BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CORRADO, VICTOR  M 
CRAMER, MARK  C 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
KENNELLY, LAWRENCE  W 
LOWE, CHARLES  C 
MORTON, JUDITH  B 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY, CHARLES  B 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SEBOLD, GERALD  E 
SMITH, JAMES  T 
SONNTAG,W  SCOTT  III 

TOTAL  GRADE  16 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (PROC) 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTRCOPS  &    PROC) 

COMPTROLLER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 


10 


DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  POLICY 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER 

SPECIAL  ASST  TO  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 

LEGISLATIVE  LIAISON  OFFICER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR, DATA  SYSTEMS  SERVICE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

DEP  MANAGER,  PRTG  PROC  DEPT 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 


18 


BARRETT, WILLIAM  J     DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
SAWYER, DANFORD  L  JR   PUBLIC  PRINTER 

TOTAL  GRADE  00  2 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


63800.00  00821 

63800.00  00114 

63800.00  00119 

63800.00  00120 


63800 
63800 
63800 
57500 
63800 
63800 
57500 
63800 
63800 
63800 


,00  00950 
,00  00575 
,00  00572 
,00  00117 
00  01501 
.00  00118 
,00  00<401 
,00  00529 
.00  01531 
,00  00656 


569<i5, 

.00 

00660 

62639, 

.00 

01491 

569'i5, 

.00 

00600 

607<4l, 

.00 

01098 

60741, 

.00 

00658 

56945, 

.00 

00146 

56945 

.00 

01722 

56945, 

.00 

00641 

56945 

.00 

00141 

62639 

.00 

01721 

58843, 

.00 

01019 

63800 

.00 

00626 

58843, 

.00 

00752 

63800, 

.00 

00651 

62639, 

.00 

00646 

57500, 

.00 

00574 

62639 

.00 

00598 

58843, 

.00 

00581 

63800.00  00608 
67200.00  01573 


04/16/93  12:35:39.1  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1982 
TOTAL  EMPi.OYEES  34 


916 


o/93  12!34!33.0  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1983 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 

CRAMER, MARK  C 
CULLEN, THOMAS  R 
DEVAUGHN,NALTER  C 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
JENIFER, JOSEPH  E 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
MCKENDRY, ROBERT  J 


GENERAL  COUNSEL 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (PROC) 
SPEC  ASST  TO  DIR,W/F  PLNGSTRNG 
ASST  PUB  PTRCNIGHT  OPERATIONS) 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTRCOPS  8  PROC) 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (ADMIN) 
ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER  (OPER) 


TOTAL  GRADE  18 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 

BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CLEMENT, EARL  G 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  I 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 
SEBOLD, GERALD  E 

TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 

ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BAKOWSKI.BENNIE  F 
BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
COLLINS. GEORGE  J 
CORRADO, VICTOR  M 
HOUSTON, JOHN  C 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
KENNELLY, LAWRENCE  W 
LIVSEY,JOHN  D  JR 
LOWE, CHARLES  C 
MCMAHON, ANTHONY  J 
MORRISON, RICHARD  A 
MORTON, JUDITH  B 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY, CHARLES  B 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 
SONNTACW  SCOTT  III 

TOTAL  GRADE  16 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 

BARRETT, WILLIAM  J 
SAWYER, DANFORD  L  JR 

TOTAL  GRADE  00 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 

COMPTROLLER 


DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  POLICY 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  OFFICER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

LEGISLATIVE  LIAISON  OFFICER 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR, DATA  SYSTEMS  SERVICE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DEP  MANAGER,  PRTG  PROC  DEPT 

POSTITLE  NOT  AVAILABLE 


19 


DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
PUBLIC  PRINTER 


63800.00  00821 

63800.00  00117 

63800.00  01720 

63800.00  00120 

63800.00  00118 

63800.00  00114 

63800.00  00119 


63800.00  00950 

63800.00  00575 

63800.00  01501 

63800.00  00529 

63800.00  01531 

63800.00  00656 

63800.00  00401 


58843 

00 

00660 

63800 

00 

01491 

58843 

00 

00600 

62639 

00 

01098 

62639 

00 

00658 

56945 

00 

00147 

58843 

00 

00641 

58843 

00 

00141 

56945 

00 

01439 

63800 

00 

00944 

56945 

00 

00147 

56945 

00 

00574 

60741 

00 

01019 

63800 

00 

00626 

60741 

00 

00752 

63800 

00 

00651 

63800 

00 

00646 

63800 

00 

00598 

60741 

00 

00581 

63800.00  00608 
67200.00  01573 


04/16/93  12=34:33.3  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1983 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


35 


917 


04/16/93  12:30:27.7  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1986 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY    POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 

BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 

TOTAL  GRADE  18 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 

BLALOCK, JOYCE 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CANNON, MICHAEL  J 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
MOY, GRANT  G  JR 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 

TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 

ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
BLATT, EDWARD  A 
BOULDIN.CLAUDETTE  W 
BOURIL, VICTOR  F  JR 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CORRADO, VICTOR  M 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FINE,NEAL  H 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
LADD, DONALD  L 
MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH  I 
MORRISON, RICHARD  A 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY. CHARLES  B 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SPALDING, DREW  NMN 
WOOLLEY,JOHN  R 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 


ASST  PUB  PTRCNIGHT  OPERATIONS) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER(SUPT  DOCS) 

ASST  PUB  PRTR(HUMAN  RESOURCES) 

UNESTABLISHED  POSITION 

EXECUTIVE  ADVISOR 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTR(OPS  &  PROC) 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &  SUPPORT 

COMPTROLLER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

GENERAL  COUNSEL 

CHIEF  PROJECT  OFFICER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 


SUPERVISORY  SYSTEMS  ACCOUNTANT 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

SUPV  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  SPEC 

SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR 

MANAGER 

SENIOR  GPO  LIAISON 

SUPERVISORY  GENERAL  ENGINEER 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL  ENGINEER 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

DIRECTOR  OF  INFO  RESOURCES  MGT 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DIRECTOR,  LEGIS  &    PUBL  AFFAIRS 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 


TOTAL  GRADE  16         18 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 

JENIFER, JOSEPH  E      DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
KENNICKELL, RALPH  E  J  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

TOTAL  GRADE  00         2 


68700.00  00120 
68700.00  0003<4 
68700.00  0012<* 
68700.00  00116 
68700.00  02160 
68700.00  007<i9 
68700.00  00118 


68700. 
68700. 
68700. 
68700. 
68700. 
68700. 
68700. 
68700. 
68700. 


67425. 

67425. 

61296. 

61296. 

68700. 

68700, 

61296, 

63339, 

67425, 

63339, 

68700, 

67425 

68700, 

68700, 

68700, 

61296, 

68700. 

67425. 


00  00950 

00  00657 

00  00401 

00  01491 

00  00821 

00  00290 

00  01531 

00  00646 

00  01501 


00  02021 

00  00587 

00  02091 

00  01826 

00  01098 

00  01680 

00  01930 

00  01950 

00  00641 

00  00600 

00  01491 

00  00574 

00  00828 

00  00752 

00  00634 

00  00147 

00  00636 

00  00656 


68700.00  00608 
72300.00  01573 


04/16/93  12:30:28.6  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1986 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY    POSNUM 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


36 


918 


^    04/16/93  12:29:03. <»  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1987 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY    POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 


BOGGS,BURKEY  W 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 


ASST  PUB  PTR(NIGHT  OPERATIONS) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER(SUPT  DOCS) 

EXECUTIVE  ADVISOR 

UNESTABLISHED  POSITION 

SPEC  ASST  FOR  PROD  IMPROVEMENT 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTRCOPS  i   PROC) 


TOTAL  GRADE  18  7 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 


BLALOCK, JOYCE 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
CANNON, MICHAEL  J 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
MOY, GRANT  G  JR 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 

TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 

ARENDES. VINCENT  F 
ARNESON, MEREDITH  L 
BLATT, EDWARD  A 
BOULDIN,CLAUDETTE  W 
BOURIL, VICTOR  F  JR 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CORRADO, VICTOR  M 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FINE,NEAL  H 
HARRIS, WILLIAM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
LADD, DONALD  L 
MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH  E 
MORRISON, RICHARD  A 
MULDOON, THOMAS  J 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY, CHARLES  B 
PIAZZA, JOSEPH  J 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SPALDING, DREW  NMN 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &    SUPPORT 

COMPTROLLER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

GENERAL  COUNSEL 

CHIEF  PROJECT  OFFICER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIR,  WORKFORCE  PLANNING  8  TRNG 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 


SUPERVISORY  SYSTEMS  ACCOUNTANT 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

SUPV  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  SPEC 

SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR 

MANAGER 

SENIOR  GPO  LIAISON 

DIRECTOR,  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  &  ENVIR  SERV 

ACCOUNTING  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

GENERAL  ENGINEER 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

ASST  INSPECTOR  GEN  FOR  INV 

DIRECTOR  OF  INFO  RESOURCES  MGT 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 


TOTAL  GRADE  16         22 
EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


72500.00  00120 
72500.00  00034 
72500.00  00124 
72500.00  00749 
72500.00  02160 
72500.00  01727 
72500.00  00118 


72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 
72500.00 


00950 
00657 
00401 
01491 
00821 
00290 
01531 
00662 
01501 


71555 

00 

02021 

65240 

00 

01491 

69450 

00 

00646 

65240 

00 

02091 

65240 

00 

01826 

72500 

00 

01098 

72500 

00 

01680 

65240 

00 

00630 

67345 

00 

01950 

63135 

00 

00643 

72500 

00 

00004 

71555 

00 

00641 

67345 

00 

00600 

72500 

00 

01491 

69450 

00 

00574 

65240 

00 

00797 

72500 

00 

00828 

71555 

00 

00752 

71555 

00 

00098 

72500 

00 

00634 

65240 

00 

00147 

69450. 

00 

00656 

04/16/93  12:29:04.2  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1987 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY    POSNUM 


JENIFER, JOSEPH  E     DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
KENNICKELL, RALPH  E  J  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

TOTAL  GRADE  00  2 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


72500.00  00608 
77500.no  01573 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


40 


919 


04/16/93  12:26:31.5  EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADES  16  AND  ABOVE  FOR  CY  1988 

NAME  POSITION  TITLE  SALARY   POSNUM 


EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  18 

BOGGS.BURKEY  M 
CANNON, MICHAEL  J 
DIMARIO, MICHAEL  F 
FOSSEDAL, DONALD  E 
FOSS, STUART  M 
GARDNER, PATRICIA  R 
JOYNER, JAMES  N 
KLUGH, WILLIAM  F 
MOY, GRANT  G  JR 
SCAGGS, SAMUEL  B 

TOTAL  GRADE  18 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  17 

BLALOCK, JOYCE 
BRITO, MANUEL  M 
MORRISON, RICHARD  i 
PAYNE, JAMES  L 
ROTTMANN, GLENN  H 
SCHUTTE,LOIS 
SMITH, JAMES  T 


ASST  PP  (CONGRESSIONAL  PRNTNG) 

ASST  PUB  PTR(FINAN  POL  &  PLNG) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTER(SUPT  DOCS) 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 

ASST  PUB  PRTR  (EXEC  AFFAIRS) 

ASST  PUB  PRTRCADMIN  &  RES  MGT) 

SPEC  ASST  FOR  PROD  IMPROVEMENT 

GENERAL  COUNSEL 

ASST  PUBLIC  PRINTRCOPS  &    PROC) 


10 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

DIRECTOR,  SECURITY  &   SUPPORT 

COMPTROLLER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

DIR,  WORKFORCE  PLANNING  i    TRNG 

PRINTING  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER 


TOTAL  GRADE  17 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  16 

ARENDES, VINCENT  F 
ARNESON, MEREDITH  L 
BLATT. EDWARD  A 
BOULDIN,CLAUDETTE  W 
BOURIL, VICTOR  F  JR 
COLLINS, GEORGE  J 
CRANDALL,J  EMORY 
FINE.NEAL  H 
GARDNER, LAWRENCE  W 
HARRIS, WILLIAM  T 
HOLSTEIN, ROBERT  B 
HUGHES, THOMAS  M 
LADD, DONALD  L 
MANGIALARDI, JOSEPH  I 
MULDOON, THOMAS  J 
PALANK, JOSEPH  A 
PERRY, CHARLES  B 
PIAZZA, JOSEPH  J 
PLUTO, RAYMOND  J 
SPALDING, DREW  NMN 
SPARTIN,F  CLEO 
YOUNG, JAMES  D 


DEPUTY  COMPTROLLER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR 

MANAGER 

DIRECTOR,  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

SUPVY  LABOR  RELATIONS  SPEC 

DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 

DIR,  OCC  HEALTH  &  ENVIR  SERV 

ACCOUNTING  OFFICER 

DIRECTOR,  MATERIALS  MGMT  SER 

DEPUTY  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

PRINTING  OFFICER 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

GENERAL  ENGINEER 

SUPV  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  SPEC 

ASST  INSPECTOR  GEN  FOR  INV 

DIRECTOR  OF  INFO  RESOURCES  MGT 

ATTORNEY-ADVISER  (GENERAL) 

DIRECTOR  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

DIRECTOR,  DOCUMENTS  SALES  SER 


TOTAL  GRADE  16        22 
EMPLOYEES  IN  GRADE  00 


72500. 
72500. 
72500. 
72500. 
72500. 
72500. 
72500. 
72500. 
72500, 
72500. 


00  00121 

00  00112 

00  00034 

00  00124 

00  01721 

00  00122 

00  00115 

00  01727 

00  00821 

00  00118 


72500.00  00950 

72500.00  00657 

72500.00  00401 
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l>>l>ui\   dir.<l(a.  fteld  ( 
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i*-put>  (lirrdor.  transperxa- 

txci  divKlon     . 
AvsjM-i«u-  dinftor.  OtU  dl*t- 

"on .  . 
A«<>fl-iur     director,     dalenar 

•h*i«lon 
A-^v^i  tlr  diffcior.  dIvLilQn  of 

iiii.irK'i.-ti  ajid  trr>t  ral  ma»- 

iii-'-rnriit  «tud>rt. . 
A^oocjair    •lireclor.    Interna- 

tiiMi.ll  division 

.\vNi«i:it<>    rtir«nor,   offlv   tf 

(Kiliry    Kii'l    prurrKifi   pla»- 
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How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have?  What  is  the  breakdown  of 
employees  by  pay  grade  and  job  type? 

As  of  March  31,  1993,  GPO  had  4,846  employees  on  board.  For  FY  1993,  GPO  has 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  total  full-time  equivalents  (FTE's)  of  4,950.  The  ceiling  is  imposed 
by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act  for  FY  1993. 

In  the  last  decade,  total  GPO  on-board  employment  has  declined  by  18  percent,  from 
6,069  at  September  30,  1982,  to  4,965  at  September  30,  1992. 

As  of  September  30,  1992,  GPO  had  2,371  white  collar  workers  on  board,  including 
administrative,  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  employees.  There  were  2,594  blue 
collar  workers,  including  945  journey-level  craftspersons  (see  attachment). 

Specific  data  on  employee  jobs  and  pay  grades  is  included  in  this  section. 
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SMWll  OF  EMPIOTEES  IT  TTK  OF  UORK--«S  OF  SEPTEMBER  SO, 


1989  1990  1991  1992 


White  cotUr  workert.    Including  •^inittrttlvc, 

profettional,   technical,  and  clericel 2,381  2,U2  2, MS  2,371 

Hue  collar  iiorkcrt: 
Journeyman  craftc 

Printer! 

tooU)i  nders 

Cylinder  preacaen 

Offset  pttotographera 

Offset  platemaker  strippera 

Of  f set  pressmen 

Offset  strippers 

Subtotal 

OIRM  Telecom.  Install/Repair 

Engineering  service  craftsmen 

Total  journeymen  craftsmen 

Trainees 

Printing  plant  workers 

B  i ndery  workers 

Federal  wage  systeai 

Prcnim  rates « 

Under  journeyman 

Total  blue  collar  workers 

Total  caployees 

SUMUkRT  OF  EMPLOTEES  BT  ORGANIZATION 

Executive  Offices 

Chief  Financial  Officer 

Procurement  Services: 

Cent  rat  Procurement 

Regional   Printing  and  Procurenvnt 

Materials  Management  Service 

Production  Services: 

Oualit  Control  and  Techlnical  Oept 

Produc I  i on  Department 

Customer  Services 

St^erintendent  of  Docunents 

Crand  tota I 
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75 

62 

59 

90 

98 

96 
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348 

J55 

338 

343 

«6 
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31 

S4 
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S,080 

5,049 
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4,965 
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71 

62 

57 

965 

960 

945 
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224 
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193 
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224 
353 
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40 
1,921 

59 
1,829 

38 

1,831 

37 
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281 

279 

268 

245 

913 

966 

912 

947 

5,080 

■BBBBBBBBB  B 

5,045 

BSSXSBSKS  B 

4,931 

4,965 
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6.  What  is  the  profile  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  your  employees  in  categories 
for  which  at  least  a  college  undergraduate  degree  is  a  normal  expectation?  Do  your 
employees  in  this  category  have  continuing  education  requirements? 

Most  positions  at  GPO  do  not  require  an  undergraduate  degree.  Information  on  positions 
that  require  a  degree,  as  well  as  continuing  education  requirements,  is  included  in  this 


section 
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POSITIVE  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENT  PROFILE 


POSITION  TITLE 

Accountants 

Architects 

Attorney-Advisors 

Auditors 

Chemists 

Engineers 

Industrial  Hygienist 

Librarians 

Mathematical  Statisticians 

Medical  Officers 

Operations  Research  Anal 

Psychologists 


EDUC  LEVEL 

Bachelor ' s  degree 
Bachelor ' s  degree 
Law  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Bachelor ' s  degree 
Bachelor ' s  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Master's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Medical  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Master's  degree 


CONT'G  EDUC  REQ 


YES 


NO 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
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Provide  a  list  of  all  fornial  publications  issued  in  the  last  year.  Provide  copies  of 
illustrative  types  of  work  products. 

GPO  issues  an  annual  report  regularly  to  Congress  (the  GPO  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992  is  currently  in  production  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Joint  Committee  under 
separate  cover). 

GPO  issues  the  Government  Printing  Office  Style  Manual,  required  by  section  1 105  of 
Title  44,  U.S.C.,  under  which  "the  Public  Printer  shall  determine  the  form  and  style  in 
which  the  printing  or  binding  ordered  by  a  department  is  executed..."  The  GPO  Style 
Manual  has  been  issued  periodically  since  1894.  The  most  recent  edition  was  issued  in 
1984. 

GPO  issues  a  broad  variety  of  other  publications.  A  number  of  these  are  for  internal  use 
by  GPO  employees  and  managers. 

Others  are  for  the  various  participants  in  GPO  programs:  printing  contractors, 
depository  librarians,  Government  publications  consumers,  bidders  on  contracts  for  paper 
and  envelopes,  and  others.  Typical  of  these  are  "Guidelines  for  Contractors  Holding 
Press  Sheet  Inspections,"  "Guidelines  for  Agency  Representatives  Attending  Press  Sheet 
Inspections,"  and  "Guidelines  for  GPO  Staff  Performing  Press  Sheet  Inspections." 
Examples  of  these  publications  are  attached. 

All  GPO  publications  are  prepared  directly  by  GPO.  However,  the  "Guide  to  Federal 
Publishing,"  issued  by  GPO,  was  cooperatively  published  by  the  Interagency  Council  on 
Printing  and  Publications  Services,  the  Federal  Publishers  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  GPO.    A  copy  of  this  publication  is  attached. 

The  attached  listings  show  publications  issued  by  GPO. 
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GPO  CATALOGS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ISSUANCES 

Achieving  a  Drug-Free  Workplace  Supervisor's  Guide 

Audit  Manual 

Catalog  &  Price  List  for  Blank  Paper  &  Envelopes,  Inks  &  Services 

Catalog  of   Safety  Films,   Slide  Presentations,   &  Video  Tape 
Recordings 

Contract  for  Marginally  Punched  Continuous  Forms 

Federal  Depository  Library  Manual 

Federal  Hazard  Communication  Training  Program  Trainer's  Guide 

Federal  Hazard  Communication  Training  Program  Workbook 

Government  Paper  Samples 

Guide  to  Federal  Publishing 

IG's  Semi-Annual  Report  to  Congress 

Labor  Management  Agreements 

Schedule  of  Proposals  &  Abstracts  of  Contracts  -  Envelopes 

Schedule  of  Proposals  &  Abstracts  of  Contracts  -  Paper 

Metric  Hnndhonk  for  FpdPra"!  nffirialp; 

Metrir.  l!r;.Tnp  in  Ppdpral  Printina 

Siacat  CD-ROM  rompendiuin 

Standards  ^  Procedures  Manual 

U.S.  Paoer  Soecifi cat  ions  Standards 

GPO  Statistics 

Visions  for  a  New  Millennium 
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Recun~iPQ  Promotions  Produced  by  -the  Marketing  Offic^ 

New  Books  -  6  "times  a  year 

U.  S-  Government  Books  Catalog  -  2  times  a  year 

Business  Catalog  -  2  times  a  year 

Selling  to  the  Government  flyer  -  2  times  a  year 

Selling  to  the  Government  flyer  (advanced)  -  once  a  year 

Commerce  Business  Daily  brochure  -  once  a  year 

RecuTTJng  Publications  Produced  by  Sales  Management  Division 

U.  S.  Government  Subscriptions  -  4  times  a  year 

More  than  250  subject  bibliographies  -  each  once  a  year 
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How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed  and  executed?  What  reviews,  if  any,  exist  for 
professional  work?   Do  you  seek  outside  peer  review  of  your  projects? 

Printing,  binding,  and  distribution  work  is  staffed  and  executed  according  to  the 
particular  product  or  service  required,  as  specified  by  the  requisitioning  agency. 

Some  outside  peer  reviews  of  professional  work  are  provided  for  Inspector  General 
operations.  Otherwise,  there  are  no  such  reviews  for  the  vast  majority  of  GPO 
operations. 
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What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  your  organization? 

There  are  several  strengths  in  GPO's  centralized  printing  and  distribution  operation; 

(1)  It  is  more  efficient  to  run  both  Congressional  and  agency  work  in  GPO's  printing 
plant,  rather  than  separating  the  production  processes  for  each. 

GPO's  plant  resources  are  primarily  devoted  to  the  production  of  Congressional 
printing.  Some  non-Congressional  work  is  performed  in-plant  to  utilize  excess 
plant  capacity  when  Congressional  workload  is  reduced.  Other  non-Congressional 
jobs  are  run  on  the  same  equipment  as  Congressional  work.  For  example,  both 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal  Register  are  produced  on  the  same 
presses. 

Separating  the  production  process  for  Congressional  and  non-Congressional  work 
would  raise  the  Government's  printing  costs  significantly.  Congress  would  pay 
more  for  printing  without  the  availability  of  additional  non-Congressional  work 
to  absorb  plant  costs  when  Congressional  workload  is  down.  The  Executive 
Branch  likewise  would  pay  more  to  maintain  a  duplicative  production  capability. 

In  1988,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  reviewed  the  alternative  of 
providing  the  Legislative  Branch  with  its  own  small  printing  plant  while 
transferring  the  balance  of  plant  resources  to  the  Executive  Branch.  In  [nforminn 
the  Nation:  Federal  Information  Dissemination  in  an  Electronic  Age,  OTA 
concluded  that  this  alternative  would  be  very  costly  without  providing  any 
compensating  benefit. 

(2)  The  proliferation  of  sophisticated  means  of  electronic  publication  and 
dissemination  has  not  obviated  the  need  for  a  centralized  printing  and  distribution 
facility. 

Ink-on-paper  is  still  the  predominant  media  for  reproducing  and  disseminating 
Government  information,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Centralization  of  printing  production  and  distribution  capabilities  continues  to  be 
the  most  cost-effective  means  for  reproducing  and  distributing  ink-on-paper 
formats  because  of  its  ability  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  economies 
of  scale  and  to  concentrate  the  necessary  specialization  of  skills  in  one  place. 

Moreover,  the  printing  process  encourages,  rather  than  stands  in  the  way  of,  the 
growing  use  of  electronic  information  technologies  through  the  use  of  electronic 
prepress  processes  to  formulate  information  databases  for  printing.  These 
databases  can  subsequently  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  CD-ROM 
mastering,  on-line  dissemination,  and  other  non-traditional  forms  of  information 
dissemination. 

It  is  also  true  that  GPO  as  a  centralized  information  reproduction  resource 
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promotes  technology  transfer  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  in 
information  reproduction  and  dissemination.  Advances  in  electronic  printmg 
technology  were  first  made  by  GPO  to  improve  Congressional  printing.  These 
same  advances  were  subsequently  applied  to  Executive  printing.  Advances  being 
employed  now  in  CD-ROM,  on-line  technologies,  and  electronic  printing  and 
publishing  are  being  used  for  both  branches. 

(3)  A  centralized  printing  operation  makes  it  possible  to  implement  certain 
environmental  and  other  printing  reforms  with  a  Government-wide  impact. 

For  example,  today  virtually  all  Congressional  and  agency  printing  produced  in- 
house  by  GPO  utilizes  recycled  paper.  Recycled  paper  is  also  widely  required 
in  printing  procured  by  GPO  from  private  sector  printers,  and  represents  the 
majority  of  blank  paper  sold  to  Federal  agencies  by  GPO.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  JCP's  implementation  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Guidelines 
for  the  Federal  Procurement  of  Paper  and  Paper  Products  Containing  Recovered 
Materials  with  respect  to  all  GPO  paper  procurements.  In  1990,  the  JCP 
expanded  GPO's  recycled  paper  procurement  program  to  include  certain 
categories  of  paper  that  were  excluded  from  the  EPA's  guidelines,  making  GPO"s 
recycled  paper  procurement  program  the  most  progressive  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Increased  public  and  Government  interest  in  the  utilization  of  vegetable-based 
printing  inks  has  led,  in  recent  years,  to  calls  for  legislation  mandating  the  use 
of  such  inks  in  Government  printing.  Implementation  of  vegetable  ink  utilization 
at  GPO  will  establish  the  Federal  Government  as  a  leading  user  of  such  inks. 

GPO  has  undertaken  efforts  in  support  of  metric  conversion,  following  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-418).  New  presses 
to  print  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal  Register,  which  were  recently 
approved  for  purchase  by  the  JCP,  will  include  a  capability  to  print  publications 
in  equivalent  metric  sizes.  Other  Government  printing  will  be  also  be  phased  in 
to  metric  sizes,  positioning  the  Government  as  a  leading  user  of  metric 
measurements  in  printing. 

(4)  It  would  be  more  expensive  for  the  taxpayer  to  allow  Federal  agencies  to  acquire 
printing  and  other  information  technologies  to  handle  their  own  printing  and 
information  dissemination  requirements. 

There  would  be  a  substantial  duplication  of  effort  among  agencies  in  performing 
these  functions.  Since  most  agency  printing  and  information  operations  would  be 
smaller  than  GPO,  few  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale 
that  are  available  to  GPO.  Few  agency  printing  operations  currently  in  existence 
are  run  cost-effectively,  and  virtually  none  operate  on  a  full  cost-recovery  basis 
like  GPO.  Few  could  establish  a  universe  of  potential  printing  contractors  of  the 
size  that  GPO  regulariy  deals  with,  increasing  the  likelihood  of  reductions  in 
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competition  in  contracting  for  Government  printing  jobs  and  the  emergence  of 
"sweetheart"  printing  deals.  The  printing  industry's  costs  for  performing 
Government  printing  would  rise,  since  it  would  lose  the  opportunity  for  one-stop 
shopping  for  printing  contracts  with  GPO.  In  1987,  Congress  began  providing 
language  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Acts  to  require  agencies  to 
come  through  GPO  for  printing  procurement,  in  recognition  that  GPO  as  a 
centralized  function  provides  the  most  cost-effective  way  for  the  Government  to 
spend  its  printing  dollar. 

Most  importantly,  with  decentralization,  the  public  would  lose  the  efficient  link 
between  documents  production  and  distribution  that  is  currently  available  in  GPO. 
Instead  of  a  single  major  point  of  access  to  Government  publications  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  citizens  would  be  forced  to  search  through  a 
multitude  of  agencies  for  publications  they  wanted.  There  would  be  no  single 
point  of  access  to  publications  by  depository  libraries,  nor  no  single  mechanism 
for  administering  the  Depository  Library  Program.  Similarly,  there  would  be  no 
single  mechjmism  for  administering  the  International  Exchange  Program  for 
Government  documents,  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  commitments. 

The  problems  of  decentralization  of  the  Government's  information  functions  have 
been  exposed  in  the  area  of  electronic  information  dissemination.  Currently,  with 
so  many  different  agencies  involved,  using  so  many  different  systems,  it  is 
difficult  for  Government  information  users  to  locate,  access,  and  utilize  electronic 
Government  information  at  a  reasonable  cost.  These  problems  were  addressed 
in  the  102d  Congress  with  the  introduction  of  the  WINDO  and  GPO  Gateway 
bills  in  the  House  and  Senate,  which  would  have  established  in  GPO  a  single, 
standardized  means  of  access  to  electronic  Government  information.  Providing 
the  public  with  an  effective  means  of  access  to  Government  information  would 
not  be  achieved  by  allowing  agencies  to  handle  their  own  information 
reproduction  and  dissemination  requirements. 

(5)  Decentralizing  the  Government's  information  function  by  removing  it  from  the 
Legislative  Branch  would  also  remove  this  function  substantially  from 
Congressional  control. 

Historically,  the  informing  function  provided  by  GPO  has  been  the  province  of 
the  legislature.  Having  GPO  under  the  direct  control  of  Congress  has  facilitated 
the  broad  and  open  availability  of  Government  information  to  the  public.  Without 
that  control  and  direct  oversight,  the  conduct  of  Government  information  policy 
is  likely  to  be  more  problematic,  as  well  as  costly. 

The  primary  weakness  in  GPO's  operations  today  is  an  excess  of  administrative  and 
overhead  personnel  that  impose  additional  cost  burdens  on  GPO's  revenue-generating 
areas.    These  costs  are  currently  being  addressed. 
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10.       In  what  areas  do  you  believe  your  organization  has  improved  or  failed  to  improve 
in  the  last  Ave  years? 

Improvements.  Major  operational  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  Government  information  in  electronic  formats,  and  in 
providing  leadership  to  the  Government  in  the  acquisition  and  utilization  of  recycled 
paper  in  Government  printing. 

In  1988,  the  JCP  authorized  GPO  to  conduct  5  pilot  tests  of  disseminating  Government 
publications  in  electronic  format.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO  was 
disseminating  236  different  titles  in  CD-ROM  and  diskette  format  through  the  Sales  and 
Depository  Library  Programs,  in  addition  to  offering  an  on-line  electronic  bulletin  board 
service.  Sales  revenue  from  sales  of  electronic  formats  totaled  approximately  $875,000 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  1989,  the  JCP  directed  GPO's  paper  purchases  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
EPA's  "Guidelines  for  the  Federal  Procurement  of  Paper  and  Paper  Products  Containing 
Recovered  Materials."  In  1990,  the  JCP  directed  that  GPO  buy  additional  paper  products 
containing  recovered  materials,  expanding  GPO's  procurements  of  recycled  paper  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  EPA  Guidelines.  Today,  under  the  direction  of  the  JCP,  GPO 
operates  the  most  progressive  recycled  paper  procurement  program  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Virtually  all  congressional  and  agency  printing  performed  in-plant  by  GPO 
is  produced  on  recycled  paper,  including  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal 
Register,  which  are  produced  on  recycled  newsprint  that  contains  100  percent 
postconsumer  waste.  In  addition,  recycled  papers  are  widely  required  in  printing 
procured  by  GPO  from  the  private  sector,  and  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the  blank 
paper  sold  to  Federal  agencies  by  GPO. 

Failures.  Less  progress  has  been  made  in  gaining  control  of  administrative  and  overhead 
staff  costs,  which  now  is  a  major  objective. 
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accomplished? 

(see  response  to  question  no.  21.) 
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12.  What  is  the  process  by  which  your  organization  evaluates  the  quality  of  its  worli? 
If  external  or  internal  evaluations  have  been  made  of  your  organization,  please 
provide  copies  of  these  reviews. 

The  quality  of  GPO's  printing  and  binding  work  is  monitored  by  GPO's  Quality  Control 
and  Technical  Department,  utilizing  its  Quality  Assurance  Through  Attributes  (QATAP) 
Program. 

Under  Title  44,  GPO  is  required  to  inspect  Federal  depository  libraries  to  determine  their 
compliance  with  Depository  Library  Program  requirements. 

Summaries  of  recent  General  Accounting  Office  reviews  of  GPO,  or  of  issue  areas 
impacting  GPO,  are  attached.  Not  included  is  the  most  recent  GAO  review  of  GPO: 
GAO,  Financial  Audit:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office's  Financial  Statement  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992,  GAO/AFMD-93-62,  Rpt.  No.  B-204646  (May  1993).  A  copy  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  cover  letter  to  this  report  is  attached. 

Internal  evaluations  of  GPO  are  routinely  conducted  by  GPO's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.    A  listing  of  the  titles  of  these  reviews  is  attached. 
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TITLE:    Occupational  Safety  and  Health:  Uneven  Protections  Provided  to 
Congressional  Employees 
-ACCESSION  NUMBER:  1U778U  RPTNO:  HRD-93-I 

BNUMBER:  B-2I49659  DOCUhENT  DATE:  10/02/92 

■  DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Letter  Report       DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

Humaji  Resources  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Government  Printing  Office 
Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

■  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

House  of  Representatives:  Clerk  of  the  House 

House  of  Representative:  Office  of  the  Bookeeper 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

Executive  Order  I2196 
BACKGROUND: 

Pursuant  to  a  congressional  request,  GAO  reviewed:  (1)  whether  there  are 
safety  and  health  programs  ajid  structures  in  place  to  protect  congressional 
workers;  and  (2)  the  working  conditions  in  some  congressional  work  places. 
FINDINGS: 

GAO  found  that:  (1)  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  and  each  of  the 
congressional  offices,  except  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physiciam,  there 
were  hazards  that  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
would  classify  as  serious;  (2)  at  all  of  the  offices  and  GPO  there  were 
other  conditions  and  practices  that  OSHA  would  classify  as  other  than 
serious;  (3)  congressional  offices  are  not  covered  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act;  (U)  congressional  offices  are  not  required  to 
develop  and  implement  safety  and  health  prograjns  or  to  comply  with  OSHA 
standards;  (5)  GPO  has  a  comprehensive  safety  and  health  program  that 
provides  protections  comparable  to  those  required  by  OSHA  standards  and 
regulations;  (6)  each  of  the  congressional  offices  reviewed  has  some 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  prograjn;  and  (7)  each  office's  program  lacks 
one  or  more  of  the  elements  that  are  required  of  federal  agencies  and 
■  recommended  for  the  private  sector,  which  include  self -inspection  for  both 
safety  and  health  hazards,  a  written  plan  for  hazard  abatement  2uid  control, 
safety  and  health  training  for  employees  and  managers,  and  employee 
-  • involvement .  •       - 

TITLE:     Publication  Costs 

ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU7363  RPTNO:  GGD-92-27R 

i         BNUMBER:  B-2U98U3  DOCUMENT  DATE:  08/13/92 

■'DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Correspondence      DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO 'DIVISION/OFFICE : 

General  Government  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

■••Department  of  Commerce:  National  Technical  Information  Service 
Government  Printing  Office 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

15  u.s.c.  1153 
15  U.s.c.  370I4-A 

BACKGROUND: 

Pursuant  to  a  congressional  requesx,  GAO  commented  on  the  cost  of  certain 

crr-.vornmorit.    rnih  1  i  i~-i  +  >  nn  •;  .     CAO    r^r\-f^r\    th-ir^     (T)     one    Dublir-»t -i  on  -"-I -^    ^n  1  >» 
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available  through  the  National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS);  (2) 
NTIS  provides  a  means  for  public  dissemination  when  the  sponsoring  agency 
intends  only  a  limited  distribution  of  the  document;  (3)  the  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO)  selects  for  its  sales  program  only  reports  with  a 
significajit  sales  potential;  and  (k)   NTIS  may  charge  more  because  it  does 
not  have  the  same  economies  of  scale  as  a  major  book  publisher. 

'^  — =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =:  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =:  =  :=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  :==  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  -'  =  ■- 

?ITLE:    Defense  Management:  Consolidation  of  Printing 
J  •       ACCESSION  NUMBER:  1U7282  RPTNO:  T-NSIAD-92-U8 

1         DOCUMENT  DATE:  O8/OU/92  DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Testimony 

DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Department  of  Defense 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Government  Printing  Office 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Supply  System  Commamd:  Defense  Printing 

Service 

law  authority: 
Background : 

]    GAO  discussed  the  Department  of  Defense's  (DOD)  efforts  to  consolidate  the 
military  services'  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency's  (DLA)  printing  and 
duplicating  operations  under  the  Navy's  centrally  managed  Defense  Printing 
Service  (DPS),  focusing  on:  (1)  the  status  of  the  consolidation  efforts; 
(2)  the  areas  where  savings  will  occur;  ajid    (3)  conditions  that  will  affect 
the  assumptions  on  which  DOD  bases  its  future  savings  estimate.  GAO  noted 
that:  (1)  DPS  reported  a  3-month  loss  of  about  $2  million  despite  a 
10-percent  increase  in  prices  to  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  equipment; 
(2)  consolidation  has  not  affected  printing  quality,  timeliness,  or 
customer  service;  (3)  consolidation  has  resulted  in  customer  concerns  over 
printing  costs  and  billing  procedures;  (U)  DOD  commercial  printing  and 
duplicating  contracts,  which  are  required  to  go  directly  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO),  are  currently  routed  through  DPS,  often  incurring 
excessive  surcharges;  (5)  plans  to  achieve  annual  expected  savings  include 
acquiring  new  productivity-enhancing  equipment  and  reducing  facility  and 
space  costs;  and  (6)  annual  estimated  savings  will  be  difficult  to  achieve 
■    due  to  a  25-percent  reduction  in  force,  the  impact  of  industrial  funding  of 
i    marginal  requirements,  and  work  that  DPS  contracts  to  GPO. 

-•riTLE:     [Comments  on  GPO  Employee's  Detail  to  Library  of  Congress] 
.;         ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU6969  BNUMBER:  B-2!473^8 

DOCUMENT  DATE:  06/22/92  DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Other  Written  Prod. 

DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 
Library  of  Congress 
Government  Printing  Office 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

l4i4  U.S.C.  316 

31  U.S.C.  1301(a) 

fITLE:  Information  Dissemination:    Innovative  Ways  Agencies   Are  Using 

Technology 
ACCESSION   NUMBER:    II460UU  RPTNO:    T-IMTEC-92-6 
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DOCUMENT  DATE:  02/19/92  DOCUI'ENT  TYPE:  Testimony 

DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P.U 
GAG  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

Information  Majiagement  and  Technology  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Geological  Survey 

Department  of  Conunerce 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Department  of  Commerce:  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 

Department  of  Agriculture:  National  Agriculture  Library 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
BACKGROUND: 

GAO  discussed  how  federal  agencies  are  using  technology  to  provide  the 
public  with  cheaper  and  faster  access  to  a  wider  range  of  information, 
focusing  on:  (1)  compact  disc-read  only  memory  (CD-ROM);  (2)  bulletin  board 
systems;  (3)  voice  messaging/facsimile;  and  (U)  floppy  discs.  GAO  noted 
that:  (1)  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Geologic  Long-Range  Inclined 
Asdic-East  Coast  CD-ROM  includes  sonar-scamned  data  of  the  East  Coast  sea 
floor  ajid  ocean  maps,  and  is  available  free  of  charge  to  all  researchers; 
(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce's  National  Trade  Data  Bank  CD-ROM 
consolidates  over  100,000  documents  covering  U.S.  trade  and  international 
economics;  (3)  the  General  Services  Administration  aind  the  Government 
Printing  Office  produce  a  CD-ROM  which  contains  federal  regulations  on 
procurement  and  on  acquiring,  managing,  and  using  federal  information 
processing  resources;  (U)  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  replaced  its 
on-line  system  listing  patent  numbers  and  classifications  with  three  CD-ROM 
titles;  (5)  the  National  Agricultural  Library  has  a  trial  project  underway 
to  test  scanning  hardware  and  indexing/search  software  for  capturing  text 
and  images  in  digital  format;  (6)  Commerce  and  Internet  offer  computer 
bulletin  board  systems  which  enable  users  to  post  or  read  messages;  (7)  the 
Supreme  Court  just  ended  a  2-year  information  dissemination  pilot  project 
to  electronically  transmit  its  decisions;  (8)  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
uses  voice  messaging  and  facsimile  technology  to  offer  a  free  2U-hour 
service  which  makes  available  lists  of  news  releases;  and  (9)  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  issues  its  lU6-page  Medicare  pricing  table  on 
two  floppy  discs. 

TITLE:     Defense  Management:  DOD's  Estimated  Savings  for  Printing 
Consolidation 

ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU5529  RPTNO:  NSIAD-92-66 

BNUMBER:  B-2U67U7  DOCUMENT  DATE:  12/31/91 

DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Letter  Report       DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P.U 
GA9  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

United  States  Marine  Corps 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command:  Navy 

Publications  and  Printing  Services 

Government  Printing  Office 
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LAW  AUTHORITY: 

P.L.  101-520 

P.L.  101-510 

Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1992 

BACKGROUND: 

Pursuant  to  a  congressional  request,  GAO  reviewed  the  Department  of 
Defense's  (DOD)  plans  to  consolidate  the  printing  and  duplicating  functions 
•  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA)  under  the  Navy  Publishing  and  Printing  Service  (NPPS),  focusing  on 
the  validity  of  DOD  consolidation  plans  and  savings  estimate  data. 

FINDINGS: 

GAO  found  that:  (1)  although  DOD  adjusted  its  $28.8-million  annual  savings 
estimate  to  reflect  cost  information  based  on  NPPS  actual  experience,  DOD 
has  not  tested  the  overall  cost  comparison  methodology  on  any  NPPS 
activities;  (2)  DOD  based  its  savings  estimate  on  three  assumptions 
involving  reduced  costs,  unchanged  annual  demand  for  in-house  printing,  and 
centralized  majiagement  of  commercial  printing  requirements;  (3)  although 
NPPS  intends  to  reduce  the  sej-vices'  and  DLA  costs  by  identifying 
equipment,  personnel,  and  plant  changes  that  it  can  make  after  the 
consolidation,  NPPS  has  not  identified  how  much  it  expects  to  save  from' 
each  of  those  reduction  actions;  (U)  NPPS  stated  that  the  bulk  of  its 
savings  will  come  from  personnel  reductions  and  changes;  (5)  although  a 
Senate  report  directed  the  services  to  deal  directly  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  commercial  printing  services,  NPPS  stated  that,  without 
commercial  printing,  its  savings  estimate  is  invalid;  ajid  (6)  a 
congressional  conference  report  supported  the  Senate  report's  direction  and 
gave  DOD  additional  directions  providing  for  congressional  oversight  of  the 
printing  consolidation. 

TITLE:     [DOD's  Plans  to  Consolidate  Printing] 

ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IUU888  RPTNO:  T-NSIAD-9I-5U 

DOCUMENT  DATE:  09/2U/9I  DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Testimony 

DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Department  of  Defense 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Supply  Systems  Commajid:  Navy 

Publications  and  Printing  Services 

Government  Printing  Office 

United  States  Marine  Corps 
LA^  AUTHORITY:  .... 

P.L.  101-510 

Defense   Base  Closure   and  Realignment  Act  of  1990 
BACKGROUND: 

GAO  discussed  the  Department  of  Defense's    (DOD)    plans   to   consolidate   the 
Army's,    Air  Force's,   Defense   Logistic  Agency's,    and  Marine  Corps'    printing 
functions   under   the  Navy  Publishing  and   Printing  Service    (NPPS),    focusing 
on:    (1)    issues   regarding   the   savings   that  DOD  estimates   will  result   from 
the   consolidation;    and    (2)    the  possible    impact   of  the   consolidation  on 
commercial  printing  procured  through  the  Government   Printing  Office    (GPO). 
GAO  noted   that:    (1)    some   of  the  assumptions   used   to  determine   the   savings 
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estimate  are  questionable  and  might  affect  the  results;  (2)  key  decisions 
regarding  the  printing  plants,  equipment,  and  the  realization  of  savings 
will  not  be  made  until  after  the  consolidation  takes  place;  (3)  the  Navy 
estimated  that  NPPS  consolidation  will  save  about  $30  million,  not  $kl 
million  as  originally  projected;  {U)   personnel  support  costs,  depreciation 
costs,  and  defense  force  structure  reductions  were  not  included  in  the  NPPS 
financial  summary,  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  validity  of 
NPPS  cost  projections;  (5)  a  $20-million  increase  to  the  NPPS  Capital 
Purchases  Program  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  new  equipment 
purchases;  (6)  the  proposed  consolidation  could  affect  the  ajnount  of 
printing  procured  through  the  GPO,  since  NPPS  would  make  decisions  on 
whether  to  print  work  in-house  or  contract  through  GPO;  and  (7) 
commercially  procurable  work  could  be  more  expensive  under  the 
consolidation,  since  DOD  components  would  be  required  to  send  their 
commercial  printing  requirements  through  NPPS  to  GPO,  rather  than  directly 
to  GPO. 

TITLE:     Defense  Management:  DOD's  Plans  to  Consolidate  Printing 
ACCESSION  NUMBER:  lUU793  RPTNO:  NSIAD-9I-268 

BNUMBER:  B-2UU875  DOCUMENT  DATE:  O8/OI/9I 

DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Letter  Report       DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Department  of  Defense 
Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Department  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command:  Navy 
Publications  and  Printing  Services 
Government  Printing  Office 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

I4U  u.s.c.  501 

NAVPUB  Instruction  560U.23C 

P.L.  101-510 

Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990 

BACKGROUND: 

Pursuant  to  a  congressional  request,  GAO  reviewed  the  Department  of 
Defense's  (DOD)  plans  to  consolidate  the  Army's,  Air  Force's,  and  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency's  (DLA)  printing  and  duplicating  functions  into 
the  Navy  Publishing  and  Printing  Service  (NPPS). 

FINDINGS: 

GAO  found  that:  (1)  the  Navy  estimated  that  NPPS  consolidation  will  save 
about  $Ul  million  for  the  338  activities  included  in  its  preliminary 
report;  (2)  since  specific  information  regarding  NPPS  study  results  was  not 
available,  savings  estimates  were  largely  dependent  on  a  number  of 
cost-reduction  and  cost-structure  assumptions;  (3)  consolidation 
implementation  decisions  will  be  made  after  October  1,  I99I,  when  NPPS 
becomes  the  central  DOD  manager  for  printing  and  duplicating  services;  (U) 
a  $20-million  increase  to  the  NPPS  Capital  Purchases  Program  is  anticipated 
in  fiscal  year  (FY)  1992  for  new  equipment  purchases;  (5)  the  proposed 
consolidation  could  affect  the  amount  of  printing  procured  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO),  since  NPPS  would  make  decisions  on 
whether  to  print  work  in-house  or  contract  through  GPO;  and  (6) 
commercially  procurable  work  could  be  more  expensive  under  the 
consolidation,  since  DOD  components  would  be  required  to  send  their 
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commercial  printing  requirements  through  NPPS  to  GPO,  rather  than  directly 
to  GPO. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

While  DOD  believes  that  the  consolidation  of  printing  and  duplicating 

functions  may  result  in  some  savings,  it  has  not  demonstrated,  at  this 
point,  that  such  savings  will  be  realized.  Congress  should  consider 
not  providing  the  $20  million  in  investment  funds  until  answers  are 
provided  to  the  above  questions,  especially  those  regarding  how  the 
savings  will  be  achieved,  which  plants  will  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
and   what  equipment  will  be  purchased  under  the  proposed  consolidation. 

TITLE:     [Comments  on  GPO  Operation  During  Appropriation  Shortfall] 
ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU3209  BNUMBER:  3-2^1730.2 

DOCUMENT  DATE:  O2/IU/9I  DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Other  Written  Prod. 

DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAG  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Govem.'Tient  Printing  Office 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

Antidef iciency  Act 
P.L.  83-178 
67  Stat.  330 

I4U  u.s.c.  309 

H.  Rept.  83-598 

B-2169U3  (1985) 

H.  Rept.  90-323 

P.L.  9O-U17 

82  Stat.  I4I2 

P.L.  95-91+ 

91  Stat.  680 

P.L.  101-163 

103  Stat.  1061 

H.  Rept.  101-179 
BACKGROUND: 

In  response  to  a  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  request,  GAO  commented  on 
how  GPO  operations  could  be  affected  by  a  funding  lapse  such  as  the  one 
experienced  during  October  1990-  GAO  noted  that,  without  annual 
congressional  action  authorizing  the  use  of  the  GPO  revolving  fund,  GPO 
operations  and  programs  would  be  subject  to  a  funding  lapse  such  as  the  one 
experienced  in  October  1990- 

TITLE:    Financial  Audit:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office's  Financial 
Statements  for  Fiscal  Year  I989 
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31  u.s.c.  13^1 

BACKGROUND: 

GAO  reviewed  the  consolidated  financial  statements  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO)  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  I989,  and 
reports  on  GPO  internal  control  structure  and  its  compliance  with  laws  and 
regulations . 

FINDINGS: 

GAO  found  that:  (1)  GPO  complied  in  all  material  respects  with  those 
provisions  of  laws  and  regulations  that  could  have  had  a  material  effect  on 
the  financial  statements;  (2)  it  was  not  able  to  express  aji  opinion  on  the 
consistent  application  of  accounting  principles  in  GPO  accounts  receivable, 
inventories,  and  accounts  payable;  (3)  GPO  had  weaknesses  in  its  internal 
control  structure  and  operations  that  warranted  majiagement  attention;  and 
(U)  except  as  noted,  the  financial  statements  presented  fairly  the  GPO 
financial  position  as  of  September  30,  1989- 

TITLE:     Government  Printing  Office:  Monopoly-Like  Status  Contributes  to 
Inefficiency  and  Ineffectiveness 

ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU2U58  RPTNO:  GGD-9O-IO7 

BNUMBER:  B-2UIII3  DOCUMENT  DATE:  O9/26/9O 

DOCU^ENT  TYPE:  Chapter  Report      DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

General  Government  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Government  Printing  Office 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

H.R.  38U9  (101st  Cong.) 
BACKGROUND: 

Pursuaint  to  a  congressional  request,  GAO  assessed  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  management  of  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO) 
production,  procurement,  customer  service,  accountability,  amd  strategic 
planning  activities. 
FINDINGS: 

GAO  found  that:  (1)  GPO  insulation  from  competitive  market  forces  created 
few  real  incentives  to  improve  the  efficiency  ajid  effectiveness  of  its 
operations;  (2)  GPO  passed  its  high  labor  and  administrative  costs  on  to 
customers;  (3)  GPO  Central  Office  printing  costs  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  I989 
totalled  about  $150  million,  as  opposed  to  estimated  commercial  printer 
costs  of  $75  million;  (k)   GPO  scheduled  work  during  high-cost  time  on 
weekends,  while  idle  time  existed  during  the  regular  work  week;  (5)  in  PT 
1989,  GPO  wasted  22  to  3'*  percent  of  the  paper  used,  approximately  12 
percent  higher  than  private  industry,  at  a  cost  of  $7  million;  (6)  6  out  of 
12  agency  printers  polled  perceived  GPO  printing  quality  as  lower  than 
procured  printing,  and  GPO  sent  am   average  of  26  jobs  a  month  back  to 
press,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $U5.000;  (7)  aging  equipment,  8U  percent  of 
which  was  fully  depreciated,  adversely  influenced  production  efficiency; 
(8)  GPO  production  efficiency  and  quality  management  systems  were  weak, 
resulting  in  failure  in  meeting  production  efficiency  goals;  (9)  GPO  failed 
to  validate  contractor  delivery  performance;  (10)  quality-of -performance 
information  necessary  to  operate  a  sound  contracting  system  was  not  easily 
accessible;  (11)  GPO  continued  to  award  contracts  to  poor  performers;  (12) 
poor  communication  and  a  poor  system  for  tracking  and  resolving  complaints 
hampered  customer  service;  and  (13)  the  GPO  Executive  Information  System 
(EIS)  failed  to  provide  useful  information,  easy  access,  and  rapid 
response . 
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RECOt'lMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

Within  the  framework  of  the  strategic  plainning  process,  there  needs  to  be  a 
collaborative  effort  to  define  the  GPO  future  role.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  should  take  the  lead  in  bringing  together  a 
collection  of  GPO  leaders,  customers,  xmions,  and  others  to  identify 
the  GPO  future  role.  This  collaborative  effort  should  answer  the 
critical  questions  that  will  influence  smd  define  the  GPO  future  role 
in  government  printing. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  strategic  planning  process,  there  needs  to  be  a 
collaborative  effort  to  define  the  GPO  future  role.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  should  take  the  lead  in  bringing  together  a 
collection  of  GPO  leaders,  customers,  unions,  and  others  to  identify 
the  GPO  future  role.  This  collaborative  effort  should  design  and 
implement  a  strategy  to  provide  the  people,  plajit,  amd  equipment 
needed  to  carry  out  the  newly  defined  role. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  AGENCIES 

To  improve  efficiency  and  production  quality,  the  Public  Printer  should 

revise  current  central  plant  production  scheduling  practices  to  reduce 
weekend  overtime,  realigning  the  existing  work  flow  to  better  utilize 
the  Monday  through  Friday  work  week  and  reduce  idle  machine  and  labor 
time,  and  contracting  out  additional  congressional  or  agency  work  to 
the  extent  necessary. 

To  improve  efficiency  and  production  quality,  the  Public  Printer  should 
establish  a  realistic  agency  goal  and  action  to  reduce  waste  and 
spoilage . 

To  improve  efficiency  and  production  quality,  the  Public  Printer  should 
adopt  a  comprehensive  quality  management  strategy  that  includes 
production  efficiency  goals  commensurate  with  industry  goals  to  the 
extent  possible. 

To  improve  efficiency  and  production  quality,  the  Public  Printer  should 
adopt  a  comprehensive  quality  management  strategy  that  includes  am 
approach  that  emphasizes  the  prevention  of  errors,  rather  than  their 
detection  after  production. 

To  improve  efficiency  and  production  quality,  the  Public  Printer  should 
adopt  a  comprehensive  quality  management  strategy  that  includes  a 
customer  satisfaction  orientation. 

To  improve  the  management  of  procurement  and  ensure  that  procurement 

personnel  have  access  to  comprehensive  and  reliable  data  on  contractor 
perfonnajice  prior  to  making  award  decisions,  the  Public  Printer  should 
establish  internal  control  procedures  to  collect,  validate,  and 
maintain  information  on  delivery  performance.  Such  procedures  should 
require  periodic  contact  directly  with  customers  to  validate  delivery 
information. 

To  improve  the  management  of  procurement  and  ensure  that  procurement 

personnel  have  access  to  comprehensive  and  reliable  data  on  contractor 
p^rformaince  prior  to  making  award  decisions,  the  Public  Printer  should 
automate,  to  the  extent  possible,  data  on  the  quality  and  timeliness 
of  products  provided  by  contractors,  or  at  least  make  the  data  more 
accessible. 

To  improve  the  management  of  procurement  and  ensure  that  procurement 

personnel  have  access  to  comprehensive  and  reliable  data  on  contractor 
performance  prior  to  making  award  decisions,  the  Public  Printer  should 
issue  guidance  on  the  use  of  quality  and  timeliness  data  in  awarding 
contracts . 

The  Public  Printer  should  improve  the  GPO  Customer  Service  Program  by 

providing  all  customers  with  more  detailed  information  on  their  bills. 
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including  a  brief  explanation  when  actual  costs  exceed  estimates. 
The  Public  Printer  should  improve  the  GPO  Customer  Service  Prograjn  by 

providing  agencies  with  advajice  notice  when  jobs  will  be  produced 

in-house  or  when  jobs  will  be  delivered  late. 
The  Public  Printer  should  improve  the  GPO  Customer  Service  Program  by 

developing  a  system  to  regularly  solicit  and  analyze  customer  feedback 

to  identify  trends  warranting  corrective  action. 
The  Public  Printer  should  improve  the  GPO  Customer  Service  Prograjns  by 

improving  processes  to  resolve  customer  complaints,  and  using 

complaint  information  to  be  more  proactive  in  meeting  customers' 

needs . 
The  Public  Printer  should  strengthen  accountability  by  improving  top 

managers'  performance  plans  and  using  the  plans  to  evaluate 

performance.  Where  appropriate,  top  managers'  performance  pleins  should 

include  measurable  objectives  for  improving  production,  procurement, 

and  customer  service  operations. 
The  Public  Printer  should  strengthen  accountability  by  improving  top 

managers'  performance  plans  and  using  the  plans  to  evaluate 

performance.  Where  appropriate,  top  managers'  performance  plans  should 

include  achievement  of  the  Public  Printer's  specified  goals  and 

objectives  pertaining  to  managers'  functional  areas. 
The  Public  Printer  should  strengthen  accountability  by  improving  top 

mainagers '  performance  plans  and  using  the  plans  to  evaluate 

performance.  Where  appropriate,  top  managers'  performance  plans  should 

include  specific  language  that  can  be  used  to  hold  managers 

accountable  for  performance. 
The  Public  Printer  should  improve  EIS  and  encourage  its  use  by  identifying 

the  information  that  is  needed  to  better  manage  GPO. 
The  Public  Printer  should  improve  EIS  and  encourage  its  use  by  redesigning 

the  system  to  meet  the  information  needs  of  GPO  top  managers. 
The  Public  Printer  should  improve  EIS  and  encourage  its  use  by  improving 

the  response  time. 
The  Public  Printer  should  strengthen  the  GPO  planning  process  by  providing 

more  specific  direction  and  ensuring  that  the  current  planning  process 

becomes  an  intrinsic  part  of  GPO  management  practices  for  establishing 

consensus  on  agency  goals  and  objectives. 
The  Public  Printer  should  strengthen  the  GPO  planning  process  by  involving 

key  external  and  internal  players  in  the  process. 
The  Public  Printer  should  strengthen  the  GPO  planning  process  by  ensuring 

that  strategic  planning  drives  budget  development  and  that  workforce 

and  other  subordinate  plans  flow  from  the  strategic  plan. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  any  future  role  discussions,  GPO  should 

correct  its  operational  problems. 

TITLE:     Government  Printing  Office:  General  Management  Review 
^    ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU1818  RPTNO:  T-GGD-9O-57 

DOCUMENT  DATE:  07/19/90  DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Testimony 

DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

General  Government  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Government  Printing  Office 
BACKGROUND: 

GAO  discussed:  (1)  the  Government  Printing  Office's  (GPO)  role  in  providing 
printing  services  to  the  government;  and  (2)  certain  operational  problems 
at  GPO.  GAO  found  that  in-house  production  costs  were  generally  double  the 
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costs  of  procuring  printing  services  outside  of  GPO  because:  (1)  of  the 
scheduling  of  weekend  overtime;  (2)  major  press  and  bindery  machines  were 
idle  an  average  of  53  percent  of  the  time  they  were  scheduled  to  operate; 
(3)  GPO  wasted  or  spoiled  28  percent  of  its  total  paper;  and  (U)  almost  50 
percent  of  the  production  equipment  was  at  least  I5  years  old.  GAO  also 
found  that:  (1)  efficiency  goals  were  not  generally  met  and  were,  in  some 
cases,  lower  than  private  standards;  (2)  GPO  had  no  system  to  identify  and 
implement  quality  improvements;  (3)  GPO  relied  on  post-production 
inspections  to  identify  printing  and  binding  errors;  (U)  GPO  did  not 
effectively  sanct ion  contractors  or  validate  whether— contractors  deli^rered 
work  on  time:  and  (5)  GPO  did  not  know  the  extent  of  customer 
dissatisfaction  because  its  records  did  not  adequately  count  the  complaints 
filed  for  1989^  " 

TITLE:    Automated  Systems:  Legislative  Branch's  Efforts  in  Sharing 
Payroll/Personnel  Systems 

ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IU0933  RPTNO:  IMTEC-9O-2O 

BNUMBER:  B-233732  DOCUMENT  DATE:  02/20/90 

DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Letter  Report       DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P,U 
GAO  DIVISION/OFFICE: 

Information  Management  and  Technology  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 
Touche  Ross  and  Co. 
Library  of  Congress 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Government  Printing  Office 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Office  of  Operations  and  Finance:  National 
Finance  Center 
LAW  AUTHORITY: 

U2  Stat.  715 
BACKGROUND: 

Pursuant  to  a  congressional  request,  GAO  assessed  efforts  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  improving  their  ad.-ninistrative  systems  by  obtaining  technological 
resources  from  other  agencies. 
FINDINGS: 

GAO  found  that  the:  (1)  Library  developed  and  followed  a  plan  to  use  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  National  Finaince  Center's  payroll  and  personnel 
system;  and  (2)  Architect  and  Government  Printing  Office  made  progress,  but 
had  not  completed  cost-benefit  studies  of  alternative  solutions  for 
improving  their  payroll  and  personnel  systems. 

TITLE:     Legislative  Branch:  Parental  Leave  Practices  and  Child  Care  Services 
ACCESSION  NUMBER:  IUOI97  RPTNO:  HRD-9O-I2 

BNUMBER:  B-237179  DOCUMENT  DATE:  ll/lU/89 

DOCUMENT  TYPE:  Letter  Report       DOCUMENT  CLASS:  P.U 

GAO  PI  VISION/OFFICE:  ■   -"--—  "   " 

Human  Resources  Division 
ORGANIZATION  CONCERNED: 

Senate:  Child  Care  Center 

House  of  Representatives:  Child  Care  Center 

General  Accounting  Office 

Government  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Congress 
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United  States 

General  Accounting  Ortlce 

Washington,  D.C.  20648 


Comptroller  Genera] 
of  the  United  SuUs 

B-204646 

May  11, 1993 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

As  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in  his 
October  11,  1991,  letter  we  have  audited  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Onice's  (GPO)  Principal  Financial  Statements  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1992  The  audit  is  in  response  to  44  U.S.C.  390  (d),  which 
requires  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  gpo  at  least  once  every 
3  years.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  audit  was  to  determine  whether  the 
Principal  Statements  were  free  of  material  misstatement  and  were 
presented  fairly,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  A  related  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  control  was  sufficient  to  meet  established  objectives 
of  such  a  system  and  whether  gpo  complied,  in  all  material  respects,  with 
selected  provisions  of  certain  laws  and  regulations  and  its  budget 
authority. 

To  help  fulfill  our  responsibility  for  the  audit,  we  contracted  with  the 
independent  certified  public  accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Company  to  perform  a  full-scope  (coverage  of  all  Principal  Statements) 
financial  audit  of  CPO  for  fiscal  year  1992.  We  determined  the  scope  of  the 
audit  work,  monitored  its  progress  at  all  key  points,  reviewed  Arthur 
Andersen's  audit  working  papers,  and  performed  other  procedures  as  we 
deemed  necessary.  The  audit  was  conducted  in  accordance  >»ith  generally 
accepted  goverrunent  auditing  standards.  The  results  of  our  last  financial 
audit  of  GPO  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1989,  were  presented  in 
GACVAFMD-91-1,  dated  Novembers,  1990. 

We  found,  consistent  with  the  opinion  of  Arthur  Andersen, 

GPO's  1992  Principal  Statements  to  be  reliable  in  all  material  respects; 
the  internal  controls  in  effect  at  September  30, 1992,  although  needing 
improvement,  to  be  effective  in  protecting  assets,  assuring  material 
compliance  with  laws  and  regulatioru  we  tested,  and  assuring  that  there 
were  no  material  misstatements  in  the  fii\ancial  statements;  and 
no  material  noncompliance  with  budget  authority  and  with  laws  and 
regulations  tested. 
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The  1991  financial  sutements,  which  are  presented  for  comparative 
purposes,  have  not  been  audited  and,  thus,  an  opinion  is  not  expressed  on 
them. 


Internal  Control  and 

Operation 

Weaknesses 


The  audit  disclosed  the  need  for  CPO  to  improve  internal  controls  and 
operational  procedures  in  several  areas.  In  particular,  gpo  should  take 
steps  to  assess  its  internal  controls  on  a  regular  basis,  strengthen  security 
and  contingency  planning  for  its  financial  management  and  electronic  text 
processing  systems,  improve  its  accounting  for  inventory,  and  streamline 
its  financial  reporting,  parUcularly  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  The  areas  are  not  material  to  the  consolidated 
financial  sutements,  but  nevertheless  warrant  management's  attention 
because  they  could  adversely  affect  gpos  ability  to  record,  process, 
summarize,  and  report  financial  data  consistent  with  the  asserUons  of 
numagement  in  the  statements. 

These  areas  are  summarized  in  the  enclosed  Arthur  Andersen  report  and 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  separate  letter  from  Arthur  .\ndersen  to  the 
Public  Printer.  That  letter  also  includes  a  nun\ber  of  additional  suggested 
improvements  ir  operations  and  internal  controls  which,  although  not 
material  or  significant  to  the  consoUdated  financial  statenients,  warrant 
consideraUon  by  gpo  management  Each  of  the  issues  was  discussed  with 
CPO  management  and  their  comments  were  incorporated  in  the  report  and 
letter  where  warranted,  gpo  plans  to  provide  comments  on  acUons  it  has 
taken,  or  plans  to  take,  on  the  audit  suggestions  at  a  later  date. 


Additional  Financial 
Information 


Although  GPO  is  not  covered  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990, 
Public  Law  101-576,  it  elected  to  pattern  certain  aspects  of  its  1992 
financial  statement  package  after  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  the 
associated  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  implemenUng  regulations. 
Specifically,  CPO  included  in  its  financial  sUtement  package  an  Overview 
section  that  describes  operaUonal  and  financial  perfomuuice  measures  for 
GPO  and  managements  commenU  on  acUons  Uken  and  being  considered 
for  reversing  the  declining  trend  in  gpos  fmancial  position.  Consolidated 
net  losses  amounted  to  nearly  $.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  about 
$5.2  mUUon  in  fiscal  year  1992,  and  are  projected  by  management  to 
increase  to  as  much  as  $1 1  miUion  to  $13  ntillion  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
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The  CKerview,  which  is  presented  for  purposes  of  further  analysis  of  the 
Principal  Financial  Statements,  is  not  a  required  part  of  the  Principal 
Statements  and,  as  such,  the  iiJ'onnation  presented  therein  was  not 
subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures  applied  by  Arthur  Andersen  in  its 
audit  of  the  statements.  However,  Arthur  Andersen  stated  that  it  read  the 
information  as  required  by  Statement  on  Auditing  Standards  no.  8,  Other 
Information  in  Documents  Containing  Audited  Financial  Statements, 
issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  I*ublic  Accountants  That 
standard  requires  the  auditor  to  consider  whether  such  information,  or  the 
manner  of  its  presentation,  is  materially  inconsistent  with  the  iitformation, 
or  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  appearing  in  an  entity's  Principal 
Statements.  If  based  on  such  reading  the  auditor  concludes  that  there  is  a 
material  inconsistency,  the  auditor  should  determine  whether  the 
Principal  Statements,  his  report,  or  the  otlier  information  requires 
revision.  Artliur  Andersen  reported  no  material  inconsistencies  between 
the  Overview  and  tlie  Principal  Statements. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Acting  Public  Printer,  tlie  Joint  Conuiiiltee  on  Printing,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  House  Comnuttee  on 
Govenunent  Operations,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  otl\er  interested  parties.  Copies  will  be  made  available  to 
others  upon  request. 


Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  I'niled  States 
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13.  What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization  evaluates  the  impact  or  its 
work  on  the  policy-making  process  and  policy  outcomes?  Please  provide  us  with  all 
available  analytic  data  about  the  actual  impact  of  your  work.  If  no  such  analytic 
data  exists,  please  explain  why. 

This  question  is  not  applicable  to  GPO  work. 
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14.  How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  How  much  of  your  work  is  self- 
initiated  and  how  much  is  Congressionally  requested?  For  those  projects  that  are 
self-initiated,  what  process  do  you  have  in  place  to  decide  which  projects  to 
undertake?  Can  you  fulfill  all  Congressional  requests?  If  not,  how  do  you  select 
among  Congressional  requests? 

GPO  undertakes  work  in  response  to  requisitions  submitted  by  Congress  or  Federal 
agencies,  in  accordance  with  Title  44.  The  balance  of  this  question  is  not  applicable  to 
GPO  work. 
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15.  Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of  the  Congressional 
requests  you  undertook  in  the  last  year,  including  copies  of  any  computerized 
databases  that  you  maintain  to  track  such  work.  This  need  not  include  the  specific 
names  of  the  requesters. 

GPO  routinely  receives  requests  for  information  and  assistance  from  Members  of 
Congress.  For  the  first  6  months  of  FY  1993  (October  1,  1992  -  March  31,  1993), 
GPO's  Office  of  Congressional,  Legislative,  and  Public  Affairs  received  approximately 
600  requests  from  Members  for  information  on  GPO  programs,  requests  for  assistance 
regarding  obtaining  Government  publications,  and  related  matters. 

GPO  also  regularly  provides  reports  and  data  to  the  JCP  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of 
GPO,  and  provides  information  and  analysis  services  to  support  the  JCP's  oversight  of 
printing  throughout  the  Government. 
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16.       To  what  degree  to  Congressional  requesters  sometimes  try  to  strongly  influence  the 
results  of  your  work?    Please  describe  generally  the  kinds  of  situations  that  arise. 

This  question  is  not  applicable  to  GPO  woric. 
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17.  In  the  conduct  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations  that  relate  to  Executive  Branch 
agencies,  describe  bow  you  interface  with  the  Executive  Branch  agencies  that  are  the 
subject  of  your  work.  Do  you  allow  Executive  Branch  agencies  to  comment  on  your 
work  prior  to  publication?  If  yes,  describe  the  process.  If  no,  why  not?  Do  you 
allow  Congressional  requesters  to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to  publication?  If 
yes,  please  give  details. 

The  JCP  requests  analyses  of  agency  printing  plants  and  printing  requirements.  GPO 
provides  these  analyses  from  GPO  data,  and  from  on-site  reviews  of  agency  plants  and 
records  (for  example,  in  1992  GPO  conducted  an  on-site  review  of  Department  of 
Defense  printing  plants  in  the  Southern  area  region  at  the  request  of  the  JCP).  Agency 
comment  on  such  analyses  and  reviews  is  sought  when  appropriate. 
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18.  How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way,  try  to  have  your  recommendations 
for  changes  in  Executive  Branch  activities  unplemented?  How  is  this  done?  What 
percentage  of  your  reports  result  in  concrete  action  by  Congress? 

(See  response  to  question  no.  19.) 


Trv     ^0*7    r\ 
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19.  If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch  activity, 
to  what  extent  do  Executive  Branch  agencies  make  any  changes  to  reflect  your 
recommendations?   If  such  changes  are  infrequently  made,  why  is  that? 

GPO  makes  two  general  kinds  of  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch 
activities.  The  first  regards  GPO  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch 
requisitions  for  printing,  binding,  and  distribution.  Frequendy  GPO  suggests  changes 
in  the  requisitions  that  save  a  substantial  amount  of  funding  for  Federal  agencies. 

The  second  regards  policy  recommendations  concerning  measures  to  improve  the 
efficiency,  cost-effectiveness,  and  economy  of  Government  printing  and  publications 
distribution  by  Federal  agencies.  These  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  JCP 
which  on  concurrence  addresses  the  recommendations  to  the  agencies. 

Normally,  all  GPO/JCP  recommendations  and  requirements  to  agencies  are  followed. 
However,  in  recent  years,  some  agencies  (notably  DoD  and  GSA)  have  attempted  to 
ignore  the  requirements  of  Title  44  to  utilize  GPO  for  printing  and  instead  have 
established  their  own  in-house  printing  capability.  As  a  result,  printing  that  could  be 
procured  through  GPO  is  instead  being  performed  in-house  by  these  agencies  at  twice  the 
cost.    GPO  and  the  JCP  are  currently  pursuing  measures  to  remedy  this  situation. 
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20.       What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  and  for  the  start  of  the  next 
century? 

The  attached  document  outlines  a  strategic  plan  for  GPO  prepared  under  the  previous 
Administration. 
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Vision  for  a 
New  Miiiennium 


U.S.     GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 
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GPO/2001:  A  message  from  the  Public  Printer 

Government  information  is  essential  to  the  management  of  Government  operations, 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  accountabiht) ,  the  conduct  of  our  sophisti- 
cated economy  and  society,  and  the  preservation  of  the  right  of  self-government  in 
our  continuing  experiment  with  Hberty. 

The  value  of  Government  information  was  recognized  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Said  James  Madison: 

A  popular  Government  without  popular  information,  or  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it,  is  but  a  Prologue  to  a  Farce  or  a  Tragedy,  or  perhaps  both  Kno\Hedge  will 
forever  govern  ignorance:  And  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  Governors, 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  that  knowledge  gives. 

Today,  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  ser\'es  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  Government  information  that  Madison  spoke  of,  providing  information 
products  and  services  for  Congress  and  more  than  130  different  Federal  agencies, 
and  distributing  Government  publications  to  the  public  through  a  variety  of 
methods,  including  the  popular  Sales  and  Depository  Librar)'  Programs. 

For  130  yeaR,  GPO  has  performed  its  mission  by  using  conventional  print  technol- 
ogies. But  the  advent  of  electronic  information  technologies — of  rapidly  evolving 
computer  and  telecommunications  capabilities — has  awakened  us  all  to  a  new 
awareness  that  Government  information — -the  content  of  books,  reports,  journals, 
and  databases — has  an  intrinsic  value  independent  of  the  format  in  which  it  is 
replicated  and  disseminated. 

To  this  new  awareness  have  been  assigned  new  values — timeliness,  portability, 
accessibility,  diversified  and  simplified  storage  and  retrieval  capabilities — that 
correspond  to  the  new  universe  of  opportunities  made  possible  by  the  innovative  use 
of  electronic  information  technologies.  //  is  to  transforming  this  new  uniiierse  of 
opportunities  into  a  reality  that  GPO  is  committed  in  the  continued  perform- 
ance of  our  fundamental  mission.  The  means  of  acquiring  Government  infor- 
mation is  changing,  and  GPO  will  change  with  it. 

In  the  coming  years,  GPO  will  be  transformed  from  an  environment  dedicated  to 
traditional  print  technologies  to  an  integrated  information-processing  operation 
distinguished  by  the  electronic  creation,  replication,  and  dissemination  of 

Fof  salr  h\  the  l  S  Govemmcnl  Pnntmf:  OIIki- 
Suprnmcndem  nf  Duumcnlv.  Mail  Sw.p   SSOl'.  W  a>hmpl.m.  DC   Jdjlir-U^rs 
ISBN   0-16-036127-3 
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infomiatlon.  rhis  transformation  will  he  eioltitionary.  not  rerotutionary  Ve 
will  presene  the  strengths  of  our  current  operations  while  exploring  and 
advancing  the  new  opportunities  of  the  electronic  information  era. 

Pnnt  will  not  disappear,  bul  will  conlinue  to  be  used  when  it  presents  itself  ;is  an 
effective,  efficient  information  option  With  this  strategy,  the  decision  to  print  will 
become  one  of  several  information  alteniatives  in  a  publishing  environment  b;Lsed 
on  electronic  Infomiation  technologies  and  processes,  an  eiivironmenl  ke\ed  to  the 
new  values  of  the  electronic  infonnation  era. 

What  does  this  strategic  vision  mean  for  (;P()s  stakeholders' 

■  For  Congress,  it  means  the  prorision  of  rapid,  online,  fitll-te.xt  search 
and  retrieval  capahilities  for  information  that  is  vital  to  the  legislative 
process. 

■  For  Federal  agencies,  it  means  the  development  of  new  infonnation 
partnerships  with  a  GPO  equipped,  slajfed.  and  committed  to  assisting 
in  the  effective  management  of  agency  information  products  and  sen- 
ices,  from  creation  thnmgh  replication  and  dissemination  to  the 
Government  information  user  community 

■  For  Government  infonnation  users,  it  means  tlje  advent  of  rapid, 
simplified,  lower-cost  access  to  an  e.vpanded  range  if  infonnation 
products  and  senices  that  are  essential  to  tl>e  ilaily  conduct  if  life  in 
our  increasingly  complex  society. 

This  is  the  strategic  vision  that  GPO  is  conmiitted  to  Implement  .is  we  approach  the 
21st  century-  It  aligns  (IPO  with  the  new  universe  of  opportunities  made  possible  bv 
the  electronic  infomiation  era.  It  recognizes  the  increasing  interdependence  of  all 
.stakeholders  in  the  Government  information  community   It  offers  new  opportunities 
for  improving  the  cost,  timeliness,  aiid  quality  of  infomiation  products  and  services 
to  that  community,  and  to  the  .\nierican  t;L\pa\er  .\iid  It  re:ifflnns  (IPO  s  responsi- 
bility to  continue  serving  as  the  means  ofucijiuring  (iovenimeiit  infoniialion 
products  and  services  in  the  coming  vears,  a  responsibility  well  served  bv  the  men  and 
women  of  (iP( )  for  the  l:ist  1 30  vears. 


ROBHKTW  HO(K 
Public  Printer 

December  1991 
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GPO/2001:  A  message  from  GPO's  Senior  Management 

Many  people  at  GPO  have  spent  much  of  the  last  year  preparing  this  document — a 
strategic  vision  to  guide  GPO  in  the  development  of  iLs  tactical  plans  for  our  entr\- 
into  the  next  millennium.  We  are  pleased  to  share  this  beginning  step  with  our  co- 
workers at  GPO,  as  well  as  our  customers  in  Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies, 
depositor}-  librarians,  and  other  stakeholders  in  the  Government  information 
community. 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  address  one  question  that  has  been  on  evenone's  mind: 

Does  GPO  hat  'e  a  future?  i 

From  the  outset,  we  want  to  assure  evenone  that  GPO  does  indeed  have  a  future. 
And  we  also  want  to  let  et'erfone  know  right  upfront  that  it  will  be  a  vibrant 
and  exciting  future. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that  GPO's  future  will  be  filled  with  change,  and  change 
will  be  difficult  at  times.  But  GPO  must  be  willing  to  change  if  we  are  to  make  the 
future  a  reality .  GPO  must  embrace,  adopt,  and  advance  new  and  different  ways  of 
creating,  replicating,  and  disseminating  information  products  and  services  to  help 
bring  the  Federal  Government  fully  into  the  electronic  information  era.  And  GPO 
must  provide  these  products  and  services  cost-competitively,  continuing  to  be  an 
effective  and  efficient  means  of  creating,  replicating,  and  disseminating  Govern- 
ment information  products  and  services. 

Remarkable  changes  lie  ahead  in  how  information  will  be  created,  replicated,  and 
disseminated.  Remarkable  changes  lie  ahead  in  how  information  will  be  used  Our 
role  in  these  changes  is  of  great  importance.  As  one  of  the  largest  producers  and  dis- 
seminators of  information  in  our  Nation,  we  will  set  new  standards  for  ourselves  and 
those  who  follow  us. 

Clearly,  our  path  means  that  our  future  also  may  be  filled,  at  times,  with  some  con- 
troversy, both  inside  and  ouLside  the  walls  of  GPO.  We  must  be  willing  to  accept  this 
controversy,  learning  to  use  it  as  a  method  of  questioning  that  represents  a  means  to 
our  end.  In  addressing  controversy,  our  plans  will  be  made  ever  the  wiser,  more  pru- 
dent, and  successful. 

As  the  fonnaLs  in  which  infomiation  can  be  communicated  have  changed  during 
the  last  two  decades,  confusion  over  the  best  uses  of  new  infonnation  technologies 
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h;b  hitii  widcspa'ucl  in  indiiMn.  (ii)veniiiieiit.  ;inii  iiiire\er\da'i  lues  \.^  \oii  ri'iid  llie 
pact's  ahead,  wi'  bt'lieve  wni  udl  realize  ilia!  (ll'o  lixs  a  Mlal  role  to  pla\  in  ihe 
future  of  (joienimeiit  infoniiation.  Iielpinj;  to  end  nuich  ot  the  cimliiMnn  that 
Ii;ls  >urfaced. 

The  panes  aliead  priAide  us  with  a  );limpse  of  mir  future.  It  Ikls  heen  exciting  to 
manage  this  project,  and  it  is  exciting  to  share  it  with  you.  We  are  liniking  for^\ard 
to  the  part  \ve  \ull  pla\  in  making  this  Msion  a  realin.  and  ue  trust  each  of  \oii  will 
do  the  ^;u1le  is  \ou  read  the  pages  ahead. 


WII.I.IV\1.VII()MNS 
DepuU  I'uhlic  I'rintcr 


^'_* 


ft^. 


/^•<  4^^- 


\  INCI-NT  F  .\KK\I)KS  MICllU-l.  F  l)|\I\Kli) 

\.v.'-taiit  Public  Printer,  V-MNtanl  Public  Printer, 
duel  Kmaiicial  olficer  i)perati(ins\  Pruciirenieiil 

J.\Mi:SN.Ji)V\FK  \V\V\KP  KKI.I.K'l 

VsiManl  Public  I'niiter.  V.MNlant  Public  Pnnler. 

.\Jnimistratiim  S  Supenntendeiil  nl  |iiK.unients 

Resiiiirces  Management 
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GPO/2001:  A  glimpse  of  the  future 


The  I'nited  States  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  has  been  through  many 
changes  in  the  past,  and  its  people  have  a  distinguished  history  of  accommodating 
change  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  American  taxpayer 

Surely,  the  future  holds  more  change.  But  the  change  ahead  represents  a  reiital- 
ization  of  GPO.  and  presents  distinct  opportunities.  While  consolidation  of 
many  traditional  GPO  activities  will  occur,  growih  and  expansion  of  GPO's  products 
and  services  will  be  the  hallmark  of  our  future  as  we  expand  our  electronic  horizons. 


A  bit  about  tt)e  process 


Eight  separate  planning  modules  were  defined  early  in  our  strategic  planning 
effort,  each  selected  to  provide  a  comprehensive  view  of  GPOs  activities,  products, 
and  services — both  past  and  future.  Each  of  these  modules  is  outlined  briefly  in 
Figure  1  on  the  next  page. 

Most  of  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  modules  is  now  complete,  although  there 
remains  considerable  work  to  be  done  in  moving  our  strategic  effort  from  a  vision  to 
a  reality  (see  We  implementation  process  ahead hegmning  on  page  41). 

Still,  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  allow  this  glimpse  of  GPO's  future  to  be 
assembled.  This  glimpse  also  allows  our  preliminary  conclusions  to  be  viewed  by 
GPOs  stakeholders,  including: 

■  Congress,  as  GPO's  priman'  customer; 

■  GPO's  other  customers  in  the  Federal  Government; 

■  GPO's  employees  and  their  labor  representatives; 

■  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  GPO  s  oversight  committee; 

■  other  Congressional  committees  interested  in  GPO  and  Federal  infomiation 
policy; 

■  the  private  sector  printing  and  information  industries; 

■  the  library  community;  and 

■  the  public. 

This  ghmpse  of  our  future,  and  the  constructive  and  open  dialogue,  questions,  and 
critiques  that  we  know  will  ensue,  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  fine  tune  this 
vision  into  the  best  possible  tactical  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers. 
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MODULE  GOAL 
1.    Human  Resources 


MODULE  ACTIVITIES 


Delermine  future  needs  in  recruitment 
and  related  etlorts 


Gather  data  on  present  vworKtorce  proiecl  'elire- 
meni  rales  through  the  year  2000  by  'unction, 
organization,  and  other  characteristics 


2.    Training 


Determine  training  needs  tor  future  retool  GPO 
ettons  to  provide  for  future  needs 


Gather  dat^  on  present  training  efforts,  deter- 
mine alternatives  for  future  training 


3.    Products  and  Services 


Determine  products  and  services  required  by 
Customers  dunng  the  next  decade  and  beyond 


Analyze  present  products  and  services   project 
changes  m  demand  m  future  years 


4.    Technology 


In  concert  with  Product  and  Services  Module, 
determine  technology  needed  to  meet  customer 
needs  tn  the  future 


Analyze  present  equipment,  explore  technology 
that  should  be  introduced  mto  GPO 


5.    Organizational  Structure 


Determine  proper  GPO  organization  to  best  meet 
future  product  and  capability  needs 


Analyze  current  and  past  GPO  organizational 
structures,  explore  alternatives  available 


6.    Financial  Resources 


Determine  resources  needed  and  availability  of 
resources  to  fulfill  needs 


Analyze  financial  strength  and  resources, 
explore  alternatives  available 


7.    Facilities 


Determine  proper  type,  location  and  work 
environment  of  GPO  facilities 


Analyze  present  facilities,  explore  alternatives 
available 


8.    Legislative  Environment 


Determine  legislative  changes  required 


Analyze  changes  needed  to  accommodate 
GPO  2001 


figure  1.  Moauies  GPO  2001 
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GPO's  mission 

Simply  put.  GPO's  mission  will  be: 

To  assist  Congress  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  cost-effective 
creation  and  replication  of  information  products  and  sen- 
ices,  and  to  provide  the  public  uith  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  means  of  acquiring  Government  information  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

This  mission  is  no  different  from  GPO's  historical  mission.  The  electronic  informa- 
tion era,  however,  requires  that  we  embrace,  adopt,  and  advance  the  use  of 
electronic  methods  and  formats  to  accomplish  our  mission  In  order  to  provide 
high-value,  cost-effective  information  products  and  services  in  the  future,  much  of 
it  will  have  to  be  in  electronic  fomiats.  In  order  to  disseminate  information  effi- 
ciently and  effectivek.  and  to  encourage  iLs  broadest  and  most  effective  use,  elec- 
tronic fomiaLs  will  likewise  be  required. 

it  also  is  essential  that  we  become  highly  cost-competitive  in  every  product  and 
service  GPO  offers,  both  internally  and  externally  Cost-effectiveness,  efficieno,  and 
value  in  support  of  the  needs  of  Congress.  Federal  agencies,  and  the  public  are  bxsic 
principles  on  which  we  must  build  our  future,  and  they  require  what  will  be.  at 
times,  fundamental  changes  in  our  organization 

Strategic  goals 

Public  Printer  Robert  V.  Houk.  following  his  confinnation  in  March  19%.  estab- 
lished three  prinian  goals  for  GPO: 

■  maintaniing  and  improving  customer  satisfaction  with  GPOs  producLs 
and  senices; 

■  modernizing  GPOs  plant,  equipment,  and  workforce,  and 

■  determining,  and  pursuing,  GPO's  future  role  in  the  Federal  Government. 

GPO/2001  is  consistent  with  and  extends  all  three  of  these  pnniar\  goals  Addition- 
ally this  vision  provides  the  detemiination  of  GPos  future  role  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  shall  pursue  this  role 
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Fundamental  changes  in  the  information  Industry 


Remarkable  changes  have  occurred  during  the  last 
two  decades  in  the  communicatton  and  information 
industries  that  have  had  profound  impacts  on  the  tradi- 
tional graphic  arts  industry   In  many  ways,  the  graphic 
arts  industry  has  now  become  a  subset  of  the  broader 
communication/information  industries,  and  increasingly 
is  surrendering  its  once  dominant  role  as  an  information 
provider. 

Cultural  changes  also  have  occurred  that  have  had  a 
broad  impact  on  the  manner  in  which  people  expect  to 
access  information  Todays  students  actively  learn 
with  computers,  and  use  video  as  a  primary  information 
medium,  in  sharp  contrast  to  students  of  less  than  a 
generation  past. 

And  the  rate  of  change  continues  to  accelerate  with 
continual  technological  advances  that  affect  us  all  in 
how  we  access  and  receive  information  Among  the  key 
technologies  driving  the  future  of  information  are; 

■  the  expanding  base  of  personal  computers, 
today  a  common  tool  in  the  workplace  and. 
increasingly,  a  tool  found  m  the  home. 

■  digitization  of  previously  analog  forms  of  infor- 
mation, providing  images  of  every  conceivable 
type  in  electronic  form; 

■  previously  specialized  tools  of  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  such  as  typefaces,  becoming  general- 
ized tools  of  the  information  industry: 


■  expanding  networks  of  computers,  including 
many  information  services  commonly  available 
from  the  private  information  industry. 

■  satellite  and  telecommunication  networks, 
capable  of  handling  vast  amounts  of  data  in 
seconds: 

■  the  increasing  use  of  color  to  add  impact  to  a 
broad  variety  of  information  products, 

■  rapid  advances  m  print-on-demand  and  scanning 
technologies,  including  color: 

■  the  burgeoning  video  market,  as  VMS  has  become 
a  broad  standard  for  information: 

■  high  definition  television  (HDTV):  and 

■  mass  storage  electronic  products  like  CO-ROM, 
and  increasingly  available  alternatives  that  allow 
writing,  erasing,  and  rewriting  to  these  media. 

All  of  these  technologies  have  a  dominant  theme — 
the  ability  to  provide  information  to  people  in  the  forms 
in  which  they  desire  it  and  from  which  they  can  learn 
most  easily.  And  all  of  these  technologies  hold  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  graphic  arts  industry — that  we  grow  to 
bring  the  unique  visual  talents  we  have  developed  over 
the  last  500  years  in  presenting  information  in  analog 
formats  to  the  new  digital  formats 

GPO'2001  provides  GPO  with  the  vision  that  will  allow 
GPO  to  grow  with  and  adopt  these  new  technologies. 
and  meet  this  challenge- 


Ten  key  concepts 


GPOs  future  is  about  change,  consolidation,  customei^,  and  becoming  cost- 
competitive  It  also  is  about  efficienc\',  expansion,  and  excellence  Finally,  it  is 
about  quaiit>,  simplification,  and  partnerships  These  ten  key  concepts  will  define 
our  future: 

■  a  willingness  to  adopl  change  aggressively; 

■  consolidation  of  our  traditional  production  capacity  to  effect  cost  savings 
and  piovide  belter  service  to  our  customers; 

•  a  true  focus  on  the  needs  of  our  customers; 

■  the  drive  to  be  cost-competitive  in  every  aspect  of  our  organization, 
providing  the  highest  possible  value  for  our  products  and  ser\ices; 

■  an  emphxsis  on  slieamlined  operations  and  the  highest  levels  of  efficiency. 
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■  the  expansion  of  key  producLs  and  services,  reflecting  our  dedication  to 
eleclrunic  formats  for  information, 

■  excellence  in  our  products,  services,  methods,  and  processes; 

■  a  commitment  throughout  GPO  to  quality: 

m  a  diive  to  simplifi  our  sv-stems,  methods,  and  organization,  and 

■  a  newfound  partnership  of  knowledge  and  technical  expertise  actively 
shared  with  our  Congressional  and  agency  customers  and  information 
useis,  to  best  serve  their  needs. 

Creation,  replication,  and  dissemination 

GPO  essentially  does  three  things: 

•  *e  create  the  fomis  information  product  and  services  take  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  and  needs  of  our  customers  (as  distinguished  from 
the  function  of  authoring,  which  remains  with  our  customers). 

•  Ue  replicate,  or  tieproduce,  information  as  distinct  products  and  services. 

■  Ue  disseminate  information  products  and  services. 

Electronic  information  technologies,  with  their  continued  development  and 
increasing  sophistication,  are  Impacting  these  activities  in  a  numher  of  funda- 
mental ways 

The  use  of  electronic  fomiats  effectively  merges  the  creation  and  dis.semination 
activities.  In  the  traditional  pnni  process,  the  activities  of  creation,  replication,  and 
dissemination  are  separate  and  distinct: 

■  We  create  infonmation  in  its  prepress  format 

■  Ue  then  replicate  the  infomiation  in  pnnt. 

■  Finalh.  we  physically  disseminate  the  finished  infomiation  products 

Today,  and  Increasingly  in  the  future,  electronic  technologies  bring  the  creation 
and  dis,semination  of  infomiation  together  at  a  single  moment  in  lime  The  instant 
Infonmation  Is  created  elecironicalh  is  virtually  the  same  moment  that  the  Informa- 
tion can  be  disseminated 

Because  of  this  technological  merger  of  the  creation  and  dissemination  activities, 
GPO  will  be  l(K)ked  upon  b\  our  Congressional  and  agency  customers  to  become  a 
partner  In  both  the  creation  and  dissemin.ition  of  infomiation  products  and  serv- 
ices As  we  build  our  technological  knowledge  base,  GPO  will  be  recognized  as  a 
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Prinl-on-demand  and  mass  production:  Future  roles  tor  print  technologies 


Pnnt-on-demand  technologies  will  allow  the  cost- 
elective  replication  and  taster  turnaround  of  smalt 
quantities  of  printed  materials  Their  employment  by 
GPO  will  give  information  users  the  ability  to  print  selec- 
tively only  the  precise  content  they  wish  to  read  or 
review  with  the  potential  to  save  substantial  natural 
resources,  costs,  and  time  They  also  will  allow  spe- 
cialized print  versions,  such  as  large  type  editions,  to 
satisfy  the  diverse  information  needs  of  our  entire 
society 

Print-on-demand  technologies  will  remain  expensive, 
however  when  compared  to  traditional  print  mass  pro- 
duction It  is  difficult  today  to  fmd  prmt  on-demand 
technologies  with  costs  approaching  less  than  2  cents 
per  8  5'  x  1 1'  page  (with  many  print-on-demand  tech- 
nologies costing  considerably  morel   Additionally,  it  is 


difficult  to  envision  future  improvements  n  print  on- 
demand  technologies — due  to  the  mechanical  nature  of 
the  technology  the  cost  of  cut  sheet  paper  and  the 
cost  of  consumables — that  will  drive  this  cost  down  to 
even  a  penny  All  information  users  bear  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  use  of  these  technologies  to  ensure  that 
their  employment  is  appropriate  and  that  total  costs 
are  minimized 

Economies  of  scale  m  the  mass  production  of  printed 
information  that  realize  costs  well  tje'ow  a  penny  are 
achieved  easily  today  and  will  continue  to  be  m  the 
future  As  a  result,  traditional  print  technologies  will 
continue  to  have  an  important  place  :n  the  future  of 
information   both  because  of  cost  effectiveness  and 
because  of  reader  demand  for  the  familiarity  portabil- 
ity, convenience,  and  flexible  use  that  print  oMers 


Miiirce  111  lechnicul  evpt-rtise  tli.il  mtiimialmn  speci.ilisb  tliriiui;lioiit  the  Fi'di-ral 
(lii\enimciil  can  turn  to  lor  .LNMst.iiice  in  the  most  cost-ettectue  and  i-lticii-iit  cre- 
ation, rephcatton.  and  dissemination  ot  intoniiation  producb  and  MrMce> 

It  Is  important  to  note  tluit  the  iiicivilmiij;  use  ot  electronic  fomuiLs  </<«•>■  not  mean 
the  elimination  of  print  However,  finidainental  cliani;es  will  occur  in  tlie  (liaeni- 
nieiit  1  traditional  reliance  on  pnnt  loniiaLs  produced  In  dl'i) 

■  ihvratl.  less  infonmition  uill  he  printed  While  Mnne  inlormatioii  uill 
remain  e\cliMvel\  iii  print  hecaiise  ot  iLs  unique  characteristics  or  user 
nerds,  electronic  fonnaLs  uill  he  the  mih  ret|iiia-ment  tor  other  intoniiation 
pnnlucLs  and  services  This  \\\\\  he  particiilarh  tnie  tor  statistical,  hihlio- 
irraphic.  scienlihc,  and  technical  intoniiation.  loruhich  electronic  tech- 
noloHii^  aa'especialK  \H-ll-siiiIed  h\  nian\  cxses,  houever,  multiple  tonnaLs 
(pnnt  priKliicLs.  electronic  producis.  and  on-line  ser\ici-sl  vull  co-c\ist  .is  the 
k-st  alternative  to  nieel  dnerse  user  na-iLs  on  a  cost-etleclne  h.isis 

■  Hecause  infornmtton  u  ill  he  created  electroniaillv.  increasintilx  it  u  ill 
he  arailtihle  first  in  electronic  formats  This  \ull  chani;e  the  lime  siiisi- 
tiMt\  of  ;^etlini;  intoniiation  inio  pnnt  Schedules  tor  tradition, il  print 
producLs  \ull  he  evteiided  In  p.t^ne^hlp  >.uth  our  customer-  more  plan- 
ning will  i;n  into  the  optimtim  print  loniiat,  si/e,  and  usi'.  in  part  driu-ii  hv 
hoth  tile  Cost  saMni;s  that  can  he  realized  and  the  Cuaenimeiit  s  coiueiMoil 
to  the  metric  s\sIl'|ii  (jindeiisalinn  ol  intoniiation  aiII  become  a  ;;rowmi; 
trend  in  traditional  print  pnKkicLs 
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■  Print-on-demand  technologies  increasingly  will  be  used  for  the  occa- 
sional and  smaller  quantity  printing  of  information 

m   There  will  be  an  expanded  capability  to  incorporate  images,  graph- 
ics, and  color  in  both  electronic  and  traditional  print  formats,  due  to 

coniinuing  advances  in  electronic  infonnation  technologies,  the  continu- 
ing drop  in  the  price/perfomiance  ratio  of  these  technologies,  and  the  grow- 
ing understanding  of  the  impact  these  elements  have  on  presentation. 

Together,  these  changes  mean  that  the  replication  processes  for  Government  infor- 
mation, including  print,  can  be  enhanced  and  made  more  cost-effective  and  useful 
to  information  users.  Finally,  because  of  the  partnership  role  that  GPO  will  build 
with  information  specialists  in  Congress  and  Federal  agencies,  new  opportunities  for 
expanding  and  enhancing  the  dissemination  of  Government  information  products 
and  sen'ices  will  be  realized. 

As  an  extension  of  its  partnership  role,  GPO  will  become  a  repackager  of  information, 
working  with  Congressional  and  agenq  customer,  the  private  infonnation  sector  as 
appropriate,  and  information  users  to  combine  infomiation  into  more  comprehen- 
sive, user- accessible  sets. 

For  example,  statistical  information  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  agencies,  might  be  combined  into  a  sin- 
gle product  with  the  greatest  common  use  to  the  public.  Perhaps  called  FEDSTATS, 
for  Federal  Database  of  Statistical  Series,  such  a  product  clearly  would  address  the 
needs  of  infomiation  users  for  ease  of  access  to,  and  use  of,  statistical  information 
products  and  services. 

Other  repackaged  publications  might  be  compilations  of  previously  disparate  infor- 
mation into  single  information  products  or  semces.  For  example,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  print-on-demand — or  provide  in  electronic  form — a  compiled  legislative 
history  of  a  bill  This  compilation  would  include  all  related  documents  such  as  the 
introduced  bill,  committee  hearings  and  reports,  amendments,  floor  debate,  vote 
results,  bills  as  passed,  conference  reports,  and  the  final  statute.  Or  the  compilation 
could  include  only  those  portions  desired  by  t)ie  user.  Importantly,  the  form  such  a 
product  or  service  would  take  would  be  driven  by  the  needs  of  the  infonnation  user. 

Many  examples  of  effective  combinations  that  could  be  created  from  presently  dis- 
parate infonnation  abound.  GPO  must  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  locating  these  combina- 
tions and  helping  to  create  them. 
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Human  Resources 


Total  GPO  employment  has  fallen  significantly  during  the  past  15  years,  from  more 
than  8,500  as  recently  as  1975  to  approximately  5,000  today.  Based  on  the  exact 
demographics  of  GPO's  current  workforce,  including  such  factors  as  the  age  of  each 
employee  and  their  years  of  Federal  service,  the  present  workforce  at  GPO — assuming 
that  GPO  does  not  replace  any  person  who  retires — would  drop  to  under  2,000 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

A  workforce  of  this  size  would  be  inadequate  to  perform  GPO's  mission,  inder  cur- 
rent and  projected  workload  requirements.  GPO's  workforce  reasonably 
cannot  be  projected  to  fall  below  4,500  over  the  next  decade. 

And  actually,  during  the  short-term  (1993-96).  GPO  likely  will  be  required  to  grow 
slightly  beyond  our  present  workforce  level.  This  growth  will  result  from  the  need  to 
continue  traditional  print  products  while  simultaneously  making  the  transition  to 
electronic  products  and  services.  GPO's  workforce  trends  are  shown  in  Figure  2  below. 

This  pattern  of  anticipated  retirements  from  GPO  offers  a  significant  opportunity  to 
reshape  our  workforce  to  meet  our  mission  in  the  years  ahead. 


5,000  ■  • 


Solid  line  shows  actual  (prior  to  1991)  and  pro- 
jected total  GPO  employment  dunng  next  decade 


Shaded  line  shows  employees  (as  of  12  31  90)  not  anticipated  to 
retire  dunng  the  next  decade  who  will  remain  m  GPO  s  workforce 


85 


00 


figui9  2.  Actual  and  projected  GPO  employment  levels, 
end  of  each  calendar  year 
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By  the  end  of  this  decade,  over  60%  of  GPO's  workforce  will  have  been  with  GPO  for 
less  than  10  years  And  much  of  GPO's  future  workforce  will  require  skills  thai  differ 
from  our  current  workforce  in  order  to  accommodate  the  change  to  electronic 
products  and  services. 


While  there  can  be  no  guarantees  that  preclude  the  use  of  alternate  methods,  it 
would  appear  that  GPO  can  reshape  its  workforce  to  meet  its  mission  without 
affecting  the  careers  of  our  present  employees  adversely  Most  likely,  the  majority  of 
changes  will  be  accomplished  through  targeted  recruitment  to  replace  employees  as 
they  retire  Mindful  of  the  trends  and  demographics  in  studies  such  as  Workforce 
2000.  GPO  needs  to  employ  a  number  of  specific  strategies  in  future  years: 

■  GPO  must  recruit  aggressifely,  repositioning  itself  as  a  dynamic  employer. 
U'e  have  an  exciting  future  that  candidates  for  positions  need  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate.  These  efforts  will  be  needed  to  bring  in  place  a  diver- 
sity of  skilled  people  for  our  future,  including  dedicated  communication, 
computer,  and  information  technologists  who  will  help  us  reshape  our 
products  and  services  in  the  years  ahead. 

■  Extensife  training  of  GPO's  present  employees  will  provide  them  with 
the  skills  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  our  future  workload  requirements 

■  GPO  must  deielop  special  skills  in  project  team  disciplines.  Because  of 
the  impact  of  electronics  on  GPO's  products  and  services,  GPO  will  evolve 
from  a  dominant  replicator  of  infonmation  to  a  dominant  disseminator 
Because  of  this  evolution,  our  role  will  change,  becoming  more  of  a  partner 
with  our  customers  in  helping  them  fulfill  their  needs  to  create  and  dissem- 
inate information  products  and  services.  This  will  require  new  skills  in 
problem-solving  and  work-team  management  and  participation. 

■  "All  Sources  "  postings  will  be  used  widely  in  recruitment  efforts  for 
most  GPO  positions.  During  the  past  15  years,  facing  both  a  declining 
workforce  through  attrition  and  a  need  to  reduce  total  GPO  employment,  a 
closed  system  limiting  postings  to  "GPO  employees  only"  was  necessan 
Increasingly,  this  will  no  longer  be  practical.  Both  the  replacement  of 
much  of  our  existing  workforce  that  will  retire  in  the  next  decade  and  the 
level  and  range  of  skills  we  will  require  mean  that  we  must  fill  positions 
with  the  very  best  candidates  from  within  and  outside  GPO. 

•  Our  position  classification  system  must  be  rei'ised  In  a  future  where 
pro|ecl  management  and  team  skills  will  be  predominant,  and  when  new 
technological  skills  will  become  increasingly  important,  we  must  establish 
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a  classification  system  that  is  both  responsive  to  GPO's  needs  and  reflective 
of  the  employment  marketplace. 

Changes  also  will  be  required  in  the  compensation  of  GPO's  workforce  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  the  best  people  and  provide  proper  incentives  for  employee  per- 
formance. These  changes  will  be  difficult,  but  they  represent  changes  that  capable 
people  will  demand.  GPO  must  be  ready  to  meet  these  demands. 

As  GPO  dnves  forward  in  becoming  a  highly  cost-competitive  organization,  our 
workforce  must  share  in  the  savings  that  arise  from  these  efforts.  Fair  compensation, 
incentives,  and  rewards,  based  upon  the  specific  accomplishment  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives and  performance-based  productivity,  are  needed.  Productivity  and  value  are  the 
fundamental  determinants  of  compensation.  Our  compensation  systems  must 
reflect  these  vital  elements. 

These  systems  must  be  team-oriented.  Without  minimizing  individual  effort,  it  is 
our  combined  efforts  that  create  value,  and  team  efforts  must  be  measured  and 
rewarded.  While  individual  rewards  should  not  be  precluded,  rewards  that  Inadvert- 
ently would  encourage  people  or  departments  to  work  against  each  other  have  no 
place  in  GPO's  future. 

We  also  must  anticipate  that  greater  workplace  flexibility  will  be  demanded  of  GPO, 
no  different  than  at  any  other  major  employer  of  the  future.  GPO  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  these  needs  for  fle.Mbllity  in  such  areas  as: 

■  shift  and  workweek  schedules; 

■  exploration  of  feasible  child-care  alternatives; 

■  work-sharing  arrangements; 

■  use  of  part-time  employment  to  meet  peak  demands;  and 

■  development  of  programs  that  allow  employees  to  work  at  home. 

All  of  these  changes  will  be  eased  as  GPO  transforms  itself  in  the  years  ahead  from  a 
more  rigid  traditional  manufacturing  operation  to  a  more  flexible  electronic 
creator,  replicator,  and  disseminator  of  information  products  and  senlces. 

Finally,  dedicated  people  will  demand  even  greater  participation  In  operational 
decision-making.  People  who  participate  in  such  decision-making  will  be  moti- 
vated to  improve  our  operations,  products,  and  services  continually.  We  need  to 
redefine  our  suggestion  program  as  a  meaningful,  action-  and  results-oriented  sys- 
tem. It  is  presently  too  bureaucratic  with  a  long,  involved  process  to  submit,  notify, 
evaluate,  and  Implement.  Our  strength  must  be  ideas  that  come  fonvard  rapidly  .uid 
are  implemented  even  more  rapidly. 
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Training 


This  first  section  has  desciibed  one  ver>'  basic  principle  of  great  importance  to  GPOs 
futuiie — our  talented  workforce  is,  and  will  continue  to  be.  our  greatest  source  of 
strength  We  must  do  evervthing  we  can  to  involve  evenone.  and  listen  and  act  on 
their  suggestions  for  improvement  if  we  wish  to  better  our  future. 


Significant  progress  already  has  been  made  in  refocusing  GPOs  training  effort  to 
provide  people  at  GPO  with  the  skills  they  will  need  in  the  coming  years. 

Empouerment  is  the  key  concept  underlying  our  efforts  to  combine  required  and 
elective  training,  training  designed  to  strengthen  GPO  s  ability  to  deliver  quality 
products  and  services,  and  training  to  prepare  our  workforce  for  our  transition  to 
electronic  products  and  ser\ices.  Our  training  efforts  must  be  directed  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  our  workforce  the  power  to  gain  the  skills  needed  not  only  for  current 
positions,  but  for  the  positions  that  will  be  key  to  the  performance  of  GPO  s  mission 
in  our  future  *e  must  employ  a  number  of  strategies  in  our  training  efforts 

■  GPO  must  put  in  place  facilities  and  instruction  staff  on-site  that  are 
appropriate  to  our  needs  and  financial  resources,  augmented  by  training 
expertise  outside  GPO 

■  Career  deivlopment  and  counseling  must  be  provided  for  ail  interested 
GPO  personnel 

■  Training  must  provide  existing  employees  with  nev  and  necessary 
skills  in  the  variety  of  disciplines  essential  to  undenitanding  and  mastering 
the  technologies  to  be  employed  in  our  future 

■  Training  must  be  available  to  all  GPO  employees  on  an  equal  basis. 

■  GPO  s  personnel  will  be  used  as  instructors,  where  feasible,  to  augment 
our  internal  training  capabilities  and  best  utilize  the  collective  (and  con- 
siderable) skills  of  our  workforce. 

■  Training  must  provide  certification  of  current  skill  levels,  and  the 
ability  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  for  promotions,  to  the  e.\tent  permis- 
sible, encouraging  people  to  move  through  the  ranks  competitneh 

■  A  Training  Advisor)  Board  will  be  established,  providing  participation 
in  training  efforts  for  all  employees  at  GPO  through  involvement  in  coui^ 
development,  including  active  participation  by  GPO  labor  representatives 

■  Training  will  be  used  in  an  innovative  manner  to  assist  disabled 
personnel  in  returning  to  active  and  reuarding  work 
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In  addition,  GPO's  Institute  for  Federal  Printing  and  Publishing  (IFPP)  will  be  con- 
tinued, providing  training  for  GPO's  Congressional  and  agency  customers  Just  as 
GPO's  personnel  need  to  be  trained  in  the  technologies  of  the  future,  our  customers 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  impact  these  technologies  will  have  on  their  efforts  in  meet- 
ing their  information  requirements  Training  through  IFPP  will  continue  to  be  a 
principal  method  through  which  customer  awareness  of  GPO's  operations  and 
services  is  built. 


Products  and  Services 


Because  of  our  transition  to  electronic  information  technologies,  many  of  GPO's 
products  and  services  will  undergo  considerable  change  in  the  years  ahead  These 
changes  will  impact  both  GPO's  procurement  of  traditional  print  products  and  our 
in-house  production  operations. 

The  largest  impact  will  be  on  GPO's  procurement  of  traditional  print  products  for 
Federal  agencies  As  Government  information  moves  to  electronic  fonmats,  as  alter- 
nate methods  for  disseminating  electronic  fonnals  increase,  and  as  the  use  of 
print-on-demand  technologies  grows,  the  demand  for  the  procurement  of  tradi- 
tional print  products  will  drop  significantly. 

Simultaneously,  the  demand  for  traditional  print  products  produced  in-house  by 
GPO  also  will  fall.  Anticipating  this  reduction  will  require  the  consolidation  of 
GPO's  traditional  print  capacity  around  the  ongoing  needs  for  core  Government 
information  products  and  senices.  The  key  determinant  of  our  production  capa- 
bilities and  capacity  must  be  GPO's  unique  ability  to  best  serve  the  specialized  pro- 
duction requirements  of  Government  while  remaining  cost-competitive  in  doing  so. 

GPO  will  deploy  a  number  of  product  and  service  strategies; 

■  Electronic  products  and  senices.  especially  electronic  dissemination 
of  information,  will  be  expanded.  In  concert  with  the  needs  of  Congress, 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  must  be  available  on-line  by  1993.  By  1996, 
the  remainder  of  time-sensitive  and  research-oriented  Congressional  and 
other  core  Government  information  products  and  services  similarly  must  be 
converted  to  electronic  fonmats.  And  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  GPO  must 
have  in  place  an  electronic  dissemination  network  capable  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government,  depository  libraries,  and  Government 
information  users. 

■  Print-on-demand  technology  increasingly  will  be  used  to  allow  for  the 
economical  printing  of  small  quantities,  reduce  the  physical  storage  of 
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prim  materials,  and  allow  the  expedient  and  cost-effective  deliver)  of  infor- 
mation to  users,  including  new  and  previously  unavailable  custom  prod- 
ucts such  as  large  t\pe  editions  of  documents 

Standards  for  electronic  products  and  senices  will  be  deivhped  in 
participation  with  Congressional  and  agenq  customers,  infomiation  users, 
and  various  standard-setting  organizations.  Such  standards  must  leave  cus- 
tomers free  to  create  their  information  to  serve  their  own  needs,  but  assure 
that  the  resultant  information  fits  an  electronic  dis.seniination  capabilm 
that  reaches  libraries,  other  Government  facilities,  and  information  users, 
with  common  user-friendly  interi'aces 

Print  products  also  wilt  be  standardized.  The  redesign  of  GPO's  in-house 
pnxiuction  capacity  around  core  Government  infomiation  products  and 
senices.  combined  with  the  changes  caused  by  the  Government  s  conversion 
to  tlie  metric  system,  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  number 
of  standard  print  formats  and  sizes  that  will  optimize  the  production 


Core  Government  information  products  and  services 


GPO/2001  calls  for  GPO  to  replace  existing  equip- 
ment wilh  modern,  efficient  equipment  designed  to  fulfill 
unique  production  needs,  while  reducing  our  in-house 
production  capacity  to  txjost  the  utilization  rates  of  the 
equipment  we  employ  Both  of  these  strategies  are 
designed  to  assist  GPO  in  becoming  more  cost- 
effective  in  delivering  products  and  services 

The  overriding  principle  will  be  to  design  GPOs  in- 
house  production  capacity  around  the  ongoing  needs 
for  the  production  of  core  Government  information. 

In  content,  core  Government  information  products 
and  services  are  those  that  are  basic  and  essential  to 
the  ongoing  functioning  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
format,  they  are  the  information  products  and  services 
most  desired  to  be  accessible  in  electronic  formats 
Core  Government  information  includes: 

■  the  CONGHESSIOIWL  RECORD: 

■  bills,  resolutions,  and  amendments: 

■  committee  hearings,  reports,  prints,  and  docu- 
ments: 

■  tfie  FEDERAL  REGISTER. 

■  the  Ckide  ol  Federal  Regulations: 

m   the  United  Stales  Code  and  supplements: 

■  the  Budget  of  the  United  Slates  Government: 


■  key  statistical  abstracts  and  indices:  and 

■  other  Congressional  and  key  Executive  and 
Judicial  branch  publications 

Building  GPO  s  in-house  production  capacity  around 
these  products  and  services  with  modern,  efficient 
equipment  will  allow  significant  consolidation  of  our 
present  production  capacity.  The  resulting  higher  pro- 
ductivity and  utilization  rates,  combined  with  a  con- 
certed effort  to  make  optimum  use  of  standard  print 
formats  and  sizes  in  partnership  with  Congressional 
and  agency  customers,  will  allow  GPO  to  become  a 
more  efficient  production  facility 

While  not  precluding  the  procurement  of  core  Gov- 
ernment information  products  and  services,  the  bal- 
ance of  Federal  printing  will  be  procured  commercially. 
However,  some  work  that  is  particularly  well-suited  to 
GPO  s  redesigned  production  capabilities  will  remain  or 
be  brought  in-house 

Decisions  to  bring  such  work  in-house  will  be  t>ased 
on  a  comparison  of  GPO  s  total  costs,  including  eco- 
nomic costs  such  as  idle  time,  to  total  commercial  pro- 
curement costs  As  a  result,  the  Government  will  be 
assured  of  receiving  the  highest  value  for  its  informa- 
tion products  and  services 
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The  metric  system  and  its  standards  for  print  products 


The  conversion  to  the  metric  system  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  required  by  law.  may  require  changes 
in  the  present  sizes  of  a  wide  variety  of  Government 
publications  The  two  standard  metric  print  product 
sizes  are  the  A4  (approximately  equivalent  lo  8  3"  x 
1 1  ?■)  and  the  A5  (approximately  5  8"  x  8  3")  GPOwill 
refer  to  these  two  standards  as  lull  metric  book  size 
and  half  metric  booK  size 


The  use  of  these  full  and  half  metric  book  sizes  will 
allow  GPO  to  optimize  our  equipment  configurations  and 
offer  Congressional  and  agency  customers  the  most 
cost-efficient  print  products   For  example,  a  press  set 
up  to  produce  32-page  signatures  at  full  metric  book 
size  also  will  be  configured  to  produce  64-page  signa- 
tures at  halt  metric  size  without  time-consuming 
changeover  procedures 


capabilities  of  our  equipment  and  processes.  The  cost  savm.ns  a\ailahle  to 
Coni;ressional  and  agenc\  customers  from  selectinj;  these  standard  product 
offerings  will  be  significant,  often  achieving  reductions  of  .-iO"..  or  more 
from  customized  product  costs,  aiding  the  (jovemment  in  controlling  its 
traditional  print  costs. 

■  Increased  information  will  be  provided  to  Congressional  and  agency 
customers  about  their  information  product  and senice  iictiiities.  \\ ith 

standardization  and  svstems  automation,  customers  will  be  pnnided  with 
constant  updates  on  order  changes  and  their  effects  and  cosLs.  reducing 
customer  uncertaintv  and  building  greater  reliance  into  both  in-liouse 
prcxluclion  and  private  sector  procurement  .Additional  improvemeiiLs  also 
will  be  made  to  our  contract  administration  and  compliance  systems. 

The  key  task  of  GPO  in  the  years  ahead  must  be  to  put  in  place  the  proper 
range  of  electronic  dissemination  capabilities  to  sene  Congress,  agency  cus- 
tomers, depository  lihraries.  and  Government  information  users  Any  lesser  goal 
will  ka'p  (iPO  from  fulfilling  its  mission  to  create,  replicate,  and  dis.seminate  infor- 
mation products  and  sen  ices  that  meet  the  needs  of  our  cuslomefN  in  a  cost-effective 
and  efficient  manner 

GPO  also  must  develop  new  partnerships  with  our  Congressional  and  agency 
customers,  taking  on  the  role  of  joint  creator  (but  not  author)  of  information 
prixlucts  and  seaices.  This  partnership  will  require  a  closer  alignment  of  (IPO  with 
our  customers — an  energetic,  avsisting  posture,  verv  different  from  (ll'O  s  past  role  as 
a  traditional  production  facilitv-  It  will  require  that  (IPO  discipline  itself  into  te;ims 
of  expert  problem -solvers  working  in  partnership  with  our  castomers  to  create  infor- 
mation products  and  services  in  their  optimum  and  most  cost-effectne  print  ;ind 
electronic  tonus 

Tlin)ugh  these  newfound  partnepihips  with  Congressional  and  agencv  customers, 
etery  product  and  service  must  be  reinvented,  not  just  once,  but  continually  in 
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a  consiani  effort  in  improve  the  accessibilit\'  and  usefulness  of  iiifonnation  prcxlucLs 
and  semces  ai  the  opiwiiuni  conitunation  of  value  and  cost 

To  reiiuent  products  and  seaices  continually,  taking  the  fullest  ad\anlaf;e  of  the 
expaiidiiii;  range  of  print  and  electronic  options.  GPO  needs  to  dneh/i  and 
inifilenicnr  Product  lni[>r(>vemenl  Teams  These  will  be  niulli-disciplined  teams 
consisting  of  members  from  ever\  le\el  of  GPO  who  will  come  together  for  short  peri- 
ods of  time  with  assignments  to  engineer  improvements  to  specific  aspects  of  our 
products  and  services. 

.As  the  initial  dissemination  of  infomiation  migrates  to  electronic  formats,  the 
opfH)rlu>iities  for  rethinking  and  conso/idaling  traditional  print  products  iiill 
multiply  Many  producb  will  remain  in  traditional  print  formats;  others  will  not. 
For  those  that  do  print  formats  often  will  change  from  an  expedienth  delivered 
product  (which  was  the  case  when  print  was  the  onh  available  foniiaii  to  a  reference 
tool,  augmenting  the  information  hrst  made  available  in  electronic  fomi.  The 
mulliphcm  of  options  that  will  become  available  will  open  new  avenues  for  achiev- 
ing flexibility  and  cost-efficiency  in  print. 

Finalh.  Congressional  and  agency  customers  nill  lixik  to  GI'O  to  assist  in  set- 
ting and  adopting  a  range  of  standards  for  the  electronic  creation  and  disseni- 
inaliim  of  infurnmtiun products  and senices.  GI'd  must  meet  the  demand  for 
standardization  not  h\  forcing  our  customers  to  confomi  to  a  single  svstem.  but  bv 
providing  a  range  of  standard--  that  will  allov\  electronic  data  to  be  coinerted  into 
common  user  fomiats  that  can  be  accessed  easily  by  infomiation  use^  .Such  stand- 
ards will  allow  our  customers  to  expend  their  limited  budgets  on  svstems  that  best 
serve  their  needs,  instead  of  having  to  build  individual  user  iniertaces  (which  would 
proliferate  quickh  and  confuse  infomiation  users). 


Technology 


Two  strategies  will  delennine  our  acquisition  of  technolog\  in  the  coming  \ears 

■  Ve  uill  consolidate  our  traditional  print  capacity  to  meet  the  product 
and  sen-ice  needs  that  are  both  most  appropriate  to  our  mission  and 
cost -efficient 

■  Up  uill  expand  our  electronic  product  and  senice  capabilities 

Cil'd  s  equipment  and  technology  acquisitions  will  be  centered  around  the  activities 
ol  mfiinnation  creation,  replication,  and  dissemination,  as  well  as  the  automation 
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of  our  administrative  and  support  activities.  Six  technology  principles  will  apply 
universally: 

■  Off-the-shelf,  or  industry-standard,  technology  will  be  employed 
wherever  possible. 

•  When  we  must  develop  unique  systems  or  participate  in  establishing  new 
standards,  we  will  work  to  detelop  comprehensive  systems  and  stand- 
ards that  others  also  will  want  to  adopt 

■  GPO's  technological  capabilities  in  electronic  creation,  replication, 
and  dissemination  will  be  extended  as  far  as  possible,  pushing  the 
technology  to  its  broadest  applications. 

■  Automation  and  simplification  will  be  used  to  increase  productivity 
and  reduce  ulwrever  possible,  the  total  workforce  required  by  GPO 
to  meet  our  mission.  To  the  extent  possible,  workforce  reductions  will  be 
accomplished  through  retirement-based  attrition. 

•  In  addition  to  meeting  the  express  needs  of  our  customers,  standard  prod- 
ucts and  services  will  be  offered  to  fit  the  needs  of  our  customers  and 
the  technology  and  equipment  available,  with  the  goal  of  providing  our 
customers  with  the  opportunity  to  reduce  their  costs  and  improve  value 

■  Equipment  utilization  rates  will  be  optimized  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  in-house  production  capacity. 

These  basic  principles  will  affect  how  GPO  creates,  replicates,  and  disseminates  infor- 
mation products  and  services,  and  how  we  automate  our  administrative  ;uid  support 
activities,  in  a  number  of  wavs. 


Creation 


Creation  is  the  process  of  developing  (but  not  authoring)  the  perfect  file  from  which 
electronic  dis.semination  can  be  made,  or  that  first  perfect  image  from  which  we 
then  can  replicate  copies,  either  in  electronic  or  print  form. 

Fulfilling  GPO's  role  in  the  information  creation  process  will  require  that  we  work 
closely  with  Congress  and  agency  customers  to  help  them  best  meet  their  needs.  It 
also  will  require  that  we  involve  our  Sales  and  Depository  Library  Progr:mis  earlier  in 
the  creation  process  to  ensure  that  the  dissemination  of  information  products  ;ind 
services  is  accomplished  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  that  the  task  of  information 
users  is  made  as  easy  as  possible. 

Our  role  in  the  creation  process  will  require  that  we  adopt  open  svstem  architectures 
wherever  possible.  Two  key  standards  already  supported  are  Standard  Generalized 
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Mark-up  Unguaj^e  (SGMl.)  and  variations  thereof,  and  PostScript*  Otheowill  be 
researched  ai;j;ressively  and  adopted  in  concert  with  tlie  needs  of  our  ctisloniers 

GPO  s  closed  architecture  ATEX  systems  are  already  beinj;  replaced  by  open  s\Meni 
architectures  of  PC  s,  \AX  servers,  and  open  netv^orks.  V,  here  off-the-shelf  products 
will  not  serve  our  needs  well,  such  as  for  an  electronic  CONCIRKSSIOWI.  KKCORD.  we 
must  develop  the  best  possible  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers  Key  amonj; 
these  developments  must  be  user-friendly  interfaces  People  intuitively  know  how  to 
access  and  use  printed  documents  Vie  must  stnve  to  make  access  to,  and  the  use  of, 
electronic  documents  just  as  easy 

In  partnership  with  our  customers,  our  goal  must  be  to  converi  the  infomiatKin  we 
handle  to  an  electronic  creation  process  Duplicative  creation  efforts — where  the 
author  and  agena  staff  create  infomiation  only  to  have  it  recreated  by  GPO — must 
be  eliminated  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  will  follow  these  strategies 

■  GPO  uitl  assist  Congressional  and  agenrf  customers  in  the  deielop- 
men!  of  seamless,  integrated  authoring  S}Stems  These  systems  must  be 
user-friendly  and  simplified  in  their  use.  utilizing  off-the-shelf  tech- 
nology uherei'er  possible 

■  GPO  will  help  deielop  procedures  and  electronic  protocols  for  the 
approial  and  electronic  transmittal  of  information  that  mirror  the 
present  paper  trails  which  form  the  legal  basis  for  many  documents 

■  Simplified  and  automated  coniersion  procedures  will  be  created  by 
GPO  to  allow  the  easy  and  accurate  movement  of  information  along 
each  step  of  the  creation,  replication,  and  dissemination  process 

In  addition  to  these  strategies.  GPO  will  work  to  standardize  the  creation  prcx:ess  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  infomiation  author  and  manager.  All  parts  of  our  creation 
process  will  be  subjected  to  a  continuous  process  of  improvement  with  specific  goals 
for  reductions  in  process  costs  est;iblished  and  met  each  year  Processing  and  conver- 
sion capacities  will  be  monitored  on  a  continual  basis  to  ensure  the  highest  possible 
utilization  rates  Vv'liere  utilization  falls,  consolidation  will  be  used  to  boost  utiliza- 
tion and  minimize  cost  increases  to  our  customers. 

Replication 

Replication  is  the  process  of  reproducing  duplicate  copies,  either  in  electronic  or 
pnnt  form,  from  created  images  or  files 

Because  traditional  print  formats  will  continue  to  be  a  primarv  infomiation 
medium  in  the  near  future,  in  many  cases  Information  replication  will  continue  to 
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require  multiple  copies^  Increasinglv.  hm^ever.  replicatmn  nt  vime  inlnmi.itinn 
products  and  stmces  mav  require  that  onlv  a  small  lUimlxT  ol  cnpics  .m  pniducud 
through  the  use  of  print-on-demand  technologies. 

.^s  *ith  the  creation  process,  the  effective  management  of  mionnation  replication 
will  require  that  we  work  closely  with  our  Congressional  and  agency  customers  and 
our  Sales  and  Depository  Lihrary  Programs  to  help  them  best  meet  their  needs  It  also 
will  require  that  we  work  closelv  with  infonniation  users.  ;ls  well  :ls  the  private  infor- 
mation industrv.  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  infonnation  user>  are  met  ;ls  cosl- 
effectneK  and  efficientlv  ;ls  possible. 

Iiifomnition  replication  will  be  improved  through  the  increased  use  of  open  svsteni 
architectures  tkcause  of  our  adoption  of  a  range  of  standards  in  the  creation  of 
information  products  and  services,  it  should  he  a  rexsonahh  simple  process  to 
develop  and  implement  similar  standards  in  the  print-on  demand  replication  of 
information.  ;is  well  as  for  the  replication  of  infonnation  in  electronic  fonnats  such 
;is  tapes,  disks.  :ind  CD-KOMs  Wherever  pcKsihle.  off-the-shelf  sofmare  engines  for 
search  and  retrieval,  database  manipuhition.  and  text  processing  will  he  iitili7ed 

For  traditional  pnnt  products.  ill'O  must  adopt  cost-efficieiil  lndustI^  vl.iiidards  for 
sizes,  bindings,  and  materials  v^here\er  possible  This  will  allow  us  to  emplov  the 
broadest  range  of  competitive  lechnolog\.  equipnieiil.  and  materials,  reducing  costs 
and  mxximizing  equipment  utilization  rates 

\Xorklng  with  our  customers  to  manufacture  traditional  print  products  around 
standard  equipment  configurations  will  allow  (iPO  to  put  in  place  significantly 
fewer  pieces  of  equipment  than  would  he  needed  otherwise  It  also  will  .illow  CPO  to 
run  this  equipment  more  elTicientIv  around  the  clock,  helping  change  (iPo  from  an 
individual  |ob-ba.sed  manufactunng  facility  to  a  more  economical  pnxress-based 
manufacturing  facility  where  like  |obs  can  be  handled  in  an  optimum  and  con- 
tinual stre:im  of  activity 

Having  fewer  pieces  of  equipment  will  allow  CiPO  to  move  manufactunng  steps  closer 
together,  consolidate  and  simplifv  operations,  lower  our  space  requirements,  reduce 
time  in  pnxluction.  facilitate  communications,  and  ease  materials  h.uidlmg  needs. 

In  addition.  (IPO  must  push  the  technology  of  electronic  xerographic  duplication 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  future  While  print-on-demand  technologies  will  be  used  for 
the  economical  replication  of  infrequentiv  requested  documents,  we  must  do  more 
with  this  technology  We  must  use  it  to  meet  a  customer  s  immediate  delivery  needs 
whenever  economically  practical,  allowing  traditional  print  manufacturing  to 
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become  a  cosl-effecli\e.  managed  process  thai  is  less  xuliierable  to  llu'  peaks  and 
valle\s  of  demand  We  niusl  do  tliis  b\  working  closely  *ith  both  sides  of  the  cus- 
tomer eqii:ili(in — the  iiifoniialiini  author/creator  and  the  infonnaiion  user — to 
delennme  liim  we  can  meet  their  needs,  on  a  practical  basis,  through  prinl-on- 
demand  technologiiN  wherever  possible 

Automation  of  activities  closely  related  to  replication — such  as  process/quality 
control  and  materials  managenieni  and  handling — also  must  be  undertaken  and 
inipk'inenied  to  the  fullest  estent  .\s  Gl'o  conyilidates  its  replication  operations, 
careful  thought  must  go  into  eliminating  materials  movement  and  other  poten- 
tialh  duplicate  effort,  that  do  not  add  value  to  each  product  and  siTvice  As  near  as 
possible,  our  goal  HUM  be  to  engiiurr  e\en  step  of  the  a'plicaiion  process  with  ni;L\i- 
mum  efhcienq  eliminating  those  steps  thai  do  nol  add  to  the  value  of  our  product. 
and  sen  ices 


Dissemination 


Dissemination  is  the  process  of  getting  the  infonnation  needed  b\  infonnaiion  users 
into  their  hand>  al  the  tinie  il  is  required 

Fledronir  reiilicalion  and  disseniinalion  of  infunnalion  continue  to  become  les> 
and  le\s  e\|X'nsi\e.  while  their  ad\anlagtN  in  access  and  use — especialK  for  large, 
complex  data  set. — continue  to  increxse  ,AI  tlie  same  time,  the  replication  and  dis- 
semination of  printed  infonnaiion  continue  to  become  more  e\|K'nsive  as  a  ri'sull  of 
increasing  nialenals,  production,  storage,  and  shipineni  costs  It  is  clear  thai  elec- 
tronic dissi'ininalion  will  not.  in  the  imniedi.ile  future,  appmach  the  same  econo- 
nues  of  scale  as  offert'd  b\  mass  pnnluciion  of  infonnaiion  in  traditional  print 
fonnats  However,  it  alvi  is  clear  thai  electronic  dissemination  will  offer  main  C(^I- 
eflicienl  allernalives  lo  prinl.  allowing  the  overall  costs  of  our  effoas  lo  decline  in 
Tv:i\  dollars  in  fulure  vears 

.More  than  aiu  other  part  of  the  infonnaiion  process,  disseminalioii  will  require  ihat 
(;i'(i  W(irk  closely  with  our  Congressional  and  agency  customers  to  help  them  U.'sl 
nurl  their  iHfd.s  Additionalh.  we  must  integrate  their  needs  willi  llion-  ol  infonna- 
tion usiTs  111  ourSali>  and  iK'ixisiton  l.ibran  Programs 

Infonnaiion  di.sseminaiion  b\  GI'O  will  occur  in  three  basic  fonnats  elecironic. 
prinl-on-deinand.  and  traditional  prinl  prmliicts  forking  in  /Hiriiwrshi/i  iiilh 
our  lusliinii'rs  GI'O  must  hmv  tlx'  majority  of  our  in/onnulion  /'nxlucls  ami 
.vcrr /ic.v  llxil  arc  suilahlvfor  elecironic  disscminalion  atailahic  tii  elecironic 
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formats  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  There  will  be  multiple  tbmis  of  electronic  dis- 
semination, including: 

■  a  satellite  dissemination  of  information  on  at  least  a  daily  basis  to 
depository-  libraries  and  other  subscribers  to  this  service; 

■  an  interactiie  network  allowing  electronic  access  to  the  full  informa- 
tion database,  including  downloading  capabilities:  and 

■  electronic  on-demand  products  including  tapes,  disks,  and  eventu- 
ally, ei'en  CD-ROMs,  which  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  downloading  capa- 
bilities when  a  significant  amount  of  information  may  be  required,  or 
where  the  user  identifies  the  products  and  formats  desired. 

Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  greater  depth  beginning  on  page  35  under  Dissemina- 
tion acliiities. 

Cost-effective  and  efficient  information  dissemination  also  will  require  that  we 
adopt  open  system  architectures  to  ease  access  to,  and  use  of,  Government  informa- 
tion products  and  ser\ices.  Because  of  GPO's  planned  adoption  of  a  range  of  stand- 
ards for  the  creation  of  information  products  and  services,  it  will  be  a  reasonablv 
simple  process  to  adopt  similar  standards  in  the  electronic  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. In  concert  with  our  technology  objectives,  off-the-shelf  software  for  search 
and  retrieval,  database  manipulation,  and  text  processing  will  be  utilized. 

Vfhere  off-the-shelf  technology  is  not  available  or  suitable  to  specific  dissemination 
tasks,  our  focus  must  be  on  the  development  of  comprehensive  systems  with  special 
attention  directed  to  user-friendly  interfaces  that  intuitively  are  easy  to  use. 

Technology  must  be  used  as  a  unifving  factor  to  standardize  information  products 
and  services  in  the  coming  years.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  an  elec- 
tronic database  of  Government  infonnation  products  and  services  will  be  common 
interfaces  that  information  users  can  manipulate  easily  to  view  the  information 
desired  without  having  to  leam  several  hundred  different  interfaces,  each  specific  to 
a  different  database. 

Vfhile  remote  access  to  databases  through  GPO  must  be  supported,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  remote  access,  including: 

■  higher  costs,  as  information  usei5  must  access  a  common  GPO  system  only 
to  have  the  GPO  system  then  access  the  remote  database  system; 

■  delays  in  response  time  for  the  same  reasons;  and 

■  myriad  system  interfaces  and  differences  in  use  and  compatibility  with 
existing  off-the-shelf  software  tools. 
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These  problems  can  be  minimized  through  the  construction  of  a  common  on-line 
database  of  Government  information  products  and  sen  ices  Indeed  the  most  effi- 
cient electronic  network  can  be  created  by  a  comhinatiun  of  remote  access  to 
some  databases  and  the  porting  of  others  to  GPO  on  a  regular  basis  and.  in 
partnership  uith  the  creator/customer,  conierting  these  into  common  formats 
in  a  single  database  that  uould  provide  unified  tools  for  access  and  use  Such 
a  common  database  would: 

■  concentrate  optimum  utilization  onto  a  single  system,  thereby  achieving 
lower  access  costs: 

■  eliminate  the  added  costs  for  many  agencies  to  build  remote  access  engines, 
and  avoid  commensurate  degradations  in  perfomiance  that  would  other- 
wise occur. 

■  simplify  access  and  use  by  presenting  common  user  interfaces,  common 
data  formais.  and  unified  tools  for  access  and  use.  and 

■  free  remote  ageno  systems  to  best  sent  their  internal  needs,  and  eliminate 
security  concerns  on  systems  used  fur  purposes  other  than  dissemination. 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  reasonable  access  to  Government  infonna- 
tion  products  and  ser\ices  in  electronic  fomiats 

Administrative  and  support  activities 

These  activities  support  GPOs  creation,  replication,  and  dissemination  of  infomia- 
tion  products  and  senices  They  include  functions  such  as  accounting,  personnel, 
production  scheduling,  maintenance,  materials  handling,  and  purchasing  To 
realize  GPOs  mission  successfully  in  the  future,  these  activities  mu.si  be  automated. 

Open  system  architectures  must  be  implemented  where\er  possible,  and  simplified 
procedures  must  be  stressed  .Administrative  and  support  activities,  while  es,sential.  do 
not  add  significant  tangible  value  to  the  products  and  services  we  deliver  However. 
the\  are  necessarv  support  activities  that  must  be  perfomied  by  any  large  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  production  proces.ses  The  key.  therefore,  is  to  perfonn  them  as  sim- 
ply, inexpensivelv  and  quickly  as  possible  Expenditures  in  these  support  activities 
must  be  minimized  to  allow  the  highest  value  to  be  realized  hv  customers  of  GPO  s 
products  and  services. 

Automation  of  administrative  and  support  activities  will  lower  overhead  costs  and 
section  burdens,  reducing  the  costs  of  our  products  and  sen  ices  Todav .  as  nuich  as 
40"..  of  GPO  s  total  pavroll  dollars  are  spent  for  administrative  and  support  activities 
Through  a  program  of  system  and  procedural  simplification,  automation,  and 
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System  simplification  and  Continual  Quality  Improvement 


While  aulomalion  will  be  one  key  to  simplifying  GPO  s 
systems  and  procedures,  particularly  m  our  adminis- 
trative and  support  activities,  system  simplification 
also  >s  essential  We  tiave  let  too  many  things  get  loo 
complicated 

Everywhere  we  look  there  is  another  system,  many  of 
them  duplicating  parts  of  other  systems,  but  no  single 
system  doing  the  entire  job  Many  of  these  were  put  in 
place  when  something  went  wrong,  as  a  way  of  ensur- 
ing the  same  thing  would  not  happen  again  But  ours  -s 
a  human  business,  and  mistakes  will  occur  The  cost  of 
building  systems  and  procedures  that  try  to  ensure  that 


mistakes  will  not  happen  often  makes  the  cure  more 
expensive  than  the  disease  '  Having  learned  this  les- 
son, we  must  put  it  into  action,  pursuing  simplification 
with  a  vengeance 

While  mistakes  may  occur,  however,  simplification  for 
the  sake  of  saving  money  on  the  cure"  is  not  an 
excuse  for  allowing  mistakes  to  happen   The  key  to 
avoiding  mistakes  is  COI  or  Continual  Quality  Improve- 
ment GPO  must  put  in  place  a  system  of  total  quality 
management  which  ensures  that  all  employees  at  GPO 
recognize  their  roles  m  the  entirety  of  GPO  s  mission, 
and  bring  the  highest  quality  to  their  performance 


pnxiuctivitN  iiiiprovemeiiLs.  nur  jJiial  miM  be  to  achieve  Mi;nilicaiit  reducinms  in 
our  adininistratue  and  Mippnri  cosls, 

Finallv,  10  eiwire  that  lil'f )  is  .ls  re^poll^ive  :ls  povsihle  to  tecliiioliii;\  niodenii/ation 
needs,  our  capital  iiniMinent  program  is  heiiii;  enhanced  h\  .in  oni;oini;.  integrated, 
semi-annual  equipment  and  techiiolos;v  review  of  all  (ll'o  areas  This  proiiram  also 
h;is  implemented  procedures  to  focus  and  base  decisions  on  in-depth  anahsis. 
including  retuni  on  investment  and  cosibenehl  detenmnations  This  review  process 
will  ensure  active  manaj;ement  involvement  on  a  regular  basis  m  the  eilorls  to  mud- 
emizedl'o.  and  encourage  participation  at  all  levels  of  (il'o 


Organizational  Structure 


.\s  signiticantly  ;b  dl'i)  s  workforce,  training,  products  ;uid  stTvices.  technoiogv. 
hnancial  management,  facilities,  and  dhseinination  activities  mav  change,  the 
trulv  sigiiihcaiit  changes  will  occur  in  lil'i)  s  organisational  structure  These 
changes  will  empiiwer  the  other  changes  envisioned  in  our  hiture 

To  change  (il'o  into  an  organization  that  will  empower  us  to  accomplish  mir  mis- 
sion in  the  electronic  inlonnation  era.  several  strategies  need  to  be  deplovfd 

■  (iFO  must  chaiiiie  from  a  funcliimhtised  oniaiiiziilKm  li>  a  Jlexihie. 
ctislomerhased  iiniani:atum  The  kev  to  accomplishing  ihis  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  more  lluid.  integrated  structure 

■  CPO  s  inhoiise  proJuclion  aipncily  must  he  cimsnluldlvd  iimunJ  the 
needs  for  core  (ioieniment  injormiitioti  products  mid  sen  nv:  uilh  iis 
little  excess  ca[Hicit\  as  possible  \nv  e\cess  cap.icitv  ^hollld  be  tilled  with 
work  brought  in-house  onlv  if  dl'i)  s  total  cosLs.  including  eciinmnic  cnsts 
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such  as  idle  time,  compare  favorably  with  the  total  costs  of  commercial 
procurement. 

■  The  costs  of  our  adminislraliiv  and  support  activities  must  be 
reduced  Vilierever  appropriate,  they  must  be  placed  on  a  cost-compelilive 
basis  with  outside  vendors  of  the  same  services,  forcing  these  activities  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

■  GPOs  organizational  structure  must  be  simplified.  Both  the  number  of 
supervisor  and  the  layere  of  supervisory  control  need  to  be  reduced  We  must 
move  decision-making  authority  and  flexibility  as  close  to  the  actual  work 
as  possible. 

■  A  number  of  functions  presently  treated  as  separate  entities,  such  as 
quality  control  and  information  resource  services,  must  be  integrated 
effectiivly  throughout  GPOs  organization. 

Like  most  printing  organizations,  GPO  is  organized  by  functions,  such  as  typesetting, 
printing,  binding,  and  distribution.  While  these  can  be  effective  structures  in  a  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  operation,  they  will  not  be  an  effective  means  of  organizing 
GPO  as  an  integrated  information-processing  organization  We  need  to  establish  a 
customer-based  organization  whose  activities  are  targeted  at  the  development  of 
sophisticated  multiple-format  and  multiple-use  information  products  and  services. 

The  organizational  structure  that  GPO  needs  to  build  is  shown  in  Figure  3  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page.  There  are  several  things  about  this  organizational  structure 
that  are  distinctly  different  from  the  current  GPO  structure: 

■  The  structure  has  been  turned  upside  down  from  the  manner  in  which 
organization  charts  typically  are  presented.  To  make  it  clear  that  the  needs 
of  our  customers  must  drive  GPO,  our  customers  have  been  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  new  structure 

■  The  entire  organization  has  been  integrated  closely.  Instead  of  discrete  and 
separate  organizational  boxes  with  carefully  defined  upward  and  down- 
ward links,  each  area  of  the  new  structure  is  connected  directly  to  its  related 
areas.  This  depicts  the  teams,  working  closely  with  customers,  that  will  be 
needed  to  create,  replicate,  and  disseminate  the  information  products  and 
services  required  by  our  customers 

■  Administrative  and  support  activities,  which  normally  are  placed  at  the  top 
of  organizational  pyramids,  have  been  placed  at  the  bottom,  making  it 
clear  that  the  role  of  these  activitie  is  to  support — not  control — the 
customer-driven  activities  that  produce  GPOs  revenues. 
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Customers 
(Congressional  and  agency  customers,  and  Government  information  users) 


Expert  services/Customer  support/Product  and  service  procurement  activities 


Creation 
activities 


Replication 
activities 


Dissemination 
activities 


Administrative  and  support  activities 


Office  of  tfie  Public  Printer 


Figure  3.  Protected  GPO  organizational  structure 


In  the  structui^  presented  in  Figure  3.  diiwrtly  below  the  customers  are  our  expert 
services,  customer  support,  and  product  and  sen-ice  procurement  activities. 
We  anticipate  that  expert  services  will  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  GPO. 
This  area  will  employ  technical  peiM)nnel  who  will  represent  the  entirety  of  GPO's 
expertise.  This  group  of  technologists  will  work  closely  with  both  our  customers  and 
our  internal  product  and  service  activities,  interfacing  with  each  to  develop  the  opti- 
mum combination  of  creation,  replication,  and  dissemination  capabilities  for  each 
information  product  and  service. 

In  the  newly  structured  GPO,  our  product  and  service  procurement  activities  will  be 
integrated  with  customer  support  activities  and  expert  services.  Continuing  changes 
in  information  technology  will  require  a  much  closer  alignment  between  these  pro- 
curement activities  and  our  customers  than  has  existed  previously. 

Immediately  below  expert  services,  customer  support,  and  product  and  service  pro- 
curement activities  is  a  group  of  three  related  areas — our  internal  creation,  repli- 
cation, and  dissemination  activities.  Vihile  these  activities  previously  have  been 
performed  in  a  linear  fashion,  representing  a  logical  flow  of  information  through 
these  steps,  there  will  be  no  traditional  boundaries  between  them  in  our  new  struc- 
ture. The  absence  of  such  boundaries  is  purposeful,  indicating  the  flexible  and 
fluid  structure  of  all  three  activities. 

GPO's  present  production  divisions  will  be  consolidated  within  the  new  creation, 
replication,  and  dissemination  activities.  All  three  of  these  activities  will  be  tied 
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directly  to  our  expert  services,  customer  support,  and  product  and  service  procurement 
activities,  indicating  that  any  combination  of  these  services  can  and  will  be  used  in 
support  of  our  Congressional  and  agenq-  customers. 

The  next  group  represents  GPO's  administratii'e  and  support  activities.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  activities  is  lo  support  the  activities  above  them  in  the  new  organiza- 
tional structure,  providing  the  necessary  services  our  revenue-producing  activities 
require  in  order  to  perform  their  tasks  efficiently  and  effectively  It  is  not  the  role  of 
administrative  and  support  activities  to  control  GPO's  revenue-producing  activities. 
While  these  activities  provide  guidance,  management,  and  leadership,  their  role  is  to 
remove  obstacles  that  prevent  our  revenue-producing  activities  from  operating  at 
their  peak  performance  levels. 

Our  administrative  and  support  xtivities  need  to  be  reduced  systematically  with 
clearly  defined  goals  for  their  reduction  delineated  and  achieved  every  year.  A  man- 
aged program  consisting  of  defined  goals  and  measured  results  is  the  only  solution 
that  effectively  will  lower  the  administrative  and  support  overhead  placed  on  GPO's 


Focus  on  regional  operations 


While  the  specific  strategies  embodied  in  GPO/2001 
will  apply  equally  to  our  regional  pnnting  and  procure- 
ment operations,  there  are  several  strategies  that  are 
pertinent  to  our  regional  operations  which  need  to  be 
emphasized  separately; 

■  Because  of  the  geographical  dispersion  of  our 
customer  base  and  the  technological  changes 
occurnng  in  the  creation,  replication,  and  dissem- 
ination of  information  products  and  services,  it  is 
essential  that  expert  services  are  added  to  our 
regional  operations  to  assist  all  customers  with 
the  advances  in  information  technology  that  lie 
ahead. 

■  As  the  process  of  creation  and  dissemination 
becomes  increasingly  seamless,  satellite  opera- 
tions— similar  to  the  remote  operations  center 
recently  opened  by  GPO  at  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  facility  in  Atlantic  City.  Nj — will  be 
established  in  cooperation  with  customers  to 
support  specific  information  activities 

■  Anticipated  reductions  in  traditional  pnnt  procure- 
ment activity  will  have  a  mixed  impact  on  our 
regional  procurement  operations  Overall,  the 
number  of  field  procurement  personnel  can  be 


expected  to  be  reduced  commensurate  with  this 
reduction  in  procurement  activity   In  some 
cases,  this  will  result  in  smaller  procurement 
offices;  in  others,  it  will  result  in  the  need  to  close 
offices,  especially  those  that  have  been  tied 
directly  to  a  local  procurement  need  that  experi- 
ences a  significant  decline  In  still  other  cases, 
to  be  close  to  customers,  there  may  be  a  need  to 
open  new  satellite  offices  In  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  procurement  offices  likely  will 
decline. 

There  will  be  a  significant  consolidation  of  our 
regional  printing  plant  operations.  Because  of  the 
anticipated  reduction  in  demand  for  traditional 
pnnt  products,  as  tew  as  one  or  two  regional 
plants  will  remain,  each  strategically  located  to 
serve  the  broadest  geographical  dispersion  of 
customers 

Commensurate  with  the  increased  use  of  print- 
on-demand  technology,  xerographic  duplicating 
capabilities — as  well  as  increased  procurement 
of  print-on-demand  services — will  occur  through- 
out our  regional  locations,  most  often  in  concert 
with  specialized  customer  needs 
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revenue-producing  activities,  an  objective  that  must  be  realized  as  we  transform  GPO 
into  a  cost-competitive  organization. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  we  first  must  clarify  the  need  for  those  administrative 
and  support  activities  that  GPO  must  provide.  We  then  must  ensure  that  all  necessary 
administrative  and  support  activities  become  competitively  sound.  To  do  this,  we 
need  to  divide  these  necessary  administrative  and  support  activities  into  three 
groups: 

■  First  are  the  administratiiv  and  support  activities  which  can  be 
supported  through  chargebacks  at  cost-competitive  rates,  allowing 
these  activities  to  be  self-sufficient.  The  bulk  of  our  administrative  and 
support  activities,  such  as  Engineering  Services,  will  fall  into  this  group.  By 
allowing  GPO  operations  to  buy  competitively  if  an  outside  vendor  offers  a 
lower  combination  of  cost  and  value,  these  activities  will  have  to  become 
cost-competitive  or  face  elimination  in  favor  of  procurement,  ensuring  that 
the  lowest  costs  are  realized  for  GPO  and  our  customers. 

■  Next  are  those  actiiities  that  will  be  required,  but  may  not  be  support- 
able through  a  chargeback  system.  An  e.xample  of  this  might  be  Build- 
ing Services,  used  by  all  areas.  These  activities  still  must  be  placed  on  a  cost- 
competitive  basis  by  competing  with  outside  vendors  for  the  same  quality 
and  quantity  of  work. 

•  Last,  there  is  the  occasional  activity  that  is  required,  but  which  cannot 
be  made  self-sufficient  or  necessarily  cost-competitive  These  must  be 
segregated  from  overhead  allocations  and  placed  on  an  annual  appropri- 
ated funds  basis  instead  of  recovered  as  a  component  of  costs,  as  we  drive 
GPO  forward  to  become  cost-competitive. 

Finally,  at  the  very  bottom  of  GPO's  organizational  structure  will  be  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  the  Public  Printer,  consisting  of  the  offices  of  the  Public  Printer,  Con- 
gressional, Legislative,  and  Public  Affairs;  General  Counsel,  Administrative  Law 
Judge;  and  Inspector  General.  As  with  other  administrative  activities,  it  is  the  role  of 
these  offices  to  lead  and  support  our  revenue-producing  activities  in  meeting  GPOs 
mission  as  effectively  as  possible. 

There  are  as  many  as  eight  layers  of  management  and  supervision  separating  the 
Public  Printer  from  revenue-generating  personnel  today  As  we  rebuild  our  organi- 
zational structure,  the  number  of  layers  between  employees  and  management  must 
be  reduced  systematically. 
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Decision-making  authoriU',  flexibiliU',  and  responsibilit>'  must  be  moved  down  in 
the  organization.  While  some  mistakes  will  occur  because  of  this,  we  must  recognize 
that  mistakes  were  not  being  prevented  through  a  complex  system  of  approvals  and 
verifications  that  stripped  authority'  and  responsibiiiti,'  from  the  people  producing 
GPO's  products  and  ser\ices.  With  financial  responsibility  and  rewards  tied  directly  to 
perfomiance,  proper  decisions  increasingly  will  become  clear  at  all  levels  through- 
out GPO 

To  complete  our  organizational  strategies,  a  number  of  functions  currently  estab- 
lished as  distinct  organizations  must  be  reexamined  An  example  of  this  is  our  Office 
of  Information  Resources  Management  (OIR.M).  A  separate  OIRM  organization  made 
sense  in  an  environment  of  centralized  mainframes.  Today,  however,  distributed 
processing  and  local  area  networks  are  eliminating  the  need  to  segregate  this 
strength  from  the  areas  that  require  its  expertise  regularly.  Support  functions  like 
OIRM  need  to  be  examined  carefully  to  determine  what  level  of  integration  into  the 
entirety'  of  GPO  can  be  accomplished  to  better  serve  our  operations. 


Financial  Resources 


A  major  premise  of  GPO's  strategic  planning  effort  is  that  the  majority  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  achieve  our  goals  and  objectives  should  be  supplied  by  GPO  without 
significant  increases  in  appropriated  funds 

Funding  of  capital  expenditures  for  technology,  facilities,  and  equipment  should 
come  from  GPO's  revolving  fund  based  on  the  optimum  deplovment  of  all  GPO 
assets,  including  certain  real  estate  holdings  and  surplus  equipment  which  would 
become  available  for  sale  in  the  successful  consolidation  of  GPO  in  future  years. 
Combined  with  improved  working  capital  management  and  the  possible  use  of  time 
hnancing  for  certain  building-related  costs,  GPO's  revolving  fund  and  other  as.sets 
should  be  sufficient  to  execute  much  of  GPO's  strategic  vision 

While  the  underlying  assumption  of  GPO's  financial  plan  is  that  additional  appro- 
priations will  not  be  required  for  modernization,  limited  additional  appropriations 
will  be  required  in  the  short-term  (1993-96)  for  certain  non-recoverable  sums  to  be 
expended  on  non-capital  items,  such  as  temporary  increases  in  personnel  These 
additional  appropriations  will  be  necessary  to  allow  GPO  to  continue  the  production 
of  traditional  print  products  and  services  while  making  the  transition  to  electronic 
products  and  senices  A  conceptual  approximation  of  GPO's  appropriation  require- 
ments is  shown  in  Figure  4  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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FIgum  4.  Projected  long-term  relative  effects  of  transitior>  to  electronic 
products  and  services  on  GPO  appropriations 

Figure  4  illustrates  that  the  past  decade  has  seen  relatively  stable  appropriations 
(measured  in  current  dollars,  unadjusted  for  inflation)  for  both  Congressional 
printing  and  binding  (CP&B)  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  (S&E).  This  stabilit\  was  achieved  through  a  varietv-  of  factoR: 

■  Total  GPO  emplovTnent  declined  during  the  last  decade  by  26.7°b,  from 
6.891  in  1980  to  5,049  in  1990,  a  reduction  averaging  3  l°o  annually. 

■  Our  internal  value-added  productivity  (measured  as  revenues  less  the  costs 
of  purchased  printing,  paper,  materials,  and  supplies,  divided  by  total 
employment  to  calculate  productivity  peremplovee;  unadjusted  for  infla- 
tion) rose  by  59  5%.  from  $40."64  in  1980  to  S65,023  in  1990,  an  increase 
averaging  4  8%  annually  This  increase  offset  a  similar  rise  of  4^"b  annu- 
ally in  average  GPO  employee  wages  during  the  same  period  Both  of  these 
trends,  which  are  illustrated  in  Figure  5  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page, 
contributed  to  an  average  unit  cost  decrease  for  Congressional  printing  of 
0.4%  annually  during  the  past  decade. 

■  The  annual  printing  workload  from  Congress  declined  by  12.2%  over  the 
last  decade,  a  reduction  averaging  13%  annually. 

GPO's  net  rate  of  attrition  has  slowed  during  recent  years.  Further  attrition  to  GPO's 
workforce  would  impair  our  ability  to  perform  GPOs  mission,  and  no  longer  can  be 
depended  upon  to  help  achieve  the  overall  cost  stability  of  GPO  in  the  years  ahead. 
As  a  result,  while  productivity  gains  still  will  occur,  the  net  cost  of  traditional  GPO 
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prim  products— absent  substantial  changes  in  their  format  and  content — must  be 
expected  to  grow'  at  an  a\erage  rate  of  approximately  4.0"o  yeark.  about  the  same  as 
the  average  projected  rale  of  inflation.  The  projected  total  appropnations  required 
in  future  years — if  a  transition  to  electronic  products  and  ser\ices  is  not  made — are 
shown  by  the  solid  line  in  Figure  4.  which  illustrates  this  relatively  constant  upward 
incline  in  costs 


Viorkload  reductions  from  Congress  already  have  been  substantial  during  the  past 
dKade.  both  in  number  of  pages  processed  and  final  quantities  printed  While  some 
mmor  reductions  still  may  be  possible,  it  also  is  unlikely  they  will  be  sufficient  to 
halt  the  overall  cost  increases  in  traditional  print  products  projected  in  Figure  4 

However,  a  transilion  to  electronic  products  and  senices — accompanied  by  an 
aggressiiv  effort  to  reinfent.  reexamine,  and  redesign  traditional  print  prod- 
ucts— would  allow  considerable  sarings  orer  the  projected  costs  of  tradi- 
tional print  products  to  be  realized  This  is  illustrated  b\  the  dotted  line  in  Figure 
4.  which  sho«^  the  combined  future  appropnations  required  for  electronic  and  tra- 
ditional pnni  prixiucts  and  services,  and  dissemination  activities 

While  there  will  be  a  requirement  for  additional  appropriations  in  the  shon-temi  to 
support  multiple  formats,  the  proiected  savings  from  the  transition  to  electronic 
products  and  senices  will  be  substantial.  .\  vanety  of  factors  could  then  be  expected 
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figure  5.  Comparative  growth  in  GPO  wages  arid  productivity  per  employee 
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to  converge,  once  again  producing  stability'  in  the  cost  of  Congressional  and  otiier 
information  products  and  services: 

■  Despite  the  need  for  a  short-term  increase  in  appropriations  in  1993-96. 
some  reduction  in  overall  (IPO  employment  from  its  present  level  of  approx- 
imately S.OOO  to  about  4.500  will  occur.  This  reduction  can  be  accom- 
plished only  lhn)ugh  the  transition  to  electronic  products  and  ser^ices. 

■  The  print  replication  prnress  will  be  phased  out  for  some  prtxlucts.  IX  hile 
print  will  not  disappear.  It  will  be  possible  through  electronic  products  and 
senices  to  disseminate  needed  infomiaiion  quickly,  and  subsequently  repli- 
cate those  print  pnxiucts  that  are  needed  in  a  more  cost-effective  manner 
with  extended  delivery  schedules. 

■  Tlie  cosLs  of  electronic  creation,  replication,  and  dissemination  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  decline 

■  \  variety  of  means,  including  traditional  print,  print-on-demand,  and 
;Lssorted  electronic  infomiaiion  technologies,  will  be  used  to  niininiize  the 
total  delivers  costs  of  products  and  sen  ices 

K  number  of  additional  financial  strategies  also  will  he  deployed  by  (IPO: 

■  An  aggressiie  effort  to  heller  manage  our  uorking  aipilal  assels.  such 
:ls  receivables  ;uid  inventories,  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  our  working  cap- 
ital cTcle  and  needs.  incre;Lsing  the  c;b.h  portion  of  dPO's  revolving  fund 
avaihible  for  c;ipital  ImprovenienLs  to  equipment  and  facilities 

■  GPO  must  change  its  methods  of  recoi-ering  aists.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  employ  all-inclusive  average  rates  and  standard  |H*rceniages,  we  need 
to  establish  lee-bised  pncing  schedules  specific  to  required  serlces 

■  Fiindiimenlal  changes  to  our  pricing  methods  must  he  made  to  change 
(iPO  from  an  :ictual  cost  pricing  structure  to  an  expected  cost,  or  customer- 
based,  pricing  structure 

CrPO  currentlv  uses  ;in  actual  cost  system  However,  this  s\steni  atlecls  what  things 
actually  cost  on  an  historical  b:isis.  and  not  what  they  should  cost  on  a  current 
basis  In  contraNt.  there  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  an  expected  co\t  s\vtem: 

■  By  carefully  segregating  and  measuring  idle  time,  as  well  as  wx'-te  and 
spoilage,  an  expected  cost  system  will  eiKible  us  to  focus  our  efforb  on  the 
m;uuigement  of  these  cnicial  factors  in  our  operations. 

■  It  will  charge  properk  for  forced  idle  time  and  excess  c;ipacit\.  xs  well  xs  any 
special  services  tliat  are  required  separately. 
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■  It  will  facilitate  our  change  to  accurate,  advance,  firm  estimates  and  cost 
updates  as  changes  occur,  and  will  speed  billing  to  customers 

■  It  will  not  penalize  optimum  utilization. 

We  also  must  change  to  pricing  conventions  that  are  customer-based  Prices  must  be 
expressed  in  uniLs  that  customers  relate  to  their  own  organizations  and  needs  Vie 
must  adapt  to  our  customers  Our  pricing  conventions  need  to  reflect  a  fixed  cost  to 
create  the  first  unit(s),  a  second  fixed  cost  to  replicate  the  first  copy(ies),  and  a  vari- 
able cost  for  replicating  multiple  copies  thereafter.  Surcharges  need  to  be  determined 
accurate!)  to  reflect  the  added  costs  of  providing  varying  service  levels,  and  customers 
need  to  be  advised  so  that  they  can  make  their  decisions  on  a  fully  informed  basis, 
understanding  the  cost  implications  of  their  alternatives. 

Price  reductions  for  optional  work  performed  by  customers  also  must  be  determined 
so  that  they  can  make  informed  decisions  to  participate  in  portions  of  GPOs 
creation  process  and  save  vital  budget  dollars.  Costs  for  crews  and  equipment  kept 
standing  idle — in  a  state  of  readiness,  such  as  on  weekends — must  be  charged  in 
full  to  customers,  and  not  averaged  in  with  other  costs. 


A  fee -based  pricing  schedule  that  correctly  portrays  the  costs  of  various  sen- 
ices  required  by  customers,  expressed  in  customer  terminology  and  units 
wherever  possible,  and  augmented  with  accounting  and  management  reports 


Measuring  results 


As  we  redesign  our  systems  to  measure  results,  we 
must  identify  our  cntical  success  factors,  tangible  cus- 
tomer units,  and  tangible  business  units 

Eacfi  area  of  GPO  needs  to  identify,  and  continuously 
monitor,  tfie  several  factors  tfiat  critically  determine 
tfieir  performance  Every  organization  and  function 
have  sucfi  critical  factors  Often,  they  are  units  of  out- 
put, quality  of  product,  and  timeliness  of  delivery   For 
some,  they  are  units  of  input  measunng  the  incoming 
flow  of  work  We  need  to  track  these  critical  factors  in 
each  area  and  use  them  to  monitor,  adjust,  and  improve 
our  performance  continuously. 

Similarly,  GPO  needs  to  isolate  the  services  we  per- 
form for  our  customers  as  tangible  customer  units. 
These  express  the  products  and  services  in  terminol- 
ogy useful  to  our  customers  In  some  cases,  such  as 
the  price  of  a  publication,  the  unit  is  obvious  In  others, 
the  unit  IS  not  as  obvious  and  will  require  considerable 
interaction  with  our  customers  to  determine  Once  iden- 


tified, the  cost  of  these  units  must  be  monitored  accu- 
rately Efforts  need  to  be  concentrated  on  reducing  the 
costs  of  these  units  through  a  constant  program  of 
reinvention  and  product  and  service  improvement  in 
partnership  with  our  customers 

Finally.  GPO  needs  to  make  the  same  determination  of 
tangible  business  units  for  our  internal  administrative 
and  support  activities.  We  need  to  know  that  it  costs  x 
dollars  to  process  a  personnel  action,  to  process  a  |0b 
order,  or  to  process  a  procurement  action  And  we  need 
to  track  these  costs  accurately,  continually  improving 
our  processes  until  the  costs  of  these  tangible  busi- 
ness units  are  the  lowest  possible  that  can  be  paid  for 
the  activities  they  represent. 

Only  by  identifying,  measuring,  and  constantly 
Improving  our  critical  success  factors,  tangible  cus- 
tomer units,  and  tangible  business  units  in  all  areas  of 
our  organization,  will  we  succeed  in  our  goal  of  making 
GPO  truly  cost-competitive 
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that  profide  customers  uilh  a  clear  picture  of  llieir  activity,  is  ll>e  soUitum  ue 
must  implement. 

Another  example  of  the  improvements  a  fee-based  pricing  schedule  will  bring  can  be 
found  in  our  procurement  operations,  where  we  use  percentage  fees  to  recover  the 
cost  of  services  rendered.  Subject  to  minimunis  and  a  cap.  these  fees  recover  the  cost 
of  our  procurement  operations  as  a  whole.  However,  because  these  fees  average  all 
services  together,  some  services  are  under- recovered  while  others  are  nver-recovered 
Instead,  we  need  to  examine  e;ich  service  provided  closely,  and  cost  and  price  each 
one  separately  so  that  customers  properly  pay  for  each  quantifiable  service  rendered 

Vtithout  these  changes,  customers  will  find  (IPO  to  be  non-conipetitive  in  ,i  variety 
of  products  and  services  where,  in  fact,  we  are  competitive.  Our  pricing  [uethods  must 
not  distort  our  competitiveness,  .additionally,  thev  must  be  altered  to  a  user:fnendly 
system  that  provides  customers  with  clearer  choices  and  an  abilitv  to  see  the  true 
consequences  of  their  decisions. 


Facilities 


GPO's  present  central  office  facilities  are  re:Lsonably  well-suited  to  iradilional  print 
technologies  However.  (JPO's  \>i;Lshington.  DC.  area  operations  occupv  a  consider- 
able amount  of  space,  consisting  of  more  than  1  S  million  square  feet  at  the  central 
office  complex,  with  another  ^OO.OtX)  square  feel  of  space  rented  in  the  intiropolitan 
area — a  total  of  over  2.2  million  square  feet.  This  amount  of  space  is  excessive  to 
OPtJ's  planned  consolidation  of  traditional  print  operations  and  our  transition  to 
electronic  products  and  services. 

While  a  number  of  possibilities  exist  for  the  opiinuim  use  of  (IPOs  buildings  and 
l;uid.  the  best  solution  appears  to  be  the  construction  of  a  new  facility  for  (IPO  on 
the  land  GPO  is  acquiring  next  to  our  present  facility.  .\  preliminarv  calculation 
indicates  that  a  building  of  about  ^)()0.000  square  feet,  plus  underground  parking 
facilities,  could  be  constructed  to  house  the  majoritv  of  (IPO  s  central  operations. 

Our  current  Building  1  (completed  in  190.^.  consisting  of  approximatelv  ^OO.OtX) 
square  feel)  and  Building  2  (19,^0.  2-tO.(K)0  square  feet)  would  be  retained  Th^.^e 
buildings — (iPO's  oldest  and  most  historic  structures — would  be  bndged  to  the  new 
structure,  satisfying  the  balance  of  CiPo's  space  nwds 

OPOs  existing  Building  3  (1940.  600.000  square  feet)  and  our  Building  -t  ware- 
house (1938.  160.000  square  feet)  would  be  sold,  along  with  our  existing  parking 
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areas,  so  that  CDiistriictlon  of  a  new  facilm  reiwniahK  could  he  e\|K'Cled  to  he  a  self- 
funded  proiect 

I  nder  this  planned  useof  (IPd's  real  estate  holdinjjs  CPd  will  dephn  a  nuniherof 
strategies 

■  An  approfmatv  iwu  facilily  mil  he  designed 

■  Buildings  I  and  2  uilt  he  renovated  lo  alloii  Iheir  pro[>er  functioning 
as  fmrt  of  an  integrated  neu  facility 

•  As  many  administrative  and  light  maniificluring  o/ierations  as  fxissi- 
ble  uill  he  moved  into  Buildings  I  and  2  to  consolidate  space  prior  to 
the  constmclion  of  a  neu  facility 

■  I  nion  Center  Plaza  perstmnel  uill  he  relocated  to  the  central  office 
complex  hy  IVH 

■  To  the  maximum  extent  possihle.  all  other  \Xashinglon.  UC  area 
o/ieralitins  uill  he  relocated  to  the  central  office  complex 

■  Projects  to  remnale  or  improve  Buildings  .J  or  4  uill  he  curtailed 
during  the  development  and  construction  of  the  neu  facility,  except 
those  that  are  vital  lo  the  safety  and  integrity  (f  these  structures 

There  are  other  options  to  consider  thai  niighl  optimize  the  \alue  and  use  of  our 
real  estate  holdiii(;s 

■  The  hind  preseniK  being  acquired  could  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  usi'd  to 
renovate  Buildings  1. 1.  .i  and  ^  .A  preliiiiinap.  evaluation  indicates,  hcw- 
e\er.  that  the  proceeds  of  sucii  a  .sale  would  not  be  sufhcient  to  allow  a  full 
reiKnation  of  the  existing  structures,  .Moreiner.  barring  the  construction  of 
a  .separate  parking  facilm  to  sene  GI'd.  this  option  would  require  that  exist- 
ing open  land  areas  be  retained  for  parking  .\ii\  construction  of  a  parking 
facilm  would  further  deplete  the  proceeds  of  such  a  sale, 

■  GPO  could  be  relocated,  and  iLs  existing  real  estate  holdings  sold  While  this 
IS  an  option,  it  ma\  not  be  desirable  Relocation  of  GPO  would  move  us 
further  awa\  from  Congress  aiid  the  agency  customers  we  sene 

■  Building  .V  which  is  the  strongest  load-bearing  building  on  GPo  s  site, 
could  be  extended,  and  a  parking  facilm  added  Buildings  1.  2.  and  -i.  and 
the  land  we  are  acquiring  presentK  would  be  sold  However,  a  pR-hminap. 
e\aluation  shows  that  because  of  the  historic  nature  of  Building  1.  il.s 
inclusion  in  such  a  sale  would  bring  lower  proceeds  than  would  be  acquired 
to  reiunate  and  extend  Building  h  In  addition,  a  parking  extension  would 
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result  in  insufficient  space  to  allow  Crl'o  to  hrini;  our  local  area  satellite 
operations  back  into  the  Distnct  of  Coluniliia. 

tacti  of  these  options  will  continue  to  he  evaluated  m  the  cnininn  months  in  the 
tactical  plan  covering  our  Facilities-  | 

Legislative  Environment 

(il'O  s  future  mission  hts  within  the  legislative  intent  of  the  public  printing  and 
d(xunients  statutes  of  Title  -h  of  the  I  nited  States  Code  However,  these  statutes, 
which  date  back  to  IS4S.  need  a  number  of  technical  updates  A  (il'i)  lej;islati\e 
proposal  h-.LS  heen  advanced  that  would  make  these  chan;;es.  This  pmposal  would: 

■  promote  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating!  to  the  production,  procurement, 
and  dissemination  of  ('roveniment  information  products  and  senices. 

■  elimm.ite  duplication  of  effort,  reducms;  expenditures  and  promoiiiif; 
economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  efficient  .ind  effective 
operation  of  the  Ciovemment's  information  functions.  ,iiid 

■  provide  for  the  utilization  of  electronic  information  iecliiioloi;ies  in  the 
dissemination  of  (loventment  infonnation  products  .md  setMces 

.M  the  s;uiie  tune,  while  reaffinmni'  the  centralization  of  Federal  printing;  and  of  the 
procurement  of  infonnation  products  and  services  tliroiii;hout  the  Federal  (loveni- 
menl.  ('.oni;ress  mav  wish  to  ex^imme  .ind  debate  related  issues  that  :iltect  ill'o  and 
the  (iovemment  information  communitv.  such  as: 

■  Should  the  Public  Printer  serve  a  fixed  miniimim  lenn'  Frequent  chan:;es 
in  the  head  of  the  agencv  will  make  strategic  plans  dilticiilt  to  implement 
and  achieve. 

■  Presently.  Title  +4  requires  that  both  the  Public  Printer  and  Depim  Public 
Printer  are   practical  printer[sl  and  vet^  in  the  art  of  bookbindin)>  '  Vs 
CPO  continues  Its  transition  to  electn)nic  products  and  si-rvices.  these  quali- 
fications may  prove  counterproductive. 

■  .Xny  inherent  contradictions  between  the  BpMiks  Act  and  Title  -i-k.  and  how 
thev  both  relate  to  the  rapidiv  increxsing  role  of  technolni,'\  m  mfonnation 
creation,  replication,  and  dissemination,  should  be  resolved 
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As  with  other  GPO  activities,  significant  changes  will  occur  in  our  dissemination 
activities  The  central  change  that  will  most  affect  GPO's  dissemination  activities  is 
the  gradual  development  and  implementation  of  an  electronic  dissemmation 
capahilit}-  that  will  best  ser^e  the  needs  of  our  customers  This  capabilitv  will  consist 
of  three  basic  elements: 

■  Fl.W.  for  Federal  ISformation  Directory,  a  comprehensive  Federal 
information  product  and  sen  ice  locator  s}stem: 

■  SEW.  for  Satellite  Electronic  Setuork  Dissemination,  a  daily  satellite- 
based  dissemination  of  information  products  and  sen  ices:  and 

■  ISTEH^CT.  an  interactive  on-line  electronic  communication  capa- 
bility. 

FlM)  will  be  a  universal  index  to  all  Government  infomiation  products  and  senices. 
incorporating  other  directories  that  already  exist  or  are  created  subseqiienth .  Such 
an  index  has  long  been  needed,  and  fits  within  GPOs  current  .statuton  auth()rit\  for 
indexing  and  cataloging. 

Combined  with  our  continued  distribution  of  products  that  remain  in  traditional 
pnnt  fomiaLs.  SKM)  will  fulfill  GPO's  respnnsibilit\  to  distribute  electronic  infomia- 
tion products  and  services  to  the  depositon  libraries  It  also  will  be  available  to  other 
customers  on  a  subscription  basis.  At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  multiplicit\  of 
depositor,  library  locations  that  need  to  be  reached,  and  their  diverse  geographical 
dispersion,  satellite  dissemination  appears  to  be  the  optimum  and  most  cost-effective 
means  of  distribution.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the  utili;;ation  of  other  means  of 
dissemination  in  combination  with — or  in  place  of — satellite  dissemination  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  more  cost-effecti\e  and  efficient 

With  SK.M).  each  receiving  site  would  require  a  receiving  station.  This  station  would 
be  linked  to  a  computer  on  which  the  transmission  would  be  stored  when  received. 
Infomiation  on  the  daily  satellite  transmission  would  have  prefixes  identif\iiig  its 
category  and  exact  nature.  Through  their  recei\ing  stations,  depositon  libraries 
would  be  able  to  control  (and  even  alter  daily )  their  receipt  of  infomiation  to  meet 
their  exact  needs. 
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36 GPO/2001:  Vision  for  a  New  Millennium 


Integrated  processing  system 


An  Integrated  processing  system  presently  under  ■  a  change  in  subscriptions  from  a  periodic  to  a 

development  will  make  many  vital  changes  in  how  we  standing  order  basis:  and 

serve  users  of  Government  information  products  and  ■   increased  accountability  and  results-based  per- 

services.  Among  these  changes  are:  formance  measures  for  all  segments  of  our  dis- 

■  the  establishment  of  an  individual  account  num-  semination  activities. 

ber  for  each  customer:  Each  of  these  changes  is  designed  specifically  to 

■  billing  of  transactions  as  Ihey  are  shipped  to  make  the  use  of  our  dissemination  activities  easier  for 
these  accounts  (many  of  which  will  be  prepaid  libranes.  businesses,  and  members  of  the  public  who 
deposit  accounts  or  credit  card  authorizations):  depend  upon  them 


Vtliiie  that  portion  of  the  transmission  containing  items  of  cuirent  interest  and 
upcoming  information  to  be  disseminated  would  always  be  downloaded  (in  effect, 
serving  as  a  unilateral  bulletin  board),  among  the  receiving  flexibilities  would  be: 

■  an  abilitv-  to  receive  and  download  the  entire  transmission; 

■  an  ability  to  select  from  the  transmission,  receiving  only  those  portions  rele- 
vant to  the  receiver's  needs,  by  setting  in  advance  the  categories  and  nature 
of  information  to  be  received;  and 

•  an  ability  to  receive  and  edit  the  entire  transmission  (or  preselected  portions 
thereof),  and  then  interactively  preview  and  accept  only  the  information 
the  itceiver  wishes  to  retain. 

Once  received,  the  daily  satellite  download  would  be  available  on  terminals  or  work- 
stations, and  across  any  local  area  network  the  depository  library  has  in  place  to 
provide  access  for  its  patrons. 

SEND  will  increase  the  amount  of  information  available  to  depository  library 
patrons  and  dramatically  improve  its  timeliness  It  also  will  allow  an  expansion  of 
the  number  of  depository  libraries  because  the  costs  of  CPOs  Depository  Library  Pro- 
gram would  not  increase  substantially  if  additional  information  is  retained  by  the 
libraries,  or  additional  sites  receive  the  satellite  transmission  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  manner  in  which  the  costs  of  the  Program's  present  paper  and  microfiche 
dissemination  system  are  incurred. 

Depository  libraries  would  manage  the  information  they  receive,  with  the  libraries 
providing  public  access  to  the  information  through  print-on-demand  capabilities, 
or  the  provision  of  electronic  user  access  on  terminals  and  research  assistance  to 
patrons. 
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V;hi!e  some  libraries  may  choose  lo  manage  historical  information  storage  them- 
selves, moving  information  off-line  as  required,  other  libraries  nia\  not  To  seae 
these  need^  and  those  of  the  general  public,  GPO  will  have  available  historical  elec- 
tronic files  in  foniiats  such  as  CD-ROM.  allowing  libraries  to  purge  their  on-line 
electronic  s\-stenis  regularly 

SEND  would  be  available  also  to  private  subscribers  who  purchase  this  new  serkice 
through  GPO's  Sales  Program  B\  purchasing  the  same  receiving  equipment  that 
will  be  required  of  any  depositori,  library,  and  by  paying  a  nominal  annual  fee 
(from  which  depositor\  libraries  would  be  exempt),  infomiation  users  would  be  able 
to  receive  the  full  satellite  download  of  information  offered  through  SKMi  on  the 
same  daily  basis  I'sing  the  same  editonal  capability  on  the  download.  the\  also 
would  be  able  customize  their  transmission  to  their  needs. 

However,  recognizing  that  many  infomiation  users  mav  not  want  to  incur  the 
initial  investment  in  the  receiving  equipment  or  an  annual  access  fee,  the  infomia- 
tion in  the  download  would  be  stored  at  GPu  and  also  made  available  on  INTKKACT, 
This  system  would  allow  a  wider  audience  of  Covemment  infomiation  users  to  make 
use  of  the  electronic  database  on  an  a.s-needed  basis 

l.\TKR.-\CT  will  be  a  service  of  GPO  s  Sales  Program,  In  effect,  IVTKRMT  will  make  an 
histonc  change  in  GPO  s  general  information  dissennnation  activities  b\  allowing 
tliem  to  become  bilateral,  or  interactive,  rather  than  unilateral  as  the\  are  todav 
INTKK.ACT  will  provide  on-line  access  to  the  database  of  infomiation  products  and 
serMces  residing  at.  or  available  through.  GPO. 

The  costs  for  acces.sing  INTKR\CT  would  consist  of  connect  charges  and  a  nominal 
access  charge  calculated  to  recover  costs  sufficient  to  make  the  serMce  self-sustaining 
There  would  be  several  possibilities  for  the  billing  of  these  costs: 

■  For  regular  GPO  customerr-  with  standing  deposit  or  pre-approved  billing 
accounts,  a  chargeback  against  that  account  would  be  initiated  b\  the  svs- 
tem  Customers  would  incur  their  own  telecommunication  costs  for  con- 
nect time,  with  a  charge  to  their  GPO  accounts  made  only  for  access  lime, 

■  For  customers  without  standing  accounts,  access  could  be  accomplished 
through  a  900  number  earning  a  standard  charge  for  both  leieconimuiii- 
cations  connect  charges  (computed  as  an  expected  average  cost  from  all 
calling  points)  and  access  charges 

In  addition,  many  SEND  subscribers  mav  not  wish  to  maint;un  the  downloaded 
infomiation  on  an  ongoing  basis  These  subscnbers.  for  purposes  of  research  or  to 
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Expanded  products  and  services  in  GPO's  Sales  Program 


The  new  services  described  in  this  section  will 
expand  the  information  dissemination  activities  of 
GPO  s  Sales  Program  dramatically,  and  will  include: 

■  SEND,  the  same  daily  satellite  transmission  to  the 
Depository  Library  Program,  available  to  Govern- 
ment or  private  customers  who  want  to  regularly 
obtain  the  full  information  download  with  the  same 
abilities  to  control  the  receipt  of  information  lor 
their  own  purposes. 

■  INTERACT,  an  interactive  database  of  information 
products  and  services  available  through  lelecoin- 


munication  modem  ports  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 

information  users  for  irregular  use  or  research. 

a  variety  of  electronic  products  offered  through 

INTERACT  to  minimize  the  costs  of  downloading 

extensive  files; 

electronic  products  in  various  formats: 

print  on-demand  products. 

traditional  print  products,  and 

increased  access  to  Government  information 

products  and  services  through  bookstores  and 

additional  distribution  points 


jjain  access  to  infoniiation  they  may  have  othiwise  excluded  from  their  iinmial 
daily  tr;uiMiiission.  also  would  be  .ible  to  access  IMKR.VCT  .in  :t  v/parate  service 
through  aiiy  regular  telecomiiuinicalioiib  modem 

Because  the  costs  of  downloading  a  sizeahle  file  mii;lit  he  suhsiantiai.  uy.'^  would 
have  the  option  of  having  the  file  created  electronically  at  (ll'O  and  sent  in  the  for- 
mat of  their  choice  (il'O  would  have  standard  fomials  :tvail:ihle.  such  :l-  disks,  tape, 
and  eventually — ;ls  the  cost  hecomes  a'Xsonable — indiMdually  written  Cli-KfiM  s. 
This  would  minimize  connect  time  and  access  costs  to  users  at  their  discretion  Costs 
for  the  media  and  cre:ilion  time  would  he  calculated  for  iiseis  h\  the  >\stem  at  the 
time  they  placed  their  orders,  and  automatically  charged  to  iheir  :iccounLs 

Besides  downloading  the  infoniiation.  or  receiving  it  in  an  electronic  lormal  of 
their  ptvfervnce.  users  would  be  ;ible  to  request  that  print -on -den  land  products  he 
sent  to  them  \gain.  charges  would  he  computed  by  the  s\stem  at  the  time  of  order 
:md  automatically  charged  to  their  account  Of  coup>e.  online  users  alyi  would  be 
;ible  to  print  directly  on  their  own  devices  from  the  system  without  any  :idduional 
charge,  except  for  the  connect  lime  and  access  charges  required  during  printing 

Finally,  (il'o  would  continue  to  operate  its  telephone  and  mail  order  hilhllnient 
operations,  offering  a  wide  vanetv  of  electronic.  |)riiit-nii-deiiiaiul.  and  tniditinnal 
print  products 


Bookstores 


Cura-nllv.  dlMi  has  1^  iKMikstorvs  locali'd  around  the  coimtrv  (^oinenieiit  ;lcc^^s  to 
these  l>oiiksloro  bv  the  general  public  is  liam|H'Rtl  h\  the  bro:id  gii)gr:iphK;tl  diN|>er- 
slon  of  they;  stores  If  the  (ioienimeiil  is  serious  about  making  inlonnaiion  products 
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and  senices  more  accessible,  it  must  expand  its  outreach  through  bookstores  and 
other  means  A  number  of  strategies  to  accomplish  this  should  be  utilized  in  combi- 
nation: 

■  Additional  GPO  bookstores  should  be  opened,  where  it  can  be  deter- 
mined that  a  GPO  bookstore  can  be  successful  Jinancially. 

■  Expanded  discounts,  and  other  policies  more  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral publishing  industry,  should  be  implemented  to  encourage  greater 
display  and  handling  of  Government  titles  in  private  bookstores. 

■  Some  GPO  bookstores  should  be  absorbed  by  the  private  bookstore 
industry,  in  effect  creating  general  bookstores  with  extensive  Govern- 
ment selections  in  their  imvntories. 

■  Print-on-demand  capabilities  should  be  introduced  into  GPO  book- 
stores, private  bookstores,  and  other  outlets  such  as  libraries — and 
possibly  other  Government  information  outlets  like  Federal  Informa- 
tion Centers.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  offices,  and  perhaps  even 
Post  Offices — to  make  Government  information  products  and  services 
widely  accessible. 

■  ISTERACT  terminals  should  be  installed  in  GPO  bookstores,  private 
bookstores,  and  other  outlets,  again  making  Government  information 
products  and  senices  accessible  to  people  without  their  own  elec- 
tronic transmission  capabilities. 

Conceivably,  the  number  of  locations  through  which  Government  information 
products  and  services  could  be  made  available  will  increase  significanth  in  the  years 
ahead  A  task  of  this  importance  must  include  the  participation  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  private  bookstore  and  information  sector  industries  to  be 
successful. 
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GPO/2001:  A  few  final  thoughts 


First,  to  calm  any  concerns  some  people  who  have  just  finished  reading  this  vision 
may  have,  let  us  repeat  one  of  the  central  and  underlying  themes  of  the  precedmg 
pages — in  the  future. 

While  much  of  this  vision  calls  for  dramatic  change,  do  not  forget  that  there  is  time 
in  which  to  phase  in  its  changes.  Don't  overlook  the  fad  that  much  of  the  change 
will  be  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary.  Realize  that  we  will  all  have  time  in  this 
process  to  acclimate  ourselves  to  the  future. 

This  document  also  only  reflects  our  limited  vision  There  is  a  great  deal  of  partici- 
pation in  refining  this  vision  to  follow  There  are  the  tactical  plans,  each  of  which 
will  ex;imine  and  make  the  final  determinations  with  regard  to  each  element  of  this 
vision.  .\nd.  there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  comments  that  will  follow,  all  of 
which  will  need  to  be  evaluated. 

Remember  that,  'the  best  way  to  predict  the  future  is  to  invent  the  future,"  a  quota- 
tion attributed  to  .\lim  Kay.  an  Apple  Fellow  and  an  individual  quite  dedicated  to 
changes  to  the  future  of  infomiation. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  about  to  discover,  perhaps  to  their  suqirise.  that  the 
people  who  constitute  C.PO  todav  and  in  its  future  are  among  the  most  inventive 
people  who  ever  touched  information. 

It  looks  to  be  :in  exciting  future  ;is  we  reach  out  together  to  a  new  millennium. 


The  United  States  Government  Printing  Office 

Advancing  infonnation  in  the  electronic  information  era 
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GPO/2001:  The  implementation  process  ahead 

Tlu'  work  of  till'  months  ahead  will  be  the  dt'vt'lupim'iii  of  a  do/.iMi  and  a  half  lacti- 
cal  plans  thai  will  allow  the  strategic  vision  of  (ll'o  to  k'  refined  and  rvalized  A  brief 
description  of  each  of  these  tactical  plans  appears  in  Figure  b  on  the  iieM  two  pages 

During  the  week-s  ahead,  teams  will  be  fonned  to  develop  the  tactical  plans  required 
These  plans  vmII  identify  the  ke\  steps  that  must  be  taken  and  tasks  that  must  be 
completed  to  accomplish  (ll'Os  future  mission,  and  will  set  forth  the  specific  time- 
tables b\  which  these  specific  steps  and  tasks  must  be  concluded 

As  the  tactical  plans  are  hnished,  the\  will  be  condensed  and  combined  into  a  final 
Strategic  Plan,  entitled  Blueprint  for  a  Sett  MilU'iiiiivw  This  Hlucpriiit  also  will 
be  distributed  to  provide  each  of  us  with  a  clear  idea  of  where  \ve  are  heading,  so  thai 
we  can  all  nnitualK  understand  the  challenges  thai  lie  ahead,  prepare  for  tlieiii 
together,  and  accomplish  our  future  together. 

We  liken  this  process  to  planning  a  trip  The  document  \ou  are  holding  seb>  out  the 
destination  we  plan  to  reach,  and  illustrates  mam  of  the  things  we  will  see  when  we 
reach  it  But  our  exact  travel  route  Ikls  vet  to  be  decided  The  tactical  plans  will  make 
thesi'  detemiinalions  and  provide  us  with  a  scliedule  thai  ensure^  we  reach  our  desti- 
nation on  a  timeh  basis  The  documeni  vou  are  holding  is  perhaps  best  described  ;ln 
the  travel  brochure  The  tactical  plans  which  will  comprise  our  final  Strategic  Plan. 
m  Blueprint,  will  become  our  maps  and  itinerary 


FinalK.  we  ha\e  indicated  thai  moving  (iPO  into  the  next  millennium  will  be  a  par- 
ticipative process  To  encourage  this,  we  are  asking  those  who  read  this  to  ofter  us 
\our  feedback 

Ple:Lse  send  \our  commenLs  directh  to 
I)eput\  Public  Printer 
Stop:  DP 

IS  GdVKKNMKNT  PKINTINC.  OFFICK 
Washington.  DC.    2(»401 
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TACTICAL  PLAN 
Human  Resources 


J 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


1.  WorMorce/slatfing  plan 

2.  Workforce/environment  plan 

3.  Worktorce/compensalion  plan 

4.  Workforce'parlicipation  plan 


Determine  key  recruitmenl  goals,  decide  how 
GPO  will  atlracl  and  acquire  Ihe  talent  we  need  to 
realize  our  future,  determine  changes  needed  to 
position  classification  systems 

Determine  key  changes,  innovations,  and  flexi- 
bilities required  by  changing  workforce 

Identify  the  methods  by  which  GPO  will  become 
cost-competitive  how  our  performance  will  be 
measured,  and  the  appropriate  compensation 
and  gain-sharing  rewards  required 

Redefine  suggestion  systems  and  establish 
Product  Improvement  Teams  to  build  involvement 
and  participation  in  Ihe  continual  improvement  of 
GPO  s  products  and  services 


Training 


5.     Training  plan 


Products  and  Services 


Determine  impact  on  present  workforce,  develop 
and  implement  plans  to  empower  GPO  workforce 
to  gain  ihe  skills  required  tor  our  future 


6      Traditional  products  plan 


Determine  improvements  and  changes  required  m 
traditional  print  products,  determine  optimum 
standard  product  formats,  sizes,  and  uses,  con- 
solidate existing  production  capacity,  reduce  idle 
time,  simplify  workflow  and  operations 


7     Congressional  electronic  products  and 
services  plan 


8-     Other  electronic  products  and 
services  plan 


9.     Electronic  dissemination  plan 


In  partnership  with  Congressional  customers, 
develop  and  implement  new  electronic  and  print- 
on-demand  products  and  services  to  serve  Con- 
gress, completing  the  transition  to  an  electronic 
RECORD  by  1993  and  other  publications  by  1996 

In  partnership  with  Executive  and  Judicial 
branch  customers,  develop  and  implement  new 
electronic  and  print-on-demand  products  and 
services  to  serve  their  needs,  determine  stand- 
ards for  products  and  services 

Develop  and  implement  an  electronic  dissemina- 
tion capability  to  serve  depository  libranes  and 
otfier  information  users 


figure  6    lac  heal  plans  required.  GPO/2001 
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TACTICAL  PLAN  ^ 

Products  and  Services — continued  trow  preceding  page 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


10     Product  and  services  support  plan 


1 1 .    Continual  Quality  Improvement  plan 


Implement  improvements  to  contract  adminis- 
tration and  compliance  and  other  systems  that 
support  operations  and/or  provide  information 
to  agency  customers  _ 

Develop  and  put  in  place  a  total  quality  manage- 
ment program  that  involves  all  GPO  employees, 
customers,  and  suppliers,  in  a  continual  effort  to 
reinvent  and  improve  GPO  s  products  and 
services 


Technology 


12.    Capital  equipment  plan 
Organizational  Structure 


Determine  the  capabilities,  technology,  and 
equipment  required  by  GPO  tor  our  future 


13     Organizational  plan 


Financial  Resources 


Develop  and  implement  simplified  and  consoli- 
dated GPO  organizational  structure  for  future, 
reduce  managemenlsupervision  layers:  push 
authority  and  decision-makmg  down,  establish 
administrative  and  support  operations  as  self- 
sufficient 


14.  Financial  feasibility  plan 

1 5.  Systems  accountability  plan 


1 6.    Capital  assets  management  plan 


Prepare  full  financial  feasibility  study  for  all  plans 
to  assure  adequate  resources 

Develop  and  implement  new  pricing  methods 
l>ased  on  expected  costs,  introduce  fee  based 
services  that  incorporate  customer-based  pricing 
units  and  terminology:  determine  and  implement 
systems  to  track  all  cntical  success  factors  and 
tangible  customer  and  business  units 

Identify  and  implement  improvements  to  working 
capital  and  fixed  asset  management  systems 


Facilities 


17     Facilities  plan 


Legislative  Environment 


Design  and  acquire  the  proper  facilities  in  concert 
with  GPO  s  future,  consolidate  leased  space  into 
existing  and  new  facilities 


18     Legislative  plan 


Determine  and  secure  legislative  changes 
required 


Flgur*  6  (conlinuua).  Tactical  plans  required,  GPO/2001 
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21.       What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  your  organization's  operations? 

I  recently  announced  several  changes  in  GPO's  operations  in  a  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  which  was  called  to  review  the  current  financial  situation  at 
GPO.    My  prepared  statement  before  that  hearing  is  attached. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  the  current  financial  status  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  and  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  recent  audit  of  GPO's  fiscal  year  1992  financial 
statements  by  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Current  Financial  Situation.   I  share  the  Joint  Committee's  deep  concern  for  GPO's  current 
financial  position.    For  fiscal  1992,  GPO  experienced  a  loss  of  $5.2  million.    As  of  March 
31 ,  1993--the  conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1993--GPO  sustained  a  loss  of 
approximately  $8.7  million. 

The  current  losses  are  being  experienced  in  all  of  GPO's  printing  and  binding  programs: 
plant  printing,  regional  printing,  and  procured  printing.    These  operations  cumulatively  lost 
S10.4  million  by  mid-year.    GPO's  information  dissemination  programs,  involving  sales  of 
publications  and  agency  distribution  services,  generated  net  income  of  approximately  $1.4 
million.    Additional  net  income  has  been  generated  by  other  miscellaneous  operations. 

The  focus  of  my  concern,  therefore,  is  directed  towards  printing  and  binding  operations: 
toward  relieving  the  cost  pressures  on  those  operations  as  well  as  generating  increased 
printing  and  binding  revenues.    These  are  the  goals  I  will  outline  for  you  this  morning. 

Underlying  Causes.    In  addressing  our  mutual  concern  for  GPO's  current  financial  position, 
I  think  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  factors  that  have  brought  GPO  to  this  point. 

To  an  extent,  the  policies  of  previous  GPO  administrations  contributed  to  the  cost  build-up  at 
GPO.    Certain  staffing  practices,  the  establishment  of  inappropriate  supervisory  ratios, 
various  promotions  due  to  grade  creep,  and  the  underutilization  of  employees  in  certain  areas 
all  added  to  the  present  cost  situation  at  GPO.    The  result  of  those  policies  is  staffing  bloat  in 
an  era  when  we  can  least  afford  it. 

At  the  same  time,  GPO's  financial  condition  is  also  attributable  to  current  trends  in 
Government  printing  and  in  the  economy. 

We  are  experiencing  significantly  reduced  revenues  in  both  plant  printing  and  procured 
printing.    Revenues  from  plant  printing  are  down  by  $4.3  million,  or  about  5  percent,  for  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  1993  compared  to  the  previous  year.    This  is  due  primarily  to  a 
reduced  Congressional  workload  resulting  from  eariy  adjournment  for  the  election  last  fall. 
Revenues  from  procured  printing  are  down  $42.4  million,  or  approximately  12  percent.    The 
number  of  printing  procurement  orders  has  dropped  by  12.6  percent  this  year  compared  to 
last. 

Agencies  are  curtailing  orders  to  GPO.    My  judgment  is  that  much  of  the  curtailment  is  due 
to  the  change  in  Administrations.    We  have  seen  this  pattern  before  in  other 
election/transition  years,  and  I  anticipate  that  order  volume  will  move  upward  as  the 
Government  moves  out  of  the  transition  phase.    However,  I  would  submit  one  note  of 
caution  that  the  extent  of  the  increase  may  be  constrained  by  the  Administration's  plans  to 
reduce  Government  administrative  spending,  which  includes  printing. 
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We  also  know  of  a  curtailment  of  printing  orders  to  GPO  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Defense 
Printing  Service  (DPS).   The  reduction  in  Defense  orders  is  affecting  our  regional  printing 
procurement  operations  significantly.    In  addition,  we  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  and 
UNICOR,  in  performing  printing  that  is  required  by  law  to  be  done  at  GPO.    We  deeply 
appreciate  the  Joint  Committee's  aggressive  efforts  with  these  operations  to  ensure  their 
compliance  with  Title  44. 

Other  factors  affecting  GPO's  revenues  are  also  at  work,  however.    For  example,  as  the 
Printing  Procurement  Program  succeeds  in  increasing  competition  in  contracting  for  printing 
jobs,  the  price  of  those  jobs--and  the  revenue  that  can  be  earned  by  them--is  driven 
downward.    Under  good  economic  conditions  this  is  the  intended  effect.    Under  recessionary 
conditions,  such  as  those  we  have  been  experiencing  in  recent  years,  this  effect  is  magnified 
to  the  point  where  sufficient  revenues  are  not  generated  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
administrative  work  involved  in  Program  operations. 

Another  factor  is  the  on-going  decline  in  the  price  of  paper.    Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  average  cost  of  a  procured  job  is  for  paper.    Even  a  small  change  in  the  price  of  paper 
can  have  a  ..ignificant  impact  on  revenues  earned  by  the  Procurement  Program.    This  impact 
has  been  negative  in  recent  years.    Since  1989,  paper  prices  have  declined  overall  by 
approximately  27  percent. 

The  decline  in  paper  prices  has  also  affected  our  sales  of  blank  paper.    GPO  earns  a 
surcharge  on  direct  mill  shipments  of  paper  to  agencies  and  paper  sold  to  agencies  from 
GPO's  inventory.    With  the  declining  cost  of  paper,  these  revenues  have  dropped.    As  of 
March  31,  revenues  from  sales  of  blank  paper  declined  by  $1.7  million,  or  18  percent,  from 
the  previous  year.    Not  all  of  this  decline  is  due  to  the  reduced  cost  of  paper,  of  course, 
although  that  is  a  contributing  factor. 

Cost-Control  Measures  Needed.    Recognizing  the  full  range  of  cost  and  revenue  impacts 
affecting  GPO-the  actions  of  previous  GPO  administrations,  the  election/transition  periods, 
and  the  current  recessionary  economy-it  is  clear  to  me  that  GPO  needs  to  undergo  a  period 
of  retrenchment  and  realignment.    Part  of  my  objective  will  be  to  hold  the  line  on  costs.    The 
other  part  will  be  to  seek  increased  revenues. 

Since  becoming  .Acting  Public  Printer  in  February,  I  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  have  discussed  it  at  length  with  the  Joint  Committee's  staff,  GPO's  managers, 
and  representatives  of  GPO's  unions.    All  have  indicated  to  me  their  concerns  and  their 
willingness  to  support  a  plan  to  reduce  GPO's  costs  and  prepare  GPO  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  trends  and  conditions  in  Government  printing  today. 

I  want  to  note  at  this  point  that  I  specifically  intend  to  avoid  what  I  believe  was  a  major 
shortcoming  of  some  previous  GPO  administrations,  which  was  to  lay  blame  for  GPO's 
financial  condition  on  GPO's  employees  and  the  wages  they  are  paid.    GPO's  employees 
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have  a  right  to  be  paid  and  treated  fairly  in  comparison  to  their  Federal  counterparts.    More 
importantly,  they  need  to  be  shown  the  respect  that  is  their's  by  virtue  of  the  important  work 
they  do  every  day.   They  are  not  to  blame  for  the  conditions  in  Government  printing  and  the 
economy  that  GPO  is  facing  today. 

I  think  it  helps  the  current  situation  to  make  that  clear.    I  have  already  taken  steps  to  restore 
employee  confidence,  morale,  and  their  sense  of  participation.   Labor  relations  are  being 
improved  by  dealing  directly  with  employee  concerns.    Major  proposals  are  now  discussed 
with  those  affected  and  opportunities  are  now  provided  for  contributions  from,  and 
coordination  with,  employees  affected  by  change.    I  am  also  going  to  reorganize  GPO  to 
provide  operating  managers  with  more  control  over  their  areas.    Budget  and  management 
control  functions,  as  well  as  policy  and  planning  functions,  will  report  directly  to  my  office. 

Where  controlling  costs  is  concerned,  the  plan  I  intend  to  follow  is  relatively  simple.    All 
costs  not  directly  related  to  the  performance  of  GPO's  core  mission-to  print,  procure,  and 
distribute  Government  publications-will  be  subject  to  review.   There  will  be  a  priority  for 
that  review.   Those  costs  involved  with  the  direct  support  of  GPO's  core  operations,  such  as 
providing  materials  and  supplies  and  engineering  support,  will  be  next  in  line  of  importance 
to  core  operations.    Costs  involved  with  the  indirect  support  of  core  operations,  such  as 
personnel,  will  follow  in  terms  of  importance.    Costs  that  are  unrelated  to  the  performance  of 
core  operations  will  fall  last  in  terms  of  their  importance  to  GPO's  mission.    From  that  point 
we  will  determine  whether,  and  how,  those  costs  should  continue  to  be  incurred. 

This  is  the  general  framework  in  which  I  intend  to  operate.    All  aspects  of  my  plan  have  not 
been  fully  developed  yet.    However,  there  are  some  specific  actions  that  I  already  intend  to 
proceed  with: 

0  GPO  needs  to  reduce  the  number  of  personnel  performing  overhead,  management, 

and  administrative  functions.   Effective  immediately,  there  will  be  a  freeze  on  all 
hiring  for  administrative  functions,  including  executive  positions.    Exceptions  will  be 
reviewed  on  an  individualized  basis  where  the  positions  are  directly  related  to 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  employees. 

o  A  plan  will  be  put  in  place  to  reduce  ai.  GPO  supervisory  positions  by  25  percent 

through  attrition  over  the  next  3  years. 

o  With  respect  to  "buy-outs"  of  retirement  eligibles,  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 

issue  is  currently  before  the  Appropriations  Committees.   If  approved  and  managed 
property,  this  authority  will  give  GPO  the  means  to  make  significant  reductions  in 
non-essential  overfiead  and  management  personnel. 

o  As  personnel  levels  drop,  better  use  of  employees  will  be  made  by  increasing  the  use 

of  teams,  and  by  part-time  and  temporary  reassignments  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 
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Our  in-plant  operations  will  be  operated  at  full  capacity  to  ensure  that  employees  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  fully  productive  during  cyclical  down  periods.   This  is  not  only 
important  for  morale  but  critical  to  financial  results.    We  have  an  in-plant  operation 
that  is  optimally  sized  for  the  efficient  production  of  Congressional  and  other  essential 
work.   In  a  1986  study,  GPO  management  reviewed  the  desirable  size  of  the 
production  workforce  and  plant  equipment  if  they  were  to  produce  only  Congressional 
work  and  other  essential  work,  such  as  the  Federal  Register,  postal  cards,  passports, 
the  U.S.  Budget,  and  White  House  work.   The  study  showed  that  a  reduction  of 
approximately  25  percent  would  have  been  required  at  that  time  in  both  personnel  and 
equipment  to  achieve  the  desired  resource  levels.   We  are  now  at  those  levels,  and  we 
should  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  these  resources. 

We  will  continue  to  automate  and  modernize  our  production  and  administrative 
processes  to  take  advantage  of  proven  technologies  in  electronics,  computers,  and 
telecommunications.  These  technologies-such  as  those  to  be  employed  in  providing 
an  on-line  Congressional  Record-have  the  potential  for  significant  cost-savings. 

Where  facilities  are  concerned,  I  want  GPO  to  get  out  of  leased  space  and  consolidate 
operations  in  owned  space  at  the  Central  Office  plant.   We  will  continue  with  the 
relocation  of  GPO  personnel  from  Union  Center  Plaza  to  the  main  building.   We  are 
going  to  look  at  the  need  for  continuing  a  separate  printing  procurement  operation  at 
the  Navy  Yard.   We  will  also  look  at  options  to  consolidate  warehouse  space. 

Last  fall,  a  business  plan  for  GPO's  regional  plants  was  developed  by  our  regional 
msmagers  and  transmitted  to  the  Joint  Committee.   I  have  instructed  our  Printing 
Procurement  Department  to  reevaluate  that  plan  and  consider  opportunities  for  closing 
down  a  majority  of  the  regional  plants.   The  production  of  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  would  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Office  plant.   Other  work  would  be 
procured.    In  order  to  avoid  occupational  dislocations,  regional  plant  employees 
would  be  retrained  for  work  in  the  regional  procurement  offices. 

Expenses  for  administrative  overtime,  as  well  as  unnecessary  travel,  training, 
subscriptions,  and  related  items,  will  be  curtailed. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  the  support  of  Congressional  committees  to  manage  the  use 
of  production  overtime. 

The  procurement  of  nonessential  equipment,  services,  and  furniture  will  be  curtailed. 

Funds  currently  budgeted  for  an  employee  awards  program  will  be  reprogrammed  for 
necessary  training  costs,  with  an  amount  left  over  for  a  modest  awards  program.    By 
"modest"  I  mean  that  no  employee  award  should  be  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
in  contrast  to  other  Federal  awards  programs.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  to 
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terminate  awards  altogether,  however,  as  was  done  by  a  previous  GPO 
administration.    Employees  who  perform  outstanding  work  deserve  to  be  recognized. 

o  During  extended  Congressional  recesses,  we  may  bring  nightside  employees  to  the 

day  shift  to  reduce  the  payment  of  night  differential.  This  option  will  only  be  used 
after  extended  notice,  however,  in  recognition  of  the  burden  such  a  change  imposes 
on  families,  child  care,  car  pooling,  and  other  aspects  of  employees'  lives. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  measures  I  intend  to  implement,  many  of  which  are  underway 
already.    In  addition,  there  are  other  measures  that  can  be  explored,  such  as  approaching 
GPO's  unions  to  negotiate  for  the  establishment  of  a  staggered  workweek  to  reduce  overtime 
expenses.    We  will  move  on  these  issues  as  opportunities  arise. 

How  much  will  these  actions  save?   I  will  be  forthright  and  tell  you  that  I  don't  have  a 
complete  estimate  at  this  time.   Any  real  savings  to  be  gained  will  be  in  reductions  of 
personnel,  which  is  where  the  vast  majority  of  GPO's  costs  are  incurred.    Other  cost 
reduction  measures  will  help:    for  example,  the  transfer  of  the  Rapid  Response  Center 
printing  operation  to  the  Central  Office  significantly  reduced  the  loss  that  regional  printing 
operations  otherwise  would  have  sustained  by  now.   Frankly,  however,  cost-saving  measures 
that  do  not  affect  personnel  levels  can  at  best  only  achieve  marginal  gains.    A  formal  hiring 
freeze,  combined  with  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  supervisory  levels,  could  have  a 
substantia]  monetary  impact.   An  even  more  substantial  impact  would  be  achieved  by  a 
properly  designed  and  properly  administered  retirement  incentive  program. 

Financial  and  Revenue-Generating  Measures.  Cost-control,  however,  is  only  one  front  in 
the  battle  to  improve  GPO's  future.  GPO  also  needs  to  aggressively  pursue  certain  financial 
and  revenue-generating  measures. 

We  are  sensitive  to  complaints  by  Congressional  and  agency  customers  that  they  cannot 
distinguish  the  direct  costs  for  their  work  from  GPO's  indirect  or  overhead  costs.  At  a 
meeting  convened  during  the  Easter  recess  by  the  Joint  Committee's  staff  director,  Mr. 
Chambers,  with  the  chief  clerks  of  Congressional  committees,  we  discussed  the  need  to 
provide  this  information.  This  is  an  area  where  GPO's  financial  systems  need  improvement. 
On  a  related  matter,  we  need  to  review  our  financial  systems  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate 
distribution  of  overhead  costs  is  being  made,  and  shift  those  costs  where  necessary. 

Our  financial  systems  also  require  improvements  to  more  expeditiously  send  out  bills  for 
unbilled  work,  and  to  collect  uncollected  funds.    We  are  currently  owed  several  million 
dollars  in  uncollected  funds  by  the  Navy  Department  alone.   We  will  be  more  aggressive  in 
obtaining  reimbursements  for  services  performed. 

As  noted  earlier,  one  of  the  major  areas  of  difficulty  we  are  currently  facing  involves  the 
drop-off  in  orders  from  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).   We  are  also  experiencing 
difficulties  with  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  GSA  and  UNICOR,  which  have  chosen  to 
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ignore  the  requirements  of  Title  44.   DoD  orders  alone  comprise  approximately  one-third  of 
GPO's  total  billings,  and  we  are  alarmed  by  the  drop-off  we  are  seeing  in  those  orders, 
especially  in  our  regional  operations.   Again,  GPO  deeply  i^reciates  the  Joint  Committee's 
efforts  to  enforce  these  agencies'  compliance  with  the  law.   As  you  know,  we  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  Joint  Committee  to  achieve  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with 
UNICOR,  and  the  Joint  Committee's  leadership  on  that  has  been  crucial.   We  also  appreciate 
the  work  the  Joint  Committee  has  done  to  ensure  that  m^  and  chart  printing  orders  are 
placed  with  GPO. 

For  our  part,  GPO  will  redouble  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  this  work  comes  to  GPO.   We  will 
more  aggressively  market  our  services  to  Federal  agencies.   We  will  bring  a  direct,  proactive 
message  to  the  attention  of  agencies  and  the  new  Administration  that  utilizing  GPO  saves 
money  for  agencies  and  for  the  taxpayer.   In  review  after  review  by  GAO,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  other  agencies,  GPO's  procurement  program  has  consistently 
been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  spending  the  Government's  printing 
dollar.   The  Program  also  places  millions  of  Government  dollars  every  year  in  the  private 
sector,  providing  jobs  to  the  thousands  of  small  printing  businesses  that  participate.   There  is 
also  much  that  GPO  can  do  to  expand  the  provision  of  duplicating  services  to  its  customers, 
and  this  is  a  service  line  that  definitely  needs  to  be  further  developed.   We  will  become  more 
entrepreneurial  in  our  approach  to  Government  printing  to  ensure  that  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayer  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  valuable  service. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  efforts,  however,  GPO  also  needs  to  consider  an  increase  in 
rates  to  address  the  revenue  problem.    My  planning  on  this  issue  has  focused  on  the 
surcharge  for  procured  printing.   In  view  of  the  recessionary  climate  in  the  commercial 
printing  industry  and  decreased  paper  prices,  a  marginal  increase  in  the  surcharge  would  be 
offset  by  continued  declines  in  the  cost  of  procured  printing  and  so  would  be  practically 
invisible  to  customer  agencies.   The  increase  would  enhance  GPO  revenues  while  preserving 
the  program  that  ensures  significant  printing  cost-savings  to  agencies  and  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  considering  two  options:   (1)  increasing  the  surcharge  on  procured  work  to  a  straight 
6  percent  and  raising  the  maximum  amount  to  which  the  surcharge  J4)plies  to  $25,000;  or  (2) 
increasing  the  surcharge  to  7  percent  (with  the  $25,000  maximum).   The  former  would 
generate  additional  revenue  of  approximately  $4.1  million  annually.   The  latter  would  yield 
approximately  $9  million  in  additional  revenue  per  year. 

There  are  indications  that  a  such  an  increase  would  not  be  opposed  by  customer  agencies. 
At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Interagency  Council  on  Printing  and  Publishing  Services  with 
GPO's  regional  managers  in  November  1992,  such  an  increase  was  generally  viewed  as 
"GPO's  cost  of  doing  business."   In  view  of  the  economic  trends  currently  prevailing,  this 
view  is  an  accurate  characterization  of  the  surcharge  proposal.    In  view  of  these  issues,  I 
strongly  advocate  such  a  change,  and  I  would  appreciate  the  Joint  Committee's  views. 
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I  also  want  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  view  a  prospective  surcharge  revision  as  a  "quick  fix," 
nor  is  it  intended  to  be.   The  amount  of  revenue  it  would  raise  would  not  alone  remedy 
GPO's  current  losing  fmancial  position.   It  will  address,  however,  an  area  in  which  GPO  is 
losing  revenues  through  the  uncontrollable  effects  of  the  economy  without  imposing  a 
significant  disincentive  to  customer  agencies.   In  concert  with  other  cost-cutting  measures  to 
be  employed,  I  believe  it  is  a  prudent  approach  to  our  current  situation. 

Arthur  Andersen  Audit  Recommendations.   I  am  pleased  with  the  opinion  we  received  on 
the  audit  of  our  fiscal  year  1992  financial  statements.   With  regard  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Arthur  Andersen  audit,  I  agree  that  any  shortcomings  in  our  financial  and  internal 
control  systems  need  to  be  addressed.   I  have  reviewed  the  audit  recommendations 
preliminarily,  and  have  recently  received  a  digest  of  GPO  management's  responses  to  the 
90+  suggestions  put  forth  by  the  audit  team.    For  the  most  part  they  indicate  concurrence. 

On  some  issues,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  draw  back  from  concurring  fully.   For  example,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  GPO  to  "formally  adopt"  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  (CFO)  Act  of  1990.   The  Act  comprehends  a  linkage  between  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  agency  CFO's  that  in  my  view  would  be  violative  of  the 
separation  of  powers.    However,  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  CFO  Act  that  could 
be  administratively  adopted  which  would  standardize  GPO's  financial  procedures  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government's,  and  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that.    Likewise,  I  am  not  certain 
that  GPO  should  buy  into  a  program  of  annual  audits  by  an  outside  audit  agency  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  continue  to  receive  "clean"  audit  opinions  as  well  as  the  potential  cost  of 
these  audits,  which  run  in  the  $350,000  -  $500,000  range.    Also,  the  concept  of  combining 
all  of  GPO's  internal  ADP  operations  under  a  single  manager  has  significant  drawbacks  due 
to  the  dedicated  nature  of  our  production  systems.    This  concept  requires  more  review  than 
was  provided  by  the  audit  team. 

Otherwise,  GPO  has  generally  accepted  audit  recommendations  in  the  past,  as  we  did  with 
the  1990  GAO  general  management  review  of  GPO  operations,  and  at  this  point  I  see  no 
overriding  objection  to  the  majority  of  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  they  have  been 
offered.   No  public  agency  can  fail  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  accounting  procedures  and 
internal  controls,  particularly  in  this  day  and  age.   To  make  the  right  decisions  about  GPO's 
future,  we  need  to  have  financial  systems  that  we  can  rely  on,  and  the  audit 
recommendations  will  help  us  achieve  that  goal. 

Once  again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  views  on  the  current  financial  status 
of  GPO  and  to  offer  my  plans  for  change.    I  appreciate  also  the  interest  and  concern  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  guidance  and  direction  in  this  matter  which  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  GPO.   This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  the  Joint  Committee  may  have. 
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22.       What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you  interact  with  either 
Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch? 

(1)  Executive  Branch  Printing  Capabilities  Require  Review  to  Achieve  Taxpayer 
Savings. 

Title  44  generally  requires  all  Government  printing  and  binding  to  be  done  at 
GPO.  The  intent  of  Title  44  is  to  achieve  significant  savings  in  Government 
printing  through  the  specialization,  efficiency,  and  economies  of  scale  made 
available  by  GPO. 

Without  the  centralization  of  printing  and  printing  procurement  in  GPO,  an 
unmanaged,  decentralized  system  of  Government  printing  would  result. 
Decentralization  would  waste  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  annually  through  the 
operation  of  multiple,  duplicative  printing  operations  scattered  throughout  Federal 
agencies.  Printing  jobs  that  could  be  competitively  procured  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  by  GPO  from  private  sector  printers  would  instead  be  performed  in- 
house  by  inefficient  agency  operations. 

Today,  there  are  numerous  agency  printing  and  duplicating  facilities  in  operation. 
Some  of  these  are  approved  to  operate  by  the  JCP  under  Title  44  to  produce 
short-run  administrative  work,  security  work,  or  other  work  deemed  essential  to 
be  produced  in-house  by  their  agencies.  However,  there  are  other  facilities 
whose  work  could  be  produced  far  more  cost-effectively  if  it  were  to  be  procured 
by  GPO  from  the  private  sector. 

The  operations  of  all  Executive  branch  in-house  printing  facilities  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  opportunities  for  maximizing  the  cost-effective 
procurement  of  printing  through  GPO. 

(2)  DoD  Consolidation  of  Printing  Activities  Needs  to  be  Reviewed. 

A  related  issue  involves  the  on-going  consolidation  of  all  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  printing  activities,  in  accordance  with  Defense  Management  Review 
Decision  998,  dated  November  1990. 

In  1992,  at  the  request  of  the  JCP,  GPO  conducted  on-site  visits  of  Southern  Area 
DoD  printing  facilities.  Instead  of  an  effort  to  send  an  increased  volume  of  DoD 
in-house  printing  to  GPO  for  cost-effective  procurement  from  the  private  sector, 
GPO  found  a  movement  in  DoD  to  establish  an  internal  printing  capability  that 
in  virtually  every  respect  will  duplicate  GPO's  printing  and  printing  procurement 
operations. 

GPO's  team  found  that  at  least  40%  of  the  printing  work  in  DoD  Southern  area 
facilities  is  currently  commercially  procurable  by  GPO,  at  a  significantly  reduced 
cost,  and  that  as  much  as  7S%  of  the  work  could  be  procured.  Extrapolating  this 
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trend  to  all  DoD  printing,  DoD  could  save  as  much  as  $1 12  million  annually  by 
procuring  a  greater  volume  of  its  printing  through  GPO,  thereby  achieving  real 
reductions  in  DoD  expenses.  Current  data  shows  a  marked  fall-off  in  DoD 
printing  orders  being  submitted  to  GPO,  particularly  in  regional  operations, 
indicating  that  this  work  is  being  retained  for  production  in  inefficient  DoD  in- 
house  operations. 

The  direction  and  actions  of  the  DoD  printing  services  consolidation  need  to  be 
closely  reviewed  to  determine  additional  opportunities  for  gaining  increased  DoD 
savings  through  maximum  utilization  of  GPO's  printing  procurement  program. 

(3)       GPO's  Role  in  the  Dissemination  of  Electronic  Information  Formats  Needs  to  be 
Expanded. 

For  several  years,  GPO  has  been  increasing  its  involvement  with  the  production 
and  dissemination  of  Government  information  in  electronic  formats  in  order  to 
offer  cost-effective  information  reproduction  options  to  Congress  and  customer 
agencies,  and  to  provide  for  enhanced  public  access  to  Government  information. 
This  involvement  has  been  supported  by  policy  guidance  from  the  JCP,  by  GPO's 
customer  agencies,  and  by  information  users  throughout  the  library  community 
and  the  public. 

The  intent  of  the  public  printing  and  documents  statutes  of  Title  44  is  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  Government  can  disseminate  information  on  its  activities 
to  the  public,  and  by  which  the  public  can  have  access  to  Government 
information.  With  the  on-going  evolution  of  information  technologies,  printing 
has  become  only  one  method  of  disseminating  Government  information. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  continuing  computerization  of  the  printing  process,  the 
technological  means  for  reproducing  information  from  one  database  in  a  variety 
of  formats  has  expanded  dramatically  while  the  costs  of  providing  information  in 
multiple  formats  have  continued  to  drop.  GPO's  provision  of  electronic 
information  services  has  occurred  in  response  to  expanded  customer  agency  and 
public  demand  for  those  services,  and  to  achieve  increased  taxpayer  savings  in 
information  dissemination. 

In  1988,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  issued  a  major  study  on 
Federal  information  dissemination,  entitled  Informing  the  Nation:  Federal 
Information  Dissemination  in  an  Electronic  Age.  Among  other  things,  the  study 
called  on  Congress  to  define  an  electronic  future  for  GPO. 

In  1992,  GPO  issued  a  strategic  vision  document  for  the  future,  entitled 
GPO/2001:  Vision  for  the  New  Millennium.  This  document  envisions  a 
substantially  electronic  future  for  GPO. 

In  1992  also,  legislation  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Charlie  Rose  and  Senator  Al 
Gore  to  establish  in  GPO  an  electronic  gateway  to  Federal  agency  information 
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databases,  to  be  used  by  depository  library  patrons  and  GPO  Sales  Program 
customers  seeking  access  to  Government  information  in  electronic  formats.  An 
amended  version  of  this  legislation  passed  the  House  but  was  not  enacted  by  the 
Senate.  The  legislation  was  reintroduced  early  in  the  103rd  Congress  and  has 
passed  the  Senate. 

Support  for  the  increased  use  of  electronic  technologies  by  GPO  will  assist  the 
Government  in  reducing  the  costs  of  disseminating  information  to  the  public  and 
expanding  the  opportunities  for  public  access  to  Government  information. 

(4)  The  Role  of  NTIS  Requires  Review. 

The  National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS),  an  agency  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  was  established  in  the  post- World  War  II  years  to  make  the  results 
of  Government  research  and  development  available  to  business  and  industry. 
Recently,  NTIS  has  announced  plans  and  programs  that  will  take  its  mission 
beyond  its  original  role  as  a  disseminator  of  scientific  and  technical  information, 
and  thus  duplicate  GPO's  mission  to  disseminate  Government  information. 

Should  these  plans  succeed,  a  major  drawback  will  be  a  reduction  in  Government 
information  processed  through  GPO.  One  result  will  be  a  reduction  of 
information  products  and  services  made  available  to  the  Depository  Library 
Program-a  major  resource  for  providing  public  access  to  Government 
information. 

NTIS'  plans  need  to  be  closely  reviewed  to  ensure  that  its  mission  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  provision  of  public  access  to  Government  information  performed 
by  GPO. 

(5)  0MB  Circular  No.  A- 130  Requires  Review. 

In  1985,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  issued  Circular  No.  A- 
130,  containing  policy  guidance  to  Federal  agencies  on  the  management  and 
dissemination  of  Government  information.  Despite  repeated  revisions  of  this 
document  in  the  ensuing  years  (the  most  recent  proposed  revision  was  in  the 
Spring  of  1992),  Circular  No.  A-130  has  consistently  failed  to: 

(a)  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  comply  with  the  depository  library 
requirements  of  Title  44  for  both  ink-on-paper  and  electronic  formats. 
Circular  No.  A-130  needs  to  encourage  agencies  to  do  this  to  gain  agency 
recognition  of  the  applicability  of  Title  44  to  all  formats,  pursuant  to  the 
direction  of  the  JCP  and  GPO  General  Counsel  opinions,  and  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  "fugitive  documents"  in  all  formats.  ("Fugitive 
documents"  are  Government  publications  that  by  law  are  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  Depository  Library  Program,  but  which  are  not  included, 
usually  as  the  result  of  issuing  agency  action.) 
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(b)  encourage  agencies  to  utilize  GPO's  Sales  Program  for  disseminating 
Government  publications  in  all  formats.  Greater  agency  reliance  on  the 
Sales  Program  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the  numerous  sales  and  other 
dissemination  outlets  that  operate  throughout  the  Government  today,  which 
only  increase  the  costs  of  dissemination. 

(c)  encourage  agencies  to  provide  "advance  notice"  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  before  issuing,  terminating,  or  significantly  modifying 
information  products  and  services.  "Significantly  modifying"  is 
understood  to  include  the  conversion  of  publications  from  one  format  to 
another.  The  advance  notice  requirement  would  be  helpful  in  combatting 
the  "fugitive  document"  problem. 

(d)  make  adequate  reference  to  GPO's  other  information  dissemination 
programs— statutory  distribution,  reimbursable  distribution,  and 
international  exchange—which  are  established  by  law  to  serve  agency 
dissemination  needs. 

(e)  advise  agencies  of  GPO's  responsibility  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
comprehensive  index  of  Government  publications.  Agency  compliance 
with  this  statutory  requirement  would  improve  public  access  to 
Government  publications  in  all  formats  and  also  help  to  combat  the 
"fugitive  document"  problem. 

(f)  advise  agencies  that  nothing  in  the  Circular  be  construed  to  ignore, 
supplant,  or  replace  GPO's  information  reproduction  responsibilities  under 
Title  44.  OMB's  purported  goal  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  managing 
their  information  resources  cannot  be  complete  without  adequate  guidance 
regarding  the  cost-effective  performance  of  agency  printing,  printing 
procurement,  and  other  information  reproduction  functions  through  GPO, 
as  required  by  Title  44. 

The  greatest  problem  with  the  most  recent  proposed  revision  of  Circular  No.  A- 
130  is  that  it  devises  a  groundless  formula  to  limit  the  definition  of  "Government 
publication,"  as  established  by  Title  44,  to  printed  publications  only,  thereby 
excluding  the  dissemination  of  electronic  formats  from  agency  responsibilities 
under  Title  44. 

Title  44,  however,  does  not  support  a  format-based  distinction  in  the  depository 
distribution  of  Government  information.  The  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public  by  GPO  through  the  Depository  Library  Program  should  not  be  impeded 
by  the  format  in  which  copies  of  information  products  are  produced.  The  fact 
that  technology  changes  does  not  alter  the  purposes  and  policies  that  underlie  the 
statutory  scheme  of  Title  44,  and  should  not  be  the  means  by  which  those 
purposes  and  policies  are  eviscerated. 
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With  the  proposed  revision  of  0MB  Circular  No.  A- 130,  OMB  has  erected 
artificial  format  distinctions  where  none  are  explicitly  determined  by  law.  This 
policy  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  providing  effective  public  access  to 
Government  information  through  Federal  depository  libraries  in  the  Information 
Age. 

OMB  Circular  No.  A- 130  needs  to  be  revised  to  make  its  provisions  with  regard 
to  GPO  consistent  with  Title  44  and  current  Congressional  and  JCP  policy 
guidance  on  Title  44. 

(6)        Dual  Distribution  of  Publications  by  Federal  Agencies  Needs  to  be  Curtailed. 

GPO's  Sales  Program  consistently  achieves  the  widespread  distribution  of 
Government  publications  throughout  the  Nation  at  relatively  low  prices,  compared 
to  the  commercial  publishing  industry,  while  fully  recovering  all  of  the  costs  of 
its  operations.  The  Sales  Program's  effectiveness  is  impaired,  however,  by  the 
continuing  practice  of  dual  distribution,  under  which  Federal  agencies  order 
substantial  quantities  of  publications  for  free  distribution  to  selected  constituencies 
while  at  the  same  time  requesting  GPO  to  offer  the  same  titles  through  the  Sales 
Program. 

The  practice  of  dual  distribution  yields  two  undesirable  results.  The  first  is  that 
free  distribution  prevents  the  Government  from  recovering  even  the  marginal 
costs  of  printing  and  disseminating  these  titles.  These  expenses  instead  must  be 
borne  by  all  taxpayers,  even  though  they  are  expenses  incurred  to  benefit  select 
constituencies.  The  second  result  is  that  free  distribution  of  the  same  titles  that 
are  requested  to  be  placed  in  the  Sales  Program  limits  the  number  of  titles  that 
GPO  reasonably  can  be  expected  to  sell,  thereby  resulting  in  increased  handling 
and  other  distribution  costs  associated  with  those  titles. 

GPO  recognizes  that  many  agencies  are  required  by  statute  to  disseminate 
publications  associated  with  the  programs  for  which  they  are  responsible.  GPO 
has  no  objection  to  this  practice,  provided  it  is  managed  in  a  sound  manner.  One 
may  reasonably  question,  for  example,  whether  an  agency's  mission  to  distribute 
a  particular  title  might  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  with  10,000  copies, 
rather  than  25,000,  with  the  balance  distributed  for  sale  through  GPO. 

The  practice  of  dual  distribution  needs  to  be  careful  evaluated,  ficonomies  can 
be  achieved  with  a  better-managed  balance  between  free  distribution  and 
distribution  through  GPO's  Sales  Program.  Such  a  better-managed  balance  would 
reduce  agency  printing  costs,  effectively  recapture  more  of  the  marginal  costs  of 
printing  and  dissemination,  and  ensure  continued  low  prices  for  Government 
publications  through  the  Sales  Program. 
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23.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets  and  staffing  levels,  as 
well  as  any  pro  forma  projections  of  future  budgets  and  staffing  levels  you  may  have 
prepared. 

See  attached  budget  data. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  EMPLOYMENT  (FTE'S) 


Fiscal 

Revolving 

Salaries  & 

Total 

Year 

Fund 

Expenses 

FTE's 

1984 

5,401 

181 

5,582 

1985 

5,213 

169 

5,382 

1986 

5,051 

174 

5,225 

1987 

4,925 

172 

5,097 

1988 

4,926 

152 

5,078 

1989 

4,857 

146 

5,003 

1990 

4,801 

146 

4,947 

1991 

4,706 

142 

4,848 

1992 

4,691 

139 

4,830 

1993 

4,660 

140 

4,800 

1994 

4,826 

1995 

4,752 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

BUDGET 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 

Revolving 

Salaries  & 

Year 

Fund 

Expenses 

1984 

$842,898 

$25,700 

1985 

883,777 

28,868 

1986 

781,163 

24,993 

1987 

850,019 

23,728 

1988 

931,159 

24,662 

1989 

1,013,780 

25,155 

1990 

954,488 

24,214 

1991 

946,670 

25,745 

1992 

941,193 

27,082 

1993 

958,587 

29,082 

Note:  Certain  historical  data  has  been  adjusted  for  comparability. 
At  present,  future  dollar  budget  amounts  are  unknown,  but  based  on 
Congressional  guidelines,  we  have  set  staffing  level  targets  of 
4,826  FTE's  for  FY  1994,  and  4,752  FTE's  for  FY  1995. 
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24.  Do  you  ever  "detail"  employees  to  Congressional  staffs?  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances  does  this  occur?  Please  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  detailed  staff 
over  the  last  two  years,  and  to  whom  they  were  detailed. 

GPO  employees  are  detailed  to  various  congressional  committees  and  offices  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  congressional  documents  and  publications  for  printing.  The  length  of 
the  detail  is  normally  for  an  extended  period,  but  there  are  occasions  when  employees 
have  been  detailed  for  just  a  few  hours  or  days.  The  short-term  details  are  usually  for 
specific  projects  or  to  clear  up  a  backlog  of  work.  The  long-term  details  arc  to 
committees  and  offices  that  require  someone  with  technical  printing  knowledge  and 
abilities  on  a  continuing  basis.  These  committees  and  offices  usually  produce  a  large 
volume  of  printed  material. 

At  present  there  are  63  GPO  employees  detailed  to  Congress  on  long-term  details.  The 
most  recent  was  detailed  on  March  29,  1993;  the  longest  current  detail  began  on 
February  1,  1971.  There  are  also  5  short-term  details  at  present,  and  two  of  these  arc 
likely  to  become  long-term  details.  The  lists  that  follow  show  the  actual  GPO  employees 
who  were  detailed  to  Congress  as  of  April  1  in  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 
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DETAILS  TO  COMMITTEES  AS  OF  APRIL  1,  1991 


SENATE 


Commiilcc 


Nai 


P.R.# 


Surled 


Commillee 


Name 


P.RJ 


Slarlcd 


/ 


Agncuhurc  

Do 

Approprialions  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aimed  Services  

Banking  

Budget  

Do 

Energy  A  Natural  Resources 
Environment  &  Public  Worlts 
Finance  

Do 

Do 

Foreign  Relations 

Do 

Government  Affain  

Do 

Agriculture 

Appropriations  , 

.\rmed  Services  , 

Do 

Banking.  Fin.  &  Urban  Aff.  ... 

Do 

Budget  

District  of  Columbia 

Education  &  Labor 

Energy  &  Commerce 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Foreign  Affairs  

Government  Operations 

Do 

Interior  &  Insular  Affairs  

Do 

Do 

Judiciary  

Do 

•Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries 

Do 

Post  Office  &  Civil  Service  ., 


D.  Finch  

A.  Young   

B.  Babik  (Nights) 

C.  Emey  

R-Larson  (Nights) 
I.  Reid  (Nights)  ... 

R.  Swartz  

G.  Robertson  

J.  KeUy 

A.  Green  

V.  While  

R.  Smil  

R.  Walker  

W.  Hosier 

E.  Mayer  

R.  MeruUa  

L.  Bauroth  

D.  McE)onald  

C.  Adams  

T.  Devine  

E.  Sismour  

G.  Ritwo  

R.  Dadds  

L  Hoag  

J.  Beary  

G.  Humbel  

A.  Wilson  

W.  Wren   

J.  Patterson  

G.  Engel  

F.  Fedorco  

L  Larmon  

E.  Smith  

-M.  Shannon  

J.  Robertson   

W,  Swann    

J.  Coogan  

R.  HoUmgshead  ... 

C.  Whiu:  

M.  Kilcoyne  

A.  Vitto  

M.  Tucker  

W.  White  

R.  Kmder  


29700 
99640 
03405 
27830 
53857 
76147 
88652 
T7680 
49870 
36812 
96542 
85418 
93820 
44925 
62383 
63105 
05375 
59025 
00380 
22910 


05/14/87 
10/24/89 
02/20/87 
04/25/76 
04/13/73 
03/26/90 
08/24/82 
08/10/87 
04/01/87 

omsm 

01/22/81 
10/05/88 
03/06/91 
02/26/87 
08/— /85 
04/14/89 
02/17/87 
08/15/89 
08/20/90 
03/01/91 


iudidary  

Do  

Do  

I^hor  &  Human  Resources  .. 

Veterans'  Affairs  

Legislative  Counsel  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Aging  

Indian  Affairs  

Joint  Commillee  on  Printing 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Office  of  Conservation  

Journal  Clerk  

Republican  Policy  

Library  of  Congress  


HOUSE 


P.  Gullcr  (Nights)  ... 

W.  Jung  

H.  Mohle  

P  Hogan  

J.  Rankin  

W.  Burke  

J.  Hams  (Nights)  

R.  Mamiion  

W.  Winters  

D.  Tuite  

J.  Mogavero  

E.  Bryson  

R.  Jones  

A.  Roman  

H.  Smalley  

S.  Rye   

D.  Winslow  (Nights) 

G.  Stephens  

J.  Bartoli   

S.  Young  

B.  Byrd   

A,  Antonelli  

R.  Antonelli  

W.  Lewis  

J,  Darlington  

G   WhilUc  

T.  Kimmerly  

R.  Rivas   ..." 

F.  Mosedale  

W.  HiU  

U.  Dembowski  

S.  Yonke   

T.  Murphy  

T.  Warner  

A.  Zabludowski   

J.  Bender  

R.  Messona  

G.  Shnner  

S.  St.Armand   

W.  Aumann 

C.  Berman  

B.  Robin  


38091 
48997 
64660 
43967 
75605 
12335 
40478 
61206 
98299 
92242 
64657 
11683 
48826 
78380 
84530 
79553 
98225 
86974 
04985 


12/22/88 
06/07/79 
04/10/89 
09/25/90 
05/01/90 
11/13/90 
07/27/87 
08/07/89 
04/01/91 
10/— /84 
05/28/86 
03/01/91 
03/25/91 
03/12/91 
08/13/84 
02/05/87 
02/01/88 
01/26/81 
09/27/90 


84272 
77435 
20706 
43810 
05616 
45887 
97640 
99010 
71664 
27430 
28948 
53851 
84812 
82425 
77683 
88648 
17920 
44112 
96352 
50801 
93151 
92226 
96545 
50911 


06/09/89 
03/26/84 
07/01/89 
05/13/86 
02/22/91 
07/22/85 
02/04/77 
08/01/82 
05/14/90 
05/18/88 
08/18/86 
01/01/78 
01/12/87 
07/01/83 
06/12/89 
11/01/71 
05/01/84 
09/01/85 
02/19/91 
07/20/88 
03/06/89 
02/01/71 
12/01/88 
01/03/91 


Public  Works  &.  Transportation 

Rules  

Science.  Space  &  Technology  .. 

Do  

Small  Busmess  

Ways  &  .Means  

Do  

Aging  

Do  

Children  

Hunger  

Narcotics 

Do  

Security  in  Europe  

Do  

Law  Revision  Counsel  

Legislative  Counsel 

Do  

Do  

Parliamentarian  

Office  of  the  Oerk  

Do  

Do  


99773 
13275 
02128 
02129 
55918 
21368 
96729 
50895 
77473 
65935 
43558 
22548 
99620 
66920 
94429 
99806 
06345 
63116 
83393 
86766 
03160 
06794 
77696 


10/03/90 
05/01/78 
04/16/75 
04/16/75 
08/05/85 
03/20/91 
01/01A>0 
09/01/77 
09/01/77 
04/14/83 
03/20/91 
06/30/86 
02/28/91 
07/31/90 
02/03/86 
02/26/91 
02/08/91 
06/25/90 
01/07/91 
07/24/89 
02/04/91 
07/08/85 
07/02/79 
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DETAILS  TO  COMMITTEES  AS  OF  APRIL  1.  1992 


Commiuee 


Name 


PRJ        Slarted 


Commillec 


Name 


PR»        Suncd 


Agriculture  

Approprialions  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Armed  Services  

Banking  

Hudgct  

Do 

Hncrgy  &  Natural  Resources 
Environment  &  Public  Works 
Finance  

Do 

Do 

f'orcign  Relations 

Do 

Covcmmcnt  Affairs  

Do 

Agncullure  

Appropriations  

Armed  Services  

Do 

Do 

Banking,  Pin.  &  Urban  Aff.  . 

Do 

Budget 

District  of  Columbia  

liducation  &  [jibor  

F-nergy  &  Ctxnmerce  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Foreign  Affairs  

Do 

Government  Operations  

Do 

Interior  &  Insular  Affairs  

Do 

Do 

Judiciary 

Do 


D.  Finch  

B.  Babik  (Nights) 

C.  Emcy  

R.  Larson  (Nights) 

R.  Swaru  

G.  Robertson  

L  Bumeue 

A.  Green 

V.  While  

R.  Smit  

R.  Walker 

W.  Hosier 

E.  Mayer  

R.  Merulla  

D.  McDonald  

L.  Stem  

C.  Adams  

T.  Dcvine  

E.  Sismour  

G.  Ritwo  

R.  Dadds  

L  Hoag  

L  Swifl  

I.  Bcary  

A.  Roman 

A.  WUson 

W.  Wien  

J.  Patterson  

G.  Engel  

F.  Fcdorco  

L  Ijrmon  

E.  Smith  

L  Recek  

M.  Shannon  

J.  Robertson  

W.  Swann   

R.  llolUngshead 
E.  Martin  

II.  RusseU   

M.  Kilcoyne  

A.  Viiio  


29700 
03405 
27830 
538S7 
88652 
T7680 
12499 
36812 
96542 
8S4I8 
93820 
44925 
62383 
63105 
59025 
87080 
00380 
22910 


05/14/87 
02/20/87 
04/25/76 
04/13/73 
08/24/82 
08/10/87 
02/19/92 
02/25/87 
01/22/81 
10/05/88 
03A)6/9I 
02/26/87 
08/— /85 
04/14/89 
08/15/89 
06/25/91 
08/20/90 
03/01/91 


Judiciary  

Do  

Do  

Labor  &  Human  Resources  .. 

Veterans'  Affairs  

legislative  Counsel  

Do  

Do 

Do  

Aging  

Indian  Affairs  

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Office  of  Conservation   

Journal  Oerk  

Republican  Pobcy  

Library  of  Congress  


P.  GuUer  (Nights)  .. . 

W.  Jung  

II.  Mohle  

P.  Ilogan  

J.  Rankin  

J.  Harris  (Nights)  

R.  Marmion  

J.  Miller 

I.  Rcid  (Nighu) 

D.  Tuite  

J.  Mogavero  

H,  Smallcy  

S   Rye   

D.  Winslow  (Nights) 

G.  Stephens  

J.  BartoU   


38091 
48997 
64660 
43967 
75605 
40478 
61206 
63769 
76147 
92242 
64657 
84530 
79553 
98225 
86974 
04985 


12/22/88 
06/07/79 
04/10/89 
09/25/90 
05/01/90 
07/27/87 
08/07/89 
05/13/91 
08/12/91 
10/— /84 
05/28/86 
08/13/84 
02A)5/87 
02/01/88 
01/26/81 
09/27/90 


84272 
77435 
20706 
43810 
88721 
05616 
78380 
97640 
99010 
71664 
27430 
28948 
53851 
84812 
75962 
82425 
77683 
88648 
44112 
61556 
79300 
50801 
93151 


06/09/89 
03/26/84 
07/01/89 
05/13/86 
12/02/91 
02/22/91 
05/20/91 
02/04/77 
08/01/82 
05/14/90 
05/18/88 
08/18/86 
01/01/78 
01/12/87 
08/08/91 
07/01/83 
06/12/89 
11/01/71 
09/01/85 
05/28«l 
05/20/91 
07/20/88 
03/06/89 


Merchant  Manne  &  Fisheries   . 

Do  

Post  Office  &  Civil  Service  .... 

Rules  

Science.  Space  &  Technology 

Do  

Small  Business  

Do  

Ways  &  Means   

Do  

Aging  

Do  

Children  

Hunger 

Narcotics  

Sccunty  in  Europe   

Law  Revision  Counsel  

Legislative  Counsel  

Do  

Office  of  the  acrtt 

Do    

Do  


M.  Tucker  ... 

W.  While  

R.  Kinder  .... 

B   Byrd   

A.  Antonetli 
R.  Antonelli 

W.  Lewis 

G.  Shrincr  ... 
J.  Darlington 
C   Whittle 
T.  Kimmerly 

R.  Rivas  

F.  Mosedale 

W.  Hill  

S.  Bailey  

T.  Murphy  ... 
R.  Belcher  .. 

W.  Burke 

R.  Messoria 
W,  Aumann 
C-  Berman  .. 
B   Robui  


92226 
96545 
50911 
13275 
02128 
02129 
S59I8 
83393 
21368 
96729 
50895 
77473 
65935 
43558 
03637 
66920 
06060 
12335 
63116 
03160 
06794 
77696 


02/01/71 
l2A)l/88 
01/03/91 
05/01/78 
04/16/75 
04/16/75 
08/05/85 
05/13/91 
03/20/91 
01/01/90 
09/01/77 
09/01/77 
04/14/83 
03/20/91 
02/28/91 
07/31/90 
02718/92 
05/13/91 
06/25/90 
02/04/91 
07/08/85 
07/02/79 
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DETAILS  TO  COMMITTEES  AS  OF  APRIL  1,  1993 


SENATE 


Committee 


Name 


P.R.* 


Suned 


Cammiltee 


Name 


P.R.K 


Surtcd 


AgncultuTC  

Do 

Appropriations  .....„.,.,.„...,..„ 

Do 

Do 

Amicd  Services  .» ».......» 

Banking  

Budget  

Do 

Energy  &  Natural  Resources 
Finance  

Do 

Foreign  Relations 

Do 

Govemmcnl  Affain 

Do „ 

Agricultun:  „ 

Appivpnations  ™.., 

Armed  Services  .. „ , 

Do 

Do 

Banking.  Fin.  &  Utban  ASf.  ., 

Do 

Budget  

District  of  Columbia 

Education  A  Lahor  

Energy  &  Commerce 

Do 

Foreign  Affairs  

Do 

Government  Opeislions 

Do 

Judiciary  

Do 

Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries 


M.  Cheek  

D.  Finch  

B.  Babik  (Nighu) 

C.  Emey  

R.  Larson  (Nights) 

R.  Swartz  

G.  Robcruon  

I.  Whiston  

A.  Green 

V.  White  

R.  Smit  

W.  Hosier 

E.  Mayer  

R.  McniUa  

D.  McDonald  

LStem  

C.  Adams  

P.  Hogan  

E.  Stsmour  

G.  Rilwo  

R.  Dadds  

L  Hoag  

L  Swift  

J.  Bcai>  

A.  Roman 

A.  WUson  

W.  Wren   

J.  Ramage  

L.  Larmon  

E.  Smith  

L  Recek  

A.  Young  

K.  Peters  

J.  Robertson   

M.  KDcoyne  

A.  Vitto  

M.  Tucker  


15597 
29700 
03405 
27830 
53857 
88652 
77680 
96230 
36812 
96542 
85418 
44925 
62383 
63105 
59025 
87080 
00380 
43967 


03/29/93 
05/14/87 
02/20/87 
04/25/76 
04/13/73 
08/24/82 
08/10/87 
04/09/92 
02/25/87 
01/22/81 
10/05/88 
02/26/87 
08/— /85 
04/14/89 
08/15/89 
06/25/91 
08/20/90 
07/14/92 


Judiciary  

Do  

Do  

Labor  &  Human  Resources  . 

Veterans'  Affairs „. 

Legislative  Counsel  

Do  

Do  

Do 

Aging  

Indian  Affairs 

Office  of  Conservation  

Journal  Clerk  

Republican  Policy  

Library  of  Congiess  

Do  


P.  GuUcr  (Nights)  .... 

W.  Jung 

H.  Mohlc  

J.  KeUy 

J.  Rankin  

T.  Gummer  

J.  Hanis  (Nighu)  

J.  Miller 

I.  Reid  (Nights) 

D.  Tuile  

J.  Mogavero  

S.  Rye  

D.  Winslow  (Nights) 
G.  Stephens  

E.  Carroll  

J.  Bartoli    


38091 
48997 
64660 
49870 
75605 
38197 
40478 
63769 
76147 
92242 
64657 
79553 
98225 
86974 
14124 
04985 


12/22/88 
06/07/79 
04/10/89 
09/17/92 
05/01/90 
01/19/93 
07/27/87 
05/13/91 
12/02/91 
10/— /84 
05/28/86 
02/05/87 
02/01/88 
01/26/81 
03/29/93 
09/27/90 


842/2 
77435 
20706 
43810 
88721 
05616 
78380 
97640 
99010 
75350 
53851 
84812 
75962 
99640 
72650 
77683 
50801 
93I5I 
92226 


06/09/89 
03/26/84 
07/01/89 
05/13/86 
12/02/91 
02/22fll 
05/20/91 
02/04/77 
08/01/82 
04/13/92 
01/01/78 
01/12/87 
08/08/91 
04/06/92 
04/15/92 
06/12/89 
07/20/88 
03/06/89 
02/01/71 


Post  Office  &  Civil  Service  .... 

Rules  

Science,  Space  &  Technology  . 

Do  

Small  Business  

Do  

Ways  &  Means  

Do  

Aging  

Children  „.„ 

Hunger 

Narcotics 

Security  in  Europe  

Law  Revision  Counsel  

Legislative  Counsel 

Do  

Parliamentarian  

Office  of  the  Qcrk  

Do  

Do  


H.  Smalley  

B.  Byrd   

A.  Antonelli  

R.  Antonelli  

W.  Uwis 

G.  Shriner  

J.  Darlington  ....... 

G.  WhitUe  

T.  Kimmerly  

F.  Mosedale  

W.  HiU  

S.  Bailey  

T.  Murphy  

R.  Belcher  

W.  Burke 

R.  .Messoria  

R.  Smyrk  (Nights) 

C.  Berman  

R.  Marmion  

B.  Robm  


84530 
13275 
02128 
02129 
55918 
83393 
21368 
96729 
50895 
65935 
43558 
03637 
66920 
06060 
12335 
63116 
85670 
06794 
61206 
77696 


01/04/93 
05/01/78 
04/16/75 
04/16/75 
08/05/85 
05/13/91 
03/20/91 
01/01/90 
09/01/77 
04/14/83 
03/20/91 
02/2SAI1 
07/31/90 
02/18/92 
05/13/91 
06/25/90 
05/18/92 
07/08/85 
09/23/92 
07A)2/79 
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25.       To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in  outside  fundraisii 
sources,  such  as  foundations?    How  are  these  funds  raised?     (Pie. 
amount  of  money  raised  each  year  for  the  past  decade.)    Does  any 
committee  oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 

GPO  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  engage  in  outside  fund-raising  from  priv. 
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26.        Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently  authorized?    How  many  House  and 
Senate  committees  oversee  your  organization? 

GPO  is  permanently  authorized  by  Title  44,  U.S.C.  Funding  provided  by  GPO's 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation  and  Salaries  and  Expenses 
Appropriation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  approved  annually  in  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Acts,  as  is  the  operation  of  GPO's  Revolving  Fund. 

Under  section  103  of  Title  44,  U.S.C,  the  Join'  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP)  has  broad 
oversight  authority  over  all  GPO  programs  and  operations,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
Government  printing  generally.  In  this  respect,  the  JCP  serves  as  the  "board  of 
directors"  for  GPO.  The  JCP  also  has  statutorily-defined  approval  authority  over  a 
variety  of  specific  functions  carried  out  by  GPO,  such  as  the  procurement  of  paper  for 
Government  printing. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  legislative  oversight  over  GPO  is  exercised 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and  the  House  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  through  their  Subcommittees  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  oversee  the  conduct  of  GPO  operations  in  addition 
to  reviewing  GPO's  annual  requests  for  appropriations  and  authority  to  operate  the 
Revolving  Fund. 

Other  congressional  committees  have  jurisdictions  that  impact  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  GPO  operations,  including: 

o  Senate     Governmental     Affairs    Committee/House    Government     Operations 

Committee:  both  committees  oversee  GPO's  Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Both  oversee  Government  information  issues,  which  impacts  GPO.  Both  also 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  Brooks  Act  concerning  procurement  of  automated 
data  processing  equipment.    This  Act  applies  to  GPO. 

o  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee/House  Energy  and  Commerce 

Committee:  use  of  recycled  paper  in  the  Government,  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

o  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Committees:  operation  of  GPO's  program  for 

making  available  contracts  for  Department  of  Defense  printing  to  printing  firms 
designated  as  small  disadvantaged  businesses,  pursuant  to  the  1989  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act. 

o  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee/House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Committee:  Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code,  regulating  Federal  personnel  practices,  is 
under  their  jurisdiction.  GPO  is  subject  to  some  but  not  all  provisions  of  Title 
5. 
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27.  Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  appendix  documents,  procedures 
your  organization  uses  to  consider  employee  complaints  about  unfair  employment 
practices?  How  many  complaints  have  been  filed  over  the  past  five  years?  What 
is  the  process  through  which  these  complaints  are  considered?  What  was  the 
outcome  of  these  cases? 

GPO  has  4  mechanisms  for  considering  employee  complaints  about  unfair  employment 
practices.  The  first  is  handled  by  GPO's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Service.  The 
rest  are  handled  by  GPO's  Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service. 

(1)    Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  Counseling  and  Complaints  Process. 

Since  GPO  is  covered  by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  GPO  must  adhere  to  the 
discrimination  complaint  rules  published  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC)  most  recently  in  29  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  1614  (April  10, 
1992).    A  copy  of  these  rules  is  attached. 

GPO  furnishes  annual  statistics  on  EEO  complaints  and  counseling  to  the  EEOC.  In 
summary,  the  data  is  as  follows: 

FY  1992:  552  persons  counseled,  23  complaints  filed,  7  complaints  closed,  2 
rejection/cancellations,  1  withdrawal,  2  settlements,  and  2  final  agency  decisions. 

FY  1991:  410  persons  counseled,  26  complaints  filed,  10  complaints  closed,  4 
rejection/cancellations,  1  withdrawal,  2  settlements,  and  3  final  agency  decisions. 

FY  1990:  335  persons  counseled,  35  complaints  filed,  35  complaints  closed,  2 
rejection/cancellations,  3  withdrawals,  10  settlements,  and  20  final  agency 
decisions. 

FY  1989:  131  persons  counseled,  31  complaints  filed,  34  complaints  closed,  8 
rejection/cancellations,  8  withdrawals,  10  settlements,  and  8  final  agency 
decisions. 

FY  1988:  111  persons  counseled,  31  complaints  filed,  31  complaints  closed,  3 
rejection/cancellations,  7  withdrawals,  15  settlements,  and  6  final  agency 
decisions. 

Note:  The  increase  in  persons  counseled  is  attributable  to  a  mix  of  factors. 
Record-keeping  changes  since  1988  now  count  all  informational  contacts  with 
EEO  staff  as  counseling.  There  were  increased  administrative  complaints 
concerning  the  pay  policies  of  the  previous  GPO  administration.  Also,  the 
visibility  of  some  EEO  issues,  such  as  sexual  harassment,  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  leading  to  increased  counseling  contacts.  At  the  same  time  counseling 
contacts  have  increased,  however,  the  number  of  formal  EEO  complaints  has 
dropped,  as  an  absolute  number  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  persons  counseled. 
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GPO's  Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service  has  three  procedures  which  employees 
may  use  to  file  charges  or  grievances  involving  work  related  problems. 

(2)   Negotiated  Grievance  Procedures 

GPO  has  negotiated  grievance  procedures  which  employees  in  collective  bargaining  units 
may  use  to  grieve  a  wide  variety  of  problems.  Title  5  U.S.C.  §  7121  requires  that  all 
collective  bargaining  agreements  have  grievance  procedures  which  provide  for  binding 
arbitration  (see  attachment  1). 

Section  7103(a)(9)  defines  a  grievance  as  "any  complaint  by  any  employee  concerning 
any  matter  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  employee;  any  complaint  by  any  labor 
organization  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the  employment  of  any  employee;  or  any 
complaint  by  any  employee,  labor  organization  or  agency  concerning  the  effect  or 
interpretation,  or  a  claim  of  breach,  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement;  or  any  claimed 
violation,  misinterpretation,  or  misapplication  of  any  law  rule,  or  regulation  affecting 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  Master  Labor-Management  Agreement  between  the  GPO  and  the  Joint  Council  of 
Unions,  GPO,  covers  approximately  4,2(X)  employees  in  17  bargaining  units  in  the  GPO 
Central  Office  (see  attachment  2).  Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  establishes  the 
procedures  which  the  parties  must  follow  to  process  a  grievance.  The  contract  uses  the 
Section  7103  definition  of  a  grievance. 

The  procedure  has  four  steps.  At  the  first  step  an  employee  or  union  must  file  a 
grievance  with  the  first  line  supervisor  within  15  days  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
occurrence.  If  the  grievance  cannot  be  resolved  at  this  step,  the  grievant  can  proceed  to 
the  next  level  of  supervision  for  a  decision.  If  the  answer  is  still  not  to  the  grievant' s 
satisfaction,  the  grievance  moves  to  the  third  step  at  which  a  Joint  Grievance  Committee 
of  three  management  representatives  and  three  union  representatives  meet  to  attempt 
resolution.    If  the  problem  cannot  be  resolved,  then  arbitration  can  be  invoked. 

Under  the  contract,  only  a  union  can  invoke  arbitration,  an  employee  cannot  move  a 
grievance  to  arbitration.  The  parties  can  select  an  arbitrator  either  by  mutual  agreement 
or  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  (FMCS).  The 
cost  of  the  arbitrator  is  shared  by  the  parties.  The  arbitrator's  decision  is  binding  unless 
it  is  appealed  to  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  (FLRA),  see  5  U.S.C  §  7122. 
However,  certain  matters  covered  by  5  U.S.C.  §  4303  and  5  U.S.C.  §  7512  can  only  be 
appealed  to  Federal  Circuit  Court. 

The  GPO  Labor-Management  Relations  Office  is  only  formally  involved  at  the  third  step 
of  the  grievance  procedure  when  the  grievance  is  submitted  to  it  so  that  a  Joint  Grievance 
Committee  can  be  arranged.  There  are  many  grievances  which  are  settled  informally  or 
at  the  first  or  second  steps  of  the  process  which  we  do  not  track.  During  a  normal  year, 
the  Labor  Relations  Office  receives  approximately  105  to  125  grievances.   In  1992,  this 
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office  received  820  grievances,  but  approximately  700  were  over  the  same  pay  issue. 
As  of  May  5,  1993,  we  have  received  57  grievances. 

Four  unions  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Joint  Council.  Each  has  its  own  grievance 
procedure,  which  is  either  similar  or  identical  to  the  Joint  Council  procedure. 

While  we  have  negotiated  a  broad  scope  grievance  procedure  which  allows  employees 
to  grieve  any  issue  not  precluded  by  Section  7121(c),  there  are  very  few  grievances  taken 
to  arbitration.  On  the  average,  we  only  have  three  or  four  arbitrations  a  year. 
Attachment  3  contains  examples  of  the  arbitration  decisions  we  have  received  during  the 
past  5  years.  The  1993  decision  by  Arbitrator  Fishgold  in  the  GCIU  Local  538 
grievance,  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  by  the  unions  of  the  600  other  pay  grievances. 

(3)  Administrative  Grievance  Procedure 

Title  5  C.F.R.  §  771.101  provides  that  each  agency  shall  establish  an  administrative 
grievance  procedure.  The  procedure  is  primarily  used  for  employees  not  represented  by 
unions.  It  may  also,  however,  be  used  for  unit  employees  issues  which  are  excluded 
from  the  negotiated  procedure. 

GPO  Instruction  680.  IB  establishes  the  GPO  administrative  grievance  procedure,  (see 
attachment  4).  The  system  provides  that  employees  may  file  an  informal  grievance 
within  10  days  of  the  occurrence.  If  the  employee  cannot  informally  resolve  the 
problem,  a  formal  grievance  can  be  filed  within  10  days  of  the  end  of  the  informal  step. 
The  deciding  official,  if  there  is  conflicting  evidence  presented,  may  use  a  fact  finder 
who  is  not  involved  in  the  issue.  The  deciding  official  is  required  to  issue  a  decision 
within  10  days  of  receipt  of  the  fact  finder's  report. 

In  an  average  year,  there  are  less  than  ten  grievances  filed  under  this  procedure. 

(4)  Unfair  Labor  Practice  Charges  and  Complaints 

The  Federal  Service  Labor-Management  Relations  Statute  (see  attachment  5)  created  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  5  U.S.C.  §  7101  et.  seq.  One  of  the  Authority's 
principle  functions  is  to  administer  the  unfair  labor  practice  provisions  of  the  Statute,  5 
U.S.C.  §  7116.  The  Statute  defines  in  broad  language  eight  actions  which  are  unfair 
labor  practices  if  committed  by  management,  and  eight  practices  which,  if  committed  by 
unions,  are  unfair  labor  practices. 

If  an  employee  or  union  believes  that  management  has  violated  one  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  7106,  they  file  a  charge  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Authority.  A  Field 
Agent  of  the  Authority  investigates  the  charge  and  then  the  Regional  Attorney  decides 
if  grounds  exist  to  issue  an  unfair  labor  practice  complaint.  If  a  complaint  is  issued,  a 
hearing  is  held  before  an  Administrative  Law  Judge.  The  Regional  Attorney,  in  effect, 
serves  as  the  prosecuting  attorney  against  the  agency.   The  Administrative  Law  Judge 
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issues  a  finding  and  decision  which  become  final  if  not  appealed  to  the  Authority.  The 
decision  of  the  Authority  is  final  unless  appealed  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court. 

During  the  past  5  years,  there  have  been  104  unfair  labor  practice  charges  filed  by  either 
unions  or  employees  alleging  that  GPO  has  committed  a  violation(s)  of  the  Statute.  In 
1986,  the  Authority  issued  an  unfair  labor  practice  complaint  based  on  a  charge  filed  by 
the  Joint  Council  of  Unions,  which  alleged  that  GPO  had  unilaterally  changed  working 
conditions  by  limiting  the  amount  of  leave  without  pay  that  employees  could  take.  The 
FLRA  adopted  the  finding  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge,  who  concluded  that 
GPO  had  not  committed  an  unfair  labor  practice  when  it  changed  the  leave  practice,  29 
FLRA  No.  98  (1987)  (see  attachment  6).  No  other  complaints  were  issued  by  the 
Authority. 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

29  CFR  Part  1614 
RIN  3a46-AA11 

Federal  Sector  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity 

agency:  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission. 

action:  Final  rule. 

SUMMARV:  This  rule  revises  the  way  that 
federal  agencies  and  EEOC  will  process 
administrative  complaints  and  appeals 
of  employment  discrimination  filed  by 
federal  employees  and  applicants  for 
federal  employment.  The  new  regulation 
will  enable  quicker,  more  efficient 
processing  of  complaints  and  promote 
impartial,  fair  and  early  resolution  of 
complaints. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  This  part  will  become 
effective  on  October  1, 1992. 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
Nicholas  M.  Inzeo,  Associate  Legal 
Counsel.  Thomas  J.  Schlageter, 
Assistant  Legal  Counsel  or  Kathleen 
Oram.  Seruor  Attorney,  at  (202)  663- 
4670.  FTS  989-4670  or  TDD  (202)  663- 
7026.  This  regulation  is  also  available  in 
the  following  alternative  formats:  large 
print,  braille,  audio  tape  and  electronic 
file  on  computer  disk.  Requests  for  this 
regulation  in  an  alternative  format 
should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  at  (202)  663- 
4395.  FTS  989-4395  or  TDD  (202)  663- 
4399. 

SUPPlfMENTARV  INFORMATION:  Pursuant 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1978, 43 
PR  19807  (1978),  Executive  Order  12144. 
44  FR  37193  (1979)  and  Executive  Order 
12106,  44  FR  1053  (1979),  all 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  equal  opportunity  in 
federal  employment  that  was  previously 
vested  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  was 
transferred  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC).  EEOC 
is  authorized  to  issue  rules,  regulations, 
orders  and  instructions  pursuant  to  title 
VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42 
U.S.C.  2000e-16(b);  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967.  29  U.S.C.  633a(b):  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  of  1973.  29  U.S.C. 
794a(a)(l);  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq..  Executive  Order 
12067.  43  FR  28967  (1978)  and  Executive 
Order  11478,  34  FR  12985  (1969),  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  12106. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  authorities, 
the  EEOC  published  a  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking.  54  FR  45747 
(1989).  proposing  a  restructured 


complaint  process  for  newly-filed 
federal  sector  EEO  complaints  that 
would  be  located  at  29  CFR  part  1814 
("part  1614").  The  existing  complaint 
process,  located  at  29  CFR  part  1613 
("part  1613"),  was  created  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  1972,  37  FR  22717 
(1972),  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
EEOC.  It  has  been  criticized  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Chandler  v. 
Roudebush.  425  U.S.  840  (1976),  as  well 
as  by  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  reports,  a  report  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  Management  Group,  and 
the  House  Employment  and  Housing 
Subcommittee's  Report,  "Over-hauling 
the  Federal  EEO  Complaint  Processing 
System:  A  New  Look  at  a  Persistent 
Problem."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  456, 100th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1987).  The  proposal  to 
adopt  part  1614  constituted  EEOC's 
response  to  these  critical  commentaries. 

EEOC  received  56  comments  on 
proposed  part  1614  during  the  comment 
period.  Thirty-six  were  submitted  by 
federal  agencies  or  components  of 
federal  agencies,  eight  were  submitted 
by  private  individuals,  six  were 
submitted  by  civil  rights  organizations 
and  professional  associations,  five  were 
submitted  by  federal  employee  unions 
and  one  was  submitted  by  a  member  of 
Congress.  The  comments  are  analyzed 
below  in  two  sections.  First,  the  major 
features  of  the  new  part  are  discussed 
along  with  the  comments  on  tliem.  Then, 
the  comments  on  individual  sections  are 
discussed  in  a  section-by-section 
analysis. 

On  November  21, 1991,  President  Bush 
signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991, 
Public  Law  No.  102-166  (1991).  That  law 
made  a  number  of  statutory  changes 
affecting  the  processing  of 
administrative  complaints  and  notices  of 
rights  that  agencies  and  the  Commission 
are  required  by  these  regulations  to  give 
the  complainants.  The  Commission  has 
included  in  this  final  rule  those 
provisions  of  the  Act  affecting 
administrative  processing  and 
notification  of  rights. 

Vlajor  Features 

A.  Organization 

Part  1614  is  organized  differently  than 
part  1613.  Pari  1613  contains  separate 
subparts  for  each  type  of  complaint,  e.g., 
title  VII  complaints,  mixed  case 
complaints,  age  complaints,  class 
complaints,  handicap  complaints,  and 
old  mixed  case  complaints.  Part  1614 
attempts  to  avoid  repetition  and 
extensive  cross-referencing  by 
consolidating  the  complaint  processing 
procedures  as  much  as  possible.  The 
new  part  is  organized  into  six  subparts. 
Subpart  A  concerns  the  agencies' 


programs  for  promoting  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  the 
procedures  for  agency  processing  of 
individual  complaints  of  discrimination. 
Subpart  B  provides  additional 
provisions  that  are  applicable  to  the 
processing  of  particular  types  of 
complaints  (i.e..  ADEA,  Equal  Pay  Act, 
Rehabilitation  Act,  class).  Subpart  C 
explains  the  relationship  between  the 
EEO  process  and  the  negotiated 
grievance  process  and  between  the  EEO 
process  and  appeals  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  Subpart  D 
describes  appeals  to  EEOC  and  the  right 
to  file  civil  actions  under  each  statute 
administered  by  EEOC.  Subpart  E  sets 
forth  EEOC's  policy  on  remedies  and 
relief  when  discrimination  has  occurred. 
Subpart  F  contains  miscellaneous 
provisions  of  general  applicability  to 
agency  EEO  programs.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  comments 
addressing  this  issue  supported  the 
revised  organization. 

B.  Pre-complaint  Processing 

As  under  part  1613,  a  person  who 
believes  he  or  she  has  been  retaliated 
against  or  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  age.  or  handicap  must 
first  seek  counseling  under  part  1614 
from  the  alleged  discriminating  agency 
and  file  a  written  complaint  with  that 
agency.  Proposed  part  1614  contained 
the  same  30-day  time  limit  for  contacting 
a  counselor  as  the  existing  part  1613  but 
invited  comments  on  whether  that  time 
period  should  be  enlarged.  Many  of  the 
non-agency  commenters  advocated 
lengthening  the  time  period  to  as  much 
as  180  days  arguing  that  30  days  was 
insufficient  to  reflect,  secure  advice  or 
realize  the  impact  of  a  discriminatory 
action,  that  the  relatively  short  period 
was  screening  out  many  meritorious 
complaints  and  that  there  should  be  a 
symmetry  between  the  private  sector 
time  limit  for  filing  a  charge  and  the 
federal  sector  time  limit  for  contacting  a 
counselor.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
agency  commenters  suggested  retaining 
the  30-day  limit  reasoning  that  the 
existing  liberal  extension  provision 
adequately  protects  the  rights  of  federal 
employees  and  applicants  and  that  any 
lengthening  of  the  time  period  would 
introduce  further  delays,  undermine 
quick  resolution  and  result  in  faded 
memories,  lost  documents  and 
unavailable  witnesses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  analogy 
between  the  private  sector  filing  period 
and  the  federal  sector  counseling  time 
limit  is  apt.  Private  employees  must 
actually  file  a  complaint  within  180 
days,  not  just  contact  an  EEOC  office 
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about  doing  so.  Private  employees  may 
have  to  travel  many  miles  or  use  the 
mail  to  file  a  charge  with  EEOC  while 
federal  employees  only  have  to  contact 
a  counselor  by  telephone  or  often 
merely  visit  a  counselor  who  is  located 
in  the  same  work  place  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  time  limit.  Moreover,  a 
comparison  of  private  sector  charge 
filings  and  federal  sector  complaint 
filings  indicates  that  federal  employees 
file  complaints  at  a  rate  three  times 
greater  than  private  sector  employees 
file  charges.  Further,  the  earliest 
possible  contact  with  a  counselor  aids 
resolution  of  disputes  because  positions 
on  both  sides  have  not  yet  heurdened. 
Therefore,  we  believe  a  significant 
lengthening  of  the  pre-complaint  period 
is  not  justified.  Nonetheless,  some 
potential  complainants  may  not  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  30-day  limit  for  valid 
reasons.  Consequently,  ^OC  has 
decided  to  modify  the  time  limits  for 
seeking  counseling. 

Part  1614  provides  that  an  employee 
or  applicant  must  generally  contact  a 
counselor  within  45  days  of  the 
discriminatory  event  but  also  requires 
an  agency  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
contacting  a  counselor  when  warranted 
by  the  circumstances.  The  reasons  for 
extending  the  45-day  time  period  are 
identical  to  those  in  current 
$  1613.214(a). 

In  addition,  proposed  part  1614  limited 
the  time  spent  in  counseling  to  30  days 
with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  for 
an  additional  80  days  if  agreed  to  by 
both  parties.  Many  agency  commenters 
noted  that  counseling  presented  a  very 
important  opportunity  to  resolve 
complaints  and  that  agencies  with 
formal  dispute  resolution  procedures 
needed  more  than  30  days  to  use  them. 
In  order  to  encourage  and  accommodate 
such  voluntary  efforts,  part  1614  now 
provides  that  the  counseling  period  will 
be  90  days  where  an  agency  has  an 
established  dispute  resolution  procedure 
available  during  counseling  and  the 
employee  or  applicant  chooses  to  use  it 
We  believe  that  the  eo-day  extension 
provision  applicable  in  all  other 
situations  will  accommodate  voluntary 
settlement  efforts  whenever  both  parties 
agree  to  it  without  unduly  delaying 
further  processing 

C.  Agency  Processing  of  Individual 
Complaints 

As  under  part  1613,  part  1614  requires 
an  agency  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
complaint  and,  if  it  is  properly  filed, 
investigate  it.  As  proposed,  part  1614 
eliminated  the  informal  adjustment  and 
proposed  disposition  stages  of  part  1613 
and  postponed  the  hearing  to  the 
appellate  stage.  i.e.,  until  after  the 


agency  had  issued  its  notice  of  final 
action.  It  also  required  the  agency  to 
complete  its  investigation  and  issue  a 
notice  of  final  action  on  a  complaint 
within  180  days  of  its  filing.  Because 
agencies'  responsibilifies  in  the  leo-day 
period  were  limited  to  investigation, 
settlement  attempts  and  issuance  of  a 
notice  of  final  action,  agencies  were 
expected  to  complete  investigations 
within  that  time  limit.  One  major  reason 
for  proposing  part  1614  was  to  eliminate 
the  time  delays  and  backlogs  frequently 
associated  with  part  1613  agency 
complaint  processing  by  limiting  agency 
processing  to  180  days  and  by  reducing 
the  number  of  decision  making  levels. 

Some  agencies  and  non-agency 
commenters  doubted  that  agencies 
could  complete  investigations  within  180 
days  and  speculated  that  agencies  may 
decide  not  to  investigate,  causing 
complainants  to  inundate  EEOC  with 
appeals.  We  believe  that  agencies  can 
complete  investigations  within  180  days 
and  that  agencies  will  have  sufficient 
incentive  to  investigate  complaints.  The 
most  recent  federal  sector  statistics 
reported  by  the  agencies  to  EEOC 
indicate  that  the  average  time  it  takes 
an  individual  complaint  to  reach  the 
proposed  disposition  stage  under  part 
1613  is  180  days  or  less  in  a  majority  of 
the  agencies.  Since  under  part  1614  the 
proposed  disposition  and  informal 
adjustment  are  being  eliminated  from 
the  agency  process,  agencies  should  be 
able  to  complete  the  investigation  under 
part  1614  in  the  same  amount  of  time  it 
takes  to  reach  the  proposed  disposition 
stage  under  part  1613.  This  indicates 
that  the  180-day  lime  frame  can  be  met. 

A  number  of  agencies,  and  some  other 
commenters,  raised  questions  about  or 
objected  to  EEOC  conducting 
reimbursable  supplemental 
investigations  and  hearings  on  appeal. 
Some  agencies  indicated  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  sign  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  permitting  EEOC  to 
recover  reimbursements,  and  would 
oppose  any  effort  by  EEOC  to  collect 
reimbursements.  The  questions  and 
objections  have  led  EEOC  to  revise  the 
regulation  and  retain  the  traditional 
distinction  between  the  complaint  and 
appellate  process,  i.e.,  that  factual 
development  through  investigation  and 
hearing  will  occur  at  the  complaint  level 
and  review  by  EEOC  will  occur  at  the 
appellate  level.  Commenters  uniformly 
sa  .v  the  hearing  process  as  an 
appropriate  method  of  developing  a 
complete  and  fair  record. 

The  final  regulation  retains  the 
requirement  that  Investigations  be 
completed  within  180  days.  In  order  to 
insure  that  complete  and  fair 


investigations  will  be  conducted  within 
the  180-day  limit,  the  regulation  relies  on 
the  use  of  adverse  inferences  by  the 
Commission  and  its  administrative 
judges,  and  permits  both  parties  to 
obtain  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  without  a  hearing,  a  type  of 
summary  disposition,  for  some  or  all 
issues  in  a  complaint.  The  summary 
disposition  process  will  encourage 
agencies  to  develop  a  complete 
investigation  in  order  to  save  resources. 
As  under  part  1613,  agencies  will  still 
want  to  have  the  first  opportunity  to 
resolve  a  complaint  and  investigation  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  likelihood  of 
success  and  potential  liability  before  a 
settlement  offer  is  made.  The  use  of 
adverse  inference  and  summary 
disposition  is  designed  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  achieve  the  goal  that  it 
sought  to  achieve  in  proposed  part  1614 
by  providing  for  remands  or 
supplemental  investigations  on  appeal, 
i.e.,  a  method  to  assure  that  agencies 
will  conduct  a  complete  and  fair 
investigation  of  complaints  within  the 
180-day  timeframe.  As  under  proposed 
part  1614,  the  agency  is  required  to 
complete  the  investigation  within  180 
days  unless  it  has  secured  the 
agreement  of  the  complainant  to  extend 
processing  for  up  to  an  additional  90 
days. 

The  new  part  allows  agencies  a  large 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  investigation 
of  complaints.  The  agency  may  use  a 
variety  of  investigative  and  dispute 
resolution  methods  to  complete 
complaint  processing  within  180  days. 
The  agency  can  use  an  exchange  of 
letters  or  position  papers, 
interrogatories.  Investigation,  fact- 
finding conference  or  any  other  method 
or  combination  of  methods  that  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  complete  factual 
record. 

Complainants  dissatisfied  with  the 
agency's  dismissal  of  all  or  part  of  the 
complaint  can  immediately  appeal  from 
the  agency's  dismissal,  and  the 
Commission  will  establish  an  expedited 
appeals  process  to  insure  that  complaint 
processing  is  not  unduly  delayed  by  an 
improper  dismissal.  Where  an  appeal 
from  a  partial  dismissal  is  filed,  and  the 
dismissal  is  reversed  by  EEOC's  Office 
of  Federal  Operations  (OFO),  the  matter 
will  be  sent  back  to  the  agency  for 
completion  of  the  investigation.  The 
time  frame  for  completing  the 
investigation  of  the  accepted  portion  of 
the  complaint  vrill  be  stayed  pending  a 
decision  on  the  appeal.  Agencies  may, 
but  are  not  requireid  to,  investigate 
during  this  time  period. 

When  an  agency  accepts  a  complaint 
and  later  determines  that  there  are 
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reasons  for  dismissal  of  a  complaint. 
e.g..  failure  to  cooperate  or  to  accept  full 
relief,  there  is  no  time  limit  placed  on 
the  agency  (other  than  the  requirement 
to  complete  the  investigation  within  180 
days)  as  to  when  the  dismissal  must 
occur.  The  complainant  retains  the  right 
to  appeal  such  dismissals  and.  if  the 
complainant  prevails  on  the  appeal,  the 
complaint  will  be  remanded  to  the 
agency  with  instructions  to  complete  the 
investigation  within  a  prescribed  period 
of  lime.  By  providing  for  an  appeal  from 
a  dismissal  or  partial  dismissal,  the 
Commission  seeks  to  design  an 
administrative  process  that  operates 
efficiently.  When,  on  appeal,  the 
dismissal  of  a  portion  of  a  complaint  is 
upheld  but  the  remainder  of  the 
complaint  is  to  be  processed 
administratively,  the  Commission  does 
not  intend  to  force  the  complainant  to 
proceed  to  court  on  the  dismissed 
portion  at  that  time.  Instead,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the 
complainant  can  wait  until  a  final 
decision  is  issued  by  the  agency  or  the 
Commission  on  the  merits  of  the 
remainder  of  the  complaint. 

Complainants  may  request  a  hearing 
after  180  days  has  elapsed  from  the 
filing  of  the  complaint.  Within  180  days 
from  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  the 
agency  must  compete  its  investigation 
and  provide  a  copy  of  the  complaint  file 
to  the  complainant.  The  complainant 
will  be  notified  at  that  time  that  he  or 
she  can  request  a  hearing  by  an  EEOC 
administrative  judge  or,  alternatively,  an 
i.-nmediate  final  decision  by  the 
employing  agency.  While  the  regulation 
requires  that  the  complaint  file  and  the 
notice  be  given  to  the  complainant,  the 
agency  is  also  encouraged,  but  not 
required,  to  prepare  a  summary  or  report 
of  investigation  and  also  provide  that  to 
the  complainant.  If  the  complainant 
requests  a  final  decision  or  the  30-day 
period  elapses  without  the  individual 
requesting  a  hearing,  the  agency  will 
have  60  days  to  issue  the  decision. 
Where  a  hearing  is  requested,  it  will  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
proposed  part  1614.  The  administrative 
judge  will  issue  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  following  the  hearing 
end,  where  a  fmding  of  discrimination  is 
made,  an  appropriate  remedy  will  be 
ordered.  Because  the  hearing  will  take 
place  at  the  agency  level,  the  agency 
will  be  given  the  same  opportunity  that 
it  now  has  under  part  1613  to  issue  a 
fmal  decision,  but  must  do  so  vrithin  60 
days  of  receipt  of  the  administrative 
judge's  findings  and  conclusions.  The 
administrative  judge's  findings  and 
conclusions  will  become  the  final 


decision  if  the  agency  does  not  issue  its 
own  decision  within  60  days. 

Under  proposed  part  1614,  the 
administrative  judge  issued  proposed 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
that  were  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
Review  and  Appeals  (ORA),  the 
predecessor  of  the  new  Office  of  Federal 
Operations,  which  either  adopted, 
rejected  or  modified  those  findings  and 
conclusions.  Many  of  the  civil  rights 
organizations,  employee  unions, 
individual  commenters  and  some  of  the 
agencies  objected  to  the  non-binding 
nature  of  the  administrative  judge's 
findings  and  conclusions  and  the 
automatic  review  of  the  administrative 
judge's  findings  and  conclusions  by 
OR.'V  as  unnecessary  and  time- 
consuming.  Some  suggested  that  these 
Endings  and  conclusions  should  be  final 
unless  appealed  further.  The  reason  for 
having  recommended  findings  and 
conclusions  in  the  proposed  provision 
was  to  ensure  quality  and  consistency 
among  the  administrative  judges' 
decisions.  We  believe  that  those 
concerns  are  adequately  protected  when 
the  agency  has  the  opportimity  to 
modify  or  reject  the  findings  and 
conclusions  and  the  complainant  has  the 
opportunity  to  appeal  the  final  decision 
to  EEOC.  Accordingly,  part  1614  now 
provides  that  the  administrative  judge 
will  issue  findings  and  conclusions, 
which  will  become  final  unless  the 
agency  rejects  or  modifies  them.  After 
the  fmal  decision  of  the  agency  is 
issued,  or  the  findings  and  conclusions 
become  fmal,  the  complainant  may 
appeal  to  the  Commission  by  filing  an 
appeal  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations  (OFO)  to  obtain  appellate 
review  of  the  agency's  final  decision. 
Either  party  can  seek  reconsideration  by 
the  Commission  of  an  OFO  decision  or 
the  appellant  can  file  a  civil  action  in 
federal  court.  As  under  part  1613, 
decisions  signed  by  the  Executive 
Officer  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  will 
have  precedential  value. 

Many  commenters  suggested  that  the 
Commission  should  place  time  limits  on 
its  processing  of  complaints.  With  the 
change  in  the  process  so  that  the  hearing 
will  remain  at  the  agency  level,  rather 
than  being  part  of  a  multi-step  appellate 
process,  the  Commission  believes  that  a 
180-day  time  limit  can  be  placed  on  the 
administrative  judge's  processing  of  a 
complaint.  Section  iei4.109(g)  now 
provides  that,  within  180  days  of  receipt 
by  the  EEOC  of  a  request  for  a  hearing, 
an  administrative  judge  will  issue 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
on  the  merits  of  the  complaint. 


D.  Appellate  Processing  by  EEOC 

If  the  complainant  wishes  to  pursue 
the  matter  beyond  the  agency  level,  he 
or  she  may  file  a  civil  action  in  federal 
district  court  or  may  appeal  to  the  EEOC 
from  the  decision  of  an  agency  to 
dismiss  an  allegation  in  a  complaint  or 
from  a  final  decision  of  the  agency. 

In  proposed  part  1614,  EEOC  would 
have  reviewed  the  agency  record  when 
an  appeal  was  filed  to  determine  if  the 
record  was  adequate  for  decision.  If  it 
was  not,  EEOC  would  have 
supplemented  the  agency  investigation 
by  various  methods.  It  could  have 
remanded  part  or  all  of  the  matter  to  the 
agency  for  further  investigation  and 
drawn  an  adverse  inference  if  the 
agency  failed  to  supplement  the  record 
within  the  time  specified  by  EEOC  or  it 
could  have  referred  the  matter  to  an 
EEOC  field  office  for  investigation  and 
required  that  the  agency  reimburse 
EEOC  for  the  investigation.  If  an  agency 
failed  to  develop  an  adequate  record, 
the  Commission  could  also  have  sent 
notice  of  this  deficiency  to  an 
appropriate  agency  official  or 
congressional  committee  or  taken  other 
appropriate  action.  Once  EEOC  had 
determined  the  record  was  complete,  it 
would  have  notified  the  parties  and  the 
complainant  would  have  had  15  days 
within  which  to  request  a  hearing. 

Many  commenters  objected  to  the 
delayed  opportunity  to  request  a  hearing 
and  the  potentially  time-consuming 
initial  review  of  the  record  by  EEOC, 
arguing  that  it  imposed  needless 
obstacles  to  obtaining  a  hearing  and 
that  the  preliminary  review  was 
unnecessary  if  a  hearing  were  held. 
Some  agencies  also  objected  to  the 
preliminary  review  of  the  record  by 
EEOC  and  some  objected  to  the 
proposed  reimbursement  and  reports  to 
Congressional  committees  when 
inadequate  records  were  produced  by 
the  agency. 

In  view  of  these  comments,  as 
explained  above,  we  have  revised  the 
proposed  appellate  process  to  eliminate 
any  reimbursable  investigations  at  that 
stage  and  to  move  the  hearing  back  to 
the  agency  level.  This  approach  will 
permit  all  factual  development  to  occur 
at  the  initial  stages  of  a  complaint  and 
will  eliminate  any  perceived  obstacles 
to  a  hearing.  As  under  part  1613,  the 
Commission  will  retain  the  right  to 
supplement  the  record  of  appeal.  It  is 
intended  that  this  provision  will  be  used 
only  in  rare  instances  to  avoid  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  The  right  to  a 
hearing  after  an  investigation  is 
intended  to  permit  the  parties  to  put  all 
relevant  information  in  the  record.  The 
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right  to  a  hearing  also  puts  the  burden 
on  the  parties  to  ensure  that  the  record 
is  complete.  The  Commission  does  not 
intend  its  revised  authority  to 
supplement  the  record  to  substitute  for 
the  parties'  responsibilities  to  develop 
the  record. 

By  shortening  the  agency  processing 
time,  providing  the  ri^t  to  discovery  at 
hearings,  and,  when  appropriate, 
independently  reviewing  the  agency's 
decision,  EEOC  has  attempted  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  delays  and  to 
correct  any  perceived  conflict  of  interest 
or  unfairness  in  the  current  part  1613 
practice  of  agency  self-investigation. 

E.  Coverage  of  The  Rehabilitation  Act 

In  a  change  from  §  1613.701(b), 
S  1614.103  eliminates  coverage  of  units 
in  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
and  restricts  the  coverage  of  part  1614, 
for  purposes  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
military  departments  as  defined  in  5 
U.S.C.  102.  executive  agencies  as 
defined  in  5  U.S.C.  105.  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
This  definition  of  EEOC's  charge 
processing  jurisdiction  is  based  on  the 
plain  language  of  section  501  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  which  limits 
coverage  to  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  brings  the  regulation  into 
conformity  with  a  recent  decision  of  a 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  In/urfrf 
V.  Billington.  863  F.2d  103  (D.C.  Cir. 
1988).  the  court  held  that  section  791  of 
the  Rehabihtation  Act  "applies  only  to 
employees  in  the  executive  branch.  See 
29  U.S.C  791(b)."  863  F.2d  at  105.  A 
couple  of  commenters  urged  us  not  to 
abide  by  this  decision.  The  Commission, 
however,  already  acknowledged  and 
adopted  the  Judd  decision  in  Faucette  v. 
Kennickell,  Reij  lest  No.  05880886 
(March  1, 1989)  because  the 
Commission  already  decided  this  Issue, 
we  are  not  reversing  that  decision  by 
regulation. 

The  former  Civil  Service  Commission 
had  authority  to  issue  regulations 
covering  competitive  positions  in 
legislative  and  judicial  branch  agencies, 
5  U.S.C.  7153;  however,  that  authority 
passed,  not  to  EEOC,  but  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  in  5  U.S.C.  7203. 
EEOC  has  requested  that  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  issue  a 
regulation  under  section  7203  extending 
regulatory  coverage  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  competitive 
positions  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  responded  by  stating 
that  it  does  not  believe  it  has  authority 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  to  issue 
such  a  regulation.  In  addition,  EEOC  has 


asked  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees  to  recommend 
a  legislative  change  to  section  SOI  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide 
competitive  employees  of  legislative  and 
judicial  branch  agencies  with  a  remedy 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 

F.  Reassignment  Under  The 
Rehabilitation  Act 

The  EEOC  has  taken  the  position  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  an  agency 
is  required  by  section  501  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  29  U.S.C.  791. 
and  EEOC's  implementing  regulations  to 
reassign  an  employee  as  a  reasonable 
accommodation.  Ignacio  v.  United 
States  Postal  Service.  Petition  No. 
03840C05  (Sept.  4, 1984),  upheld.  30 
M.S.P.R.  471  (Spec.  Panel  1986).  The 
courts  have  not  embraced  this  position. 
Congress  intended  the  federal 
government  to  be  a  model  employer  of 
the  handicapped  and  EEOC  believes 
that  reassignment  of  employees  with 
disabilities  who  can  no  longer  perform 
in  their  positions  because  of  a  disability 
is  a  necessary  component  of  that 
responsibility.  EEOC,  therefore, 
proposed  a  new  %  1614.203(g)  imposing  a 
duty  to  reassign  employees  with 
handicaps,  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  as  part  of  an  agency's 
affirmative  action  obligation  under 
section  501. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recently 
enacted  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
of  1990,  which  prohibits  private 
employers  from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  disability  when  making 
employment  decisions,  includes  a 
provision  identifying  reassignment  as  a 
reasonable  accommodation  when  an 
employee  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  a 
job.  EEOC  sees  this  as  a  clear 
expression  of  the  intent  of  Congress  on 
the  issue  of  reassigning  workers  vdlh 
disabilities  and  believes  the  federal 
government,  in  its  role  as  model 
employer,  should  do  no  less. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  a 
distinction  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act's 
civil  rights  provisions  between 
nondiscrimination  and  affirmative 
action.  In  Southeastern  Community 
College  V.  Davis.  442  U.S.  397,  410  (1979), 
the  court  contrasted  the  "evenhanded 
treatment  of  qualified  handicapped 
persons"  required  by  section  504  with 
the  "affirmative  efforts  to  overcome  the 
disabilities  caused  by  handicaps" 
required  by  section  501  and  noted  the 
requirements  of  the  latter  section  for 
affirmative  action  program  plans  that 
describe  how  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  employees  are  being  met. 
The  Court  reiterated  in  Alexander  v. 
Choate.  469  U.S.  287,  300  n.20  (1985),  the 
distinction  between  the 


nondiscriminatory  reasonable 
accommodations  required  by  section  504 
and  the  affirmative  action  required  by 
section  501  to  effect  substantial  changes, 
adjustments  and  modifications  in 
existing  persoimel  practices.  Section  501 
requires  each  agency  to  submit  an 
affirmative  action  program  plan  for  the 
hiring,  placement  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  individuals  including  a 
description  of  the  extent  to  which  and 
methods  whereby  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals  are  being  met. 

EEOC  can  require  that  agencies  utilize 
reassigimient  as  a  method  of  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped 
employees.  As  a  special  affirmative 
action  requirement  the  reassignment 
obligation  would  not  be  a  component  of 
the  statute's  reasonable  accommodation 
requirement.  Because  this  is  a  new 
provision  implementing  the  affirmative 
action  requirements  of  section  501  only, 
the  case  law  interpreting  reasonable 
accommodation  would  be  inapplicable. 
Thus,  cases  involving  reassignment 
would  rely  on  this  new  provision  and 
not  the  reasonable  accommodation 
regulation  or  case  law  in  determining 
the  proper  legal  standards  for  such 
reassignments  under  section  501. 
The  majority  of  the  individual 
commenters.  civil  rights  organizations 
and  employee  unions  agreed  with  the 
proposal.  "The  majority  of  agency 
commenters  objected  to  the  proposal  on 
the  basis  that  it  exceeded  EEOC's 
authority,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
case  law  and  was  impractical,  and  that 
the  language  of  the  proposed  regulation 
was  inconsistent  with  the  language  in 
the  preamble  describing  its  operation. 

As  stated  above,  EEOC  believes  that 
reassignment  deriving  from  an  agency's 
affirmative  action  obligation  is 
consistent  with  the  statute,  the 
applicable  case  law  and  EEOC's 
authority  to  issue  implementing 
regulations.  The  case  law  cited  by  the 
agencies  involved  the  issue  of 
reasonable  accommodation,  often  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  in  many  cases  was  premised  on  a 
reading  of  EEOC's  regulations  that  the 
courts  found  did  not  specifically  require 
reassignment  The  cited  case  law  was 
not  on  point  and  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  provide  persuasive  support  for 
the  objections  raised. 

Any  difference  in  language  between 
the  preamble  and  the  proposed 
regulation  is  explained  by  the  purposes 
of  these  parts  of  the  NPRM.  The 
requirement  is  that  agencies  reassign 
employees  with  handicaps  in  the 
circumstances  indicated.  The  agency 
should  consider  reassignment  whenever 
an  employee  with  handicaps  can  no 
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longer  perform  his  or  her  job  but  must 
reassign  such  an  employee  whenever 
the  circumstances  described  in  the 
regulation  are  met.  Although  the 
preamble  characterized  this  as 
"consideration,"  it  explained  the  process 
of  reassignments  and  required  that  they 
be  made  whenever  the  agency  discovers 
during  its  "consideration"  that  the 
circumstances  described  in  the 
regulation  apply. 

Some  agencies  with  multiple 
components  within  the  same  commuting 
area  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  argued  that  it  would  be 
impractical  and  extremely  difflcult  to 
reassign  employees  from  one  agency 
component  to  another  where  such 
components  have  separate  persoimel 
authority.  As  a  result  of  these 
comments,  we  have  revised  the  section 
to  only  require  reassignment  within  the 
part(s)  of  the  agency  located  in  the  same 
commuting  area  that  share  the  same 
persoimel  appointing  authority.  We 
have  also  clarified  that  only  funded 
vacancies  need  be  considered,  i.e.. 
vacancies  that  the  agency  intended  to 
fiU. 

The  Commission  has  added  a 
sentence  to  the  reassignment  section 
distinguishing  between  vacancies  that 
have  been  posted  and  those  that  have 
not.  The  Commission  believes  that  such 
a  distinction  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  expectations  of  other  individuals 
who  have  applied  or  are  planning  to 
apply  for  vacancies  that  have  been 
posted.  Thus,  when  a  notice  or 
announcement  seeking  applications  for 
a  specific  vacancy  has  been  posted  prior 
to  the  time  the  agency  has  determined 
that  the  nonprobationary  employee  is 
unable  to  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  his  or  her  position  even 
with  reasonable  accommodation,  the 
agency  is  not  obligated  by  this  section  to 
reassign  the  individual  to  that  position, 
but  must  consider  the  individual  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  who  have 
already  applied  for  the  position.  Under 
this  circumstance,  however,  the 
obligation  to  reassign  under  this  section 
still  applies  to  any  funded  vacancies 
that  have  not  been  posted.  Thus,  when 
consideration  for  a  posted  vacancy  does 
not  result  in  selection  of  the  individual, 
the  agency  is  obligated  under  this 
section  to  consider  the  individual  for 
other  appropriate  vacancies. 

Some  commenters  also  raised 
objections  to  the  requirement  for 
reassigimient  to  a  lower  graded  position 
where  no  vacancy  at  the  employee's 
grade  level  exists.  Some  unions,  civil 
rights  organizations  and  individual 
commenters  argued  that  without  any 
limitations,  agencies  could  offer  the 


lowest-graded  vacant  position  and 
undermine  the  requirement.  In  order  to 
meet  this  concern,  the  revised  section 
requires  reassigiunent  to  the  highest 
available  vacancy  below  the  employee's 
current  grade,  when  no  vacancy  exists 
at  the  current  grade.  Reassignment  to  a 
higher-graded  position  is  not  required 
under  this  section. 

Agencies  objected  that  they  could 
only  place  an  employee  in  a  lower 
graded  position  pursuant  to  adverse 
action  procedures  and.  therefore,  could 
not  comply  with  this  requirement  A  few 
agencies  also  objected  that  the 
reassigiunent  requirement  in  this  section 
would  prevent  eligible  employees  from 
retiring  on  disability.  The  purpose  of  this 
reassignment  requirement  is  to  aid  those 
employees  with  handicaps  who  want  to 
continue  employment  with  their 
agencies.  The  requirement  to  reassign 
only  arises  when  an  employee  is  unable 
to  perform  his  or  her  position  because  of 
a  handicap,  i.e..  in  those  situations  when 
an  agency  is  proposing  to  remove  or 
downgrade  an  employee  for  inability  to 
perform  his  or  her  job.  If  an  employee  is 
unable  to  perform  his  job  and  declines 
an  offer  made  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  the  agency  has  completely 
fulfilled  its  obligation  under  this  section: 
the  agency  should  not  and  cannot  cite 
this  section  as  authority  for  a  non- 
consensual reassignment.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  section  conflicts  with 
the  rights  of  employees  or  the 
obligations  of  agencies  under  applicable 
disability  retirement  systems.  The  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  did  not  raise 
any  such  cbjection  in  their  comments  on 
this  section.  On  the  contrary,  EEOC 
patterned  this  section  on  the  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements  applicable 
to  the  disability  retirement  provisions 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Retirement  System. 

The  proposed  section  exempted  the 
Postal  Service  from  the  requirement 
insofar  as  it  might  otherwise  be  required 
to  reassign  an  employee  to  a  position  in 
a  different  craft  or  to  make  any  other 
reassignment  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  covering  an  employee.  This 
exemption  for  the  Postal  Service  was 
included  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  reassignment  requirements  of  the 
federal  disability  retirement  schemes  at 
S  U.S.C.  8337  and  5  U.S.C.  8451.  Some 
commenters  questioned  why  a  cross- 
craft  reassignment  should  not  be 
required  if  such  a  reassignment  was 
consistent  with  apphcable  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  If  such  a 
reassignment  is  permitted  by  the 
applicable  agreements  and  otherwise 


consistent  with  this  section,  we  agree 
that  it  should  be  required.  Accordingly. 
we  have  revised  the  section  to  require 
reassignment  in  the  Postal  Service 
unless  prohibited  by  applicable 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  This 
exception  recognizes  the  rights  of  Postal 
Service  employees  under  their  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  but  the 
exception  is  limited  to  the  Postal 
Service.  Labor  relations  at  the  Postal 
Service  are  governed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  while  most  other 
federal  agencies  are  governed  by  the 
federal  service  labor  relations 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act.  Unlike  Postal  Service  employees 
who  have  legitimate  expectations  based 
on  seniority,  other  federal  employees  do 
not  have  such  expectations  because, 
under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
federal  agencies  retain  the  right  to  hire 
and  assign  employees  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws,  5  U.S.C.  7106.  and 
are  subject  to  government-wide 
regulations  such  as  these,  5  U.S.C.  7117. 
We  would  Uke  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  this  section  that 
some  of  the  commenters  misunderstood 
The  duty  to  reassign  an  employee  with 
handicaps  only  arises  when  the 
employee  is  no  longer  able  to  perform 
because  of  the  handicap:  an  employee 
with  handicaps  can  t>e  discharged  or 
disciplined  without  reassignment  if  the 
discharge  is  based  upon  conduct  or 
performance  that  is  not  due  to  the 
handicap,  if  the  conduct  or  performance 
is  so  egregious  to  warrant  discharge 
even  despite  the  presence  of  a  handicap, 
or  if  the  employee  docs  not  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  a  rehabilitation  agreement. 
The  employee  also  must  be  able  to 
perform  another  position  with  or 
without  accommodation.  The  duty  to 
provide  an  accommodation  in  the 
reassigned  position  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  undue  hardship  Umitation. 
Therefore,  if  the  individual  cannot 
perform  any  available  position  without 
an  accommodation  and  any  necessary 
accommodation  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  agency,  the  agency  has 
no  further  obligation  under  this  section. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  undue 
hardship  concept  should  apply  to  the 
reassignment  provision  as  it  does  to  the 
reasonable  accommodation  provision. 

G.  Opting  Out  of  Class  Complaints 

The  Commission  proposed  to  delete 
the  opting  out  provisions  contained  in 
S  1613.a05(b).  The  class  complaint 
regulations  were  based  on  rule  23  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  See  41 
FR  8081  (1976):  42  FR  11807  (1977).  Rule 
23  governs  class  action  lawsuits. 
Employment  discrimination  class 
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actions  are  generalty  brou^t  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  rule  23.  Homes  v. 
Continental  Can  Co..  706  V2i  1144. 1152 
(11th  Cir.  1963).  A  prerequisite  of  a 
"(b)(2)"  class  is  that  the  defendant 
"acted  or  refused  to  act  on  grounds 
generally  applicable  to  the  class, 
thereby  making  appropriate  final 
injunctive  relief  or  corresponding 
declaratory  relief  with  respect  to  the 
class  as  a  whole."  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P. 
23(b)(2).  The  right  to  opt  out  of  such  a 
class  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
prerequisite  of  a  (b)(2)  class  that  rebef  is 
appropriate  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Some  courts  have  permitted  class 
members  to  opt  out  of  a  (b)(2)  class  but 
only  at  the  settlement  or  relief  stage. 
Cox  V.  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co..  784 
F.2d  1546. 1554  (11th  Cir.  1986).  In  Cox, 
the  court  held  that  it  would  be  an  abuse 
of  discretion  for  a  district  court  to  permit 
a  right  to  opt  out  at  the  certification 
stage,  Le..  before  the  class  is  identified 
or  before  the  merits  of  the  class  claim 
are  considered  or  resolved. 

Permitting  class  members  to  opt  out 
would  make  the  class  action  mechanism 
less  efiective.  It  would  make  possible 
the  repeated  litigation  of  pattern  and 
practice  issues,  a  consequence  that  the 
class  action  procedure  was  designed  to 
prevent  Cox.  784  F.2d  at  1554.  Use  of  an 
opt  out  procedure  at  the  commencement 
of  a  class  action  "force(s)  class 
members  to  take  a  stand  against  their 
employers  in  order  to  stay  in  a 
controversial  lawsuit"  Cox.  784  F.2d  at 
1554-55.  It  also  discourages  seltiement 
by  making  it  impossible  to  resolve  all 
claims  at  once  and  would  subject  the 
defendant  to  the  risk  that  class  members 
will  aettie  only  the  questionable  claims 
and  opt  for  separate  treatment  of  the 
stronger  claims.  Kincade  v.  General  Tire 
a  Rubber  Co.,  635  F.2d  501,  507  (5th  Cir. 
1981).  An  opt  out  provision  is  thus 
inconsistent  with  the  Title  VU  goal  of 
encouraging  settlement  of  claims. 

Even  though  the  opt-out  provision  is 
eliminated  from  the  regulation,  all  class 
members  will  still  receive  notice  that  the 
class  complaint  has  been  filed  and 
notice  of  any  seltiement  or  decision  on 
the  class  complaint  If  they  do  not  wish 
to  participate  in  the  class  complaint  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
class  or  to  file  a  claim  for  individual 
relief,  they  do  not  have  to  do  so.  Those 
who  wish  to  participate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  object  to  any  proposed 
seltiement  and  to  file  claims  for 
individual  relief  if  discrimination  is 
found.  EEOC  believes  that  class 
members'  rights  are  suflicienOy 
protected  by  the  notice  provisions  and 
that  the  opt-out  provision  is  both 
inconsistent  and  uimecessary. 


The  comments  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  this  revision. 

H.  Negotiated  Grievance  Procedure. 

Under  29  CFR  1613.219,  employees  of 
agencies  covered  by  5  U.S.C  7121(d) 
must  elect  initially  to  pursue  a  matter 
thai  is  both  grievable  and  allegedly 
discriminatory  either  through  the 
negotiated  grievance  procedure  or 
through  the  EEO  complaint  process,  but 
not  both.  This  regulatory  provision  also 
states  that  allegations  of  discrimination 
by  employees  of  agencies  not  subject  to 
5  U.&C  7121(d)  will  not  be  subject  to  an 
election  and  should  be  processed  as 
complaints  under  part  1813.  Part  1614 
continues  this  processing  distinction 
between  agencies  that  are  and  are  not 
covered  by  5  U.S.C  7121(d). 

In  view  of  the  dual  filing  and 
processing  responsibilities  that  can  arise 
in  agencies  that  are  not  covered  by  5 
U.S.C.  7121(d),  however,  EEOC  proposed 
to  toll  the  new  ISO-day  processing  hmit 
for  such  complaints.  One  agency 
objected  to  the  mandatory  nature  of  the 
section  and  suggested  that  it  may  be  in 
the  parties'  interests  to  process  the 
complaint  even  though  a  grievance  has 
been  filed  One  employee  union 
objected  that  the  employee  in  agencies 
not  covered  by  5  U.S.C  7121(d)  has  a 
right  to  dual  processing.  EEOC  believes 
that  dual  processing  is,  in  most  cases, 
wasteful  and  confusing  and  that 
temporarily  holding  the  complaint  in 
abeyance  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
such  a  situation.  If  the  employee  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  grievance 
process,  the  compUant  can  be  pursued 
after  the  grievance  procedure  has 
terminated.  We  also  recognize  that  there 
may  be  some  individual  circumstances 
where  holding  the  complaint  in 
abeyance  would  not  be  appropriate. 
Therefore,  we  have  revised  the  section 
to  permit  rather  than  require  agencies 
not  subject  to  5  U.S.C  7121(d)  to  hold 
complaints  in  abeyance.  Whenever  an 
agency  does  so.  it  must  notify  the 
complainant  If  the  agency  chooses  not 
to  hold  the  complaint  in  abeyance,  the 
normal  time  limits  are  not  tolled  and  the 
agency  must  issue  a  notice  within  180 
days. 

/.  ADEA  Statute  of  Limitations. 

The  Commission  proposed  in 
i  1614.410  to  address  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  statute  of  limitations  period  in 
section  15  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act,  29  U.S.C.  633a,  which 
creates  a  right  of  action  against  federal 
agencies  for  violations  of  the  ADEA. 
Tlie  proposed  regulation  addressed  the 
situations  when  the  complainant  filed  an 
administrative  complaint  and  a  notice  of 
intent  to  sue.  The  absence  of  an  express 


limitations  period  in  a  statute  does  not 
mean  that  there  Is  no  time  limitation  for 
filing  suits  under  that  statute. 
DelCostello  v.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  462  U.S.  151. 
158  (1983).  When  a  statute  is  silent 
courts  borrow  a  limitations  period  from 
a  closely  analogous  statute.  Johnson  v. 
Railway  Express  Agency.  Inc.,  421  U.S. 
454,  466  (1975). 

When  an  individual  has  not  filed  a 
notice  of  intent  to  sue  but  has  pursued 
the  complaint  through  the  administrative 
process,  the  courts  have  split  on  the 
issue  of  the  correct  statute  of  limitations 
applicable  to  ADEA  lawsuits  by  federal 
employees.  One  court  found  that  two- 
and  three-year  limitations  period  for 
private  sector  ADEA  cases  was  the  most 
analogous  limitations  period  for  federal 
sector  ADEA  cases.  Weirsema  v. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  41  Fair 
Empl.  Prac.  Cas.  (BNA)  1588  (E.D.  Tenn. 
1986).  But  see  Lehman  v.  Nakshian,  453 
U.S.  156  (1981)  (the  Court  held  that  the 
federal  sector  provisions  of  the  ADEA 
are  self-contained  and  looked  to  title  VII 
rather  than  the  private  sector  provisions 
of  the  ADEA  for  guidance  in  interpreting 
the  ADEA's  federal  sector  provisions). 
Other  courts  have  borrowed  the  tide  VII 
limitations  period  as  the  most 
analogous.  Lavery  v.  Marsh,  918  F.2d 
1022  (1st  Cas.  1990);  Matthews  •.-.  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  49  Fair  Empl.  Prac.  Cas. 
(BNA)  311  (NJl.N.Y.  1989);  Carrawoyv. 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  678  F.  Supp.  125  (D.  Md.  1988); 
Strazdos  v.  Baker,  689  F.  Supp.  310 
(S.D.N.Y.  1988);  DiCamillo  v.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  No.  87-6028  (D.  Conn.  April  22, 
1988);  Ramachandran  v.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  No.  CV-86-7690  WDK  (CD. 
Cal.  April  15, 1987).  affd.  No.  87-6028 
(9th  Cir.  May  26, 1988);  Healy  v.  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  677  F.  Supp.  1284 
(E.D.N.Y.  1987);  White  v.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  No.  CA-3-87-1452-R 
(N.D.  Tex.  Oct.  14, 1987).  See  also  Rivera 
V.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  830  F.2d  1037, 
1039  (9th  Cir.  1987)  (dismissing  ADEA 
claims  for  failure  to  file  within  30  days), 
cert,  denied.  108  S.  Ct.  1737  (1988).  Three 
courts  have  refused  to  borrow  the  30- 
day  limitations  period  of  tide  VII  for 
ADEA  actions  vtithout  stating  what 
limitations  period  should  be  borrowed. 
Coleman  v.  Nolan,  693  F.  Supp.  1544 
(S.D.N.Y  1988);  Welzelv.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  No.  87-4-CIV-5  (E.D.N.C  Aug. 
14, 1987):  Tkac  v.  Veterans 
Administration.  010  F.  Supp.  1075  (W.D. 
Mich.  1985).  Two  courts  applied  the  six- 
year  statute  of  limitations  contained  in 
28  U.S.C.  2401(a)  to  a  federal  sector 
ADEA  suit  Lubniewski  v.  Lehman.  891 
F.2d  216  (9th  Cir.  1989):  Marks  v. 
Turnage.  46  Fair  Empl.  Prac.  Cas.  (BNA) 
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382  (N.D.  111.  1988).  Another  court,  while 
not  reaching  the  issue,  discussed  the 
issue  and  indicated  its  belief  that  the 
six-year  limitations  period  should  apply. 
Bomholdl  v.  Brady.  869  F.2d  57  (2d  Cir. 
1989). 

We  find  the  reasoning  of  the  cases 
applying  the  two-  or  three-year 
limitations  period  of  the  private  sector 
ADEA  provisions  or  the  six-year 
limitations  period  of  28  U.S.C.  2401(a)  to 
be  unpersuasive  and  believe  that  the  use 
of  those  limitations  periods  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  administrative 
process  that  Congress  intended  to  be 
utilized  for  federal  sector  ADEA 
complaints.  The  most  closely  analogous 
statute  to  the  federal  sector  provisions 
of  the  ADEA  is  section  717  of  Utle  VIl. 
EEOC  believes  that  the  limitations 
period  applicable  to  civil  actions  under 
title  Vn  should  be  borrowed  for  federal 
sector  ADEA  lawsuits. 

Although  there  are  differences 
between  the  federal  sector  provisions  of 
Title  VU  and  the  ADEA.  courts  have 
nevertheless  looked  to  Title  VII  for 
analogous  procedures  to  use  in  federal 
employees'  ADEA  lawsuits.  E.g., 
Lehman  v.  Nakshoin.  453  U.S.  156  (1981) 
(as  in  title  VU  action,  plaintiff  is  not 
entitled  to  trail  by  jury):  Ellis  v.  United 
States  Postal  Service,  784  F.2d  835.  838 
(7th  Cir.  1986)  (as  in  Title  VU  action,  the 
only  proper  defendant  in  the  ADEA  suit 
is  the  head  of  the  federal  agency):  Smith 
V.  Office  of  Personel  Management.  778 
F.2d  258.  282  (5th  Cir.  1985)  (like  tide  VIL 
the  ADEA  does  not  allow  recovery  of 
compensatory  damages).  The  use  of 
different  statutes  of  limitations  for 
federal  sector  title  VII  and  ADEA  cases 
could  lead  to  attempts  to  split 
complaints  alleging  that  a  single  action 
violates  both  statutes  or  to  premature 
departiu-e  from  the  administrative 
process  in  order  to  timely  file  a  lawsuit 
on  the  ADEA  issue. 

Two  of  the  Circuit  Court  decisions. 
Bomholdl  and  Luhniewski,  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  six-year  limitations 
period  should  apply.  These  courts  gave 
two  ratior.jles  for  their  conclusions. 
First,  they  concluded  that  Congress 
chose  not  to  make  the  limitations  period 
for  ADEA  suits  the  same  as  that  for  title 
VU  suits  because  the  congressional 
committee  considering  the  extension  of 
the  *DEA  to  federal  employees  deleted 
a  30-day  limitations  period  from  the  bill 
without  explanation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  an  unexplained  omission  should  be 
construed  as  a  specific  rejection. 

Secondly,  these  courts  inlespreted 
EEOC's  ADEA  regulations  as  being 
consistent  with  this  conclusion  because 
the  regulations  do  not  state  that  the 
limitations  period  for  ADEA  suits  is  30 
days  and  because  the  regulation 


defining  the  limitations  period  for  title 
VII  suits  is  not  incorporated  by  EEOC's 
ADEA  regulations.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  an  inference  necessarily  flows 
from  these  regulations.  Most 
Importantly,  the  courts  did  not  consider 
the  effect  of  the  CSRA  or  the  anomalous 
results  of  their  opinions,  i.e..  that  one 
lawsuit  resulting  from  one  incident  or 
event  alleging  violations  of  title  VII  and 
the  ADEA  would  be  governed  by 
different  limitations  periods.  In  our 
opinion,  these  two  courts  reached 
erroneous  conclusions  and  the 
subsequent  decision  in  Lavery  v.'Marsh. 
918  F.2d  1022  (1st  Cir.  1990). 
convincingly  rebuts  and  rejects  the 
reasoning  of  Lubniewski  and  Bomholdt. 

In  Lavery.  the  court  found  title  VU  to 
be  a  natural  source  for  borrowing  a 
statute  of  limitations  as  "the  ADEA  and 
Title  vn  share  a  common  purpose,  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  the 
workplace  *   *  *."  Oscar  Mayer  Br  Co.  v. 
Evans.  441  U.S  750,  756  (1979).  Although 
there  are  minor  differences  between  the 
federal  sector  provisions  of  each  statute, 
the  court  was  persuaded  that  they  are 
essentially  similar  and  that  the  many 
courts  that  have  borrowed  the  30-day 
limit  from  title  VII  were  correct.  The 
court  was  unwilling  to  ascribe 
deliberateness  to  Congress'  omission  of 
the  30-day  limitations  period  in  section 
633a  and  concluded  that  the  legislative 
history  relied  on  the  Bomholdt  and 
Lubniewski  courts  was  ambiguous  and 
shed  no  light  on  congressional  intent. 
The  court  also  noted  that  borrowing  the 
six-year  period  of  28  U.S.C.  2401(a) 
would  be  inappropriate  since  there  are 
other  relevant  statutory  provisions  more 
specifically  geared  to  the  claim  at  issue. 
"The  court  found  that  the  30-day 
limitations  period  in  the  CSRA  provided 
further  evidence  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  adopt  the  six-year  provision. 
Finally,  the  court  noted  that  a  statute  of 
limitation  is  a  limited  waiver  of 
sovereign  immunity  and.  without  a  clear 
manifestation  from  Congress  that  it 
intended  such  a  radically  longer 
limitations  period  (6  years),  it  refused  to 
impute  such  an  intent 

In  section  114  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1991.  Public  Law  No.  102-166  (1991). 
Congress  amended  section  717  of  title 
VII  to  increase  the  period  of  ti.Tie  for  an 
individual  to  file  suit  in  court  from  30 
days  to  90  days  after  receipt  of  a  final 
agency  or  Commission  decision.  That 
90-day  period  will  also  apply  to  suits 
brought  under  sections  501  and  505(a)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Section  115  of 
the  Act  amended  section  7  of  the  ADEA 
to  provide  a  similar  90-day  suit  period 
for  employees  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  private  sector 
employees  who  have  filed  a  charge  with 


the  Commission  under  the  ADEA.  These 
legislative  amendments  make  those  suit 
periods  consistent  with  the  90-day  suit 
period  under  section  706  of  title  VII  and 
incorporated  into  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act.  The  Commission 
believes  it  is  most  appropriate  to  borrow 
this  90-day  period  in  order  for  there  to 
be  a  uniform  limitations  period  for  all 
claims  of  employment  discrimination. 

Further  support  for  borrowing  the  title 
VU  limitations  period  is  found  in  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  (CSRA)  and  its 
legislative  history.  The  CSRA  provides  a 
3CI-day  limitations  period  for  federal 
employee  to  file  suit  when  a  claim  of  age 
discrimination  is  based  on  an  action 
that  is  appealable  to  the  MSPB.  i.e.,  a 
mixed  case  involving  a  claim  of  age 
discrimination.  5  U.S.C.  7703(b)(2).  This 
may  indicate  that  Congress  intended  or 
understood  that  the  30-day  limitations 
period  from  title  VII  applied  as  well  to 
ADEA  lawsuiU.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  969, 
95th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  63,  reprinted  in  1978 
U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  News  2723. 
2785  ("Under  the  anti-discrimination 
laws  an  employee  has  30  days  from  the 
final  agency  action  to  initiate  a  de  novo 
court  proceeding").  The  CSRA  also 
constitutes  another  analogous  statute  of 
limitations  that  is  available  for 
borrowing,  but  the  Commission  does  not 
believe  that  its  30-day  provision  would 
be  consistent  with  the  90-day  limitations 
period  apphcable  to  title  VII  complaints. 
In  addition,  the  period  for  private  sector 
ADEA  charges  was  changed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  the  same  90-day  period  As 
a  result,  we  believe  90  days  to  be  the 
appropriate  limitations  period. 

The  agency  and  non-agency 
commenters  agreed  that  borrowing  the 
tide  VII  limitations  period  was  the  best 
time  period  for  suits  based  on 
administrative  complaints  although 
some  doubted  that  EEOC  had  authority 
to  establish  a  statute  of  limitaions  and 
recommended  that  we  await  legislative 
action.  EEOC  is  not  attempting  to 
legislate  a  statute  of  limitations  At  the 
present  lime  there  is  no  guidance  for 
ADEA  litigants  and  the  case  law  is  far 
from  unanimous.  As  the  agency  charged 
with  enforcing  and  administering  the 
.\DE.V  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
EEOC  to  inform  federal  employees 
about  their  rights  and  to  provide  the 
best  available  information.  Based  upon 
eslsbiished  case  law  and  the  ADEA. 
EEOC  believes  that  courts  using  the  title 
VII  period  have  made  the  more 
[Krsuasive  case  and  applied  the  statute 
of  limitations  that  best  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  ADEA.  By  proposing  this 
regulation  and  coordinating  it  within  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  Commission  has 
also  achieved  the  advantage  that  the 
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public  will  know  the  consistent  position 
of  the  Executive  Branch.  We  beUeve 
that  stating  our  opinion  and  analysis  of 
this  issue  in  the  regulations  is  consistent 
with  our  responsibility  and  will  prove 
helpful  to  litigants  and  to  those  courts 
who  have  not  considered  or  who  have 
occasion  to  reconsider  the  issue. 

In  proposed  part  1614,  EEOC  proposed 
that  the  limitations  period  applicable  to 
suits  brought  under  title  VH  and  the 
CSRA  be  borrowed  and  applied  to  suits 
brought  under  section  15  of  the  ADEA 
by  individuals  who  have  filed 
administrative  complaints.  Where, 
however,  an  individual  files  a  notice  of 
Intent  to  sue,  EEOC  proposed  that  the 
two-  or  three-year  limitations  period 
applicable  to  private  sector  ADEA 
lawsuits  be  used,  because  the  notice  of 
intent  to  sue  procedure  clearly  comes 
from  the  private  sector  ADEA  process, 
and  adopting  that  limitations  period  for 
this  purpose  is  consistent  widt  the  case 
law  on  borrowing  statutes  of  Mmitation. 

Some  commenters  objected  to  our 
proposal  of  the  two-  or  three-year 
statute  of  limitations  for  those  persons 
who  choose  to  file  notice  of  intent  to  sue 
rather  than  file  an  administrative 
complaint  They  argued  that  NakahJoji 
precludes  use  of  this  limitations  period. 
that  it  is  loo  short  and  that  we  should 
await  legislative  action.  In  light  of  these 
comments,  we  have  decided  to  eliminate 
any  discussion  in  the  regulation  of  the 
appropriate  limitations  period  for 
bringing  salt  after  giving  notice  of  intent 
to  file  and  merely  caution  potential 
plaintifis  to  file  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  expiration  vi  the  required  waiting 
period. 

/.  Exhaustion  of  Remedies  Under  the 
ADEA 

In  1 1614.409(b).  EEOC  proposed  to 
address  the  exhaustion  of  remedies 
problem  raised  by  the  decisions  in 
PuHill  v.  Harria.  658  F.2d  134. 137  (3d 
Cir.  1981).  cert,  denied.  462  U.S.  1131 
1983:  Bunch  v.  Uailed  States,  548  F.2d 
338.  340  (9th  Cir.  1977],  and  other  cases. 
These  cases  hold  that  once  a  federal 
complainant  under  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
initiates  administrative  procedures,  be 
or  she  must  exhaust  these  procedures 
before  filing  a  chdl  action.  As  the 
agency  responsible  for  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  AOEA  in  the 
Federal  sector,  EEOC  believes  that  a 
complainant  exhausts  administrative 
remedies  either  (1)  180  days  after  filing  a 
complaint  (the  time  period  during  which 
the  ageitcy  is  required  to  conduct  a 
complete  investigation)  if  the  agency  has 
not  issued  a  decision,  (Z)  after  a  final 
decision  by  the  agency,  (3)  180  days 
after  filing  an  appeal  with  the  EEOC  if 


EEOC  has  not  issued  a  decision,  or  (4) 
after  EEOC  issues  a  decision  im  an 
appeal.  This  exhaustion  requirement  is 
the  same  as  the  title  Vn  exhaustion 
requirement  and  will  permit  those 
complainants  alleging  age 
discrimination  as  well  as  title  VII 
discrimination  to  bring  the  entire 
complaint  to  court  at  the  same  time.  All 
comments  received  on  this  issue  sgreed 
with  the  proposal. 

K.  Clear  and  Convincing  Evidence 
Standard 

Currently,  29  CFR  1613.271  states  that 
full  relief  should  be  provided  to  an 
individual  when  discrimination  is  found 
unless  the  record  contains  clear  and 
Gc»vincing  evidence  that  the  individual 
would  not  have  been  selected  in  the 
absence  of  discrimination.  During  the 
public  comment  and  interagency 
coordination  of  the  1987  amendments  to 
part  1613.  published  at  52  FR  41919 
(1807),  consmenters  suggested  that  the 
burden  of  proof  be  changed  from  "clear 
and  convincing  evi<tenca'  to  "a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence" 
standard.  Subsequently,  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  it*  dedsioo  in  Price 
Waterhouse  v.  Hopkins.  109  S.Ct.  1775 
(1989).  in  whidi  it  held  that  an  employer 
can  avoid  liabihty.  and  hence  any  rebel 
in  a  mixed  motive  case  upon  showing  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
the  same  determination  would  have 
been  made  even  absent  discrimination. 
Proposed  i  1614.501  contained  the  same 
clear  and  convincing  evidentiary 
standard  as  S  1813.271  but  EEOC  invited 
comment  on  whether  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  required  any  change  to 
that  slartdard. 

Some  agency  commenters  argued  that 
Hopkins  required  a  change  to 
preponderance  of  the  evidence.  Other 
agency  commenters  and  most  non- 
agency  commenters  believe  that  no 
change  was  necessary  because  Hopkins 
concerned  proof  at  the  liability  stage 
while  the  regulation  concerns  proof  at 
the  relief  stage  and  because  the  Hopkins 
decision  itself  cited  and  distinguished 
our  regulation  on  this  basis.  We  agree 
that  the  Hopkins  decision  does  not 
require  a  change  in  the  regulation. 
Hopkins  relates  solely  to  liability  in 
mixed  motive  cases:  its  does  not  affect 
the  standards  of  proof  applicable  to 
liability  or  rehef  in  single  motive  cases. 
We  recognize  that  the  regulation  will  be 
applied  most  often  to  determining 
whether  class  members  are  entitled  to 
individual  relief  after  a  class  finding  of 
discrimination,  but  it  is  also  apphcable 
to  individual  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  finding  of  discrimination. 

We  also  beUeve  that  Hopkins  only 
applies  to  contemporaneous  mixed 


motive  cases,  i.e.,  those  cases  where 
both  motives  or  reasons  were  actually 
known  and  actually  affected  the 
decision.  If  an  agency  proves  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  it  had 
some  legitimate  reason  for  taking  the 
action  in  question  or  not  selecting  the 
complainant  but  only  discovered  that 
reason  after  the  actual  dedsion  was 
made,  it  would  not  escape  liabiUty.  It 
may  succeed,  however,  in  hmiting  the 
amount  of  relief. 

L.  Interest 

In  the  iirocess  of  developing  proposed 
part  1614,  EEOC  considered  proposals  to 
require  payment  of  interest  on  bade  pay 
In  discrimination  cases  and  to  provide 
for  awards  of  attorney's  fees  in  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
cases.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  advised  us, 
however,  of  his  opinion  that  the  Back 
Pay  Act  of  1968.  &  U.S.C  5596.  does  not 
serve  a*  a  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity 
for  those  purposes.  Therefore,  we 
provided  in  proposed  1 1814^01  that 
interest  on  back  pay  may  not  be 
awarded  to  federal  applicants  or 
employees  who  prevail  in  discrimination 
claims.  Proposed  1 1614.601(e)  remained 
unchanged  from  its  counterpart  In  part 
1613;  that  is.  the  attorney's  feet  awards 
provisions  shall  apply  to  allegationa  of 
discrimination  or  retaliation  prohibited 
by  title  VD  and  the  Rehabihtatian  Act 

Some  commenters  suggested  that  the 
Department  of  justice's  opinion  Is 
incorrect  and  that  EEOC  should  award 
interest  oo  back  pay  and  attorney's  fees 
on  ADEA  complaints.  EEOC  asked  the 
Attorney  General  to  recrawider  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General's  opinion. 
The  Attorney  General  forwarded  the 
Commission's  request  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  who  notified  the 
EEOC  that  he  was  adhering  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  earlier  memorandum. 
We  note  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  recently  ruled 
against  the  Justice  Department's 
position,  finding  that  the  Back  Pay  Act 
waived  soverign  immunity  for  the  award 
of  interest  on  backfmy  in  employment 
discrimination  cases.  Brorm  v.  US. 
Department  of  the  Army.  918  F.2d  a* 
(1990).  A  few  commenters  also  noted 
that  the  proposal  went  too  far  when  it 
stated  that  interest  may  never  be  paid 
on  back  pay  awards  under  part  1814 
since  sovereign  immunity  has  been 
waived  for  some  agencies,  e.g^  the 
Postal  Service.  Pkuiber,  section  114  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  Public  Law 
No.  102-iee  (1991),  amends  section  717 
of  tiUe  vn  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  back  pay.  Consequently,  the 
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regulation  provides  for  payment  of 
interest  where  sovereign  immunity  has 
been  waived. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 

In  addition  to  tlie  structural  changes 
and  significant  issues  noted  above,  we 
considered  comments  seeking  numerous 
changes  to  the  proposed  regulations  and 
have  adopted  many  of  them.  The  public 
comments  contained  hundreds  of 
comments  of  an  editorial  nature  or  of 
minimal  general  interest.  We  considered 
all  comments  and  made  many  changes 
to  the  regulations  based  on  those 
comments.  We  have  not  detailed  everj' 
change  or  decision  not  to  make  a  change 
in  this  analysis.  We  list  below,  on  a 
section  by  section  basis,  those 
comments  and  changes  that  require 
explanation  or  are  of  general  public 
interest. 

Section  102(b)(3) 

Some  agencies  believed  that  they 
were  restricted  in  appointing  Special 
Emphasis  Program  Managers  to  those 
listed  in  the  regulation.  The  OSice  of 
Personnel  Management  commented  on 
the  provision  and  suggested  that  it  be 
changed  to  provide  designation  of  such 
program  managers  as  may  be  required 
by  OPM  or  the  particular  agency.  We 
changed  the  provision  to  make  clear  that 
agencies  are  permitted  to  appoint 
Special  Emphasis  Program  Managers  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  those 
listed  as  examples  in  the  regulation. 

Other  commenters  objected  to  the 
provision  in  the  regulation  that  the  EEO 
Director  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 
That  provision  has  been  in  the  federal 
sector  regulations  since  1972.  Moreover, 
spction  1614.607  permits  that  individual 
to  delegate  that  authority.  Ultimate 
responsibility  would  remain,  though, 
with  the  higher  official. 

Section  103(a) 

In  editing  the  final  rule,  we  state  in 
this  section  that  complaints  alleging 
retaliation  prohibited  by  title  VIL  the 
ADEA.  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  are  considered  to  be 
complaints  of  discrimination  for 
purposes  of  this  part.  (As  indicated  in 
!  1614.101(b),  a  complaint  of  retaliation 
can  be  predicated  on  opposing  practices 
made  unlawful  by  these  statutes  as  well 
as  participating  in  administrative  or 
judicial  proceedings  under  those 
statutes.)  The  change  is  purely  editorial 
in  nature  and  does  not  affect  the 
coverage  of  retaliation  as  a  prohibited 
practice  under  the  statutes  and  the 
regulations.  Whenever  any  regulation  in 
this  part  speaks  of  a  complaint  of 
discrimination,  the  reference  should  also 


be  read  to  include  a  complaint  of 
retaliation. 

Section  103(b)(4) 

An  agency  requested  that  we  define 
"unit  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches"  for  purposes  of  coverage 
under  this  part  and  recommended  that 
only  competitive  service  positions  in 
these  units  be  covered.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  question  is  best  left 
for  case  by  case  analysis  and  decision 
and,  therefore,  decline  to  include  a 
definition  in  the  regulation. 

Section  103  (c)  and  (d) 

The  Commission  has  reviewed  its 
proposed  regulation  in  light  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  v. 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.,  Ill  S.Ct. 
1227  (1991).  The  Commission  believes, 
as  did  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
that  the  statutes  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  federal  employment, 
insofar  as  they  are  unaffected  by  treaty 
obligations,  apply  to  federal  employees 
overseas.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
statutes  clearly  envisions  coverage  of 
overseas  employees,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  conflict  with  foreign  laws. 
This  conclusion  is  bolstered  by 
Congress'  specific  coverage  of  overseas 
employment  in  section  109  of  the  1991 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  response  to  a  comment  received 
during  the  public  comment  period,  the 
Commission  included  an  explicit 
exemption  from  this  Part  for  uniformed 
members  of  the  military  departments 
listed  in  5  U.S.C.  102.  TTie  exclusion  is 
consistent  with  fohnson  v.  Hoffman,  424 
F.  Supp.  490  (E.D.  Mo.  1977),  affd  sub 
nom.,  fohnson  v.  Alexander,  572  F.2d 
1219  (8th  Cir.),  cert  denied,  439  U.S.  986 
(1978). 

Section  J05(b) 

A  commenter  suggested  that  we 
provide  that  the  written  notice  of  rights 
and  responsibilities  required  by  this 
section  may  be  sent  to  the  aggrieved 
person  immediately  following  the  initial 
counseling  session  if  the  counseling 
session  took  place  over  the  telephone. 
The  section  requires  counselors  to 
ad\ise  individuals  in  writing  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  at  the  initial 
counseling  session.  We  agree  with  the 
comment  and  intend  the  section,  as 
written,  to  cover  providing  the  notice 
immediately  following  the  counseling 
session  in  those  circimistances. 

Section  105(e) 

We  received  a  number  of  comments 
on  the  provision  for  extendii\g  the 
counseling  session  for  an  additional 
period  of  no  more  than  60  days,  upon 
agreement  between  the  aggrieved 


person  and  the  counselor.  Several 
commenters  requested  that  the  section 
be  changed  to  allow  for  extensions  with 
the  approval  of  the  EEO  Director 
another  commenter  asked  if  the  agency 
must  agree  if  the  complainant  requests 
an  extension.  We  are  clarifying  the 
section  by  replacing  "counselor"  with 
"agency."  The  section  now  requires  that 
both  the  complainant  and  the  agency 
(through  the  EEO  Office,  not  the 
counselor)  must  agree  to  an  extension. 

Section  105(f) 

An  agency  inquired  whether  the 
provision  for  an  extension  applied  oiUy 
to  a  department-  or  agency-wide 
alternative  dispute  resolution  (ADR) 
process,  or  included  local  ADR 
procedures.  The  regulation  is  written 
broadly  to  cover  any  ADR  procedure, 
whether  it  is  local  or  agency-wide. 

Section  107 

We  have  changed  the  title  of  this 
section  from  "Rejections  or 
Cancellations  of  Complaints"  to 
"Dismissals  of  Complaints."  The  change 
simplifies  the  section. 

Section  107(a) 

This  section  provides  for  dismissal  of 
complaints  for  failure  to  state  a  claim  or 
stating  a  claim  that  is  peruling  before  or 
has  been  decided  by  the  agency  or 
EEOC.  In  response  to  a  comment 
regarding  class  complaints  and  this 
section,  we  note  that  if  an  agency 
accepts  an  administrative  judge's 
recommendation  to  accept  a  class 
complain',  individual  co.mplaints 
concerning  the  class  allegations  filed 
before  or  after  acceptance  of  the  class 
complaint  by  class  members  are 
subsumed  into  the  class  complaint,  and 
should  not  be  dismissed.  The 
Commission  believes  such  a  provision  is 
necessary  to  preserve  individual  rights 
when  the  class  complaint  is  dismissed 
without  a  determination  binding  the 
individual. 

Section  107(b) 

In  response  to  a  comment,  we  have 
added  the  clause  "and  is  not  like  or 
related  to  the  matterfs)  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  Counselor"  to  clarify 
dismissal  of  complaints  or  issues  that 
have  not  been  raised  ivith  a  Counselor. 
The  Commission  agrees  with  the  line  of 
cases  following  the  holding  in  Sanchez 
v.  Standard  Brands,  431  F.2d  455  (5th 
Cir.  1970),  that  bases  of  discrimination 
(e.g.,  race,  sex,  age.  handicap)  can  be 
changed  or  added  during  the  complaint 
process.  We  have  added  a  provision  for 
remanding  like  or  related  issues  tor 
counseling  and  other  appropriate  action 
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when  such  an  issue  is  raised  at  a  later 
time.  The  agency  retains  the  authority  to 
dismiss  any  such  issue  for  the  reasons 
delineated  in  this  section. 

Section  W7(e) 

We  have  rewritten  this  section 
providing  for  dismissals  of  complaints 
that  allege  discrimination  as  to  proposed 
personnel  actions  to  include  dismissals 
of  allegations  of  proposals  to  take 
personnel  actions  or  any  preliminary 
steps  to  a  personnel  action.  We  intend 
the  section  to  require  dismissal  of 
complaints  that  allege  discrimination  in 
any  preliminary  steps  that  do  not. 
without  further  action,  affect  the  person: 
for  example,  progress  reviews  or 
improvement  periods  that  are  not  a  part 
of  any  official  file  on  the  employee.  If 
the  individual  alleges,  however,  that  the 
preliminary  step  was  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  the  individual  for  a 
prohibited  reason,  the  complaint  cannot 
be  dismissed  under  tWs  section  because 
it  has  already  affected  the  employee. 

One  agency  suggested  that  moo'ness 
be  explicitly  added  to  the  regulation.  We 
have  adopted  that  suggestion  and 
included  the  explicit  provision  in  this 
subsection.  While  mootness  could  also 
be  classified  under  failure  to  state  a 
claim,  it  is  added  to  this  subsection  to 
permit  it  to  be  raised  throughout  the 
complaint  process,  since  mootness  can 
occur  throughout  the  process. 

Section  1071s) 

We  have  clarified  the  intent  of  this 
section.  It  provided  that  an  agency  could 
dismiss  for  failure  to  cooperate  when 
the  complainant  failed  to  "satisfy"  a 
written  request  to  provide  information 
or  to  proceed.  We  understand  that  some 
complaints  have  been  dismissed 
because  agencies  believed  that  a 
complainant  did  not  fully  satisfy  a  given 
request.  This  result  was  never  intended. 
The  provision  has  now  been  modified  to 
state  that  a  dismissal  is  only  appropriate 
on  this  basis  when  the  complainant  fails 
to  respond  to  such  a  written  request  or 
his  or  her  response  does  not  address  the 
agency's  request. 

Section  107(h) 

One  agency  requested  that  delegation 
of  authority  under  this  section  for 
certification  of  offers  of  full  relief  be 
expanded.  The  section  only  allows 
certification  to  designees  reporting 
directly  to  the  EEO  Director  or  the  Chief 
Legal  Officer.  We  purposely  do  not 
provide  fw  further  delegation  of 
authority  for  certification  of  offers  of  full 
relief  because  we  anticipate  that 
agencies  will  use  the  procedure 
infrequently  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
delegntion  below  the  level  for  which  the 


regulation  provides  is  necessary  or 
advisable. 

We  also  want  to  clarify  how  the 
dismissal  for  failure  to  accept  full  relief 
operates.  If  an  agency  makes  a  certified 
offer  of  full  relief  and  the  complainant 
rejects  it.  the  agency  shall  dismiss  the 
complaint.  The  individual  can  appeal 
this  dismissal  to  EEOC.  If  EEOC  finds 
that  the  relief  offered  by  the  agency  Vi^as 
not  full  relief.  EEOC  will  issue  an 
appellate  decision  reversing  the 
dismissal.  The  decision  will  remand  the 
complaint  to  the  agency  to  be  processed 
further  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
procedures  unless  a  revised  offer  of  full 
relief  complying  with  EEOC's 
determination  is  made  within  a  staled 
period  of  time.  If  EEOC  finds  that  the 
relief  offered  by  the  agency  was  full 
relief,  it  will  affirm  the  agency's 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  and  the 
complainant  can  file  a  civil  action  for  a 
determination  of  his  or  her  rights.  If 
EEOC  affirms  the  agency's  dismissal, 
the  agency  has  the  authority  to  re-offer 
the  relief  but  it  is  not  required  to  do  so. 

We  have  lengthened  the  time 
provided  in  the  section  for  complainants 
to  consider  certified  offers  of  full  relief 
from  15  days  to  30  days  to  enable 
complainants  to  seek  legal  advice  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  offer  of  full  relief.  As 
discussed  in  the  EEOC  Management 
Directive,  with  each  offer  of  full  relief 
the  agency  must  attach  a  copy  of  the 
EEOC  pamphlet  describing  the  remedies 
that  may  be  available  to  the  individual. 
Further  information  appears  in  the 
EEOC  Management  Directive. 

Many  commenters  expressed  concern 
generally  with  the  provisions  in  Subpart 
A  that  referenced  management  directive 
instructions.  We  have  retained  those 
provisions.  We  would  like  to  clarify  that 
the  management  directive  will  not 
contain  instructions  regarding  internal 
structure  of  agency  EEO  programs  and 
personnel.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  inc'-de  the  management 
directive  instructions  in  the  regulation 
Itself.  Consistent  with  statute  and 
Executive  order,  the  Commission  issues 
regulations,  and  instructions  in 
management  direc''ves.  It  would  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  these  regulations  to 
include  the  interpretations  and 
instructions  of  management  directives  in 
the  regulations.  Management  directives 
will  contain  instructions  and  guidance 
that  is  nonregulatory  in  nature. 

Section  108 

The  investigative  provisions  combine 
some  of  the  provisions  of  SS  1614.106 
and  1614.405  of  the  proposed  rule. 


Section  lOa(e) 

One  of  the  intelligence  agencies 
requested  a  provision  for  a  unilateral 
extension  of  the  180  day  agency 
processing  time  of  45  days  to  allow  for 
sanitization  of  the  files.  We  have  added 
a  sentence  in  the  section  providing  that 
intelligence  agencies  may  unilaterally 
extend  for  up  to  30  days  to  sanitize  a 
file,  provided  they  notify  the 
complainant  of  the  extension. 

Section  108(e)  and  (f) 

A  number  of  agencies  asked  for 
clarification  regarding  processing  of 
complaints  where  some,  but  not  all, 
issues  are  accepted  for  investigation.  In 
part  1513,  complaints  are  split  between 
rejected  issues  and  issues  accepted  for 
investigation.  Complainants  may  appeal 
the  rejected  issues  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  complaint.  Part  1614  will 
operate  similarly,  but  will  not  provide 
for  splitting  of  complaints.  Under  part 
1614  agencies  will  notify  complainants 
of  the  issues  that  are  accepted  end  those 
that  are  dismissed.  If  the  complainant 
wishes  to  pursue  any  of  the  dismissed 
issues,  the  complainant  v/ould  have  to 
appeal  the  dismissal  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  the  dismissal.  When  an  appeal 
is  filed,  the  time  limit  for  processing  the 
remainder  of  the  complaint  will  be 
suspended  until  a  final  Commission 
decision  is  issued. 

Section  109 

The  hearing  provisions  are  taken 
subf  tantially  from  %  1614.406  of  the 
proposed  regulation. 

Section  109(e) 

This  provision  was  formerly  in 
proposed  section  1614.406(c).  One 
commenter  suggested  that  the  provision 
for  statements  setting  forth  material 
facts  believed  not  to  be  in  genuine 
dispute  In  this  section  should  include  a 
requirement  that  they  be  filed  at  lemst  15 
days  before  the  hearing.  The 
administrative  judge  can  set  time  limits 
for  submission  of  statements,  as  well  as 
for  discovery,  as  part  of  his  or  her 
control  over  the  hearing  process.  We 
decline,  therefore,  to  provide  time  limits 
in  the  regulation. 

Section  109(f) 

One  agency  and  several  other 
commenters  suggested  that  the  hearing 
section  in  proposed  $  1614.406(d) 
contain  a  provision  requiring  transcripts 
of  hearings.  We  have  added  this  section 
to  provide,  as  in  part  1613.  for 
transcripts  of  hearings,  to  be  arranged 
for  aiul  paid  for  by  the  agencies. 
Agencies  currently  budget  for  and 
receive  appropriations  for  transcripts. 
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while  EEOC  does  not.  The  requirement 
that  agencies  continue  to  do  so  under 
part  1614  is  consistent  with  current 
practice. 

Section  201(c) 

We  moved  this  section  covering 
exhaustion  of  Administrative  remedies 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  from  proposed 
J  1614.410  to  201(c).  The  proposed  rule 
contained  two  separate  sections  on  c\v\\ 
action  rights,  one  for  the  ADEA 
(5  1614.410)  and  one  for  title  Vll  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  (§  1614.409).  We  have 
consolidated  the  two  sections  to 
simplify  the  regulation  and  make  it  clear 
that  the  civil  action  rights  under  the 
three  statues  are  the  same. 
Consequently,  we  moved  the  ADEA 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
section  to  {  1614.201.  We  did  not  make 
any  changes  to  the  substance  of  the 
section. 

Section  202 

Several  agencies  commented  on  our 
inclusion  of  Equal  Pay  Act  complaints  in 
part  1614.  Part  1613  did  not  cover  Equal 
Pay  Act  complaints,  but  they  were 
processed  by  EEOC  district  offices  in 
accordance  with  a  management 
directive.  Equal  Pay  Act  complaints 
against  all  federal  agencies,  including 
the  Postal  Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  will  now  be  processed  in 
accordance  with  part  1614  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  federal  sector 
complaints  covered  by  this  part.  We 
believe  inclusion  of  Equal  Pay  Act 
complaints  in  this  part  is  warranted 
because  any  Equal  Pay  Act  complaint  is 
also  a  title  VI]  sex  discrimination 
complaint. 

Section  203(a)l6j 

One  commenter  requested  that  the 
deF.nition  of  quali^ed  individual  with 
handicaps  include  a  requirement  for 
meeting  policy-based  criteria  as  ".veil  as 
experience  and  education  criteria.  We 
did  not  change  the  regulation  because 
we  believe  that  the  requirement  that  an 
applicant  or  employee  be  able  to 
perform  the  essential  functions  of  the 
position  in  question  includes  meeting 
legitimate  poHcy-based  criteria.  The 
phrase  "essential  functions"  includes 
agency-established  norms  of  personal 
demeanor  and  conduct  in  addition  to  job 
performance  standards. 

Section  203(d) 

In  response  to  comments,  we  have 
made  two  changes  to  this  section 
prohibiting  the  use  of  employment  tests 
or  other  selection  criteria  that  tend  to 
screen  out  qualified  individuals  with 


handicaps.  We  included  the  phrase  "or 
other  examining  authority"  in  section 
203(d)(l)(ii)  for  those  agencies  that  are 
not  under  OPM  authoritj'.  Consistent 
with  this  change,  we  added  a  provision 
in  the  same  subparagraph  to  make  clear 
that  OPM  must  show  that  no  alternative 
tests  are  available  for  those  tests  it 
develops  and  that  other  agencies  must 
make  that  showing  for  tests  they  have 
authority  to  develop.  One  commenter 
asked  whether  a  limited  appointment  is 
a  test.  This  section  applies  to  tests  or 
other  selection  criteria  and  limited 
appointments  are  not  selection  criteria. 
As  a  result,  limited  appointments  arc 
not  covered  by  this  provision. 

Section  204 

As  we  noted  under  section  107(a).  if 
an  agency  accepts  an  administrative 
judge's  recommendation  to  accept  a 
class  complaint,  individual  complaints 
concerning  the  class  allegations  filed  by 
class  members  before  or  after 
acceptance  of  the  class  complaint  are 
subsumed  within  the  class  complaint, 
and  should  not  be  dismissed 

Section  203(h) 

A  new  subsection  (hj  has  been  added 
to  incorporate  the  amendments  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  made  by  section  512 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabiliiies  Act. 
That  provision  excludes  current  users  of 
illegal  drugs  from  the  definition  of  the 
term  individual  with  handicap(s).  The 
Commission  intends  this  subsection  to 
be  interpreted  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  1 1630.3(a)-(c)  of  the  Commission's 
regulations  implementing  title  I  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  29  CFR 
lfi30.3(a)-(c).  with  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  Interpretive  Guidance 
accompanying  those  regulations,  and 
with  this  section. 

Section  204(d)(3) 

When  an  allegation  contamed  in  a 
class  complaint  was  not  raised  in 
counseling,  but  the  failure  to  raise  it  is 
satisfactorily  explained  under  this 
section,  the  allegation  will  be  referred  to 
a  counselor  and  then  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  original  class 
complaint. 

Section  204(k}(3j 

The  45-day  time  limit  in  this  section 
defining  the  period  for  which  class-wide 
discrimination  can  be  found  is  not 
intended  to  limit  the  two-year  time 
period  for  which  back  pay  can  be 
recovered  by  a  class  member 

Section  301 

This  section  provides  that  election 
between  the  negotiated  grievance 
process  and  the  EEO  complaint  process 


occurs  upon  filing  of  a  written 
complaint.  Election  does  not  occur  when 
an  aggrieved  person  contacts  a 
counselor  because  counseling  provides 
the  person  with  information  that  allows 
him  or  her  to  decide  which  process  to 
elect. 

Section  301(b) 

In  response  to  a  request  for 
clarification,  this  section  applies  both  to 
complainants  who  are  covered  by 
collective  bargaining  agreements  that  do 
not  permit  allegations  of  discrimination 
to  be  raised  in  the  negotiated  grievance 
procedure  and  complainants  who  are 
not  covered  by  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  In  other  words,  the  election 
provision  of  section  301(a)  applies  when 
5  U.S.C.  7121(d)  applies  and  when  the 
complainant  is  covered  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  permits 
allegations  of  discrimination  to  be 
raised  in  the  negotiated  grievance 
procedure. 

Section  302(b) 

This  section  provides  for  election 
between  filing  a  mixed  case  appeal  with 
MSPB  or  a  mixed  case  complaint  in  the 
EEO  process.  A  commenter  requested 
that  agencies  be  required  to  inform 
employees  of  the  right  to  elect  among 
three  processes,  an  MSPB  appeal,  the 
section  7121(d)  grievance  procedure  or 
an  EEO  complaint.  Counselors  must 
inform  employees  of  the  three  options 
and  the  election  requirements.  We 
added  clarification  at  the  end  of  the 
section  for  those  instances  in  which  a 
person  files  a  mixed  case  appeal  with 
MSPB  and  MSPB  dismisses  the  appeal 
as  nonjurisdiclional.  If  the  individual 
filed  the  mixed  case  appeal  instead  of  a 
mixed  case  complaint,  agencies  are 
required  to  inform  the  individual  that  he 
or  she  may  contact  a  counselor  within 
45  days  and  that  the  filing  of  tlie  mixed 
case  appeal  v/ill  be  deemed  to  be  the 
date  the  individual  initially  contacted 
the  counselor  If  the  individual  filed  the 
appeal  with  MSPB  from  an  agency's 
final  decision  on  the  mixed  case 
complaint  without  a  hraring.  the  agency 
shall  issue  the  notice  required  by 
§  1614.108(f)  and  give  the  individual  the 
choice  between  a  hearing  and  an 
immediiiie  decision. 

Section  305(a) 

An  agency  noted  that  the  15-day  filing 
deadline  for  oppositions  to  petitions  to 
EEOC  from  MSPB  decisions  on  mixed 
case  appeals  in  this  section  runs  from 
the  date  of  service  of  the  petition  while 
most  other  such  deadlines  run  from 
receipt.  We  have  left  the  date  of  service 
provision  unchanged  because  the  statute 
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requires  that  the  Commission  determine 
within  30  days  whether  to  consider  the 
MSPB  decision.  5  U.S.C.  7702(b)(2). 

Seclion  402 

The  time  limits  for  fi.mg  appeals  has 
been  clarified  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  indicating  when  the  lime 
limits  begin  to  run.  Consistent  with  Uie 
recent  decision  in  Irwin  v.  Veterans 
Administration,  111  S.Ct.  453  (1990). 
where  a  complainant  is  represented  by 
an  attorney  of  record,  the  time  for 
appeal  begins  to  run  from  the  day  when 
the  attorney  receives  the  final  decision. 
Where  the  complainant  is  not 
represented  by  an  attorney,  the  time 
period  for  appeal  begins  to  run  from  the 
day  that  the  complainant  receives  the 
Tmal  decision.  Section  1614.605  has  been 
revised  to  be  consistent  with  this 
provision. 

Section  403(a) 

Commenters  expressed  concern 
regarding  the  provision  in  this  section 
for  filing  a  supporting  statement  or  brief 
with  the  notice  of  appeal.  We  have 
revised  the  regulation  to  provide  in 
section  403(d)  that  any  supporting 
statement  or  brief  must  be  filed  within 
30  days  of  the  date  the  appeal  was  filed. 
This  section  does  not  require  that  a 
supporting  statement  or  brief  be  filed,  it 
merely  provides  an  opportunity  for  such 
a  filing.  If  no  supporting  statement  or 
brief  is  filed,  then  OFO  vrill  decide  the 
case  based  on  the  existing  records. 

Section  403(b) 

This  section  contains  a  requirement 
that  complainants  serve  the  agency  with 
the  appeal  and  supporting  statement  or 
brief  when  they  file  it  with  the  EEOC. 
We  note  that  failure  to  serve  the  agency 
will  not  result  in  automatic  dismissal  of 
the  appeal. 

Section  403(d) 

The  agency's  requirement  to  submit 
the  complaint  file  and  any  statement  of 
position  it  chooses  to  submit  has  been 
modified  to  provide  that  the  submission 
will  occur  ai'tsr  receipt  of  a  request  for 
the  file  by  Ihe  Office  of  Federal 
Operations.  With  the  modification,  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the 
appeal  number  assigned  to  the  appeal. 

Section  404 

A  commenter  suggested  that  if  a 
record  is  found  to  be  inadequate  in  a 
grievance,  it  should  be  remanded  to  the 
agency.  While  EEOC  believes  that  the 
supplementation  or  remand  provision 
will  be  used  infrequently,  either  may  be 
used  when  a  discrimination  issue  in  a 
negotiated  grievance  is  appealed  to 

noc. 


Section  405(b) 

OFO  employs  the  "de  novo"  standard 
of  review  when  issuing  decisions  on 
appeals.  A  credibility  determination  of 
an  administrative  judge  that  is  based  on 
the  demeanor  or  tone  of  voice  of  the 
witness,  however,  will  be  accepted  by 
OFO  unless  OFO  finds  that  the 
determination  was  clearly  erroneous, 
e.g..  where  documents  or  other  objective 
evidence  contradicts  the  witness'  story 
or  the  story  itself  is  so  internally 
inconsistent  or  implausible  that  a 
reasonable  factfinder  would  not  credit 
it.  See  Anderson  v.  Bessemer  City,  470 
U.S.  564.  575  (1985). 

Section  406 

We  have  placed  this  section  in 
reserve  and  titled  it  'Time  Limits." 
Many  commenters  noted  that  the 
Commission  had  not  placed  time  limits 
on  itself  in  the  appeal  section  and 
expressed  concern  that  the  absence  of 
such  limits  was  inequitable  and  could 
result  in  delays  at  the  EEOC  Because 
we  have  changed  the  appellate  process 
from  the  proposed  part  1614.  we  do  not 
propose  an  appellate  time  limit  at  this 
lime.  The  section  will  remain  reserved, 
though,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  impose 
a  time  limit  in  the  future. 

Section  407 

In  editing  the  final  rule,  we  have 
removed  the  term  reopen  from  this 
section  and  renamed  the  section 
"Reconsideration."  The  change  is  purely 
editorial  in  nature:  we  determined  that 
reconsideration  naturally  includes 
reopening  and  that  use  of  both  terms  is 
unnecessary.  The  Commission  has  not 
changed  the  procedure  in  the  section, 
but  has  simplified  its  appellation. 

Subpart  E 

We  have  similarly  editorialized 
subpart  E.  changing  the  titles  of  the 
subpart  and  of  its  sections.  We  received 
some  conunents  requesting  clarification 
of  the  terms  remedial  action  and 
corrective  action,  among  other  things. 
The  changes  are  not  substantive,  but 
merely  editorial  in  nature  and  are 
intended  to  simplify  and  clarify  the 
terms  used  in  the  subpart.  Subpart  E  is 
renamed  Remedies  and  Enforcement.  Its 
sections  are  renamed  Remedies  and 
Relief.  Compliance  with  Final 
Commission  Decisions.  Enforcement  of 
Final  Commission  Decisions  and 
Compliance  with  Settlement 
Agreements  and  Final  Decisions. 
Section  1614.504  in  the  proposed  part 
1614  has  been  included  in  its  entirety  in 
§  1614.503. 


Section  501(b) 

We  deleted  the  second  reference  to 
the  clear  and  convincing  standard  in  the 
middle  of  the  section  because  it  is 
redundant.  The  first  reference  to  the 
standard  in  the  section  applies  also  to 
the  back  pay  provision.  We  also 
changed  the  word  "made"  to  "declined" 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  section  501(b)(1) 
in  order  to  make  the  section  internally 
consistent.  As  correctly  stated 
elsewhere  in  section  501,  an  agency's 
back  pay  liability  is  cut-off  when  an 
unconditional  offer  of  reinstatement  is 
declined,  not  when  it  is  made.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  V.  EEOC,  458  U.S.  219,  230-39 
(1982). 

Section  501(c)(1) 

An  agency  requested  that  in  this 
section,  which  covers  reUef  involving  an 
employee,  the  Commission  address  the 
situation  where  an  employee  voluntarily 
leaves  the  agency  before  a 
discrimination  finding  is  made.  We  have 
considered  the  question  and  concluded 
that  it  cannot  be  addressed  in  the 
regulation.  Th^re  are  some  instances  in 
which  an  employee's  voluntarily  leaving 
the  agency  would  cut  off  the 
nondiscriminatory  placement  obligation 
and  further  back  pay  hability,  but  that 
would  not  hold  true  for  all  cases.  We 
have  replaced  the  term  "retroactive 
promotion"  with  "nondiscriminatory 
placement"  to  more  faithfully  adhere  to 
the  Commission's  remedies  policy  and 
to  §  1614.501(a). 

Section  501(d) 

Several  agencies  raised  objections  to 
the  requirement  that  agencies  carry  the 
burden  of  proving  failure  to  mitigate. 
Case  law  places  the  failure  to  mitigate 
burden  upon  employers.  Eg.,  Sellers  v. 
Delgado  Community  College,  839  F.2d 
1132, 1139  (5th  Cir.  1988);  Edwards  v. 
School  Bd.,  City  of  Norton,  Va.,  6S9  F.2d 
951,  959  (4th  Cir.  1981):  U.S.  v.  Lee  Way 
Motor  Freight,  Inc.,  20  Fair  Empl.  Prac 
Cas.  (SNA)  1345, 1358  (10th  Cir.  1979); 
Sprogis  V.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  517 
F.2d  387.  392  (7th  Cir.  1975).  Moreover, 
evidence  of  failure  to  mitigate  is  easily 
obtained  during  the  agency  investigation 
or  during  discover}'  associated  with  the 
hearing. 

Section  502(b) 

Two  commenters  slated  that  the 
requirement  of  temporary  or  conditional 
restoration  in  the  event  of  a  request  for 
reconsideration  is  unprecedented,  would 
be  extremely  disruptive  and  exceeds 
EEOCs  authority.  The  requirement  is 
currently  found  in  5  1613.237  and  Ihe 
EEOC  has  decided  to  retain  it  for 
reasons  of  equity. 
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Section  606 

We  received  a  number  of  comments 
asking  how  the  timeframes  of  subpart  A 
will  work  when  complaints  are 
consohdated  under  this  section.  We 
have  added  a  sentence  stating  that  the 
date  of  the  first  filed  complaint  controls 
the  applicable  timeframe. 

Section  607 

We  have  removed  proposed 
{  1614.607  governing  severance  of  issues 
because  part  1614  does  not  provide  for 
it.  Section  1614.607  now  covers 
delegation  of  authority.  Many  agencies 
objected  to  the  proposed  delegation 
section  and  requested  a  broader 
delegation  of  authority.  We  have 
changed  the  delegation  of  authority 
section  to  mirror  the  current  practice 
under  part  1613.  providing  delegation 
from  the  agency  head  to  one  or  more 
designees. 

EEOC  believes  that  this  new 
complaint  process  will  provide  more 
efficient  resolution  of  federal  sector 
employment  discrimination  complaints 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring 
administrative  fairness. 

Complaints  filed  under  29  CFR  part 
1613  will  be  processed  under  the 
procedures  of  this  part,  except  that  for 
purposes  of  computing  time,  references 
in  the  regulations  to  performing  certain 
actions  from  the  date  of  filing  the 
complaint  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean 
from  the  effective  date  of  these 
regulations.  The  Commission 
encourages  agencies  to  use  the  period 
prior  to  October  1. 1992.  to  complete 
processing  on  all  pending  complaints, 
especially  including  those  complaints 
filed  prior  to  January  1. 1992.  In  addition, 
the  provision  in  S  1614  106  requiring  that 
investigations  be  completed  within  180 
days  from  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
shall  require  agencies  to  complete 
investigations  of  complaints  filed  under 
part  1613  within  one  year  of  the  effective 
date  of  these  regulations.  If.  in  any 
complaint  filed  under  part  1613.  the 
complainant  has  requested  a  decision 
without  a  hearing  or  has  not  notified  the 
agency  whether  a  hearing  is  requested 
within  the  applicable  time  limit,  the 
agency  will  treat  those  actions  as 
requests  for  an  immediate  decision  from 
the  agency  and.  in  accordance  with 
S  1614.110.  the  agency  shall  issue  a  final 
decision  within  120  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  these  regulations.  The  time 
period  for  investigating  and  issuing  final 
decisions  on  complaints  filed  under  part 
1613  is  longer  than  for  those  filed  under 
part  1614  to  permit  agencies  to  eliminate 
ar.y  inventory  of  such  complaints  that 
may  exist  while  at  the  same  time 
implementing  these  new  regulations 


These  regulations  have  been 
coordinated  with  affected  federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  Exec.  Order  No. 
12067  and  have  been  renewed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
pursuant  to  Exec.  Order  No.  12291.  The 
Commission  hereby  publishes  its  final 
rule. 

List  of  Subjects  in  29  CFR  Part  1614 

Equal  employment  opportunity. 
Government  employees. 

For  the  Commission. 
Evao  |.  Kemp,  |r.. 
Chairman. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
preamble,  title  29.  chapter  XIV  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended 
by  adding  part  1614  to  ryad  as  follows: 

PART  1614— FEDERAL  SECTOR 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Subpart  A— Agency  Program  To  Promot* 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

1614.101  General  policy. 

1614.102  Agency  program. 

1614.103  Complaints  of  discnmination 
coverrd  by  this  part. 

1614.104  Agency  processing. 

1614.105  Pre.compIaint  processing. 

1614.106  Individual  compla.nts. 

1614.107  Dismissals  of  complaints 

1614.108  Investigation  of  complains. 

1814.109  Hearings. 

1814.110  Final  decisiuns 

Subpart  B— Provldons  Appllcabia  to 
Particular  Complaint* 

1614.201  Age  Discriminaiicn  in  Employment 
Act. 

1614.202  Equal  Pay  Act. 
1614  203    RehabilitaUon  Act 
1614.204     Class  complaints 

Sut>part  C— Ralatad  Procesae* 

1614.301  Relationship  to  negotiated 
grievance  procedure. 

1614.302  Mixed  case  complaints 

1614  303     Petitions  to  the  EEOC  from  MSPB 
decisions  on  mixed  case  appeals  and 
complaints. 

1614.304  Contents  of  petition 

1614.305  Consideration  procedures. 
1614  306    Referral  of  case  to  Special  Panel 
1614.507    Organiration  of  Special  Panel. 

1614.308  Practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Special  Panel. 

1614.309  EnforcemenI  of  Special  Panel 
decision. 

1614  310     Right  to  file  a  civil  action. 

Subpart  D— Appeals  and  CIvH  Actions 

1614.401  Appeals  to  the  Commission 

1614.402  Time  for  appeals  to  the 
Commission. 

1614  403  How  to  appeal 

1614.404  Appellate  procedu.-e 

1614.405  Decisions  on  appeals. 
1614  406  Time  limits.  (Reser\ed| 

1614.407  Reconsideration. 

1614.408  Civil  action:  Title  Va  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  and 
Rehabilitation  Act. 


1614.409  Civil  action:  Equal  Pay  Act. 

1614.410  Effect  of  filing  a  civil  action. 

Subpart  E— Remedies  and  Entofcement 

1614.501  Remedies  and  relief 

1614.502  Compliance  with  final  Commission 
decisions. 

1614  503    Enforcement  of  final  Commission 

decisions. 
1614.504    Compliance  with  settlement 

agreements  and  final  decisions. 

Subpart  F— Matters  o(  General  Applicability 

1614  601     EEO  group  statistics. 

1614.602  Reports  to  the  Commission 

1614.603  Voluntary  settlement  attempts 
1614.804     Filing  and  compulation  of  lime. 

1614.605  Representation  and  official  time. 

1614.606  Joint  processing  and  consolidation 
of  complaints. 

1614-607     Delegation  of  authority 

Authority:  29  US  C  206(d].  633a.  791  and 
794a;  42  U  S  C  2000e-16;  EG.  10577.  3  CFR. 
19S4-1958  Comp  .  p  218;  E.O   11222.  3  CFR. 
1964-1965  Comp  .  p.306.  E.O.  11471  3  CFR. 
1999  Comp..  p.l33;  E.G.  12106.  3  CFR.  1978 
Comp..  p  263;  Reorg.  Plan  No  1  of  1978.  3 
CFR.  1978  Comp.  p  321 

Subpart  A — Agency  Program  To 
Promote  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity 

$1614.101     General  policy. 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  for  all 
persons,  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin,  age  or 
handicap  and  to  promote  the  full 
realization  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  through  a  continuing 
affirmative  program  in  each  agency. 

(bj  .N'o  person  shall  be  subject  to 
retaliation  for  opposing  any  practice 
made  unlawful  by  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  (title  VIIJ  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  el 
seq).  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  (.\DF..^)  (29  U.S.C.  621 
etseq].  the  Equal  Pay  Act  (29  U.S.C 
206(d))  or  the  Rehabilitation  Act  (29 
use.  791  et  seq]  or  for  participating  in 
any  stage  of  administrative  or  judicial 
proceedings  under  those  statutes. 

§1614.103    Agency  program. 

(a  I  Each  agency  shall  maintain  a 
continuing  affirmative  program  to 
promote  equal  opportunity  and  to 
identify  and  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices  and  policies.  In  support  of  this 
program,  the  agency  shall; 

(1)  Provide  sufficient  resources  to  its 
equal  employment  opportunity  program 
to  ensure  efficient  and  successful 
operation: 

(2)  Provide  for  the  prompt,  fair  and 
impartial  processing  of  complaints  in 
accordance  with  this  part  and  the 
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instructions  contained  in  the 
Commission's  Management  Directives; 

(3)  Conduct  a  continuing  campaign  to 
eradicate  every  form  of  prejudice  or 
discrimination  from  the  agency's 
personnel  policies,  practices  and 
working  conditions; 

(4)  Communicate  the  agency's  equal 
employment  opportunity  policy  and 
program  and  its  employment  needs  to  all 
sources  of  job  candidates  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national, 
origin,  age  or  handicap,  and  solicit  their 
recruitment  assistance  on  a  continuing 
basis: 

(5)  Review,  evaluate  and  control 
managerial  and  supervisory 
performance  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  a  continuing  affirmative 
application  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  policy  of  equal  opportunity,  and 
provide  orientation,  training  and  advice 
to  managers  and  supervisors  to  assure 
their  unoarstanding  and  implementation 
of  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
policy  and  program; 

(6)  Take  appropriate  disciplinary 
action  against  employees  who  engage  in 
discriminatory  practices: 

(7)  Make  reasonable  accommodation 
to  the  religious  needs  of  applicants  and 
employees  when  those  accommodations 
can  be  made  without  undue  hardship  on 
the  business  of  the  agency: 

(8J  Make  reasonable  accommodation 
to  the  known  physical  or  mental 
limitations  of  qualified  applicants  and 
employees  with  handicaps  unless  the 
accommodation  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  operation  of  the 
agency's  program; 

(9)  Reassign,  in  accordance  with 
i  1814.203(g),  nonprobationary 
employees  who  develop  physical  or 
mental  limitations  that  prevent  them 
from  performing  the  essential  functions 
of  their  positions  even  with  reasonable 
accommodation; 

(10)  Provide  recognition  to  employees, 
supervisors,  managers  and  units 
demonstrating  superior  accomplishment 
in  equal  employment  opportunity: 

(11)  Establish  a  system  for 
periodically  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  agency's  overall  equal 
employment  opportunity  effort: 

(12)  Provide  the  maximum  feasible 
opportunity  to  employees  to  enhance 
their  skills  through  on-the-job  training, 
work-study  programs  and  other  training 
measures  so  that  they  may  perform  at 
their  highest  potential  and  advance  in 
accordance  with  their  abilities; 

(13)  Inform  its  employees  and 
recognized  labor  organizations  of  the 
affirmative  equal  employment 
opportunity  policy  and  program  and 
enlist  their  cooperation:  and 


(14)  Participate  at  the  community  level 
with  other  employers,  with  schools  and 
universities  and  with  other  public  and 
private  groups  in  cooperative  action  to 
improve  employment  opportunities  and 
community  conditions  that  affect 
employability. 

(b)  In  order  to  implement  its  program, 
each  agency  shall: 

(1)  Develop  the  plans,  procedures  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
program; 

(2)  Appraise  its  persoimel  operations 
at  regular  intervals  to  assure  their 
conformity  with  its  program,  this  part 
1614  and  the  instructions  contained  in 
the  Commission's  management 
directives; 

(3)  Designate  a  Director  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (EEO 
Director),  EEO  Ofricer(8),  and  such 
Special  Emphasis  Program  Managers 
(e.g..  People  With  Disabilities  Program, 
Federal  Women's  Program  and  Hispanic 
Employment  Program),  clerical  and 
administrative  support  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
described  in  this  part  in  all 
organizational  units  of  the  agency  and  at 
all  agency  installations.  The  EEO 
Director  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  agency  head: 

(4)  Make  written  materials  available 
to  all  employees  and  applicants 
informing  tht?in  of  the  variety  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs  and 
administrative  and  judicial  remedial 
procedures  available  to  them  and 
prominently  post  such  written  materials 
in  all  personnel  and  EEO  ofTices  and 
throughout  the  workplace; 

(5)  Ensure  that  full  cooperation  is 
provided  by  all  agency  employees  to 
EEO  Counselors  and  agency  EEO 
personnel  in  the  processing  and 
resolution  of  pre-complainl  matters  and 
complaints  wiihin  an  agency  and  thai 
full  cooperation  is  provided  to  the 
Commission  in  the  course  of  appeals, 
including  granting  the  Commission 
routine  access  to  personnel  recorus  of 
the  agency  when  required  in  connection 
with  an  investigation;  and 

(6)  Publicize  to  all  employees  anil  post 
at  all  times  the  names,  business 
telephone  numbers  and  business 
addresses  of  the  EEO  Counselors 
(unless  the  counsehng  function  is 
centralized,  in  which  case  only  the 
telephone  number  and  address  need  be 
publicized  and  posted),  a  notice  of  the 
time  limits  and  necessity  of  contacting  a 
Counselor  before  filing  a  complaint  and 
the  telephone  numbers  and  addresses  of 
the  EEO  Director,  EEO  Officer(8)  and 
Special  Emphasis  Program  Managers. 

(c)  Under  each  agency  program,  the 
EEO  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 


(1)  Advising  the  head  of  the  agency 
writh  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
national  and  regional  equal  employment 
opportunity  plans,  procedures, 
regulations,  reports  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  policy  in  i  1614.101  and 
the  agency  program; 

(2)  Evaluating  from  time  to  time  the 
sufficiency  of  the  total  agency  program 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
reporting  to  the  head  of  the  agency  with 
recommendations  as  to  any 
improvement  or  correction  needed, 
including  remedial  or  disciplinary  action 
with  respect  to  managerial,  supervisory 
or  other  employees  who  have  failed  in 
their  responsibilities; 

(3)  When  authorized  by  the  head  of 
the  agency,  making  changes  in  programs 
and  procedures  designed  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  practices  and  to  improve 
the  agency's  program  for  equal 
employment  opportunity; 

(4)  Providing  for  counseling  of 
aggrieved  individuals  and  for  the  receipt 
and  processing  of  individual  and  class 
complaints  of  discrimination;  and 

(5)  Assuring  that  individual 
complaints  are  fairly  and  thoroughly 
investigated  and  that  final  decisions  are 
issued  in  a  timely  manner  in  accordance 
with  this  part. 

(d)  Directives,  instructions,  forms  and 
other  Commission  materials  referenced 
in  this  part  may  be  obtained  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  29 
CFR  1610.7  of  this  chapter. 

§  1614.103    ComplalnU  of  discrtmlnstlon 
covered  by  IM*  part 

(a)  Individval  and  class  complaints  of 
employment  discrimination  and 
retaliation  prohibited  by  title  VII 
(discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  and  national  origin), 
the  ADEA  (discrimination  on  the  b'ssis 
of  age  when  the  aggrieved  individual  is 
at  least  40  years  of  age),  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  (discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap)  or  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  (sex-based  wage  discrimination) 
shall  be  processed  in  accordance  with 
this  part.  Complaints  alleging  retaUation 
prohibited  by  these  statutes  are 
considered  to  be  complaints  of 
discrimination  for  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  This  part  applies  to: 

(1)  Military  departments  as  defined  in 
5  U.S.C.  102; 

(2)  Executive  agencies  as  defined  in  5 
U.S.C.  105; 

(3)  The  United  States  Postal  Service. 
Postal  Rate  Commission  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  and 

(4)  All  units  of  the  legislative  and 
ludicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  positions  in  the 
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competitive  service,  except  for 
complaints  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 

(cj  Within  the  covered  departments, 
agencies  and  units,  this  part  applies  to 
all  employees  and  applicants  for 
employment,  and  to  all  employment 
policies  or  practices  affecting  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment  including 
employees  and  applicants  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds,  unless 
otherwise  excluded. 

(d)  This  part  does  not  apply  to: 

(1)  Uniformed  members  of  the  miliiarj- 
departments  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(b)(1)  of  this  section: 

(;)  Employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office: 

(3)  Employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress; 

(4)  Aliens  employed  in  positions,  or 
who  apply  for  positions,  located  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States:  or 

(5)  Equal  Pay  Act  complaints  of 
employees  whose  services  are 
performed  within  a  foreign  country  or 
certain  United  States  territories  as 
provided  in  29  US  C.  :i3(f). 

§  1614.104    Agency  processing. 

(a)  Each  agency  subject  to  this  part 
shall  adopt  procedures  for  processing 
individual  and  class  complaints  of 
discnmination  that  include  the 
provisions  contained  in  H  1614.105 
through  1614.110  and  in  §  1614  204.  and 
that  are  consistent  with  all  other 
applicable  provisions  of  this  part  and 
the  instructions  for  complaint  processing 
contained  in  the  Commission's 
Management  Directives 

(b|  The  Commission  shall  periodically 
review  agency  resources  and  procedures 
to  ensure  that  an  agency  makes 
reasonable  efforts  to  resolve  complaints 
informally,  to  process  complaints  in  a 
timely  manner,  to  develop  adequate 
factual  records,  to  issue  decisions  that 
are  consistent  with  acceptable  Icjjal 
standards,  to  explain  ihe  reasons  for  Us 
decisions,  and  to  give  complainants 
adequate  and  timely  notice  of  ti-icir 
r;5ht3 

§1614.10$    Pre-complaint  processing, 
(a)  Aggrieved  persons  who  believe 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin,  age  or  handicap  must 
consult  a  Counselor  prior  to  filing  a 
Ci^nplaint  in  order  to  tr_v  to  informally 
resolve  the  mailer 

(1)  ."^n  aggrieved  person  must  initiate 
contact  i\  ith  ?.  Counsnlor  within  45  days 
of  die  date  of  the  matter  alleged  to  be 
d'scriminatory  or.  in  the  case  of 
personnel  action,  within  45  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  Ihe  action. 

(2)  The  agency  or  the  Commission 
shall  extend  the  45-day  time  limit  in 


paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section  when  the 
individual  shows  that  he  or  she  was  not 
notified  of  the  time  limits  and  was  not 
otherwise  aware  of  them,  that  he  or  she 
did  not  know  and  reasonably  should  not 
have  been  knovm  that  the 
discriminatory  matter  or  personnel 
action  occurred,  that  despite  due 
diligence  he  or  she  was  prevented  by 
circumstances  beyond  his  or  her  control 
from  contacting  the  counselor  within  the 
time  limits,  or  for  other  reasons 
considered  sufficient  by  the  agency  or 
the  Commission. 

(b)  At  the  initial  counseling  session. 
Counselors  must  advise  individuals  in 
writing  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities,  including  the  right  to 
request  a  hearing  after  an  investigation 
by  the  agency,  election  rights  pursuant 
to  |§  1614.301  and  1614  302.  the  right  to 
file  a  notice  of  intent  to  sue  pursuant  to 
§  1614.201(aj  and  a  lawsuit  under  the 
ADEA  instead  of  an  administrative 
complaint  of  age  discrimination  under 
this  part,  the  duty  to  mitigate  damages. 
administrative  and  court  time  frames, 
and  that  only  the  matter(s)  raised  in 
precomplaint  counseling  (or  issues  like 
or  related  to  issues  raised  in  pre- 
complaint counseling)  may  be  alleged  in 
a  subsequent  complaint  filed  with  the 
agency.  Counselors  must  advise 
individuals  of  their  duty  to  keep  the 
agency  and  Commission  informed  of 
their  current  address  and  to  serve  copies 
of  appeal  papers  on  the  agency.  The 
notice  required  by  paragraphs  (d)  or  (ej 
of  this  section  shall  include  a  notice  of 
the  right  to  file  a  class  complaint.  If  the 
aggrieved  person  informs  the  Counselor 
that  he  or  she  wishes  to  file  a  class 
complaint,  the  Counselor  shall  explain 
the  class  complaint  procedures  and  the 
responsibihties  of  a  class  agent. 

(c)  Counselors  shall  conduct 
counseling  activities  in  accordance  with 
instructions  contained  in  Commission 
Management  Directives.  V/hen  advised 
that  a  complaint  has  been  filed  by  an 
aggrieved  person,  the  Counselor  shall 
submit  a  written  report  within  15  days  to 
the  agency  office  that  has  been 
designated  to  accept  complaints  and  the 
aggrieved  person  concerning  the  issues 
d'scussed  and  actions  taken  during 
counseling. 

(d)  Unless  the  aggrieved  person  agrees 
to  a  longer  counseling  period  under 
p:irdg.''iph  (e)  of  this  section,  or  the 
dgency  has  an  established  dispute 
resolution  procedure  under  paragraph  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  Counselor  shall 
conduct  the  final  interview  vvith  the 
aggrieved  person  within  30  days  of  the 
date  the  aggrieved  person  brought  the 
matter  to  the  Counselor's  attention.  If 
the  matter  has  not  been  resolved.  Ihe 
aggrieved  person  shall  be  informed  in 


writing  by  the  Counselor,  not  later  than 
the  thirtieth  day  after  contacting  Ihe 
Counselor,  of  the  right  to  file  a 
discrimination  complaint.  The  notice 
shall  inform  the  complainant  of  the  right 
to  file  a  discrimination  complaint  within 
15  days  of  receipt  of  the  notice,  of  the 
appropriate  official  with  whom  to  file  a 
complaint  and  of  the  complainant's  duty 
to  assure  that  the  agency  is  informed 
immediately  if  the  complainant  retains 
counsel  or  a  representative. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period,  the  aggrieved  person  may  agree 
in  writing  with  the  agency  to  postpone 
the  final  inteniew  and  extend  the 
counseling  period  for  an  additional 
period  of  no  more  than  60  days.  If  the 
matter  has  not  been  resolved  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreed  extension,  the 
notice  described  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  be  issued. 

(f)  Where  the  agency  has  an 
established  dispute  resolution  procedure 
and  the  aggrieved  individual  agrees  to 
participate  in  the  procedure,  the  pre- 
complaint processing  period  shall  be  90 
days.  If  the  matter  has  not  been  resolved 
before  the  90th  day.  the  notice  described 
in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
issued. 

(g)  The  Counselor  shall  not  attempt  in 
any  way  to  restrain  the  aggrieved 
person  from  filing  a  complaint.  The 
Counselor  shall  not  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  aggrieved  person  who  consulted 
the  Counselor,  except  when  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  aggrieved  person,  or  until 
the  agency  has  received  a 
discrimination  complaint  under  this  part 
from  that  person  involving  that  same 
matter. 

§1614.106    Individual  complaints. 

(a)  A  complaint  must  be  filed  with  the 
agency  that  allegedly  discriminated 
against  the  complainant. 

(b)  A  complaint  must  be  filed  within 
15  days  of  receipt  of  the  notice  required 
by  §  1614.105  (d).  (e)  or  (f). 

(c)  A  complaint  must  contain  a  signed 
statement  from  the  person  claiming  to 
be  aggrieved  or  that  person's  attorney. 
This  statement  must  be  sufficiently 
precise  to  identify  the  aggrieved 
individual  and  the  agency  and  to 
describe  generally  the  action(f )  or 
praclice(s)  thrft  form  the  basis  of  the 
t'::nplaint.  The  complaint  must  also 
contain  a  telephone  number  and  ;iddrrss 
where  the  complainant  or  the 
representative  can  be  contacted 

(d)  The  agency  shall  acknowledge 
receipt  of  a  complaint  in  writing  and 
inform  the  complainant  of  the  date  on 
which  the  complaint  was  filed.  Such 
acknowledgement  shall  also  advise  the 
complainant  that: 
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(1)  tlie  complainant  has  the  right  to 
appeal  the  final  decision  or  dismissal  of 
ail  or  a  portion  of  a  complaint;  and 

(2)  The  agency  is  required  to  conduct 
a  complete  and  fair  investigation  of  the 
complaint  within  180  days  of  the  filing  of 
the  complaint  unless  the  parties  agree  in 
writing  to  extend  the  period. 

§  1614.107    Dlwniual*  of  complaint*. 

The  agency  shall  dismiss  a  complaint 
or  a  portion  of  a  complaint: 

(a)  That  fails  to  state  a  claim  under 

i  1614.103  or  S  iei4.106(a)  or  states  the 
same  claim  that  is  pending  before  or  has 
been  decided  by  the  agency  or 
Commission: 

(b)  That  fails  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  time  limits  contained  in 
S§  1614.105. 1614.106  and  1614.204(c). 
unless  the  agency  extends  the  time 
limits  in  accordance  with  S  1614.604(c). 
or  that  raises  a  matter  that  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  Counselor 
and  is  not  like  or  related  to  a  matter  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
Counselor; 

(c)  That  is  the  basis  of  a  pending  civil 
action  in  a  United  States  District  Court 
in  which  the  complainant  is  a  party 
provided  that  at  least  180  days  have 
passed  since  the  filing  of  the 
administrative  complaint,  or  that  was 
the  basis  of  a  civil  action  decided  by  a 
United  States  District  Court  in  which  the 
complainant  was  a  party; 

(d)  Where  the  complainant  has  raised 
the  matter  in  a  negotiated  grievance 
procedure  that  permits  allegations  of 
discrimination  or  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 

i  1614.301  or  S  1614.302  indicates  that 
the  complainant  has  elected  to  pursue 
the  non-EEO  process; 

(e)  That  is  moot  or  alleges  that  a 
proposal  to  take  a  personnel  action,  or 
other  preliminary  step  to  taking  a 
personnel  action,  is  discriminatory; 

(f)  Where  the  complainant  caimot  be 
located,  provided  that  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  locate  the 
complainant  and  the  complainant  has 
not  responded  within  15  days  to  a  notice 
of  proposed  dismissal  sent  to  his  or  her 
last  known  address; 

Ig)  Where  the  agency  has  provided  the 
Complainant  with  a  written  request  to 
provide  relevant  information  or 
otherwise  proceed  with  the  complaint, 
and  the  complainant  has  failed  to 
respond  to  the  request  within  15  days  of 
its  receipt  or  the  complainant's  response 
does  not  address  the  agency's  request, 
provided  that  the  request  included  a 
notice  of  the  proposed  dismissal. 
Instead  of  dismissing  for  failure  to 
cooperate,  the  complaint  may  be 
adjudicated  if  sufficient  information  for 
that  purpose  is  available:  or 


(h)  If,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
notice  required  by  5  1614.108(f),  the 
complainant  refuses  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  an  offer  of  settlement  to 
accept  an  agency  offer  of  full  relief 
containing  a  certification  from  the 
agency's  EEO  Director.  Chief  Legal 
Officer  or  a  designee  reporting  directly 
to  the  EEO  Director  or  the  Chief  Legal 
Officer  that  the  offer  constitutes  full 
relief,  provided  that  the  offer  gave 
notice  that  failure  to  accept  would  result 
in  dismissal  of  the  complaint.  An  offer  of 
full  relief  under  this  subsection  is  the 
appropriate  relief  in  i  1614.501. 

$1614.108    Investigation  of  complaints. 

(a)  The  investigation  of  complaints 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  agency 
against  which  the  complaint  has  been 
filed. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  instructions 
contained  in  Commission  Management 
Directives,  the  agency  shall  develop  a 
complete  and  impartial  factual  record 
upon  which  to  make  findings  on  the 
matters  raised  by  the  written  complaint. 
Agencies  may  use  an  exchange  of  letters 
or  memoranda,  interrogatories, 
investigations,  fact-finding  conferences 
or  any  other  fact-finding  methods  that 
efficiently  and  thoroughly  address  the 
matters  at  issue.  Agencies  are 
encouraged  to  incorporate  alternative 
dispute  resolution  techniques  into  their 
investigative  efforts  in  order  to  promote 
early  resolution  of  complaints. 

(c)  The  procedures  in  paragraphs  (c) 
(1)  through  (3)  of  this  section  apply  to 
the  investigation  of  complaints: 

(1)  The  complainant,  the  agency,  and 
any  employee  of  a  federal  agency  shall 
produce  such  documentary  and 
testimonial  evidence  as  the  investigator 
deems  necessary. 

(2)  Investigators  are  authorized  to 
administer  oaths.  Statements  of 
witnesses  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
affirmation  or,  alternatively,  by  written 
statement  under  penalty  of  perjury. 

(3)  When  the  complainant,  or  the 
agency  against  which  a  complaint  is 
filed,  or  its  employees  fail  without  good 
cause  shown  to  respond  fully  and  in 
timely  fashion  to  requests  for 
documents,  records,  comparative  data, 
statistics,  affidavits,  or  the  attendance 
of  witness(es),  the  investigator  may  note 
in  the  investigative  record  that  the 
decisionmaker  should,  or  the 
Commission  on  appeal  may,  in 
appropriate  circumstances: 

(i)  Draw  an  adverse  inference  that  the 
requested  information,  or  the  testimony 
of  the  requested  witness,  would  have 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  party 
refusing  to  provide  the  requested 
information: 


(ii)  Consider  the  matters  to  which  the 
requested  information  or  testimony 
pertains  to  be  established  in  favor  of  the 
opposing  party: 

(iii)  Exclude  other  evidence  offered  by 
the  party  failing  to  produce  the 
requested  information  or  witness; 

(iv)  Issue  a  decision  fully  or  partially 
in  favor  of  the  opposing  party:  or 

(v)  Take  such  other  actions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Any  investigation  will  be 
conducted  by  investigators  with 
appropriate  security  clearances.  The 
Commission  will,  upon  request,  supply 
the  agency  with  the  name  of  an 
investigator  with  appropriate  security 
clearances. 

(e)  The  agency  shall  complete  its 
investigation  within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  filing  of  an  individual  complaint  or 
within  the  time  period  contained  in  an 
order  from  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations  on  an  appeal  from  a 
dismissal  pursuant  to  S  1614.107.  By 
written  agreement  within  those  time 
periods,  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent  agency  may  voluntarily 
extend  the  time  period  for  not  more  than 
an  additional  90  days.  The  agency  may 
unilaterally  extend  the  time  period  or 
any  period  of  extension  for  not  more 
than  30  days  where  it  must  sanitize  a 
complaint  file  that  may  contain 
information  classified  pursuant  to  Exec. 
Order  No.  12356,  or  successor  orders,  as 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy,  provided  the 
investigating  agency  notifies  the  parties 
of  the  extension. 

(f)  Within  180  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  complaint,  within  the  lime  period 
contained  in  an  order  from  the  Office  of 
Federal  Operations  on  an  appeal  from  a 
dismissal,  or  within  any  period  of 
extension  provided  for  in  paragraph  (e) 
of  this  section,  the  agency  shall  notify 
the  complainant  that  the  investigation 
has  been  completed,  shall  provide  the 
complainant  with  a  copy  of  the 
investigative  file,  and  shall  notify  the 
complainant  that,  within  30  days  of, 
receipt  of  the  investigative  file,  the 
complainant  has  the  right  to  request  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  judge 
or  may  receive  an  immediate  final 
decision  pursuant  to  §  1614.110  from  the 
agency  with  which  the  complaint  was 
filed.  In  the  absence  of  the  required 
notice,  the  complainant  may  request  a 
hearing  at  any  time  after  180  days  has 
elapsed  from  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

$1614.109    Hearings. 

(a)  Wheii  a  complainant  requests  a 
hearing,  the  agency  shall  request  that 
the  Commission  appoint  an 
administrative  judge  to  conduct  a 
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hearing  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
Any  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  an 
administrative  judge  or  hearing 
examiner  with  appropriate  security 
clearances.  Where  the  administrative 
Judge  determines  that  the  complainant  is 
raising  or  intends  to  pursue  issues  like 
or  related  to  those  raised  in  the 
complaint,  but  which  the  agency  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  address,  the 
administrative  judge  shall  remand  any 
such  issue  for  counseling  in  accordance 
with  i  1614.105  for  such  other  processing 
as  ordered  by  the  administrative  judge. 

(b)  Discovery.  Tlie  administrative 
Judge  shall  notify  the  parties  of  the  right 
to  seek  discovery  prior  to  the  hearing 
and  may  issue  such  discovery  orders  as 
are  appropriate.  Unless  the  parties  agree 
in  writing  concerning  the  methods  and 
scope  of  discovery,  the  party  seeking 
discovery  shall  request  authorization 
from  the  administrative  judge  prior  to 
commencing  discovery.  Both  parties  are 
entitled  to  reasonable  development  of 
evidence  on  matters  relevant  to  the 
issues  raised  in  tke  complaint,  but  the 
administrative  judge  may  limit  the 
quantity  and  timing  of  discovery. 
Evidence  may  be  developed  through 
interrogatories,  depositions,  and 
requests  for  admissions,  stipulations  or 
production  of  documents.  It  shall  be 
grounds  for  objection  to  producing 
evidence  that  the  information  sought  by 
either  party  is  irrelevant, 
overburdensome,  repetitious,  or 
privileged. 

(c)  Conduct  of  hearing.  Agencies  shall 
provide  for  the  attendance  at  a  hearing 
of  all  employees  approved  as  witnesses 
by  an  administrative  judge.  Attendance 
at  hearings  will  be  limited  to  persons 
determined  by  the  administrative  judge 
to  have  direct  knowledge  relating  to  the 
complaint.  Hearings  are  part  of  the 
investigative  process  and  are  thus 
closed  to  the  public.  The  administrative 
judge  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  a  hearing,  limit  the 
number  of  witnesses  where  testimony 
would  be  repetitious,  and  exclude  any 
person  from  the  hearing  for 
contumacious  conduct  or  misbehavior 
that  obstructs  the  hearing.  The 
administrative  Judge  shall  receive  into 
evidence  information  or  documents 
relevant  to  the  complaint.  Rules  of 
evidence  shall  not  be  applied  strictly, 
but  the  administrative  Judge  shall 
exclude  irrelevant  or  repetitious 
evidence.  The  administrative  judge  or 
the  Commission  may  refer  to  the 
Disciplinary  Committee  of  the 
appropriate  Bar  Association  any 
attorney  or,  upon  reasonable  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  suspend  or 
disqualify  from  representing 


complainants  or  agencies  in  EEOC 
hearings  any  representative  who  refuses 
to  follow  the  orders  of  an  administrative 
Judge,  or  who  otherwise  engages  in 
improper  conduct. 

(d)  The  procedures  in  paragraphs  (d) 
(1)  through  (3)  of  this  section  apply  to 
hesirings  of  complaints: 

(1)  The  complainant,  an  agency,  and 
any  employee  of  a  federal  agency  shall 
produce  such  documentary  and 
testimonial  evidence  as  the 
administrative  judge  deems  necessary. 

(2)  Administrative  judges  are 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
Statements  of  witnesses  shall  be  made 
under  oath  or  affirmation  or, 
alternatively,  by  written  statement 
under  penalty  of  perjury. 

(3)  When  the  complainant,  or  the 
agency  against  which  a  complaint  is 
filed,  or  its  employees  fail  without  good 
cause  shown  to  respond  fully  and  in 
timely  fashion  to  requests  for 
dociunents,  records,  comparative  data, 
statistics,  affidavits,  or  the  attendance 
of  witnessles),  the  administrative  judge 
may,  in  appro()riate  circumstances: 

(i)  Draw  an  adverse  inference  that  the 
requested  information,  or  the  testimony 
of  the  requested  witness,  would  have 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  party 
refusing  to  provide  the  requested 
information: 

(ii)  Consider  the  matters  to  which  the 
requested  information  or  testimony 
pertains  to  be  established  in  favor  of  the 
opposing  party; 

(iii)  Exclude  other  evidence  offered  by 
the  party  failing  to  produce  the 
requested  information  or  witness: 

(iv)  Issue  a  decision  fully  or  partially 
in  favor  of  the  opposing  party:  or 

(v]  Take  such  other  actions  as 
appropriate. 

(e)  Findings  and  conclusions  without 
hearing.  (1)  If  a  party  believes  that  some 
or  all  material  facts  are  not  in  genuine 
dispute  and  there  is  no  genuine  issue  as 
to  credibility,  the  party  may,  at  least  15 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing  or 
at  such  earlier  time  as  required  by  the 
administrative  Judge,  Gle  a  statement 
with  the  administrative  Judge  prior  to 
the  hearing  setting  forth  the  fact  or  facts 
and  referring  to  the  parts  of  the  record 
relied  on  to  support  the  statement  The 
statement  must  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  genuine  issue  as  to  any  such 
material  fact  The  party  shall  serve  the 
statement  on  the  opposing  party. 

(2)  The  opposing  party  may  file  an 
opposition  within  15  days  of  receipt  of 
the  statement  in  paragraph  (d)(1)  of  this 
section.  The  opposition  may  refer  to  the 
record  in  the  case  to  rebut  the  statement 
that  a  fact  is  not  in  dispute  or  may  file 
an  afGdavil  stating  that  the  party 


cannot,  for  reasons  stated,  present  facts 
to  oppose  the  request.  After  considering 
the  submissions,  the  administrative 
Judge  may  order  that  discovery  be 
permitted  on  the  fact  or  facts  involved, 
limit  the  hearing  to  the  issues  remaining 
in  dispute,  issue  findings  and 
conclusions  without  a  hearing  or  make 
such  other  ruling  as  is  appropriate. 

(3)  If  the  administrative  Judge 
determines  upon  his  or  her  own 
initiative  that  some  or  all  facts  are  not  in 
genuine  dispute,  he  or  she  may.  after 
giving  notice  to  the  parties  and 
providing  them  an  opportunity  to 
respond  in  writing  within  15  calendar 
days,  issue  an  order  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  hearing  or  issue  findings  and 
conclusions  without  holding  a  hearing. 

(f)  Record  of  hearing.  The  hearing 
shall  be  recorded  and  the  agency  shall 
arrange  and  pay  for  verbatim 
transcripts.  All  documents  submitted  to, 
and  accepted  by,  the  administrative 
Judge  at  the  hearing  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  record  of  the  hearing.  If  the 
agency  submits  a  document  that  is 
accepted,  it  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
document  to  the  complainant.  If  the 
complainant  submits  a  document  that  is 
accepted,  the  administrative  judge  shall 
make  the  document  available  to  the 
agency  representative  for  reproduction. 

(g)  Findings  and  conclusions.  Unless 
the  administrative  judge  makes  a 
written  determination  that  good  cause 
exists  for  extending  the  time  for  issuing 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law, 
within  180  days  of  a  request  for  a 
hearing  being  received  by  EEOC,  an 
administrative  Judge  shall  issue  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  on  the 
merits  of  the  complaint,  and  shall  order 
appropriate  relief  where  discrimination 
is  found  vrith  regard  to  the  matter  that 
gave  rise  to  the  complaint.  The 
administrative  Judge  shall  send  copies  of 
the  entire  record,  including  the 
transcript,  and  the  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  parties  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested.  Within  60 
days  of  receipt  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions,  the  agency  may  reject  or 
modify  the  findings  and  conclusions  or 
the  relief  ordered  by  the  administrative 
Judge  and  issue  a  final  decision  in 
accordance  with  {  1614.110.  If  an  agency 
does  not  within  60  days  of  receipt 
reject  or  modify  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  administrative  judge, 
then  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
administrative  judge  and  the  relief 
ordered  shall  become  the  final  decision 
of  the  agency  and  the  agency  shall 
notify  the  complainant  of  the  final 
decision  in  accordance  with  S  1614.110. 
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§  1614.110    Rnal  decisions. 

Within  60  days  of  receiving 
notification  that  a  complainant  has 
requested  an  inunediate  decision  from 
the  agency,  within  60  days  of  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period  for  the  complainant  to 
request  a  hearing  or  an  immediate  final 
decision  where  the  complainant  has  not 
requested  either  a  hearing  or  a  decision, 
or  within  60  days  of  receiving  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  an 
administrative  judge,  the  agency  shall 
issue  a  final  decision.  The  final  decision 
shall  consist  of  findings  by  the  agency 
on  the  merits  of  each  issue  in  the 
complaint  and,  when  discrimination  is 
found,  appropriate  remedies  and  relief 
in  accordance  with  subpart  E  of  this 
part.  The  final  decision  shall  contain 
notice  of  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Commission,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  agency  official  upon  whom  an 
appeal  should  be  served,  notice  of  the 
right  to  file  a  civil  action  in  federal 
district  court,  the  name  of  the  proper 
defendant  in  any  such  lawsuit  and  the 
applicable  time  limits  for  appeals  and 
lawsuits.  A  copy  of  EEOC  Form  573. 
Notice  of  Appeal/Petition,  shall  be 
attached  to  the  decision. 

Subpart  B — Provisions  Applicable  to 
Particular  Ccmplalnts 

§  1614.201    Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act 

(a)  As  an  alternative  to  filing  a 
complaint  under  this  part,  an  aggrieved 
individual  may  file  a  civil  action  in  a 
United  States  district  court  under  the 
ADEA  against  the  head  of  an  alleged 
discriminating  agency  after  giving  the 
Commission  not  less  than  30  days' 
notice  of  the  intent  to  file  such  an  action 
Such  notice  must  be  filed  in  writing  with 
EEOC,  Federal  Sector  Programs,  1801  L 
St.,  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20507  within 
180  days  of  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
unlawful  practice. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  exempt  a 
position  from  the  provisions  of  the 
AOEA  if  the  Commission  establishes  a 
maximum  age  requirement  for  the 
position  on  the  basis  of  a  determination 
that  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
position. 

(c)  When  an  individual  has  filed  an 
administrative  complaint  alleging  age 
discrimination  that  is  not  a  mixed  case, 
administrative  remedies  will  be 
considered  to  be  exhausted  for  purposes 
of  filing  a  civil  action: 

(1)  180  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
individual  complaint  if  the  agency  has 
not  issued  a  final  decision  and  the 
individual  has  not  filed  an  appeal  or  180 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  class  complaint 


if  the  agency  has  not  issued  a  final 
decision; 

(2)  After  the  issuance  of  a  final 
decision  on  an  individual  or  class 
complaint  if  the  individual  has  not  filed 
an  appeal:  or 

(3)  After  the  issuance  of  a  finaP 
decision  by  the  Commission  on  an 
appeal  or  180  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
appeal  if  the  Commission  has  not  issued 
a  final  decision. 

§  1614,202    Equal  Pay  Ad 

(a)  In  its  enforcement  of  the  Equal  Pay 
Act.  the  Commission  has  the  authority 
to  investigate  an  agency's  employment 
practices  on  its  own  initiative  at  any 
time  in  order  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
Commission  vjiW  provide  notice  to  the 
agency  that  it  will  be  initiating  an 
investigation. 

(b)  Complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  shall  be  processed 
under  this  part. 

;  1614.203    Rehabilitation  Ad 

(a)  Definitions.  (1)  Individual  with 
hand)rap(s)  is  defined  for  this  section  as 
one  who: 

(i)  Has  a  physical  or  mental 
impairment  which  substantially  limits 
one  or  more  of  such  person's  major  life 
activities: 

(ii)  Has  a  record  of  such  an 
in\painnent;  or 

(iii)  Is  regarded  as  having  such  an 
impairment. 

(2)  Physical  or  mental  impairment 
means: 

(i)  Any  physiological  disorder  or 
condition,  cosmetic  disfigurement,  or 
anatomical  loss  affecting  one  or  more  of 
the  following  body  systems: 
Neurological,  musculoskeletal,  special 
sense  organs,  cardiovascular, 
reproductive,  digestive,  respiratory, 
genitourinary,  hemic  and  lymphatic, 
skin,  and  endocrine;  or 

(ii)  Any  mental  or  psychological 
disorder,  such  as  mental  retardation, 
organic  brain  syndrome,  emotional  or 
mental  illness,  and  specific  learning 
disabilities. 

(3)  Major  life  activities  means 
functions,  such  as  caring  for  one's  self, 
performing  manual  tasks,  walking, 
seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  breathing, 
learning,  and  working. 

(4)  Has  a  record  of  such  on 
impairment  means  has  a  history  of.  or 
has  been  classified  (or  misclassified)  as 
having,  a  mental  or  physical  impairment 
that  substantially  limits  one  or  more 
major  life  activities. 

(5)  Is  regarded  as  having  such  an 
impairment  means  has  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  that  does  not 
substantially  limit  major  life  activities 


but  is  treated  by  an  employer  as 
constituting  such  a  limitation:  has  a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  that 
substantially  limits  major  life  activities 
only  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  an 
employer  toward  such  impairment:  or 
has  none  of  the  impairments  defined  in 
paragraph  (a)(2)  of  this  section  but  is 
treated  by  an  employer  as  having  such 
an  impairment. 

(6)  Qualified  individual  with 
handicaps  means  with  respect  to 
employment,  an  individual  with 
handicaps  who,  with  or  without 
reasonable  accommodation,  can  perform 
the  essential  functions  of  the  position  in 
question  without  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  individual  or  others 
and  who.  depending  upon  the  type  of 
appointing  authority  being  used: 

(i)  Meets  the  experience  or  education 
requirements  (which  may  include 
passing  a  written  test)  of  the  position  in 
question:  or 

(ii)  Meets  the  criteria  for  appointment 
under  one  of  the  special  appointing 
authorities  for  individuals  with 
handicaps. 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  shall 
become  a  model  employer  of  individuals 
with  handicaps.  Agencies  shall  give  full 
consideration  to  the  hiring,  placement, 
and  advancement  of  qualified 
individuals  with  mental  and  physical 
handicaps.  An  agency  shall  not 
discriminate  against  a  qualified 
individual  with  physical  or  mental 
handicaps. 

(c)  Reasonable  accommodation.  (1) 
An  agency  shall  make  reasonable 
accommodation  to  the  known  physical 
or  mental  limitations  of  an  applicant  or 
employee  who  is  a  qualified  individual 
with  handicaps  unless  the  agency  can 
demonstrate  that  the  accommodation 
would  impose  an  undue  hardship  on  the 
operations  of  its  program. 

(2)  Reasonable  accommmodation  may 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to: 

(i)  Making  facilities  readily  accessible 
to  and  usable  by  individuals  with 
handicaps:  and 

(ii)  job  restructuring,  part-time  or 
modified  work  schedules,  acquisition  or 
modification  of  equipment  or  devices, 
appropriate  adjustment  or  modification 
of  examinations,  the  provision  of 
readers  and  interpreters,  and  other 
simitar  actions. 

(3)  in  determining  whether,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (c)(1)  of  this  section,  an 
accommodation  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  operation  of  the  agency 
in  question,  factors  to  be  considered 
include: 

(i)  The  overall  size  of  the  agency's 
program  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
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employees,  number  and  type  of  facilities 
and  size  of  budget; 

(ii)  The  type  of  agency  operation, 
including  the  composition  and  structure 
of  the  agency's  work  force;  and 

(iii)  The  nature  and  the  cost  of  the 
accommodation. 

(d)  Employment  criteria.  (1)  An 
agency  may  not  make  use  of  any 
employment  test  or  other  selection 
criterion  that  screens  out  or  tends  to 
screen  out  qualified  individuals  with 
handicaps  or  any  class  of  individuals 
with  handicaps  unless: 

(i)  The  agency  demonstrates  that  the 
test  score  or  other  selection  criterion  is 
fob-related  for  the  position  in  question 
and  consistent  with  business  necessity; 
and 

(ii)  OPM  or  other  examining  authority 
shows  that  job-related  alternative  tests, 
or  the  agency  shows  that  job-related 
alternative  criteria,  that  do  not  screen 
out  or  tend  to  screen  out  as  many 
individuals  with  handicaps  are 
unavailable. 

(2)  An  agency  shall  select  and 
administer  tests  concerning  employment 
so  as  to  insure  that,  when  administered 
to  an  applicant  or  employee  who  has  a 
handicap  that  impairs  sensory,  manual, 
or  speaking  skills,  the  test  results 
accurately  reflect  the  applicant's  or 
employee's  ability  to  perform  the 
position  or  type  of  positions  in  question 
rather  than  reflecting  the  applicant's  or 
employee's  impaired  sensory,  manual, 
or  speaking  skill  (except  where  those 
skills  are  the  factors  that  the  test 
purports  to  measure). 

(e)  Preemployment  inquiries.  (1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (e)(2) 
and  (e)(3)  of  this  section,  an  agency  may 
not  conduct  a  preemployment  medical 
examination  and  may  not  make 
preemployment  inquiry  of  an  apphcant 
as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  an 
individual  with  handicaps  or  as  to  the 
nature  or  severity  of  a  handicap.  An 
agency  may,  however,  make 
preemployment  inquiry  into  an 
applicant's  ability  to  meet  the  essential 
function."!  of  the  job,  or  the  medical 
qualification  requirements  if  applicable, 
with  or  without  reasonable 
accommodation,  of  the  position  in 
question,  i.e.,  the  minimum  abilities 
necessary  for  safe  and  efficient 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position 
in  question.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  may  also  make  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  a 
handicap  for  the  purpose  of  special 
testing. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  an  agency  from  conditioning  an 
offer  of  employment  on  the  results  of  a 
medical  r  xamination  conducted  prior  to 
the  employee's  entrance  on  duty. 


provided  that:  all  entering  employees 
are  subjected  to  such  an  examination 
regardless  of  handicap  or  when  the 
preemployment  medical  questionnaire 
used  for  positions  that  do  not  routinely 
require  medical  examination  indicates  a 
condition  for  which  further  examination 
is  required  because  of  the  job-related 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  results 
of  such  an  examination  are  used  only  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  gathering  of 
preemployment  medical  information  for 
the  purposes  of  special  appointing 
authorities  for  individuals  with 
handicaps. 

(3)  To  enable  and  evaluate  affirmative 
action  to  hire,  place  or  advance 
individuals  with  handicaps,  tho  agency 
may  invite  applicants  for  employment  to 
indicate  whether  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  handicapped,  if: 

(i)  The  agency  states  clearly  on  any 
written  questionnaire  used  for  this 
purpose  or  makes  clear  orally  if  no 
written  questionnaire  is  used,  that  the 
information  requested  is  intended  for 
use  solely  in  conjunction  with 
affirmative  action:  and 

(ii)  The  agency  states  clearly  that  the 
information  is  being  requested  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  that  refusal  to  provide 
it  will  not  subject  the  applicant  or 
employee  to  any  adverse  treatment,  and 
that  it  will  be  used  only  in  accordance 
with  this  part. 

(4)  Information  obtained  in 
accordance  with  this  section  as  to  the 
medical  condition  or  history  of  the 
applicant  shall  be  kept  confidential 
except  that: 

H)  Managers,  selecting  officials,  and 
others  involved  in  the  selection  process 
or  responsible  for  affirmative  action 
may  be  informed  that  an  applicant  is 
eligible  under  special  appointing 
authority  for  the  disabled; 

(ii)  Supervisors  and  managers  may  be 
informed  regarding  necessary 
accommodations; 

(iii)  First  aid  and  safety  personnel 
may  be  informed,  where  appropriate,  if 
the  condition  might  require  emergency 
treatment; 

(iv)  Government  officials  investigating 
compliance  with  laws,  regulations,  and 
instructions  relevant  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  affirmative 
action  for  individuals  with  handicaps 
shall  be  provided  information  upon 
request;  and 

(v)  Statistics  generated  from 
information  obtained  may  be  used  to 
manage,  evaluate,  and  report  on  equal 
employment  opportimity  and  affirmative 
action  programs. 

(f)  Physical  access  to  buildings.  (1)  An 
agency  shall  not  discriminate  against 


applicants  or  employees  who  are 
qualified  individuals  with  handicaps  due 
to  the  inaccessibility  of  its  facility. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart,  a 
facility  shall  be  deemed  accessible  if  it 
is  in  compliance  with  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4151  et 
seq.)  and  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12183 
and  122(>4). 

(g)  Reassignment.  When  a 
nonprobationary  employee  becomes 
unable  to  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  his  or  her  position  even 
with  reasonable  accommodation  due  to 
a  handicap,  an  agency  shall  offer  to 
reassign  the  individual  to  a  fimded 
vacant  position  located  in  the  same 
commuting  area  and  serviced  by  the 
same  appointing  authority,  and  at  the 
same  grade  or  level,  the  essential 
functions  of  which  the  individual  would 
be  able  to  perform  with  reasonable 
accommodation  if  necessary  unless  the 
agency  can  demonstrate  that  the 
reassignment  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  operation  of  its 
program.  In  the  absence  of  a  position  at 
the  same  grade  or  level,  an  offer  of 
reassignment  to  a  vacant  position  at  the 
highest  available  grade  or  level  below 
the  employee's  current  grade  or  level 
shall  be  required,  but  availability  of 
such  a  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the 
employee's  entitlement,  if  any,  to 
disability  retirement  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
8337  or  5  U.S.C.  8451.  If  the  agency  has 
already  posted  a  notice  or 
announcement  seeking  applications  for 
a  specific  vacant  position  at  the  time  the 
agency  has  determined  that  the 
nonprobationary  employee  is  unable  to 
perform  the  essential  functions  of  his  or 
her  position  even  with  reasonable 
accommodation,  then  the  agency  does 
not  have  an  obligation  under  this  section 
to  offer  to  reassign  the  individual  to  that 
position,  but  the  agency  must  consider 
the  individual  on  an  equal  basis  with 
those  who  applied  for  the  position.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  shall  not  be  considered  qualified 
for  any  offer  of  reassignment  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  any 
applicable  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

(h)  Exclusion  from  definition  of 
"individuals)  with  handicapfsj".  (1)  The 
term  "individual  with  handicap(s)"  shall 
not  include  an  individual  who  is 
currently  engaging  in  the  illegal  use  ol 
drugs,  when  an  agency  acts  on  the  basis 
of  such  use.  The  term  "drug"  means  a 
controlled  substance,  as  defined  in 
schedules  I  through  V  of  section  202  ot 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812).  The  term  "illegal  use  of  drugs" 
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means  the  use  of  drugs,  the  possession 
or  distribution  of  which  is  unlawful 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
but  does  not  include  the  use  of  a  drug 
taken  under  supervision  by  a  licensed 
health  care  professional,  or  other  uses 
authorized  by  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  or  other  provisions  of  federal  law. 
This  exclusion,  however,  does  not 
exclude  an  individual  with  handicaps 
who:  t 

(i)  Has  successfully  completed  a 
supervised  drug  rehabilitation  program 
and  is  no  longer  engaging  in  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs,  or  has  otherwise  been 
rehabilitated  successfully  and  is  no 
longer  engaging  in  such  use: 

(ii)  Is  participating  in  a  supervised 
rehabilitation  program  and  is  no  longer 
engaging  in  such  use:  or 

(iii)  Is  erroneously  regarded  as 
engaging  in  such  use.  but  is  not  engaging 
in  such  use. 

(2)  Except  that  it  shall  not  violate  this 
section  for  an  agency  to  adopt  or 
administer  reasonable  policies  or 
procedures,  including  but  not  limited  to 
drug  testing,  designed  to  ensure  that  an 
individual  described  in  paragraph  (h)(1) 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  this  section  is  no  longer 
engaging  in  the  illegal  use  of  drugs 

§  1614.204    Class  complaints. 

(a)  Definitions.  (1)  A  class  is  a  group 
of  employees,  former  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment  who,  it  is 
alleged,  have  been  or  are  being 
adversely  affected  by  an  agency 
personnel  management  policy  or 
practice  that  discriminates  against  the 
group  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age  or 
handicap. 

(2)  A  class  complaint  is  a  written 
complaint  of  discrimination  filed  on 
behalf  of  a  class  by  the  agent  of  the 
class  alleging  that: 

(i)  The  class  is  so  numerous  that  a 
consolidated  complaint  of  the  members 
of  the  class  is  impractical: 

(li)  There  are  questions  of  fact 
common  to  the  class: 

(iii)  The  claims  of  the  agent  of  the 
class  are  typical  of  the  claims  of  the 
class: 

(iv)  The  agent  of  the  class,  or,  if 
represented,  the  representative,  will 
fairly  and  adequately  protect  the 
interests  of  the  class. 

(3)  An  agent  of  the  class  is  a  class 
member  who  acts  for  the  class  during 
the  processing  of  the  class  complaint. 

(b)  Pre-cowplaint  processing.  An 
employee  or  applicant  who  wishes  to 
tde  a  class  complaint  must  seek 
counseling  and  be  counseled  in 
accordance  with  S  1614.105. 

(c)  Filing  and  presentation  of  a  class 
complaint.  (1)  A  class  complaint  must  be 


signed  by  the  agent  or  representative 
and  must  identify  the  policy  or  practice 
adversely  effecting  the  class  as  well  as 
the  specific  action  or  matter  affecting 
the  class  agent. 

(2)  The  complaint  must  be  filed  with 
the  agency  that  allegedly  discriminated 
not  later  than  15  days  after  the  agent's 
receipt  of  the  notice  of  right  to  file  a 
class  complaint. 

(3)  The  complaint  shall  be  processed 
promptly;  the  parties  shall  cooperate 
and  shall  proceed  at  all  times  without 
undue  delay. 

{d]  Acceptance  or  dismissal  (1) 
Within  30  days  of  an  agency's  receipt  of 
a  complaint,  the  agency  shall:  Designate 
an  agency  representative  who  shall  be 
any  of  the  individuals  referenced  in 
§  1614.102(b)(3).  and  forward  the 
complaint,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
Counselor's  report  and  any  other 
information  pertaining  to  timeliness  or 
other  relevant  circumstances  related  to 
the  complaint,  to  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  assign  the  complaint 
to  an  administrative  judge  or  complaints 
examiner  with  a  proper  security 
clearance  when  necessary.  The 
administrative  judge  may  require  the 
complainant  or  agency  to  submit 
additional  information  relevant  to  the 
complaint. 

(2)  The  administrative  judge  may 
recommend  that  the  agency  dismiss  the 
complaint,  or  any  portion,  for  any  of  the 
reasons  listed  in  {  1614.107  or  because  it 
does  not  meet  the  prerequisites  of  a 
class  complaint  under  §  1614.204(a)(2). 

(3)  If  the  allegation  is  not  included  in 
the  Counselor's  report,  the 
administrative  judge  shall  afford  the 
agent  15  days  to  state  whether  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  the 
Counselor  and,  if  not.  explain  why  it 
was  not  discussed.  If  the  explanation  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  administrative 
judge  shall  recommend  Ihal  the  agency 
dismiss  the  allegation.  If  the  explanation 
is  satisfactory,  the  administrative  judge 
shall  refer  the  allegation  to  the  agency 
for  further  counseling  of  the  agent.  After 
counseling,  the  allegation  shall  be 
consolidated  with  the  class  complaint. 

(4)  If  an  allegation  lacks  specificity 
and  detail,  the  administrative  judge 
shall  afford  the  agent  15  days  to  provide 
specific  and  detailed  information.  The 
administrative  judge  shall  recommend 
that  the  agency  dismiss  the  complaint  if 
the  agent  fails  to  provide  such 
information  within  the  specified  time 
period.  If  the  information  provided 
contains  new  allegations  outside  the 
scope  of  the  complaint,  the 
administrative  judge  shall  advise  the 
agent  how  to  proceed  on  an  individual 
or  class  basis  concerning  these 
allegations. 


(5)  The  administrative  judge  shall 
recommed  that  the  agency  extend  the 
time  limits  for  filing  a  complaint  and  for 
consulting  with  a  Counselor  in 
accordance  with  the  time  limit  extension 
provisions  contained  in  §S  1614.105|a)(2) 
and  1614.604. 

(6)  When  appropriate,  the 
administrative  judge  may  recommend 
that  a  class  be  divided  into  subclasses 
end  that  each  subclass  be  treated  as  a 
class,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section 
then  shall  be  construed  and  applied 
accordingly. 

(7)  The  administrative  judge's  written 
recommendation  to  the  agency  on 
whether  to  accept  or  dismiss  a 
complaint  and  the  complaint  file  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  agency  and 
notification  of  that  transmittal  shall  be 
sent  to  the  agent.  The  administrative 
judge's  recommendation  to  accept  or 
dismiss  shall  become  the  agency 
decision  unless  the  agency  accepts, 
rejects  or  modifies  the  recommeded 
decision  within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the  recommended  decision  and 
complaint  file.  The  agency  shall  notify 
the  agent  by  certified  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  and  the 
administrative  judge  of  its  decision  to 
accept  or  dismiss  a  complaint.  At  the 
same  time,  the  agency  shall  forward  to 
the  agent  copies  of  the  administrative 
judge's  recommendation  and  the 
complaint  file.  The  dismissal  of  a  class 
complaint  shall  inform  the  agent  either 
that  the  complaint  is  being  filed  on  that 
dale  as  an  individual  complaint  of 
discrimination  and  will  be  processed 
under  subpart  A  or  that  the  complaint  is 
also  dismissed  as  an  individual 
complaint  in  accordance  with 

i  1614.107.  In  addition,  it  shall  inform 
the  agent  of  the  right  to  appeal  the 
dismissal  of  the  class  complaint  to  *he 
Office  of  Federal  Operations  or  to  file  a 
civil  action  and  include  EEOC  Form  573, 
Notice  Of  Appeal/Petition. 

(e)  /Notification.  (1)  Within  15  days  of 
accepting  a  class  ccmplaint.  the  agency 
shall  use  reasonable  means,  such  as 
delivery,  mailing  to  last  known  address 
or  distribution,  to  notify  all  class 
members  of  the  acceptance  of  the  class 
complaint. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  contain: 

(i)  The  name  of  the  agency  or 
organizational  segment,  its  location,  and 
the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  complaint: 

(ii)  A  description  of  the  issues 
accepted  as  part  of  the  class  complaint: 

(iii)  An  explanation  of  the  binding 
nature  of  the  final  decision  or  resolution 
of  the  complaint  on  class  members:  and 

(iv)  The  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  class  representative. 
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(f)  Obtaining  evidence  concerning  the 
complaint.  (1)  The  administrative  judge 
notify  the  agent  and  the  agency 
representative  of  the  time  period  that 
will  be  allowed  oolh  parties  to  prepare 
their  cases.  Thi  j  time  period  will  include 
at  least  60  days  and  may  be  extended  by 
the  administrative  judge  upon  the 
request  of  either  par'y.  Both  parties  are 
entitled  to  reasonable  development  of 
evidence  on  matters  relevant  to  the 
issues  raised  in  the  complaint.  Evidence 
may  be  developed  through 
interrogatories,  depositions,  and 
requests  for  admissions,  stipulations  or 
production  of  documents.  It  shall  be 
grounds  for  objection  to  producing 
evidence  that  the  information  sought  by 
either  party  is  irrelevant, 
overbuidensome,  repetitious,  or 
privileged. 

(2)  If  mutual  cooperation  fails,  either 
party  may  request  the  administrative 
judge  to  rule  on  a  request  to  develop 
evidence.  If  a  party  fails  without  good 
cause  shown  to  respond  fully  and  in 
timely  fashion  to  a  request  made  or 
approved  by  the  administrative  judge 
for  documents,  records,  comparative 
data,  statistics  or  affidavits,  and  the 
information  is  solely  in  the  control  of 
one  party,  such  failure  may.  in 
appropriate  circumstances,  caused  the 
administrative  judge: 

(i)  To  draw  an  adverse  inference  that 
the  requested  information  would  have 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  party 
refusing  to  provide  the  requested 
information: 

(ii)  To  consider  the  matters  to  which 
the  requested  information  pertains  to  be 
established  in  favor  of  the  opposing 
parly: 

(iii)  To  exclude  other  evidence  offered 
by  the  party  failing  to  produce  the 
requested  information: 

(iv)  To  recommend  that  a  decision  be 
entered  in  favor  of  the  opposing  party; 
or 

(v)  To  take  such  other  actions  as  the 
administrative  judge  deems  appropriate. 

(3]  During  the  period  for  development 
of  evidence,  the  administrative  judge 
may,  in  his  or  her  discretion,  direct  that 
an  investigation  of  facts  relevant  to  the 
complaint  or  any  poition  be  conducted 
by  an  agency  certified  by  the 
Commission. 

(4)  Both  parties  shall  furnish  to  the 
administrative  judge  copies  of  all 
materials  that  they  wish  to  be  examined 
and  such  other  materiel  as  may  be 
reijuested. 

(g)  Opportunity  for  resolution  of  the 
complaint  (1)  The  administrative  judge 
ehall  furnish  the  agent  and  the 
representative  of  the  agency  a  copy  of 
all  materials  obtained  concerning  the 
complaint  and  provide  opportunity  for 


the  agent  to  discuss  materials  with  the 
agency  representative  and  attempt 
resolution  of  the  complaint. 

(2)  The  complaint  may  be  resolved  by 
agreement  of  the  agency  and  the  agent 
at  any  time  as  long  as  the  agreement  is 
fair  and  reasonable. 

(3)  If  the  complaint  is  resolved,  the 
terms  of  the  resnlulion  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  the  agent  and 
the  agency. 

(4)  Notice  of  the  resolution  shall  be 
given  to  all  class  members  in  the  same 
manner  as  notification  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  cl.iss  complain)  and  shall  state 
the  relief,  if  any,  to  be  granted  by  the 
agency.  A  resolution  shall  bind  all 
members  of  the  class.  Within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  the  notice  of  resolution,  any 
member  of  the  class  may  petition  the 
EEO  Director  to  vacate  the  resolution 
beca:ise  it  benefits  only  the  class  agent 
or  is  otherwise  not  fair  and  reasonable. 
Such  a  petition  will  be  processed  in 
accordance  with  {  1614.204(d)  and  if  the 
administrative  judge  finds  that  the 
resolution  is  not  fair  and  reasonable,  he 
or  she  shall  recommend  that  the 
resolution  be  vacated  and  that  the 
original  class  agent  be  replaced  by  the 
petitioner  or  some  other  class  member 
who  is  eligible  to  be  the  class  agent 
during  further  processing  of  the  class 
complaint.  An  agency's  decision  that  the 
resolution  is  not  fair  and  reasonable 
vacates  any  agreement  between  the 
former  class  agent  and  the  agency.  An 
agency  decision  on  such  a  petition  shall 
inform  the  former  class  agent  or  the 
petitioner  of  the  right  to  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations  and  include  EEOC  Form  573, 
Notice  of  Appeal/Petition. 

(h)  Hearing.  On  expiration  of  Ihe 
period  allowed  for  preparation  of  the 
case,  the  administrative  judge  shall  set  a 
date  for  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  29  CFR 
1614.109  (a)  through  (f). 

(i)  Report  of  findings  and 
recommendations.  (1)  The 
administrative  judge  shall  transmit  to 
the  agency  a  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations  on  the  complaint, 
including  a  recommended  decision, 
systemic  relief  for  the  class  and  any 
individual  relief,  where  appropriate, 
with  regard  to  the  personnel  action  or 
matter  that  gave  rise  to  the  complaint. 

(2)  If  the  administrative  judge  finds  no 
class  relief  appropriate,  he  or  she  shall 
determine  if  a  finding  of  individual 
discrimination  is  warranted  and,  if  so, 
shall  recommend  appropriate  relief 

(3)  The  administrative  judge  shall 
notify  the  agency  of  the  date  on  which 
the  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations  was  forwarded  to  the 
agency. 


(j)  Agency  decision.  (1)  Within  60 
days  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  findings 
and  recommendations  issued  under 
§  1614.204(i),  the  agency  shall  issue  a 
final  decision,  which  shall  accept,  reject, 
or  modify  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  ad.ministralive 
judge. 

(2)  The  final  decision  of  the  agency 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  Ihe  agent  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested,  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  findiiigs  and 
recommendations  of  the  administrative 
judge. 

(3)  When  the  agency's  final  decision  is 
to  reject  or  modify  the  fiiidings  and 
recommendations  of  the  administrative 
judge,  the  decision  shall  contain  specific 
reasons  for  Ihe  agency's  artion. 

(4)  if  the  a3,?ncy  has  not  is'ued  a  final 
decision  with  60  days  of  its  receipt  of 
the  administrative  judge's  report  of 
findings  and  rL'CoT!mendati,ons.  those 
findings  and  recommenda'.ionj  shall 
become  the  final  decision.  The  agenry 
shad  transmit  the  final  decision  lo  the 
agent  within  five  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  so-day  period. 

(5)  The  final  decision  of  the  agency 
shall  require  any  relief  authorized  by 
law  and  determined  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  resolve  Ihe  issue  of 
discrimination. 

(6)  .\  final  decision  on  a  ciass 
complaint  shall,  subject  to  subpart  D  of 
this  part,  be  binding  on  all  members  of 
the  class  and  the  agency. 

(7)  The  final  decision  shall  inform  the 
agency  of  the  right  to  appeal  or  to  file  a 
civil  action  in  accordance  with  subpart 
D  of  this  part  and  of  the  applicable  lime 
limits. 

(k)  Notification  of  decision.  The 
agency  shall  notify  class  members  of  the 
final  decision  and  relief  awarded,  if  any, 
through  the  same  media  employed  to 
give  notice  of  Ihe  existence  of  the  class 
complaint.  The  notice,  where 
appropriate,  shall  include  information 
concerning  the  rights  of  class  members 
lo  seek  individual  relief,  and  of  Ihe 
procedures  lo  be  followed.  Notice  shall 
be  given  by  the  agency  within  10  days  of 
the  transmittal  of  its  final  decision  lo  the 
agent. 

(1)  Relief  for  individual  class 
members.  (1)  When  discrimination  is 
found,  an  agency  must  eliminate  or 
modify  the  employment  policy  or 
practice  out  of  which  the  complaint 
arose  and  provide  individual  relief 
including  an  award  of  attorney's  fees 
and  costs,  to  the  agent  in  accordance 
with  S  1614.501. 

(2J  When  class-wide  discrimination  is 
not  found,  but  it  is  found  that  the  class 
agent  is  a  victim  of  discrimination. 
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S  1614.501  shall  apply.  The  agency  shall 
also,  within  60  days  of  the  issuance  of 
the  final  decision  Hnding  no  class-wide 
discriminalion.  issue  the 
acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  an 
individual  complaint  as  requi.-ed  by 
S  1814.106(d)  and  process  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subpart  A  of  this 
part,  each  individual  complaint  that  was 
subsumed  into  the  class  complaint. 

(3)  When  discrimination  is  found  in 
the  final  decision  and  a  class  member 
believes  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to 
individual  relief,  the  class  member  may 
file  a  written  claim  with  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  its  EEO  Director  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  notification  by  the 
agency  of  its  final  decision.  The  claim 
must  include  a  specific,  detailed 
showing  that  the  claimant  is  a  class 
member  who  was  affected  by  a 
personnel  action  or  matter  resulting 
from  the  discriminatory  policy  or 
practice,  and  that  this  discriminatory 
action  took  place  within  the  period  of 
time  for  which  the  agency  found  class- 
wide  discrimination  in  its  final  decision. 
The  period  of  time  for  which  the  agency 
finds  class-wide  discrimination  shall 
begin  not  more  than  45  days  prior  to  the 
agent's  initial  contact  with  the 
Counselor  and  shall  end  not  later  than 
the  date  when  the  agency  eliminates  the 
policy  or  practice  found  to  be 
discriminatory  in  the  final  agency 
decision.  The  agency  shall  issue  a  final 
decision  on  each  such  claim  within  90 
days  of  filing.  Such  decision  must 
include  a  notice  of  the  right  to  file  an 
appeal  or  a  civil  action  in  accordance 
with  subpart  D  of  this  part  and  the 
applicable  time  limits. 

Subpart  C— Related  Processes 

§  1614.301    Relationship  to  negotiated 
grievance  procedure. 

(a)  When  a  person  is  employed  by  an 
agency  subject  to  5  L'.S.C.  7121(d)  and  is 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  that  permits  allegations  of 
discrimination  to  be  raised  in  a 
negotiated  grievance  procedure,  a 
person  wishing  to  file  a  complaint  or  a 
grievance  on  a  matter  of  alleged 
employment  discrimination  must  elect  to 
raise  the  matter  under  either  part  1614  or 
the  negotiated  grievance  procedure,  but 
not  both.  An  election  to  proceed  under 
this  part  is  indicated  only  by  the  filing  of 
a  written  complaint:  use  of  the  pre- 
complaint  process  as  described  in 
i  1614.105  does  not  constitute  an 
election  for  purposes  of  this  section.  An 
aggrieved  employee  who  files  a 
complaint  under  this  part  may  not 
thereafter  file  a  grievance  on  the  same 
matter.  An  election  to  proceed  under  a 
negotiated  grievance  procedure  is 


indicated  by  the  filing  of  a  timely 
written  grievance.  An  aggrieved 
employee  who  files  a  grievance  with  an 
agency  whose  negotiated  agreement 
permits  the  acceptance  of  grievances 
which  allege  discrimination  may  not 
thereafter  file  a  complaint  on  the  same 
matter  under  this  part  1614  irrespective 
of  whether  the  agency  has  informed  the 
individual  of  the  need  to  elect  or  of 
whether  the  grievance  has  raised  an 
issue  of  discrimination.  Any  such 
complaint  filed  after  a  grievance  has 
been  filed  on  the  same  matter  shall  be 
dismissed  without  prejudice  to  the 
complainant's  right  to  proceed  through 
the  negotiated  grievance  procedure 
including  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Commission  from  a  final  decision  as 
provided  in  subpart  D  of  this  part.  The 
dismissal  of  such  a  complaint  shall 
advise  the  complainant  of  the  obligation 
to  raise  discrimination  in  the  grievance 
process  and  of  the  right  to  appeal  the 
final  grievance  decision  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  When  a  person  is  not  covered  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  that 
permits  allegations  of  discrimination  to 
be  raised  in  a  negotiated  grievance 
procedure,  allegations  of  discrimination 
shall  be  processed  as  complaints  under 
this  part. 

(c)  When  a  person  is  employed  by  an 
agency  not  subject  to  5  U.S.C  7121(d) 
and  is  covered  by  a  negotiated 
grievance  procedure,  allegations  of 
discriminalion  shall  be  processed  as 
complaints  under  this  part,  except  that 
the  lime  limits  for  processing  the 
complaint  contained  in  §  1614.106  and 
fur  appeal  to  the  Commission  contained 
in  i  1614.402  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
during  processing  of  a  grievance 
covering  the  same  matter  as  the 
complaint  if  the  agency  notifies  the 
complainant  in  writing  that  the 
complaint  will  be  held  in  abey.ince 
pursuant  to  this  section 

§  1614J02    Mixed  case  complaints. 

(a)  Definitions — (1)  Mixed  case 
complaint  A  mixed  case  complaint  is  a 
complaint  of  employment  discrimination 
filed  with  a  federal  agency  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin, 
age  or  handicap  related  to  or  stemming 
from  an  action  that  can  be  appealed  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
(MSPB).  The  complaint  may  contain 
only  an  allegation  of  employment 
discrimination  or  it  may  contain 
additional  allegations  that  the  MSPB  has 
jurisdiction  to  address. 

(2)  Mixed  case  appeals.  A  mixed  case 
appeal  is  an  appeal  filed  with  the  MSPB 
that  alleges  that  an  appealable  agency 
action  was  effected,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
because  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 


of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national 
origin,  handicap  or  age. 

(b)  Election.  An  aggrie\ed  person  may 
initially  file  a  mixed  case  complaint 
with  an  agency  pursuant  to  this  part  or 
an  appeal  on  the  some  matter  with  the 
MSPB  pursuant  to  5  CFR  1201.151.  but 
not  both.  An  agency  shall  inform  every 
employee  who  is  the  su'jject  of  .-.n  action 
that  IS  appealable  to  the  MSPB  and  who 
has  either  orally  or  in  writing  raised  the 
issje  of  discrimination  during  the 
processing  of  the  action  of  the  right  to 
file  either  a  mixed  case  complaint  with 
the  agency  or  to  file  a  mixed  case  appeal 
with  the  MSPB.  The  person  shall  be 
advised  that  he  or  she  may  not  initially 
file  both  a  mixed  case  complaint  and  an 
appeal  on  the  same  matter  and  that 
whichever  is  filed  first  shall  be 
considered  an  election  to  proceed  in  that 
forum.  If  a  person  files  a  mixed  case 
appeal  with  the  MSPB  instead  of  a 
mixed  case  complaint  and  the  MSPB 
dismisses  the  appeal  for  jurisdictional 
reasons,  the  agency  shall  promptly 
notify  the  individual  in  writing  of  the 
right  to  contact  an  EEO  counselor  within 
45  days  of  receipt  of  this  notice  and  to 
file  an  EEO  complaint,  subject  to 
§  1614.107.  The  date  on  which  the 
person  filed  his  or  her  appeal  with 
MSPB  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of 
initial  contact  with  the  counselor.  If  a 
person  files  a  timely  appeal  with  MSPB 
from  'Jie  agency's  processing  of  a  mixed 
case  complaint  and  the  MSPB  dismisses 
it  for  jurisdictional  reasons,  the  agency 
shall  reissue  a  notice  under  i  1614.1t)8(r) 
giiing  the  individual  the  right  to  elect 
between  a  hearing  before  an 
administrative  judge  and  an  immediule 
final  decision. 

(c)  Dismissal.  (1)  An  agency  may 
dismiss  a  mixed  case  complaint  for  the 
rea.'ions  contained  in.  and  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  in.  S  1614.107. 

(2)  An  agency  decision  to  dismiss  a 
mixed  case  complaint  on  the  basis  of  the 
complainant's  prior  election  of  the 
MSPB  procedures  shall  be  made  as 
follows: 

(i)  Where  neither  the  agency  nor  the 
MSPB  administrative  judge  questions 
the  MSPB's  jurisdiction  over  the  appeal 
on  the  same  matter,  it  shall  dismiss  the 
mixed  case  complaint  pursuant  to 
{  1614.107(d)  and  shall  advise  the 
complainant  that  he  or  she  must  bring 
the  allegations  of  discriminalion 
contained  in  the  rejected  complaint  to 
the  attention  of  the  MSPB.  pursuant  to  S 
CFR  1201.155.  The  dismissal  of  such  a 
complaint  shall  advise  the  complainant 
of  the  right  lo  petition  the  EEOC  to 
review  ^e  MSPB's  final  decision  on  the 
discrimination  issue.  A  dismissal  of  a 
mixed  case  complaint  is  not  appealable 
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to  the  Commission  except  where  it  is 
alleged  that  S  iei4.107(d)  has  been 
applied  (o  a  non-mixed  case  matter. 

(ii)  Where  the  agency  or  the  MSPB 
administrative  judge  questions  the 
MSPB's  lurisdiction  over  the  appeal  on 
the  same  matter,  the  agency  shall  hold 
the  mixed  case  complaint  in  abeyance 
until  the  MSPB's  administrative  judge 
rules  on  the  jurisdictional  issue,  notify 
the  complainant  that  it  is  doing  so.  and 
Instruct  him  or  her  to  bring  the 
allegation  of  discrimination  to  the 
attention  of  the  MSPB.  During  this 
period  of  time,  all  time  limitations  for 
processing  or  Rling  under  this  part  will 
be  tolled.  An  agency  decision  to  hold  a 
mixed  case  complabit  In  abeyance  is  not 
appealable  to  EEOC.  If  the  MSPB's 
administrative  judge  finds  that  MSPB 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  the 
agency  shall  dismiss  the  mixed  case 
complaint  pursuant  to  I  iei4.107(d).  and 
advise  the  complainant  of  the  right  to 
petition  the  EE(X:  to  review  the  MSPB's 
flnal  decision  on  the  discrimination 
Issue.  If  the  MSPB's  administrative  judge 
finds  that  MSPB  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  the  agency 
shall  recommence  processing  of  the 
mixed  case  complaint  as  a  non-mixed 
case  EEO  complaint. 

(d)  Procedures  for  aigency  processing 
of  mixed  case  complaints.  When  a 
complainant  elects  to  proceed  initially 
under  this  part  rather  than  with  the 
MSPB.  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
subpart  A  shall  govern  the  processing  of 
the  mixed  case  complaint  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

(1)  At  the  time  the  agency  advises  a 
complainant  of  the  acceptance  of  a 
mixed  case  complaint,  it  shall  also 
advise  the  complainant  that: 

(i)  If  a  final  decision  is  not  issued 
within  120  days  of  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  mixed  case  complaint,  the 
complainant  may  appeal  the  matter  to 
the  MSPB  at  any  time  thereafter  as 
specified  at  5  CFR  1201.154(aJ  or  may 
file  a  dvil  action  as  specified  at 
S  1614.310(g).  but  not  both;  and 

(ii)  If  the  complainant  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  agency's  final  decision  on  the 
mixed  case  complaint,  the  complainant 
may  appeal  the  matter  to  the  MSPB  (not 
EEOC)  within  20  days  of  receipt  of  the 
agency's  final  decision: 

(2)  Upon  completion  of  the 
investigation,  the  notice  provided  the 
complainant  in  accordance  with 

i  iei4.108(f]  will  advise  the  complainant 
that  a  final  decision  will  be  issued 
within  45  days  without  a  hearing:  and 

(3)  At  the  time  that  the  agency  issues 
its  final  decision  on  a  mixed  case 
complaint,  the  agency  shall  advise  the 
complainant  of  the  right  to  appeal  the 
matter  to  the  MSPB  [not  EEOC)  within 


20  days  of  receipt  and  of  the  nght  to  file 
a  civil  action  as  provided  at 
S  1614.310(a). 

9  16t4J03    PMMORS  to  ttw  EEOC  from 
USPS  «*»cl»lon«  on  mixed  case  appeala  and 


(a)  Who  may  file.  Individuals  who 
have  received  a  final  decision  from  the 
MSPB  on  a  mixed  case  appeal  or  on  the 
appeal  of  a  final  decision  on  a  mixed 
case  complaint  under  5  CFR  part  1201. 
subpart  E  and  5  U.S.C.  7702  may  petition 
EEOC  to  consider  that  decision.  "The 
EEOC  will  not  accept  appeals  from 
MSPB  dismissals  without  prejudice. 

(b)  Method  of  filing.  Filing  shall  be 
made  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt 
requested,  to  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  P.O.  Box 
19648,  Washington.  OC  20036. 

(c)  Time  to  file.  A  petition  must  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  either  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  the  final  decision  of 
the  MSPB  or  %vithin  30  days  of  when  the 
decision  of  a  MSPB  field  office  becomes 
final. 

(d)  Service.  The  petition  for  review 
must  be  served  upon  all  individuals  and 
parties  on  the  MSPB's  service  list  by 
certified  mail  on  or  before  the  filing  with 
the  Commission,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
MSPB,  1120  Vermont  Ave..  NW.. 
WashingtoiL  DC  20419,  and  the 
petitioner  must  certify  as  to  the  date  and 
method  of  service. 

9  1614,304    Contents  of  petltloii. 

(a)  Form.  Petitions  must  be  written  or 
typed,  but  may  use  any  formal  including 
a  simple  letter  format.  Petitioners  are 
encouraged  to  use  EEOC  Form  573, 
Notice  Of  Appeal/Petition. 

(b)  Contents.  Petitions  must  contain 
the  following: 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the 
petitioner. 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the 
petitioner's  representative,  if  any; 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
the  decision  of  the  MSPB  is  alleged  to  be 
incorrect,  in  whole  or  in  part  only  with 
regard  to  issues  of  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national 
origin,  age  or  handicap; 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  decision  issued  by 
the  MSPB:  and 

(5)  The  signature  of  the  petitioner  or 
representative,  if  any. 

9  1614,305    Conatdwatlon  procadurM. 

(a)  Once  a  petition  is  filed,  the 
Commission  will  examine  it  and 
determine  whether  the  Commission  will 
consider  the  decision  of  the  MSPB-  An 
agency  may  oppose  the  petition,  either 
on  the  basis  that  the  Commission  should 
not  consider  the  MSPB's  decision  or  that 


the  Commission  should  concur  in  the 
MSPB's  decision,  by  filing  any  such 
argument  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations  and  serving  a  copy  on  the 
petitioner  within  IS  days  of  receipt  by 
the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  to  consider  the  decision  of  the 
MSPB  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the 
petition  by  the  Commission's  Office  of 
Federal  Operations.  A  determination  of 
the  Commission  not  to  consider  the 
decision  shall  not  be  used  an  evidence 
with  respect  to  any  issue  of 
discrimination  in  any  judicial 
proceeding  concerning  that  issue. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  makes  a 
determination  to  consider  the  decision, 
the  Commission  shall  within  60  days  of 
the  date  of  its  determination,  consider 
the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  MSPB  and  on  the  basis  uf  the 
evidentiary  record  before  the  Board  as 
supplemented  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (d)  of  this  section,  either. 

(1)  Concur  in  the  decision  of  the 
MSPB:  or 

(2)  Issue  in  writing  a  decision  that 
differs  from  the  decision  of  the  MSPB  to 
the  extent  that  the  Commission  finds 
thaL  as  a  matter  of  law: 

(i)  The  decision  of  the  MSPB 
constitutes  an  incorrect  Interpretation  of 
any  provision  of  any  law.  rule, 
regulation,  or  policy  directive  referred  to 
in  5  US.C.  7702(a)(1)(B);  or 

(ii)  The  decision  involving  such 
provision  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  in  the  record  as  a  whole. 

(d)  In  considering  any  decision  of  the 
MSPB.  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  S 
U.S.C.  7702(b)(4).  may  refer  the  case  to 
the  MSPB  for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence  within  such  period  as  permits 
the  Commission  to  make  a  decision 
within  the  eo-day  period  prescribed  or 
provide  on  its  own  for  the  taking  of 
additional  evidence  to  the  extent  the 
Commission  considers  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  record. 

(e)  Where  the  EEOC  has  differed  with 
the  decision  of  the  MSPB  under 

i  iei4.305(c)(2).  the  Commission  shall 
refer  the  matter  lo  the  MSPB. 

91614J06    Rafefral  of  CM*  to  SiMClal 


If  the  MSPB  reaffirms  its  decision 
under  5  CFR  1201.162(a)(2)  viith  or 
without  modification,  the  matter  shall  be 
immediately  certified  lo  the  Special 
Panel  established  pursuant  lo  5  U.SC. 
7702(d).  Upon  certification,  the  Board 
shall,  within  five  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  Federal 
holidays),  transmit  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Panel  and  lo  the  Chairman 
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of  the  EEOC  the  administrative  record  in 
the  proceeding  including — 

(a)  The  factual  record  compiled  under 
this  section,  which  shall  include  a 
transcript  of  any  hearing(8): 

(b)  The  decisions  issued  by  the  Board 
and  the  Commission  under  5  U.S.C  7702: 
and 

(c)  A  transcript  of  oral  arguments 
made,  or  legal  brief(s)  filed,  before  the 
Board  and  the  Conunission. 

iW^*M7    OrgantzMon  of  SpwW  PwwL 

(a)  The  Special  Panel  is  composed  of: 

(1)  A  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  whose  term  is  6  years: 

(2)  One  member  of  the  MSPB 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  each  time  a  panel  is  convened: 
and 

(3)  One  member  of  the  EEOC 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  each  time  a  panel  is 
convened. 

(b)  Designation  of  Special  Panel 
membeF—{\]  Time  of  designation. 
Within  Gve  days  of  certification  of  the 
case  to  the  Special  Panel  the  Chairman 
of  the  MSPB  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC  shall  each  designate  one  member 
from  their  respective  agencies  to  serve 
on  the  Special  Panel. 

(2)  Manner  of  designation.  Letters  of 
designation  shall  be  served  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Panel  and  the 
parties  to  the  appeal. 

{1614  JOS    PracHcM  and  proc«<turM  of 
ItM  SpMW  P«mL 

(a)  Scope.  The  rules  In  this  subpart 
apply  to  proceedings  before  the  Special 
Panel. 

(b)  Suspension  of  rules  in  tfiis  subpart. 
in  the  interest  of  expediting  a  decision, 
or  for  good  cause  shown,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Panel  may.  except  where 
the  rule  in  this  subpart  is  required  by 
statute,  suspend  the  rules  in  this  subpart 
on  application  of  a  party,  or  on  his  or 
her  own  motion,  and  may  order 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  his  or 
her  direction. 

{c)  Time  limit  for  proceedings. 
Pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  7702(d)(2)(A),  Uje 
Special  Panel  shall  issue  a  decision 
within  45  days  of  the  matter  being 
certified  to  it 

(d)  Administrative  assistance  to 
Special  Panel.  (1)  The  MSPB  and  the 
^OC  shall  provide  the  Panel  with  such 
reasonable  and  necessary 
administrative  resources  as  determined 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Panel 

(2)  Assistance  shall  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  processing  vouchers  for  pay 
and  travel  expenses. 

(3)  The  Board  and  the  EEOC  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  administrative  costs 


incurred  by  the  Special  Panel  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  shall  equally  divide 
the  costs  of  providing  such 
administrative  assistance.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Panel  shall 
resolve  the  manner  in  which  costs  are 
divided  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  Board  and  the  EEOC. 

(e)  Maintenance  of  the  official  record. 
The  Board  shall  maintain  the  official 
record.  The  Board  shall  transmit  two 
copies  of  each  submission  flled  to  each 
member  of  the  Special  Panel  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

(0  Filing  and  service  of  pleadings.  (1) 
The  parties  shall  file  the  original  and  six 
copies  of  all  submissions  with  the  Clerk, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  1120 
Vermont  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20419.  One  copy  of  each  submission 
shall  be  served  on  the  other  parties. 

(2)  A  certificate  of  service  specifying 
how  and  when  service  was  made  must 
accompany  all  submissions  of  the 
parties. 

(3)  Service  may  be  by  mail  or  by 
personal  delivery  during  normal 
business  hours  (8:15  a.m.-4:45  p.m.).  Due 
to  the  short  statutory  time  limit,  parties 
are  required  to  file  their  submissions  by 
overnight  delivery  service  should  they 
file  by  mail. 

(4)  The  date  of  filing  shall  be 
determined  by  the  date  of  mailing  as 
indicated  by  the  order  date  for  the 
overnight  delivery  service.  If  the  filing  is 
by  personal  delivery,  it  shall  be 
considered  filed  on  that  date  it  is 
received  in  the  ofRce  of  the  Clerk. 
MSPB. 

(g)  Briefs  and  responsive  pleadings.  If 
the  parties  wish  to  submit  written 
argument,  briefs  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Special  Panel  within  IS  days  of  the  date 
of  the  Board's  certification  order.  Due  to 
the  short  statutory  time  limit  responsive 
pleadings  will  not  ordinarily  be 
permitted. 

(h)  Oral  argument.  The  parties  have 
the  right  to  oral  argument  if  desired. 
Parties  wishing  to  exercise  this  right 
shall  so  indicate  at  the  time  of  filing 
their  brief,  or  if  no  brief  is  filed,  within 
15  days  of  the  date  of  the  Board's 
certification  order.  Upon  receipt  of  a 
request  for  argument  the  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Panel  shall  determine  the 
time  and  place  for  argument  and  the 
time  to  be  allowed  each  side,  and  shall 
so  notify  the  parties. 

(i)  Post-argument  submissions.  Due  to 
the  short  statutory  time  hmit  no  post- 
argument  submissions  will  be  permitted 
except  by  order  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Panel 

(j)  Procedural  matters.  Any 
procedural  matter*  not  addressed  in  this 
subpart  shall  be  resolved  by  written 


order  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Panel. 

{1614Jm    Enf  orewnwrt  of  SpMlal  Panal 
o#ctalon. 

The  Board  shall,  upon  receipt  of  the 
decision  of  the  Special  Panel,  order  the 
agency  concerned  to  take  any  action 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  decision  of 
the  Panel.  The  Board's  regulations 
regarding  enforcement  of  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  shall  apply.  These  regulations 
are  set  out  at  5  CFIl  part  1201.  subpart  E. 

S1614J10    Right  to  fHeacMlacUoa 

An  individual  who  has  a  complaint 
processed  pursuant  to  5  CFR  part  1201, 
subpart  E  or  this  subpart  is  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  7702  to  file  a  civil  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  States  District 
Court: 

(a)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a  final 
decision  issued  by  an  agency  on  a 
complaint  unless  an  appeal  is  filed  with 
the  MSPB;  or 

(b)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  final  decision  or  action  taken  by 
the  MSPB  if  die  individual  does  not  file 
a  petition  for  consideration  with  the 
EEOC:  or 

(c)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
that  the  Commission  has  determined  not 
to  consider  the  decision  of  the  MSPB:  or 

(d)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
that  the  Commission  concurs  with  the 
decision  of  the  MSPB;  or 

(e)  If  the  Commission  issues  a 
decision  different  from  the  decision  of 
the  MSPB,  within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
notice  that  the  MSPB  concurs  in  end 
adopts  in  whole  the  decision  of  the 
Commission:  or 

(f)  If  the  MSPB  does  not  concur  with 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  and 
reaffirms  its  initial  decision  or  reaffirms 
its  initial  decision  with  a  revision, 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  decision  of  the  Special  Panel:  or 

(g)  After  120  days  from  the  date  of 
filing  a  formal  complaint  if  there  is  no 
final  action  or  appeal  to  the  MSPB:  or 

(h)  After  120  days  from  the  date  of 
filing  an  appeal  with  the  MSPB  if  the 
MSPB  has  not  yet  made  a  decision:  or 

(i)  After  180  days  from  the  dale  of 
filing  a  petition  for  consideration  with 
Commission  if  there  is  no  decision  by 
the  Commission,  reconsideration 
decision  by  the  MSPB  or  decision  by  the 
Special  Panel. 

Subpart  D— Appeal*  and  CIvH  Action* 

S  1614.401    Appeals  to  tiM  Commlsaion. 

(a)  A  complainant  may  appeal  an 
agency's  final  decision,  or  the  agency's 
dismissal  of  all  or  a  portion  of  a 
complaint. 
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(b)  An  agent  may  appeal  the  agency 
decision  accepting  or  dismissing  all  or  a 
portion  of  a  class  complaint,  or  a  final 
decision  on  a  class  complaint:  a  class 
member  may  appeal  a  final  decision  on 
a  claim  for  individual  relief  under  a 
class  complaint:  and  both  may  appeal  a 
fmal  decision  on  a  petition  pursuant  to 
§  1614.204(g)(4). 

(c)  A  grievant  may  appeal  the  fmal 
decision  of  the  agency,  the  arbitrator  or 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
(FLRA)  on  the  grievance  when  an  issue 
of  employment  discrimination  was 
raised  in  a  negotiated  grievance 
procedure  that  permits  such  issues  to  be 
raised.  A  grievant  may  not  appeal  under 
this  part,  however,  when  the  matter 
initially  raised  in  the  negotiated 
grievance  procedure  is  still  ongoing  in 
that  process,  is  in  arbitration,  is  before 
the  FLRA,  is  appealable  to  the  MSPB  or 
if  5  U.S.C.  7121(d)  is  inapplicable  to  the 
involved  agency. 

(d)  A  complainant,  agent  or  individual 
class  claimant  may  appeal  to  the 
Commission  an  agency's  alleged 
noncompliance  with  a  settlement 
agreement  or  final  decision  in 
accordance  with  J  1614.504. 

§1614.402    TbiMforappolatotlw 
Commission. 

(a)  Except  for  mixed  case  complaints, 
any  dismissal  of  a  complaint  or  a 
portion  of  a  complaint  or  any  final 
decision  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Commission  within  30  days  of  the 
complainant's  receipt  of  the  dismissal  or 
final  decision.  Any  grievance  decision 
may  be  appealed  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  a  decision  referred  to  in 

§  1614.401(c).  In  the  case  of  class 
complaints,  any  final  decision  received 
by  an  agent,  petitioner  or  an  individual 
claimant  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Commission  within  30  days  of  its 
receipt.  Where  a  complainant  has 
notified  the  EEO  Director  of  alleged 
noncompliance  with  a  settlement 
agreement  in  accordance  with 
{  1614.504,  the  complainant  may  file  an 
appeal  35  days  after  service  of  the 
allegations  of  noncompliance,  but  must 
file  an  appeal  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  an  agency's  determination. 

(b)  If  the  complainant  is  represented 
by  an  attorney  of  record,  then  the  30-day 
time  period  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  vinthin  which  to  appeal  shall 
be  calculated  from  the  receipt  of  the 
required  document  by  the  attorney.  In 
all  other  instances,  the  time  within 
which  to  appeal  shall  be  calculated  from 
the  receipt  of  the  required  document  by 
the  complainant. 


i  1614.403    How  to  appuL 

(a)  The  complainant,  agent,  grievant 
or  individual  class  claimant  (hereinafter 
complainant)  must  file  an  appeal  with 
the  Director,  Office  of  Federal 
Operations,  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  at  P.O.  Box 
19848,  Washington,  DC  20036.  or  by 
personal  delivery  or  facsimile.  The 
complainant  should  use  EEOC  Form  573. 
Notice  of  Appeal/Petition,  and  should 
indicate  what  he  or  she  is  appealing. 

(b)  The  complainant  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  appeal  to  the  agency's  EEO 
Director  (or  whomever  is  designated  by 
the  agency  in  the  dismissal  or  decision] 
at  the  same  time  that  he  or  she  files  the 
appeal  with  the  Commission.  In  or 
attached  to  the  appeal  to  the 
Commission,  the  complainant  must 
certify  the  date  and  method  by  which 
service  was  made  on  the  agency. 

(c)  If  a  complainant  does  not  file  an 
appeal  within  the  time  Umits  of  this 
subpart  the  appeal  will  be  untimely  and 
shall  be  dismissed  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Any  statement  or  brief  in  support 
of  the  appeal  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Federal  Operations, 
and  to  the  agency  within  30  days  of 
filing  the  appeal.  Following  receipt  of 
the  appeal  and  any  brief  in  support  of 
the  appeal,  the  Director,  Office  of 
Federal  Operation,  will  request  the 
complaint  file  from  the  agency.  The 
agency  must  submit  the  complaint  file 
and  any  agency  statement  or  brief  in 
opposition  to  the  appeal  to  the  Director. 
Office  of  Federal  Operations,  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
request  for  the  complaint  file,  which  has 
been  made  by  certified  mail.  A  copy  of 
the  agency's  statement  or  brief  must  be 
served  on  the  complainant  at  the  same 
time. 

J  1614.404    Appaflate  procedure. 

(a)  On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Operations  shall 
review  the  complaint  file  and  all  vmtten 
statements  and  briefs  from  either  party. 
The  Commission  may  supplement  the 
record  by  an  exchange  of  letters  or 
memoranda,  investigation,  remand  to 
the  agency  or  other  procedures. 

(b)  If  the  Office  of  Federal  Operations 
requests  information  from  one  or  both  of 
the  parties  to  supplement  the  record, 
each  party  providing  information  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  information  to  the 
other  party. 

{1614.405    Decision*  on  appeals. 

(a)  The  Office  of  Federal  Operations, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  shall  issue 
a  written  decision  setting  forth  its 
reasons  for  the  decision.  The 
Commission  shall  dismiss  appeals  in 
accordance  with  {{  1614.107,  lS14.403(c) 


and  1614.410.  The  decision  shall  be 
based  on  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  If  the  decision  contains  a 
finding  of  discrimination,  appropriate 
remedy(iesj  shall  be  included  and. 
where  appropriate,  the  entitlement  to 
interest,  attorney's  fees  or  costs  shall  be 
indicated.  The  decision  shall  reflect  the 
date  of  its  issuance,  inform  the 
complainant  of  his  or  her  or  her  civil 
action  rights,  and  be  transmitted  to  the 
complainant  and  the  agency  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested. 

(b)  A  decision  issued  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  is  final  within  the 
meaning  of  S  1614.406  unless: 

(1)  Either  party  files  a  timely  request 
for  reconsideration  pursuant  to 

:  1014.407;  or 

(2)  The  Commission  on  its  own  motion 
reconsiders  the  case. 

i  1614.406    Ttone  Kmlts.  (Raaarvad) 

i  1614.407    ReconaMeratlon. 

(a)  Within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  the  Commission  may.  in  its 
discretion,  reconsider  any  decision  of 
the  Commission  issued  under 

i  1614.405|a)  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  part 

(b)  A  party  may  request 
reconsideration  of  any  decision  issued 
under  }  1614.405(a)  provided  that  sach 
request  is  made  tvithin  30  days  of 
receipt  of  a  decision  of  the  Commission 
or  within  20  days  of  receipt  of  another 
party's  timely  request  for 
reconsideration.  Such  request  along 
with  any  supporting  statement  or  brief, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Review  and  Appeals  and  to  all  parties 
with  proof  of  such  submission.  All  other 
parties  shall  have  20  days  from  the  date 
of  service  in  which  to  submit  all  other 
parties,  with  proof  of  submission,  any 
statement  or  brief  in  opposition  to  the 
request. 

(c)  The  request  or  the  statement  or 
brief  in  support  of  the  request  shall 
contain  arguments  or  evidence  which 
tend  to  establish  that: 

(1)  New  and  material  evidence  is 
available  that  was  not  readily  available 
when  the  previous  decision  was  issued: 
or 

(2)  The  previous  decision  involved  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  law, 
regulation  or  material  fact,  or 
misapplication  of  established  policy:  or 

(3)  The  decision  is  of  such  exceptional 
nature  as  to  have  substantial 
precedential  implications. 

(d)  A  decision  on  a  request  for 
reconsideration  by  either  party  is  fmal 
and  there  is  no  further  right  by  either 
party  to  request  reconsideration  of  the 
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decision  for  which  reconsideration  was 
sought 

$1614.406  CMI  action:  Tltl*  VII.  Ag« 
Otacrtmlnatlon  In  EmploynMnt  Act  and 
RatubWtatlon  Act 

A  complainant  who  has  filed  an 
individual  complaint,  an  agent  who  has 
filed  a  class  complaint  or  a  claimant 
who  has  filed  a  claim  for  individual 
relief  pursuant  to  a  class  complaint  is 
authorized  under  title  VII.  the  ADEA 
and  the  Rehabihtation  Act  to  51e  a  civil 
action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court: 

(a)  Within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the 
final  decision  on  an  individual  or  class 
complaint  if  no  appeal  has  been  filed: 

(b)  After  180  days  from  the  date  of 
filing  an  individual  or  class  complaint  if 
an  appeal  has  not  been  filed  and  a  final 
decision  has  not  been  issued: 

(c)  Within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the 
Commission's  final  decision  on  an 
appeal;  or 

(d)  After  180  days  from  the  date  of 
filing  an  appeal  with  the  Commission  if 
there  has  been  no  final  decision  by  the 
Commission. 

S  1614.406    CM  action:  Equal  Pay  Act 
A  complainant  is  authorized  under 
section  ie(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  216(bJ)  to  file  a 
civil  action  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  within  two  years  or.  if  the 
violation  is  willful,  three  years  of  the 
date  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  regardless  of  whether  he  or  she 
pursued  any  administrative  complaint 
processing.  Recovery  of  back  wages  is 
limited  to  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
filing  sxiil,  or  to  three  years  if  the 
violation  is  deemed  willful:  liquidated 
damages  in  an  equal  amount  may  also 
be  awarded.  The  filing  of  a  complaint  or 
appeal  under  this  part  shall  not  toll  the 
time  for  filing  a  civil  action. 

S  1614.410    Ettact  of  tiling  a  dvD  action. 
Filing  a  civil  action  under  i  1614.408 
or  i  1614.409  shall  terminate 
Commission  processing  of  the  appeal.  If 
private  suit  is  filed  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  an  appeal,  the  parties  are 
requested  to  notify  the  Commission  in 
writing. 

Subpart  E — Remedies  and 
Enforcement 

;  1614.501     RanwdiM  and  relief. 

(a)  When  an  agency,  or  the 
Commission,  in  an  individual  case  of 
discrimination,  finds  that  an  applicant 
or  an  employee  has  been  discriminated 
against,  the  agency  shall  provide  full 
relief,  as  explained  in  appendix  A  of 
part  1613  of  this  chapter,  which  shall 


include  the  following  elements  in 
appropriate  circumstances: 

(1)  Notification  to  all  employees  of  the 
agency  in  the  affected  facility  of  their 
right  to  be  free  of  unlawful 
discrimination  and  assurance  that  the 
particular  types  of  discrimination  found 
will  not  recur; 

(2)  Commitment  that  corrective, 
curative  or  preventive  action  will  be 
taken,  or  measures  adopted,  to  ensure 
that  violations  of  the  law  similar  to 
those  found  will  not  recur 

(3)  An  unconditional  offer  to  each 
identified  victim  of  discrimination  of 
placement  in  the  position  the  person 
would  have  occupied  but  for  the 
discrimination  suffered  by  that  person, 
or  a  substantially  equivalent  position: 

(4)  Payment  to  each  identified  victim 
of  discrimination  on  a  make  whole  basis 
for  any  loss  of  earnings  the  person  may 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
discrimination:  and 

(5)  Commitment  that  the  agency  shall 
cease  from  engaging  in  the  specific 
unlawful  employment  practice  found  in 
the  case. 

(b)  Relief  for  an  applicant.  (1)  (i) 
When  an  agency,  or  the  Commission, 
finds  that  an  applicant  for  employment 
has  been  discriminated  against,  the 
agency  shall  offer  the  applicant  the 
position  that  the  applicant  would  have 
occupied  absent  discrimination  or,  if 
justified  by  the  circumstances,  a 
substantially  equivalent  position  unless 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  indicates 
that  the  apphcant  would  not  have  been 
selected  even  absent  the  discrimination. 
The  offer  shall  be  made  in  writing.  The 
individual  shall  have  IS  days  from 
receipt  of  the  offer  within  which  to 
accept  or  decline  the  offer.  Failure  to 
accept  the  offer  within  the  15-day  period 
will  be  considered  a  declination  of  the 
offer,  unless  the  individual  can  show 
that  circumstances  beyond  his  or  her 
control  prevented  a  response  within  the 
time  limit. 

(ii)  If  the  offer  is  accepted, 
appointment  shall  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  the  applicant  would  have  been 
hired.  Back  pay.  computed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  5  CFR  550.805. 
shall  be  awarded  from  the  date  the 
individual  would  have  entered  on  duty 
until  the  date  the  individual  actually 
enters  on  duty  unless  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  indicates  that  the 
applicant  would  not  have  been  selected 
even  absent  discrimination  Interest  on 
back  pay  shall  be  included  in  the  back 
pay  computation  where  sovereign 
immunity  has  been  waived.  The 
individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
performed  service  for  the  agency  during 
this  period  for  all  purposes  except  for 
meeting  service  requirements  for 


completion  of  a  required  probationary  or 
trial  period. 

(iii)  If  the  offer  of  employment  is 
declined,  the  agency  shall  award  the 
individual  a  sum  equal  to  the  back  pay 
he  or  she  would  have  received, 
computed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  5 
CFR  550.805.  from  the  date  he  or  she 
would  have  been  appointed  until  the 
date  the  offer  was  declined,  subject  to 
the  limitation  of  paragraph  (b)(3)  of  this 
section.  Interest  on  back  pay  shall  be 
included  in  the  back  pay  computation. 
The  agency  shall  inform  the  applicant,  in 
its  offer  of  employment,  of  the  right  to 
this  award  in  the  event  the  offer  is 
declined. 

(2)  When  an  agency,  or  the 
Commission,  finds  that  discrimination 
existed  at  the  time  the  applicant  was 
considered  for  employment  but  also 
finds  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  applicant  would  not  have  been 
hired  even  absent  discrimination,  the 
agency  shall  nevertheless  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  eUminate  the 
discriminatory  practice  and  ensure  it 
does  not  recur. 

(3)  Back  pay  under  this  paragraph  (b) 
for  complaints  under  title  VII  or  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  may  not  extend  from 
a  date  earlier  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
dale  on  which  the  complaint  was 
initially  filed  by  the  applicant. 

(c)  Relief  for  an  employee.  When  an 
agency,  or  the  Commission,  finds  that  an 
employee  of  the  agency  was 
discriminated  against,  the  agency  shall 
provide  relief,  which  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  one  or  more  of 
the  following  actions: 

(1)  Nondiscriminatory  placement,  with 
back  pay  computed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  5  CFR  550.805.  unless 
clear  and  convincing  evidence 
contained  in  the  record  demonstrates 
that  the  persoimel  action  would  have 
been  taken  even  absent  the 
discrimination.  Interest  on  back  pay 
shall  be  included  in  the  back  pay 
compulation  where  sovereign  imridnity 
has  been  waived.  The  back  pay  liability 
under  title  VII  or  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  limited  to  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
the  discrimination  complaint  was  filed. 

(2)  If  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
indicates  that,  although  discrimination 
existed  at  the  time  the  personnel  action 
was  taken,  the  personnel  action  would 
have  been  taken  even  absent 
discrimination,  the  agency  shall 
nevertheless  eliminate  any 
discriminatory  practice  and  ensure  it 
does  not  recur. 

(3)  Cancellation  of  an  unwarranted 
persormel  action  and  restoration  of  the 
employee 
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(4)  Expunction  from  the  agency's 
records  of  any  adverse  materials 
relating  to  the  discriminatory 
employment  practice. 

(5)  Full  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  employee  benefit  denied  (e.g.. 
training,  preferential  work  assignments, 
overtime  scheduling). 

(d)  The  agency  has  the  burden  of 
proving  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  complainant  has  failed 
to  mitigate  his  or  her  damages. 

(e)  Attorney's  fees  or  costs — (1) 
Awards  of  ottormy's  fees  or  costs.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  relating  to 
the  award  of  attorney's  fees  or  costs 
<;hall  apply  to  allegations  of 
discrimination  prohibited  by  title  VII 
and  the  Rehabilitalinn  .Act  In  a  notice  of 
final  action  or  a  decision,  the  agency  or 
Commission  may  award  the  applicant  or 
employee  reasonable  attorney's  fees  or 
costs  (including  expert  witness  fees) 
incurred  in  the  processing  of  the 
complaint. 

(i)  A  finding  of  diacriminolion  raises  a 
presumption  of  entitlement  to  an  award 
of  attorney's  fees. 

(ii)  Any  award  of  attorney's  fees  or 
costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  agenry. 

(iii)  Attorney's  fees  are  allowable  only 
for  the  services  of  members  of  the  Bar 
and  law  clerks,  paralegals  or  law 
students  under  the  supervision  of 
members  of  the  B?r.  except  that  no 
award  is  allowable  for  the  SLTVices  of 
any  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(iv)  Attorney's  fees  shall  be  paid  only 
for  services  performed  after  the  filing  of 
a  written  complaint  and  after  the 
complainant  has  notified  the  agency  thai 
ho  or  she  is  represented  by  an  attorney, 
except  thai  fees  allowable  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  prior  to  the 
notification  of  representation  for  any 
services  performed  in  reaching  a 
determination  to  represent  the 
complainsnt.  Written  submissions  to  the 
agency  that  are  signed  by  the 
representative  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  notice  of  representatioEL 

(2)  Amount  of  awards,  (i)  When  the 
agency  or  the  Commission  awards 
attorney's  fees  or  costs,  the 
complainant's  attorney  shall  submit  a 
verified  statement  of  costs  and 
attorney's  fees  (including  expert  witness 
fees),  as  appropriate,  to  the  agency 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  decision 
unless  a  request  for  reconsideration  is 
filed.  A  statement  of  attorney's  fees 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
executed  by  the  attorney  of  record 
itemizing  the  attorney's  charges  for  legal 
services  and  both  the  verified  statement 
and  the  accompanying  affidavit  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  complaint  file.  The 
amount  of  attorney's  fees  or  costs  to  be 


awarded  the  complainant  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the 
complainant,  the  complainant's 
representative  and  the  agency.  Such 
agreement  shall  immediately  be  reduced 
to  writing. 

(ii)  (A)  If  the  complainant,  the 
representative  and  the  agency  cannot 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  amount  of 
attorney's  fees  or  costs  within  20  days  of 
the  agency's  receipt  of  the  verified 
statement  end  accompanying  affidavit, 
the  agency  shall  issue  a  decision 
determining  the  amount  of  attorney's 
fees  or  costs  due  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  the  statement  and  affidavit. 
The  decision  shall  include  a  notice  of 
right  to  appeal  to  the  EEOC  along  with 
EEOC  Form  573,  Notice  of  Appeal/ 
Petititon  and  shall  include  the  specific 
reasons  for  determining  the  amount  of 
the  award. 

(B)  The  amount  of  attorney's  fees  shall 
be  calculated  in  accordance  with 
existing  case  law  using  the  following 
standards:  The  starting  point  shall  be 
the  number  of  hours  reasonably 
expended  multiplied  by  a  reasonable 
hourly  rate.  This  amount  may  be 
reduced  or  increased  in  consideration  of 
the  following  factors,  although 
ordinarily  many  of  these  factors  are 
subsumed  within  the  calculation  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  (e)(2)(ii)(B):  The 
time  and  labor  required,  the  novelty  and 
difficulty  of  the  questions,  the  skill 
requisite  to  perform  the  legal  service 
properly,  the  attorney's  preclusion  from 
other  employment  due  to  acceptance  of 
the  case,  the  customary  fee,  whether  the 
fee  is  fixed  or  contingent,  time 
limitaticns  imposed  by  the  client  or  the 
circumstances,  the  amount  involved  and 
the  results  obtained,  the  experience, 
reputation,  and  ability  of  the  attorney, 
the  undesirability  of  the  case,  the  nature 
and  length  of  the  professional 
relationship  with  the  client,  and  the 
awards  in  similar  cases.  Only  in  cases 
of  exceptional  success  should  any  of 
these  factors  be  used  to  enhance  an 
award  computed  by  the  formula  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  (e)(2)(ii)(B) . 

(C)  The  costs  that  may  be  awarded 
are  those  authorized  by  28  U.S.C.  1920  to 
include:  Fees  of  the  reporter  for  all  or 
any  of  the  stenographic  transcript 
necessarily  obtained  for  use  in  the  case: 
fees  and  disbursements  for  printing  and 
witnesses;  and  fees  for  exemplification 
and  copies  necessarily  obtained  for  use 
in  the  case. 

(iii)  Witness  fees  shall  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2S 
U.S.C.  1821,  except  that  no  award  shall 
be  made  for  a  federal  employee  who  is 
in  a  duty  status  when  made  available  as 
a  witness. 


S  1614.502    CompUance  wtth  final 
CommlMlon  decision*. 

(a)  Relief  ordered  in  a  final  decision 
on  appeal  to  the  Commission  is 
mandatory  and  binding  on  the  agency 
except  as  provided  in  §  iei4.405(b). 
Failure  to  implement  ordered  relief  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  enforcement  as 
specified  in  {  1614.503(g). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  when  the  agency  requests 
reconsideration,  when  the  case  involves 
removal,  separation,  or  suspension 
continuing  beyond  the  date  of  the 
request  for  reconsideration,  and  when 
the  decision  recommends  retroactive 
restoration,  the  agency  shall  comply 
with  the  decision  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  temporary  or  conditional  restoration 
of  the  employee  to  duly  status  in  the 
position  recommended  by  tlie 
Commission,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
agency  request  for  reconsideration. 

(1)  Service  under  the  temporary  or 
conditional  restoration  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  (b)  shall  be  credited  toward 
the  completion  of  a  probationary  or  triai 
period,  eligibility  for  a  within-grade 
increase,  or  the  completion  of  the 
service  requirement  for  career  tenure,  if 
the  Commission  upholds  its  decision 
after  reconsideration. 

(2)  The  agency  shall  notify  the 
Commission  and  the  employee  in 
writing,  at  the  same  time  it  requests 
reconsideration,  that  the  relief  it 
provides  is  temporary  or  conditional. 

(c)  When  no  request  for 

•  econsideration  is  filed  or  when  a 
request  for  reconsideration  is  denied, 
the  agency  shall  provide  the  relief 
ordered  and  there  is  no  further  right  to 
delay  implementation  of  the  ordered 
relief.  The  relief  shall  be  provided  in  full 
not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  the 
fmal  decision  unless  otherwise  ordered 
in  the  decision. 

;  1614.503    Enforcement  of  final 
Commission  decision*. 

(a)  Petition  for  enforcement  A 
complainant  may  petition  the 
Commission  for  enforcement  of  a 
decision  issued  under  the  Commission's 
appellate  jurisdiction.  The  petition  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations.  The  petition  shall 
specifically  set  forth  the  reasons  that 
lead  the  complainant  to  believe  that  the 
agency  is  not  complying  with  the 
decision. 

(b)  Compliance.  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations  shall  take  all  necessary 
action  to  ascertain  whether  the  agency 
is  implementing  the  decision  of  the 
Commission.  If  the  agency  is  found  not 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  decision. 
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efforts  shall  be  undertaken  to  obtain 
compliance. 

(c)  Clarification.  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Operations  may,  on  its  own  motion  or  m 
response  to  a  petition  for  enforce.T.ent  or 
in  connection  with  a  timely  request  for 
reconsideration,  issue  a  clarification  of  a 
prior  decision.  A  clarification  cannot 
change  the  result  of  a  prior  decision  or 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  relief  ordered 
but  may  further  explain  the  meaning  or 
intent  of  the  prior  decision. 

(d)  Referral  to  the  Commission. 
Where  the  Director.  Office  of  Federal 
Operations,  is  unable  to  obtain 
satisfactory  compliance  with  the  final 
decision,  the  Director  shall  submit 
appropriate  findings  and 
recommendations  for  enforcement  to  the 
Commission,  or,  as  directed  by  the 
Commission,  refer  the  matter  to  another 
appropriate  agency 

(e|  Commission  notice  to  sho-v  cause. 
The  Commission  may  issue  a  notice  to 
the  head  of  any  federal  agency  that  has 
failed  to  comply  with  a  decision  to  show 
cause  why  there  is  noncompliance  Such 
notice  may  request  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  a  representative  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  or  to  respond  to 
the  notice  in  writing  with  adequate 
evidence  of  compliance  or  with 
compelling  reasons  for  non-compliance 

(f)  Certification  to  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel.  Where  appropriate  and 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  memorandum 
of  understanding,  the  Commission  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Office  of  Specii^l 
Counsel  for  enforcement  action. 

(g)  \otificotion  to  cowplair.ar.t  of 
completion  of  administrative  efforts 
Where  the  Commission  has  determined 
that  an  agency  is  not  complying  with  a 
prior  decision,  or  where  an  agency  has 
foiled  or  refused  to  submit  any  required 
report  of  compliance,  the  Commission 
shall  notify  the  complainant  of  the  right 
10  file  a  civil  action  for  enforcement  of 
•he  decision  pursuant  to  Title  VII,  the 
ADEA.  the  Equal  Pay  Act  or  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  to  seek  judicial 
review  of  the  agency's  refusal  to 
implement  the  ordered  relief  pursuant  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5 

L'  S  C.  701  et  seq..  and  the  mandamus 
statute.  28  U.S  C.  1361.  or  to  commence 
Je  novo  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
appropriate  statutes. 

;  16I4.S04    Compllanc*  with  tcttlemsnt 
agraements  ■nd  final  decisions. 

\a)  Any  settlement  agreement 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  by 
the  parties,  reached  at  any  stage  of  the 
complaint  process,  shall  be  binding  on 
both  parties.  A  final  decision  tliat  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  an  appe.il  or  civ  il 
action  shall  be  binding  on  the  agency  If 


the  complainant  believes  that  the 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  agreement  or  final 
decision,  the  complainant  shall  notify 
the  EEO  Director,  in  writing,  of  the 
alleged  noncompliance  within  30  days  of 
when  the  complainant  knew  or  should 
have  known  of  the  alleged 
noncompliance.  The  complainant  may 
request  that  the  terms  of  settlement 
agreement  be  specifically  implemented 
or.  alternatively,  that  the  complaint  be 
reinstated  for  further  processing  from 
the  point  processing  ceased. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  resolve  the 
matter  and  respond  to  the  complainant 
in  writing.  If  the  agency  has  not 
responded  to  the  complainant,  in 
writing,  or  if  the  complainant  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  agency's  attempt  to 
resolve  the  matter,  the  complainant  may 
appeal  to  the  Commission  for  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  agency 
has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  agreem.ent  or  final  decision. 
The  complainant  may  file  such  an 
appeal  35  days  after  he  or  she  has 
served  the  agency  with  the  allegations 
of  noncompliance,  but  must  Me  an 
appeal  within  30  days  of  his  or  her 
receipt  of  an  agency's  determination. 
The  complainant  must  serve  a  copy  of 
the  appeal  on  the  agency  and  the  agency 
may  submit  a  response  lo  the 
Commission  within  30  days  of  receu  ing 
notice  of  the  appeal. 

(c)  Prior  to  rendering  its 
determination,  the  Conim.ission  may 
request  that  parties  submit  whatever 
additional  information  or  documentation 
it  deems  necessary  or  may  direct  that  an 
investigation  or  hearing  on  the  niaMer  be 
conducted.  If  the  Ccm.^^,ss;on 
determines  that  the  agency  is  not  in 
compliance  and  ihe  noncompliance  is 
not  attributable  to  acts  or  conduct  of  the 
complainant,  it  may  ordi  r  s  ich 
compliance  or  it  muy  orcur  'hat  the 
complaint  be  reinstated  tor  l\i."lhor 
processing  f.'-om  the  punit  processing 
ceased.  Allegations  ihii'  subsequent  acts 
of  discrimination  viu'tiie  a  settlement 
agreement  shall  be  f.rrcesspj  as 
strparate  complaints  under  §  lbt4.10t>  or 
I  1614.204.  as  Epprv-p'-i.;if.  rather  than 
under  this  section. 

Subpart  F— Matters  of  General 
Applicability 

;  1614.601     EEO  group  ttatlstlcs. 

(al  Each  agency  shall  .?sli.hlish  a 
system  to  collect  and  mdinlain  arcu.-ate 
employment  information  on  the  race, 
national  origin,  sex  and  handicapfs]  of 
its  employees. 

(bl  Data  on  race,  nairjnnl  .jrigin  and 
SP.x  shall  be  collecled  by  voluntary  self- 
identification  If  an  employ  ee  does  not 


voluntarily  provide  the  requested 
iiformation  Ihe  agency  shall  advise  the 
employee  of  the  importance  of  the  data 
and  of  Ihe  agency's  obligation  to  report 
it  If  Ihe  employee  still  refuses  to 
provide  the  information.  Ihe  agency 
must  make  visual  identification  and 
inform  the  employee  of  the  data  it  will 
be  reporting.  If  an  agency  believes  that 
information  provided  by  an  employee  is 
inaccurate,  the  agency  shall  advise  Ihe 
employee  about  the  solely  statistical 
purpose  for  which  Ihe  data  is  being 
collected,  the  need  for  accuracy,  the 
agency's  recognition  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  information  and  the  existence  of 
procedures  to  prevent  its  unauthorized 
disclosure.  If.  thereafter,  the  employee 
declines  to  change  the  apparently 
inaccurate  self-identification,  the  agency 
must  accept  it. 

(c)  The  information  collected  under 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disclosed  only  in  Ihe  form  of  gross 
statistics.  An  agency  shall  not  colled  or 
maintain  any  information  on  the  race, 
national  origin  or  sex  of  individual 
employees  except  when  an  automated 
data  processing  system  is  used  in 
accordance  with  standards  and 
requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  to  insure  individual  privacy 
and  Ihe  separation  of  that  information 
from  personnel  record. 

(d)  Each  system  is  subject  to  the 
following  controls: 

(1)  Only  ;hose  categories  of  race  and 
national  origin  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  may  be  used; 

I:;)  Only  Ihe  specific  procedures  for 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  da!<i 
that  are  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Commission  may  be  used: 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  review  the 
operation  of  the  agency  system  to  insure 
adherence  to  Commission  procedures 
and  requirements.  An  agency  may  make 
an  exception  to  the  prescribed 
procedures  and  requirements  only  with 
the  advance  written  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

(el  The  agency  may  use  the  data  only 
in  studies  and  analyses  which 
contribute  affirmatively  to  achieving  Ihe 
objectives  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program.  An  agency  sh.ill 
not  establish  a  quota  for  the 
emploj  mcnl  of  persons  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

(f)  Data  on  handicaps  shall  also  be 
coll-.'cted  by  voluntary  self- 
identificalion.  If  an  employee  does  not 
icil.intarily  provide  the  requested 
information,  the  agency  shall  advise  the 
employee  of  Ihe  importance  of  the  data 
and  of  'he  agency's  obligation  to  report 
it  If  an  employee  who  has  been 
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appninled  pursuant  to  special 
appointment  authority  for  hiring 
individuals  with  handicaps  still  refuses 
to  provide  the  requested  information. 
Ihe  aqeiicy  must  identify  the  employee  s 
handicap  based  upon  the  rccortis 
sui'porling  tiie  appoinlinnnl.  If  any  olh't 
emplnycK^  still  refuses  to  provide  Ihe 
requested  iiiformalion  or  provides 
infornir.linn  which  Ihc  agenry  believe  s 
to  be  in.iccurale.  the  apency  should 
irport  Ihe  cnp'oyee's  handicap  status 
ds  unknown. 

(g)  An  agency  sh.ill  rcpo:l  lo  Ihe 
Commission  on  en!ployrr.f:nl  by  race, 
national  origin,  sex  and  handicap  in  the 
form  and  al  such  limes  as  Ihe 
Commis-^ii^r.  viay  rr^quifc 

§  16t4  602    Reports  lo  the  Commission. 

|a)  Each  agnHv  shall  report  |j  the 
CommiGsioii  .rfcrmalion  concerr'ing  pre- 
complaini  counscli.ng  and  Ihe  status, 
processing  and  disposition  cf  complaints 
unHcr  this  part  :il  such  limes  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  CominisE.ion  prescribes. 

(b)  Each  ai^ency  shall  ad\  ise  Ihe 
Commission  whenever  it  is  served  wiih 
a  federal  court  complaint  based  upon  a 
complaint  that  is  penL'ing  on  appeal  at 
Ihe  Ccmmission. 

('.)  Each  agency  shall  submit  annually 
for  Ihe  review  and  approval  of  the 
Commission  wriilen  national  and 
rrgiona!  equal  employment  oppoitu.-.ily 
plans  of  action.  Plans  sholi  be  S'lbmitted 
in  a  formal  prescribed  by  Ihe 
Commission  and  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to: 

(1)  Prousion  for  the  establishment  of 
training  and  education  prcjjrams 
designed  !o  provide  maximum 
opportunity  for  employees  to  advance  so 
as  lo  perform  at  their  highest  potential; 

(2)  Descriplion  of  the  qualifications,  in 
terms  of  training  and  experience  relating 
!o  equal  employment  opportunity,  of  the 
principal  and  operating  officials 
concerned  with  administration  of  the 
agency's  equal  employment  opportunity 
program:  and 

(3)  Descriplion  of  the  ellocalion  of 
personnel  and  resources  proposed  by 
the  agency  lo  carry  out  its  equal 
employmeni  opportunity  program. 

§  1614.603    Voluntary  Mttlenwnt  attempta. 

Each  agency  shall  make  reasonable 
efforts  lo  voluntarily  settle  complaints  of 
discrimination  as  early  as  possible  in. 
and  throughout,  the  administrative 
processing  of  complaints,  including  the 
pre-complaint  counseling  stage.  Any 


settlement  reached  shall  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  both  parties  and  shall 
identify  the  allegations  resolved 

§  1614.604    Filing  and  computation  of  time. 

(a)  All  lime  periods  in  this  pari  ihal 
are  slati:d  in  terms  of  days  are  calendar 
days  unless  otherwise  slated. 

(b)  .\  document  ihail  be  deemed 
timely  if  it  is  delivered  in  person  or 
pualmarkcd  before  Ihe  e.xpiration  of  the 
applicable  filing  period,  or.  in  Ihe 
absence  of  o  legible  pjslinark.  if  il  is 
recrivf  J  by  m.iil  within  five  daji  of  the 
expira'ion  of  tie  applicable  filing  period 

(c)  The  lime  limits  ir.  this  part  are 
subject  to  wciver.  estoppel  ;  nd 
equitable  lolli.rg. 

(d)  The  first  d.iy  t.o„iiteii  sh  il!  be  the 
day  alter  the  e\  cnf  from  which  the  ti.-ne 
period  begins  to  run  and  tlie  las!  d  ly  of 
Ihe  period  shall  be  included,  u.-.lcis  it 
falls  on  a  Saturday.  3u  id^y  or  Frderal 
holiday  in  which  case  Ihe  pcritid  shall 
be  extended  lo  include  Ihe  ncxl  business 
day, 

§1614.605    nepressntarsn  a.id  official 
time. 

(a)  At  any  stage  in  the  procersing  of  a 
t.omplaint,  in.-Iuding  Ihe  counseling 
stage  J  1G14.10S.  the  complainant  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  arccrrpanied. 
represented,  and  advised  by  a 

rep:  csentalive  of  complainant's  choice. 

(b)  If  the  complainant  is  an  employee 
of  the  agency,  he  or  she  shall  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  official  time,  if 
otherwise  on  duty,  lo  prepare  the 
complaint  and  to  respond  to  Gg*^ncy  and 
EEOC  requests  for  infonnation.  If  the 
complainant  is  an  employee  of  Ihe 
agency  and  he  designates  another 
employee  of  the  agency  as  his  or  her 
repvosentative.  the  representative  shall 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  official 
lime,  if  otherwise  on  doty,  to  prepare  the 
complaint  and  respond  to  agency  and 
EEOC  requests  for  infonnation.  The 
agency  is  not  obligated  lo  change  work 
schedules,  incur  overtime  wages,  or  pay 
travel  expenses  to  facilitate  the  choice 
of  a  specific  representative  or  to  allow 
Ihe  complainant  and  representative  lo 
confer.  The  complainant  and 
representative,  if  employed  by  Ihe 
agency  and  otherwise  in  a  pay  status, 
shall  be  on  official  time,  regardless  of 
their  lour  of  duty,  when  their  presence  is 
authorized  or  required  by  the  agency  or 
the  Commission  during  the  investigation, 
informal  adjustment,  or  hearing  on  the 
complaint. 


(c)  In  cases  where  the  representation 
of  a  complainant  or  agency  would 
conflict  wiih  the  official  or  collateral 
duties  of  the  representative,  the 
Commission  cr  Ihe  agency  may.  after 
giving  Ihe  representative  an  opportunity 
to  respond,  disqualify  the 
representative. 

(d)  Unless  the  complaindiil  stales 
otherwise  in  writing,  after  the  agtncy 
h.13  received  written  notice  of  ihe  name, 
address  and  ielcphonc-  number  of  a 
representative  for  Ihe  coniplaiiisnt,  all 
official  cr.rrespondence  shall  be  with  Ihe 
representative  with  copies  to  the 
comphiinarit.  When  the  com;;!ainanl 
designites  an  atlomi-y  as 
representative,  service  of  documents 
and  decisions  on  the  cumplainanl  shall 
be  niade  on  the  attorricy  and  not  on  the 
complainant,  and  lime  frames  for  receipt 
of  materials  by  Ihe  cnmplainani  shall  be 
computed  from  Ihe  lime  of  receipt  by  the 
attorney.  The  complai.n  jnl  mi'^l  serve 
ail  official  correspondence  on  the 
dcbign.;lcd  rc-p.-escntative  of  the  agency. 

(e)  The  Cnmplainani  shall  at  all  limes 
be  responsible  for  proceeding  with  the 
complaint  whether  or  not  he  or  she  has 
designated  a  representative. 

(0  Witnesses  who  are  federal 
employees,  regardless  of  their  tour  of 
duty  and  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
employed  by  Ihe  respondent  agency  or 
acme  other  federal  agency,  shall  be  in  a 
djty  status  when  their  presence  is 
authorized  or  required  by  Commission 
or  agency  officials  in  connection  with  a 
complaint. 

9  1614.606    Joint  procetsing  and 
consolidation  of  complaints. 

Compaints  of  discriminalion  filed  by 
two  or  more  complainants  consisting  of 
substantially  similar  allegations  of 
discrimination  or  relating  to  the  same 
matter,  or  two  or  more  complaints  of 
discrimination  from  the  some 
complainant,  may  be  consolidated  by 
Ihe  agency  or  Ihe  Commission  for  joint 
processing  after  appropriate  notification 
to  the  parties.  The  date  of  the  first  filed 
complaint  controls  Ihe  applicable 
timeframes  under  subpart  A  of  this  part. 

i  1614.607    Delegation  of  auttioilty. 

An  agency  head  may  delegate 
authority  under  this  part,  to  one  or  more 
designees. 
|FR  Doc.  92-7811  Filed  4-»-flZ;  8:45  am| 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

29  CFR  Part  1614 

Federal  Sector  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity 

AQENCr:  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission. 

ACTWN:  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking. 

SUMMANV:  The  Commission  seeks  public 
comment  on  requiring,  as  part  of  29  CFR 
1614.108(a).  published  elsewhere  in  this 
separate  part  of  today's  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register,  that  investigations  be 
conducted  by  a  certified  department  or 
agency.  It  is  the  Commission's  intention 
to  study  whether  certification  or  some 
other  oversight  provision  is  necessary.  If 
such  an  oversight  method  is  considered 
necessary,  the  Commission  will 
promulgate  a  final  regulation  on  this 
issue  in  the  future. 
DATES:  Written  comments  on  the 
proposal  must  be  received  on  or  before 
lanuary  2, 1993.  The  Commission 
proposes  to  consider  any  comments 
received  and  thereafter  may  adopt  final 
regulations. 

ADDRESSES:  Comments  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  1801  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  20507.  Copies  of 
comments  submitted  by  the  public  will 
be  available  for  review  at  the 
Commission's  library,  room  6502. 1801  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  between 
the  hours  of  9:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT 
Nicholas  M.  Inzeo,  Associate  Legal 
Counsel.  Thomas  J.  Schlageter. 
Assistant  Legal  Counsel  or  Kathleen 
Oram,  Senior  Attorney,  at  (202)  663- 
4670,  FTS  989-4670  or  TDD  (202)  663- 
7026.  This  notice  is  also  available  in  the 
following  alternative  formats:  large 


print,  braille,  audio  tape  and  electronic 
file  on  computer  disk.  Requests  for  this 
notice  in  an  alternative  format  should  be 
made  to  the  Office  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  at  (202)  663-4395,  FTS  989- 
4395  or  TDD  (202)  663-4399. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION:  In  a 
separate  rule  published  elsewhere  in 
this  separate  part  of  today's  Issue  of  the 
Federal  Register  the  Commission 
adopted  final  regulations  establishing  a 
new  complaint  process  for  complaints  of 
discrimination  filed  by  federal 
employees.  That  regulation  requires 
agencies  against  which  a  discrimination 
complaint  is  filed  to  conduct  a  fair  and 
complete  investigation  within  180  days 
of  the  filing  of  the  complaint  The 
Commission  is  seeking  public  comment 
on  whether  to  require,  additionally,  that 
investigatioiu  and  agency  processing  be 
conducted  by  agencies  certified  by  the 
Commission. 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  the 
federal  sector  process  has  been  the 
conflict  of  interest  in  having  agencies 
investigate  themselves  and  be 
responsible  for  making  all  decisions 
throughout  the  fact  finding  process.  The 
comments  on  the  NPRM  suggested  the 
use  of  adverse  inference  and  summary 
Jjsposition  as  methods  to  reduce  the 
unfairness  of  the  process.  The 
Commission  has  accepted  those 
comments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commission  seeks  public  comment  on 
other  methods  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
real  and  perceived  unfairness  of  having 
agencies  responsible  for  the  entire  fact 
finding  process. 

The  impetus  for  a  certification,  or  any 
oversight  process  is  the  delay  that  is 
common  in  processing  charges  under 
part  1613.  That  delay  by  the  agency,  at 
least  in  part  creates  the  appearance  of 
unfairness  in  the  process. 

The  Commission  seeks  public 
comment  on  a  proposal  that 
investigations  be  conducted  only  by 


agencies  that  are  certified  by  the 
Commission.  Agencies  would  be 
certified  based  upon  their  performance 
(to  include  the  performance  of  any 
contractors  under  their  direction).  The 
Commission  would  consider  the 
timeliness  of  investigations,  th^ 
completeness  of  investigative  files,  the 
extent  to  which  agency  decisions  are 
upheld  by  the  Commission  on  appeal 
and  the  training  provided  to  those 
individuals  performing  functions  under 
the  process. 

This  proposal  would  give  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  review  the 
performance  of  agencies  and  take 
effective  action  against  any  agency  that 
demonstrates  after  an  opportunity  to 
correct  deficiencies  that  it  does  not 
process  complaints  expeditiously  and 
fairly.  Standards  for  certification  would 
be  developed  based  on  the  timeliness 
and  fairness  factors  mentioned  above 
and  a  process  for  certification  would  be 
established  through  Management 
Directives.  In  light  of  the  changes  made 
to  the  complaint  process  by  part  1614. 
the  Commission  seeks  comment  on 
whether  additional  methods  of  oversight 
are  necessary. 

The  Commission  hereby  publishes  this 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  public 
comment.  Any  method  of  increased 
oversight  suggested  by  a  comment  will 
be  considered  by  the  Commission. 
Commenters  are  encouraged  to  explain 
any  proposed  method  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible. 

List  of  Subjecte  in  29  CFR  Part  1614 

Equal  employment  opportunity. 
Goverrmient  employees. 

For  the  Conunission. 
Evan  |.  Kemp.  Ic 
Chairman. 

(FR  Doc.  92-8075  Filed  4-0-92:  6:45  am) 
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SUBCHAPTER  III— GRIEVANCES,  APPEALS,  AND  REVIEW 

§  7121.  Grievance  procedures 

(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any 
collective  bargaining  agreement  shall  provide  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  grievances,  including  questions  of  arbitrability. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
cedures shall  be  the  exclusive  procedures  for  resolving  grievances 
which  fall  within  its  coverage. 

(2)  Any  collective  bargaining  agreement  may  exclude  any  matter 
from  the  application  of  the  grievance  procedures  which  are  provid- 
ed for  in  the  agreement. 

(b)  Any  negotiated  grievance  procedure  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  fair  and  simple, 

(2)  provide  for  expeditious  processing,  and 

(3)  include  procedures  that — 

(A)  assure  an  exclusive  representative  the  right,  in  its 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  employee  in  the  unit  repre- 
sented by  the  exclusive  representative,  to  present  and 
process  grievances; 

(B)  assure  such  an  employee  the  right  to  present  a  griev- 
ance on  the  employee's  own  behalf,  and  assure  the  exclu- 
sive representative  the  right  to  be  present  during  the 
grievance  proceeding;  and 

(C)  provide  that  any  grievance  not  satisfactorily  settled 
under  the  negotiated  grievance  procedure  shall  be  subject 
to  binding  arbitration  which  may  be  invoked  by  either  the 
exclusive  representative  or  the  agency. 

(c)  The  preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  grievance  concerning — 

(1)  any  claimed  violation  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of 
this  title  (relating  to  prohibited  political  activities); 

(2)  retirement,  life  insurance,  or  health  insurance; 

(3)  a  suspension  or  removal  under  section  7532  of  this  title; 

(4)  any  examination,  certification,  or  appointment;  or 

(5)  the  classification  of  any  position  which  does  not  result  in 
the  reduction  in  grade  or  pay  of  an  employee. 

(d)  An  aggrieved  employee  affected  by  a  prohibited  personnel 
practice  under  section  2302(bXl)  of  this  title  which  also  falls  under 
the  coverage  of  the  negotiated  grievance  procedure  may  raise  the 
matter  under  a  statutory  procedure  or  the  negotiated  procedure, 
but  not  both.  An  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exercised  his 
option  under  this  subsection  to  raise  the  matter  under  either  a 
statutory  procedure  or  the  negotiated  procedure  at  such  time  as 
the  employee  timely  initiates  an  action  under  the  applicable  statu- 

(471) 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

As  the  English  language  lacks  a  generic  singular 
pronoun  signifying  both  she  and  he,  we  have  followed 
the  customary  and  grammatically  sanctioned  use  of 
masculine  pronoun  to  refer  to  persons  of  either  sex. 
As  contract  language  often  seems  difficult  to  follow 
as  it  is,  we  found  this  traditional  approach  to  provide 
a  more  readable  and  understandable  contract. 

However,  to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  in  the  employment  situation,  wherever  a 
masculine  pronoun  is  used  in  this  agreement  to 
denote  an  employee  or  a  supervisor,  it  refers  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  shall  be  construed  to  include 
males  and/or  females  as  appropriate. 
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PREAMBLE  AND  INTENT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Whereas,  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  cov- 
ered under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  which  describes  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
strengthening  employee-management  relations  by  en- 
couraging the  participation  of  employees  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  personnel  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  and  maintaining  orderly 
and  constructive  relationships  with  recognized  em- 
ployee organizations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Joint  Council  of  Unions  desire  to  enter  into  a  Labor- 
Management  Agreement,  which  will  have  for  its  pur- 
pose, among  others,  the  following: 

(1)  to  promote  fair  and  reasonable  working  condi- 
tions; 

(2)  to  promote  improved  programs  designed  to  aid 
employees  in  achieving  their  acknowledged  and 
recognized  objectives; 

(3)  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
and  responsibility  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office; 

(4)  to  adjust  promptly  all  differences  arising  be- 
tween them  related  to  matters  covered  by  this 
Labor-Management  Agreement  and  other  aspects 
of  the  employee  relationship; 

(5)  to  promote  systematic  employee-management 
cooperation  between  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  its  employees. 
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ARTICLE  I 

PARTIES  TO  AGREEMENT  SIGNATORY  UNIONS 

Section  I.  This  is  an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  GPO)  and  employees  at  the  GPO  in  all  classifica- 
tions as  represented  by  the  Unions  listed  below. 
These  unions  acting  through  the  Joint  Council  of 
Unions  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  (Council)  are 
recognized  as  the  exclusive  representatives  of  these 
employees  in  their  respective  units. 

Section  2.  This  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  GPO 
employees  in  bargaining  units  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing unions  comprising  the  Ck)uncil: 
Graphic     Communications     International     Union, 

Local  IC 
Graphic     Communications     International     Union, 

Local  713S 
Graphic     Communications     International     Union, 

Local  538C 
Columbia  Typographical  Union,  Local  101 
Painters  and  Allied  Trades,  Local  1632 
Graphic     Communications     International     Union, 

Local  4B 
Graphic     Communications     International     Union, 

Local  285M 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Union,  Local 

100 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Local  2456 
International   Brotherhood  of  Electrical   Workers, 
Local  121 
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American  Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
Local  2738 

AFGE-Printing  Crafts  Joint  Council 

Section  8.  The  purpose  of  this  Master  Agreement 
is  to  establish,  through  negotiations,  uniform  labor- 
relations  procedures  and  conditions  of  employment 
common  to  the  signatory  unions.  It  is  recognized  that 
there  are  now  and  in  the  future  there  may  be  sepa- 
rate agreements  (hereinafter  "supplemental  agree- 
ments") between  GPO  and  the  individual  signatory 
unions  hereto  covering  employees  in  the  separate 
units  represented  by  each  union. 

The  parties  agree  that  supplemental  agreements 
negotiated  or  renegotiated  during  the  term  of  this 
Master  Agreement  will  deal  with  matters  of  concern 
applicable  only  to  the  particular  bargaining  unit  and 
not  covered  in  this  Master  Agreement.  If  any 
Article(s)  of  a  supplemental  agreement  and/or  negoti- 
ated agreement  is  expressly  stated  in  this  agreement 
as  being  controlling  or  in  addition  to  a  provision  in 
the  Master  Agreement,  that  Article  will  be  recog- 
nized for  that  particular  Bargaining  Unit(s)  only.  It  is 
recognized  that  supplemental  agreements  and/or  ne- 
gotiated agreements  referenced  in  this  Master  Agree- 
ment as  being  applicable  only  to  an  individual  unit 
are  subject  to  renegotiation  with  that  particular  unit 
during  the  term  of  this  Agreement. 

To  the  extent  that  a  Supplemental  Agreement  and/ 
or  negotiated  agreement  relates  to  a  matter  not  gov- 
erned by  this  Agreement,  the  Supplemental  Agree- 
ment and/or  negotiated  agreement  shall  control.  The 
Master  Agreement  will  control  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Section  4.  Disputes  arising  under  a  Supplemental 
Agreement  shall  be  resolved  under  Article  VII  of  this 
Agreement. 
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ARTICLE  II 

MANAGEMENT  RIGHTS 

The  parties  to  the  Agreement  are  bound  by  apphca- 
ble  law. 

ARTICLE  III 

OFFICIAL  TIME 

Section  1.  The  intent  of  the  parties  is  to  operate 
under  freedom  of  restraint  and  mutual  trust.  The 
parties  recognize  that  the  proper  utilization  of  official 
time  by  employees  and  employee  representatives  in 
the  conduct  of  labor-management  business  often  con- 
tributes to  the  effective  and  efficient  conduct  of 
public  business  by  facilitating  and  encouraging  the 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  between  employees 
and  their  employers  involving  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  official  time  authorized  under  this  Article 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Time  may  be 
used  by  union  officials  only  for  the  performance  of 
the  representational  labor-management  functions 
which  are  authorized  by  Statute,  regulation,  or  the 
terms  of  this  labor-management  agreement.  Arrange- 
ments to  be  continued  or  instituted  pursuant  to  this 
Article  are  those  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
union  official /representative  to  properly  and  expedi- 
tiously carry  out  their  respective  duties  between  the 
agency  and  union  and  will  permit  the  union  official/ 
representative  to  leave  their  sections  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  prompt  and  expedient  disposition  of  a 
grievance  or  complaint  and  such  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  working  conditions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
employees  and  union  officials/ representatives  utiliz- 
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ing  official  time  under  this  Article  to  minimize  the 
use  of  official  time  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
and  to  conduct  necessary  representational  activities 
as  efficiently  a  possible. 

Section  2.  The  Employer  agrees  to  recognize  union 
officials,  local  officials  of  the  union,  union  stewards, 
and  other  authorized  representatives  designated  by 
the  union.  Union  officials/representatives  will  be  rec- 
ognized upon  written  notification  by  the  union  to  the 
appropriate  employer  office.  The  union  agrees  to  fur- 
nish the  employer  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
list  of  employees  designated  to  serve  as  Union  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  list  will  also  include  the  official  duty 
assignment  of  each  union  officials/ representatives, 
appropriate  telephone  extension,  and  which  group(s) 
of  employees  the  union  officials/ representatives  rep- 
resents. 

Section  3.  Designated  union  officials/ representa- 
tives will  be  granted  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
amount  of  official  time  during  their  normal  duty 
hours  for  the  performance  of  representational  labor- 
management  functions.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Council  of  Unions  shall  be  granted  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  amount  of  official  time  for  the  performance 
of  representational  duties  involving  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil. When  necessary,  meetings  may  be  conducted  off 
shift  on  official  time  when  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  management.  Representational  functions 
will  be  permissible  on  overtime  only  when  an  emer- 
gency arises  which  requires  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  representative  and  the  supervisor. 

Prior  to  meeting  with  a  Union  Official/Representa- 
tive an  employee  must  receive  the  permission  of  his 
supervisor.  Workload  requirements  permitting,  the 
supervisor  will  grant  the  employee  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  amount  of  official  time  to  confer  with  his 
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union  representative.  If  the  request  is  denied  due  to 
work  requirements,  the  supervisor  will  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  denial  and  indicate  when  he  expects 
to  grant  the  request. 

The  phrase  "workload  requirements  permitting" 
means  a  situation  wherein  the  absence  of  the  union 
official  would  not:  (a)  require  the  shutdown  of  an  im- 
portant operation(s)  then  in  progress,  or  (b)  prevent 
completion  of  a  unit  of  work  in  time  to  meet  a  dead- 
line, or  (c)  cause  other  serious  disruption  of  GPO  op- 
erations. Union  officials/ representatives  who  need  to 
perform  representational  functions  during  duty  hours 
must  receive  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  supervi- 
sor before  undertaking  such  activity.  The  union  offi- 
cial/representative shall  inform  the  supervisor  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  representational  activity  he 
will  be  performing,  where  he  is  going,  and  a  reasona- 
ble estimate  of  when  he  expects  to  return  to  his  work 
site.  Workload  requirements  permitting,  the  request 
will  be  granted.  If  a  request  is  denied  due  to  work  re- 
quirements the  supervisor  will  indicate  when  he  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  grant  the  request.  The  union  offi- 
cial/representative will  notify  the  area  supervisor 
when  he  enters  a  work  area  other  than  his  own. 

Upon  completion  of  the  representational  function, 
the  union  official /representative  and  employee  shall 
inform  their  supervisors  of  their  return  to  their  duty 
site. 

Employees  who  utilize  the  Production  Reporting 
for  Operations,  Budgeting  and  Expenditures  (PROBE) 
system  will  be  responsible  for  recording  their  official 
time,  using  the  appropriate  operation  and  class  code, 
into  their  designated  PROBE  machine  or,  if  that  is 
not  possible,  into  a  PROBE  Machine  designated  for 
the  employee's  department  or  service.  Employees  who 
do  not  use  the  PROBE  system  will  inform  their  su- 
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pervisor  of  the  amount  of  time  they  used  and  the  cat- 
egory of  time  which  was  utilized. 

Section  4.  Official  time  outside  of  their  normal 
duty  hours  shall  be  authorized  for  employees  repre- 
senting the  Joint  Council  of  Unions  when  in  the  ne- 
gotiations of  a  Master  Collective  Bargaining  Agree- 
ment or  any  other  labor-management  negotiations 
with  the  Joint  Council.  The  number  of  employees  for 
whom  official  time  is  authorized  in  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  one  individual  for  each  union  Joint  Coun- 
cil member  plus  the  Chairman  and  the  Scribe.  In  any 
event,  it  shall  never  be  less  than  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals designated  to  represent  the  employer  for  such 
purposes. 

Section  5.  Any  activities  performed  by  an  employ- 
ee relating  to  the  internal  business  of  a  union  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  solicitation  of  membership, 
elections  of  union  officials,  and  collection  of  dues) 
shall  be  performed  during  the  time  the  employee  is 
in  a  nonduty  status. 

Section  6.  All  official  time  granted  to  employees 
and  union  officials/ representatives  in  connection 
with  any  matter  arising  under  a  supplemental  agree- 
ment shall  be  controlled  by  this  Article,  except  the 
GPO  agrees  to  abide  by  (a)  Section  15  of  the  February 
9,  1983,  Labor-Management  Agreement  with  GCIU 
Local  IC,  Masonry  Mechanics  and  Section  9  of  the 
October  7,  1974,  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with 
Columbia  Typographical  union  local  101  covering  the 
Departmental  Service  Office  (Rapid  Response  Center). 

Section  7.  The  Employer  agrees  to  allow  a  reasona- 
ble number  of  union  representatives  to  attend,  in  a 
duty  status,  normally  up  to  24  hours  per  year,  train- 
ing designed  to  further  assist  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  bettering  the  labor-management  relation- 
ship. 
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Section  8.  The  following  categories  under  the 
schedule  of  operations  and  classes  shall  be  utilized  for 
recording  official  time: 

(a)  608-12.  Time  used  by  union  representatives  in 
the  negotiation  or  renegotiation  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  for  their  unit  and  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  the  Master  Ck)ntract.  This  includes  time 
spent  by  representatives  in  preparation  for  negotia- 
tions. 

(b)  608-13.  Time  used  by  union  representatives 
and  employees  involved  in  any  type  of  negotiations 
other  than  those  in  608-12.  This  category  is  to  be 
used  by  representatives  when  they  are  involved  in 
negotiations  with  the  agency  on  such  matters  as 
changes  in  GPO  Instructions.  This  also  includes 
time  spent  by  the  representatives  in  preparation 
for  these  negotiations. 

(c)  608-14.  Time  used  by  employees  while  repre- 
senting other  employees  in  EEO  complaints. 

(d)  608-15.  Time  used  by  union  representatives  in 
connection  with  labor-management  committees, 
FLRA  proceedings,  labor  relations  training,  and 
formal  or  investigative-type  meetings  under  5  USC 
7114(a),  2(A),  and  (B).  This  category  will  include 
time  usage  for  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Labor-management  committee  meetings 
such  as  Safety  Committees; 

(2)  FLRA  investigations  and  proceedings  in- 
volving unfair  labor  practice  charges  and  com- 
plaints; 

(3)  Labor  relations  training  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  Labor  and  Employee 
Relations  Service; 

(4)  Attendance  at  formal  meetings  called  by 
management  to  discuss  personnel  policies  and 
practices,  or  other  conditions  of  employment; 
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(5)  Attendance  at  investigative-t3rpe  meetings 
called  when  an  employee  reasonably  believes 
that  the  meeting  could  lead  to  a  disciplinary 
action  and  requests  representation. 

(e)  608-16.  Time  used  by  union  representatives 
and  other  employees  while  serving  as  representa- 
tives in  grievances,  arbitrations,  and  disciplinary 
actions  or  other  representational  duties  regarding 
working  conditions,  personnel  practices,  policies, 
and  procedures.  This  includes  preparation  time  for 
the  above  representational  functions. 

(f)  608-17.  Time  used  by  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  be  away  from  their  official  duties  in  con- 
nection with  grievances,  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  and  complaints,  and  replying  to  proposed 
disciplinary  action,  will  be  recorded  under  this  cat- 
egory rather  than  one  of  the  categories  shown 
above. 

(g)  608-18.  Time  used  by  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  be  away  from  their  official  duties  in  con- 
nection with  EEX)  complaints. 

Upon  notification  of  the  Joint  Council,  the  above 
schedule  of  operations  and  classes  may  be  changed  by 
management  because  of  administrative  requirements. 

ARTICLE  IV 

UNION  REPRESENTATION 

Section  1  The  Government  Printing  Office  recog- 
nizes the  officers  of  the  union,  chapel  chairmen/chief 
stewards  and  assistant  chairmen/shop  stewards  as 
the  respective  unions  may  designate  to  act  for  and  in 
their  name. 

The  unions  recognize  their  obligation  to  train 
chapel  chairmen/chief  stewards  and  assistant  chair- 
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men/shop  stewards  in  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
union  will  designate  the  number  of  chapel  chairmen, 
chief  stewards  and  assistant  chairmen/shop  stewards 
and  chairmen/shop  stewards  as  necessary  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  employees  represented. 

Section  2.  When  a  labor-management  relations 
problem  arises,  it  is  understood  the  appropriate  union 
representative,  affected  employee,  and  involved  su- 
pervisor will  meet  to  discuss  the  problem  at  a  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  time.  However,  the  GPO  agrees  to 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  when  a  problem  arises  which 
is  of  such  importance  that  both  parties  recognize  that 
a  meeting  would  be  beneficial  to  mutual  interests. 

Section  3.  GPO  recognizes  that  each  employee  has 
the  right,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  Article  III,  to  consult  freely  with  the  union  repre- 
sentative on  any  matter  affecting  duties,  working 
conditions,  personnel  policies,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures. Normally  the  union  representative  will  be  the 
designated  representative  for  his  area. 

Section  4.  (a)  When  an  employee  receives  notice 
that  an  adverse  action  is  proposed,  the  GPO  will 
inform  the  employee  of  his  right  to  representation  by 
the  union  or  a  representative  of  his  choice,  provided, 
however,  if  the  selected  representative  is  himself  in- 
volved in  the  investigation,  he  may  not  serve  as  the 
union  representative  until  his  own  examination  has 
been  completed. 

(b)  When  an  employee  is  to  receive  a  verbal  warn- 
ing or  notification  of  a  letter  of  warning,  the  GPO 
will  inform  the  employee  of  his  right  to  be  represent- 
ed by  the  union,  provided,  however,  if  the  selected 
representative  is  himself  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion, he  may  not  serve  as  the  union  representative 
until  his  own  examination  has  been  completed. 
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Section  5.  The  Union  shall  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  represented  at — 

(a)  Any  formal  discussion  between  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  GPO  and  one  or  more  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  or  their  representa- 
tives concerning  any  grievance  or  any  personnel 
policy  or  practices  or  other  general  condition  of  em- 
ployment; or 

(b)  Any  examination  of  an  employee  in  the  unit 
by  a  representative  of  the  agency  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  if — 

(1)  The  employee  reasonably  believes  that  the 
examination  may  result  in  disciplinary  action 
against  the  employee;  and 

(2)  The  employee  requests  representation. 
Section  6.  Formal  meetings  as  described  in  Section 

5(a)  do  not  include  meetings  with  employees  involv- 
ing adverse  actions  unless  the  employee  has  designat- 
ed the  union  as  his  representative. 

Section  7.  Management  will  notify  the  appropriate 
union  representative  as  far  in  advance  as  practicable 
prior  to  conducting  formal  meetings  as  described  in 
Section  5(a). 

Section  8.  When  an  employee  has  requested  a 
union  representative  in  a  meeting  described  in  Sec- 
tion 5(b),  the  GPO  will  afford  the  employee  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  to  obtain  a  union  representative 
before  proceeding  with  the  examination. 

Section  9.  When  the  union  representative  requests 
a  meeting  with  a  supervisor  to  discuss  a  matter 
under  his  jurisdiction,  such  a  meeting  will  occur  at  a 
mutually  agreeable  time.  Should  no  settlement  of  the 
matter  be  reached  at  this  level,  the  union  has  the 
right  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  ap- 
propriate division  head.  A  mutually  agreeable  time 
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for  the  meeting  with  the  division  head  will  be  estab- 
lished as  soon  as  p>ossible. 

Section  10.  The  president  of  the  union  or  his  desig- 
nee is  authorized  to  consult  and  meet  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service  on  mat- 
ters which  may  be  of  unit-wide  concern  or  on  individ- 
ual cases  which  may  be  of  such  gravity  that  such 
action  is  deemed  paramount.  The  president  of  the 
union  may  request  that  a  reasonable  number  of  ap- 
propriate union  representatives  also  attend  such 
meetings. 

Section  11.  The  GPO  agrees  that  duly  designated 
non-employee  representatives  of  the  union  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  GPO  after  notification  of  the  Director 
of  Labor  and  Employee  Relations. 

Section  12.  The  GPO  agrees  that  there  will  be  no 
corrective  or  discriminatory  action  taken  against  or 
penalties  in  promotions  forthcoming  against  any  offi- 
cer, chairman  or  other  union  representative  solely  for 
performing  the  mutually  recognized  duties  of  the  po- 
sition held. 

Section  13.  It  is  agreed  that  a  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
ment Liaison  Committee,  with  four  members  selected 
by  the  GPO  and  four  by  the  Council,  will  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  review  mutually  agreed  upon 
problems,  including  health  and  safety  procedures, 
with  a  view  to  creating  and  maintaining  effective,  or- 
derly and  amicable  relations  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  GPO  and  the  Council  and  the  advancement  of 
the  industry. 

Section  14.  When  an  employee  is  summoned  for  an 
interview  with  a  member  of  the  Protective  Services 
Group  (PSG)  or  Investigations  Group  (IGS),  he  will  be 
advised  of  his  right  to  a  representative,  provided, 
however,  if  the  selected  representative  is  himself  in- 
volved in  the  investigation,  he  may  not  serve  as  the 
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union  representative  until  h'S  own  examination  has 
been  completed. 

An  employee  will  be  informed  by  the  PSG  or  IGS 
to  the  extent  known  whether  he  is  either  the  subject 
of  the  investigation  or  a  witness. 

When  a  representative  is  requested,  the  interview 
will  be  postponed  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  pro- 
viding that  acceptable  arrangements  for  the  inter- 
view are  made  within  two  workdays. 

If  the  employee  selects  an  attorney  as  his  repre- 
sentative, a  reasonable  amount  of  time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  interview,  providing  that  the  employee 
explains  to  the  investigator  the  reasons  for  the  delay. 

None  of  the  above  provisions  shall  act  to  preclude 
GPO  Security  and/or  Investigative  personnel  from 
performing  their  duties  and/or  properly  seizing  prop- 
erty. 

Section  15.  The  GPO  agrees  that  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  organizer/service- 
men, union  representative,  chapel  chairmen/chief 
stewards  and  assistant  chapel  chairmen/shop  stew- 
ards shall  normally  be  the  last  ones  to  be  formally 
detailed  or  reassigned  from  their  shift,  section  or 
unit.  It  is  agreed  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
when  management  in  good  faith  determines  that 
there  are  no  other  employees  equally  or  better  quali- 
fied for  the  detail  or  reassignment.  If  the  exercise  of 
the  right  retained  by  the  office  adversely  affects  both 
the  union  official  and  the  represented  employees,  the 
GPO  agrees  to  negotiate  a  suitable  arrangement  with 
the  affected  union  to  enable  the  affected  official  to 
perform  his  union  functions  and  enable  the  union  to 
accomplish  its  representational  objectives.  In  the 
event  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  suitable 
arrangement,  the  disagreement  shall  be  resolved  as  a 
grievance  pursuant  to  Article  VII. 
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ARTICLE  V 

PAYROLL  DEDUCTION  OF  UNION  DUES 

Section  1.  The  employer  shall  deduct  and  remit  to 
the  union  dues  m  a  bi-weekly  dollar  amount  from  the 
pay  of  employees  who  are  members  of  the  union  pro- 
vided that  the  employer  has  received  a  voluntarily 
completed  SF-1187,  Request  and  Authorization  for 
Voluntary  Allotment  of  Compensation  for  Pay  of  Em- 
ployee Organization  Dues,  from  the  employee. 

Section  2.  The  union  agrees  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for: 

(a)  informing  and  educating  its  members  on  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  system  for  allotment  of 
union  dues,  including  the  conditions  under  which 
the  allotment  may  be  revoked; 

(b)  acquiring  from  GPO  and  distributing  to  its 
members  Standard  Form  1187; 

(c)  informing  the  Director  of  Labor  and  Employee 
Relations  Service  of  any  proposed  change  in  the 
amount  of  membership  dues.  A  change  in  dues 
amount  may  be  made  no  more  than  once  a  quarter. 
The  GPO  agrees  to  implement  such  change  within 
80  days  after  official  notification. 

Section  3.  Employees  may  submit  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Branch  a  Cancellation  of  Pay- 
roll Deductions  for  Labor  Organization  Dues,  SF- 
1188,  at  any  time,  but  such  revocation  will  only  be  ef- 
fective on  the  first  pay  period  after  December  15, 
1988  and  each  December  15th  thereafter.  However, 
Employees  may  not  submit  a  cancellation  of  dues 
unless  they  have  been  on  dues  withholding  for  at 
least  one  (1)  year.  Standard  Form  1188  will  be  avail- 
able to  employees  in  the  Labor  and  Employee  Rela- 
tions Service  (A655)  and  at  the  administrative  office 
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of  all  other  GPO  facilities.  The  employer  will  issue  a 
yearly  notice  to  all  employees  informing  them  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

ARTICLE  VI 

FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Section  1.  (a)  The  GPO  will  make  available  bulle- 
tin boards  for  each  union  as  needed  to  post  union  no- 
tices of  meetings,  recreational  or  social  affairs,  elec- 
tions, results  of  elections,  or  other  appropriate  litera- 
ture. Such  notices  to  be  posted  or  removed  by  the 
union  representative  only. 

(b)  When  a  dispute  arises  over  literature  on  bulle- 
tin boards,  such  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service  or 
his  designee  and  the  union  representative  for  resolu- 
tion. If  no  resolution  is  arrived  at  by  the  Director  of 
Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service  or  his  desig- 
nee and  the  union  representative,  the  disputed  mate- 
rial will  be  removed  and  the  union  can  seek  resolu- 
tion through  grievance  and  ULP  procedures. 

Section  2.  It  is  agreed  that  a  union  may  distribute 
appropriate  labor  management  materials  to  their 
members  at  mutually  agreed  upon  times  and  areas. 
The  times  and  locations  will  be  agreed  upon  with 
area  supervisors. 

Section  3.  Lockers  with  keys  will  be  provided  to  all 
employees  in  sections  presently  having  lockers.  These 
lockers  will  be  as  near  the  work  area  as  practical. 
Unless  the  immediate  safety  of  persons  is  endan- 
gered, lockers  may  be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  employee  or  his  union  representative  or  after 
either  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  be  present. 
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If  there  is  a  change  in  circumstances,  lockers  will 
be  issued  as  necessary. 

Section  4.  The  GPO  will  provide,  where  possible, 
whatever  health  services  or  programs  that  have  been 
provided  in  the  past.  The  GPO  will  provide  the  JCU 
advance  notification  of  any  changes  in  programs  and 
services  and  afford  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  the 
impact  and  implementation  of  such  changes. 

Section  5.  Upon  approval  of  the  Fire  Marshal  and 
Safety  Officer,  smoking  facilities  within  the  work 
areas  will  be  provided  with  suitable  containers. 

Section  6.  Upon  approval  of  the  Fire  Marshal  and 
Safety  Officer,  space  for  a  coffee  pot  will  be  provided 
in  the  work  area  designated  by  the  superintendent  or 
equivalent  management  official. 

Section  7.  The  employer  will  maintain  a  parking 
program  and  continue  to  consider  improving  the 
parking  program  including  provisions  for  increased 
employee  security. 

Section  8.  When  the  Council  requests  a  meeting 
with  the  Director  of  Labor  and  Employee  Relations 
Service  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern  regard- 
ing facilities  and  services,  such  meetings  will  be  held 
within  five  (5)  working  days  after  the  submission  of 
an  agenda.  The  Director  of  Labor  and  Employee  Rela- 
tions Service  will  request  the  appropriate  officials  to 
be  present. 

Section  9.  The  GPO  shall  provide  to  all  employees 
represented  by  the  Council,  a  copy  of  this  Agreement. 

Section  10.  The  GPO  shall  furnish  an  office,  tele- 
phone, desk,  typewriter,  and  file  cabinet  for  use  by 
the  Joint  Council  for  business  affecting  all  GPO  per- 
sonnel represented  by  the  Council. 

Section  11.  The  GPO  will  provide  an  annual  semi- 
nar explaining  to  employees  the  basic  federal  benefits 
which  are  available  to  them  upon  retirement.  This 
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course  will  be  provided  to  those  employees  who  are 
eligible  for  retirement  within  12  months.  The  semi- 
nar will  be  given  on  official  time. 

ARTICLE  VII 

GRIEVANCE  AND  ARBITRATION 

Section  1.  Purpose.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
settling  grievances  promptly  and  fairly,  the  parties  to 
this  Agreement  hereby  establish  this  Negotiated 
Grievance  Procedure  to  meet  that  goal.  They  will 
make  every  effort  to  resolve  grievances  quickly,  fairly 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  decision  making  level. 

All  terms  are  as  defmed  in  7103  of  Title  5  U.S. 
Code. 

Section  2.  Freedom  to  Process  Grievances. 

a.  Grievants  and  their  representatives  will  be 
free  from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  and  dis- 
crimination in  connection  with  hiring,  tenure,  pro- 
motion or  other  conditions'  of  employment  in  seek- 
ing resolution  of  grievances.  If  they  would  other- 
wise be  in  an  active  duty  status,  regardless  of  shift, 
they  will  be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  official 
time  as  needed  to  process  grievances. 

b.  An  employee(s)  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
a  grievance  under  this  Article  on  his  own  behalf. 
The  exclusive  representative  will  be  assured  of 
the  right  to  be  present  during  the  grievance 
proceeding(s). 

Section  3.  Coverage.  This  procedure  may  be  used 
for  the  resolution  of  grievances  (as  defined  in  Section 
4  below)  only  by: 

a.  Employees  who  are  members  of  bargaining 
units  represented  by  unions  which  are  parties  to 
this  Joint  Negotiated  Grievance  Procedure; 
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b.  Unions  which  are  parties  to  the  Joint  Negoti- 
ated Grievance  Procedure; 

c.  The  Joint  Council  of  Unions;  and 

d.  The  Management  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office 

Section  4.  Scope. 

a.  This  will  be  the  exclusive  procedure  available 
to  grievants  for  settling  grievances.  Grievance 
means  any  complaint — 

(1)  by  any  employee  concerning  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  employment  of  the  employee; 

(2)  by  any  labor  organization  concerning  any 
matter  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  employ- 
ee; or 

(3)  by  an  employee,  labor  organization  or  GPO 
concerning: 

(i)  The  effect  or  interpretation,  or  a  claim  of 
breach  of  this  or  supplemental  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement;  or 

(ii)  any  claimed  violation,  misinterpretation, 
or  misapplication  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion affecting  conditions  of  employment. 
(4)  Changes  in  work  assignments  which  result 
from  disciplinary  actions  as  defined   in  Article 
VIII,  Section  1. 

b.  An  employee,  except  as  noted  in  (c)  below,  may 
choose  to  contest  a  demotion  or  removal  because  of 
unacceptable  performance,  or  an  adverse  action 
covered  by  Section  7512  of  Title  5.  USC;  either  by 
grieving  through  this  procedure  or  by  appealing  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  but  may  not 
do  both.  Selection  of  the  grievance  and  arbitration 
procedure  will  not  prejudice  the  right  of  an  employ- 
ee to  request  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
to  review  the  final  decision  when  the  employee  al- 
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leges  that  the  action  was  taken  because  of  illegal 
discrimination. 

c.  A  probationary  employee  or  a  temporary  em- 
ployee may  not  grieve  his  termination  or  any 
matter  related  thereto.  A  term  employee  may 
grieve  his  termination  only  if  he  has  completed  one 
year  of  current  continuous  service  and  the  termina- 
tion is  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of  work  or  expi- 
ration of  this  appointment. 

d.  Among  other  things,  a  grievance  shall  not  en- 
compass: 

(1)  Any  claimed  violation  relating  to  prohibited 
political  activities; 

(2)  Retirement,  life  insurance,  or  health  insur- 
ance; 

VA)  A  suspension  or  removal  under  Section  7532 
of  Title  V; 

(4)  Any  examination,  certification,  or  appoint- 
ment; or 

(5)  The  classification  of  any  position  which  does 
not  result  in  the  reduction  of  grade  or  pay  of  an 
employee. 

(6)  Employees  may  not  grieve  their  failure  to 
be  selected  for  a  promotion  when  proper  promo- 
tion procedures  have  been  used  and  the  selection 
has  been  made  from  a  list  of  properly  ranked  and 
certified  candidates,  unless  there  is  an  allegation 
of  illegal  discrimination.  When  a  written  griev- 
ance is  filed,  alleging  illegal  discrimination  or 
improper  procedures,  the  president  of  the  union 
or  his  designee,  will  be  permitted  to  post  audit 
all  sanitized  records  used  as  a  basis  for  ranking 
and  selecting  employees  for  any  promotion  action 
such  as:  the  promotion  certificate,  pertinent  pro- 
duction   records,    records    of    awards    received, 
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training,  experience,  education  records,  and  all 
supervisory  appraisals. 
Section.  5.  Specificity.  A  grievance  will  be  filed  in 
writing  on  the  standard  grievance  form.  The  griev- 
ance must  be  reasonably  specific  as  to: 

a.  Which  article  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  which  GPO  Notice  or  Instruction,  or 
which  section  of  the  agreement  between  the  GPO 
and  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions,  was  violated; 

b.  How  the  article  or  section  was  violated; 

c.  What  disciplinary  action  was  imposed  if  the 
grievance  concerns  a  final  disciplinary  action; 

d.  What  remedy  the  grievant  seeks; 

e.  Grievances  that  do  not  meet  the  specificity  re- 
quirement outlined  in  section  5a  through  d,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  grievant  and/or  union.  The 
grievance  will  be  processed  if  properly  resubmitted 
within  5  work  days,  of  receipt  by  union  or  grievant, 
otherwise  it  will  be  rejected. 

Section  6.  Termination  of  a  Grievance.  The  GPO 
will  cease  to  process  a  grievance  upon: 

a.  The  termination  of  a  grievant's  employment 
by  the  GPO  unless  the  relief  sought  may  be  grant- 
ed after  termination  of  employment,  provided  the 
union  involved  agrees; 

b.  The  death  of  a  grievant  unless  the  grievance 
involves  pay  provided  the  union  involved  agrees. 
Section •?.  "Days. "  The  term  "days"  when  used  in 

the  procedure  means  calendar  days  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Section  8.  Initiating  a  Grievance.  Normally  a 
grievance  under  this  procedure  will  be  initiated  at 
Step  1  of  the  procedure.  If,  however,  a  grievance  con- 
cerns a  matter  which  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
immediate  supervisor  to  resolve,  the  grievance  may 
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be  initiated  at  the  level  of  division  head  or  the  Joint 
Grievance  Committee,  as  appropriate. 

Section  9.  Expeditious  Handling.  The  parties  agree 
that  they  will  handle  grievances  in  an  expeditious 
manner  and  abide  by  the  time  limits  set  forth  in  this 
agreement.  If  these  time  limits  are  not  met,  the 
grievance  will  move  to  the  next  step  as  provided  in 
Section  10  of  this  Article. 

Section  10.  Steps  in  the  Procedure. 

a.  Step  1. — Within  15  days  after  the  employee,  or 
the  exclusive  representative,  becomes  aware  of  the 
matter  from  which  the  grievance  arises,  the  griev- 
ant  will  present  the  grievance  in  writing  on  the 
standard  grievance  form  to  his  immediate  supervi- 
sor. The  supervisor  and  the  grievant  accompanied 
by  the  union  representative  will  meet  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  but  in  no  event  more  than  5 
work  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  grievance. 
The  supervisor  will  provide  his  written  response 
within  5  working  days  after  the  meeting. 

b.  Step  2. — If  the  grievance  is  not  resolved  at 
Step  1  or  there  is  no  response  in  the  time  limit  set 
above,  the  grievant  may  submit  the  grievance  to 
his  division  head  not  more  than  5  working  days 
after  receipt  of  his  immediate  supervisor's  written 
response.  The  division  head  will  meet  with  the 
grievant,  who  may  be  accompanied  by  no  more 
than  2  union  representatives  within  5  working  days 
after  his  receipt  of  the  grievance.  The  division  head 
will  provide  his  written  response  within  5  working 
days  after  the  meeting. 

c.  Step  3. — If  the  grievance  is  not  resolved  at  Step 
2  or  there  is  no  response  in  the  time  limit  set 
above,  the  grievant  or  the  union  may  submit  the 
grievance  to  the  Director,  Labor  and  Employee  Re- 
lations Service  not  more  than  5  working  days  after 
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the  receipt  of  the  division  head's  written  response. 
A  Joint  Grievance  Committee  will  be  established 
which  will  consist  of  three  union  representatives, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  union  involved, 
and  three  management  officials.  It  will  meet  within 
15  days  after  submission  of  the  grievance  to  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  matter.  Any  decision  reached 
by  the  Committee  must  be  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws,  regulations  and/or  labor-manage- 
ment agreements.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
will  be  issued  within  10  days  after  the  meeting, 
unless  a  longer  period  is  mutually  agreed  upon. 

If  correspondence  relating  to  a  grievance  is  trans- 
mitted by  mail,  the  date  of  postmark  shall  consti- 
tute the  filing  date. 

d.  Step  4— 

(1)  If  the  grievance  is  not  resolved  at  Step  3  or 
there  is  no  response  in  the  time  limit  set  forth 
above,  the  union  may  inform  the  Director,  Labor 
and  Employee  Relations  Service  of  its  decision  to 
proceed  to  arbitration.  This  written  statement 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Director  within  30  days 
after  the  decision  of  the  Joint  Grievance  Commit- 
tee. If  management  is  the  grievant,  it  may 
inform  the  union  in  writing  of  its  decision  to  pro- 
ceed to  arbitration  within  30  days  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Joint  Grievance  Committee. 

(2)  Either  the  union  or  the  Director,  Labor  and 
Employee  Relations  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
(FMCS)  for  a  list  of  seven  arbitratOiS  from  which 
a  mutually  acceptable  arbitrator  will  be  selected. 
The  parties  may  also,  by  mutual  agreement, 
select  an  arbitrator  from  any  other  appropriate 
source. 
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(3)  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  upon  an 
arbitrator  from  the  list,  the  parties  will  alter- 
nately delete  one  name  from  the  list  until  one 
person  remains,  who  will  then  become  the  arbi- 
trator First  selection  by  toss  of  coin.  If  either 
party  refuses  to  take  part  in  selecting  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  FMCS  will  be  empowered  to  select. 

(4)  The  arbitration  hearing  will  take  place 
within  4  months  after  filing  of  the  notice  of  deci- 
sion to  proceed  to  arbitration,  unless  the  parties 
mutually  agree  to  an  extension  of  the  time  limit. 

Section  l\.  Arbitration. 

a.  Arbitration  will  extend  only  to  grievances  un- 
resolved under  the  procedures  outlined  in  Section 
10  above,  which  are  otherwise  arbitrable.  It  will  not 
extend  to  changes  or  proposed  changes  in  language 
of  the  labor-management  agreement  between  GPO 
and  an  exclusive  representative  or  between  GPO 
and  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  arbitrability  of  any  grievance  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  determined  by  the  arbitrator.  If  possi- 
ble, he  will  make  this  determination  prior  to  his 
hearing  evidence  on  the  merits  of  the  grievance. 

b.  The  parties  will  stipulate  the  issue  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrator.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  a  stipulation,  then  each  side  will  present  its  def- 
inition of  the  issue  and  the  arbitrator  will  make  a 
determination  of  the  issue  at  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ing after  hearing  all  of  the  evidence. 

c.  An  arbitrator's  decision  will  be  based  on  the 
entire  record  of  the  case. 

d.  An  arbitrator  will  make  no  award  effecting  a 
change,  modification,  addition  or  deletion  to  a 
labor-management  agreement. 
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e.  An  arbitrator  will  render  his  decision  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  but  not  later  than  30  calendar  days 
after  the  close  of  the  record. 

f.  The  union  and  the  GPO  will  each  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  arbitration.  The  GPO  will  make 
available  its  existing  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  an 
arbitration  unless  either  party  requests  a  neutral 
site  which  is  within  V2  mile  radius  of  GPO,  in 
which  case  the  expenses  will  be  equally  shared. 

g.  Arbitration  hearings  will  normally  be  held 
during  regular  day  shift  hours  of  the  normal  work- 
week. The  grievant(s),  no  more  than  two  duty 
status  union  representatives  and  employee  wit- 
nesses who  have  direct  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances bearing  on  the  case  will  be  given  reasona- 
ble amounts  of  official  time  to  participate  in  the 
hearing. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS 

Section  1.  A  corrective  action  is  an  action  taken  by 
management  against  an  employee,  who  has  complet- 
ed his  probationary  period,  in  an  attempt  to  correct  a 
conduct  or  a  performance  problem.  Such  actions  con- 
sist of  verbal  warnings,  letters  of  warning,  suspen- 
sions, reductions  in  grade  or  pay  for  cause,  or  remov- 
als. 

Section  2.  a.  When  an  employee's  conduct  is  such 
that  potential  corrective  action  is  indicated,  the  su- 
pervisor may  counsel  the  employee  involved  prior  to 
initiating  corrective  action  with  regard  to  his  con- 
duct, attempting  to  make  later  corrective  actions  un- 
necessary. In  the  event  the  supervisor  believes  such 
counseling   has   not   resolved   the   problem,    he   may 
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refer  the  employee  to  the  division  head  for  further 
counseling. 

b.  In  the  event  that  retention  of  an  employee  in  an 
active  duty  status  may  be  injurious  to  the  employee, 
his  fellow  employees,  the  general  public,  or  may 
result  in  damage  to  government  property,  or  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  government,  counseling 
prior  to  such  corrective  action  may  not  be  possible.  In 
that  event,  the  supervisor  must  inform  the  employee 
of  his  rights  under  the  corrective  procedures. 

Section  3.  Corrective  actions  shall  only  be  taken 
for  just  cause. 

Section  4.  Corrective  actions  should  be  initiated  by 
a  GPO  official  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
after  knowledge  of  the  alleged  infraction  or  circum- 
stances. 

Section  5.  When  the  GPO  issues  a  Form  2021  con- 
cerning a  corrective  action,  the  union  president  or  his 
designee  will  be  informed  of  such  issuance  by  the 
Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service. 

Section  6.  Except  for  a  verbal  warning,  an  employ- 
ee will  be  informed  in  writing  of  the  specific  offenses, 
infractions,  or  violations  for  which  he  is  charged. 

Section  7.  Upon  written  request,  the  Employee  Re- 
lations Branch  will  provide  the  employee  or  his  desig- 
nated representative  the  right  to  review  and/or 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  the  complete  file  of 
charges  and  evidence  in  all  corrective  actions. 

Section  8.  a.  The  following  files  will  be  maintained 
relating  to  a  corrective  action: 

1.  Letter  of  Warning  and  Standard  Form  50's  in 
the  Official  Personnel  Folder  (OPF). 

2.  The  corrective  action  file(s)  in  the  Employee 
Relations  Branch. 

3.  Supervisory  records. 
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b.  Entries  on  or  attachments  to  the  Standard  Form 
7-B  relating  to  the  counseling  or  verbal  warning  will 
be  deleted  after  2  years.  GPO  agrees  to  remove  any 
Letter  of  Warning  from  the  employee's  Official  Per- 
sonnel Folder  after  2  years.  After  these  records  of  of- 
fenses have  been  destroyed,  such  offenses  will  not  be 
considered  in  determining  a  penalty  for  a  later  in- 
fraction. The  GPO  agrees  to  destroy  the  files  on  any 
verbal  warning,  counseling  or  letter  of  warning  2 
years  after  its  issuance. 

c.  An  employee  or  his  designated  representative 
may  request  to  review  any  of  the  records  referred  to 
in  Section  8. a. 

Section  9.  As  a  general  policy,  the  GPO  will  nor- 
mally follow  the  principle  of  progressive  discipline 
and  abide  by  the  principle  of  like  penalties  for  like  of- 
fenses for  employees  with  comparable  disciplinary 
records. 

Section  10.  In  cases  where  an  employee  receives  a 
letter  proposing  his  suspension,  reduction  in  grade,  or 
pay  for  cause,  or  removal,  the  employee  may  use  the 
following  procedure: 

a.  The  employee  has  the  right  to  answer  orally 
and/or  in  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and 
other  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the 
answer.  Written  or  oral  replies  are  to  be  made  to 
the  official  who  issues  the  proposal  notice.  The 
right  to  answer  orally  and/or  in  writing  also  per- 
mits the  employee  to  be  represented  by  his  union, 
an  attorney,  or  a  representative  of  his  choice.  Pro- 
vided, however,  if  the  selected  representative  is 
himself  involved  in  the  investigation,  he  may  not 
serve  as  the  union  representative  until  his  own  ex- 
amination has  been  completed. 

b.  The  letter  of  formal  decision  will  inform  the 
employee   and    his   representative   of  his   right   to 
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appeal  the  final  decision  to  either  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  or  to  proceed  to  Article  VII, 
paragraph  d,  section  10  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  IX 

HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  BASIC  WORKWEEK 

Section  1.  Employees,  except  police,  will  be  provided 
a  half  ('/2)  hour  lunch  period  during  which  they  will  be 
free  from  all  duties  connected  with  their  job. 

Section  2.  Reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  at  the 
end  of  each  shift  for  the  protection  of  government/ 
personal  property  and  equipment  or  as  otherwise  de- 
fined in  a  supplemental  agreement. 

Section  3.  a.  The  GPO  will  notify  a  union  of  per- 
manent changes  in  shift  hours  which  affect  10  per- 
cent or  3  or  more  employees,  whichever  is  higher,  of 
the  employees  in  the  same  classification  within  a  par- 
ticular section  or  branch,  whichever  is  smaller.  Upon 
written  request,  and  unless  otherwise  provided  in  a 
supplemental  agreement,  the  GPO  will  negotiate  on 
the  impact  and  implementation  of  the  change  with 
the  president  of  the  union  or  his  representative  prior 
to  making  such  change  effective. 

b.  Verbal  notification  and  negotiation  will  be  uti- 
lized when  there  are  unusual  circumstances  or  emer- 
gencies which  require  a  temporary  shift  change  of 
employees. 

c.  Employees  involved  in  permanent  shift  changes 
will  be  notified  in  writing  at  least  2  weeks  before  any 
change  is  implemented  after  the  negotiations  are 
completed.  The  GPO  will  abide  by  applicable  transfer 
provisions  in  supplemental  agreements. 
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Section  4.  Employees  detailed  out  of  their  sections 
will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
return  to  their  own  sections  before  quitting  time  to 
put  away  equipment  and  personal  property. 

Section  5.  Employees  are  expected  to  be  at  their 
duty  site  ready  to  work  at  the  start  of  their  shift.  Em- 
ployees who  arrive  late  will  report  directly  to  their 
supervisor  who  will  issue  a  late  entry  pass. 

ARTICLE  X 

HOLIDAYS 

Section  1.  All  employees  shall  be  entitled  to  holi- 
days prescribed  by  law  or  applicable  Executive  Order, 
with  or  without  pay.  As  of  the  date  of  this  agreement, 
these  holidays  are: 

New  Year's  Day 

Martin  Luther  King  Day 

Washington's  Birthday 

Memorial  Day 

Independence  Day 

Labor  Day 

Columbus  Day 

Veterans  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Day 

Section  2.  Holidays  designated  above  will  normally 
be  observed  as  nonwork  days.  When  such  holiday  as 
determined  above  falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the 
preceding  Friday  or  succeeding  Monday  as  prescribed 
by  law  shall  be  deemed  as  holiday.  All  eligible  em- 
ployees who  are  in  a  pay  status  at  the  end  of  their 
tour  of  duty  on  the  day  before  or  the  beginning  of  the 
day  after  a  holiday  shall  be  entitled  to  such  holiday 
pay. 
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Section  3.  All  eligible  employees  shall  receive  pay 
at  their  regular  hourly  rate  plus  appropriate  shift  dif- 
ferential on  all  days  defined  as  holidays  that  they  are 
not  required  to  work,  except  as  provided  otherwise  in 
applicable  law  and  regulation. 

Section  4.  Eligible  employees  working  on  a  holiday 
within  their  basic  workweek  shall  receive  in  addition 
to  holiday  pay,  IVi  times  their  hourly  rate  including 
appropriate  shift  differential  for  all  hours  worked  on 
such  holiday  up  to  eight  hours.  (Hours  worked  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  on  a  holiday  will  be  paid  at  the 
normal  overtime  rate.) 

Section  5.  Benefits  for  part-time  employees  will  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  applicable  regula- 
tions. 

Section  6.  Inauguration  Day  is  a  holiday  for  em- 
ployees employed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropoli- 
tan Area  if  it  falls  on  a  day  within  their  basic  work- 
week. 

ARTICLE  XI 

OVERTIME 

Section  1.  Overtime  opportunities  will  be  distribut- 
ed and  rotated  equitably  among  all  employees  within 
each  section  and  in  each  classification  provided  they 
are  competent  to  perform  the  work  required,  howev- 
er, management  may  assign  an  employee  to  work 
overtime  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  GPO  providing  no 
volunteers  are  available. 

Section  2.  a.  Overtime  procedures  will  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  a  union's  supplemental  agree- 
ment, if  any,  or  by  shop  rules. 
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b.  An  employee  formally  in  a  light  duty  status  in 
accordance  with  GPO  Instructions  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  overtime  opportunities. 

ARTICLE  XII 

ORGANIZATION  LEAVE 

Section  1.  Employees  who  are  elected  to  the  office 
of  the  president,  vice  president,  secretary-treasurer, 
or  other  designated  union  officials  ranking  above 
chapel  chairmen  or  shop  steward  or  the  ranking  offi- 
cials in  the  unit  will  be  permitted  to  be  on  leave 
without  pay  in  excess  of  10  days  during  a  leave  year 
to  conduct  official  union  business  without  the  re- 
quirement that  the  following  year  it  will  be  necessary 
that  annual  leave  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be 
taken. 

Section  2.  Leave  without  pay  may  be  granted  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  union  officials  to  conduct  full- 
time  union  business.  The  leave  granted  will  be  for  a 
term  concurrent  with  the  term  of  office  to  which  the 
employee  was  elected  or  appointed. 

When  the  employee  is  reelected  or  reappointed,  the 
leave  will  be  renewed  automatically  upon  notification 
of  such  reelection  or  reappointment.  When  the  con- 
tinuous period  of  leave  without  pay  will  exceed  10 
years,  then  this  will  have  to  be  applied  for  in  writing. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

LEAVE  AND  ABSENCE 

Section  1.  Employees  shall  accrue  and  use  leave  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  as  outlined  in  this  Agreement. 
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Section  2.  The  parties  recognize  that  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  Agreement  reflect  and/or  are  subject  to 
applicable  public  law  pertaining  to  leave.  Accordingly, 
if  Congress  amends  the  law  or  if  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  issues  regulations  so  as  to  mandate 
a  change  in  this  Agreement,  the  parties  agree  that 
such  changes  are  binding  upon  them  and  shall,  at  the 
request  of  either  party,  meet  to  agree  upon  any 
changes  that  may  be  necessary  in  this  Agreement.  The 
same  procedure  shall  be  followed  in  the  event  the 
Comptroller  General  issues  an  opinion  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  GPO. 

Section  ^i.  The  following  definitions  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  leave  provisions  of  this  Agreement: 

a.  Accrued  Leave  means  the  Itave  earned  by  an 
employee  during  the  current  leave  year  that  is 
unused  at  any  given  time  in  that  leave  year. 

b.  Accumulated  leave  means  the  unused  leave 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  an  employee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  leave  year. 

c.  Leave  year  means  the  period  beginning  with 
the  first  day  of  the  first  complete  pay  period  in  a 
calendar  year  and  ending  with  the  day  immediate- 
ly before  the  first  day  of  the  first  complete  pay 
period  in  the  following  calendar  year. 

d.  Absent  Without  Leave  sometimes  called 
"Absent"  or  "AWOL"  is  an  absence  from  duty 
which  has  not  been  authorized  or  for  which  leave 
has  been  denied.  The  employee  loses  pay  for  the 
entire  period  of  absence. 

e.  Administrative  Leave  is  an  approved  absence 
which  does  not  result  in  a  charge  to  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  in  a  loss  of  pay. 

f.  I^ave  Without  Pay  (LWOP)  is  a  temporary 
nonpay  status  and  absence  from  duty  that  may  be 
granted  upon  an  employee's  request.  The  permis- 
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sive  nature  of  leave  without  pay  distinguishes  it 
from  absence  without  leave,  which  is  a  period  of 
unapproved  absence. 

g.  Court  Leave  is  an  authorized  absence,  of  an 
employee  for  jury  duty  without  charge  to  leave  or 
loss  of  pay,  or  for  attending  judicial  proceedings  in 
a  nonofficial  capacity  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  a 
State  or  local  government;  or  for  appearing  as  a 
witness  in  a  nonofficial  capacity  on  behalf  of  a  pri- 
vate party  in  connection  with  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  State  or  local  government  is  a  party, 
h.  Military  Leave  is  absence  from  duty  without 
charge  to  leave  or  loss  of  pay  for  permanent  or 
temporary  indefinite  employees  who  are  reservists 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  members  of  the  Army  or 
Air  National  Guard,  while  they  are  on  active  duty 
or  are  engaged  in  field  or  coast  defense  training. 

i.  Contagious  disease  means  a  disease  which  is 
ruled  as  subject  to  quarantine,  requires  isolation  of 
the  patient,  or  requires  restriction  of  movement  by 
the  patient  for  a  specified  period  as  described  by 
the  health  authorities  having  jurisdiction  or  in  the 
absence  thereof  in  accordance  with  a  period  speci- 
fied in  a  physician's  certificate. 

j.  Medical  certificate  means  a  written  statement 
signed  by  a  registered  practicing  physician  or  other 
practitioner  certifying  to  the  incapacitation,  exami- 
nation, or  treatment,  or  to  the  period  of  disability 
while  the  patient  was  receiving  professional  treat- 
ment. 

k.  Personal  certification  is  the  use  of  sick  leave 

without  submission  of  a  medical  certificate. 

Section  4.  Leave  Credit.  For  each  increment  of  80 

hours  in  a  non-pay  status  in  a  leave  year,  an  employee 

will   not  earn  annual   and  sick   leave  for  that  pay 
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period  in  which  the  80th  hour  or  multiple  thereof  is 
reached. 

Section  5.  Indebtedness  for  Unearned  Leave.  When 
an  employee  who  is  separated  from  the  GPO  rolls  is 
indebted  for  unearned  leave,  the  agency  shall  deduct 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  from  any  pay  due.  If  the 
deduction  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness, the  employee  shall  be  requested  to  make 
arrangements  with  Payroll  Section  to  refund  the 
amount  owed  to  the  GPO.  The  refund  requirements 
do  not  apply  when  an  employee  dies,  retires  for  dis- 
ability, or  resigns  or  is  separated  because  of  disabil- 
ity. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

ANNUAL  LEAVE 

Section  1.  General.  Annual  leave  may  be  taken  at 
any  time,  provided  that  the  supervisor  approves  the 
leave  request.  Annual  leave  is  generally  used  for  va- 
cations and  occasional  absences  for  p>ersonal  reasons. 

Section  2.  Eligibility.  Employees  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  positions  not  limited  to  90  days  or  less  are  enti- 
tled to  annual  leave  earning  upon  completion  of  the 
first  bi-weekly  pay  p)eriod  and  may  use  such  leave  as 
earned.  If  employees  are  initially  appointed  for  less 
than  90  days  and  subsequently  have  the  appointment 
converted  to  more  than  90  days  or  to  career-condi- 
tional, they  are  entitled  to  leave  credit  from  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  initial  appointment  and  may 
begin  using  the  leave  immediately  upon  conversion  to 
the  unlimited  appointment. 

Section  3.  Earned  Annual  Leave  Rates. 
(a)    Full-time    Employees.    Full-time    employees 

earn  annual  leave  in  amounts  determined  by  their 
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total  years  of  creditable  Federal  Service,  including 
applicable  creditable  Military  Service.  In  addition, 
service  which  is  potentially  creditable  for  annuity 
computation  is  creditable  for  leave  purposes,  ie., 
temporary  or  indefinite  appointments.  A  full-time 
employee  earns  leave  during  each  full  biweekly  pay 
period  while  in  a  pay  status,  or  while  in  a  combina- 
tion of  pay  status  and  nonpay  status. 

FULL-TIME  TABLE 


Years  ot  Service 

Hours  Earned  Per 

Biweekly        Days 
Pay          Earned 
Period       Per  Year 

Up  to  3  

4             13 

3  to  15  

*6             20 

15  and  over  .  . 

8              26 

*6  hours  each  pay  period,  and  10  hours  tor  the  last  complete  pay  period  in  the 
calendar  year. 

b.  Part-Time  Employees.  A  part-time  or  intermit- 
tent employee  earns  leave  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

PART-TIME  AND  INTERMIHENT  TABLE 


Years  of 
Service 


Hours  Earned 


Up  to  3  1  hour  for  each  20  hours  in  a  pay  status 

3  to  15  1  hour  for  each  13  hours  in  a  pay  status 

15  and  Over      1  hour  for  each  10  hours  in  a  pay  status 
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Section  4.  Advanced  Annual  Leave.  Employees 
serving  under  a  career  or  career-conditional  appoint- 
ment, and  who  have  been  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (CSRA)  or  the  Federal  Employee  Retire- 
ment System  (FERS)  for  1  year  or  more,  may  be  ad- 
vanced the  total  number  of  hours  of  annual  leave 
which  they  will  earn  during  the  leave  year.  The  ad- 
vance will  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  leave  year 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  after  com- 
pletion of  1  year  under  the  CSRA  or  FERS. 

The  advance  is  not  made  in  the  following  situa- 
tions: 

1.  The  employee  had  80  or  more  hours  in  a 
nonpay  status  during  the  prior  leave  year.  Howev- 
er, time  spent  in  the  following  types  of  nonpay 
status  will  not  be  counted  in  determining  whether 
an  employee  has  accumulated  80  hours. 

a.  LWOP  used  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Work- 
ers' Compensation  by  employees  who  are  injured 
on  the  job. 

b.  LWOP  granted  to  union  officials  to  conduct 
internal  union  business. 

2.  Circumstances  are  such  that  repayment  to  the 
office  of  the  advanced  annual  leave  by  crediting 
leave  earned  during  subsequent  service  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected. 

Section  5.  Substitution  of  Annual  Leave  for  Sick 
Leave.  If  an  employee  has  no  sick  leave  but  does  have 
annual  leave,  he  or  she  may  request  to  be  placed  on 
annual  leave  when  illness  or  an  injury  which  is  not 
job-related  causes  his  or  her  absence  from  work.  In 
this  situation,  the  same  general  rules  hold  which 
govern  applying  for  annual  leave.  Annual  leave 
cannot  be  substituted  retroactively  for  sick  leave 
which  has  already  been  approved  and  used,  except  in 
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the  situation  when  an  employee  is  repaying  advanced 
sick  leave. 

Section  6.  Scheduling. 

a.  General.  Requests  to  use  annual  leave  should 
be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  practical.  The  criteria 
for  approval  is  that  an  employee's  absence  will  not 
interfere  with  office  work  needs.  Supervisors  shall 
respond  to  leave  requests  as  the  circumstances  war- 
rant, but  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  employee's 
next  regular  shift.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  previ- 
ously scheduled  annual  leave  the  employee  will  be 
notified  as  far  in  advance  as  practicable.  Leave  will 
be  scheduled  in  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  supplemental  contracts  or  work  area  past 
practices.  If  a  request  is  disapproved,  the  employee 
must  report  to  work.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in 
the  employee's  being  marked  absent.  Annual  leave 
during  all  holiday  periods  shall  be  scheduled  as  de- 
fined in  Supplemental  Agreements  or  past  practice. 

b.  Every  reasonable  attempt  will  be  made  to  sat- 
isfy the  desires  of  the  employee  when  requesting 
the  approval  of  extended  annual  leave  for  vaca- 
tions. 

c.  Use  or  lose  Annual  Leave.  Annual  leave  which 
is  to  be  used  during  the  last  three  pay  periods  of 
the  leave  year  and  which  will  be  forfeited  if  not 
used  by  the  end  of  the  leave  year,  shall  be  request- 
ed and  approved  in  writing  before  the  start  of  the 
third  biweekly  pay  p)eriod  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
leave  year. 

Section  7.  Emergency  Request. 

a.  A  request  for  annual  leave  made  after  the 
conclusion  of  an  employee's  regularly  scheduled 
shift  shall  be  considered  as  emergency  annual 
leave.  Such  a  request  should  only  be  made  when  it 
is  absolutely   necessary   that   an   employee   be  ex- 
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cused  from  work  in  order  to  deal  with  an  unfore- 
seen happening  or  state  of  affairs  requiring  prompt 
action. 

b.  In  an  emergency  situation,  an  employee  will, 
if  possible,  personally  contact  his/her  supervisor  or 
his  designee  within  the  first  two  (2)  hours  of  his 
normal  tour  of  duty,  and  request  an  estimated 
amount  of  annual  leave  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  situation.  If  an  employee's  request  is 
disapproved  because  of  manning  or  work  needs,  he 
will  be  told  when  to  report  for  duty.  In  those  cir- 
cumstances when  it  is  impossible  to  call  within  the 
first  2  hours,  the  employee  must  contact  his  super- 
visor by  the  end  of  his  shift. 

Section  8.  Limits  on  Annual  Leave  Accumula- 
tions— 2^0  Hour  Limit.  If  an  employee  does  not  use 
all  the  annual  leave  earned  in  a  given  leave  year,  the 
unused  balance  is  carried  over  to  the  next  year  and  is 
then  available  for  use  along  with  the  additional 
annual  leave  the  employee  earns  that  year.  Through 
this  process  an  employee  can  accumulate  carried-over 
leave  from  year  to  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  240 
hours.  Any  unused  leave  in  excess  of  240  hours  which 
an  employee  has  at  the  end  of  the  leave  year  is  for- 
feited and  will  be  restored  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions in  Section  9.  (Some  employees  may  have  other 
ceilings  fixed  by  law.) 

Section  9.  Restoration  of  Forfeited  Annual  Leave. 
The  GPO  shall  restore  forfeited  annual  leave  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.   6304(d)(1) 
and  applicable  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
a.  The  three  circumstances  established  by  the 
Statute  under  which  forfeited  annual  leave  can  be 
legally  restored  to  an  employee  are: 
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(1)  administrative  error  when  the  error  causes  a 
loss  of  annual  leave  otherwise  accruable  after 
June  30,  1960; 

(2)  exigencies  of  the  public  business  when  the 
annual  leave  was  scheduled  in  advance;  or 

(3)  sickness  of  the  employee  when  the  annual 
leave  was  scheduled  in  advance. 

b.  Required  Documentation.  The  information  and 
documents  which  are  required  to  request  restora- 
tion of  leave  are  listed  below. 

(1)  The  written  document  showing  (a)  the  date 
or  dates  of  the  requested  absence  on  leave,  (b)  the 
number  of  hours  of  leave  to  be  used  on  those 
dates,  and  (c)  appropriate  signatures  which  indi- 
cate that  the  leave  was  requested  and  approved 
before  the  beginning  of  the  third  biweekly  pay 
period  prior  to  the  end  of  the  leave  year  (Stand- 
ard Form  71  is  recommended  for  this  purpose). 

(2)  A  written  statement  by  the  supervisor 
which  outlines  reasons  why  the  leave  could  not 
be  taken  as  scheduled  and  why  it  could  not  be  re- 
scheduled before  the  end  of  the  leave  year. 

(3)  A  written  statement  from  the  employee, 
doctor,  and/or  supervisor,  as  appropriate,  which 
specifies  the  duration  of  the  illness,  injury,  or  ex- 
igency which  caused  the  cancellation  of  leave. 

(4)  If  the  claim  for  restoration  is  based  upon  an 
exigency  of  the  public  business,  a  copy  of  the  doc- 
ument signed  by  the  appropriate  official,  approv- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  employee's  scheduled 
period  of  annual  leave. 

(5)  If  there  was  an  opportunity  to  reschedule 
cancelled  leave  within  the  leave  year,  a  state- 
ment by  the  supervisor  which  sets  forth  the  date 
of  the  rescheduling,  the  dates  upon  which  the 
leave  was  to  be  taken,  the  amount  of  leave  which 
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was  to  be  used,  and  the  reason  why  the  leave 
usage  had  to  again  be  cancelled. 

c.  Requesting  Restoration.  Employees  shall 
submit  their  requests  in  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Human  Resources  and  must  include  all  required 
documentation. 

d.  The  parties  agree  that  any  disputes  concerning 
whether  forfeited  leave  can  be  restored  shall  be 
submitted  only  to  the  Comptroller  General  for  final 
decision.  A  dispute  may  be  submitted  through  the 
negotiated  grievance  procedure  except  that  in  lieu 
of  arbitration  the  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  General. 

e.  Use  of  Restored  Leave. 

(1)  An  employee  who  has  restored  annual  leave 
to  his  credit,  may  elect  to  use  either  the  restored 
leave  or  his  leave  for  the  current  year.  However, 
generally  the  employee  must  use  all  of  the  re- 
stored leave  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  res- 
toration. An  exception  to  this  rule  may  occur 
when  leave  is  cancelled  and  restored  due  to  an 
exigency  of  the  public  business.  Failure  to  use  re- 
stored leave  within  the  above  time  period  will 
result  in  forfeiture  of  any  unused  restored  leave 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  leave  year. 

(2)  Failure  to  use  the  restored  leave  due  to 
work-related  circumstances  beyond  the  employ- 
ee's control  (e.g.,  the  employee  is  on  sick-injured 
administrative  leave  and/or  sick-injured  leave 
without  pay  during  the  entire  leave  year)  will 
not  cause  forfeiture  of  restored  leave.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  restored  leave  carries  into  the 
subsequent  leave  year. 
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Section  10.  Annual  I^aue  Charges. 

a.  Minimum  Charge.  The  minimum  charge  for 
annual  leave  shall  be  1  hour,  with  additional  leave 
charged  in  multiples  of  1  hour. 

b.  Transfer   of  Annual   Leave.    If  an   employee 
needs  to  use  annual  leave  before  the  official  leave 
record  arrives  from  his  former  employing  agency, 
the  employee's  supervisor  will  contact  the  Chief  of 
Employment    Branch,    and    ask    that    employee's 
annual   leave  balance  be  orally  verified  with  the 
former  agency.  When  an  oral  verification  can  be 
made,  the  Employment  Branch  will  notify  the  Pay- 
roll Section  and  the  employee's  supervisor.  The  em- 
ployee may  then  apply  for  annual  leave. 
Section    U.  Late  Charges   to  Annual  Leave.   Ap- 
proved late  entrances  will  be  accumulated  in  IT)  min- 
utes increments.  When  the  accumulated  late  charge 
time  reaches  60  minutes  during  a  leave  year,  the  em- 
ployee will  be  charged  one  (1)  hour  of  annual  leave. 

ARTICLE  XV 

SICK  LEAVE 

Section   1.   General.   An  employee   may  use  sick 
leave  when: 

a.  Incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  duty  by 
sickness,  injury,  or  pregnancy  and  confinement; 

b.  Undergoing  medical,  dental,  or  optical  exami- 
nation or  treatment; 

c.  Required  to  care  for  a  member  of  their  imme- 
diate family  who  is  afflicted  with  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

d.  The  health  of  coworkers  would  be  jeopardized 
because  of  exposure  to  a  contagious  disease. 
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Section  2.  Earning  Rates. 

a.  Full-Time  Employees.  Sick  leave  is  earned  at 
the  rate  of  4  hours  per  biweekly  pay  period. 

b.  Part-Time  Employees.  Sick  leave  is  earned  at 
the  rate  of  1  hour  for  each  20  hours  in  a  pay  status. 
Section  'A.  Requesting  Sick  Leave. 

(a)  Employees  who  do  not  report  for  duty  at  the 
beginning  of  their  tour  of  duty  and  wish  to  request 
sick  leave,  must  contact  their  supervisor  or  his  des- 
ignee within  the  first  2  hours  of  their  tour  of  duty 
on  the  first  day  of  the  absence.  The  expected 
amount  of  sick  leave  needed  must  be  specifically  re- 
quested, since  there  is  no  automatic  granting  of 
leave.  When  the  amount  approved  has  been 
reached,  the  employee  must  call  his  supervisor  if 
any  additional  amount  of  sick  leave  is  needed.  A 
supervisor  may  request  an  employee  to  call  in 
again  during  the  period  of  absence.  This  request 
will  not  be  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

(b)  When  in  unusual  circumstances,  the  employee 
cannot  call  within  the  first  2  hours,  he  must  call 
before  the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  employee  cannot  call  personally,  he 
should  arrange  to  have  someone  call  his  supervisor 
on  his  behalf  to  request  leave.  The  employee  will  be 
bound  by  the  answer  and  directions  given  by  the 
supervisor  providing  such  directions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Article. 

(c)  An  employee  who  does  not  personally  contact 
his  supervisor  or  have  someone  call  on  his  behalf 
will  be  reported  as  absent  without  leave  (AWOL).  If 
the  absence  is  later  excused  because  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  absence  are  such  that  the 
absence  would  have  been  approved,  the  charge  to 
absence  without  leave  (AWOL)  will  be  changed  to 
the  appropriate  approved  leave  account. 
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Section  4.  Application  for  Sick  Leave. 

(a)  An  employee  shall  file  an  Application  for 
Leave,  Standard  Form  71,  by  the  end  of  his  third 
working  day  after  returning  to  duty  from  each 
period  of  sick  leave.  The  SF-71  must  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable statement  on  the  general  nature  of  the  ill- 
ness or  a  medical  certificate  which  supports  the  use 
of  sick  leave  under  one  of  the  reasons  in  Section  1. 
Although  submission  of  a  medical  certificate  is  gen- 
erally not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sick  leave,  it 
is  to  an  employee's  advantage  to  submit  one  if  he 
has  consulted  a  physician  or  medical  practitioner. 
In  this  case,  the  medical  certificate  may  be  submit- 
ted at  the  same  time  that  the  employee  submits  the 
SF-71  or  within  15  days  after  returning  to  duty 
from  sick  leave. 

The  SF-71  will  be  made  readily  available  to  em- 
ployees. The  information  furnished  on  the  SF-71 
will  be  regarded  as  confidential. 

(b)  Submission  of  an  SF-71  is  required  in  order  to 
obtain  approval  for  sick  leave  even  when  an  em- 
ployee is  recommended  to  be  excused  from  work  by 
the  Occupational  Health  Division  (OHD). 

(c)  Failure  to  submit  the  SF-71  within  the  3 
working  days  time  limit  shall  result  in  the  employ- 
ee's being  charged  absent,  unless  the  employee 
requests  and  receives  approval  to  be  carried  on 
another  type  of  leave  for  the  time  for  which  he 
originally  requested  sick  leave.  The  request  for  leave 
must  be  made  by  the  employee  upon  notification  by 
the  supervisor  that  the  requested  sick  leave  is  not 
being  authorized. 

(d)  Employees  who  become  incapacitated  because 
of  illness  during  a  period  of  approved  annual  leave 
and  who  wish  to  convert  part  or  all  of  the  annual 
leave  to  sick  leave  shall  contact  their  supervisor  or 
designee  within  the  first  2  hours  of  their  tour  of 
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duty  on  the  first  day  of  the  illness  and  request  sick 
leave  for  a  specific  amount  of  time.  An  employee 
on  sick  leave  restriction  must  furnish  a  medical 
certificate.  If  while  away,  the  employee  does  not 
contact  his  supervisor  or  designee,  he  shall  request 
approval  for  sick  leave  by  submitting  both  an  SF- 
71  and  a  medical  certificate  to  his  sup)ervisor  by  the 
end  of  the  third  working  day  after  returning  to 
duty. 

Section  5.  Certification  for  Sick  Leave.  An  employ- 
ee who  is  on  sick  leave  restriction  must  submit  an  ac- 
ceptable medical  certificate  to  justify  his  absence 
from  any  regular  tour  of  duty.  The  medical  certificate 
normally  must  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  that 
the  employee  submits  the  SF-71  after  returning  to 
duty  from  sick  leave;  however,  a  supervisor  in  appro- 
priate circumstances  may  extend  the  time  up  to  10 
days.  An  employee  who  does  not  submit  these  forms 
within  the  prescribed  time  limits  shall  be  charged 
absent  for  time  which  sick  leave  was  requested. 

Section  6.  Medical  Appointments.  Use  of  sick  leave 
for  medical,  dental,  or  optical  treatment  or  examina- 
tion should  be  requested  and  approved  in  advance  of 
the  medical  appointment,  whenever  possible.  Normal- 
ly, the  amount  of  sick  leave  which  may  be  granted 
for  such  appointments  is  4  hours. 

Section  7.  Sick  Leave  Charges.  The  minimum 
charge  for  sick  leave  is  1  hour.  Additional  sick  leave 
is  charged  in  multiples  of  1  hour. 

Section  8.  Sick  Leave  Charges  for  Visits  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  Division. 

(a)  Not  Related  to  an  On-the-Job  Injury.  An  em- 
ployee who  becomes  ill  while  at  work,  or  otherwise 
wishes  to  use  the  services  of  the  Occupational 
Health  Division  (OHD)  must  first  obtain  superviso- 
ry approval  to  leave  the  worksite.  The  first  such 
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visit  in  any  day  shall  be  charged  to  administrative 
leave,  provided  the  employee  is  not  away  from  the 
worksite  for  more  than  1  hour.  Multiple  visits  on 
the  same  day  and/or  any  time  in  excess  of  1  hour, 
or  time  lost  from  work  after  being  sent  home  by 
the  OHD,  will  be  charged  to  sick  leave.  An  SF-71 
covering  this  time  must  be  submitted  within  the  3 
day  time  limit.  A  medical  certificate  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  substantiate  sick  leave  for  the  day  on 
which  the  OHD  recommended  that  the  employee  be 
sent  home.  The  sick  leave  for  that  day  will  be  con- 
sidered as  medically  certified  by  OHD.  Night  shift 
employees  at  RRC  will  be  provided  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Administrative  Leave  to  receive  medical 
treatment  at  the  OHD  in  the  main  building. 

(b)  Related  to  an  On-the-Job  Injury.  An  employee 
injured  while  at  work,  should  first  inform  his  su- 
pervisor. The  employee  will  then  be  referred  to  the 
OHD  or  the  equivalent  off-site  facility.  Night  shift 
employees  at  RRC  will  be  provided  a  reasonable 
amount  of  administrative  leave  to  receive  medical 
treatment  at  OHD  in  the  main  building.  The  first 
partial  day  of  disability  caused  by  an  employee's 
being  injured  on  the  job  shall  be  charged  to  sick  in- 
jured administrative  leave  (SIA);  however,  this  is 
not  charged  to  the  employee's  45  days  of  SIA. 
Section  9.  Sick  Leave  Restriction. 

a.  The  possibility  of  sick  leave  abuse  is  generally 
raised  when  an  employee  uses  an  unusual  amount 
of  sick  leave  on  personal  certification  or  uses  sick 
leave  in  an  established  pattern  or  under  question- 
able circumstances.  In  making  this  determination, 
the  supervisor  must  make  common  sense  judg- 
ments based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  employee  and 
his  total  leave  record  for  the  past  12  months.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  set  number  of  j)er- 
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sonal  certifications  which  automatically  requires 
an  employee  to  be  placed  on  sick  leave  restriction. 
Abuse  must  be  determined  on  a  case  by  case  basis, 
b.  If  a  supervisor  feels  that  an  employee  may  be 
abusing  the  use  of  sick  leave  the  supervisor  will 
follow  these  procedures  in  determining  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  abuse: 

(1)  While  reviewing  the  sick  leave  records,  a  su- 
pervisor will  avoid  forming  snap  judgments,  and 
be  sure  he  obtains  all  pertinent  facts  before  de- 
ciding on  a  course  of  action.  The  presence  of  a 
questionable  leave  pattern  does  not  in  itself  es- 
tablish an  abuse  of  the  sick  leave  privilege.  Such 
a  leave  pattern  may  be  the  result  of  a  legitimate 
health  problem  which  causes  recurring  illnesses 
or  necessitates  frequent  absences  for  medical, 
dental  or  optical  treatment. 

(2)  Review  the  employee's  past  record  for  the 
last  12  months  of  sick  leave  usage.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  taken  to  sick  leave  taken  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

(a)  Before  or  after  a  weekend  or  holiday. 

(b)  When  the  workload  is  unusually  heavy  or 
a  very  difficult  task  has  been  assigned. 

(c)  When  a  special  public  event  is  scheduled. 

(d)  Immediately  following  denial  of  a  day  off. 

(e)  As  soon  as  it  is  earned. 

(f)  Frequently  for  short  periods. 

(g)  Consistently  on  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
(h)  On  the  day  following  payday. 

(i)  During  bad  weather. 

(j)  When  the  employee's  annual   leave  bal- 
ance is  exhausted  or  low. 

(3)  Interview  the  Employee.  After  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  employee's  record,  the  supervisor 
will    hold    a   counseling    interview    with    him    if 
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there  is  reason  to  suspect  sick  leave  abuse.  The 
interview  should  be  conducted  in  a  courteous  and 
tactful  manner  so  as  not  to  offend  the  conscien- 
tious employee  whose  absences  prove  to  be  en- 
tirely bona  fide.  The  interview  should  be  held  in 
private,  without  interruption.  The  counseling 
interview  will  enable  the  supervisor  to: 

(a)  Let  the  employee  know  that  the  supervi- 
sor is  aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  em- 
ployee's leave  habits,  and  intends  to  administer 
the  sick  leave  regulations  on  a  sound  and  equi- 
table basis. 

(b)  Ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
health  problem  or  unusual  physical  condition 
which  is  contributing  to  the  employee's  absen- 
teeism. 

(c)  Provide  individual  advice  and  instruction 
to  the  employee  concerning  the  sick  leave  regu- 
lations and  determine  if  he  may  have  misun- 
derstood them. 

(d)  Ask  the  employee  what  he  intends  to  do 
about  improving  his  sick  leave  record. 

(e)  If  necessary,  caution  the  employee  against 
improper  leave  practices,  and  remind  him  of 
the  penalties  for  abusing  the  sick  leave  regula- 
tions. 

(0  Record  the  counseling  session  on  the  sec- 
tion leave  cards. 

(4)  Official  Verbal  Warning.  If  the  pattern  or 
practice  of  sick  leave  abuse  continues  after  the 
counseling  session,  the  supervisor  will  issue  a 
verbal  warning.  This  warning  must  be  recorded 
on  the  Employee  Record  Card  (SF-7B)  and  ini- 
tialed by  the  employee.  If  the  employee  refuses  to 
sign  SF-7B  card,  a  notation  to  that  effect  is  made 
on   the   form   by   the  official   who   initiated   the 
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action  and  one  witness.  The  fact  that  an  employ- 
ee refuses  to  sign  the  form  does  not  affect  its  va- 
hdity. 

(f))  Issuing  the  Notice  of  Medical  Certificate  Re- 
quirement. If  the  first  official  verbal  warning 
does  not  stop  sick  leave  abuse,  the  employee  will 
be  given  a  second  verbal  warning  and  be  placed 
on  sick  leave  restriction  and  a  Notice  of  Medical 
Certificate  Requirement  (GPO  Form  1322)  will  be 
issued  to  the  employee.  The  employee  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  an  acceptable  medical  certifi- 
cate for  a  period  not  less  than  6  months  and  not 
to  exceed  12  months  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  GPO  Form  1322.  If  the  employee  refuses  to 
sign  the  GPO  Form  1322  and/or  initial  the  SF- 
7B  card,  a  notation  to  that  effect  is  made  on  the 
form  by  the  official  who  initiated  the  action  and 
one  witness.  The  fact  that  an  employee  refuses  to 
sign  the  form  does  not  affect  its  validity. 
Section  10.  Advanced  Sick  Leave 

a.  Maximum  Amount.  A  maximum  of  30  days  of 
sick  leave  may  be  advanced  to  an  employee  only  in 
the  event  of  serious  and  incapacitating  illness,  dis- 
ability or  injury. 

b.  Procedure  for  Requests.  Requests  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  and  should  be  made  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible.  Before  advanced  sick  leave  re- 
quests may  be  approved,  the  following  minimum 
requirements  must  be  met: 

(1)  The  employee's  past  record  of  sick  leave  use 
must  justify  approval.  This  means  that  the  em- 
ployee must  not  have  been  on  sick  leave  restric- 
tion during  the  previous  12  months  and/or  the 
employee  must  not  have  received  corrective 
action  concerning  their  usage  of  sick  leave 
during    the    previous    12    months.    However,    if 
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during  the  corrective  action  period  the  employee 
has  demonstrated  improved  conduct  in  his  use  of 
sick  leave,  the  leave  advancement  may  be  af>- 
proved  by  the  appropriate  management  official. 

(2)  The  written  application  for  leave  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  acceptable  medical  certificate 
which  indicates,  at  a  minimum,  the  nature  of  the 
illness  or  injury  and  a  date  for  the  employee's  ex- 
pected return  to  duty; 

(3)  The  employee's  medical  condition  and  total 
employment  record  must  be  such  that  the  Office 
can  reasonably  expect  the  employee  to  return  to 
work  for  a  long  enough  period  to  repay  the  ad- 
vancement of  sick  leave; 

(4)  The  absence  from  duty  must  be  for  at  least 
5  consecutive  workdays; 

c.  Leave  Records.  Pending  approval  or  disapprov- 
al of  an  employee's  request  for  advanced  sick  leave, 
the  employee  will  be  carried  on  annual  leave,  sick 
leave,  or  LWOP  (if  approved)  as  requested. 

d.  Repayment.  Normally,  advanced  sick  leave  is 
repaid  by  crediting  sick  leave  the  employee  earns 
upon  his  return  to  work  until  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  advanced  leave  has  been  credited.  A 
cash  repayment  of  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
advanced  sick  leave  will  be  permitted  at  anytime. 
Another  possible  repayment  method  is  an  agree- 
ment to  credit  both  future  earned  annual  leave  and 
future  earned  sick  leave  until  the  debt  is  repaid. 
Section  11.  Transfer  of  Sick  Leave  Balance  From 

Another  Agency.  Sick  leave  will  be  transferred  under 
the  same  procedures  used  in  Article  XIV,  Section 
10(b). 
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ARTICLE  XVI 
LEAVE  FOR  MATERNITY  REASONS 

Section  1.  General. 

a.  Pregnancy  is  a  condition  which  normally  re- 
quires the  employee  to  be  away  from  the  job  be- 
cause of  incapacitation.  As  a  means  of  accommodat- 
ing this  temporary  incapacitation,  upon  the  em- 
ployee's request  and  proper  medical  certification, 
appropriate  leave  shall  be  granted.  However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  separate  "ma- 
ternity leave"  as  a  type  of  leave. 

b.  Leave  for  maternity  reasons  may  consist  of 
annual  leave,  sick  leave,  and  leave  without  pay.  An 
absence  because  of  pregnancy  aruJ  confinement 
shall  be  treated  like  any  other  medically  certified 
temporary  disability.  Sick  leave  may  be  advanced 
under  usual  Office  guidelines  for  granting  such 
leave. 

c.  After  delivery  and  recuperation,  the  employee 
may  be  granted  annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay 
for  a  period  of  time  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  the  child.  A  maximum  of  80  hours  of  LWOP 
may  be  granted  for  this  purpose.  (See  ARTICLE 
XX,  Section  6  "Parental  Leave.") 

d.  An  employee  should  notify  her  supervisor  as 
soon  as  she  knows  that  she  will  require  leave  for 
maternity  reasons.  This  will  allow  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  her  health  on  the  job,  and  permit  the  su- 
pervisor to  plan  for  taking  care  of  her  work  when 
she  is  absent. 

e.  A  male  employee  may  request  only  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay  (see  Article  XX,  Sections 
3  and  6)  for  purposes  of  assisting  or  caring  for  his 
minor  children  or  the  mother  of  his  newborn  child 
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while  she  is  incapacitated  for  maternity  reasons. 
Approval  of  leave  for  this  purpose  will  be  consist- 
ent with  Office  policy  in  granting  annual  leave  and 
leave  without  pay  in  similar  situations,  and  each 
leave  request  will  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
Section  2.  Procedures. 

a.  The  employee  shall  provide  the  supervisor  a 
medical  certificate  in  advance  of  the  anticipated  ab- 
sence. This  certificate  must  indicate  the  estimated 
date  of  delivery,  and  the  dates  recommended  by  her 
physician  to  begin  and  terminate  the  leave. 

b.  An  employee  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work 
after  the  date  recommended  to  begin  her  maternity 
leave,  nor  return  to  work  prior  to  the  recommend- 
ed date,  without  revised  medical  certification. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

MILITARY  LEAVE 

Section  1.  Coverage. 

a.  Full-time  and  part-time  employees  with  a  reg- 
ularly scheduled  tour  of  duty  of  16  or  more  hours  a 
week  are  entitled  to  military  leave  if  their  appoint- 
ment is  career,  career-conditional,  temporary  apn 
pointment  pending  establishment  of  a  register, 
term,  or  a  temporary  appointment  of  1  year  or 
more.  Intermittent  employees  and  employees  serv- 
ing under  temporary  appointments  not  to  exceed  1 
year  or  less  are  not  eligible  for  military  leave. 

b.  Military  leave  shall  not  be  granted  to: 

(1)  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (summer 
training). 

(2)  Temporary  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

(3)  State  National  Guard  and  State  Defense  Or- 
ganizations. 
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(4)  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.S.   Public  Health 
Service. 

(5)  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Section  2.  Military  Leave  Accrual.  Military  leave  is 
accrued  at  the  rate  of  15  days  per  fiscal  year  based  on 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  regularly  scheduled  tour 
of  duty;  e.g.,  an  eligible  employee  who  has  a  regularly 
scheduled  tour  of  20  hours  a  week  accrues  1^2  days  of 
military  leave  per  fiscal  year  (15  x  (20  divided  by 
40)  =  71/2). 

Section  3.  Civil  Disturbance  Activities.  Military 
leave  not  to  exceed  22  workdays  in  a  calendar  year, 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  military  leave  covered 
above,  is  authorized  for  permanent  or  temporary  em- 
ployees who  are  called  to  duty  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Armed  Forces  Reserve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  military  aid  to  enforce  the  law  (civil 
disturbances).  Pay  received  by  an  employee  while  on 
leave  as  described  in  this  paragraph  must  be  prompt- 
ly remitted  to  the  Disbursing  Officer  to  entitle  the 
employee  to  his  or  her  regular  compensation. 

Section  4.  Carry-Over  of  Unused  Military  Leave. 
Military  leave  which  is  not  used  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  accrues  is  carried  forward  to  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  up  to  a  maximum  carry-over  of  15  days. 
Military  leave  may  not  be  charged  in  increments  of 
less  than  1  day.  Therefore,  a  part-time  employee  who 
accrues  a  partial  day  of  military  leave  will  carry  over 
that  partial  day  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Section  5.  Special  Provisions  of  Law  for  Granting 
Additional  Military  Leave.  An  employee  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  entitled  to  additional  military  leave  for 
service  which  he  or  she  may  be  ordered  to  perform  in 
connection  with  parades  or  encampments  without 
limit  as  to  the  number  of  days. 
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Section  6.  Procedures.  Employees  should  inform 
the  supervisor  immediately  upon  learning  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  request  military  leave.  Employees 
shall  then  submit  Standard  Form  71,  Application  for 
Leave,  in  advance,  together  with  a  copy  of  their 
orders.  If  a  copy  is  not  available  at  the  time  the  SF- 
71  is  submitted,  a  copy  must  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
it  is  received.  In  those  instances  where  there  is  a 
choice  of  several  periods  of  military  training,  the  em- 
ployee should  confer  with  their  supervisors  in  order 
to  determine  which  time  would  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  the  employee  and  to  the  Office.  Within  10  cal- 
endar days  after  return  from  military  duty,  the  em- 
ployee shall  submit  official  evidence  that  the  absence 
from  work  was  a  result  of  compliance  with  military 
orders. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LEAVE 

Section  1.  General.  Administrative  Leave  will  be 
granted  to  employees  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  this  Article. 

Section  2.  Voting  and  Registration. 

a.  Local  Commuting  Area.  As  a  general  rule,  an 
employee  is  not  entitled  to  any  excused  time  if  the 
polls  are  open  3  hours  either  before  or  after  his 
working  hours.  If  the  polls  are  not  open  at  least  3 
hours  before  or  after,  the  supervisor  will  grant  suf- 
ficient time  to  vote  in  order  to  permit  the  employee 
to  report  for  work  3  hours  after  the  polls  are  open 
or  leave  work  3  hours  before  the  polls  close,  which- 
ever requires  the  lesser  amount  of  time  off. 

b.  Beyond  Commuting  Distance.  If  an  employee's 
voting  place  is  beyond  normal  commuting  distance, 
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and  if  voting  by  absentee  ballot  is  not  permitted, 
the  supervisor  will  grant  up  to  8  hours  of  adminis- 
trative leave  for  this  purpose. 

c.  For  employees  who  vote  in  jurisdictions  which 
require  registration  in  person,  time  off  to  register 
may  be  granted  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as 
for  voting,  except  that  no  such  time  shall  be  grant- 
ed if  registration  can  be  accomplished  on  a  non- 
workday  and  the  place  of  registration  is  within  rea- 
sonable one-day  round-trip  travel  distance  of  the 
employee's  place  of  residence. 

Section  3.  Blood  Donation.  An  employee  who  do- 
nates blood  at  the  GPO  shall  be  allowed  up  to  2  hours 
to  leave  his  worksite,  give  blood  and  return  to  his 
worksite.  Employees  whose  jobs  require  repetitive 
lifting  of  weight  over  50  pounds,  driving  motorized 
vehicles,  or  the  operation  of  high  speed  automated 
equipment  will  be  allowed  up  to  2  hours  after  giving 
blood  to  recuperate  and  return  to  their  worksite.  An 
employee  shall  be  excused  to  donate  blood,  for  up  to  4 
hours,  when  the  donation  is  made  outside  the  agency 
and  is  coordinated  through  the  Employee  Relations 
Branch. 
Section  4.  Work-Related  Absences 

a.  Promotion  Interviews.  An  employee  whose 
name  appears  on  a  Government  Printing  Office 
Federal  Merit  Promotion  Program  Certificate  shall 
be  granted  administrative  leave  to  be  interviewed 
by  the  selecting  official  if  necessary. 

b.  Visits  to  the  Personnel  Service.  Supervisors 
may  grant  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  employ- 
ees for  authorized  visits  to  the  various  offices  of  the 
Personnel  Service. 

c.  Examinations.  Administrative  Leave  may  be 
granted  to  an  employee  who  takes  an  examination 
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administered  by  GPO  during  his  regularly  sched- 
uled tour  of  duty. 

Section  5.  Emergency  Telephone  Calls.  Normally 
up  to  20  minutes  of  excused  time  may  be  approved 
for  an  employee  to  make  or  receive  an  emergency 
telephone  call.  When  emergency  calls  are  received, 
all  supervisors  will  insure  that  employees  who  are 
present  at  their  work  station  are  located  and  prompt- 
ly called  to  the  telephone.  When  the  employee  cannot 
be  promptly  located  to  receive  the  call,  the  message 
should  be  relayed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  6.  Emergencies  and  Unusual  Circum- 
stances. The  Public  Printer  or  his  designee  may  au- 
thorize administrative  leave  (including  late  entry  and 
early  dismissal)  when  normal  operations  of  the  Office 
are  interrupted  by  such  unusual  events  as  extreme 
weather  conditions,  serious  interruptions  of  public 
transportation,  or  massive  power  failure.  In  cases  of 
early  dismissal,  employees  who  are  already  on  leave 
at  the  time  of  the  dismissal  will  remain  charged  with 
leave  (annual,  sick,  or  leave  without  pay,  as  applica- 
ble). 

Section  7.  Military  Funerals. 

a.  An  employee  who  is  a  veteran  of  a  war,  or  of  a 
campaign  or  expedition  for  which  a  campaign 
badge  has  been  authorized,  or  a  member  of  an 
honor  or  ceremonial  group  of  an  organization  of 
those  veterans,  may  be  excused  for  up  to  4  hours  in 
any  one  day  to  enable  him  to  participate  as  an 
active  pallbearer  or  as  a  member  of  a  firing  squad 
or  a  guard  of  honor  in  a  funeral  ceremony  for  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  whose  remains  are  re- 
turned from  abroad  for  final  interment  in  the 
United  States.  Appropriate  documentation  will  be 
provided  by  the  employee. 
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b.  An  employee  shall  be  granted  up  to  3  days  of 
leave  to  make  arrangement  for  or  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral or  memorial  services  of  an  immediate  rela- 
tive who  died  as  the  result  of  a  wound,  disease,  or 
injury  incurred  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
while  serving  in  combat.  The  3  days  need  not  be 
consecutive,  but,  if  not,  the  employee  will  furnish 
the  GPO  satisfactory  reasons  justifying  a  grant  of 
funeral  leave  for  nonconsecutive  days.  Funeral 
leave  shall  be  granted  only  from  a  prescribed  tour 
of  duty,  including  regularly  scheduled  overtime. 
The  term  "immediate  relative"  is  defined  as: 

1.  Spouse,  and  parents  thereof; 

2.  Children,  including  adopted  children,  and 
their  spouses; 

3.  Parents; 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  and  their  spouses; 

5.  Any  individual  related  by  blood  or  affinity 
whose  close  association  with  the  deceased  was 
such  as  to  have  been  equivalent  of  a  family  rela- 
tionship. 

Section  8.  Preinduction  Physical  Examination.  An 
employee  will  be  afforded  administrative  leave  to 
take  a  preinduction  physical  examination  as  ordered 
by  the  Selective  Service  System.  Appropriate  docu- 
mentation will  be  provided  by  the  employee. 

Section  9.  Civil  Defense  Programs.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  E.O.  10529  (April  22,  1984)  em- 
ployees designated  by  the  Public  Printer  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  ,  not  to  exceed 
40  hours  in  a  calendar  year,  to  participate  in  federal- 
ly recognized  civil  defense  programs.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  participation  will  be  provided  by  the 
employee. 

Section  10.  Conventions,  Conferences  and  Meetings. 
Employees    may    be    excused    to    attend   job-related 
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meetings,  conferences,  and  conventions  when  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  attendance  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Agency.  Attendance  is  limited  to  those 
situations  in  which  the  employee  is  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  GPO. 

Section  11.  Assigned  Activities.  A  supervisor  may 
approve  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  depending  on 
work  needs,  for  an  employee  to  be  absent  from  the 
work  site  when  he  has  been  assigned  to  participate  in 
a  function  or  responsibility  sanctioned  by  the  Agency. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

COURT  LEAVE 

Section  1.  Coverage 

a.  Both  full-time  and  part-time  employees  may  be 
granted  court  leave  to  serve  on  a  jury  and  to  serve 
as  a  witness.  An  employee  already  on  leave  without 
pay,  although  otherwise  eligible,  may  not  be  grant- 
ed court  leave. 

b.  Intermittent  employees  may  not  be  granted 
court  leave. 

Section  2.  Witness  Service 

a.  When  an  employee  is  summoned  or  assigned 
by  the  Office  to  testify  in  his  or  her  official  capac- 
ity or  to  produce  official  records  at  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, he  or  she  is  in  an  official  duty  status,  as 
distinguished  from  a  leave  status,  and  the  absence 
shall  be  charged  as  official  business. 

b.  When  an  employee  is  summoned  as  a  witness 
in  a  nonofficial  capacity  on  behalf  of  a  private 
party  in  connection  with  any  judicial  proceeding  to 
which  the  United  States,  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
State  or  local  government  is  a  party,  the  absence 
shall  be  charged  as  court  leave.  The  employee  may 
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not,  however,  retain  court  fees.  The  summons  or 
evidence  of  attendance  at  court  must  clearly  show 
that  the  United  States,  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
State  or  local  government  is  a  party  to  the  judicial 
proceeding. 

c.  An  employee  is  not  entitled  to  court  leave  if  he 
or  she  is  a  defendant  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  or  if 
he  or  she  is  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  United 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

d.  Employees  serving  as  witnesses  in  a  nonofficial 
capacity  on  behalf  of  private  parties  in  connection 
with   a  judicial    proceeding   to   which   the   United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  local 
government    is    not   a    party,    may    request   to   be 
charged  annual  leave,  or  LWOP  if  appropriate. 
Section  3.  Duration  of  Court  Leave.   Eligible  em- 
ployees properly  summoned  for  witness  service  or  for 
jury  duty  are  entitled  to  court  leave  for  that  period  of 
time  during  their  regular  working  hours  while  actu- 
ally under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  court. 
Employees  are  required  to  return  to  work  whenever 
they  are  excused  by  the  court  and  can,  without  undue 
hardship,  return  to  the  Office  and  perform  at  least  4 
consecutive  hours  of  work. 

Section  4.  Procedures.  Employees  shall: 

a.  Submit  their  summons  to  appear  at  court,  sup- 
portive court  order,  or  subpoena  immediately  upon 
receiving  such  a  court  document; 

b.  Return  to  duty  or  request  annual  leave  or 
LWOP  if  appropriate  if  excused  or  released  by  the 
court; 

c.  Submit  written  evidence  of  their  attendance  at 
court  within  10  days  of  returning  to  work. 
Section  5.  Night  Shift  Employees.  Night  shift  em- 
ployees may  be  granted  court  leave  either  the  night 
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before  or  the  night  after  their  service  in  court.  As 
with  all  other  employees,  night  shift  employees  may 
not  be  excused  on  court  leave  for  more  work  shifts 
than  the  number  of  days  they  actually  serve  in  court, 
as  indicated  by  the  required  evidence  of  attendance. 
When  excused  on  the  night  prior  to  their  court  serv- 
ice, they  must  report  for  duty  on  the  night  of  the  last 
day  they  serve  in  court  during  a  week,  or  request  ap- 
proval to  be  excused  on  annual  leave  or  LWOP,  if  ap- 
propriate for  that  last  night. 

Section  6.  Court  Fees.  An  employee  is  not  entitled 
to  keep  any  fees  paid  by  the  court  to  serve  as  a  wit- 
ness or  juror,  such  fees  must  be  given  to  the  Disburs- 
ing Officer.  Expense  moneys  paid  by  a  court  to  an 
employee  for  jury  service  are  not  considered  court 
fees  and  may  be  kept  by  the  employee.  Amounts  re- 
ceived when  performing  jury  service  in  the  courts  of 
Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Charles,  Hartford, 
Howard,  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  St.  Mary's, 
and  Washington  Counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
are  considered  expenses,  and  may  be  kept  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

ARTICLE  XX 

LEAVE  WITHOUT  PAY 

Section  1.  Coverage.  All  employees  within  bargain- 
ing units  covered  by  this  Agreement. 

Section  2.  Mandatory  LWOP  (MWOP).  In  the  fol- 
lowing situations,  LWOP  requests  must  be  approved 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  LWOP  previously  ap- 
proved. 

a.  A  reservist  or  National  Guardsman  called  to 

active  duty  for  training  if  the  active  duty  exceeds 

his  available  days  of  military  leave.  The  employee 
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may  choose  to  use  his  available  annual  leave  or 
LWOP. 

b.  A  disabled  veteran  who  is  required  to  seek 
treatment  or  examination,  or  is  absent  from  duty 
in  connection  with  his  service-connected  disability, 
provided  he  furnishes  an  acceptable  medical  certifi- 
cate. 

c.  Adjudication  of  Office  of  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Program  Claims  (OWCP).  An  employee  who  is 
awaiting  adjudication  of  a  claim  filed  with  the 
OWCP  for  alleged  work  related  illness  or  an  injury 
on  the  job  or  who  is  receiving  temporary  total  dis- 
ability compensation  from  the  OWCP  is  eligible  for 
leave  without  pay  (SLWOP). 

d.  Disability  Retirement  Applications.  An  employ- 
ee who  is  awaiting  an  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment decision  on  his  application  for  disability  re- 
tirement will  be  granted  LWOP. 

e.  An  employee  will  be  granted  LWOP  for  mater- 
nity reasons  during  the  period  of  medically  certi- 
fied incapacitation. 

Section  3.  Personal  Emergencies.  Up  to  40  hours  of 
Leave  Without  Pay  may  be  granted  to  an  employee 
by  his  supervisor  during  a  leave  year  for  personal 
emergencies  other  than  illness.  Leave  may  be  granted 
only  when  an  employee's  annual  and  compensatory 
leave,  if  applicable,  is  exhausted.  The  leave  may  be 
disapproved  if  it  is  determined  that  office  workload 
demands  require  the  employee's  presence  on  the  job. 
Section  4.  Sick  Leave  Without  Pay  (SLWOP). 

a.  An  employee  may  be  granted  by  his  supervisor 
a  reasonable  amount  of  SLWOP  for  major  illnesses 
which  requires  hospitalization  and  subsequent  re- 
cuf>eration.  An  employee  must  submit  a  medical 
certificate  giving  prognosis  and  expected  date  of 
return  to  duty. 
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b.  An  employee  may  be  granted  by  his  supervisor 
up  to  80  hours  of  SLWOP  during  a  leave  year  for 
an  illness  which  does  not  require  hospitalization. 
The  leave  may  be  granted  only  when  an  employee's 
sick  leave  is  exhausted.  Requests  for  such  SLWOP 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  acceptable  medical  cer- 
tificate giving  a  diagnosis  and  showing  that  the  em- 
ployee was  incapacitated  for  duty. 
Se("Tion  5.  Other. 

a.  Special  Programs  of  Interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Up  to  1  year  of  LWOP  may  be  approved  for 
an  employee  to  serve  in  a  special  program  of  inter- 
est to  the  Government,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America),  or  with 
an  international  organization.  All  requests  which 
exceed  I  year  shall  be  referred  to  the  Director  of 
Human  Resources  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

b.  Education.  A  maximum  of  1  year  of  LWOP 
may  be  granted  to  an  employee  for  educational 
purposes,  provided  the  following  criteria  are  met: 

1.  The  employee  must  have  at  least  1  year  of 
service  in  the  Office. 

2.  The  employee's  record  for  the  previous  2 
years  must  be  fully  satisfactory. 

3.  The  education  must  be  directly  related  to 
the  employee's  career  goals  within  the  Office, 
and  completion  of  the  courses  should  prepare  the 
employee  for  more  effective  work  in  the  Office. 

4.  The  employee's  career  plans  must  be  reason- 
able and  relate  to  overall  Office  career  planning. 

5.  The  employee  signs  an  agreement  that  he 
will  return  to  his  position  in  the  Office  upon 
completion  of  the  period  of  LWOP. 

6.  The  work  needs  of  the  Office  permit. 
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All  requests  for  LWOP  for  educational  purposes 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Director,  Human  Re- 
sources in  advance  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

c.  Union  Business  (ULWOP).  A  union  representa- 
tive or  official  may  be  granted  a  reasonable  amount 
of  ULWOP  to  perform  his  official  union  duties.  It 
will  be  recorded  as  ULWOP. 

Section  (j.  Parental  Leave  (PL).  An  employee  who 
has  recently  become  a  parent  may  be  granted  up  to 
80  hours  of  LWOP,  in  a  calendar  year,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  child's  future  care.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  form  of  LWOP  having  been  re- 
quested and  approved.  Supervisors  may  require  ap- 
propriate evidence  when  parental  leave  is  requested. 
Section  7.  Procedures.  All  requests  for  LWOP 
(MWOP,  SLWOP,  ULWOP,  PL)  must  be  in  writing  and 
must  be  submitted  whenever  possible  at  least  1  work- 
day prior  to  the  date  for  which  LWOP  is  requested. 
Section  8.  Exception  for  Humanitarian  Reasons. 
Occasionally  situations  may  arise  whereupon  LWOP 
beyond  the  limits  set  above  is  appropriate.  Employees 
having  extreme  emergencies  and/or  hardship  situa- 
tions may  request  additional  LWOP,  not  otherwise 
authorized,  by  making  their  request  through  chan- 
nels to  the  Deputy  Public  Printer. 

Section  D.  Usaf>e  of  Multiple  Categories.  Granting 
LWOP  to  an  employee  under  any  one  of  the  catego- 
ries noted  above  should  not  preclude  granting  LWOP 
in  another  category.  For  example,  if  an  employee  has 
been  granted  40  hours  of  LWOP  for  a  personal  emer- 
gency, he  may  be  granted  LWOP  for  an  illness  re- 
quiring hospitalization  and  recuperation. 
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ARTICLK  XXI 

DETAILS 

Section  1.  Details  to  a  higher  paid  position  will  be 
used  only  when  necessary  services  cannot  reasonably 
be  obtained  by  other  means,  and  should  be  limited  to 
the  shortest  time. 

Section  2.  When  it  is  known  or  anticipated  that  a 
detail  to  a  higher  level  position  will  last  for  30  calen- 
dar days  or  more,  a  temporary  promotion  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Merit  Promotion 
Program. 

Section  3.  Procedures  for  all  other  details  will  be 
adhered  to  as  outlined  in  supplemental  agreements  or 
current  agreements  in  existence. 

ARTICLK  XXII 

PROMOTIONS 

The  parties  agree  that  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  after  new  promotion  regulations  are  published 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  they  will 
meet  to  negotiate  upon  promotion  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  bargaining  unit  employees. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  will  be  incorporat- 
ed into  this  Agreement  as  Article  XXII. 

ARTICLK  XXIII 

PKRFORMANCK  MANACKMKNT 

Section  1.  Introduction. 

a.  Employees  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
GPO  Instruction  (575.9,  Performance  Management 
System  and  GPO  Instruction  ()75.10,  Incentive 
Awards    and    Recognition    System    and    applicable 
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provisions  of  law,  rule  and  regulations.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Article  will  govern  in  the  event  there 
is    a    conflict    between    the    Instructions    and    the 
Agreement. 
Section  2.  Notification  of  Unions. 

a.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  do  not  delete  the 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  individual  exclusive 
representatives  of  their  particular  bargaining  units 
from  negotiating  the  impact  and  implementation  of 
critical  and  noncritical  elements  which  relate  only 
to  their  particular  bargaining  unit(s). 

b.  The  GPO  will  notify  the  individual  bargaining 
units  designated  representative  30  days  prior  to  im- 
plementing any  new  critical  elements  which  will 
have  an  impact  on  working  conditions  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit  employees.  The  Union  must  request  a 
meeting  within  15  days  of  receipt  of  the  notice  and 
submit  a  proposal  within  15  days. 

Section  3.  General. 

a.  The  employer  agrees  that  the  purpose  for  the 
Performance  Management  System  is  to  provide  job- 
related  and  objective  information  on  the  employees 
performance  to  the  employee,  to  increase  construc- 
tive communication  between  the  supervisor  and 
employee,  to  facilitate  the  proper  utilization  and 
equitable  treatment  of  employees. 

b.  All  performance  standards  implemented  by 
GPO  shall  be  fair  and  equitable  in  their  applica- 
tions. To  the  extent  feasible,  employees  will  be  pro- 
vided standards  against  which  performance  can  be 
measured,  which  are  reasonably  attainable,  and  at 
the  Fully  Successful  level,  surpassable. 

c.  Employees  will  be  provided  a  copy  of  their  Em- 
ployee Performance  Plan  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  beginning  of  the  appraisal  period.  Performance 
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plans  will  be  based  on  the  duty  requirements  of  the 
employee's  position. 

Section  4.  Employee  Participation  in  Formulation 
and  Application  of  Performance  Standards. 

a.  Employee  participation  in  the  development  of 
performance  plans  is  encouraged  and  supervisors 
are  urged  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  employee 
input.  However,  final  authority  for  establishment 
of  performance  plans  rests  with  management. 

(1)  Upon  written  request,  the  GPO  will  provide 
where  applicable  and  available,  the  factual  infor- 
mation from  the  previous  year  upon  which  new 
production  rate  fierformance  standards  are  based 
and  where  reasonably  available  and  applicable, 
the  GPO  will  identify  the  percentage  of  employ- 
ees who  are  performing  at  or  above  the  standard. 

(2)  When  an  employee  believes  that  the  per- 
formance plan  does  not  reflect  his  assigned 
duties,  he  may  meet  with  his  union  representa- 
tive. 

(3)  When  a  supervisor  is  seeking  input  from 
employee(s)  on  the  establishment  of  performance 
standards,  he  shall  afford  the  union  representa- 
tive designated  to  represent  those  employees  an 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Section  5.  Definitions. 

a.  Appraisal.  Appraisal  means  the  act  or  process 
of  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  performance  of  an 
employee  against  the  described  performance 
standard(s). 

b.  Appraisal  Period.  Appraisal  period  means 
period  of  time  established  by  Instruction  675.9  for 
which  an  employee's  performance  will  be  reviewed. 

c.  Appraisal  System.  Appraisal  system  means  the 
performance  appraisal  system  established  in  In- 
struction 675.9  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
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(GPO)  under  Subchapter  I  of  Chapter  43  of  Title  5, 
U.S.  Code  and  Subsection  B  of  Part  430  of  Title  5  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  This  system  re- 
quires of  GPO  management: 

(1)  Identification  of  critical  elements  and,  as 
applicable,  noncritical  elements; 

(2)  Establishment  of  performance  standards; 

(3)  Communication  of  elements  and  standards 
to  employees; 

(4)  Use  of  the  methods  and  procedures  set  forth 
in  Instruction  675.9  to  appraise  employees'  per- 
formance against  established  standards;  and 

(5)  Appropriate  use  of  appraisal  information  in 
the  making  of  personnel  decisions. 

The  terms  appraisal  system  and  performance  ap- 
praisal system  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  In- 
struction 675.9. 

d.  Appraising  Official.  Appraising  official  means 
the  person  who  evaluates  the  performance  of  an 
employee  against  the  performance  standard(s)  es- 
tablished for  the  employee's  positio.i.  Usually,  the 
appraising  official  is  the  employee's  immediate  su- 
pervisor. However,  when  circumstances  warrant, 
another  management  official  having  requisite  per- 
sonnel management  authority  may  be  the  apprais- 
ing official.  The  terms  appraising  official  and 
rating  official  have  the  same  meaning. 

e.  Critical  Element.  Critical  element  means  a 
component  of  a  position  consisting  of  one  or  more 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  contributes 
toward  accomplishing  organizational  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  which  is  of  such  importance  that  unac- 
ceptable performance  on  the  element  would  result 
in  unacceptable  performance  in  the  position. 

f.  Higher  Level  Review.  Higher  level  review 
means  the  process  of  examination  of  a  performance 
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plan,  decision,  action,  nomination  or  recommenda- 
tion made  under  the  GFO  Performance  Manage- 
ment Plan  by  an  official  at  a  higher  level  within 
the  GPO  organizational  structure  with  appropriate 
delegated  authority.  This  process  permits  the  re- 
viewing official  to  approve,  to  disapprove,  to  re- 
quire alteration  of,  to  change  the  matter  under 
review  or  to  take  such  other  action  as  might  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  GPO  Performance  Management 
Plan.  While  higher  level  reviews  are  normally  con- 
ducted by  an  individual,  the  Public  Printer  may  ap- 
point or  direct  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
fulfill  any  or  all  of  the  higher  level  review  responsi- 
bilities. 

g.  Noncritical  Element.  Noncritical  element 
means  a  component  of  an  employee's  position 
which  does  not  meet  the  definition  of  a  critical  ele- 
ment, but  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
written  appraisal. 

h.  Performance.  Performance  means  an  employ- 
ee's accomplishment  of  assigned  work  as  specified 
in  the  critical  and  noncritical  elements  of  the  em- 
ployee's position. 

i.  Performance  Appraisal  System.  The  terms  per- 
formance appraisal  system  and  appraisal  system 
have  the  same  meaning. 

j.  Performance  Award.  Performance  award  means 
a  performance-based  cash  payment  to  an  employee 
based  upon  the  employee's  rating  of  record.  A  per- 
formance award  does  not  increase  base  pay. 

k.  Performance  Award  Budget.  Performance 
award  budget  means  that  amount  of  money  allocat- 
ed by  the  GPO  for  distribution  as  performance 
awards  to  employees  covered  by  Instruction  (i75.9. 
The  Public  Printer  will  decide  annually,  based  on 
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budgetary  considerations,  the  performance  award 
percentage  amounts. 

1.  Performance  Management.  Performance  man- 
agement is  the  systematic  process  by  which  the 
GPO  integrates  performance,  pay  and  awards  with 
its  basic  management  functions  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  individual  and  organizational  effective- 
ness in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  mission  and  goals. 

m.  Performance  Management  Plan.  Performance 
management  plan  means  the  description  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  GPO  integrates  performance, 
pay  and  awards  systems  with  it.s  basic  management 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  improving  individual 
and  organizational  effectiveness  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  GPO  mission  and  goals.  This  plan  im- 
plements all  aspects  of  performance  management. 
Included  in  this  plan  are  systems  for: 

(1)  Making  performance  appraisals; 

(2)  Determining    and    granting    performance 
awards; 

(li)  Granting  Superior  Accomplishment  Awards; 

and 
(4)  Awarding  Quality  Step  Increases. 

n.  Performance  Plan.  Performance  plan  means 
the  aggregation  of  all  of  an  employee's  written  crit- 
ical and  noncritical  elements  and  performance 
standards. 

o.  Performance  Standards.  Performance  standard 
means  a  statement  of  the  expectations  and  require- 
ments established  by  management  for  a  critical  or 
noncritical  element  at  a  particular  rating  level.  A 
performance  standard  may  include,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to,  factors  such  as  quality,  quantity,  timeliness 
and  manner  of  performance. 
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p.  Progress  Review.  Progress  review  means  a 
review  of  the  employee's  progress  toward  achieving 
the  performance  standards  and  is  not  in  itself  a 
rating. 

q  Rating.  The  terms  ratings  and  summary  rating 
have  the  same  meaning. 

r.  Rating  of  Record.  Rating  of  record  means  the 
summary  rating  required  at  the  time  specified  in 
Instruction  675.9  or  for  special  circumstances,  at 
such  other  time  as  the  GPO  Performance  Manage- 
ment Plan  specifies. 

s.  Rating  Official.  The  term  rating  official  and 
appraising  official  have  the  same  meaning. 

t.  Reviewing  Official.  Reviewing  official  means 
the  individual  with  authority  to  review  and  ap- 
prove actions  under  the  GPO  Performance  Manage- 
ment Plan. 

u.  Summary  Rating.  Summary  rating  means  the 
written  record  of  the  appraisal  of  each  critical  and 
noncritical  element  and  the  assignment  of  a  sum- 
mary rating  level  as  specified  in  Chapter  III  of 
GPO  Instruction  675.9. 
Section  6.  Appraising  Employee  Performance. 

a.  The  standard  appraisal  period  will  be  October 
1  through  September  30. 

b.  The  minimum  appraisal  period  is  90  calendar 
days. 

(1)  An  employee  must  have  received  a  written 
performance  plan  and  must  have  served  in  his 
position  for  at  least  90  days  during  the  appraisal 
period  for  an  appraisal  to  be  given. 

(2)  If  these  requirements  are  not  met,  the  ap- 
praisal is  deferred  until  the  90-day  requirement 
is  met. 

c.  An  employee  is  appraised  on  each  individual 
element  in  his  performance  plan  and  the  individual 
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element  ratings  are  used  to  derive  the  summary 
rating.  GPO  Form  2970,  Employee  Performance 
Rating,  is  used  to  record  the  individual  element 
ratings  and  assign  an  overall  or  summary  rating. 

(1)  An  employee  must  be  appraised  on  each 
critical  and  noncritical  element  in  his  perform- 
ance plan. 

(2)  If  an  employee  has  had  insufficient  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  performance  on  an  individ- 
ual element,  that  element  cannot  be  rated.  In 
this  situation,  the  words  "unable  to  appraise"  are 
written  or  typed  in  the  space  preceding  or  follow- 
ing the  element  number.  This  element  is  not  con- 
sidered in  deriving  the  summary  rating. 

d.  Individual  elements  are  rated  as  follows. 

(1)  Outstanding  when  the  employee's  perform- 
ance consistently  and  significantly  exceeded  the 
standard  for  the  Fully  Successful  level.  If  a 
standard  is  written  for  the  Outstanding  level, 
then  the  element  is  rated  Outstanding  when  the 
employee's  performance  met  the  standard  for  the 
Outstanding  level. 

(2)  Fully  Successful  means  the  employees  per- 
formance met  the  written  standard  for  the  ele- 
ment. 

C'i)  Unacceptable  when  the  employee's  perform- 
ance failed  to  meet  the  standard  for  the  Fully 
Successful  level.  If  a  standard  is  written  for  the 
Unacceptable  level,  then  the  element  is  rated 
Unacceptable  when  the  employee's  performance 
met  the  standard  for  the  Unacceptable  level. 

e.  Summary  ratings  are  derived  as  follows. 

(1)  Level  5  or  Outsta.iding  when  all  individual 
elements  have  been  rated  as  Outstanding. 

(2)  Level  4  or  Excellent  when  one  or  more  criti- 
cal elements  have  been  rated  as  Outstanding  and 
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the    remaining    elements    have    been    rated    no 
lower  than  Fully  Successful. 

(3)  Level  3  or  Fully  Successful  when  all  critical 
elements  have  been  rated  as  Fully  Successful  and 
noncritical  elements  have  been  rated  no  lower 
than  Fully  Successful. 

(4)  Level  2  or  Marginal  when  all  critical  ele- 
ments have  been  rated  no  lower  than  Fully  Suc- 
cessful and  one  or  more  noncritical  elements 
have  been  rated  as  Unacceptable. 

(5)  Level  1  or  Unacceptable  when  one  or  more 
critical  elements  have  been  rated  as  Unaccept- 
able. 

f.  Individual  element  ratings  and  a  summary 
rating  are  entered  on  the  performance  appraisal 
form. 

g.  The  supervisor  will  meet  with  the  employee  to 
discuss  and  issue  the  performance  appraisal. 

(1)  The  supervisor  will  obtain  the  employee's 
signature  and  date  of  that  signature  on  the  ap- 
praisal form  and  will  give  the  employee  the  em- 
ployee's copy  of  the  appraisal  form. 

(2)  The  employee's  signature  does  not  indicate 
that  he  agrees  with  the  performance  appraisal. 
The  employee's  signature  indicates  only  that  the 
performance  appraisal  was  discussed  and  issued. 
If  the  employee  refuses  to  sign,  the  rating  official 
will  obtain  a  witness  to  sign  as  proof  that  the  em- 
ployee has  been  shown  his  appraisal. 

h.  An  employee  may  request  a  union  represent- 
ative to  be  present  at  a  meeting  with  his  supervisor 
when  the  employee  is  told  that  his  performance  will 
be  rated  as  less  than  Fully  Successful. 

i.  The  employee  may  grieve  the  application  of  the 
elements  and  standards  in  accordance  with  Article 
VII  of  this  Master  Agreement.  In  grievances  involv- 
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ing  performance  ratings,  the  first  step  grievance 
shall  be  filed  with  the  rating  official.  The  second 
step  official  shall  be  the  reviewing  official. 
Section  7.  Provisions  for  Employees  on  Detail  or 
Temporarily  Promoted. 

a.  Less  than  120  days  within  GPO.  The  apprais- 
ing official  will  obtain  information  from  the  super- 
visor to  whom  the  employee  has  been  detailed  and 
that  information  will  be  considered  in  appraising 
the  employee. 

b.  120  Days  or  More  within  GPO.  The  supervisor 
to  whom  the  employee  is  detailed  will  prepare  and 
issue  a  performance  plan.  The  performance  plan 
will  be  given  to  the  employee  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  later  than  30  calendar  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  detail  or  temporary  promotion.  An  ap- 
praisal will  be  prepared  for  the  detail  or  temporary 
promotion  and  the  appraisal  will  be  considered  in 
deriving  the  employee's  next  rating  of  record. 

c.  Details  outside  GPO.  The  appraising  official 
must  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  appraisal 
information  from  the  borrowing  organization  and 
that  information  will  be  considered  in  deriving  the 
employee's  next  rating  of  record. 

(1)  If  the  employee  has  served  in  his  position  in 
the  GPO  for  a  90-day  minimum  appraisal  period, 
the  employee  will  be  appraised  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  schedule.  The  appraiser  will 
consider  such  performance-related  information  as 
can  be  obtained  from  the  borrowing  organization. 

(2)  If  the  employee  has  not  served  in  his  posi- 
tion in  the  GPO  for  the  90-day  minimum  apprais- 
al period,  but  has  served  for  a  90  day  minimum 
appraisal  period  in  a  borrowing  agency,  the  ap- 
praiser must  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  prepare 
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a  rating  based  on  a  performance  plan  obtained 
from  the  borrowing  organization. 

(.'{)  If  the  appraiser  cannot  obtain  either  a  per- 
formance plan  or  pierformance  information  from 
a  borrowing  organization  in  order  to  appraise  the 
employee,  the  rating  will  be  deferred  for  90  days. 
The  employee  will  be  issued  a  performance  plan 
and  appraised  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period. 

(4)  If  the  employee  has  not  served  in  his  posi- 
tion in  the  GPO  for  a  90-day  minimum  period 
and  also  did  not  serve  in  a  borrowing  organiza- 
tion for  a  90-day  minimum  period,  the  rating  will 
be  deferred  for  90  days.  The  employee  will  be 
issued  a  performance  plan  and  appraised  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period. 
Section  8.  Time  Schedule  for  Ratings. 

a.  Normally  within  30  working  days  after  the  end 
of  the  standard  appraisal  period  all  appraising  offi- 
cials will  complete  GPO  Form  2970  for  their  em- 
ployees who  are  eligible  for  ratings  and  will  trans- 
mit these  forms  to  the  applicable  official  who  will 
conduct  higher  level  reviews  of  those  ratings.  Offi- 
cials who  are  conducting  higher  level  reviews  will 
complete  their  work  and  will  return  appraisals  to 
appraising  officials  either  approved  for  final  action 
or  not  approved  for  further  information,  correction 
or  other  authorized  action,  as  soon  as  possible. 

(1)  If  appraisals  are  returned  approved  for  final 
action,  supervisory  records  are  annotated,  as  re- 
quired, signatures  are  obtained  and  the  employ- 
ees are  given  their  copies  of  GPO  Form  2970. 
Performance  discussions  with  employees  are 
held. 

(2)  If  appraisals  are  not  approved  and  are  re- 
turned to  appraising  officials  for  further  work, 
appraising  officials  will  complete  the  additional 
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work  and  will  forward  the  appraisals  for  further 
higher  level  review  within  5  workdays  following 
their  receipt.  A  second  higher  level  review  will 
be  conducted,  and  the  appraisals  will  be  returned 
to  appraising  officials  within  5  working  days.  Fol- 
lowing the  second  higher  level  review,  the  official 
conducting  that  review  will  either  approve  the 
appraisal  or  will  make  such  changes  as  are  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  appraisal  into  conformity.  Ap- 
praising officials  will  then  issue  the  rating  to  the 
employee(s). 

b.  Employees  Not  Eligible  for  Rating.  When  an 
employee's  appraisal  has  been  deferred,  an  apprais- 
al must  be  completed  in  a  different  cycle.  The  time 
schedule  established  in  Section  8a,  above,  will  be 
followed  with  the  schedule  beginning  after  the  end 
of  the  period  of  deferral. 

c.  Finality  of  Ratings.  An  appraisal  does  not 
become  a  final  rating  of  record  until  it  has  been  ap- 
proved following  higher  ievel  of  review.  Only  final 
ratings  of  record  are  communicated  to  employees. 
For  that  reason,  an  employee  must  not  have  a 
rating  communicated  to  him  or  her  prior  to  its  af>- 
proval  by  the  reviewing  official. 

Section  9.  Transfer  and  Consideration  of  Rating. 

a.  When  an  employee  transfers  out  of  GPO  or 
moves  to  a  different  position  in  the  GPO  during  the 
appraisal  period,  a  summary  rating  must  be  pre- 
pared. 

(1)  If  a  GPO  employee  transfers  to  a  different 
agency  during  the  appraisal  period,  a  summary 
rating  is  prepared.  Additionally,  the  written  per- 
formance plan  upon  which  this  rating  is  based, 
along  with  the  ratings  of  record  which  are  3 
years  old  or  less,  are  transferred  to  the  gaining 
agency  in  the  Official  Personnel  Folder. 
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(2)  Similarly,  if  an  employee  of  another  agency 
transfers  to  GPO,  the  employee's  ratings  of 
record  are  transferred  to  GPO. 

(3)  The  summary  ratings  are  considered  in  de- 
riving the  next  annual  performance  rating. 

Section  10.  Performance-Based  Personnel  Actions. 

a.  After  completion  of  the  appraisal  cycle,  super- 
visors must  use  the  information  derived  from  the 
appraisals  to  determine  what  other  actions  are  re- 
quired or  are  appropriate. 

(1)  Awards  and  Recognition.  Supervisors  must, 
based  upon  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors, 
determine  what  performance  awards  they  will 
recommend.  Any  employee  earning  an  Outstand- 
ing annual  summary  rating  shall  be  given  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Recognition  for  Outstanding  Perform- 
ance signed  by  the  Public  Printer. 

(2)  Within-Grade  Increases  and  Promotions.  To 
be  eligible  for  promotion  or  a  within-grade  in- 
crease, an  employee  must  have  received  a  sum- 
mary rating  of  Fully  Successful  or  higher.  An 
employee  with  a  summary  rating  of  Marginal  or 
Unacceptable  cannot  be  promoted  or  granted  a 
within-grade  increase. 

(3)  Quality  Step  Increase.  A  Quality  Step  In- 
crease (QSI)  may  be  granted  only  to  GO  employ- 
ees and  only  when  the  performance  rating  re- 
flects a  summary  rating  of  Outstanding.  The  Cer- 
tificate is  signed  by  the  Public  Printer  and  pre- 
sented to  the  recipient  by  the  Public  Printer  or 
his  designee. 

(a)  Not  a  Performance  Award.  A  QSI  is  an  in- 
crease in  an  employee's  rate  of  basic  pay  in  the 
GG  position.  The  QSI  advances  the  employee's 
base  pay  to  the  next  higher  step  of  the  grade. 
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Because  of  this,  a  QSI   is  not  a  performance 
award,  as  defined  in  Section  5.j.  above. 

(b)  Provisions.   A  QSI  shall   not  be  granted 
when: 

(i)  The  employee  is  not  expected  to  remain 
in. the  same  position  or  in  a  similar  position 
at  the  same  grade  level  for  a  minimum  of  at 
least  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  increase, 
(ii)  The  employee  is  about  to  receive,  or 
has  received,  a  promotion  during  the  preced- 
ing 12  months,  selection  for  which  included 
consideration  of  the  same  period  of  perform- 
ance for  which  the  QSI  is  based. 

(iii)  The  employee  has  not  been  in  the 
same  position  continuously  for  the  preceding 
180  days. 

(4)  Assistance  in  improving  performance  shall 
be  provided  to  an  employee  whose  f)erformance 
was  rated  as  Marginal.  This  assistance  may  in- 
clude, as  applicable  to  the  particular  situation, 
counseling,  closer  supervision,  formal  and/or  on 
the  job  training. 

(5)  Action  Based  on  Unacceptable  Performance. 
At  any  time  an  employee's  performance  becomes 
Unacceptable  on  one  or  more  critical  elements, 
even  though  a  rating  has  not  been  issued,  the 
employee  shall  be  informed  of  the  performance 
standards  that  must  be  reached  in  order  to  be  re- 
tained and  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  acceptable  performance.  Such  rea- 
sonable opportunity  may  include,  as  applicable  to 
the  particular  situation,  counseling,  closer  super- 
vision, formal  and/or  on  the  job  training.  If  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  opportunity  period  the  em- 
ployee's performance  continues  to  be  unaccept- 
able, the  employee  shall  be  reassigned,  reduced 
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in  grade,  or  removed.  Reductions  in  grade  or  re- 
moval must  be  taken  in  accordance  with  5  C.F.R. 
Part  4.'i2  or  Part  752;  supervisors  shall  consult 
with  Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service  prior 
to  initiating  such  actions. 
Section  11.  Records. 

a.  The  supervisor  and  the  employee  each  receive 
copies  of  the  Employee  Performance  Plan  and  the 
Employee  Performance  Rating.  An  Employee  Per- 
formance File,  consisting  only  of  these  documents, 
separate  from  the  Official  Personnel  Folder,  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Employment  Branch.  Upon  re- 
quest, an  employee  may  review  his  Employee  Per- 
formance File  and  an  employee  may  designate  a 
representative,  in  writing,  to  review  his  Employee 
Performance  File.  Such  documents  are  maintained 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

b.  The  supervisor  maintains  records  necessary  to 
track  the  employee's  performance  during  the  ap- 
praisal period.  Records  may  be  retained  for  a  least 
GO  days  after  the  appraisal  to  which  they  apply  has 
been  issued.  Longer  retention  periods  are  author- 
ized when  the  records  become  part  of  a  grievance, 
adverse  action,  or  complaint  of  discrimination. 

c.  A  supervisor  will  notify  an  employee  when  he 
will  be  inserting  into  his  performance  records  any 
negative  information  concerning  the  employee's 
performance.  Only  performance  related  material 
may  be  entered  into  these  records.  The  employee 
will  initial  the  information  to  indicate  that  he  has 
seen  it.  His  initials  do  not  mean  agreement  with 
the  information.  If  an  employee  refuses  to  initial, 
the  supervisor  will  obtain  a  witness  to  initial  as 
proof  that  the  employee  has  been  shown  the  infor- 
mation.  An  employee  may  grieve  the  content  of 
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any  information  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  VII. 

Section  12.  Principles  for  Applying  Performance 
Standards. 

a.  In  administering  the  performance  manage- 
ment system,  the  GPO  will  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  and  applicable  provisions  of  supple- 
mental agreements. 

b.  Employee  performance  plans  identify  the  criti- 
cal and  noncritical  elements  of  the  employee's  posi- 
tion and  establish  the  level  of  performance  re- 
quired of  each  critical  and  noncritical  element. 

c.  Only  critical  and  noncritical  elements  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  in  ratmg  the  employees  on  the  Per- 
formance Appraisal. 

ARTICLE  XXIV 

WORKERS'  COMPENSATION 

Section  1.  Introduction.  The  purpose  of  this  Article 
is  to  inform  all  employees  of  the  rights,  benefits  and 
procedures  which  must  be  followed  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  (FECA).  The  provisions 
of  this  Article  will  be  governed  by  provisions  of  FECA 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  GPO  will  notify  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions 
(JCU)  of  the  applicable  changes  in  the  law  and  regu- 
lations and  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
the  impact  of  these  changes. 

The  FECA  provides  monetary  compensation,  medi- 
cal care  and  assistance  (attendant's  allowances),  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  0PM  retention  rights  to 
Federal  employees  who  sustain  disabling  injuries  in- 
cluding occupational  disease/illness  as  a  result  of 
their  employment  with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
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act  provides  also  for  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses 
and  for  compensation  benefits  to  qualified  survivors 
of  the  decedent  in  the  case  of  an  employment-related 
death. 

The  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Programs 
(OWCP),  Department  of  Labor  (DOL),  is  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  FECA.  Although,  the  com- 
pensation benefits  are  paid  from  a  governmentwide 
fund,  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  must  re- 
imburse DOL  for  all  moneys  paid.  The  Employee  Re- 
lations Branch  (ERB)  has  the  responsibility  for  fiscal 
budgeting  for  all  compensation  exp)enses. 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

a.  Traumatic  Injuries.  A  traumatic  injury  is  de- 
fined as  a  wound  or  other  condition  caused  by  ex- 
ternal forces  including  physical  stress  and  strain. 
The  injury  should  be  identifiable  as  to  time  and 
place  of  occurrence  and  a  member  or  function  of 
the  body  affected.  Further,  it  must  be  caused  by  a 
specific  event  or  incident  or  series  of  events  or  inci- 
dents within  a  single  work  shift. 

b.  Occupational  Disease/Illness.  An  occupational 
disease/ illness  is  defined  as  a  condition  produced 
by  systemic  infections,  continued  or  repeated  stress 
or  strain,  exposure  to  toxins,  poison  fumes,  noise 
etc.,  in  the  work  environment  over  a  longer  period 
of  time.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  disease/ illness,  the 
injury  must  be  caused  by  exposure  or  activities  on 
at  least  2  days. 

c.  Recurrences.  A  recurrence  of  an  injury  (either 
traumatic  or  occupational  disease/illness)  is  defined 
as  occurring  when  the  same  injury  causes  addition- 
al time  loss  from  the  job.  The  important  criterion 
here  is  that  there  is  no  single  event,  action  or  ap- 
parent reason  for  the  pain  except  the  previous 
injury. 
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d.  Causal  Relationship.  Causal  relationship  is  de- 
fined as  the  establishment  of  a  connection  between 
the  injury  and  the  condition  found  and  is  based  en- 
tirely on  medical  evidence  provided  by  physicians 
who  have  examined  and  treated  the  employee.  Vail- 
ure  of  the  treating  physician  to  adequately  discuss 
the  issue  of  causal  relationship  is  crucial  to  the  em- 
ployee's claim. 

(1)  Direct  Causation.  This  term  refers  to  situa- 
tion where  the  injury  or  factors  of  employment 
result  in  the  condition  claimed  through  a  natural 
and  unbroken  sequence. 

(2)  Afi^ravation.  Aggravation  is  defined  as  a 
pre-existing  condition  worsened,  either  temporar- 
ily or  permanently,  by  an  injury  arising  in  the 
course  of  employment. 

(3)  Acceleration.  An  employment  related  injury 
or  disease/ illness  may  hasten  the  development  of 
an  underlying  condition,  and  acceleration  is  said 
to  occur  when  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease 
does  not  account  for  the  speed  with  which  a  con- 
dition develops. 

(4)  Precipitation.  This  term  refers  to  a  latent 
condition  which  would  not  have  manifested  itself 
on  this  occasion  but  for  the  employment. 

e.  Continuation  of  Pay  (COP).  COP  is  commonly 
referred  to  in  GPO  as  Sick-Injured  Administrative 
Leave  (SIA).  COP  is  defined  as  the  continuation  of 
an  employee's  regular  pay  by  the  employing  agency 
with  no  charge  to  sick  or  annual  leave.  It  is  only 
given  in  traumatic  injury  cases  and  is  given  for  a 
maximum  of  4^  calendar  days,  including  weekends 
and  holidays.  In  order  to  qualify  for  COP,  the  em- 
ployee must  file  a  written  notice  of  the  claim  on  a 
Form  CA-1  within  :iO  days  of  the  date  of  injury. 
The  first  day  of  COP  must  be  taken  within  !)()  days 
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from  the  date  of  injury.  An  employee  has  90  days 
from  the  date  of  the  injury  to  begin  using  any  bal- 
ance of  the  full  45  calendar  days.  The  90-day  period 
begins  the  day  following  the  day  or  shift  of  injury. 
If  an  employee  is  reassigned  from  night  to  day  shift 
in  order  to  perform  light  duty,  the  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  COP  for  the  loss  of  night  differential.  How- 
ever, COP  days  must  be  continuous  if  the  COP  goes 
beyond  the  90  days.  Otherwise,  the  employee  loses 
all  remaining  COP  days,  but  is  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  for  lost  time.  If  an  employee  is  in- 
jured after  the  beginning  of  his  tour  of  duty  and 
time  is  lost,  the  date  of  injury  (DOI)  is  considered 
to  be  administrative  leave,  and  the  COP  would 
begin  the  next  day  the  employee  was  off  due  to  the 
injury.  However,  if  the  employee  was  injured  prior 
to  his  tour  of  duty  beginning  and  time  is  lost,  COP 
would  begin  on  the  DOI.  If  the  employee's  attend- 
ing physician  finds  that  the  employee  is  partially 
disabled  and  the  employee  refuses  suitable  work  of- 
fered by  the  agency,  then  COP  will  be  terminated. 
COP  must  also  be  terminated  if  the  employee  re- 
fuses to  respond  to  the  agency's  offer  of  suitable 
work  within  5  work  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  offer. 
The  agency  may  make  the  offer  of  suitable  employ- 
ment over  the  telephone  but  must  confirm  this 
offer  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible.  COP  will  be 
suspended  for  any  employee  who  refuses  to  submit 
to  or  obstructs  an  examination  required  by  OWCP. 
Any  COP  paid  or  payable  during  the  period  of  re- 
fusal is  forfeited.  COP  already  paid  during  this 
period  is  subject  to  recovery  by  the  agency.  An  em- 
ployee's election  of  annual  or  sick  leave  in  lieu  of 
COP  is  not  irrevocable.  However,  any  such  request 
must  be  made  within  1  year  of  the  date  the  leave 
was  used  or  the  date  of  OWCP's  approval  of  the 
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claim,  whichever  is  later.  In  order  to  convert  and 
restore  previously  used  leave,  the  emploving 
agency  must  be  provided  with  prima  facie  medical 
evidence  of  a  disabling  traumatic  injury  for  the 
period  in  question.  If  an  employee  used  his  own 
leave  and  subsequently  requests  COP,  the  employee 
must  provide  the  employing  agency  with  prima 
facie  medical  evidence  of  a  disabling  traumatic 
injury  within  10  work  days  after  making  the  re- 
quests or  risk  the  termination  of  COP  after  that  10- 
day  period. 

The  medical  evidence  submitted  by  the  employee 
must  indicate  that  the  employee  was  disabled  for 
the  job  held  at  the  time  of  the  injury  as  a  result  of 
an  injury  and  provide  the  specific  date  of  the 
injury.  If  an  employee  does  not  provide  medical  evi- 
dence of  disability  within  the  10-day  period,  com- 
pensation may  not  be  paid  during  the  4r)-day  COP 
period.  COP  may  be  reinstated  retroactively  once 
prima  facie  medical  evidence  of  disability  for  the 
period  is  received  by  the  employing  agency.  If  the 
supervisor  is  satisfied  that  the  employee  did  sus- 
tain a  disabling  traumatic  injury,  then  the  employ- 
ee's pay  may  be  continued.  The  decision  to  termi- 
nate COP  for  this  reason  rests  primarily  with  the 
official  superior  who  may  be  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances and  severity  of  the  injury  and  has  chosen 
not  to  terminate  COP  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  receipt 
of  the  prima  facie  medical  evidence.  COP  may  be 
terminated  where  the  injury  was  proximately 
caused  by  the  employee's  intoxication  by  alcohol  or 
illegal  drugs.  The  finding  that  the  injury  was 
caused  by  intoxication  or  illegal  drugs  must  be 
based  on  rationalized  medical  opinion  evidence  that 
the  effects  of  the  drug  use  proximately  caused  the 
injury.  If  OWCP  determines  that  these  conditions 
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were    not    met,    they    will    advise    the    employing 
agency  to  initiate  COP  on  a  retroactive  basis. 

f.  Temporary  Total  Disability.  A  temporary  total 
disability  is  defined  as  a  medically  certified  condi- 
tion which  renders  the  employee  totally  disabled  to 
perform  any  type  of  work  for  a  certain  period  of 
time. 

g.  Permanent  Total  Disability.  A  permanent  total 
disability  is  defined  as  a  medically  certified  condi- 
tion which  renders  the  employee  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  for  any  type  of  work. 

h.  Temporary  Partial  Disability.  A  temporary 
partial  disability  is  defined  as  a  medically  certified 
condition  which  prevents  the  employee  from  tempo- 
rarily performing  the  job  held  at  the  time  of  injury, 
but  does  not  preclude  the  employee  from  perform- 
ing light  duty  consistent  with  the  medical  restric- 
tions. 

i.  Light  Duty.  Light  duty  is  defined  as  work  or 
duties,  of  a  temporary  nature,  which  accommodates 
an  employee's  medical  condition. 

j.  Permanent  Partial  Disability.  A  permanent 
partial  disability  is  defined  as  a  medically  certified 
condition  which  prevents  the  employee  from  per- 
forming the  job  held  at  the  time  of  injury,  but  does 
not  preclude  the  employee  from  performing  in  an 
accommodating  position  consistent  with  the  medi- 
cal restrictions. 

k.  Accommodating  Position.  An  accommodating 
position  is  defined  as  a  position  which  accommo- 
dates all  medical  restrictions  placed  upon  an  em- 
ployee and  for  which  the  employee  qualifies. 

1.  Schedule  Awards.  A  schedule  award  is  defined 
as  compensation  provided  for  specified  periods  of 
time  for  the  permanent  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  cer- 
tain parts  and  functions  of  the  body.  Partial  loss  or 
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loss  of  use  of  these  parts  and  functions  is  compen- 
sated on  a  proportional  basis.  An  employee's  right 
to  work  does  not  preclude  his  entitlement  to  re- 
ceive a  schedule  award.  However,  he  may  not  re- 
ceive wage  loss  compensation  and  schedule  award 
benefits  for  the  same  injury  concurrently. 

m.  Attendant's  Allowance.  An  attendant's  allow- 
ance is  defined  as  a  supplemental  payment  of  up  to 
$500  per  month  for  employees  who  are  unable  to 
perform  essential  physical  needs,  e.g.,  feeding, 
bathing  or  dressing. 

n.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation is  defined  as  a  supplemental  benefit  to 
counteract  the  disabling  compensable  effects  of  any 
permanent  illness  or  injury  causally  related  to  Fed- 
eral employment.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  train- 
ing could  result  in  a  new  determination  of  wage- 
earning  capacity. 

o.  Compensation.  Compensation  is  defined  as  the 
monetary  allowance  payable  to  an  employee  or  his 
dependents  and  any  other  benefits  paid  from  the 
Employees'  Compensation  Fund.  However,  this 
does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  the  monthly  com- 
pensation payable  for  disability  or  death. 

p.  Physician.  Physician  is  defined  as  any  surgeon, 
podiatrist,  dentist,  clinical  psychologist,  optom- 
etrist, chiropractor  and  osteopathic  practitioner 
within  the  scope  of  their  practice  as  defined  by 
State  law.  The  term  "physician"  includes  chiro- 
practors only  to  the  extent  that  their  reimbursable 
services  are  limited  to  treatment  consisting  of 
manual  manipulation  of  the  spine  to  correct  a  sub- 
luxation as  demonstrated  by  X-rays  to  exist,  and 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

q.  Dependent.  Dependent  is  defined  as  either  a 
wife    or    husband    provided    the    individual    is    a 
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member  of  the  same  household  as  the  employee,  is 
receiving  regular  support  contributions  from  the 
employee  or  is  receiving  money  for  support  which 
has  been  Court  ordered;  an  unmarried  child  (in- 
cluding stepchildren,  adopted  children  and  posthu- 
mous children)  living  with  the  employee  or  receiv- 
ing regular  contributions  towards  his  support  who 
is  either  under  18  years  of  age  or  incapable  of  self- 
support  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability  at 
any  age;  and/or  a  parent,  brother,  sister,  grandpar- 
ent, or  grandchild  wholly  or  partially  dependent 
and  supported  by  the  employee.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  23  who  have  not  completed  4 
years  of  post  high  school  education  and  are  regular- 
ly pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  are  also  con- 
sidered as  dependents. 

Section  3.  Benefits.  Under  the  FECA,  an  employee 
sustaining  a  job-related  injury  or  suffering  from  an 
occupational  disease/ illness  is  entitled  to  certain  ben- 
efits. In  order  to  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits,  the 
injury  or  occupational  disease/ illness  must  have  hap- 
pened while  the  employee  was  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  If  the  injury  did  not  occur  on  the  agency's 
premises,  it  must  have  occurred  while  on  official  gov- 
ernment business.  An  employee  is  not  covered  while 
traveling  to  and  from  work  unless:  the  agency  pro- 
vides transportation;  he  is  required  to  travel  during  a 
curfew  or  an  emergency;  or  where  he  is  required  to 
use  his  vehicle  during  his  tour  of  duty.  However,  an 
employee  in  a  travel  status  for  official  Government 
business  is  covered  24  hours  a  day  for  all  reasonable 
incidents  during  his  temporary  duty  (TDY)  within  the 
city  limits.  An  employee  who  is  injured  while  assist- 
ing in  an  emergency  may  be  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  FECA. 
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a.  Medical  Benefits.  An  employee  whose  injury  or 
occupational  disease/illness  is  causally  related  to 
the  job  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  in- 
curred for  first  aid,  medical  treatment,  hospitaliza- 
tion and  physician's  fees,  as  well  as  for  any  drugs, 
appliances,  or  other  supplies  directed  for  use  by  a 
qualified  physician.  An  employee  is  entitled  to  the 
use  of  Federal  medical  facilities  and  physicians,  but 
may  elect  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  duly  quali- 
fied hospital  and  physician  of  his  choice.  These 
medical  benefits  do  not  include  any  payment  for 
preventive  treatment.  Once  an  employee  has  made 
the  initial  selection  of  his  physician,  approval  must 
be  obtained  by  OWCP  prior  to  changing  physicians. 
Emergency  treatment  does  not  constitute  election 
of  the  physician.  OWCP  will  not  pay  medical  ex- 
penses if  an  employee  fails  to  obtain  approval  prior 
to  changing  physicians.  Referrals  in  writing  to  an- 
other physician  do  not  constitute  a  change  in  physi- 
cians. Itemized  medical  bills  and  receipts  of  pay- 
ment are  required  in  order  to  be  reimbursed.  An 
employee  may  be  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $500  per 
month  for  pay  for  an  attendant  if  the  employee  is 
unable  to  perform  personally  essential  physical 
need,  e.g.,  feeding,  bathing  or  dressing  and  the  phy- 
sician recommends  that  an  attendant  is  required. 

b.  Transportation  Costs.  Employees  suffering 
from  a  job-related  injury  or  occupational  disease/ 
illness  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
medical  examination,  medical  or  hospital  treat- 
ment and  appliances  or  supplies. 

c.  Disability  Benefits.  If  an  employee  is  unable  to 
perform  any  duties  as  a  result  of  a  job-related 
injury  and  his  claim  has  been  accepted  by  the  DOL, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  elect  to  use  45  calendar  days 
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of  COP  or  to  use  his  own  sick  or  annual  leave.  If 
the  employee  is  unable  to  return  to  duty  to  per- 
form either  his  regular  duties  or  light  duty,  com- 
pensation for  the  wage  loss  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  of 
6()%  percent  with  no  dependents  or  75  percent  with 
dependents  until  he  has  recovered  either  partially 
or  totally.  Overtime  is  not  included  in  the  computa- 
tion of  compensation  benefits.  However,  pay  for 
night  differential,  hazardous  duty,  premium,  holi- 
day and  Sunday  are  included  in  the  computation  of 
compensation  benefits.  Salary  increases  taking 
effect  while  an  employee  is  receiving  compensation 
will  not  increase  the  employee's  compensation  ben- 
efits. Generally,  costs  of  living  increases  will  in- 
crease the  employee's  compensation  benefits.  The 
only  deductions  which  OWCP  will  take  from  an 
employee's  compensation  benefits  are  those  deduc- 
tions for  health  benefits  and  optional  life  insur- 
ance, if  applicable.  COP  is  not  considered  compen- 
sation and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  all  applicable  de- 
ductions. 

d.  Scheduled  Awards.  An  employee  who  sustains 
either  a  permanent  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  certain 
parts  and  functions  of  the  body  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation.  If  the  employee  sustains  only  a 
partial  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  these  parts  and  func- 
tions, he  is  compensated  on  a  proportional  basis. 
The  monetary  determination  is  based  on  the  degree 
of  loss. 

e.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  FECA  provides 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  permanently  disabled  employees  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  returning  to  gainful  employment 
consistent  with  their  physical,  emotional  and  edu- 
cational abilities.  However,  such  services  may  not 
be   provided   to   employees   whose   disabilities   are 
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temporary.  Failure  of  the  employee  receiving  reha- 
bilitation training  to  cooperate  or  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  obtain  reemployment  may  result  in  a 
reduction  or  termination  ^f  compensation  benefits 
by  OWCP. 

f.  Light  Duty  and  Accommodating  Positions.  If  an 
employee's  treating  physician  certifies  that  he  is 
unable  to  perform  the  full  range  of  his  duties  as  a 
result  of  a  job-related  injury  or  occupational  dis- 
ease/illness, but  is  able  to  perform  limited  duty  for 
a  specified  period,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  for  assignment  to  a  light  duty  position. 
The  Occupational  Health  Division  must  concur 
with  the  treating  physician's  certification.  If  the 
medical  documentation  indicates  that  restrictions 
are  permanent  in  nature,  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  for  an  accommodating  position. 

g.  E>eath  Benefits.  If  an  employee's  death  is  as  a 
result  of  a  job-related  injury  or  occupational  dis- 
ease/illness, the  employee's  family  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive monetary  benefits,  including  funeral  and 
burial  expenses  not-to-exceed  $800.  If  the  employee 
dies  away  from  his  duty  station  while  on  official 
Government  business,  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
deceased  to  the  place  of  burial  will  be  paid  in  full. 
Itemized  funeral  bills  must  be  submitted  in  order 
for  consideration  for  payment. 

h.  Survivor  Benefits.  In  accordance  with  the 
FECA,  any  dependent  of  a  Federal  employee  whose 
death  is  casually  related  to  employment  is  entitled 
to  benefits  in  the  form  of  compensation  payments 
in  addition  to  those  provided  under  death  benefits 
described  in  g  above. 

i.  Miscellaneous  Benefits.  An  employee  who  is  re- 
ceiving compensation  as  a  result  of  a  job-related 
injury  or  occupational  disease/illness  has  certain 
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rights  guaranteed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement (0PM).  These  include  qualification  for 
within-grade  increases  and  the  accrual  of  seniority 
and  reemployment  in  the  same  position  or  its 
equivalent,  provided  the  disability  is  overcome  and 
the  employee  returns  to  work  within  1  year  from 
the  beginning  of  compensation.  If  recovery  does  not 
occur  within  the  1  year  period,  the  employee  may 
request  assistance  from  0PM  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  the  GPO  is  encouraged  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  employee  whenever  possible.  The  GPO 
does  attempt  to  locate  gainful  employment  for  all 
employees  even  though  the  1  year  retention  right 
period  has  expired.  An  employee  receiving  compen- 
sation is  also  entitled  to  benefits  for  health  and  life 
insurance  provided  the  employee  is  qualified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  governing  these  ben- 
efits. OWCP  will  make  deductions  for  health  bene- 
fits coverage  for  both  the  employee  and  any  de- 
pendent of  the  deceased.  Basic  life  insurance  is  con- 
tinued at  no  cost  to  the  employee,  and  the  employ- 
ee may  be  entitled  to  continue  optional  life  insur- 
ance coverage. 

j.  Buy-Back  of  Leave.  An  employee  who  is  unable 
to  work  as  a  result  of  a  job-related  injury  or  occu- 
pational disease/illness  has  the  option  of  selecting 
to  use  either  his  sick  or  annual  leave  to  cover  his 
absence  or  electing  leave  without  pay  (LWOP)  and 
receiving  compensation  benefits.  If  an  employee 
elects  to  use  his  own  leave,  he  may  at  any  time 
change  his  election  to  LWOP  and  buy-back  the 
leave  used  or  any  portion  of  the  leave.  If  the  ab- 
sence is  due  to  a  job-related  injury,  the  employee 
has  the  additional  option  of  electing  to  use  either 
his  own  leave  or  COP.  If  he  elects  to  use  his  own 
leave,  he  may  at  any  time  change  his  election  and 
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buy-back  the  leave  used  or  any  portion  of  the  leave. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the  employee's  leave 
record  must  first  be  changed  to  indicate  the  first  45 
calendar  days  as  COP  and  can  only  buy-back  the 
leave  used  once  the  COP  period  has  expired.  An 
employee  may  buy  back  a  portion  of  the  leave  used 
in  5  day  increments  unless  the  total  balance  is  less 
than  a  week,  or  he  may  buy  back  the  entire 
amount. 

OWCP  must  approve  all  requests  to  buy-back 
leave.  An  employee  is  not  entitled  to  receive  both 
compensation  and  pay  for  leave  for  the  same  period 
of  time.  Additionally,  any  employee  who  accumu- 
lates 80  hours  of  LWOP  is  not  entitled  to  earn 
leave  for  that  pay  period.  This  is  repeated  for  each 
period  of  80  hours  of  LWOP  during  the  leave  year. 
The  Payroll  Section  has  the  responsibility  of  verify- 
ing all  buy-back  amounts  computed  by  OWCP. 

If  an  employee  receives  the  buy-back  amount  in 
the  same  calendar  year  in  which  he  used  the  leave, 
he  should  request  a  revised  Form  W-2  from  the 
Payroll  Section  for  tax  purposes.  If  the  buy-back 
amount   is   not   received    until    the   next   calendar 
year,  a  revised  Form  W-2  will  not  be  issued.  How- 
ever, the  employee  should  contact  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue    Service    concerning    taking    the     buy-back 
amount  as  a  deduction  from  his  taxes  for  the  year 
he  receives  the  buy-back  amount. 
Section  4.  Responsibilities.  To  ensure  that  employ- 
ees receive  all  of  the  benefits  entitled  them  under  the 
FECA,  the  employee,  the  supervisor  and  the  agency 
have  certain   responsibilities  with  which  each   must 
comply.  F^ailure  to  comply  could  result  in  the  employ- 
ee's claim  being  denied. 

a.  Employee  Responsibilities.  Any  employee  who 
sustains  a  job-related   injury  or  occupational  dis- 
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ease/illness  must  report  the  injury  or  occupational 
disease/ illness  immediately  to  the  supervisor; 
report  to  the  medical  section  for  examination  and 
treatment  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  claim  forms 
to  file  a  notice  or  claim;  complete  all  required 
forms  within  the  specified  time  period;  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  supervisor  directly  or  through  the 
Occupational  Health  Division  (OHD)  to  leave  the 
building  if  necessary;  notify  the  section  if  he  is  not 
able  to  work  as  a  result  of  the  injury  or  disease/ 
illness;  report  for  light  duty  when  released  by  the 
treating  physician  and  the  office  has  light  duty 
available;  report  to  the  OHD  upon  return  to  duty; 
ensure  that  all  required  medical  information  is  pro- 
vided to  justify  each  period  of  absence;  and,  if  nec- 
essary, make  the  request  to  buy-back  any  leave  he 
has  used.  Additionally,  an  employee  must  submit 
any  claim  for  a  job-related  injury  within  3  years  of 
the  date  of  the  injury  if  the  claim  is  to  be  accepted 
by  OWCP.  If  the  employee  is  unable  to  complete 
the  required  forms  himself,  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  the  forms  are  completed  by  someone 
else  or  that  the  agency  is  aware  of  the  situation  in 
order  to  ensure  the  forms  are  completed.  It  is  the 
employee's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  emer- 
gency address  information  on  his  SF-7B  is  kept 
current. 

b.  Supervisor's  Responsibilities.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  supervisor  of  an  employee  who  has 
sustained  either  a  job-related  injury  or  an  occupa- 
tional disease/ illness  to  complete  his  portions  of 
the  required  forms  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  em- 
ployee sustained  a  job  related  injury,  the  supervisor 
must  complete  an  accident  report,  GPO  Form  692, 
"Supervisor's  Report  of  Accident,"  within  the  allot- 
ted timeframe.  The  supervisor  must  make  every 
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effort  possible  to  ensure  the  employee  reports  to 
the  OHD  for  medical  examination  and  treatment. 
The  supervisor  must  ensure  that  any  employee  re- 
turning to  duty  has  been  released  by  the  treating 
physician  prior  to  allowing  the  employee  to  per- 
form any  duties.  If  the  employee  is  able  to  perform 
light  duty,  the  supervisor  will  make  every  effort  to 
locate  light  duty  for  the  employee  and  to  ensure 
that  any  light  duty  performed  is  in  compliance 
with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  him.  Once  the  su- 
pervisor becomes  aware  that  the  employee's  restric- 
tions will  be  permanent,  it  is  his  responsibility  to 
determine  if  the  position  can  be  restructured  to  ac- 
commodate the  employee  .s  physical  condition.  If  an 
employee  is  injured  to  the  extent  that  medical 
treatment  outside  of  GPO  is  required,  his  supervi- 
sor will  attempt  to  contact  the  emergency  address- 
ee stated  on  the  employee's  SF-7B  card. 

c.  Occupational  Health  Division's  Responsibil- 
ities. The  Occupational  Health  Division  (OHD)  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  employees  sustain- 
ing a  job-related  injury  or  suffering  from  an  occu- 
pational disease/illness  receive  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment  and  are  provided  the  appropri- 
ate forms  to  file  a  claim.  OHD  will  advise  an  em- 
ployee if  his  medical  condition  requires  medical 
treatment  outside  of  the  GPO.  OHD  will  notify  an 
employee's  supervisor  that  the  employee  has  been 
sent  for  emergency  medical  treatment  or  is  being 
sent  home. 

d.  Employee  Relations  Branch  's  Responsibilities. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Branch  (ERB)  to  ensure,  when  requested,  that  an 
employee  sustaining  a  job-related  injury  or  suffer- 
ing from  an  occupational  disease/ illness  is  made 
aware  of  his  rights  and  benefits  under  the  FECA.  It 
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is  the  responsibility  of  the  ERB  to  provide  the  re- 
quired forms  other  than  those  provided  by  OHD,  to 
assist  the  employee  in  completing  forms,  to  ensure 
that  the  forms  are  completed  accurately,  to  process 
the  forms  in  a  timely  manner,  to  ensure  that  the 
employee  is  aware  of  the  benefits  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, to  attempt  to  provide  light  duty  and/or  ac- 
commodating positions,  to  advise  OWCP  of  any  dis- 
crepancies in  the  case  or  the  required  paperwork 
and  to  administratively  control  all  cases  to  ensure 
that  all  required  actions  have  been  completed. 
Section  5.  Procedures.  Certain  procedures  must  be 
followed  by  all  parties  involved  in  order  for  the  em- 
ployee to  receive  all  entitlement  due  under  the 
FECA. 

a.  Forms.  The  following  procedures  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  submitting  the  required  forms  for  any  job- 
related  injury  or  occupational  disease/ illness. 

(1)  For  a  job-related  injury,  the  employee  must 
obtain  a  Form  CA-1,  "Federal  Employee's  Notice 
of  Traumatic  Injury  and  Claim  for  Continuation 
of  Pay."  If  the  employee  needs  medical  treat- 
ment, the  employee  must  obtain  a  Form  CA-16, 
"Authorization  for  Medical  Treatment,"  (if  re- 
quired) and  a  Form  CA-17,  "Duty  Status 
Report,"  from  the  OHD.  The  Form  CA-1  must 
normally  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  OHD 
within  2  working  days  of  the  DOI.  If  the  Form 
CA-1  is  not  completed  within  2  working  days  of 
the  injury,  the  employee  must  provide  a  written 
statement  either  on  the  form  or  on  an  additional 
sheet  explaining  the  reason  for  not  completing 
the  form  within  the  required  timeframe.  The 
Form  CA-16  and  Form  CA-17  must  normally  be 
completed  and  returned  within  2  days  of  the 
injury.  Failure  to  provide  a  completed  Form  CA- 
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16  or  CA-17  within  this  period  may  lead  to  a 
delay  in  the  processing  of  the  employee's  claim. 
(2)  For  an  occupational  disease/illness,  the  em- 
ployee must  obtain  and  complete  a  Form  CA-2, 
"Federal  Employee's  Notice  of  Occupational  Dis- 
ease and  Claim  for  Compensation,"  and  return 
the  form  to  the  OHD.  This  form  requires  that  a 
narrative  statement  be  provided  which  includes: 
(1)  the  employee's  statement;  (2)  the  supervisor's 
statement;  and  (3)  medical  statements.  If  there  is 
any  delay  in  excess  of  10  days  in  receiving  any  of 
the  statements,  the  available  information  will  be 
forwarded  to  OWCP.  If  an  employee  insists  that 
the  Form  CA-2  be  forwarded  without  the  state- 
ments, the  agency  will  do  so.  However,  OWCP 
cannot  make  a  determination  concerning  the  em- 
ployee's claim  until  all  of  the  statements  have 
been  received.  Any  employee  filing  a  Form  CA-2 
must  do  so  within  3  years  of  the  date  the  employ- 
ee first  becomes  aware  that  there  is  a  causal  re- 
lationship between  the  disease  and  his  employ- 
ment or  the  date  of  the  last  exposure  (whichever 
is  later). 

(3)  A  Form  CA-2a,  "Notice  of  Employee's  Re- 
currence of  Disability  and  Claim  for  Compensa- 
tion," must  be  completed  for  any  recurrences  of 
either  a  job-related  injury  or  occupational  dis- 
ease/illness. There  is  no  time  limit  for  filing  for  a 
recurrence  provided  the  original  claim  was  filed 
within  the  3  years  of  the  date  of  the  injury.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  the  employee's  advantage  to  file  the 
Form  CA-2a  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(4)  All  compensable  medical  bills  and  receipts 
for  prescriptions  must  be  submitted  to  the  ERB. 
They  will  be  forwarded  to  OWCP.  OWCP  re- 
quires that  all  physician's  expenses  be  submitted 
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on  a  Form  HCFA-1500.  "Health  Insurance  Claim 
Form,"  if  OWCP  is  to  pay  the  bill.  Prescription 
receipts  must  include  the  name  of  the  prescrip- 
tion and  the  amount.  If  an  employee  pays  person- 
ally for  any  medical  expenses  which  are  due  to 
either  a  job-related  injury  or  occupational  dis- 
ease/illness, he  must  submit  a  copy  of  the  proof 
of  payment  and  an  itemized  medical  bill  showing 
the  amount  paid  to  the  ERB.  If  an  employee  pays 
for  any  medical  expenses  resulting  from  a  job-re- 
lated injury  or  occupational  disease/illness,  he  is 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  OWCP  once  his 
claim  has  been  accepted. 

(5)  The  Form  CA-17  should  be  obtained  from 
the  OHD  and  completed  and  returned  normally 
within  2  days.  A  Form  CA-17  must  be  completed 
every  2  weeks  unless  the  treating  physician  has 
stated  the  employee's  total  or  partial  disability 
will  be  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Once  the 
period  of  disability  has  expired,  the  employee 
must  submit  a  new  Form  CA-17  normally  within 
2  days  of  any  new  period  of  disability.  Failure  to 
do  this  may  lead  to  a  delay  in  the  processing  of 
an  employee's  claim. 

(6)  The  Form  CA-7,  "Claim  for  Compensation 
on  Account  of  Traumatic  Injury,"  and  the  Form 
CA-20,  "Attending  Physician's  Report,"  must  be 
filed  in  order  for  the  employee  to  obtain  compen- 
sation benefits  once  the  employee  is  in  a  LWOP 
status.  These  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ERB  and  must  be  completed.  Normally  the  Form 
CA-7  must  be  returned  within  1  week. 

(7)  The  Form  CA-8,  "Claim  for  Continuing 
Compensation  on  Account  of  Disability,"  and  the 
Form  CA-20a,  "Attending  Physician's  Report," 
must  be  completed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
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time  period  listed  on  the  Form  CA-7.  Once  the 
employee  is  placed  on  OWCP's  automatic  pay- 
ment rolls,  the  Form  CA-8  will  no  longer  be 
needed  to  be  completed. 

(«)  The  Form  CA-3,  "Report  of  Termination  of 
Disability,"  will  be  completed  by  the  supervisor 
and  submitted  to  the  ERB  immediately  upon  the 
employee's  return  to  duty  from  a  job-related 
injury  or  occupational  disease/illness. 

(9)  The  Form  CA-7  and  Form  CA-20  must  be 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  ERB  if  an  em- 
ployee wishes  to  file  for  a  schedule  award.  On  the 
form,  the  physician  should  state  the  percentage 
of  disability  the  employee  suffered, 
b.  Procedures  for  Employees  to  follow  for  job-re- 
lated injuries  and/or  occupational  disease/illness. 

(1)  The  employee  must  immediately  report  any 
injury,  no  matter  how  minor,  or  any  suspected 
occupational  disease/illness  to  the  supervisor  and 
report  immediately  to  the  OHD  for  medical  ex- 
amination and/or  treatment  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  forms  to  report  the  injury  or  occupa- 
tional disease/illness. 

(2)  Complete  the  required  forms  within  the  al- 
lotted time  frames  and  forward  to  the  appropri- 
ate office. 

(3)  Obtain  permission  from  the  supervisor  prior 
to  leaving  the  building  for  medical  treatment 
unless  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  injury  pre- 
cludes the  employee  from  contacting  the  supervi- 
sor. In  emergency  situations,  the  OHD  will  make 
the  notification  to  the  supervisor. 

(4)  Keep  the  supervisor  informed  of  the  status 
of  his  medical  condition  and  expected  return  to 
duty  if  he  is  unable  to  return  to  duty,  and  ensure 
the  Form  CA-17  and  other  appropriate  forms  are 
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completed    and    submitted    within    the    allotted 
timeframes. 

(5)  If  the  employee  is  disabled  for  more  than  45 
calendar  days,  he  must  file  a  Form  CA-7  in  order 
to  obtain  compensation  benefits  from  OWCP.  If 
the  employee  is  aware  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
return  to  duty  by  the  expiration  of  the  45  calen- 
dar days  of  COP,  he  must  notify  either  his  super- 
visor or  the  ERB.  An  employee  suffering  from  an 
occupational  disease/illness  is  not  entitled  to 
COP.  Therefore,  he  should  file  a  Form  CA-7  as 
soon  as  any  time  is  lost  due  to  the  disease/ill- 
ness It  is  to  the  employee's  benefit  to  complete 
and  return  the  Form  CA-7  as  soon  as  possible  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  his  claim. 

(6)  The  employee  is  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  all  required  forms  and  medical  information 
required  by  OWCP  are  provided.  This  informa- 
tion will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury  or  occupational  disease/illness. 

(7)  If  the  employee  is  released  for  full  or  light 
duty  by  his  treating  physician,  he  must  report  for 
duty  immediately. 

(8)  Upon  the  employee's  return,  he  must  report 
to  the  OHD  and  provide  OHD  with  a  copy  of  the 
physician's  authorization  to  return  to  either  full 
or  light  duty. 

(9)  Immediately  inform  the  supervisor  of  any 
recurrence  or  problems  associated  with  the 
injury. 

(10)  If  the  employee  has  used  any  of  his  annual 
or  sick  leave  as  a  result  of  the  injury,  and  wishes 
to  buy-back  the  entire  amount  of  leave  he  used 
or  any  portion  thereof,  it  is  his  responsibility  to 
report  to  the  ERB  to  obtain  and  complete  the 
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Form  CA-7   requesting  the  leave  buy-back,   in- 
cluding the  specific  dates  he  wishes  to  buy  back. 

c.  Procedures  for  supervisors  to  follow  for  on-the- 
job  injuries  and/or  occupational  disease/illness. 

(1)  Ensure  that  all  employees  who  have  sus- 
tained a  job-related  injury  report  to  the  OHD  for 
medical  examination  and  treatment  and  to 
obtain  a  Form  CA-1  and  any  other  required 
form. 

(2)  Complete  the  supervisor's  portion  of  the 
Form  CA-1,  providing  the  employee  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  notification,  and  return  the  completed 
Form  CA-1  to  the  OHD. 

(3)  Immediately  complete  GPO  Form  692  and 
forward  it  to  the  Safety  Office. 

(4)  Controvert  any  claim  that  the  supervisor 
has  reason  to  believe  should  not  be  allowed,  stat- 
ing the  reasons  on  either  the  Form  CA-1  or  an 
attached  sheet.  In  this  instance,  the  supervisor 
will  inform  the  employee  of  his  decision  to  con- 
trovert his  claim. 

(5)  Complete  any  other  required  forms  pertain- 
ing to  the  injury  within  allotted  timeframes. 

(6)  Before  allowing  an  employee  to  begin  work, 
ensure  the  employee  reports  to  the  OHD  upon 
his  return  to  duty  and  has  been  released  to  per- 
form either  his  full  or  light  duties. 

(7)  Ensure  that  the  employee  performs  only 
those  duties  which  he  is  medically  authorized  to 
perform  if  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon 
him. 

(8)  Immediately  complete  the  Form  CA-3  upon 
the  employee's  return  to  duty  and  forward  it  to 
the  ERB. 

d.  Procedures  for  OHD  to  follow  for  a  job-related 
injury  or  occupational  disease/ illness. 
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(1)  Provide  the  appropriate  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment  for  any  injured  employee. 

(2)  Provide  the  employee  with  a  Form  CA-1 
and  Form  CA-16,  "Authorization  for  Medical 
Treatment,"  if  required  and  the  Form  CA-17. 

(3)  Make  the  medical  determination  if  emer- 
gency treatment  is  required  and  ensure  that  the 
supervisor  is  notified  if  the  employee  is  unable  to 
notify  the  supervisor  p>ersonally. 

(4)  Ensure  that  the  employee  has  been  released 
by  his  treating  physician  to  perform  either  his 
full  range  of  duties  or  light  duties. 

(5)  Ensure  all  paperwork  involving  the  injury 
are  forwarded  to  the  ERB  for  processing. 

(6)  Refer  any  questions  concerning  employee's 
rights  under  OWCP  to  the  ERB. 

(7)  Concur  on  any  authorization  from  the  treat- 
ing physician  for  the  employee  to  return  to  duty 
prior  to  the  employee  beginning  to  perform  any 
duties. 

(8)  Make  a  determination  on  the  employee's 
ability  to  perform  any  light  duty  or  an  accommo- 
dating position  prior  to  the  employee  being  de- 
tailed into  the  position. 

e.  Procedures  for  ERB  to  follow  for  a  job-related 
injury  or  occupational  disease/ illness. 

(1)  Review  all  required  forms  concerning  the 
injury  prior  to  forwarding  the  forms  to  OWCP 
for  processing.  Forward  any  forms  needing  addi- 
tional information  to  the  appropriate  person  or 
office  immediately.  All  information  concerning 
the  injury  must  be  forwarded  in  a  timely  fashion 
to  OWCP. 

(2)  Provide  advice  and  assistance  in  completing 
all  required  forms  to  any  employee  sustaining  a 
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job-related  injury.  Upon  request,  provide  advice 
and  assistance  to  a  family  member. 

(3)  Advise  all  employees  who  have  sustained  a 
job-related  injury  of  their  rights  and  benefits 
under  FECA. 

(4)  Administratively  control  the  case  concern- 
ing each  employee's  injury  to  ensure  that  all  re- 
quired actions  have  been  completed. 

(5)  When  the  ERB  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
the  employee  may  not  be  able  to  return  to  duty 
at  the  expiration  of  the  45  calendar  days  of  COP, 
the  ERB  will  provide  the  employee  or  his  repre- 
sentative with  the  Form  CA-7  and  Form  CA-8 
providing  any  assistance  in  its  completion.  After 
an  employee  has  been  on  COP  for  30  days,  the 
ERB  will  provide  the  employee  with  a  Form  CA- 
7.  If  the  employee  has  not  returned  to  duty  after 
40  days  of  COP,  the  ERB  will  forward  the  Form 
CA-7    and    any    medical    evidence    received    to 
OWCP.  If  the  Form  CA-7  has  not  been  returned 
by  the  employee  after  the  employee  has  been  on 
COP  for  40  days,  the  ERB  will  telephone  the  em- 
ployee and  request  immediate  submission  of  the 
form.  If  the  employee  has  not  returned  to  duty 
and  is  not  expected  to  return  to  duty  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  period  set  forth  in  the  Form 
CA-7,  10  days  before  the  period  covered  on  the 
Form  CA-7  the  ERB  will  send  the  employee  a 
Form  CA-8.  The  Form  CA-20a  attached  to  the 
Form  CA-8  must  be  completed  by  the  treating 
physician  and  returned  to  the  ERB.  When  it  is 
readily  apparent  from  the  available  medical  in- 
formation that  an  employee  will  not  return  to 
duty  within  45  calendar  days  upon  submission  of 
all   applicable   forms,  the  GPO  will  submit  his 
claim  to  OWCP  for  processing. 
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(6)  If  the  employee  elects  to  buy-back  leave  for 
either  annual  or  sick  leave  he  used  due  to  either 
a  job-related  injury  or  an  occupational  disease/ 
illness,  he  must  contact  the  ERB  and  obtain  a 
Form  CA-7  requesting  the  period  of  time  he 
wishes  to  buy-back  the  leave.  OWCP  will  advise 
the  employee  in  writing  of  the  approval  to  buy- 
back  leave.  An  employee  electing  to  buy-back 
leave  must  elect  either  to  have  OWCP  send  the 
money  the  employee  would  have  received  directly 
to  him  and  then  forward  it  to  the  GPO  or  have 
the  check  forwarded  directly  to  GPO.  However, 
as  OWCP  does  not  pay  100%  of  the  employee's 
salary,  the  employee  must  compensate  the 
agency  for  the  difference  between  the  money  re- 
ceived and  the  money  the  agency  paid  the  em- 
ployee while  he  was  on  leave.  Arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  Payroll  Section  to  reimburse 
the  GPO.  Once  the  ERB  has  been  advised  by 
either  the  Payroll  Section  or  the  employee  that 
there  is  or  may  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  buy-back 
amount,  the  ERB  will  notify  OWCP  in  writing 
immediately. 
Section  6.  Controversions. 

a.  The  supervisor  may  controvert  (oppose  or  chal- 
lenge) a  claim  for  COP  at  any  time.  OWCP  has  sole 
responsibility  for  making  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  controversion  is  sustained.  Even 
though  a  supervisor  may  controvert  a  claim,  the 
GPO  must  continue  the  employee's  regular  pay 
unless  at  least  one  of  the  conditions  set  forth  below 
applies.  If  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  below  ap- 
plies, the  agency  shall  controvert  the  claim  and  ter- 
minate the  employee's  pay. 

1.  The  disability  is  a  result  of  an  occupational 
disease  or  illness. 
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2.  The  employee  is  excluded  by  coverage  under 
5U.S.C.  8101(1)  (B)  or  (E). 

3.  The  employee  is  neither  a  citizen  nor  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  the  Canal 
Zone. 

4.  The  injury  occurred  off  the  employing  agen- 
cy's premises  and  the  employee  was  not  engaged 
in  official  "off-premises"  duties; 

5.  The  employee  caused  the  injury  by  his  will- 
ful misconduct,  or  intended  to  bring  about  his 
injury  or  death  or  that  of  another  person,  or  the 
employee's  intoxication  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury. 

6.  The  injury  was  not  reported  on  a  form  ap- 
proved by  OWCP  within  30  calendar  days  follow- 
ing the  injury. 

7.  Work  stoppage  first  occurred  6  months  or 
more  following  the  injury; 

8.  The  employee  initially  reported  the  injury 
after  employment  was  terminated. 

9.  The  employee  is  enrolled  in  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  Peace  Corps,  Job  Corps,  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  work  study  program,  or  other  group 
covered  by  special  legislation. 

b.  If  the  claim  is  controverted  based  solely  on  a 
dispute  such  as  whether  the  employee  was  in  per- 
formance of  his  duties  at  the  time  of  injury,  and 
not  on  one  of  the  above  listed  reasons,  the  employ- 
ee's COP  will  continue  until  OWCP  has  upheld  the 
GPO's  controversion.  Controversion  of  an  employ- 
ee's claim  for  COP  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  will  not  be  entitled  to  other  benefits  under  the 
FECA.  If  the  OWCP  overturns  the  supervisor's  con- 
troversion, the  employee  will  not  suffer  any  loss  of 
pay  and  leave  of  the  COP  period. 
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c.  Once  COP  has  begun,  it  shall  be  terminated 
when  one  of  the  following  events  occurs. 

1.  The  agency  receives  medical  information 
from  the  treating  physician  stating  that  the  em- 
ployee is  no  longer  disabled  for  regular  work  or 
an  employee  is  partially  recovered  and  has  re- 
turned to  light  duty  with  no  pay  loss;  or  the  em- 
ployee has  refused  an  acceptable  offer  of  light 
duty. 

2.  The  agency  receives  notice  from  OWCP  that 
pay  should  be  terminated;  or 

3.  The  expiration  of  45  calendar  days. 

d.  If  an  employee  is  scheduled  to  be  separated 
and  reports  a  traumatic  injury  on  or  before  the  sep- 
aration date,  he  will  be  entitled  to  COP  up  to  the 
date  of  termination  and  to  compensation  thereaf- 
ter. 

Section  7.  Medical  Determinations.  Any  employee 
who  has  been  disabled  for  work  due  to  a  job-related 
injury  or  occupational  disease/illness  may  be  referred 
to  an  independent  physician  by  OWCP  for  another 
medical  opinion  of  the  employee's  ability  to  perform 
either  his  full  range  of  duties  or  light  duty.  The  GPO 
may  also  refer  disabled  employees  if  the  agency  has  a 
position  for  which  it  feels  the  employee  can  perform 
and  which  meets  the  criteria  of  a  suitable  position 
offer. 

Section  8.  Suitable  Position  Offer.  Any  offer  for  an 
accommodating  position  must  be  approved  by  OWCP. 
In  order  to  be  considered  suitable,  the  position  of- 
fered must  be  one  for  which  the  employee  qualifies, 
which  would  not  have  any  adverse  effect  upon  the 
employee's  medical  condition  and  which  is  located 
within  the  employee's  commuting  area.  If  an  employ- 
ee refuses  a  position  deemed  suitable  by  OWCP,  the 
agency  will  notify  OWCP  and  the  employee's  eligibil- 
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ity  for  receiving  compensation  benefits  will  be  termi- 
nated. 

Section  9.  Third  Party  Claims.  An  injury  may  be 
caused  by  a  person  or  object  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  that  a  party  other  than  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  legally  liable  to  pay  the  damages.  In  these 
instances,  the  injured  employee  may  file  a  legal  claim 
against  the  third  party.  While  the  claim  is  being  de- 
cided, OWCP  will  provide  the  full  range  of  medical 
and  compensation  benefits  authorized  by  FECA.  In 
the  event  of  recovery  from  the  third  party,  the  em- 
ployee must  first  pay  outstanding  legal  fees  and  costs, 
and  then  may  retain  20  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
maining. The  Government  has  the  right  to  recover 
all,  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  COP,  medical  and 
compensation  payments  made  to  the  time  of  the  set- 
tlement. 

Section  10.  Appeals.  Any  employee  whose  claim 
has  been  denied  is  entitled  to  file  an  appeal  and  to 
have  a  hearing  before  the  Employee's  Compensation 
Appeals  Board.  An  employee  may  have  a  representa- 
tive of  his  choice  at  the  hearing.  If  he  chooses  an  at- 
torney, the  OWCP  has  the  responsibility  of  approving 
all  attorney  fees.  This  is  to  ensure  that  all  employees 
are  charged  a  reasonable  amount  for  representation. 
Any  employee  whose  claim  has  been  denied  by 
OWCP  will  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  denial  decision 
and  all  pertinent  information  required  to  file  an 
appeal. 
Section  11.  Penalties.  The  FECA  provides  that: 

a.  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  statement  to 
obtain  benefits  under  the  FECA  or  who  accepts 
compensation  payments  to  which  he  is  not  entitled 
is  subject  to  a  fine  of  no  more  than  $2,000  or 
imprisonment  for  no  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
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b.  Any  person  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  reports  in  connection  with  an  injury  who 
willfully  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  do  so;  know- 
ingly files  a  false  report;  induces,  compels,  or  di- 
rects an  injured  employee  to  forego  filing  a  claim; 
or  willfully  retains  any  notice,  report,  or  paper  re- 
quired in  connection  with  an  injury,  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  no  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  no 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  12.  Transportation  of  Employees.  The  GPO 
will  arrange  or  provide  for  transportation  to  the 
nearest  hospital  or  appropriate  medical  facility  for 
employees  who  are  injured  or  become  ill  as  a  result 
of  an  accident,  occupational  disease,  or  illness  as  a 
result  of  their  employment  with  the  GPO.  OHD  will 
attempt  to  contact  the  emergency  addressee  designat- 
ed by  the  employee  on  his  7B  card  to  inform  them  of 
the  employee's  condition  and  where  he  is  being  treat- 
ed. 

a.  When  OHD  determines  that  the  injury  or  ill- 
ness requires  emergency  medical  treatment,  they 
will  contact  the  area  Fire  and  Rescue  Squad  for  an 
ambulance  to  transport  the  employee  to  a  hospital. 
After  the  employee  has  been  released  from  the 
hospital,  he  should  call  the  taxi  company  contracted 
by  the  GPO  to  provide  transportation  back  to  GPO. 

b.  If  OHD  determines  that  the  illness  or  injury 
resulting  from  GPO  employment  does  not  require 
emergency  transportation,  but  that  the  employee 
should  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  GPO  will  provide  ap- 
propriate transportation. 

c.  If  OHD  determines  that  an  employee  is  too  ill 
to  perform  his  duties,  any  of  the  following  proce- 
dures may  be  used. 

1.  OHD  will  attempt  to  contact  the  emergency 
addressee  on  the  employee's  7B  card  to  deter- 
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mine  if  someone  can  come  to  take  the  employee 
home. 

2.  If  the  employee  is  not  too  ill  and  is  in  a  car- 
pool,  or  has  someone  to  take  him  home  at  the 
end  of  his  tour  of  duty,  the  employee  may  remain 
in  the  OHD. 

3.  The  employee's  supervisor  may  seek  a  volun- 
teer to  transport  the  employee  to  his  home.  The 
volunteer  will  be  placed  on  administrative  leave 
for  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  transport  the 
employee  home  and,  if  practical,  return  to  work. 

4.  The  employee's  supervisor  will  contact  a  taxi 
company.  The  employee  can  borrow  from  the 
transportation  fund  the  amount  necessary. 

d.  An  employee  may  receive  from  the  transporta- 
tion fund,  established  by  the  GPO  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, a  loan  to  cover  transportation  costs  to  his 
home  or  medical  facility  of  his  choice.  The  loan 
must  be  repaid.  The  funds  will  be  available  at  the 
main  guard  station. 

ARTICLE  XXV 

SAFETY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  GPO  considers  employee  safety  a 
matter  of  first  importance  and  agrees  to  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  working  environment  for  its  em- 
ployees. The  GPO  agrees  to  properly  safeguard  ma- 
chines and  hazardous  operations.  The  GPO  agrees  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  which  is  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  29  U.S.C.  655  (sometimes 
knowns  as  the  Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970).  Employees  agree  to  follow 
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established   safe   working   procedures   and   use   safe- 
guards provided  for  their  protection. 

(b)  Further,  the  GPO  will  furnish  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary work  area,  commensurate  with  the  work  process 
involved. 

Section  2.  The  GPO  agrees  to  periodically  monitor 
the  working  environment  with  approved  instrumen- 
tation, operated  by  qualified  personnel,  designed  to 
detect  and  measure  noise  or  other  substances,  which 
are  potentially  hazardous  to  employees.  Results  of 
surveys  will  be  made  available  to  the  unions. 

(a)  Where  excessive  limits  or  tolerances  of  haz- 
ardous substances  or  noise  are  detected,  feasible  en- 
gineering controls  will  be  utilized  to  reduce  the 
hazards  to  acceptable  levels.  In  the  event  such  con- 
trols fail  to  reduce  the  hazards,  personal  protective 
equipment,  including  eye,  ear  and  face  protection, 
respiratory  protection,  foot  and  head  protection, 
will  be  provided  as  required  at  no  expense  to  the 
employee. 

(b;  Administrative  controls  will  be  used  to  protect 
employees  that  cannot  be  safeguarded  through 
either  of  the  above  methods. 

Section  3.  (a)  When  an  employee  reasonably  be- 
lieves that  equipment  he  is  operating  or  his  working 
environment  is  so  unsafe  that  it  will  result  in  bodily 
injury,  he  can  request  the  supervisor  either  to  stop 
the  operation  of  that  equipment  or  permit  him  to  dis- 
continue working  in  that  environment  until  the 
Safety  Officer,  day,  or  his  designee,  nights,  is  called 
to  evaluate  the  potential  hazard  and  make  a  decision. 
The  decision  of  the  Safety  Officer  will  be  final.  If  the 
employee  does  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  des- 
ignee of  the  Safety  Officer  on  the  nightside,  the  As- 
sistant Production  Manager  will  make  the  final  deci- 
sion. 
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(b)  When  the  Safety  Officer  has  found  that  the  ma- 
chinery or  shop  conditions  are  detrimental  to  health 
or  safety,  no  employee  shall  be  disciplined  for  refusal 
to  work  on  such  machinery  or  under  such  conditions 
until  the  hazard  has  been  remedied  or  the  employee 
properly  protected  from  such  hazard.  The  definition 
of  health  or  safety  hazard  shall  be  consistent  with 
those  health  or  safety  hazards  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  29  U.S.C.  655  (sometimes 
known  as  the  Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970)  and  adopted  by  the  Public 
Printer.  Management  and  the  Union  will  hold  safety 
inspections  with  the  union  safety  committee  and  the 
management  committee  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Supplemental  Agreement.  The  results  of  all  inspec- 
tions will  be  forwarded  to  the  Safety  Officer  before 
the  next  safety  inspection. 

Section  4.  The  GPO  will  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  prompt  and  adequate  medical 
service  is  available  for  an  injured  employee  on  all 
shifts. 

Section  5.  When  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  employ- 
er determines  that  an  employee  on  duty  is  unfit  for 
duty  as  the  result  of  an  occupational  disease  or  injury 
the  employer  will  follow  the  provisions  of  Article 
XXIV,  Section  12  to  transport  the  employee  to  a  med- 
ical facility  or  his  home.  The  employer  will  insure 
that  the  employees  subject  to  known  toxic  substances 
will  be  periodically  examined  and  appropriate  records 
will  be  maintained  and  furnished  upon  request. 

Section  G.  The  Council  will  be  furnished  a  copy  of 
OSHA  Form  102,  "Summary  Report  of  Federal  Occu- 
pational Injuries  and  Illnesses,"  as  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  an  annual  basis. 
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Section  7.  Employees  will  be  required  to  ref>ort,  in 
writing,  all  hazardous  conditions  or  mechanical  de- 
fects to  the  supervisors  when  observed. 

Section  8.  All  accidents  and  injuries  shall  be  re- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Article 
XXIV  of  this  Agreement. 

Section  9.  If  a  disciplinary  action  occurs  as  a  result 
of  a  matter  raised  in  Section  3  of  this  Article,  the  em- 
ployee may  grieve  the  disciplinary  action  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement. 

Section  10.  The  GPO  agrees  to  send  two  union  rep- 
resentatives, chosen  by  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions  to 
the  Federal  Occupational,  Health,  and  Safety  Confer- 
ence each  year  at  GPO  expense. 

Section  11.  Safety  provisions  of  existing  and  future 
Supplemental  Agreements  which  are  not  in  conflict 
with  Sections  1  through  10  of  this  article  will  be  con- 
trolling. 

ARTICLE  XXVI 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Section  1.  The  Joint  Council  of  Unions  and  the 
GPO  strongly  endorse  the  principle  and  objectives  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program  as  set 
forth  in  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  the  par- 
ties will  cooperate  with  all  EEO  programs  of  the 
GPO. 

Section  2.  The  GPO  agrees  that  its  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program  shall  conform  to  applica- 
ble Executive  Orders,  laws  and  EEOC  regulations. 
The  Agency  agrees  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
fully  implement  its  Affirmative  Action  Program.  Any 
individual  complaint  arising  under  this  section  shall 
be  resolved  through  the  Joint  Negotiated  Grievance 
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Procedure,  statutory,  EEOC  or  Agency  procedures,  as 
applicable. 

Section  3.  The  GPO  agrees  that  so  long  as  the 
EEOC  is  willing  to  review  the  Agency's  EEO  plan, 
the  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  EEOC  for  review  of 
its  compliance  with  applicable  regulations. 

ARTICLE  XXVIl 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Section  1.  During  the  regular  orientation  given  to 
all  new  employees  by  the  Personnel  Service,  employ- 
ees included  in  bargaining  units  represented  by  the 
Joint  Council  will  be  informed  of  the  Unions'  exclu- 
sive recognition  and  of  their  right  to  join  or  not  join  a 
union. 

Section  2.  A  representative  of  the  Joint  Council 
will  be  informed  of  all  such  orientation  sessions  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  present. 

Section  3.  Included  in  the  information  given  to  all 
new  bargaining  unit  employees  will  be  a  copy  of  the 
Master  Agreement  and  the  contract  applicable  to 
their  bargaining  unit. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII 

PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  AND  REGULATIONS 

No  department,  division,  section,  or  unit  shall  im- 
plement rules,  regulations,  or  procedures  inconsistent 
with  GPO  plant-wide  rules,  regulations,  or  proce- 
dures. However,  it  is  recognized  that  due  to  technolo- 
gy and  work  habits  special  rules  and  regulations  may 
be  needed  in  particular  units;  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions may  be  negotiated  with  the  affected  unionsis). 
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ARTICLE  XXIX 

DURATION  OF  CONTRACT 

Section  1.  This  contract  shall  become  effective  on 
the  30th  calendar  day  following  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  by  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil of  Unions.  It  shall  remain  in  effect  for  3  years, 
except  as  here  and  after  provided. 

Section  2.  Not  more  than  90  calendar  days  nor  less 
than  60  calendar  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date, 
either  party  may  give  to  the  other  party  written 
notice  of  its  desire  to  enter  into  a  new  or  amended 
contract.  Any  notice  given  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  new  or  amended  contract.  The  party  receiv- 
ing notice  given  in  accordance  with  this  section  may 
deliver  a  counterproposal  to  the  other  party  within 
30  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice.  In  the 
event  of  failure  of  the  respondent  party  to  submit  a 
counterproposal  within  the  30-day  period  herein  pro- 
vided, the  existing  contract  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  filed  as  said  party's  counter  proposal. 
Within  10  calendar  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
counterproposal  or  the  expiration  of  such  30-day 
period,  negotiations  shall  be  entered  into  and  shall 
proceed  with  due  diligence. 

Section  3.  This  contract  will  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  during  a  renegotiation  period  including 
mediation  and  the  impasse  procedure. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  entered  into  this 
Haster  Contract  on  this  25th  day  of  Harch  1988. 


For  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions 
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Final  Approval : 

Joint  Council  of  Unlona 
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Attachment  3 

Before 

ROBERT  J.  ABLES 

Arbitrator 


United  States  Government 
Printing  Office, 


Employer 


and 


Graphic  Communications 
International  Union, 
Local  No.  713, 


Union 


Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service 
Case  No.  92-26170 

Dispute  Concerning 
Removal  of 
Nathaniel  Ellis 


Appearing  For  The  Employer 


Witnesses  Called 
By  The  Employer: 


Appearing  For  The  Union; 


Witnesses  Called 
By  The  Union: 


Neal  Fine,  Director, 
Labor  and  Employee 
Relations  Service 

Sgt.  Gregory  J.  Gilbert, 

GPO  Police 
Steven  Carswell,  Foreman, 

Industrial  Services 
Jerry  Boock,  Chief, 

Facilities  Division,. 
Barbara  Jacob,  Chief, 

Employee  Relations 

R.  Richard  Hopp,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.C. 

William  Smith,  Drug 

Counselor,  Employee 

Assistance,  GPO 
Nathaniel  Ellis,  Printing 

Plant  Worker  and  Grievant 
Frederick  P.  Allen, 

President,  Local  Union 

No.  713 
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Proceedings ; 


Removal  Effective:  July  14, 
1992.  Grievance:  July  24, 
1992.  Arbitration  hearing: 
December  29,  1992;  Washington, 
D.C.  Witnesses  at 
hearing  not  sworn; 
before  testifying, 
taken  by  both 
Transcript  received 
arbitrator:  January  13, 


arbitration 

sequestered 

Transcript 

parties. 

by 

1993, 


Post-hearing  briefs  received  by 
arbitrator:  February  5,  1993. 


Date  of  Decision; 


March  4,  1993 
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ARBITRATION  AWARD 


United  States  Government  Printing  Office 

and 

Graphic  Communications  International 
Union,  Local  No.  713 


Dispute  Concerning  Removal 
of  Nathaniel  Ellis 


OPINION 


ISSUE 


At  issue  under  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  grievance 
by  the  union,  Graphic  Communications  International  Union,  Local 
Union  No.  713,  representing  the  grievant,  Nathaniel  Ellis,  Printing 
Plant  Worker,  is  whether  the  employer.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  had  cause  to  remove  the  grievant  from  service 
under  charges  the  grievant  violated  a  last  chance  agreement  by 
proving  positive  for  cocaine  under  a  required  drug  test.^ 


^Article  VIII  of  the  parties'  Master  Labor-Management 
Agreement  is  entitled  "Corrective  Actions".  Section  1.  requires 
the  agency  to  have  "cause"  to  remove  a  covered  employee. 
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A  "Last  Chance  Agreement",  in  both  public  and  private 
employment,  is  now  a  recognized  instrument  by  which  to  give  an 
employee,  who  was  otherwise  subject  to,  or  actually  was  under,  a 
proposed  discharge  action,  another  chance  to  correct  the  conduct 
for  which  the  employee  was  to  be  so  disciplined. 

Typically,  the  employee,  his  union  representative,  and  ranking 
management  officials,  bargain  as  to  applicable  terms  in  the  last 
chance  agreement.  As  in  any  such  bargain,  agreed  terms  depend  on 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  negotiating  parties. 

In  drug  cases,  as  here,  the  employer  usually  has  the  top  hand 
because  chances  are  that  the  employer  has  solid  ground  for 
concluding  that  the  employee  has  already  violated  drug  rules.  An 
employer  however  is  often  willing  to  agree  to  a  last  chance 
agreement,  and  as  to  its  terms,  depending  on  a  number  of  factors, 
including  the  length  and  quality  of  an  employee's  performance  on 
duty  and  whether  the  employer  discovered  the  drug  use  by  the 
employee  volunteering  that  information,  as  by  seeking  leave  for 
rehabilitation  or  entering  the  employer's  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP)  or,  rather,  by  the  employer  having  reasonable 
suspicion  that  the  employee  was  on  drugs  and  requiring  therefore 
that  the  employee  take  and  pass  a  drug  test. 

In  public  employment,  there  may  be  separate  policy  statements 
by  management,  often,  as  here,  after  extensive  union  participation 
in  its  development,  setting  out  applicable  policy,  testing  and 
enforcement  procedures,  available  programs  to  provide  assistance  to 
employees,  latitude  for  failure  when  under  a  specified  assistance 
program,  and  aftercare.^ 


^United  States  Government  Printing  Office  Instruction  665.12, 
published  February  15,  1990,  is  such  a  policy  statement.  This 
instruction  is  in  issue  in  this  dispute.  The  instruction  extends 
to  17  printed  pages,  plus  several  prefatory  pages.  Relevant 
provisions  will  be  discussed  in  the  opinion. 
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II.   FINDINGS 

There  is  no  question  in  this  case  that  the  grievant  failed  a 
prescribed  drug  test.^  There  is  some  question  whether  the  last 
chance  agreement  on  which  the  employer  relies  as  the  base  for  its 
charges  is  enforceable  for  two  reasons,  as  urged  by  the  union:  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  grievant  under  wrongful  coercion  by 
management  and  because  Instruction  665.12  supersedes  any  last 
chance  agreement  that  may  be  found  to  have  existed  where  the 
instruction  allows  for  failure  of  one  drug  test  while  an  employee 
is  under  an  assistance  program. 

The  union's  argument  on  post-hearing  brief  is  imaginative  and 
attention-getting.  But  the  argument  is  not  enough  persuasive  to 
raise  required  doubt  that  the  grievant  was  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  last  chance  agreement  signed  by  him  and  his  union 
representative  on  October  25,  1991,  and  that  he  failed  in  its  key 
requirement  —  not  to  fail  a  drug  test. 


■'joint  Exhibit  No.  6  shows  that  the  grievant  tested  positive 
for  cocaine  on  a  drug  test  administered  on  May  8,  1992.  Evidence 
from  other  exhibits  and  testimony  from  agency  witnesses  at  the 
arbitration  hearing  establish  clearly  and  convincingly  that  the 
agency  followed  applicable  procedures  for  testing,  control,  and 
analysis.  The  union's  argument  on  post-hearing  brief  is  not 
persuasive  that  the  grievant,  who  had  denied  taking  drugs,  should 
have  been  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  requiring  the  agency  to 
test  the  "split  sample".  A  split  sample  is  another  portion  of  the 
same  urine  specimen  an  employee  gives  when  tested.  It  is  frozen 
and  available  for  testing  in  the  event  the  first  portion  of  the 
specimen  is  compromised  as,  for  example,  by  a  break  in  custody 
control.  In  this  case,  there  was  no  lapse  in  collection,  testing, 
or  control  procedures,  thus  the  first  test  is  probative.  In  any 
event,  an  employee  wanting  a  test  of  the  split  sample  must  request 
so,  in  writing,  within  specified  time  limits.  The  grievant  made  no 
such  request. 
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The  grievant,  a  16-year  employee,  with  duties  as  a  "floor 
man",  began  having  drug  difficulties,  according  to  him,  in  late 
1990,  to  the  point  that,  by  February  12,  1991,  the  grievant,  in 
explaining  associated  absences,  then  under  review  for  discipline, 
to  an  agency  labor  relations  specialist,  reported  that  he  was  an 
"addict"  and  that  he  had  had  a  relapse.  The  grievant  also  reported 
that,  for  some  time,  he  had  already  been  enrolled  in  the  agency's 
EAP. 

On  February  13,  1991,  the  grievant  was  enrolled  (evidently, 
again)  in  the  agency's  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program".  He  was 
diagnosed  as  having  "cocaine  addiction".   GPO  Exhibit  No.  18. 

In  June  1991,  still  according  to  the  grievant,  he  had 
(another)  relapse.  He  was  not  regular  in  attendance,  for  which  he 
was  disciplined  with  a  three-day  suspension  (following  previous 
warnings  for  the  same  offense). 

On  August  19,  1991,  the  grievant  entered  the  Baltimore 
Recovery  Center  for  "Alcoholism/Drug  Addiction"  and  was  discharged 
on  September  16,  1991.   Certain  aftercare  was  specified. 

In  October  1991,  discussions  between  the  grievant  and 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Employee  Relations  centered  on 
advanced  pay  and  coverage  for  the  time  the  grievant  was  in  the 
Baltimore  Recovery  Center.  These  discussions  led  to  a  meeting  to 
make  a  last  chance  agreement.* 


"On  August  2,  1991,  the  agency  had  proposed  to  remove  the 
grievant  from  service  for  unauthorized  absences. 
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On  October  24,  1991,  in  a  letter  to  the  grievant,  the  agency 
first  noted  its  proposal  on  August  2,  1991,  to  remove  the  grievant 
from  service.  "The  agency  then  noted  the  grievant's  in-patient 
treatment  at  the  Baltimore  Recovery  Center.  The  agency  did  not 
accept  documentation  provided  by  the  grievant  because  it  did  not 
show  "a  causal  relationship  between  your  addictions  and  your 
misconduct".  GPO  Exhibit  No.  21.  Identifying  continued  absences 
after  the  grievant  was  released  from  the  Baltimore  Recovery  Center, 
•and  sustaining  reasons  for  removal  which  the  agency  gave  in  its 
proposal  on  August  2,  1991,  the  employer  nevertheless  reduced  the 
proposed  removal  to  a  14-day  suspension,  noting  the  grievant's 
participation  in  the  stated  treatment  program.  At  three  places  in 
this  letter  reducing  the  discipline,  the  employer  stated  that  its 
action  was  based  on  an  "accommodation"  to  the  grievant's  addiction 
problem. ^ 

The  agency's  letter  on  October  24,  1991  makes  clear  that  the 
grievant  would  be  removed  from  service  if  he  let  his  drug  problem 
interfere  again  with  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  grievant's  union  representative  in  the  build-up  period  to 
the  meeting  to  agree  on  a  last  chance  agreement  was  Frederick  P. 
Allen,  long-time  president  of  the  local  union,  and  who  testified  on 
the  grievant's  behalf  at  the  arbitration  hearing. 


^"Accommodation"  is  a  central  word  in  GPO  Instruction  665.12. 
The  theme  of  the  instruction  is  to  have  a  drug-free  place  to  work. 
But,  to  help  employees  who  voluntarily  seek  assistance  for  their 
drug  problem,  the  employer  is  to  accommodate  that  objective  by 
referring  the  employee  to  EAP  or  other  rehabilitation,  with  a 
certain  grace  for  initial  failure  of  a  drug  test. 
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The  basis  of  the  union's  argument  that  the  grievant  was 
coerced  into  signing  the  last  chance  agreement  and,  thus,  that  such 
agreement  is  not  enforceable,  is  that:  although  the  union  official 
had  been  negotiating  with  Steven  Carswell,  Foreman,  Industrial 
Services,  about  terms  in  that  agreement,  the  union  official  was 
away  on  other  union  business  on  the  day  the  grievant  signed  the 
last  chance  agreement;  more  strict  conditions  against  the  grievant 
had  been  included  by  management  representatives  after  the  last  one 
seen  by  the  union  president  and,  accordingly,  that  he  would  have 
counselled  the  grievant  not  to  sign  the  last  chance  agreement  if  he 
had  personally  been  present  at  the  time  the  grievant  signed  it;  and 
that  the  grievant  (in  the  absence  of  the  union  president  as  his 
representative)  was  given  the  option  only  of  signing  the  last 
chance  agreement  or  being  discharged,  forthwith. 

To  the  union  official,  in  discussions  in  October  1991  with  the 
grievant's  foreman  about  the  last  chance  agreement  for  the 
grievant:  the  proposed  removal  (of  August  2,  1991)  was  "just  not 
going  to  stand"  (Tr.  195);  but  with  the  grievant's  substance  abuse 
problem,  even  after  treatment,  "we  need  to  put  a  document  in  place 
which  will  hold  his  feet  to  the  fire.  So  we  developed  a  proposed 
last  chance  agreement."  (Tr.  197);  he  and  the  management 
representative  were  considering  drafts  of  that  agreement,  a  copy  of 
which  the  union  official  had  given  to  the  grievant;  and  that  such 
draft  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  the  grievant  signed.^ 

The  union  official  would  have  counselled  the  grievant  not  to 
sign  the  last  chance  agreement  presented  to  the  grievant  on  October 
25,  1991  because  he  (the  union  president)  would  not  have  agreed  to 


*The  union  official  recalled  that,  with  respect  to  drug 
testing,  the  draft  he  had  negotiated  with  management  was  to  be 
based  on  random  testing.   Tr.  220. 
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a  suspension  concluding  that,  if  the  grievant  had  not  signed  the 
last  chance  agreement,  the  grievant  would  not  have  received  more 
than  14  days'  suspension  anyway,  a  conclusion  reached  based  on  long 
experience  dealing  with  the  agency  in  these  matters.^ 

The  local  union  president  signed  the  last  chance  agreement  on 
October  25,  1991 . 

The  union  did  not  grieve  or  file  an  unfair  labor  charge  about 
the  way  in  which  the  last  chance  agreement  was  reached. 

The  union's  arguments  notwithstanding,  the  grievant  was  not 
wrongfully  coerced  into  signing  the  last  chance  agreement. 

It  is  inevitable  in  the  circumstances  of  an  employee  facing  a 
formal  removal  action  that  he  or  she  will  be  under  pressure  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  conditions  aimed  at  correcting  the  conduct 
prompting  the  proposed  removal  rather  than  fight  his  or  her  way 
under  a  grievance  and  arbitration  procedure  to  make  the  case  that 
the  employer  did  not  have  requisite  cause  for  the  removal. 

The  employee  must  weigh  the  reason  for  the  proposed  discipline 
and  the  conditions  with  which  the  employee  must  live,' if  accepted, 
in  judging  whether  to  agree  to  the  last  chance  agreement. 

Except  for  the  unlikely  case  of  a  truly  hard-boiled  employer 
using  the  threat  of  dismissal,  with  uncertain  chances  of  proving 
the  charges,  as  a  means  to  get  a  last  chance  agreement,   which  is 


^Separately,  the  union  president  was  confident  that  the 
grievant  could  have  taken  his  chances  about  holding  his  job  if  he 
did  not  sign  (the  more  restricted)  last  chance  agreement  presented 
because  GPO  Instruction  665.12  superseded  conditions  in  the  agreed 
last  chance  agreement. 
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usually  easier  to  prove  than  the  underlying  charges,  the  employer 
more  likely  will  be  motivated  to  give  an  employee  another  chance  to 
hold  his  job  out  of  compassion,  recognition  of  long  or  loyal 
service,  or  even  politics,  as  in  dealing  with  employee 
representatives  .^ 

Here,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  a  finding  that  the 
agency  was  maneuvering  for  position  with  the  grievant  and  union,  as 
distinct  from  accepting  that  it  had  reached  the  point  of  deciding, 
on  the  evidence,  that  there  was  cause  to  remove  the  grievant  from 
service. 

After  prior  warnings  and  suspensions  for  unauthorized 
absences,  coupled  with  knowledge  that  the  grievance  was  an  admitted 
cocaine  addict  who  had  previously  taken  advantage  of  the  agency's 
EAP  program,  the  employer,  on  August  2,  1991,  gave  the  grievant 
formal  notice  of  intent  to  discharge  him. 

Nothing  seems  contrived  in  this  action.  Accommodation  had 
already  been  extended.  There  was  good  basis  to  accept  that  the 
employer  had  cause  to  support  the  proposed  removal. 

The  employer  accommodated  the  grievant  further  by  not 
implementing  its  proposed  action  to  remove  him  and,  instead,  gave 
the  grievant  credit  for  taking  in-patient  treatment  in  August  and 
September  1991 . 


^Arbitration  experience  supports  an  inference  that  some 
employees  faced  with  proposed  removal  may  sign  a  last  chance 
agreement  even  if  the  charges  relied  on  by  the  employer  are  not 
well-founded.  For  example,  a  single  mother,  with  a  child  or 
children  seriously  or  repeatedly  ill,  requiring  the  mother/worker 
to  be  frequently  absent  herself  from  work,  might  agree  to  a  last 
chance  agreement  with  EAP  designed  for  drug  or  alcohol  offenses, 
which  conditions  are  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the  worker's  absence. 
An  employee  in  such  circumstances  might  sign  almost  any  agreement 
in  order  to  hold  his  or  her  job. 
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Conditions,  thus,  were  ripe  for  a  last  chance  agreement. 

The  employer  would  have  been  better  advised  to  have  waited  for 
the  local  union  president  to  return  from  his  other  business  before 
pressing  the  grievant  to  sign  the  last  chance  agreement  since  the 
union  official  was  still  negotiating  its  terms  and  there  were 
significant  changes  to  that  agreement  from  the  one  last  seen,  but 
the  employer  did  not  fail  in  any  contractual  requirement  for 
pressing  the  grievant  to  sign  the  last  chance  agreement. 

The  very  detailed  "Joint  Negotiated  Grievance  System",  Section 
90,  and  the  procedures  which  follow  in  the  supplemental  agreement 
of  the  parties,  do  not  include  a  requirement  for  union 
representation  in  making  a  last  chance  agreement.  The  provisions 
apply  to  processing  grievances.  Further  curing  any  technical 
deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  the  making  of  the  last  chance 
agreement,  and  consideration  of  claimed  coercion,  the  union 
president  signed  the  agreement  which  was  dated  the  same  day  as  the 
grievant:   October  25,  1991. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  management  would  have  applied  the 
terms  of  the  last  chance  agreement  if  the  union  president,  with 
very  long  tenure  in  office  and  who  had  previously  participated  in 
setting  terms  of  that  agreement,  refused  to  sign  the  last  chance 
agreement  on  grounds  that  the  grievant  had  been  coerced  to  sign  the 
agreement.  More  importantly,  the  most  critical  provision  in  the 
last  chance  agreement  was  that  the  grievant  was  to  remain  drug- 
free.  The  union  president  had  set  this  as  an  essential  goal  in  the 
making  of  the  last  chance  agreement.  And  he  had  agreed  in  drafts 
he  had  cleared  that  the  grievant  was  subject  to  random  drug 
testing.  No  conclusion  follows  except  that  if  the  grievant  failed 
any  required  test  --  voluntary,  involuntary,  periodic,  random,  his 
cost,  agency  cost  --  he  would  lose  his  job. 
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In  short,  no  condition  in  the  last  chance  agreement  about  drug 
testing,  or  results,  was  alien  or  foreign  to  terms  which  the  union 
president  had  accepted  before  final  signing.  The  same  conclusion 
applies  to  the  grievant.^ 

On  the  facts,  therefore,  the  employer  did  not  unduly  coerce 
the  grievant  into  signing  the  last  chance  agreement.  And,  the 
grievant  violated  Paragraph  No.  7  of  the  last  chance  agreement  by 
testing  positive  for  cocaine.  This  paragraph  specifies  that: 
"There  will  be  no  instances. of  [the  grievant]  failing  to  pass  the 
weekly  substance  abuse  tests...". 

The  union's  argument  is  misplaced  under  GPO  Instruction 
665.12,  Chapter  1,  Section  2.h.,  that  the  grievant's  first  failure 
of  a  drug  test  on  May  8,  1992  should  be  excused  because  he  was 
within  the  accommodation  towards  rehabilitation  intended  under  the 
instruction.  The  provision  states  that:  "[i]f  an  employee 
voluntarily  admits  to  illegal  drug  use  or  volunteers  to  undergo 
drug  testing,  obtains  counselling  or  rehabilitation,  and  thereafter 
refrains  from  using  drugs,  the  employee  will  not  ba  subjected  to 
disciplinary  action  based  on  the  first  confirmed  determination  of 
illegal  drug  use". 


'The  agency  might  regard  that  it  stipulated  some  requirements 
in  the  last  chance  agreement  which  might  be  considered  unrealistic. 
Weekly  drug  tests,  with  associated  test  reports  for  two  years,  much 
of  which  were  intended  to  be  at  the  grievant's  expense,  are 
unrealistic  requirements.  An  employee  struggling  with  the  problem 
intended  to  be  resolved  (in  rehabilitation  and  aftercare)  by  the 
last  chance  agreement  might  be  dissuaded  from  trying  hard  to 
achieve  that  under  such  testing  requirements. 

The  agency's  additional  requirement  in  the  last  chance 
agreement  —  seemingly  thrown  in  —  that  the  grievant  could  be 
discharged,  not  only  for  violating  the  terms  of  the  last  chance 
agreement,  but  for  violating  any  "of  the  agency's  rules  and 
regulations  during  the  next  2  years"  (Paragraph  No.  9,  last  chance 
agreement)  is  exceedingly  unrealistic. 
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This  provision  is  referred  to  as  a  "self-referral  option". 

Even  if  the  facts  of  the  case  supported  a  finding  that  the 
grievant  exercised  that  option,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  found 
that  he  had  multiple  opportunities  to  be  excused  for  failing  a  drug 
test.  He  had  been  in  EAP  and  in-patient  treatment  before  the  last 
chance  agreement  and  he  had  had  subsequent  relapses.  He  was  a 
confirmed  cocaine  addict,  well  before  the  last  chance  agreement. 
That  agreement  Was  reached  at  a  labor-management  settlement  of  a 
pending  disciplinary  action.  The  drug  testing  in  issue  was  not  as 
a  result  of  self-referral .  ^° 

In  a  professionally  presented  post-hearing  brief,  the  agency 
made  the  case  that  the  pending  removal  action,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  chance  agreement,  and  the  successive  accommodations  to  the 
grievant' s  problem,  previously,  removed  any  basis  to  accept  that 
the  grievant  was  operating  under  the  self-referral  option  clause. 
Rather,  other  provisions  of  GPO  Instruction  665.12,  Chapter  1, 
apply.  The  policy  is  to  have  a  "drug-free  workplace";  use  of 
illegal  drugs  compromises  efficiency  and  safety;  "[ i Individuals  who 
use  illegal  drugs  are  not  suitable  for  employment  in  the  GPO  and, 
if  employed,  may  be  dismissed". 

The  employer  had  cause  to  remove  the  grievant  from  service. 


GPO  Instruction  665.12,  Chapter  6,  defines  "voluntary 
identification"  as  meaning  "that  an  employee  voluntarily  identifies 
himself /herself  as  a  user  of  illegal  drugs  and  seeks  assistance". 
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III.   DECISION 


The  grievance  is  denied. 


The  employer  had  cause  to  remove  the  grievant  from  service. 


/2fAM^  tR>^ 


bart  J.    Abies 


Dated:   March  4,  1993 


No.:  92-22480 
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FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  : 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

and 

lAMAW  LOCAL  2135  (Charles  Brandner) 

Before;   BERNARD  T.  HOLMES.  ARBITRATOR 

BACKGROUND 
Pursuant  to  Article  XXIV  of  the  Labor  Management  Agreement  between 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2135 
(hereinafter  called  "the  Union")  and  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  ( "GPO  or  Employer"),  a  demand  for  arbitration  was 
submitted  to  the  FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE.  The 
issue  was  described  as  non-assignment  to  training. 
Notice  of  designation  of  arbitrator  was  served  on  the  parties  on  or 
about  September  17,  1992.  Pursuant  to  Notice,  the  hearing  was  held 
before  the  undersigned  arbitrator  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  December 
15,  1992,  with  all  parties  present. 

The  grievance  was  held  on  the  issue  as  stipulated  to  by  the  parties 
and  following  the  submission  of  all  evidence  and  arguments,  the 
parties  agreed  to  submit  post-hearing  briefs  on  or  before  February 
1,  1993,  with  the  arbitrator's  decision  due  within  thirty  (30)  days 
thereafter.  Upon  receipt  of  the  briefs,  the  hearing  was  declared 
closed  on  February  1,  1993,  with  the  Arbitrator's  decision  due  on 
or  before  March  1,  1993. 
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STIPULATED  ISSUE 
Was  the  grievant  Improperly  denied  opportunity  to  attend 
training  class  in  violation  of  the  Labor  Management  Agreement?  And 
if  so,  what  shall  the  remedy  be? 

POSITIONS  OF  THE  PARTIES 
UNION 
The  Union  claims  that  the  Employer  improperly  denied  to 
employee  Charles  Brandner  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  two 
training  programs,  namely:  "Healthy  Lifestyles"  and  "Introduction 
to  Weight  Management" .  According  to  the  Union,  Brandner  was 
overweight  (at  268  pounds  and  6  feet  2  inches)  and  needed  this 
training  to  help  him  lose  weight  and  better  perform  his  job  duties. 
The  Employer's  decision  to  deny  Brandner 's  request  to  participate 
in  these  training  programs  was,  according  to  the  Union,  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  unfair  when  measured  against  the  standards  used  by 
the  Employer  to  grant  other  types  of  training  requests. 

EMPLOYER 
The  Employer  claims  that  the  decision  to  deny  Brandner 's 
training  request  was  within  its  managerial  discretion  and  based  on 
the  over  all  needs  of  the  agency  at  the  time. 


EVIDENCE 
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The  evidence  In  this  case  consisted  of  seven  (7)  Joint 
Exhibits,  five  (5)  Employer  Exhibits,  one  (1)  Union  Exhibit,  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses:  Charles  Brandner,  James  Emery,  Robert 
Hartzell,  Gerald  Boock,  and  Randall  Catloth. 

FACTS 
The  Government  Printing  Office  ("GPO")  offers  an  extensive 
general  training  program  to  all  GPO  employees.  The  courses  "Healthy 
Lifestyles"  and  "Introduction  to  Weight  Management"  are  just  two  of 
the  many  training  courses  offered  to  GPO  employees  on  a  continuous 
basis  through  out  the  year.  A  "Training  Schedule  and  Catalog"  sets 
forth  the  many  training  classes,  and  their  offering  location  and 
time.  The  subject  areas  include:  (1)  Automated  Technology  Courses, 
(2)  Career  Enhancement  Courses,   (3)  Retirement  Courses,   (4) 
Executive/Managerial/Supervisory    Development,     (5) 
Clerical/Secretarial  Courses,  (6)  Computer-Based  Training  Modules, 
(7)  General  Shills  Training  Courses,  (8)  Organizational  Development 
Courses,  (9)  Wellness  Training  Courses  (which  includes  "Healthy 
Lifestyles"   and   "Introduction   to   Weight   Management"),   (10) 
Continuing  Craft'Trade  Training,  (11)  Adult  Education  and  Skills 
Training,  (12)  Seminars,  and  (13)  Correspondence  Courses.  (Joint 
Exhibit  No.  7). 

The  Training  and  Schedule  Catalog"  which  sets  forth 
participation  requirements  states  that  "Nomination  forms  submitted 
without  a  supervisor's  written  approval  will  be  returned".  Other 
than  stating  that  the  training  is  "open  to  all  GPO  employees"  and 
"supervisor's  written  approval"  is  required. 
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the  "Training  and  Schedule  Catalog"  sets  forth  no  guidelines, 
criteria  or  standards  governing  the  supervisory  approval  process. 
Oa  May  11,  1992,  Brandner  submitted  two  On-Site  Training 
Application  Forms  to  participate  in  two  training  courses  called 
"Healthy  Lifestyles"  and  "Introduction  to  Weight  Management". 
(Joint  Exhibits  3  &  4,  respectively).  The  application  forms  were 
submitted  to  Brandner 's  immediate  supervisor,  Robert  Hartzell,  who 
approved  Brandner' s  training  request.   Hartzell  testified  that  he 
assessed  the  workload  and  workforce  needed  in  his  department  and 
concluded  that  he  could  afford  to  excuse  Brandner  for  the  two 
training  sessions  covering  five  hours  (One  course  was  3  hours  on 
May  13,  and  the  other  2  hours  on  May  20).^  When  Hartzell  submitted 
the  application  form  to  his  supervisor,  Gerald  Boock,  whose  final 
approval  was  needed  to  authorize  the  training,  Boock  disapproved 
Brandner's  training  request.  Hartzell  testified  that  he  "reallyL 
didn't  get  a  good  answer"   for  Boock 's  disapproval  of  the  training 
request,  but  felt  it  was  Mr.  Boock' s  policy  to  deny  training 
requests  for  reasons  related  to  "savings".'  Mr.  Hartzell  further 
testified  that  due  to  current  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Facilities  Division  and  GPO  generally,  efforts  to  cut  expenses,  in 


^  Mr.  Hartzell  testified  that  there  have  been  occasions  in 
the  past  when  he  had  to  deny  or  postpone  employee  training  requests 
because  of  a  heavy  work  load  in  the  Facilities  Division  or  an 
employee  was  needed  to  perform  a  difficult  work  assignment. 
Generally,  granting  training  leave  requests  has  not  been  a  problem 
in  the  Facilities  Division,  according  to  Mr.  Hartzell. 

^  The  evidence  shows  that  in  the  Facilities  Division  of  the 
GPO  "down  time"  due  to  employee  training  is  calculated  as  part  of 
"overhead  costs"  which  ultimately  effects  the  overall  profitability 
of  the  division. 
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various   areas,   including   training   and   overtime,   have   been 
encouraged  by  GPO  management. 

Following  Boock's  denial  of  the  training  request.  Union 
officials  intervened.  At  the  Step  II  grievance  level.  Union 
officials  claim  that  Boock  said  that  he  had  to  keep  overhead  down. 
Boock  is  alleged  to  have  further  stated  during  the  meeting  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  Brandner  was  overweight.  Union  witnesses 
testified  that  Boock  never  stated  that  the  requested  training  would 
not  enhance  Brandner 's  job  performance. 

Mr.  Boock,  Chief  of  Facilities  Division,  testified  that  "cost" 
was  not  the  primary  factor  in  his  decision  to  deny  the  training 
request.  He  considered  two  basic  factors:  (1)  would  the  job 
enhance  or  improve  job  related  duties  and  (2)  overall  costs  on  the 
facilities  operation.  The  training  request  was  rejected  primarily 
because,  according  to  Boock,  it  was  not  job  related,  and  he  wanted 
Brandner  to  produce  a  doctor's  statement  that  the  training  was 
overwise  required.  Randdall  Cathloth,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Facilities  attended  and  took  notes  at  the  Step  II  meeting.  His 
notes  reflect  that  Union  officials  questioned  why  training  for 
"stop  smoking"  was  granted  in  the  Facilities  Division,  but  not 
training  for  "weight  loss".  Boock  is  purported  to  have  responded 
that  upcoming  restrictions  on  smoking  in  the  workplace  justified 
greater  emphasis  on  "stop-smoking  training".  Boock  maintained  that 
under  GPO  Instruction  625. 6A,  he  had  final  approval  authority  over 
all  training  requests  in  the  Facilities  Division;  and  it  was  his 
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responsibility  to  look  to  the  overall  needs  of  the  division.' 
(Employer  Exhibit  No.  5). 

OPINION 
First,  the  Agency  argues  that  this  grievance  is  not  arbitrable 
because  It  does  not  Involve  the  "application  or  interpretation  of 
the  Labor  Management  Agreement".  The  evidence  shows  and  I  find  that 
the  Agency  has  waived  its  right  to  challenge  the  arbitrability  of 
this  grievance.  Article  XIV,  Grievabilitv  and  Arbitrability. 
requires  a  challenge  to  arbitrability  to  be  made  as  a  preliminary 
application  to  the  Arbitrator.  Pending  resolution  of  the 
arbitrability  issue,  the  grievance  "will  be"  held  in  abeyance. 
(Joint  Exhibit  No.  2).  Here,  the  Agency  went  forward  with  a  full 
arbitration  hearing  without  seeking  a  preliminary  determination  of 
the  grievability  issue,  or  agreement  of  the  parties  to  combine  the 
arbitrability  issue  with  the  issue  on  the  merits.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conclude  that  the  agency  can  not  now  raise  the 
arbitrability  issue.  To  do  so  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  Article 
XIV  and  cause  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary  time  and  resources  in 
conducting  a  full  blown  arbitration  proceeding,  only  to  have  the 
case  decided  on  the  arbitrability  issue.  If  such  is  the  parties' 


*  GPO  625. 6A  speaks  almost  exclusively  to  training  aimed 
directly  and  specifically  to  employee  career  development  for  higher 
level,  or  different  Job  positions.   In  this  connection,  the  policy 
statement  reads  in  part:  "Training  may  be  given  only  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  performance  on  the  employee ' s  current 
assignment  or  on  work  that  he  or  she  is  soon  expected  to  perform". 
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Intention,   It  should  have  been  agreed  to  in  advance  by  the 
parties.* 

Second,  the  Agency  argues  that  training  is  a  work  assignment 
and  management  has  the  exclusive  right  to  assign  work.  As  a  general 
labor  relations  principle,  the  Agency's  position,  that  it  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  assign  work,  is  correct.  However,  the  right  is 
not  without  limits.  The  more  relevant  the  training  to  the  Agency's 
mission  and  the  lesser  the  interference  with  an  employee's  rights, 
the  lesser  the  scrutiny  of  the  Agency's  decision-making  process.  To 
the  contrary,  the  lesser  the  relevance  of  training  to  the  Agency's 
mission  and  the  greater  the  interference  with  an  employee's  rights, 
the  greater  the  scrutiny  of  the  Agency's  decision-making  process. 


*  Even  assuming  arguendo  that  the  Agency  has  not  waived  the 
arbitrability  issue,  it  appears,  although  no  finding  or  ruling  is 
made  hereby,  that  the  instant  grievance  would  be  covered  under 
Article  IV,  Section  3,  as  an  "existing  past  practice".   Said 
Section  states  as  follows: 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  existing 
official  regulations  and  work  benefits,  understandings 
such  as  existing  smoking  rules  and  provisions  for 
employee  use  of  telephones,  which  are  presently  accept- 
able to  the  Employer  and  the  Union  but  which  are  not 
specifically  covered  by  this  Agreement  shall  remain  in  — 
effect  during  the  term  of  this  Agreement. 

Although  the  "existing"  benefits  or  understanding  language 
lists  "smoking"  and  "telephone  usage,"  the  "existing  benefits  and 
understanding"  language  does  not  appear  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
exemplary,  of  existing  past  practices.   Thus,  the  GPO's  long 
standing  practice  of  providing  "non-career-development  training", 
e.g.,  life-style  management  and  weight  management  training  would 
appear  to  be  an  "existing"  benefit  or  understanding  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Labor  Management  Agreement.   Moreover,  Article  III 
Section  4  states  that,  although  a  management  function,  the  Agency 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  Union  and  employees  in  making 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  personnel  policy,  procedures  and 
practices  affecting  working  conditions. 
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Paradoxically,  the  Union  argues  here  that  there  exists  a 
close,  relevant  relation  between  the  Agency's  mission  and  the 
grievant's  request  to  attend  weight  reduction  training.  The 
argument  goes:  a  thinner  grievant  is  a  healthier  grievant,  is  a 
happier  more  productive  employee,  whose  work  performance  is 
enhanced  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  Would  the  same  argument 
apply  if  the  Agency  sought  to  force  employees  to  attend  weight- 
reduction  classes,  non-smoking  classes,  psychiatric  treatment  under 
the  label  of  training  and  enhanced  job  performance?  I  doubt  it! 
By  some  standard:  be  it  contractual,  statutory,  constitutional  or 
as  a  matter  of  equity  and  fairness,  the  limits  of  the  employer's 
right  to  assign  work  (i.e.,  force  training)  would  be  challenged. 
Thus,  the  labor  principle  of  the  exclusivity  of  management's  right 
to  deny  grievant's  training  request  may  not  be  dispositive  in  the 
instant  case  if  it  conflicts  with  some  other  protected  employee 
right  guaranteed  to  grievant. 

This  leads  to  the  Agency's  third  argument  which  I  find  to  be 
dispositive  of  the  instant  case.  Like  the  Agency,  I  find  no 
provision  in  the  Labor  Management  Agreement  that  the  Agency  has 
violated  in  making  its  decision  to  deny  grievant's  training 
request.  Based  on  Mr,  Boock's  stated  reason  that  he  did  not 
believe  approval  of  grievant's  training  request  was,  at  the  given 
time,  in  the  overall  best  interest  of  his  division,  and  thus  the 
Interest  of  the  Agency  ,  1  find  no  basis  for  concluding  that  Mr. 
Boock's  decision  was  arbitrary,  capricious  or  discriminatory,  or 
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otherwise  in  violation  of  the  Labor  Management  Agreement.  Indeed, 
the  denial  of  this  specific  request  can  not  be  viewed  in 
Isolation  from  Mr.  Boock's  or  the  Agency's  overall  record  of 
approving  training  requests.   The  evidence  shows  that  Mr.  Boock 
has  granted  training  leave  requests  in  the  past,  and  Facility 
supervisor  Hartzell  testified  that  denial  of  training  leave 
requests  had  not  been  a  problem  in  the  past.   Thus,  absence  a 
continuous,  clear  substantial  practice  of  denial  of  training 
requests,  or  infringement  or  interference  with  a  protected 
employee  right,  no  greater  scrutiny  is  required  of  the  Agency's 
decision  making-process  in  the  instant  case.   Accordingly,  I  find 
that  the  Agency  has  not  violated  the  Labor  Management  Agreement 
in  denying  grievant's  request  to  attend  the  "Healthy  Lifestyles" 
and  "Introduction  to  Weight  Management"  classes. 

ARBITRATOR'S  AWARD 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  evidence  submitted  in  this  case  was 
reliable,  that  the  hearing  was  in  all  respects  fair  and  that  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  a  fair  hearing  and  which  were  reasonably 
attainable  were  brought  before  me.   Thus,  I  find: 

GRIEVANT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  IMPROPERLY  DENIED  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  ATTEND  TRAINING  CLASS  IN  VIOLATION 
OF  THE  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENT.  THE  GRIEVANCE  IS 
HEREBY  DENIED. 


February  8.  1993 


Dated  Arbitrator 
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BEFORE 

HERBERT  FISHGOLD 

ARBITRATOR 


In  the  Matter  of  Arbitration 
between 

WASHINGTON  GOVERNMENT  PHOTO  OFFSET 
UNION,  LOCAL  538-C 

and 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


Re:  Emergency  Pay 
Grievance 


AWARD 


FACTS ! 


The  Government  Printing  Office  ("GPO")  bears  the 
responsibility  of  producing  printed  documents  for  the  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  (except  for  the  Supreme  Court)  branches 
of  government.   One  of  its  primary  responsibilities  is  to  produce 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  well  as  the  bills,  resolutions  and 
hearing  records  for  the  Congress.  " 

In  November  1991,  the  102nd  Congress  went  into  overdrive  in 
order  to  adjourn  before  the  scheduled  November  28  Thanksgiving 
recess.   As  a  result,  the  workload  of  the  GPO  was  dramatically 
increased. 

On  November  21,  Congressman  Charlie  Rose,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  ("JCP")^,  sent  Public  Printer 
Robert  Houk  a  letter  stating,  inter  alia; 


^The  JCP  is  the  congressional  Committee  charged  with  overseeing 
the  GPO.  The  JCP  has  the  authority  to  "remedy  neglect,  delay, 
duplication,  or  waste  in  the  public  printing  and  binding  and  the 
distribution  of  Government  publications."  Title  44,  U.S.C, 
Section  103. 
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The  Record  was  cut  and  delivered  late  three 
days  in  a  row  this  week  ....  the  Congress 
is  in  an  intense  period  of  activity  where 
late  night,  early  morning  and  weekend 
sessions  are  occurring.  ...   As  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  I  am  directing  you  to 
use  appropriate  means  to  immediately  resolve 
this  problem.   It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  has  a  timely  and  accurate  transcript 
of  its  proceedings. 

This  letter  was  followed,  the  next  day,  by  a  phone  call  from 
Senator  Wendel  Ford,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  JCP,  asking  what  the 
Public  Printer  was  doing  to  make  sure  that  Congress  received  its 
documents  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  Public  Printer  responded  by  calling  a  staff  meeting. 
William  Holmes,  the  Deputy  Public  Printer;  Mike  Demario,  Glenn 
Rottman,  Bob  Schwenk,  Superintendent  of  Electric  Photo- 
composition Division;  Rick  Barnett,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Vince 
Larendes,  and  Jim  Joyner,  then  Assistant  Public  Printer  for 
Administration  and  Management,  attended.  They  agreed  upon  a  set 
of  procedures  to  respond  to  the  workload  demands,  which  included: 

1.  Cancel  All  Leave  in  appropriate  Production  areas 
involving  Congressional  printing. 

2.  Authorize  mandatory  overtime  for  all  appropriate 
Production  Personnel. 

3.  Temporarily  reassign  Printing  Procurement,  Finance 
and  Administrative  personnel  back  to  production  (those 
who  came  from  Production) ( 63  personnel).   Saturday,  4 
a.m.  first  shift  to  report. 


10.  Return  appropriate  details  from  the  Hill  of 
Agencies . 

11.  Waive  any  administrative  impediments 

12.  Courtesy  contact  to  Joint  Council. 
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The  testimony  in  the  record  presented  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  rationale  for  these  measures  was  characterized 
as  an  emergency  during  that  meeting.   Barnett,  Holmes,  Joyner  and 
Schwenk  testified  that  the  Public  printer  did  not  declare  a  state 
of  emergency.   Contemporaneous  notes  taken  by  Schwenk  do  not 
reflect  that  a  state  of  emergency  was  called.   However,  Holmes 
conceded  that  the  Public  Printer  "very  well  may  have"  declared  an 
emergency  at  that  meeting  or,  he  may  have  referred  to  it  as  a 
crisis . 

Following  the  meeting,  Joyner  went  to  George  Lord,  Vice 
President  of  Local  538C  ,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Bargaining 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions.   Joyner 
notified  Lord  that  the  Public  Printer  was  implementing  a  plan 
which  would  call  for  mandatory  12  hour  days,  cancellation  of 
leave  and  return  of  Hill  and  government  agency  details. 

Later  that  day.  Lord,  Fred  Allen,  Mike  Parrish  and  Earl 
Shirkey,  members  of  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions,  met  with  Holmes. 
The  record  contains  a  factual  dispute  about  the  content  of  that 
meeting.   Both  parties  agree  that  Lord  raised  the  issue  of  GPO's 
obligation  to  bargain  over  the  impact  and  implementation  of  the 
procedures  as  well  as  some  practical  concerns  about  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  (i.e.,  food,  parking,  security).   The 
Union  contends  that  Holmes  responded  to  Lord's  concerns  by 
stating  that  GPO  did  not  have  to  abide  by  any  contractual 
commitments  or  negotiate  over  impact  and  implementation  of  the 
procedures  because  it  was  an  emergency.   Again,  Holmes  did  not 
recall  using  that  term. 
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GPO  canceled  annual  leave  for  the  period  of  November  23- 
November  27  for  all  employees  for  whom  leave  had  been  previously 
approved  but  not  yet  taken.   Both  essential  and  non-essential 
employees  who  were  already  out  on  leave  were  not  recalled. 
Mandatory  overtime  was  required  in  most  departments  that  were 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  Congressional  record.   Some 
departments  sought  to  obtain  voluntary  overtime  by  following  the 
contractual  procedure  before  imposing  mandatory  overtime.   Other 
departments  simply  informed  employees  that  they  were  required  to 
perform  overtime  work.   The  night  before  Thanksgiving,  the  work 
hours  for  the  midnight  shift  were  not  adjusted^,  as  is  usually 
done  on  the  day  before  a  holiday  if  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
Some  employees  were  required  to  work  twelve  or  more  hours 
Thanksgiving  morning.   Employees  were  permitted  to  take  leave  on 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  November  29th.   At  that  point,  normal 
operations  were  resumed. 

The  Union  demanded  that  GPO  pay  the  contractually  provided 
"emergency  pay"  for  all  essential  employees  who  worked  during 
this  period.   GPO  refused  to  grant  emergency  pay  and  the  matter 
was  brought  to  arbitration.  Hearings  were  held  on  July  6,  July  8, 
August  14,  and  September  24,  1992.   Post-hearing  briefs  were 
submitted  and  the  case  is  now  ready  for  this  Arbitrator's 
decision. 


^The  employees  on  the  midnight  shift  are  usually  allowed  to  work 
from  7:30  p.m.  to  3:00  a.m.  on  the  night  before  the  holiday. 
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UNION'S  POSITION; 

The  Union  contends  that  the  events  which  occurred  in 
November  1991  constituted  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  IX(a)  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  that  all 
essential  employees  are  entitled  to  double  pay  for  any  hours 
worked  during  the  emergency.   The  Union  bases  its  position  on  the 
bargaining  history  of  Article  IX(a)  as  well  as  GPO's  own 
characterization  of  the  events. 

Specifically,  the  Union  asserts  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
vse  Instruction  645. lA,  Section  4.a's  definition  of  emergency  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  emergency  pay,  but  rather, 
intended  to  rely  on  the  common  meaning  of  emergency,  which  is  "an 
unexpected,  serious  occurrence  or  situation  requiring  prompt 
action."   The  fact  that  the  parties  agreed  on  language  which 
omitted  the  reference  to  Instruction  645. lA  is  the  support  for 
this  position. 

Alternatively,  the  Union  contends  that  the  actions  taken  by 
GPO,  along  with  GPO  management's  characterization  of  the 
situation  as  an  emergency  substantiate  the  essential  employees' 
entitlement  to  emergency  pay  for  all  regular  hours  worked  between 
November  25  and  November  27,  1991. 

GPO'S  POSITION; 

GPO  contends  that  the  events  which  occurred  in  November  1991 
do  not  constitute  an  emergency  which  would  entitle  employees  to 
contractual  emergency  pay.   GPO  contends  that  it  never  declared 
that  an  emergency  existed,  and  that  even  if  it  had  used  that 
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terminology,  the  employees  would  still  not  be  entitled  to 
emergency  pay. 

GPO  contends  that  the  emergency  pay  provisions  were  always 
intended  to  compensate  essential  employees  who  came  into  work 
when  most  other  employees  did  not  due  to  a  weather  or  other 
emergency  which  was  outside  the  control  of  GPO.   GPO  contends 
that  nothing  in  the  bargaining  history  would  warrant  extending 
the  emergency  pay  provision  to  circumstances  like  those  at  issue 
herein,  which  GPO  characterizes  as  an  increased  workload  which 
affected  all  employees  who  worked  on  the  Congressional  Record, 
not  just  essential  employees. 

Finally,  GPO  argues  that  a  recent  decision  by  Arbitrator 
Hockenberry  (GPO  and  AFGE-PCJC,  FMCS  Case  No.  92-09682,  10/14/92) 
"is  controlling  as  to  the  intent  of  the  emergency  pay  provision." 

DISCUSSION  Airo  OPINION 

This  dispute  centers  around  the  meaning  of  the  following 

contractual  language  in  Article  IX(a): 

"All  GPO  employees  covered  by  this  Agreement, 
who  are  designated  by  GPO  as  essential  in 
hazardous  weather  conditions  and/or  other 
emergency  situations,  shall  be  paid  two  (2) 
times  their  regular  hourly  rate  for  all  hours 
actually  worked  in  the  essential  capacity." 

The  term  "emergency  situations"  is  not  defined  in  the 

collective  bargaining  agreement.   The  Union  contends  that  the 

events  which  occurred  in  November  1991  constituted  "other 

emergency  situations"  which  warranted  paying  all  employees  at 

double  their  regular  hourly  rate  for  all  time  worked  between 
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November  23   and  November  27.   The  Union  relies  both  on  the 
dictionary  definition  of  emergency  and  the  GPO's  use  of  the  term 
emergency  during  the  event  to  support  its  claim  that  an  emergency 
situation  existed.   GPO  contends  that  such  an  expansive 
application  of  this  language  was  never  intended  by  either  of  the 
parties  to  extend  to  situations  involving  an  unusually  heavy 
workload.  Both  parties  point  to  the  collective  bargaining  history 
to  support  their  positions. 

The  first  issue  is  whether  the  GPO  characterized  these 
events  as  an  emergency,  and  if  so,  whether  such  characterization 
is  dispositive  of  the  applicability  of  Article  IX(a).   The  Union 
contends  that,  since  GPO  used  the  term  emergency  to  justify  its 
actions,  it  is  therefore  bound  by  its  own  characterization  of  the 
events  as  an  "emergency."   GPO  denies  having  characterized  the 
events  as  an  emergency,  and  argues  that  even  if  the  term 
emergency  was  used,  the  use  of  that  term  is  not  dispositive  of 
the  application  of  Article  IX(a)  double  pay. 

The  evidence  in  the  record  concerning  whether  the  term 
emergency  was  actually  used  is  questionable.   The  Union  takes  the 
position  that  the  GPO  used  the  term  emergency  when  describing 
what  actions  would  be  taken  and  in  responding  to  the  Union's 
claims  that  the  proposed  procedures  violated  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement.   While  none  of  the  GPO  witnesses  verified 
that  the  term  emergency  was  used.  Holmes  conceded  that  the 
expression  may  have  been  used.   That  "concession"  is  weakened 
somewhat  by  his  testimony  that  they  may  also  have  used  the  word 
"crisis" . 
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Whether  the  word  emergency  was  actually  used  is  thus, 
unclear.   However,  whether  or  not  it  was  used  is  not  critical  to 
the  resolution  of  this  dispute. 

It  is  clear  that  the  GPO  never  declared  an  emergency  as  it 
would  if  the  GPO  was  closed  because  of,  e.g.,  inclement  weather 
or  a  Metro  stoppage.   In  specific,  all  employees  were  required  to 
come  to  work,  not  just  essential  employees,  the  emergency  phone 
number^  was  not  used,  and  the  media  was  not  instructed  to 
broadcast  notice  of  the  emergency'*.   In  fact,  even  within  the 
GPO,  only  some  GPO  supervisors  and  management  may  have  used  the 
term  emergency  while  the  majority  of  supervisors  and  management 
did  not  use  that  term  or  even  define  the  situation  in  terms  of  an 
emergency.   Rather,  the  situation  was  simply  perceived  as  a 
heavier  than  usual,  but  still  common,  heavy  workload  event. 
Given  all  of  these  facts,  even  if  the  teriti  emergency  was  in  fact 
used  in  one  or  more  isolated  conversations,  this  Arbitrator 
cannot  conclude  that  the  use  of  that  term  in  the  context  of  one 
or  more  meetings  is  dispositive  of  the  employees'  right  to 
double  pay.  ~-. 


^While  all  essential  employees  are  technically  required  to  come 
into  work  during  an  emergency,  sometimes  all  of  the  "essential" 
employees  are  not  actually  needed.  This  phone  gives  more 
specific  details  on  which  essential  employees  are  actually 
required  to  come  into  work. 

'^It  is  noted  that  the  pre-1988  regulations  expressly  stated  that 
"Usually,  significant  emergency  situations,  of  the  scope  and 
impact  reflected  in  these  guidelines,  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
public  declaration  of  emergency  or  disaster  by  appropriate  State 
or  local  authority."  The  reference  to  public  declarations  was 
dropped  in  the  1988  revisions  to  the  regulations  and  are  thus  not 
required,  even  under  the  regulations,  for  an  "emergency"  to 
exists.  Nonetheless,  the  lack  of  any  such  announcements  is  still 
a  factor,  although  not  a  dispositive  factor,  which  is  to  be 
considered. 
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The  prior  applications  of  the  emergency  pay  provision  do  not 
alter  this  conclusion.   This  is  the  first  grievance  concerning 
the  language  in  the  contract.   Prior  to  this  grievance,  the 
"emergency  pay"  has  only  been  made  during  snow  emergencies. 
While  there  have  been  other  instances  of  "heavy  workloads"  at  the 
GPO  where  no  emergency  pay  was  requested,  it  is  also  clear  that 
none  of  these  prior  instances  have  been  quite  the  same  as  the  one 
that  occurred  in  November  1991.   Specifically,  in  other 
circumstances  some  of  the  measures  taken,  i.e.,  mandatory 
overtime,  cancellation  of  leaves,  have  been  used  in  response  to 
heavy  workloads  in  a  particular  group  or  department,  but  never 
before  were  all  of  the  measures  used  together  throughout  the  GPO. 
Thus,  the  prior  application  of  the  emergency  pay  provision  or  the 
Union's  failure  to  grieve  the  application  of  emergency  pay  in 
other  heavy  workloads  situations  is  not  instructive  as  to  its 
applicability  to  the  facts  in  this  grievance. 

We  are  left  then  with  examining  the  parties'  bargaining 
history  to  determine  the  intended  meaning  of  this  undefined 
provision.   As  developed  in  the  record,  the  relevant  bargaining 
history  is  as  follows. 

Since  1974,  the  GPO  followed  the  FPM  "Guidelines  for 
Dismissal  and  Leave  Treatment  of  Federal  Employees  During 
Emergency  Situations."   Those  guidelines  provided  for  situations 
where  certain  designated  "essential"  employees  would  be  required 
to  report  for  work  when  "non-essential"  employees  were  excused 
from  work  due  to  emergency  situations.   The  guidelines  stated: 
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"For  purpose  of  this  guidelines,  an  emergency 
situation  is  one  which  may  prevent  employees 
in  significant  numbers  from  reporting  to 
work,  or  may  necessitate  the  closing  of 
Federal  activities  in  whole  or  in  part.   The 
emergency  situation  must  be  general  rather 
than  personal  in  scope  and  impact.   It  may  be 
caused  by  such  developments  as  heavy  snow  or 
severe  icing  conditions,  flood,  earthquakes, 
hurricanes  or  other  natural  disasters;  air 
pollution;  massive  power  failure;  major 
fires;  or  serious  interruptions  to  public 
transportation  cause  by  such  incidents  as 
strikes  of  local  transit  employees  or  mass 
demonstrations . 

Essential  employees  who  worked  during  an  emergency  were  not  paid 

anything  more  than  their  regular  wages.   A  prior  practice  of 

providing  compensatory  time  to  essential  employees  who  worked 

during  an  emergency  had  been  discontinued  as  a  result  of  a 

statutory  change  to  Title  44.   Since  that  statutory  change, 

supervisors  had  no  authority  to  grant  compensatory  time  for  time 

worked  by  the  essential  employees. 

At  some  point,  GPO  recognized  the  need  for  an  incentive  to 

get  essential  employees  to  come  into  work  when  non-essential 

employees  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  particularly  because 

the  non-essential  employees  remained  at  home  without  loss  of  pay, 

i.e.,  receiving  administrative  leave  pay.   As  a  result,  in 

November  1987,  the  GPO  submitted  a  mid-term  bargaining  proposal 

to  the  Union  which  provided  for,  among  other  things,  premium  pay 

for  essential  employees  who  reported  to  work  during  an  emergency. 

The  proposal  stated: 

All  employees  designated  by  the  GPO  as 
essential  in  hazardous  weather  conditions  or 
other  emergency  situations,  as  set  forth  in 
GPO  Instruction  640. 7B,  645. lA,  and 
Production  Department  Instruction  645. 2A 
shall  be  paid  time  and  a  quarter  (1-1/4) 

10 
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their  regular  hourly  rate  for  all  hours 
actually  worked  in  the  essential  capacity. 

The  parties  met  and  discussed  the  proposal.   The  focus  of  these 

discussions  was  centered  on  how  much  pay  the  essential  employees 

would  be  entitled  to.   They  were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  and 

the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

When  contract  negotiations  began  in  March  1988,  the  Joint 

Bargaining  Committee  submitted,  as  part  of  their  Wage  and  Fringe 

Benefits  Proposal,  the  following: 

All  GPO  employees  represented  in  these 
negotiations,  who  are  designated  by  the  GPO 
as  essential  in  hazardous  weather  conditions 
and/or  other  emergency  situations,  shall  be 
paid  time  and  a  half  (1  1/2)  their  regular 
hourly  rate  plus  a  days  pay  for  all  hours 
actually  worked  in  the  essential  capacity. 

The  GPO  countered  with  the  language  of  its  November  1987 

proposal,  except  it  agreed  to  time  and  one  half  pay.   The  Union 

countered  with  the  language  of  its  original  proposal,  but 

required  double  pay.   The  Union's  counterproposal  was  eventually 

accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  collective  bargaining 

agreement , 

The  Union  presented  evidence  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings  that  its  proposal  intentionally  omitted  the  reference  to 
the  GPO  Instructions,  and  it  refused  to  accept  the  language  of 
GPO's  counterproposal  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  makeup  of  the  Union  negotiating  committees  was 
vested  in  two  separate  bodies.   The  Joint  Council  negotiates  over 
policies  and  practices  which  are  common  to  all  employees.   The 
Joint  Bargaining  Committee  negotiates  only  over  wages,  salaries 
and  compensation.   The  reference  to  the  Instructions  was  one  more 
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appropriately  addressed  by  the  Joint  Council,  whereas  the  rate  of 
emergency  pay  was  more  appropriately  addressed  by  the  Joint 
Bargaining  Committee.   Because  the  Joint  Bargaining  Committee  was 
making  the  proposal,  removing  the  reference  to  the  Instructions 
resolved  the  Union's  Committees'  bargaining  jurisdiction  issues. 

Second,  the  Union  presented  evidence  that  it  omitted  the 
reference  to  the  Instructions  because  the  Instructions  listed  the 
types  of  emergencies  and  the  Union  did  not  want  to  be  bound  to 
the  emergencies  specified  on  the  list  because  it  feared  that  a 
specific  "emergency"  was  not  listed  it  would  not  be  covered.   The 
Instructions  had  been  revised  since  the  GPO's  initial  proposal  in 
the  fall  of  1987,5  and  references  to  some  of  the  specified 
emergencies,  such  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  air  pollution  or 
major  fires  were  omitted  from  the  revised  Instructions. 

While  this  second  concern  is  critical  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "emergency"  in  the  context  of  this  case,  there  is  little 
indication  that  this  concern  was  discussed  during  the  course  of 


^On  February  5,  1988,  GPO  issued  a  revised  Instruction  ^45. IB 
"GPO  Emergency  Dismissal  and  Closure  Policy"  which  provided,  in 
pertinent  part: 

"For  purpose  of  this  Instruction,  an 
emergency  situation  is  one  which  may  prevent 
employees  in  significant  numbers  from 
reporting  to  work  on  time,  or  may  necessitate 
the  closing  of  the  GPO  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  emergency  situation  must  be  general 
rather  than  personal  in  scope  and  impact.  It 
may  be  cause  by  such  developments  as  heavy 
snow  or  severe  icing  conditions,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disasters;  massive  power 
failure;  or  serious  interruptions  to  public 
transportation  cause  by  such  incidents  as 
strikes  of  local  transit  employees  or  mass 
demonstrations . 
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negotiations.   To  the  contrary,  the  focus  of  the  discussions  was 
clearly  centered  over  the  rate  of  the  emergency  pay.   To  the 
extent  this  concern  was  voiced  at  all,  the  evidence  is  that  Lord 
talked  to  GPO  about  the  intended  scope  of  the  provision  to 
include  hazardous  weather,  flood,  blackouts,  precisely  the  types 
of  emergencies  which  were  expressly  enumerated  in  the  original 
Instruction.   While  Lord  also  testified  that  he  "made  it  very 
clear"  that  other  types  of  emergencies  could  be  covered,  he 
admitted  that  they  did  not  discuss  what  circuitistances,  other  than 
those  actually  covered  by  the  original  or  revised  Instructions, 
which  could  be  covered.   No  suggestion  was  made  of  any  intent  to 
treat  heavy  work  loads  as  an  emergency. 

Given  the  somewhat  vague  bargaining  history,  this  Arbitrator 
is  left  with  the  general  rule  of  contract  interpretation  which 
gives  import  to  a  change  in  contractual  language  proposals . 
Thus,  the  GPO's  attempt  to  refer  to  the  Instructions,  and  the 
Union's  refusal  to  accept  the  GPO's  reference  to  the  Instructions 
must  mean  something.   The  bargaining  history  supports  the  Union's 
contention  that  it  intended  that  there  may  be  circumstances,  such 
as  floods,  which  are  not  expressly  covered  by  the  revised 
Instruction  645. IB  which  will  warrant  the  application  of 
emergency  pay. 

Having  recognized  that  an  emergency  may  exist  which  is  not 
covered  by  Instruction  645. IB,  does  not  inexorably  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  circumstances  present  here  warrant  the 
application  of  emergency  pay.   To  the  contrary,  there  is 
certainly  no  indication  that  the  parties  ever  intended  to  scope 
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of  the  emergency  pay  provision  to  extend  to  situations  such  as 
the  instant  one  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

First,  this  situation  was  totally  unique  to  GPO  .   It  did 
not  have  any  sort  of  general  applicability  either  to  other 
federal  employees,  or  other  people  working  in  that  location.   In 
contrast,  all  other  emergencies  contemplated  had  a  general 
applicability,  either  to  other  federal  employees  or  at  least  to 
other  employees  in  the  location  of  GPO. 

Second,  the  circumstances  here  were  created  by  the  Public 
Printer.   In  contrast,  the  "emergencies  "  that  the  parties 
discussed  during  negotiations  were  all  circumstances  which  were 
cause  by  a  person  or  force  outside  of  GPO.   while  the  Union 
argues  that  they  were  created  by  an  outside  entity,  the  JCP,  this 
assertion  is  not  supported  by  the  record.   While  the  JCP  was 
clearly  a  motivating  force  in  demanding  that  a  certain  result  be 
achieved,  it  is  clear  that  the  Public  Printer  (and  his  staff) 
decided  what  action  should  be  taken  to  obtain  that  result. 

Finally,  and  most  significant,  there  is  absolutely  no 
indication  that  the  parties  ever  intended  essential  employees  to 
receive  emergency  pay  when  all  employees  were  required  to  report 
to  work.   Both  the  bargaining  history  and  the  context  of  the 
emergency  pay  provision  reflect  the  clear  intent  to  provide 
emergency  pay  only  when  essential  employees  were  required  to  work 
and  non-essential  employees  were  permitted  to  remain  (or  go) 
home.    The  circumstances  here  involved  both  essential  and  non- 
essential employees  working. 
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A  final  note.  The  Union  has  asserted  that  in  any  event,  the 
GPO  should  be  estopped  from  now  claiming  that  there  was  no 
emergency  because  the  GPO  used  the  term  emergency  to  discourage 
the  Union  from  filing  any  contractual  challenges  to  its  actions. 
The  Union's  argument  is  that  because  the  Union  relied  on  that 
characterization  in  not  making  any  contractual  challenges  (other 
than  the  applicability  of  the  emergency  pay  provision),  the  GPO 
should  now  be  bound  to  that  characterization,  with  the  resulting 
consequence  of  being  liable  for  emergency  pay.   While   the  Union 
may  have  been,  or  perceived  itself  as  having  been,  discouraged 
from  filing  any  other  grievances,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
record  which  rises  to  the  level  of  creating  an  estoppel  against 
GPO.   The  Union  chose  to  limit  itself  to  challenging  the  one 
contractual  violation  of  the  emergency  pay  provision. °   Nothing 
in  the  record  suggests  that  GPO  compelled  the  Union  to  take  that 
course  of  action.   At  most,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  GPO 
discouraged  any  other  grievances.   Its  discouragement  does  not 
estop  it  from  now  fighting  against  the  one  grievance  that  was 
filed. 

In  light  of  all  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
consistent  with  the  rationale  expressed  by  Arbitrator 
Hockenberry,  the  Arbitrator  concludes  that  the  abnormally  heavy 
work  load  in  November  1991  and  GPOs  response  to  that  workload  did 
not  constitute  an  "emergency  situation"  within  the  context  of 
Article  IX(a).   Therefore,  the  GPO  was  not  required  to  pay  "two 


^As  noted  during  the  hearing,  the  issue  of  any  other  alleged 
contractual  violations  is  not  before  this  Arbitrator. 
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times  the  regularly  hourly  rate  for  all  hours  actually  worked  in 
the  essential  capacity"  between  November  25-28,  1991. 


AWARD; 


The  grievance  is  denied. 


Herbert  Fishgold 
Arbitrator 


Dated:   January  19,  1993 
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FEDERAL  MEDIATION  &  CONCILIATION  SERVICE 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Arbitration 

between 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

Employer 

and 

American  Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
;  -  -'   _-  .   Printing  Crafts  Joint  Council, 
Local  2876, 

Union 


FMCS  Case  No. 
91-23802 


OPINION  &  AWARD 


(Grievance  of: 

Azalea  Albritton 

and  Ophelia  Leigh) 


Appearances 

For  the  Employer: 

Mr.  William  C.  Leonard,  Labor  Management  Relations  Specialist 
Mr.  James  L.  Curran,  Chief,  Employment  Branch 

For  the  Union: 

Ms.  Phyllis  Irions,  Vice  President,  AFGE/PCJC  Local  2876 
Mr.  Curtis  C.  Coleman,  President,  Local  2876 
Ms.  Azalea  Albritton,  Grievant 
Ms.  Ophelia  Leigh,  Grievant 

Arbitrator:  - 

Louis  Aronin 


The  instant  grievance,  involving  the  question  of  the  proper 
grade  placement  of  Grievants,  Azalea  Albritton  and  Ophelia  Leigh, 
was  heard  before  the  undersigned  duly  selected  Arbitrator  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  22,  1992.   All  parties  were  given  a 
full  opportunity  to  present  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  to 
examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  file  briefs.   Briefs 
have  been  filed,  dated  June  16,  1992,  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties, 
and  have  been  fully  considered. 
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Based  on  the  evidence  and  the  parties'  briefs,  the 
undersigned  makes  the  following  findings  and  Award. 

Issue 

Did  the  Employer  violate  the  parties'  Agreement  and/or  the 
Federal  Merit  Promotion  Program  by  selecting  Grievants  Azalea 
Albritton  and  Ophelia  Leigh  for  Grade  5  rather  than  Grade  7, 
Financial  Information  Analysts? 

Background 

The  evidence  reveals  the  following: 

1.  The  Employer  posted  a  Merit  Promotion  Vacancy 
Announcement  for  the  positions  of  Financial  Information  Analyst, 
Series  PG  0501's,  grades  5/7,  on  August  29,  1990. 

The  announcement  stated  the  qualifications  as  follows: 

QUALIFICATIONS;   Applicants  must  show  one  year.of 
general  experience  which  has  equipped  the  applicant  with 
the  specific  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  to  perform 
successfully  the  duties  outlined  above.   In  addition,— 
applicants  for  PG-7  must  show  one  year  of  specialized 
experience  performing  work  directly  related  to  the 
duties  described  above. 

It  also  indicated  that  the  target  level  was  grade  12 
i.e.,  it  had  a  promotion  potential  of  grade  12. 

2.  The  Position  Description  for  the  Financial  Information 
Analyst,  grade  7,  indicates  it  is  similar  to  the  position  of  a 
grade  9,  except  that  the  incumbent  worked  with  closer  supervision. 
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The  grade  9  Position  Description  contains  the  following 
duties,  knowledge  requirements,  and  supervision  comments: 

DUTIES 

Analyzes  financial  information  from  specified 
segments  of  printing  and  binding  production 
activities  and  recommends  specific  rates  and  classes 
of  work. 

Visits  work  areas  throughout  GPO,  according  to 
assignment,  to  gather  data  and  review  operations. 

Analyzes  specific  printing  and  binding  activities 
and  develops  cost  information.   Develops  specific 
portions  of  comprehensive  statements  and  reports, 
prepares  reports  on  designated  activities  for 
supervisory  review,  etc. 

Performs  other  related  duties  as  assigned. 

1.   KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  POSITION 

Knowledge  of  standard  cost  accounting,  rate 
development,  data  collection  systems, 
procedures,  codes,  classes,  schedules,  etc.,  to 
perform  analyses  involving  application  of  well 
established  principles. 

Knowledge  of  capabilities  and  limitations 
procedures  etc.,  of  computerized  systems  for 
plant  accounting  financial  applications, 
including  personal  computer  hardware  and 
software. 

2.   SUPERVISORY  CONTROLS 

Performs  duties  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Section  Chief.   Projects  are  assigned  in  terms  of  an 
outline  of  the  overall  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
study  to  be  made.   The  incumbent  exercises  some 
degree  of  independent  in  the  completion  of  projects 
and  work  assignments,  referring  only  problems  of 
unusual  difficulty  to  the  supervisory  or  team  leader 
for  discussion  and  advice.   Completed  work  is 
reviewed  for  accuracy,  clarity,  completeness  of 
coverage  soundness  of  judgment  and  adherence  to 
policy. 
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The  grade  5  Position  Description  contains  the  following 
comparable  comments: 

DUTIES 

Collects  data  on  plant  production.   Resolves 
questions,  prepares  information,  maintains  records, 
assigns  codes,  etc. 

Visits  work  areas  throughout  GPO,  according  to 
assignment,  to  gather  data  and  learn  about 
operations. 

Analyzes  transaction  documents  for  adequacy  and 
accuracy  of  data. 

Participates  in  projects  to  learn  data  transfer 
techniques,  hourly  rate  development  procedures,  etc; 

Participates  in  projects  to  learn  data  transfer 
techniques,  hourly  rate  development  procedures,  etc. 

Verifies  financial  statements  against  source 
documents  for  accuracy. 

Performs  other  related  duties  as  assigned. 

1.   KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  POSITION 

Knowledge  of  procedures  involved  in  entering, 
modifying  and  correcting  information  in  a 
computerized  accounting  system. 

Basic  knowledge  of  cost  schedules,  classes, 
codes,  etc. 

Basic  knowledge  of  computerized  accounting 
systems. 

2.   SUPERVISORY  CONTROLS 

Incumbent  is  given  specific  instructions  and  advice 
in  performing  assigned  tasks.   Work  is  reviewed  in 
progress  and  the  final  product  is  reviewed  closely 
for  completeness,  accuracy,  and  conformance  to 
policy. 
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3.   Grievant  Albritton,  a  Black  female,  applied  for  the 
Financial  Information  Analyst  position  on  May  16,  1990,  and 
indicated  that  she  would  accept  a  grade  3  or  5. 

Ms.  Albritton  stated  she  was  an  Accounting  Technician, 
grade  5,  when  she  applied. 

Ms.  Albritton  was  accepted  for  the  Financial  Information 
Analyst  position  at  the  grade  5  level. 

Per  Grievant  Albritton,  she  discussed  her  dissatisfac- 
tion, regarding  the  grade  5  appointment,  with  her  supervisor,  Mr. 
"A",  who  called  personnel,  and  was  advised  that  she  was  qualified 
for  a  grade  5  and  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  grade  7. 

Ms.  Albritton' s  supervisor,  Mr.  "A",  requested  a 
promotion  for  Grievant  to  grade  7  on  September  19,  199  0.   Personnel 
advised  Ms.  Albritton  that  all  entries  were  at  grade  5  and  she  did 
not  appeal  the  denial  of  the  promotion,  per  her  testimony. 

Subsequently,  per  Grievant  Albritton,  employee  "K"  was 
hired  for  the  same  position  at  grade  7  and  was  being  trained  by  Ms. 
Albritton  as  to  job  performance.   She  then  spoke  to  personnel  about 
the  perceived  inequity  and  was  told  that  Ms.  "K"  was  hired  at  a 
grade  7  because  Ms.  "K"  was  in  the  professional  series  and  had  been 
a  Management  Analyst. 

Ms.  Albritton  testified  that  she  had  been  told  by 
personnel  that  her  prior  position  was  in  the  clerical  series  and 
that  she  could  not  be  promoted  from  a  grade  5  to  a  grade  7;  the 
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promotion  line  would  be  to  a  grade  6  from  a  grade  5. 

Grievant  Albritton  also  testified  that  she  was  told  that 
her  college  degree,  which  did  not  include  honors,  did  not  qualify 
her  for  a  grade  7. 

4.  Grievant  Leigh,  who  was  a  Data  Accumulation  Supervisor, 
Grade  8,  at  the  time  of  her  application  for  the  position  of 
Financial  Information  Analyst,  signed  a  statement,  dated  August  21, 
1990,  agreeing  to  a  reduction  in  her  grade  from  grade  8,  step  6,  to 
grade  5,  without  a  loss  of  pay. 

The  record  reveals  that  Ms.  Leigh  did  not  experience  a 
reduction  in  pay  because  of  a  salary  retention  policy,  i.e.,  "save 
pay" . 

Ms.  Leigh  testified  that  she  inquired  of  personnel 
regarding  the  grade  5  selection  and  was  told  all  selections  were 
being  made  at  the  5  level. 

Grievant  Leigh  testified  that  her  former  position  was  as 
a  supervisor  of  clerical  employees  and  that  she  was  in  a  clerical 
job.  — 

5.  Supervisor  "A"  testified  that  Grievant 's  were  capable 
employees  and  that  he  did  try  to  promote  Grievant  Albritton,  who 
did  train  employee  "K". 

He  stated  that  his  staff  consists  of  two  grade  5's  and  a 
grade  7  and  that  each  employee  entered  at  those  grades. 

6.  Employee  "K",  a  White  female,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
Management  Analyst,  Grade  PG9,  a  position  in  a  professional  series. 
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applied  for  the  Information  Analyst  position  previously 
referenced.   Her  acceptance  of  the  position  included  an  agreement 
to  accept  a  downgrade  to  a  grade  7,  step  9,  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  $51  per  year,  essentially  a  pay  retention  change.   Ms. 
"K"  was  selected  for  the  position  after  Grievants,  i.e.,  November 
1990.   She  applied  in  September  1990. 

Ms.  "K"  testified  that  she  accepted  a  downgrade  to  get 
into  a  position  that  had  upward  mobility. 

She  also  testified  that  she  was  trained  by  Grievant 
Albritton  as  to  various  aspects  of  the  job. 

7.   Personnel  Staffing  Specialist  "W",  a  Black  female, 
testified  that  she  was  aware  of  the  race  of  both  Grievants,  whom 
she  met  at  a  job  fair,  but  not  that  of  employee  "K". 

She  stated  that,  pursuant  to  the  X-118  standard,  a 
two-grade  interval  exists  for  certain  administrative,  management 
and  specialist  positions,  including  the  Financial  Analyst  position. 

The  same  standard  provides  that  for  a  GS-5,  the  qualifica- 
tions are  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelors- degree 
or  3  years  of  experience  of  which  at  least  one  year  is  at  the  GS-4, 
or  equivalent  level. 

For  the  grade  7,  the  requirements  are  graduate  level 
education  or  superior  academic  achievement.   Specialized  experience 
of  at  least  1  year  at  the  GS-5  is  required. 

Ms.  "W"  testified  that  Grievants,  who  had  been  in 
clerical  positions,  could  not  qualify  for  a  two  grade  jump,  from  a 
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grade  5  to  a  grade  7.   By  contrast,  per  Ms.  "W",  Employee  "K",  who 
was  in  a  professional  position  as  a  Management  Analyst,  was 
qualified  for  a  two-grade  jump. 

The  personnel ist  also  stated  that  she  made  an  independent 
judgment  that  Grievants  were  entitled  to  grade  5  and  that  Employee 
"K",  who  had  the  required  qualifications,  was  entitled  to  a  grade 
7,  which  was  one  of  the  two  possible  entry  level  grades. 

Ms.  "W"  testified  that  race  was  not  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  grade  level  of  Grievants  and  that  of  Employee  "K". 

She  stated  that  Employee  "K"  was  initially  found  not 
qualified  because  of  an  omission  from  the  application,  SF-171,  but 
that  when  Employee  "K"  corrected  or  revised  the  171,  she  was 
qualified. 

8.   The  Chief  Staffing  Specialist,  Ms.  "B",  testified  that 
employee  "K's"  pay  resulted  in  an  increase  because,  in  looking  for 
the  closest  match,  going  from  grade  9,  step  2,  to  grade  7,  step  9, 
it  did  result  in  an  increase.   She  stated  that  the  policy  was  to 
move  to  the  pay  closest  to  the  prior  pay  which  did  not  result  in  a 
reduction. 

She  testified  that  Grievant  Leigh  would  have  had  a  pay 
reduction  in  going  from  grade  8,  step  6,  but  for  the  policy  of  pay 
retention  where  the  downgrading  is  the  result  of  acceptance  into  a 
training  program  with  known  promotion  potential  (pursuant  to  GPO 
Regulation  640. 7B,  relating  to  pay  administration. 

The  record  indicates  that  there  is  no  pay  at  grade  5  that 
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equals  or  exceeds  that  at  grade  8,  step  6. 

9.   There  is  some  testimony  that  Employee  "K"  was  permitted 
to  change  her  SF-171  to  qualify  after  the  closing  date  of  the 
announcement. 

Positions  of  the  Parties 

The  Employer  asserts  that  both  Grievants  were  content  until 
Ms.  "K"  was  later  hired  at  a  higher  grade.   It  notes  that  the 
Grievants  were  hired  at  the  proper  grade  and  had  pay  retention, 
suffering  no  cut  in  pay.   This,  it  argues,  was  in  accord  with  the 
Employer's  regulations. 

It  contends  that  Grievants'  pay  setting  was  not  racially 
motivated  and  cites  case  law  to  support  same.   It  notes  the  absence 
of  proof  by  the  Union  of  racial  discrimination. 

The  Employer  argues  that  only  Employee  "K"  met  the  require- 
ments for  a  grade  7,  because  she  had  one  year  of  specialized 
service  in  the  next  lowest  grade. 

The  Union  contends  that,  because  Grievant  Albritton  hars  a 
college  degree  and  worked  in  the  field  for  several  years,  she  was 
qualified  for  a  grade  7.   It  contends  Grievant  Leigh  was  a 
supervisor  and  worked  in  financial  management  for  many  years  and 
was,  thus,  qualified  for  a  grade  7. 

It  asserts  that  Employee  "K",  who  was  trained  by  Grievant 
Albritton,  was  an  analyst  for  one  year  before  applying. 
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It  argues  both  Grievants  were  more  qualified  than  Ms.  "K"  for 
the  grade  7. 

It  also  contends  that  Ms.  "K"  was  inappropriately  qualified 
after  the  closing  date. 

The  Union  argues  that  Grievants,  black  females,  were  the 
subject  of  racial  discrimination  and  that  Ms.  "K",  a  White  female, 
received  favored  treatment.   It  cites  cases  involving  the  Employer 
which  found  the  Employer  guilty  of  racial  discrimination  as  support 
for  its  allegations. 

Discussion  and  Analysis 

The  record  does  establish  that  Employee  "K"  filed  an  SF-171 
for  the  Financial  Information  Analyst  position  on  June  20,  1990, 
where  the  closing  date  was  September  13,  1990.   Thus,  the 
application,  in  the  view  of  the  undersigned,  was  timely.   Any 
revision  in  the  SF-171  to  highlight  qualifications  did  not  change 
the  timely  filing. 

Most  particularly,  since  the  evidence  does  establish  that,  as 
of  the  application  date,  Ms.  "K"  was  qualified  for  a  grade  7  by 
virtue  of  having  the  one  year  of  specialized  experience  as  a 
Management  Analyst,  grade  9,  which  was  viewed  as  related  to  the 
position  for  which  she  applied,  we  find  no  impropriety  in  selecting 
Ms.  "K"  at  the  grade  7,  one  of  the  two  possible  grades  (5/7). 

We  also  find  no  impropriety  in  giving  Ms.  "K"  a  $51  annual 
increase  which  resulted   from  a  selection  of  the  most  equivalent 
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step  in  grade  7. 

That  Employee  "K"  was  trained  by  a  lower  graded  employee,  who 
was  on  the  scene  first,  and  may  even  have  been  more  familiar  with 
the  work  of  a  Financial  Information  Analyst,  is  not  viewed  as 
improper,  suspicious  or  evidence  of  improper  grading.   This  is  not 
a  case  of  supervision  by  a  lower  graded  employee.   Rather,  the 
training  by  a  lower  graded  employee  may  well  have  been  more  in  the 
context  of  orientation  than  formalized  training.   Such  an  • 
arrangement  does  not  mean  that  Ms.  "K",  the  grade  7,  will  not,  in 
due  course,  fill  the  duties  of  a  grade  7  which  required  more 
responsibility,  more  independence,  and  greater  knowledge  than  the 
grade  5.   The  fact  that  a  deputy  or  assistant  with  more  experience 
in  a  position  may  indoctrinate,  orient,  and  help  develop  a 
supervisor  does  not  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  grade  of  the 
subordinate  should  be  higher  or  that  of  the  superior,  starting  out, 
lower. 

Thus,  we  find  that  Employee  "K"  was  properly  graded,  where 
she  came  from  a  professional  series  and  went  to  a  professional 
series  with  greater  potential  for  upward  mobility  and  promotion 
potential,  i.e.,  to  a  grade  12. 

As  regards  Grievant  Albritton,  the  record  reveals  she  applied 
for  a  grade  5  and  accepted  the  grade  5,  albeit  she  unsuccessfully 
sought  a  promotion  to  a  grade  7.   Ms.  Albritton  had  been  an 
Accounting  Technician  grade  5. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  Grievant  Albritton  had  the  one  year 
of  "specialized  experience"  performing  work  related  to  the  position 
of  Financial  Information  Analyst. 

Additionally,  we  are  advised  that  for  Grievant  Albritton  to 
be  selected  as  a  grade  7,  a  two  grade  change,  when  her  line  of 
progression  was  5  to  6,  in  a  clerical  series,  would  violate 
regulations,  i.e.,  X-118. 

Grievant  Albritton' s  college  training  did  not  provide  qualifi- 
cations for  a  grade  7,  under  X-118  standards,  because  it  was  not 
with  "honors". 

We  find  no  basis,  under  these  circumstances,  to  conclude  that 
Grievant  Albritton  was  selected  at  other  than  an  appropriate 
grade.   In  reaching  that  conclusion,  we  shall  not  substitute  our 
judgment  for  that  of  the  personnel  specialists,  who  exercised 
judgment  in  interpreting  X-118  standards,  and  the  Employer's  pay 
regulations,  where  such  judgments  were  not  arbitrary,  capricious  or 
discriminatory. 

As  regards  Ms.  Leigh,  the  other  Grievant,  the  record  notes 
that  she  was  a  clerical  supervisor,  at  grade  8.  Ms.  Leigh  agreed 
to  a  reduction  to  a  grade  5  with  pay  retention,  i.e.,  no  loss  of 
pay. 

The  evidence  does  not  establish  that  Grievant  Leigh  had  one 
year  of  "specialized  experience  performing  work  directly  related  to 
the  duties"  of  a  Financial  Information  Analyst. 
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The  record  does  not  establish  that  she  was  clearly  qualified 
for  the  grade  7  position  in  a  professional  series  and  that  the 
failure  to  select  her  at  grade  7  was  arbitrary,  capricious  or 
discriminatory.   We  shall  not  substitute  our  judgment  for  the 
personnel  specialists  responsible  for  determining  grade  placement, 
absent  clear  evidence  that  the  selection  was  arbitrary,  capricious 
or  discriminatory. 

We  now  consider  the  allegation  of  racial  discrimination.   We 
have  found  no  evidence  of  impropriety  in  the  placement  of 
Grievants, — Black  females  in  grade  5  and  Ms.  "K" ,  a  White  female, 
in  grade  7.   Rather,  we  have  found  valid  and  objective  criteria  to 
support  those  decisions. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  no  more  than  allegations  of  racial 
discrimination  not  supported  by  any  evidence. 

Where  the  two  Black  females  were  selected  at  grade  5,  based 
on  valid  qualification  decisions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
decisions  were  per  se  arbitrary,  capricious  or  without  reason,  we 
find  no  basis  to  conclude  that  they  were  based  on  racial  factors. 

The  fact  that  the  Employer  has  been  found  guilty  of  racial 
discrimination  in  staffing  in  one  department,  or  more  than  one 
department,  does  not  warrant  a  conclusion  that  all  personnel 
actions  are  tainted  and  all  are  racially  motivated. 

Accordingly,  based  on  all  of  the  above,  the  undersigned  finds 
that  the  selection  of  Grievants  Albritton  and  Leigh  at  grade  5  did 
not  violate  the  parties'  Agreement,  did  not  violate  regulations  and 
were  not  discriminatory  as  based  on  Grievants'  race  (Black) . 
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AWARD 

Based  on  the  evidence,  the  parties'  briefs,  and  the 
discussion  above,  the  undersigned  makes  the  following  Award: 

1.  The  selection  of  Grievants  Albritton  and  Leigh  for  the 
positions  of  Financial  Information  Analyst,  grade  5,  did  not 
violate  the  parties'  Agreement  or  any  regulations,  and  were  not 
racially  motivated  or  discriminatory  based  on  race. 

2.  The  grievances  are  denied. 


July/i'    ,    1992  ^T^S^^-^^C^^-^t^^^— - 

LouTsAronrn 
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FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE 

BEFORE 
EARLE  WILLIAM  HOCKENBERRY 
ARBITRATOR 


In  the  Matter  of  Arbitration 

Between 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE 

and 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES,  PRINTING  CRAFTS  JOINT 
COUNCIL 

Pay  Dispute  Grievances 


FMCS  Case  No.  92-09682 


Representing  the  Employer: 
Representing  the  Union: 


Neal  Fine,  Esquire 

Brian  A.  Powers,  Esquire  and 

Linda  J.  Tarlow,  Esquire 


Statement  of  the  Case: 

This  grievance  arbitration  case  concerns  a  wage  dispute 
between  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  and 
certain  of  its'  white  collar  employees  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employees,  Printing  Crafts 
Joint  Council  (AFGE/PCJC).   At  issue  is  the  Employer's 
refusal  to  pay  double-time  for  mandatory  overtime  occurring 
on  November   22,  25-27,  1991  during  a  period  of  peak  printing 
activity.   The  Employer  is  bound  by  a  wage  agreement  negotiated 
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on  June  12,  1989,  and  continued  by  a  supplemental  agreement 
dated  September  23,  1991.   Those  two  agreements  require  the 
payment  of  premium  wages,  two  times  the  regular  rate,  for  all 
employees  who  are  designated  as  essential  and  working  in 
"hazardous  weather  conditions  and/or  other  emergency  situa- 
tions".  It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "emergency" 
that  is  at  the  core  of  the  instant  dispute.   The  Employer 
maintains  that  the  sudden  requirement  for  mandatory  12  hour 
shifts  on  the  days  in  question  was  the  result  of  workload 
pressures  and  concerns  expressed  by  the  Employer's  Congressional 
oversight  body,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  during  an 
intense  period  of  activity  at  the  close  of  the  102nd  Congress. 
For  their  efforts,  affected  employees  in  the  Production  and 
Production  Support  Department  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  by  the  Employer.   The  Union  maintains  that  the 
employees  were  entitled  to  double  time  since  they  were  res- 
ponding to  an  emergency  situation  falling  squarely  within 
the  meaining  and  intention  of  the  parties'  wage  agreement. 

Efforts  to  resolve  the  impasse  were  not  successful,  and 
grievances  filed  by  employees  on  December  17-30,  1991,  were 
moved  to  binding  arbitration  under  the  parties'  Master  Agreement, 
On  January  30,  1992,  a  request  for  arbitration  was  served  upon 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  by  the  Union, 
and  on  May  18,  1992,  the  undersigned  was  notified  by  the  Service 
that  he  had  been  selected  by  the  parties  and  appointed  by  the 
Service  to  be  the  neutral  arbiter  of  the  dispute. 

A  hearing  in  the  matter  was  held  at  the  Employer's  place 
of  business  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  July  10,  1992,  wherein  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  was  provided  to  the  parties  to 
introduce  evidence  and  examine  witnesses.   The  proceedings  were 
transcribed  and  the  record  was  closed  upon  the.receipt  of 
written  briefs  of  the  parties.   The  Employer  brief  was  received 
on  September  16,  1992,  and  the  Union  brief  was  received  on 
SeDtenber  26,  1992,  following  an  extension  for  a  change  of 
counsel.   There  were  a  total  of  24  joint  exhibits  entered  into 
the  record.   The  Employer  was  represented  by  Neal  H.  Fine, 
Esquire,  both  at  the  hearing  and  on  brief,  and  the  Union  was 
represented  at  the  hearing  by  Curtis  Coleman,  President,  AFGE, 
Local  2876,  AFGE/PCJC,  and  on  brief  by  Brian  A.  Powers,  Esquire, 
and  Linda  J.  Tarlow,  Esquire.   Witnesses  were  sworn  and 
sequestered.   Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Union  were  Charles 
Hall,  Joyce  Melchor  and  Earl  Shirkey.   Testifying  for  the 
Employer  was  Glen  Rottman. 

ISSUE: 

The  parties  agreed  to  the  following  statement  of  the  issue: 

Did  the  Government  Printing  Office  violate 
Article  VII  of  the  1991  AFGE  wage  agreement 
in  its  refusal  to  pay  double-time  on 
November  22,  25,  26,  and  27,  1991?     (Tr.  3-5) 
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Relevant  Agreement  and  Regulatory  Provisions: 


ARTICLE  VII   ESSENTIAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY 


The  parties  agree  to  continue  the  essential  employee 
pay  provisions  as  set  forth  in  ARTICLE  III  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  parties  dated  June  12,  1989. 

(Wage  Agreement  1991) (J  Ex.  2) 


ARTICLE  III   ESSENTIAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY 

All  GPO  employees  represented  by  these  negotiations, 
who  are  designated  by  the  GPO  as  essential  in 
hazardous  weather  conditions  and/or  other  emergency 
situations,  shall  be  paid  2  times  their  regular  hourly 
rate  for  all  hours  actually  worked  in  the  essential 
capacity. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  hazardous  weather  or 
emergency  situation  on  each  shift,  essential  employees 
will  be  paid  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for  approved 
delayed  arrival  time. 

2.  E-moloyees  will  be  paid  1-1/2  times  their  regular 
rate  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  eight  (8)  hours  in 
essential  capacity. 

(Wage  Agreement  1989) (J  Ex.  3) 


ARTICLE  VII   Overtime 

...Section  3.   When  assigning  overtime,  the  GOP  will, 
if  possible,  attempt  to  provide  at  least  24  hours 
notification  to  employees.   However,  it  is  recognized 
that  because  of  such  factors  as  late  scheduling  of 
""  work  little  or  no  advance  notice  may  be  possible  or 

practical . 

(AFGE/PCJC  Agreement )( J  Ex.  10) 


ARTICLE  VII   GRIEVANCE   AND  ARBITRATION 

...Section  11.   Arbitration 

...d.   An  arbitrator  will  make  no  award  effecting  a 
change,  modification,  addition  or  deletion  to  a 
labor-management  agreement. 

(Master  Agreement,  Joint  Council 
of  Unions,  GPO  1988)(J  Ex.  9) 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  NOTICE  640-226 
Subject:   New  Wage  Afjreement 

1.   Purpose.   This  NOTICE  promulgates  a  pay  change 
for  AFGE/PCJC  bargaining  unit  employees  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  agreement  reached  between 
them  and  GPO  management,  and  approved  by  the  JCP. 

6.   c.   Essential  Duty  Pay.   Employees  covered  by 
this  agreement  who  are  designated  "essential 
employees",  and  who  are  required  to  work  during 
hazardous  weather  conditions  and  in  other  emerg- 
ency situations  when  nonessential  employees  are 
not  required  to  report  for  duty,  shall  be  paid 
2  times  their  regular  hourly  rate  for  all  hours 
actually  worked  in  the  essential  capacity  up  to 
eight  (8)  hours.   Such  employees  who  work  beyond 
8  hours  will  be  paid  1-1/2  times  their  regular 
hourly  rate  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
eight  hours. 

(June  30,  1989)(J  Ex.  4) 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  DIRECTIVE 

Subject:   Change  to  GPO  Instruction  640. 7B. 

Page  6,  1(g).   Work  Performed  During  Hazardous 
Weather  or  Other  Emergency  Conditions. 

(1)   The  following  special  pay  provisions  apply  to 
all  employees. 

(a)   Normal  or  Regular  Duty  Hours  Actually 
Worked  in  an  Essential  Capacity.   Employees 
who  are  designated  as  essential  and  required 
to  work  during  hazardous  weather  conditions 
and/or  other  emergency  situations,  shall  be 
paid  two  (2)  times  their  regular  rate  for  all 
regularly  scheduled  duty  hours  actually  worked 
in  an  essential  capacity. 

(March  5,  1990)(J  Ex.  5) 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  NOTICE  645-225 

1.   Purpose.   This  Notice  requires  that  all  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  supervisors 
designate  in  writing  those  employees  deemed  to 
be  essential,  or  those  performing  excepted  functions 
for  funding  lapse  purposes  and  those  employees 
designated  essential  during  hazardous  weather. 
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3.   Action 

a.   GPO  supervisors  are  required  to  designate 
in  writing: 

(1)  emploj'ees  who  are  deemed,  during  a 
finding  lapse,  either  essential  for  agency 
shutdown  operations  or  necessary  to  perform 
excepted  functions;  and 

(2)  separately,  those  employees  who  are 
deemed  essential  in  hazardous  weather  conditions. 

(September  25,  1991 )(J  Ex.  18) 
( 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT- PRINTING  OFFICE  DIRECTIVE  654. IB 
Subject:   GPO  Emergency  Dismissal  and  Closure  Policy 

3.  General .   The  GPO  is  unique  in  that  it  produces 
many  products  which  are  essential  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  must  be  delivered  as  scheduled. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  Office  have 
sufficient  employees  on  hand  when  the  Congress  is 
in  session.   The  Congress  rarely  adjourns  because 
of  adverse  weather  or  other  emergency  conditions, 
and  the  GPO  must  be  able  to  supply  its  printing 
needs  on  a  daily  basis.   On  occasions,  however, 
emergency  situations  arise  which  prevent  employees 
from  getting  to  work  on  time,  or  create  the 
necessity  to  dismiss  employees  early,  or,  in  very 
rare  instances,  prevent  the  openiffg  of  the  Office. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Instruction,  an  ejnergency 
situation  is  one  which  may  prevent  employees  in 
significant  numbers  from  reporting  for  work  on 
time,  or  may  necessitate  the  closing  of  the  GPO 
in  whole  or  in  part.   The  emergency  situation  must 
be  general  rather  than  personal  in  scope  and  impact. 
It  may  be  caused  by  such  developments  as  heavy  snow 
or  severe  icing  conditions,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disasters;  massive  power  failure;  or  serious  inter- 
ruptions to  public  transportation  caused  by  such 
incidents  as  strikes  of  local  transit  employees  or 
mass  demonstrations. 

4.  Essential  and  Non-Essential  Employees.   Certain  types 
of  functions  must  be  accomplished  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  employees  engaged  in  these  functions... 
are  designated  as  essential. . . .   Such  functions 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  protection  of  GPO 
buildings  and  equipment,  emergency  maintenance, 
safety  and  health,  and  certain  needs  of  Congress  and 
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the  White  House  such  as  the  Congressional  Record 
and  the  Federal  Register.... 

(October  13,  1988)(J  Ex.  15) 

See  also  similar  or  exact  language  in  the  following: 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERmiENT  PRIiNTING  OFFICE 
Production  Department  Instruction  645. 2E 
November  1,  1986   (J  Ex.  12) 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Government  Printing  Office  Instruction  645. lA 
August  3,  1977     (J  Ex.  11) 

UNITED  STATES  G0VERN?1ENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  Admin.  Order  171 
Hazardous  V/eather  Dismissal  Policy 
February  5,  1963   (J  Ex.  19) 

FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  MANUAL   Subchapter  3,  Instruction  351 

Group  Dismissal  or  Closure  of  Activities 

3-3.   Policy/Guidance 

a.   Group  dismissal  or  closure  should  be  rare 
and  authorized  only  when  conditions  are  severe 
or  where  normal  agency  operations  would  be 
significantly  disrupted. 

3-7.   Definitions 

a.  Critical  positions  are  those  jobs  that  may 
be  vital  to  public  health,  safety,  welfare, 
national  defense,  or  the  operation  of  essential 
facilities  or  functions. 

b.  Essential  employees  occupy  critical  positions, 

c.  An  emergency  situation  normally  exists  where 
a  significant  number  of  employees  are  prevented 
from  reporting  for  work  on  time  or  where  agencies 
in  an  area  must  temporarily  shut  down  part  or  all 
of  their  activities.... 

(June  30.  1989)(J  Ex.  21) 
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Position  of  the  Parties: 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Union  that  during  four  days 
in  late  November,  1991,  the  head  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  the  Public  Printer,  in  response  to  pressure  from  the 
Congress  to  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  get  the 
Congressional  Record  out  on  time,  invoked  his  statutory 
authority  and  declared  an  emergency  situation  at  the  Office, 
ordering  mandatory  12  hour  overtime  shifts  and  cancelling 
leave.   According  to  the  Union,  such  draconian  measures  did, 
in  fact,  underscore  the  existence  of  an  emergency  condition. 
Employees  were  told  that  they  would  be  disciplined  for  failing 
to  report  for  work,  and  employees  were  required  to  perform 
duties  beyond  their  accustomed  range  of  activity.   In  addition, 
the  Union  maintains  that  representatives  of  the  Joint  Council 
were  informed  by  the  Employer  that  an  emergency  situation  did 
exist  during  meetings  held  to  discuss  the  matter.   Given  these 
circumstances,  the  Union  maintains  that  affected  employees  are 
entitled  to  double-time  for  all  mandatory  overtime  hours  worked 
during  the  emergency  under  Articles  VII  and  III  of  the  wage 
agreements  in  effect  at  the  time.   To  the  Union,  Article  III 
contains  no  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  term  "emergency", 
suggesting  that  the  arbitrator  should  give  such  a  term  its 
generally  recognized  meaninr;,  that  is,  an  unforeseen  or 
unavoidable  event  calling  for  immediate  action  to  permit  the 
Office  to  carry  out  its  mission.   The  Union  argues  that  the 
laneuaee  of  the  agreements  at  issue  is  clear,  not  ambiguous, 
and  such  language  permits  the  finding  of  an  emergency  other 
than  one  that  is  necessitated  by  weather,  power  failures  or 
civil  disturbance.   The  Union  argues  further  that  the  extra- 
ordinary and  peremptory  demand  made  by  the  Employer  upon  its 
employees  in  the  Production  Deoartment  to  carry  out  its  mission 
in  late  November,  1991,  meets  the  definition  of  an  "other 
emergency  situation",  and  entitles  such  employees  to  a  payment 
of  double  wages,  notwithstanding  the  presence  in  the  workplace 
of  other,  non-essential,  employees  who  were  not  restricted  by 
overtime  work.   The  Union  seeks  a  finding  and  award  that 
identifies  the  disputed  work  performed  as  occurring  during  an 
emergency  under  Article  III  of  the  1989  Wage  Agreement,  and 
an  order  of  double-time  wages  for  all  affected  employees  to 
remedy  the  contractual  breach. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Employer  that  there  was  no  1991 
emergency  situation  and  therefore,  no  breach  of  the  wage 
agreements.   The  Employer  argues  that  the  double-time  pay 
provision  of  the  1989  Wage  Agreement  is  predicated  solely 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Office  and  the  rest  of  the 
government  is  closed  because  of  some  external  force  creating 
a  hazard  for  employees  to  come  to  work.   The  Employer  notes 
that  printing  employees  have,  not  been  paid  such  double-time 
wages  for  periods  of  increased,  manic  activity  in  1989  and  1990. 
The  Employer  maintains  that  the  terms  "essential  employees"  and 
"other  emergency  situations"  have  a  clear  and  definite  meaning 
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throue:hout  the  Federal  Government,  and  believes  that  the 
arbitrator  should  give  such  words  their  ordinary  and 
popularly  accepted  meaning  as  developed  over  the  past  30 
years  at  the  Office.   The  Employer  argues  further  that  the 
Union  has  failed  to  meet  its  burden  of  proving  that  Article 
III  of  the  1989  Wage  Agreement  provides  for  premium  pay  in 
heavy  workload  situations  when  all  employees,  not  just 
essential  employees,  were  at  work  as  in  late  November,  1991. 
Finally,  the  Employer  argues  that  the  language  of  Article  III, 
firmly  supported  by  understandings  between  the  Employer  and 
the  Unions  for  many  years,  mandates  the  payment  of  premium  pay 
only  in  those  specific  situations  when  the  government  is 
closed  because  of  hazardous  weather  or  other  emergency 
situations  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  commute  to  work. 
Noting  that  the  printing  presses  did  not  fail,  the  computers 
did  not  crash,  and  the  bindery  lines  did  not  break  down  during 
the  period  of  time  in  question,  the  Employer  seeks  a  finding 
that  dismisses  the  instant  grievances. 


Discussion  and  Decision  Rationale: 

For  the  reasons  set  out  below,  the  undersigned  concludes 
that  the  position  of  the  Employer  is  the  more  persuasive  as 
to  the  present  dispute,  and  therefore,  must  deny  the  grievances 
in  their  entirety.   The  stipulated  issue  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  that  is,  the  Government  Printing  Office  did  not 
violate  Article  VII  of  the  1991  AFGE  Wage  Agreement,  nor 
through  its  application.  Article  III  of  the  1989  Wage  Agreement. 

Evidence  offered  at  the  arbitration  hearing  indicated 
that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  the  printer  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
courts  other  than  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.   The 
principal  products  printed  in  the  Office  are  the  Congnessional 
Record  and  the  Federal  Register.   The  workload  of  the  Office 
fluctuates  markedly  depending  on  the  schedule  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President.   Work  in  the  Production  Department,  the 
locus  of  the  instant  grievances,  significantly  increases  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  with  particular  relevance  to  the  instant 
dispute  prior  to  the  summer  and  fall  adjournment  of  Congress. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP)  is  the  prim.ary  congress- 
ional committee  charged  with  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

On  November  21,  1991,  the  Public  Printer,  Robert  W. 
Houk ,  received  a  letter  from  Charlie  Rose,  Chair  of  the  JCP, 
addressing  "repeated  tardiness"  of  the  Congressional  Record 
during  the  close  of  the  101st  Congress,  and  expressing  concern 
about  tardiness  at  the  close  of  the  present,  102nd,  Congress. 
Noting  that  "a  fundamental  reason  for  GPO  to  exist  is  the 
prompt  and  accurate  delivery  of  this  product  the  day  after 
every  session",  Mr.  Rose  directed  Mr.  Houk  to  "use  appropriate 
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means  to  immediately  resolve  this  problem"   (J  Ex.  23).   At 
the  close  of  the  prior  Congress,  specifically  on  November  14, 
1990,  Wendell  H.  Ford,  then  Chair  of  the  JCP,  sent  a  letter 
of  appreciation  to  George  Lord,  Chair  of  the  Joint  Council  of 
Unions  at  the  GPO,  recognizing  that  at  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  busiest  periods  of  congressional  activity  in  history, 
1990,  "men  and  women  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  seven  days  a 
week  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  Congressional  pace."   Mr.  Ford  continued,  "It  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Government  Printing  Office  will 
develop  a  more  comprehensive  approach  so  these  surges  of 
Congressional  work  do  not  require  such  an  additional  effort 
by  the  work  force"  (J  Ex.  24). 

In  response  to  the  1991  letter  from  Charlie  Rose,  the 
Public  Printer  J  on  November  22,  1991,  directed  that  certain 
emnloyees  of  the  GPO  report  for  12  hour  shifts  and  cancelled 
all  leave.   Employees  who  did  not  report  for  work  would  be 
considered  absent  and  subject  to  discipline.   This  decision 
was  conveyed  in  writing  to  Mr.  Curtis  Coleman,  President, 
AFGE/PCJC,  by  Mr.  Neal  Fine,  Director,  Labor  and  Employee 
Relations  Service  on  that  same  date  (J  Ex.  6).   The  instant 
disnute  stems  from  that  managerial  action  by  the  Public 
Printer,  and  covers  the  period  of  time  between  November  22 
and  November  27,  1991,  specifically  four  days  just  prior  to 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday.   The  Printing  Office  was  open  for 
its  usual  business  during  this  same  time  and  all  GPO  employees 
were  at  work.   Judicial  notice  was  taken  that  there  were  no 
severe  weather  occurrences  or  other  disruptive  activities 
during  this  time  period  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Additional  documentary  evidence  indicated  that  on 
March  21,  1989,  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  Printing  Crafts  Joint  Council  (AFGE7PCJC)  advised 
Chairman  Wendell  H.  Ford,  JCP,  that  while  the  unions  and 
the  GPO  were  at  an  impasse  over  certain  proposals  in -their 
wage  negotiations,  agreement  had  been  reached  on  three 
articles,  including  Article  III,  Essential  Employees  Pay 
(J  Ex..  16).   On  May  10,  1989,  the  Acting  Public  Printer  also 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ford  outlining  a  position  statement  as 
to  the  imnasse  in  negotiations.   Addressing  Article  III,  and 
noting  the  establishment  of  a  new  benefit  for  bargaining  unit 
employees,  the  Employer  observed  in  pertinent  part: 

Because  of  the  requirement  to  meet  the  printing 
and  binding  needs  of  Congress,  the  GPO  designates 
many  employees  as  essential.   This  means  that 
when  the  Government  is  closed  becau.se  of  adverse 
weather  or  other  emergencies,  essential  GPO 
employees  must  report  to  work.   To  compensate  for 
this  unusual  requirement,  the  GPO  provides  in  this 
Article,  that  such  employees  will  be  paid  2  times 
their  regular  hourly  rate  for  all  hours  actually 
worked  in  the  essential  capacity.   (J  Ex.  17) 
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Testinony  by  three  Union  witnesses,  Charles  Hall, 
Joyce  Melchor  and  Earl  Shirkey,  indicated  that  they  were 
told  by  members  of  suoervision  that  there  was  an  emergency 
and  that  as  essential  employees  they  would  be  expected  to 
work  mandatory  overtime.   None  of  the  witnesses  were  paid 
at  the  double-time  premium  rate  for  their  overtime  work. 
Mr.  Hall  testified  further  that  although  he  was  told  that 
corrective  action  would  be  taken  against  employees  not 
presenting  themselves  for  the  scheduled  overtime,  he  did 
not  work  on  Sunday,  a  scheduled  work  day,  because  he  advised 
his  suoervisor  he  would  be  watchinsr  a  Redskins  football  game. 
Mr.  Hall  noted  that  he  was  not  disciolined  for  not  working 
the  scheduled  overtime.   All  three  employees  also  stated  that 
in  the  past,  the  many  hours  of  overtime  had  always  been 
voluntary,  and  that  such  a  decision  to  work  overtime  had  been 
ordered  by  the  production  manaerer  and  not  the  Public  Printer. 
Jlr.  Hall  characterized  the  action  of  the  Public  Printer  to 
order  overtime,  rather  than  the  production  manager,  as  "weird". 
Ms.  Melchor  stated  that  she  did  not  have  to  work  the  full 
twelve  hours  of  overtime  on  several  of  the  days  scheduled  since 
her  work  had  already  been  completed.   ^Ir .  Shirkey  testified 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  with  the  Deputy  Public  Printer, 
Mr.  William  Hohns,  on  November  22,  1991,  wherein  Mr.  Hohns 
stated  that  the  Public  Printer  had  called  an  emergency,  that 
there  would  be  twelve  hours  mandatory  overtime  a  day  and  all 
leave  was  to  be  cancelled.   Mr.  Shirkey  admitted  that  Mr.  Hohns 
was  merely  conveying  a  message,  and  that  to  his  knowledge, 
nothing  appeared  in  writing  declaring  an  emergency  at  the  GPO. 
Ms.  Melchor  testified  further  that  the  GPO  was  open  for  business 
as  usual  during  the  period  in  question  and  that  all  employees 
were  present . 

Mr.  Glen  H.  Rottman,  Production  Manager  lor  the  GPO, 
testified  that  the  production  department  contained  approxi- 
mately 1850  employees,  most  of  whom  are  blue  collar  craft 
employees,  or  printing  plant  workers.   By  his  estimate^  there 
are  less  than  100  white  collar  workers  in  the  entire  production 
department.   Mr.  Rottman  noted  that  workloads  in  the  department 
do  not  come  at  a  steady  rate,  and  that  overtime  is  a  way  of 
life  for  employees.   During  peak  periods,  such  as  in  the  fall, 
overtime  is  extremely  heavy,  and  in  the  past,  emoloyees  have 
been  ordered  to  work  overtime  but  only  after  there  were 
insufficient  volunteers.   Mr.  Rottman  added  that  to  work  twelve 
hour  days  during  previous  congressional  adjournments  was  not 
uncommon,  including  working  on  weekends.  Ur .    Rottman  noted 
that  not  all  employees  in  the  production  department  are  desig- 
nated as  essential,  including  not  all  white  collar  employees. 
As  to  the  designation  "essential",  Mr.  Rottman  testified  that 
such  employees  must  report  for  work  when  the  rest  of  production 
employees  are  granted  administrative  leave,  and  because  of  that 
requirement,  to  obtain  transportation  by  whatever  means,  those 
essential  employees  are  compensated  at  a  premium  rate  for  their 
efforts.   Mr,  Rottman  testified  that  at  no  time  was  he  ever 
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informed  that  there  was  a  state  of  emergency  at  the  GPO,  and 
he  did  not  characterize  the  circumstance  as  an  emergency  in 
meetings  with  his  production  supervisors.   Mr.  Rottman  added 
that  mandatory  overtime  was  not  ordered  for  everyone  in  the 
production  department,  and  that  all  employees,  not  just  those 
designated  as  essential,  were  present  for  work  during  the 
four  days  in  question.   Mr.  Rottman  concluded  his  testimony 
noting  that  during  the  period  of  mandatory  overtime  no  employees 
were  required  to  come  back  from  leave. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  testimonial  and  documentary 
evidence,  several  conclusions  are  necessarily  appropriate  that 
support  the  position  of  the  Employer  and  undercut  the  argument 
of  the  Union  and  their  grievance  rationale. 

First,  the  facts  not  in  dispute  indicate  that  both  non- 
essential and  essential  employees  worked  during  the  period  in 
question  in  late  November,  1991,  and  further,  some  essential 
employees  were  permitted  to  avoid  mandatory  overtime  or  were 
not  called  back  from  leave.   In  addition,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  activities  interrupting  the  business  of  government  in 
Washington,  D.C.   Such  occurrences,  or  lack  thereof,  defy  the 
definition  of  an  emergency  contained  in  GPO  Instruction  645. IB 
(J  Ex.  15),  the  current  instruction  on  the  subject,  and  also 
conflict  with  the  definition  of  essential  duty  pay,  premium 
pay,  as  contained  in  GPO  Notice  640.226  (J  E.x .  4).   That  latter 
document,  referencing  the  wage  agreement  of  1989,  which  was 
not  challenged  by  Ms.  Joyce  Melchor  in  her  testimony  as  a 
member  of  the  Union  bargaining  team,  defines  "other  emergency 
situations"  as  when  non-essential  employees  are  not  required 
to  report  for  duty  but  essential  employees  are  so  required. 
This  documentary  evidence,  albeit  extrinsic  to  Article  III  of 
the  1989  wage  agreement,  was  not  rebutted  by  the  Union  in  its 
case  in  chief.   Instead,  the  Union  argues  on  brief  that  the 
language  of  Article  III  referencing  "hazardous  weather  condi- 
tions and/or  other  emergency  situations"  needs  no  outside 
interpretation,  the  language  being  clear  upon  its  face.   To 
the  Union,  there  is  no  restrictive  attachment  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  "other  emergency".   To  the  undersigned, 
however,  the  present  dispute  indicates  that  the  phrase  "other 
emergency  situation"  is  capable  of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion as  recognized  by  the  differing  definitions  offered  by 
the  Employer  and  the  Union. 

For  that  reason  alone,  the  use  of  extrinsic  evidence  is 
useful  in  providing  a  resolution  to  the  debate  at  hand.   That 
evidence,  contained  in  Agency  regulations  of  present  and  past 
application,  and  the  1990  letter  of  Mr.  Wendell  H.  Ford,  JCP, 
addressing  a  similar  circumstance,  convince  the  undersigned 
that  the  phrase  "other  emergency  situations"  contained  in 
Article  III  of  the  1989  wage  agreement  was  intended  to  pertain 
to  circumstances  other  than  those  occurring  on  November  22-27, 
1991.   The  interpretation  offered  by  the  GPO  in  its  May  10,  1989 
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position  statement  to  Mr.  Ford,  referencing  the  1989  wage 
negotiations,  is  in  keeping  with  similar  statements  of  the 
GPO  dating  back  to  1963  and  reflects,  as  well,  the  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  Supplement  defining  both  essential  employees 
and  emergency  conditions  (J  Ex.  17,  21). 

Against  this  compelling  plethora  of  evidence  offered  by 
the  Employer,  the  Union  offers  testimony  of  three  employees 
who,  in  effect,  challenge  the  process  of  how  overtime  was 
determined  on  November  22,  1991,  and  not  that  there  was  any 
prior  record  of  premium  pay  for  sudden,  heavy  work  loads 
during  the  sine  die  period  of  Congress.   That  such  fluctua- 
tions in  printing  work  are  a  matter  of  routine  at  the  GPO, 
albeit  less  than  acceptable,  was  captured  in  both  the  letters 
of  Messrs.  Ford  and  Rose  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  (J  Ex.  23,24).   The  established  practice 
of  heavy  work  loads  and  mandatory  overtime  fails  to  reflect 
the  payment  of  premium  pay  for  such  activity. 

Further,  the  actual  language  of  Article  III  of  the  1989 
wage  agreement  is  itself  illuminating  as  to  the  present  conflict 
After  identifying  in  the  main  paragraph  the  terms  "hazardous 
weather  conditions  and/or  other  emergency  situations",  sub- 
section one,  in  addressing  both  circumstances,  discusses  the 
approval  of  delayed  arrival  time  for  employees  affected  by 
such  situations  (J  Ex.  3).   To  the  undersigned,  that  late 
arrival  approval  concept  would  be  out  of  place  and  unnecessary 
if  the  Union's  definition  of  "other  emergency  situation"  were 
to  be  accepted,  that  is,  an  unusually  heavy  work  load.   Such 
an  allowance,  however,  fits  squarely  into  the  Employer's 
suggested  definition  of  "other  emergency  situations",  that  is, 
circumstances  where  employees  were  delayed  in  arriving  at  work. 
Section  one  of  Article  III,  in  a  logical  application,  can  only 
refer  to  situations  where  some,  or  all,  of  GPO  employees  are 
impacted  in  their  ability  to  arrive  or  depart  from  work.   That 
definition  is  also  consistent  with  the  array  of  historical 
directives  and  instructions  offered  by  the  Employer  in  defining 
emergency  situations  and  essential  employees  (J  Ex.  4,5,11,12, 
15,18,19  and  21). 

The  undersigned  is  mindful  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  in  this  regard,  that  is, 
arbitrators  are  to  be  governed  by  the  concept  that  under 
the  statutory  framework  of  federal  collective  bargaining, 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  and  not  agency  rules  and 
regulations,  control  the  disposition  of  matters  to  which  they 
both  apply  when  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  agreement  and 
the  rule  or  regulation.   (See  Department  of  the  Army,  Ft . 
Cambell  District  and  AFGE,  Local  2022,  37  FLRA  186  (1990)). 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  undersigned  concludes  that 
a  review  of  the  language  of  Article  III  of  the  1989  wage 
agreement  at  issue  fails  to  support  the  argument  of  the  Union, 
that  is,  any  emergency  situation  includes  heavy  work  loads. 
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As  such,  there  is  no  apparent  conflict  between  the  language 
of  the  Wage  Agreement  and  the  Agency's  rules  and  regulations, 
promulgated  to  define  essential  employees  and  emergency  situa- 
tions, that  would  mandate  deference  by  the  undersigned  to  the 
language  of  the  Vage  Agreement  as  offered  by  the  Union  in  its 
interpretation  of  Article  III. 

What  the  Union  seeks  to  achieve  through  the  instant 
grievance  process  may  only  properly  be  obtained  across  the 
bargaining  table,  that  is,  premium  pay  for  mandatory  work 
necessitated  by  the  fluctuating  demands  of  Congress.   To 
grant  such  a  remedy,  not  articulated  in  contractual  language, 
would  be  distuptive  to  and  impermissable  under  the  tenants  of 
traditional  collective  bargaining.   Further,  such  conduct  by 
an  arbitrator  would  be  well  beyond  any  authority  of  the 
arbitrator  to  add  to  or  amend  the  Agreement . 

By  interpreting  the  disputed  language  through  the 
application  of  extrinsic  evidence,  and  concluding  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  an  emergency  did  not  exist   under  the  terms  of 
Article  III  on  November  22-27,  1991,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
resolve  the  apparent  conflict  in  testimony  between  Union 
witnesses  as  to  what  they  were  told  by  their  supervisors, 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rottman  that  there  was  no  declaration, 
by  word  or  writing,  that  the  sudden  work  load  pressures 
constituted  an  emergency. 

Finally,  in  its  brief,  the  Union  requests  the  undersigned 
to  delay  his  decision  in  the  matter  pending  another  arbitration 
case  decision  involving  the  same  disputed  circumstances  and 
the  craft  unions.   The  Agency  opposes  such  a  delay.   It  is 
apparent  to  the  undersigned,  under  the  Master  Agreement 
provisions  controlling  arbitration,  that  without  a  joint 
agreement  on  the  matter  the  undersigned  is  constrained  to 
render  his  decision  within  30  calender  days  from  the  close 
of  the  record,  that  is,  October  26,  1992,  and  is  not  entitled 
to  delay  his  award  because  of  the  circumstance  of  a  companion 
case. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  undersigned  must 
conclude  that  the  Union  has  failed  to  meet  its  burden  of 
proof  and  persuasion  that  Article  III  of  the  1989  Wage 
Agreement  requires  the  payment  of  double-time  for  the  hours 
worked  between  November  22  and  November  27,  1991.   The 
stipulated  issue  must  be  answered  in  the  Negative,  that  is, 
the  Government  Printing  Office  did  not  violate  Article  VII 
of  the  1991  Wage  Agreement,  or  Article  III  of  the  1989  Wage 
Agreement  by  reference,  by  its  refusal  to  pay  premium  pay  on 
the  four  days  in  question.   The  December,  1991  grievances 
challenging  such  action  by  the  Employer  are  hereby  DENIED. 
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Mr.  Harrv  F.  Raaer.  Washington,  D.C, 
for  the  Union. 


DECISION  AND  AWARD 

This  arbitration  was  heard  in  Washington,  D.C,  on 
September  18,  1990.   Both  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  herein  the  GPO,  and  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  Local  2876,  herein  the  Union,  were 
represented.   They  were  afforded  a  full  opportunity  to 
introduce  evidence  and  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 
Briefs,  which  both  parties  submitted  on  November  9,  1990, 
have  been  carefully  considered. 

The  sole  issue,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  is 
whether  the  GPO  violated  its  regulations  in  denying  George 

i 

W.  Bilbo,  Jr.,  the  grievant,  the  January  1,  1989,  negotiated 
pay  increase. 

The  grievant  began  his  career  with  the  GPO  on  April  8, 
1968.   Pursuant  to  a  Notice  circulated  by  the  GPO  in 
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November  1983,  announcing  an  examination  for  the  Printing 
Specialist  Training  Program,  the  grievant  applied  for  the 
Program.   At  the  time,  he  was  a  journeyman  Bookbinder,  a 
craft  position.   The  Notice  stated  that  employees  who  were 
selected  would  enter  the  Program  at  the  lowest  step  of  Grade 
11,  which  would  not  result  in  a  loss  of  pay,  but  in  no  event 
would  their  pay  exceed  that  of  step  10  of  Grade  11. 
Training  would  continue  for  two  years,  and  upon  successful 
completion,  employees  would  be  eligible  for  Grade  12.   The 
Notice  had  been  issued  pursuant  to  Instruction  625. 6A  of 
July  1979,  which  formally  announced  the  Training  Program;  it 
provided,  in  part,  that  employees  would  enter  the  Program 
"at  the  lowest  step  commensurate  with  their  current  pay 
rate."^ 

Bilbo  took  and  passed  the  examination  for  Printing 
Specialist  Trainee  in  1983,  but  it  was  not  until  four  years 
later  that  he  was  selected.   In  November  1987,  he  signed  a 
prepared  form  accepting  the  position  in  which  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  he  would  take  a  reduction  in  pay  from  his  current 
$17.43  per  hour  to  $16.93,  and  that  after  two  years  of—, 
satisfactory  performance,  he  would  be  eligible  for  promotion 
to  Printing  Specialist,  Grade  12.   He  started  the  Program  on 
December  6,  1987,  at  Grade  11,  step  10. 

At  the  time  Bilbo  entered  the  Training  Program,  there 
was  in  effect  Instruction  640. 7B,  issued  on  March  19,  1979, 
which  dealt  with  General  Pay  Administration.   This  12-page 


^It  is  agreed  that  an  Instruction  is  deemed  to  be  a 
Regulation. 
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document  included  a  final  paragraph  entitled  "Downgrading  to 
Enter  Formal  Training  Programs,"  and  contained  the  following 
language : 

11.  Salary  Retention 

*  *    * 

f ,  Downgrading  to  Enter  Formal  Training  Programs. 

*  *    * 

If  the  employee's  rate  of  basic  pay  immediately 
before  the  downgrading  exceeds  the  maximum  rate 
established  for  the  new  position,  the  employee 
will  be  accorded  salary  retention,  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  salary  rate  of  ^<prXX/ •*    'The 
employee  will  not  receive  any  general  pay 
increases  or  within-grade  increases  until  such 
time  as  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  new 
position  equals  or  exceeds  the  retained  pay. 

*Change  the  "maximum  salary  rate"  from  "GG-11" 
to  "GG-12."  per  CH-5.^ 

The  Instruction  was  not  distributed  to  employees  below  the 

supervisory  level.   No  reference  was  made  to  it  in  the 

November  1983  Notice  or  in  the  written  acceptance  form, 

provided  by  the  GPO,  which  Bilbo  had  signed  in  November 

1987. 

On  January  3,  1988,  shortly  after  entering  the  Program, 
Bilbo  received  an  increase  of  approximately  $500, 
representing  a  cost-of-living  increase  given  to  white  collar 
workers.   According  to  James  Curran,  the  GPO ' s  chief  of  the 
Employment  Branch,  Bilbo  was  entitled  to  the  increase  under 
the  pay  policy  of  paragraph  11, f.  because  he  was  not  on 
"retained  pay, "  having  received  less  money  than  he  had  been 
earning  in  order  to  go  into  the  Program. 

In  April  1988,  GPO  adopted  a  change  in  its  pay  reten- 


2 


This  change  was  adopted  on  April  5,  1988,  by  the  GPO, 
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tion  policy  by  increasing  the  cap  in  the  maximum  rate  of  pay 
for  trainees  from  Grade  11  to  Grade  12.   This  resulted  in 
the  grievant  receiving  another  increase.   Curran  testified 
that  this  raise  took  him  under  the  salary  retention  provi- 
sion of  Instruction  640. 7B,  since  it  brought  his  rate  of  pay 
to  $17.43  per  hour,  the  amount  he  received  when  he  entered 
the  Program.   In  Curran 's  words,  the  grievant,  with  this 
increase,  "went  off  the  salary  scale,"  having  gone  above  the 
10th  step  of  Grade  11.   Under  salary  retention,  as  set  forth 
in  paragraph  11,  f.,  according  to  C-urran,  the  employee  is  not 
entitled  to  any  general  or  within  grade  increases  until  his 
salary  in  the  new  job  "catches  up"  with  his  salary  at  the 
old  job.   Bilbo's  salary  had  "caught  up"  and  he  then  went 
into  salary  retention. 

As  the  result  of  wage  negotiations,  an  increase  of  4.1 
percent  was  agreed  upon  for  white  collar  employees, 
effective  January  1,  1989;  this  was  paid  on  September  21, 
1989.   Because  of  the  increase,  a  new  wage  scale  was 
established.   Bilbo's  rate  of  pay  fell  between  the  8th  and 
9th  steps  of  Grade  11.   He  was  placed  at  step  9,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  take  him  off  salary  retention. 

On  December  17,  1989,  the  grievant  satisfactorily 
completed  his  training  for  Printing  Specialist  and  was 
promoted  to  Grade  12,  step  5,  the  salary  for  that  position; 
this  constituted  a  significant  increase  above  the  salary  he 
had  been  receiving. 

Bilbo  testified  that  he  was  never  informed  about  pay 
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retention,  and,  judging  from  his  overall  testimony,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  not  aware  of  how  it  worked  or  how  it 
would  affect  him.   It  was  his  understanding  that  he  would 
enter  the  program  at  Grade  11,  step  10,  and  come  out  at 
Grade  12,  step  6,  receiving  in  the  two-year  interval  only 
cost-of-living  increases,  and  whatever  the  Grade  11,  step  10 
rate  reached  in  the  course  of  the  two  years.   He  acknowl- 
edged receiving  the  April  1983  increase  which  brought  him  to 
his  hourly  rate  before  entering  the  Program.   He  regarded 
the  January  1,  1989,  ,4.1  percent  adjustment  as  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  when  he  did 
not  receive  the  full  4.1  percent,  on  September  25,  1989,  he 
filed  his  grievance. 

Curran  agreed  that  he  knew  of  no  one  who  told  Bilbo 
that  he  was  on  retained  pay  and  that  the  Instruction 
containing  the  policy  had  not  been  given  to  Bilbo.   He 
agreed  that  the  forms  used  in  personnel  actions  did  not 
indicate  to  Bilbo  that  he  was  on  pay  retention.   In  response 
to  a  question  as  to  how  Bilbo,  or  any  employee  similarly 
situated,  should  have  known  of  the  retention  pay  system, 
Curran  replied  that  such  information  would  come  "either 
through  conversation  with  other  trainees"  or  by  the  employee 
taking  the  initiative  and  asking  his  supervisor  about  it. 
As  the  GPO  interpreted  and  applied  its  retention  pay 
policy  of  Instruction  460. 7B,  par.  11, f.,  employees  who  were 
downgraded  in  entering  the  training  program  were  eligible  to 
receive  a  pay  increase  if  they  were  under  the  pay  of  Grade 
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11,  step  10,  and  were  not  in  a  retained  pay  status.   Al- 
though I  find  the  language  of  paragraph  11, f.  to  be  lacking 
in  clarity  and  obscure  in  its  meaning  to  anyone  not  involved 
in  federal  personnel  administration,  the  grievant  does  not 
complain  about  his  January  3,  1983,  increase  which  the 
employer  explains  as  having  been  granted  pursuant  to  this 
rationale. 

Bilbo's  next  increase  during  his  training  period  was 
given  on  April  5,  1988.   This  came  about  from  a  decision  by 
GPO  to  raise  the  pay  cap  in  the  program  to  Grade  12  from 
Grade  11.   This  pay  increase  brought  Bilbo  up  to  the  rate  he 
had  been  receiving  when  he  entered  the  program,  and  he 
therefore  went  into  retained  pay  status,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  knew  it.   Under  par.  11,  f.,  he  was  not 
eligible  thereafter  to  receive  any  general  pay  increase  or 
within  grade  increase  while  in  that  status. 

The  4.1  percent  increase,  effective  January  1,  1989, 
resulted  in  a  new  salary  scale.   Correlating  Bilbo's  then 
current  pay  of  $17.43  an  hour  to  the  new  salary  scale 
resulted  in  placing  him  back  on  the  salary  scale,  this— time 
at  Grade  11,  step  9.   Doing  so,  gave  him  a  small  increase, 
considerably  under  the  4.1  percent.   Since  he  was  on  salary 
retention  on  January  1,  1989,  he  was  not  eligible  to  receive 
the  general  pay  increase  which  became  effective  on  that 
date,  but  the  increase  took  him  off  salary  retention 
thereafter,  a  meaningless  result  in  his  case  since  there 
were  no  additional  increases  before  his  promotion. 
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The  facts  of  this  case  and  GPO's  interpretation  of 
paragraph  11, f.  of  Instruction  640. 7B  make  it  apparent  that 
the  mechanics  of  the  retained  pay  system  are  difficult  for 
the  average  employee  to  comprehend.   Nothing  has  been  done, 
so  far  as  the  record  shows,  to  explain  to  employees  who  are 
considering  entering  a  formal  training  program  how  paragraph 
11, f.  of  the  Instruction  works  or  what  the  pay  conditions 
are  under  the  Program.   It  is  noted  that  neither  the  Notice 
of  the  examination  for  the  Program  nor  the  document  which 
Bilbo  signed  upon  entering  it  even  alluded  to  salary 
retention.   If  Bilbo  was  confused  as  to  which  increases  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive,  it  is  clearly  understandable. 

It  is  the  Arbitrator's  function  and  obligation  to 
adjudicate  only  the  issue  submitted  to  him.   I  have  not  been 
asked  or  authorized  to  suggest  or  direct  that  steps  be  taken 
to  communicate  in  clear  terms  the  salary  retention  policy; 
that  matter  is  left  to  the  parties  themselves.   Although  the 
grievant  was  unaware  of  the  existence  or  meaning  of 
paragraph  11, f.  of  Instruction  640. 7B,  it  is  clear  from  the 
record,  and  I  find,  that  GPO  did  not  violate  its  regulations 
in  denying  the  grievant  the  4.1  percent  negotiated  wage 
increase  of  January  1,  1989. 


AWARD 


The  grievance  is  denied, 


November  2  8,  1990 


/ 


^'^^if^-^ 


•^ 


Marvin  C.  Wahl 

210  North  Charles  Street 

Baltimore,  MD   21201  . 
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In  the  Matter  of  Arbitration  between: 


COLUMBIA  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION, 
NUMBER  101 

and 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


FMCS  No.  90-12032 
GRIEVANCE  OF 
JAMES  BENDER 


The  hearing  in  this  case  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
June  1,  1990.   The  case  for  the  Union  was  presented  by  Robert  E. 
Petersen,  President,  and  the  case  for  the  Employer  was  presented 
by  Neal  H.  Fine,  Esq.   A  transcript  was  made  of  the  proceedings, 
and  post-hearing  briefs  were  submitted  by  the  parties. 

ISSUES 

1.  Was  the  grievance  barred  by  time  limits? 

2.  Was  the  Grievant  entitled  to  overtime  opportunities 
from  October,  1988,  to  September,  1989? 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  Grievant,  James  Bender,  has  been  employed  by  GPO  for  26 
or  27  years. 

In  his  early  years  with  GPO,  he  worked  in  the  keyboard  room. 
He  then  transferred  to  a  position  of  record  as  a  platemaker- 
stripper,  which  was  in  a  bargaining  unit  represented  by  the 
Graphic  Communications  International  Union  (GCIU) ,  Local  538. 

In  1986,  he  suffered  a  back  injury  on  the  job  which  rendered 
him  unable  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  platemaker-stripper,  a 
position  requiring  a  substantial  amount  of  stooping  and  lifting. 
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For  a  period  of  about  11  months,  he  was  unable  to  work  and 
received  workers'  compensation  payments. 

In  April,  1987,  GPO  located  another  position  as 
Photocomposition  Keyboard  Operator  that  was  compatible  with  the 
physical  restrictions  placed  on  him  by  his  doctor,  and  he  began 
work  as  a  keyboard  operator  later  that  month.   He  was  detailed  to 
this  job,  but  his  position  of  record  continued  to  be  as  a 
platemaker-stripper,  and  he  continued  to  be  in  the  GCIU 
bargaining  unit  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  platemaker- 
stripper.   He  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  keyboard  operator, 
and  he  worked  regular  overtime. 

After  several  months  of  working  as  a  keyboard  operator,  Mr. 
Bender  complained  to  his  doctor  that  he  was  experiencing  pain. 
On  February  4,  1988,  GPO  offered  him  a  position  as  Printer 
Proofreader  which  might  better  accommodate  his  physical  condition 
and  suggested  that  he  submit  to  his  physician  for  evaluation  an 
enclosed  statement  of  the  physical  requirements  of  the  job. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Grievant  to  take  the  0PM 
proofreader  test  so  that  he  could  be  included  in  the  proofreader 
training  program  at  the  GPO.   Upon  passing  the  test,  he  was 
assigned  to  work  in  the  proof  room,  but  he  still  officially 
remained  a  platemaker-stripper.   He  continued  to  do  some  overtime 
work  in  the  keyboard  room. 

In  October,  1988,  GPO  informed  the  Grievant  that  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  further  overtime,  since  his  position  of 
record  was  platemaker-stripper,  and  he  was  in  a  light-duty  status 
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from  that  position  as  an  accommodation  to  him.   It  is  a  long- 
standing policy  of  GPO  that  employees  in  light  duty  status  are 
not  allowed  to  work  overtime,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  master 
collective  agreement.  Article  XI (b),  which  states,  "An  employee 
formally  in  a  light  duty  status  in  accordance  with  GPO 
instructions  shall  not  be  eligijDle  for  overtime  opportunities." 

There  was  a  delay  in  getting  approval  from  Mr.  Bender's 
doctor  for  the  proof  room  job,  but  finally  it  was  obtained,  and 
Mr.  Bender  signed  a  paper  in  June,  1989,  accepting  a  position  as 
proofreader.   It  took  some  time  for  the  paper  work  to  be 
completed,  but  on  August  13,  1989,  the  Grievant  was  reclassified 
to  a  position  as  printer-proofreader.   Thq  parties  have 
stipulated  that  his  priority  rights  in  the  CTU  bargaining  unit 
began  on  August  13,  1989.   His  position  of  record  was  no  longer 
as  platemaker-stripper,   and  he  was  no  longer  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  GCIU,  Local  538. 

The  Grievant  began  to  be  offered  overtime  and  to  work 
overtime  in  September,  1989.   As  the  result  of  a  conversation 
with  his  CTU  representative,  William  Burgess,  on  October  18, 
1989,  Mr.  Bender  filed  a  grievance  on  October  19,  1989,  claiming 
that  he  had  been  improperly  denied  overtime  during  the  period 
from  October,  1988,  to  September,  1989. 

When  the  parties  were  unable  to  settle  the  case  in  the 
grievance  procedure,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  this 
arbitration. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  Employer  has  claimed  that  the  grievance  is  barred 
because  it  was  not  filed  within  the  time  limits.   However,  the 
Arbitrator  concludes  that  Mr.  Bender  acted  with  reasonable  speed 
when  he  learned  that  he  might  have  a  good  grievance.   Also,  it  is 
useful  to  the  parties  to  have  a*  decision  on  the  merits  so  the 
situation  can  be  clarified. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  among 
the  Grievant,  the  Union,  and  the  Employer's  officials  as  to 
exactly  what  his  status  was  during  the  period  following  his 
return  to  work  after  being  out  on  Workers'  Compensation. 

However,  as  the  result  of  all  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
case,  it  is  fairly  clear  to  the  Arbitrator  that  his  status  until 
August  13,  1989,  was  that  of  platemaker-stripper  (in  the 
bargaining  unit  represented  by  GCIU,  Local  538) .   As  such,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  be  offered  overtime  under  Article  VII  of  the  CTU 
Memorandum  of  Understanding.   As  stipulated  at  the  hearing,  his 
priority  rights  in  the  CTU  unit  began  on  that  date,  when  he  was 
reclassified  as  a  pr inter-proof maker .   It  appears  that  the  fact 
that  he  was  offered  overtime  as  a  keyboard  operator  was  an  error, 
due  to  the  confusion  as  to  his  status.   The  ruling  in  October, 
1988,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  overtime  under  the  CTU  contract 
was  correct. 

It  is  also  correct  that,  while  working  as  a  keyboard 
operator  and  a  proofreader,  he  was  in  a  light-duty  status  from 
his  position  as  a  platemaker-stripper.   The  reason  why  he  was 
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detailed  to  those  jobs  was  because  his  doctor  had  indicated  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  the  stooping  and  lifting  involved  in 
platemaking.   The  collective  agreement  recognizes  that  an 
employee  in  a  light  duty  status  is  not  eligible  for  overtime 
opportunities,  and  the  GCIU  President  also  testified  that 
employees  in  light  duty  status  are  not  allowed  to  work  overtime. 
The  fact  that  the  Grievant  apparently  performed  all  of  the  duties 
of  keyboard  operator  and  proofreader  does  not  contradict  the  fact 
that  he.  was  on  light  duty  from  the  stooping  and  lifting  of  his 
regular  platemaker  job.   The  long-standing  nature  of  the  practice 
of  "no  overtime  for  employees  on  light-duty"  is  illustrated  by 
the  award  of  Arbitrator  Sam  Jaffee  in  1978.   He  did  not  consider 
the  lack  of  a  light-duty  slip  in  that  case  as  determinative,  as 
long  as  the  doctor  considered  it  a  light-duty  assignment.   In 
this  case,  the  correspondence  from  the  Grievant 's  doctor  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  work  of  keyboard  operator  and  proofreader  to 
which  he  was  being  detailed  as  light-duty  work. 

AWARD  — . 

1.  The  grievance  was  not  barred  by  time  limits. 

2.  The  Grievant  was  not  entitled  to  overtime  opportunities 
from  October,  1988,  to  September,  1989. 


September  5,  1990 
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FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE 


In  the  Matter  of  the 

Arbit 

ration 

between 

Government  Printing  Office 

/ 

Employer 

and 

International  Association  ( 

Df 

Machinists,  Lodge  No 

.  2135 

Union 

FMCS  Case  No. 
89-25067 


OPINION  &  AWARD 


(Grievance  re 
Trade  Jurisdiction) 


Appearances 

For  the  Employer: 

Neal  Fine,  Esquire,  Director  of  Labor  Relations  Services 

For  the  Union: 

Mr.  John  Meese,  National  Coordinator,  Government 
Employee  Department 

Arbitrator: 
Louis  Aronin 


The  instant  grievance,  involving  the  Employer's  assignment 
of  pipe  welding  work  to  other  than  members  of  the  Union's  unit, 
was  heard  before  the  undersigned  duly  selected  Arbitrator  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  12,  1990.   All  parties  were  gtven 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  to 
examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  present  their  positions 
orally,  and  to  file  briefs.   The  Union  made  an  oral  presentation; 
the  Employer  filed  a  brief.   Both  have  been  fully  considered. 

Based  on  the  evidence  and  the  parties'  positions,  the 
undersigned  makes  the  following  findings  and  Award. 
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Issue 

The  Arbitrator  views  the  issue  as: 

Did  the  Employer  violate  the  parties'  Agreement  by  assigning 
pipe  welding  work  to  individuals  who  were  not  in  the  Union's 
bargaining  unit? 

We  view  this  statement  of  the  issue,  as  noted  below,  as 
encompassing  the  validity  of  the  provision  in  issue. 

Background 

The  record  establishes  that  the  essential  facts  are  not  in 
dispute: 

1.  The  Employer  was  not  covered  by  the  government-wide  labor 
relations  program  until  the  effective  date  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Law,  i.e.,  January  11,  1979. 

Prior  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Employer  as  an  Agency  under 
that  statute,  the  Employer  operated  under  its  own  labor  relations 
program. 

2.  The  sole  collective  bargaining  agreement  between  the 
parties,  at  all  times  relevant,  is  one  effective  from  December  18, 
1972. 

3.  By  letter  of  October  27,  1982,  the  Employer  advised  the 
Union  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  1972  Agreement.  The  letter 
also  stated: 
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"The  purpose  of  this  termination  is  so  that  the  GPO  and 
your  union  can  meet  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act.   In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  concerning  contract 
termination,  the  GPO  will  adhere  to  all  of  the  valid 
provisions  of  your  agreement  until  a  new  contract  is 
negotiated . " 

A  subsequent  conversation  between  Messrs.  Fine  and  Meese 
resulted  in  an  accord  to  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance,  per  a  memo  of 
November  22,  1982. 

Mr.  Meese  wrote  to  the  Employer  on  December  20,  1982 
proposing  a  meeting  to  agree  on  ground  rules  for  negotiations  and 
noted, 

"All  terms  of  the  existing  agreement  will  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  if  they  meet  existing  provisions  of 
Public  Law  95-454,  until  a  new  agreement  is  consummated." 

The  Union  then  wrote  the  Employer,  by  letter  of  May  12, 
1983,  that  in  light  of  the  failure  to  act  on  the  proposed 
termination  of  the  Agreement,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Agreement 
be  continued  for  an  additional  year.   There  was  no  response  and  the 
Agreement  was  continued. 

By  letter  of  October  18,  1988,  the  Employer  again  proposed 
terminating  the  Agreement.   The  Employer's  letter  stated,  in  part: 


"The  purpose  of  this  termination  is  to  provide  the  GPO 
and  your  union  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  which  reflects  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  current  agreement  was  signed  in  1972.   It  is 
understood  that  the  GPO  will  adhere  to  all  of  the  valid 
provisions  of  the  existing  agrement  until  a  new  one  is 
negotiated , " 
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The  1972  Agreement  has  not  been  modified  to  date. 

4.  A  letter  of  June  19,  1984  advised  a  different  union  which 
had  a  work  jurisdiction  provision,  that  the  Employer  would  not 
comply  with  that  provision  because  it  was  illegal.   The  work  in 
controversy  was  work  of  changing  blades  originally  assigned  to  the 
machinists,  the  instant  Union,  and  later  assigned  to  the 
bookbinders.   The  matter  was  not  grieved. 

The  record  indicates  that  machinists  did  machine  lubri- 
cation in  1972  and  that  work  is  now  done  by  other  employees.   The 
work  of  lubrication  was  not  specifically  referenced  as  machinist 
work. 

5.  In  1978,  repair  of  elevators  was  changed  so  that  elevator 
mechanics,  rather  than  machinists,  i.e.,  unit  employees,  did  that 
work. 

6.  On  July  13,  1989,  a  foreman  assigned  welding  work  to 
pipefitters.   The  welding  work  has  been  machinists,  i.e.,  unit, 
work  in  the  past. 

7.  The  record  indicates  that  no  negotiations  have  taken  place 
to  terminate  or  modify  the  1972  Agreement,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
hearing  in  this  matter. 

Pertinent  Provisions  of  197  2  Agreement 

PREAMBLE 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  set  forth  in  GPO  Instruction  6  30.1 
and  subject  to  all  existing  or  future  applicable  statutes 
of  the  Federal  Government  including  those  policies,  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  U.S.  Governnient  Printing 
Office  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  following 
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articles  constitute  an  Agreement  by  and  between  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Employer"  and  Franklin  Lodge 
2135,  International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Union." 


ARTICLE  III 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYER 


Sec.  2.   Management  officials  of  the  GPO  retain  the 
right,  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations-- 

(1)  to  direct  employees  of  the  GPO; 

(2)  to  hire,  promote,  transfer,  assign,  and  retain 
employees  in  positions  within  the  GPO,  and  to 
suspend,  demote,  discharge,  or  take  other 
disciplinary  action  against  employees; 

(3)  to  relieve  employees  from  duties  because  of  lack  of 
work  or  for  other  legitimate  reasons; 

(4)  To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Government 
operations  entrusted  to  them; 

(5)  to  determine  the  methods,  means,  and  personnel  by 
which  such  operations  are  to  be  conducted;  and 

(6)  to  take  whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  mission  of  the  GPO  in  situations  of 
emergency.  


ARTICLE  XVI 
BARGAINING  UNIT  WORK  AND  TRADE  JURISDICTION 

Section  1.   It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  that  work 
historically  performed  in  the  Unit  will  not  be  assigned 
to  GPO  employees  outside  the  Unit.   Exceptions  to  this 
policy  will  be  made  when  work  is  beyond  the  capacity  or 
capability  of  Unit  employees  or  results  in  substantiated 
increase  in  costs. 
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Positions  of  the  Parties 

The  Employer,  in  its  brief,  asserts  that  it  has  advised  the 
Union  on  numerous  occasions  that  it  would  not  continue  to  enforce 
violative  provisions,  noting  its  letters  of  1982,  1984  and  1988. 
It  points  to  the  Union's  acknowledgment  of  December  20,  1982  that 
only  valid  provisions  under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Law  would  be 
continued . 

It  then  argues  that  the  work  jurisdiction  provision.  Article 
XVI,  Section  1,  is  invalid  based  on  numerous  decisions  under 
Executive  Order  11491  by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council  and 
decisions  under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Law.   The  basic  reason  for 
these  decisions  is  that  the  work  preservation  provision  interferes 
with  the  employer's  right  to  assign  work.   The  Employer  argues  that 
when  work  jurisdiction  provisions  were  first  held,  invalid,  June 
23,  1973,  its  provision  became  invalid. 

The  Employer  cites  numerous  cases  for  the  proposition  that  an 
invalid  provision  is  unenforceable  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  an 
agreement  containing  a  "permissive"  subject,  that  provision  may  be 
discontinued. 

It  then  argues  that  the  arbitrator  may  not  enforce  a  provision 
which  denies  the  employer  a  statutory  right,  citing  cases  in 
support. 

It  contends  that  any  impact  bargaining  flowing  from  the  change 
in  assignments  is  not  properly  before  the  arbitrator  since  that 
request  should  have  been  made  by  the  Union  directly  to  the 
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Employer . 

The  Employer  argues  an  invalid  provision  is  unenforceable  and 
cannot  be  enforced  by  the  arbitrator. 

The  Union  asserts  that  the  arbitrator's  role  is  to  interpret 
the  parties'  Agreement  and  not  to  decide  whether  the  provision  in 
issue  is  legal  under  the  Statute.   Further,  the  arbitrator  may  not 
alter,  amend  or  change  the  Agreement,  which  would  be  the  result  of 
finding  the  provision  unenforceable. 

It  notes  that  the  Employer  proposed  changing  the  Agreement  but 
did  not  do  so.   It  argues  that  the  Employer  never  stated  that  the 
provision  in  issue  was  unenforceable. 

It  argues  that  since  the  issue  raised  by  the  Employer  involves 
a  negotiability  determination  and  only  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  may  make  such  decisions,  the  arbitrator  has  no  such 
authority. 

Finally,  it  states  that  the  Union's  failure  to  object  to  other 
cases  of  taking  away  work  were  selective  enforcement  and  not 
waivers . 

The  Union  argues  that  it  is  merely  seeking  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  Agreement  was  violated  when  pipefitters  were  given 
machinists  work  and  no  more. 

Discussion  and  Analysis 

On  its  face,  this  is  a  simple  case.   The  parties  have  had  a 
contract  for  approximately  eighteen  years  which  contains  a 
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provision  which  would  have  been  invalid  seventeen  years  ago  if  the 
Employer  was  covered  by  the  Federal  Labor  Management  Relations 
Program  in  1973,  i.e.,  when  that  type  of  provision  was  held 
invalid.   There  is  no  dispute  that  a  provision  in  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  a  Federal  agency  and  a  union  which  is 
a  work  preservation,  or  work  jurisdiction,  provision  has  been 
viewed  as  illegal  since  at  least  197  3  when  the  FLRA  issued  its 
decision  in  the  Naval  Public  Works  Center  case.   It  has  also  been 
clear  from  that  case  forward  that  a  work  preservation,  or  work 
jurisdiction  provision,  such  as  that  embodied  in  Article  XVI, 
Section  1,  is  invalid  regardless  of  a  history  of  prior  inclusion 
and  enforcement  of  such  a  provision.   Additionally,  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council,  and  its  successor,  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority,  have  held  that  provisions  that  restrain  and 
interfere  with  management's  right  to  assign  employees  under  5  USC 
7106(a)  are  void  from  the  outset.   (See:   GPO,  8  FLRA  No.  35.) 

5  USC  7106,  in  part,  provides: 

Section  7106.   Management  rights 

(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  affect  the  authority  of  any  management 
official  of  any  agency. 

(1)  to  determine  the  mission,  budget,  organization, 
number  of  employees,  and  internal  security  practices 
of  the  agency;  and 

(2)  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  - 

(A)   to  hire,  assign,  direct,  layoff,  and  retain 

employees  in  the  agency,  or  to  suspend,  remove, 
reduce  in  grade  or  pay,  or  take  other  disci- 
plinary action  against  such  employees; 
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(B)   to  assign  work,  to  make  determinations  with 

respect  to  contracting  out,  and  to  determine  the 
personnel  by  which  agency  operations  shall  be 
conducted ; 


Since  there  is  no  dispute  that  the  Employer  did  make  an 
assignment  which  was  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  Article  xvi 
and  that  Article  XVI  is  violative  of  5  USC  7106,  the  case  should 
end  on  the  basis  that  the  Employer  may  not  enforce  an  invalid 
provision. 

This  simplistic  approach  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Employer  continued  to  administer  an  unaltered  Agreement  for  17 
years  after  Article  XVI  was  viewed  as  invalid.   The  issue  is 
complicated  by  a  failure  to  renegotiate  the  Agreement  since  1972 
despite  changes  which  placed  the  Employer,  and  its  collective 
bargaining,  in  a  new  format--a  Statute  rather  than  its  own  unique 
single-employer  program  with  an  umpire.   The  case  is  made  complex 
because  the  Union  raises  a  rather  novel  approach--the  arbitrator's 
role  is  confined  to  interpreting  the  Agreement  and  the  arbitrator 
is  barred  from  adding,  modifying  or  subtracting  from  the  Agreement. 

In  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Midwest  Region,  28  FLRA  580 
(1987),  the  Authority  held  that  an  interest  arbitrator  could  make 
negotiability  determinations  where  the  findings  were  based  on 
established  decisions  and  did  not  involve  novel  or  untested  areas. 
Thus,  the  arbitrator  may  apply  established  precedent  even  to  a 
negotiability  determination. 

Additionally,  issues  regarding  the  propriety  of  an  employer's 
actions,  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement,  may  be  considered  as  an 
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unfair  labor  practice  and  the  negotiability  issue  resolved  by  the 
ALJ  (See  Social  Security  Administration,  4  FLRA  584  (1980);  Social 
Security  Administration,  21  FLRA  No.  92,  affirmed  by  Eighth 
Circuit,  September  28,  1987;  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  32  FLRA 
No.  4  2  (19  88);  Veterans  Administration,  25  FLRA  No.  39;  and  Naval 
Undersea  Command,  22  FLRA  No.  96). 

Thus,  the  determination  of  what  is  negotiable  and,  whether  a 
provision  sought  to  be  enforced  is  legal  under  the  Act,  are  not 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  but 
may  initially  be  decided  by  an  arbitrator  or  by  an  ALJ. 

The  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  set  forth  its  role  as 
contrasted  to  that  of  the  arbitrator  in  SSA,  25  FLRA  No.  17(1987) 
when  it  noted  that  arbitrators  may  apply  FLRA  existing  case  law, 
but  not  make  a  negotiability  decision. 

Since  the  undisputed  facts  do  establish  that  Article  XVI  does 
violate  5  USC  7106(a),  because  it  is  a  work  preservation  provision 
similar  to  provisions  previously  found  non-negotiable,,  it  follows 
that  the  arbitrator  is  not  exceeding  his  jurisdiction  in  finding 
Article  XVI  to  be  violative  of  5  USC  7106(a).   In  doing  so,  the 
undersigned  is  relying  on  established  FLRA  precedent,  and  is  not 
making  a  negotiability  determination.   Rather,  this  decision  is 
made  in  the  context  of  a  grievance,  which  is  permitted  by  cases 
cited  above. 

The  authority  of  the  undersigned,  to  consider  the  validity  of 
Article  XVI,  finds  further  support  in  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
case,  27  FLRA  907(1987)  where  the  Authority  stated: 
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[T]he  parties ...  stipulated  the  issue  for  resolution  by 
the  Arbitrator  as  whether  the  Agency  had  violated  the 
parties'  interim  agreement.   Thus,  the  Arbitrator  was 
resolving  a  dispute  between  the  parties  concerning  the 
meaning  and  application  of  a  specific  provision  of  the 
parties'  interim  agreement.   Such  disputes  are  properly 
raised  under  the  negotiated  grievance  procedures.   Louis 
A.  Johnson  A. A.  Medical  Center,  15  FLRA  350.   In  the 
course  of  resolving  the  dispute  before  him,  the 
Arbitrator  considered  the  Agency's  arguments  regarding 
the  negotiability  of  the  agreement  provision  in  dispute. 
However,  his  findings  as  to  those  arguments  were 
collateral  to  his  resolution  of  the  grievance.   Contrary 
to  the  Agency's  argument,  the  Statute  does  not  preclude 
an  arbitrator  from  considering  a  collateral  issue  of 
whether  an  agency  is  obligated  to  bargain  in  the  course 
of  an  allegation  that  the  agency  violated  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement.   Of  course,  any  conclusion  in  that 
regard  must  be  consistent  with  the  Statute  and  Authority 
precedent  and  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Authority  if 
exceptions  are  filed  under  section  7122(a)  of  the 
Statute. 

In  the  Public  Health  Service,  3  FLRA  181,  the  FLRA  noted  that 
questions  of  negotiability  during  the  life  of  an  agreement  were 
handled  in  grievances  or  unfair  labor  practices.   Additionally,  the 
parties'  Agreement  contains  a  Preamble  which  provides  that  it  shall 
be  "subject  to  all  existing  or  future  applicable  statutes  of  the 
Federal  Government..."   Thus,  the  Agreement,  by  requiring  adherence 
to  future  laws,  included  compliance  with  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Law  of  1978  which  covered  this  Employer's  labor-management 
relations.   It  follows  that  the  Agreement  then  must  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  5  USC  7106(a)  and  that  the  failure  to  comply 
mandates  a  finding  that  the  provision  is  invalid. 
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We  next  consider  the  fact  that,  despite  several  efforts  to 
renegotiate  the  1972  Agreement,  it  remains  the  same  and  remains 
untouched  since  1972.   Is  the  Employer,  therefore,  precluded  from 
now  arguing  that  a  future  law--5  USC  7106(a) — modified  any 
provisions?   In  accordance  with  the  FLRA  decision  in  Public  Health 
Service,  Indian  Health  Service,  3  FLRA  181(1980),  a  provision  that 
violates  law  is  unenforceable  and  void. 

We  find  no  cases  which  hold  that  an  agency's  failure  to  remove 
the  violative  provision  is  a  waiver.   We  find  no  law  to  warrant  a 
finding  that  the  Employer  may  waive  or  validate  a  clearly  violative 
provision. 

Accordingly,  in  the  view  of  the  undersigned.  Article  XVI  was 
invalid  when  the  Employer  became  covered  by  Statute,  most  particu- 
larly by  the  provisions  of  5  USC  7106(a).   Since  the  provision  was 
invalid  and  unenforceable,  the  failure  to  excise  that  provision  did 
not  make  it  legal  or  enforceable;  it  was  invalid  after  1978  and 
never  became  anything  else. 

The  arbitrator's  role  involves  interpreting  and  applying  the 
parties'  Agreement.  That  role  requires  a  reading  of  the  Agreement 
in  its  entirety.  Since  the  Agreement  requires  that  it  comply  with 
future  laws  and,  such  laws  invalidate  a  provision,  then  it  follows 
that  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  Agreement,  we  must  find 
Article  XVI  invalid.  That  finding  does  not  add  to,  subtract  from, 
or  modify  the  Agreement  beyond  the  intent  of  the  parties.  Rather, 
we  are  applying  the  Agreement  so  as  to  achieve  the  parties'  intent 
to  have  it  comport  with  the  law. 
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Accordingly,  based  on  decisions  of  the  FLRA,  and  the  parties' 
own  Agreement,  the  undersigned  finds  that  since  Article  XVI 
violates  5  USC  7106(a),  because  it  interferes  with  the  right  to 
assign,  it  is  invalid  and  unenforceable.   Thus,  the  Employer's 
"violation"  of  Article  XVI  when  it  assigned  welding  to  non-unit 
employees,  and  did  not  follow  the  work  jurisdiction  of  the 
machinists,  was  not  violative  of  an  Agreement  which  could  not 
legally  mandate  such  assignments. 

The  Union's  argument  that  the  sole  issue  is  one  of  factually 
deciding  if  the  provision  was  violated,  is  an  oversimplification. 
That  approach  requires  a  reading  of  Article  XVI  without  the 
Preamble  when  the  Agreement  must  be  read  as  a  whole.   Additionally, 
the  Union  would  have  the  arbitrator  ignore  the  provisions  of  law 
and  the  existence  of  controlling  legislation--we  shall  not  act  in  a 
vacuum. 

If  the  arbitrator  found  the  Employer's  assignment  violative 
without  more,  we  would  engage  in  an  exercise  in  futili-ty--we  shall 
not  follow  that  path.   Finding  a  violation  and  directing  no  action 
because  the  provision  is  invalid  and  enforcement  would  be  illegal 
will  accomplish  nothing.   However,  the  inability  to  remedy  a 
violation  is  not  determinative.   Rather,  a  realistic  appraisal 
warrants  the  expectation  of  an  appeal  by  the  Employer,  or  refusal 
to  comply  and  Union  charge,  with  the  end  result  that  the  FLRA  will 
find  the  award  violative  of  the  Act,  as  it  did  in  SSA,  Philadelphia 
District,  9  FLRA  374  (1982),  and  other  cases,  including  Navy, 
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Development  Center,  26  FLRA  250  (1987),  and  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  22  FLRA  475  (1986). 

Based  on  all  of  the  above,  the  undersigned  finds  that  Article 
XVI  is  invalid  and  was  so,  on  and  after,  the  effective  date  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Law  of  1978,  when  the  Statute  covered  this 
Employer.  We  further  find  that,  where  a  provision  is  invalid,  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provision  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
parties'  Agreement.  We  further  find  that  the  failure  to  eliminate 
the  provision  through  negotiations  and  the  failure  to  specifically 
advise  the  Union  of  its  unenforceability  is  not  determinative. 

We  find  it  unnecessary,  under  the  circumstances,  to  address 
the  Union's  alleged  waiver  where  it  did  not  object  to  all 
"violations"  of  Article  XVI. 

Since  the  issue  does  not  include  a  question  of  the  Union's 
right  to  engage  in  impact  bargaining,  where  Article  XVI  was  not 
enforceable,  we  shall  not  address  that  matter. 

Accordingly,  the  grievance  is  denied. 
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AWARD 

Based  on  all  of  the  above,  the  undersigned  makes  the  following 
Award, 

1.  Article  XVI  of  the  parties'  Agreement,  a  work  preservation 
provision,  violates  5  USC  7106(a)  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  that 
provision  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  parties  Agreement. 

2.  The  grievance  is  denied. 


March  27,  1990 


^  6^^c^-^^^^ 


Louis  Aronin 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  ARBITRATION  BETWEEN:      * 

* 

Columbia  Typographical  Union  No.  101,         * 
AFL-CIO  * 

*   FMCS  Case  No. 
-and-  *   89-23347 

* 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office     * 
(GPO)  * 


ARBITRATOR:   Mollie  H.  Bowers 


APPEARANCES: 

For  the  Union; 

Robert  E.  Petersen,  President 

William  F.  Burgess,  Chairman  of  Chairman's  Chapel 

Brian  Milbank,  Grievant 

Judith  A.  Wolf,  Grievant 

Frank  Soriano,  Grievant 

Ve  Ann  Duvall,  Grievant 

Judith  Bohnet,  Grievant 

Roscoe  Borders,  Member  Joint  Grievance  Committee 

Terence  Collins,  Printer  Proofreader 


For  the  Agency; 

Robert  Green,  Labor  Relations  Specialist 

James  Curran,  Chief  of  Employment  Branch 

Roy  Morton,  Superintendent,  Electronic  Photocomposition 

Division 
Neal  Fine,  Director  Labor  and  Employee  Relations  Service 

The  Hearing  was  held  on  January  3,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
General  Counsel's  Conference  Room,  GPO  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Both  parties  Were  present.  They  had  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  present  their  cases  and  to  cross-examine  that  presented  by  the 
other  party.  .  The  parties  requested  the  opportunity  to  file  post- 
Hearing  briefs.  The  Agency's  brief  was  received  on  February  20, 
1990,  and  the  Union's  brief  was  received  on  February  22,  1990. 
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ISSUE: 

Were  the  Grievants  improperly  denied  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  Printing  Specialist  Examination  having  a  closing  date  of 
January  13,  1989? 

EXHIBITS: 

JX-1   Master  Labor-Management  Agreement  between  Joint  Council  of 

Unions  and  GPO,  effective  April  25,  1988. 
JX-2   Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  Local  101  and  GPO, 

effective  December  18,  1972. 

JX-3    Grievance  Papers  (with  copy  of  GPO  625-31  announcing  test 

at  issue  attached) . 
UX-1   Letter  from  James  Curran  to  Ve  Ann  Duval 1,  dated  March  31, 

1989,  scheduling  her  for  test. 
UX-2   Letter  from  James  Curran  to  Judith  Wolf,  dated  April  10, 

1989,  withdrawing  notice  to  appear  for  test. 
UX-3   Application  of  Ms.  Wolf  for  testing,  undated. 
UX-4   Request  from  Robert  E.  Schwenk  to  fill  permanent  keyboard 

positions,  dated  August  24,  1988. 
UX-5   GPO  Notice  625-18,  dated  November  7,  1983,  for  examination 

for  Printing  Specialist. 
AX-1    Conditions  of  Employment  notice  signed  by  Frank  Soriano  on 

March  7,  1988. 
AX-2   Recruiting  Bulletin  for  Photocomposition  Keyboard 

Operator,  #WA-XE-9-0283 . 
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AX-3    Revised  list  of  eligibles  for  vacancies  in  AX-2,  dated 

March  24,  1989. 
AX-4    SF-50  showing  permanent  status  for  Frank  Soriano, 

effective  April  23,  1989. 
AX-5    Application  of  Mr.  Soriano  for  testing,  dated  January  10, 

1989. 
AX-6    Letter  from  James  Curran  to  Ve  Ann  Duvall,  dated  April  10, 

1989,  withdrawing  notice  to  appear  for  test. 
AX-7    Federal  Personnel  Manual,  Chapter  316,  Subchapter  4,  dated 

May  4,  1982.  " 

CONTRACT  CLAUSES; 
Joint  Exhibit  1: 

ARTICLE  VII   GRIEVANCE  AND  ARBITRATION 
Section  4.   Scope 

a.   This  will  be  the  exclusive  procedure  available  to  grievants 
for  settling  grievances.   Grievance  means  any  complaint — 
(1)   by  any  employee  concerning  any  matter  relating  to 
employment  of  the  employee; 

ARTICLE  XXII   PROMOTIONS  *"• 

The  parties  agree  that  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  new 
promotion  regulations  are  published  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  they  will  meet  to  negotiate  upon  promotion  policies 
and  practices  for  bargaining  unit  employees. 
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Joint  Exhibit  2; 

ARTICLE  III,  RECOGNITION 

Section  2.   The  Composing  Craft  Unit  consists  of  employees 

classified  within  the  following  classifications  and  assigned  to 

the  following  positions  in  the  GPO  subject  to  the  exclusions 

referred  to  in  Section  1: 

...Electronic  Photocomposition 

Equipment  Maintainer/Operator. . . 
ARTICLE  IX   PROMOTION  AND  ASSIGNMENTS 

Section  1.   It  is  agreed  that  the  GPO  will  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  the  skills  and  talents  of  its 
employees.   Therefore,  consideration  will  first  be  given  to 
filling  vacant  positions,  for  which  journeyman  status  is 
required,  by  promotion  of  GPO  journeymen. 

Any  employee  at  any  time  may  apply  for  promotion  in  advance 
of  the  vacancy  actually  occurring  or  at  the  time  the  vacancy 
exists. 

Section  2.   The  GPO  agrees  to  abide  by  the  Federal  Merit 
Promotion  Program  as  required  by  Civil  Service  Regulations. 

ARTICLE  X   NEW  PROCESSES  AND  TRAINING 

Section  1.   The  Parties  recognize  that  technological  developments 
usually  add  to  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  GPO,  and 
require  the  cooperation  of  the  GPO  and  the  Union  in  the 
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development  of  new  skills  and  the  orderly  introduction  of  new 
equipmertt  and  new  processes. 

BACKGROUND: 

On  March  7,  1988,  the  five  Grievants  in  this  case  (Ve  Ann 

Duvall,  Judith  Bohnet,  Brian  Milbank,  Frank  Soriano,  and  Judith 
Wolf)^  were  hired  by  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "GPO"  or  as  the  "Agency") .   They  came 

to  work  as  Video  Keyboard  Operators  in  the  Electronic 

Photocomposition  Division.   These  appointments  were  temporary, 

not  to  exceed  one  year  in  duration.   At  the  time  of  hire,  all  the 

Grievants  signed  a  list  of  Conditions  of  Employment  (AX-1) .   The 

following  was  among  these  conditions: 

Appointees  will  not  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  positions  under  the  Federal  Merit 
Promotion  or  to  enter  any  program  or  position 
intended  for  permanent  employees. 

The  Grievants  acknowledged  signing  the  List  but  stated  that  the 

conditions  were  not  discussed  or  explained  by  anyone  from 


'/  The  grievance  also  cited  Article  VIII  from  Joint  Exhibit  1  and  Article  XIV  from 
Joint  Exhibit  2.    No  further  mention  was  made  of  these  articles  by  the  parties  at  the 
Hearing  or  in  their  post-Hearing  briefs.    Consequently,  these  articles  were  not 
considered  by  the  Arbitrator  in  formulating  her  opinion  and  award. 

The  Union  cited  Article  X,  Section  2  from  Joint  Exhibit  2.    In  essence,  this  Section 
reiterates  an  undisputed  fact  that  certain  opportunities,  etc.  are  reserved  for  full-time 
employees. 

V  The  Union's  post-Hearing  brief  states  that  there  are  11  Grievants.    The 
grievance  papers  (JX-3)  name  only  the  five  listed  here  and  there  was  no  reference 
made  at  the  Hearing,  in  either  the  testimony  or  the  evidence  presented,  that  there  were 
any  additional  Grievants. 
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Personnel  although  they  were  apparently  understood  by  them. 
Grievants  Wolf  and  Milbank  stated  that  this  section  kept  them 
from  applying  for  permanent  jobs  but  not  from  taking  a  test. 

In  August  of  1988,  Robert  E.  Schwenk,  Superintendent  of  the 
Division,  forwarded  a  request  to  fill  ten  permanent  keyboard 
positions  {UX-4) .   Grievants  Wolf  and  Milbank  testified  that  they 
were  told  prior  to  the  occurrence,  by  supervisory  personnel,  that 
they  would  be  converted  to  permanent  status  before  the  end  of 
1988.   Mr.  Morton  denied  that  such  information  had  been 
communicated.   Other  supervisors  were  not  called  to  testify  about 
whether  or  not  they  made  the  statement  alleged  by  these 
Grievants. 

The  request  for  conversion  was  based,  in  part,  upon  the 
needs  of  the  office  and  also  upon  the  excellent  work  records  of 
the  Grievants.   Both  Wolf  and  Milbank  testified  that  they  were 
rated  outstanding  and  given  cash  awards  of  $1,520  each.   This 
testimony  was  not  rebutted. 

In  spite  of  the  August  request  to  establish  more  permanent 
positions,  the  application  for  a  register  did  not  go  from  GPO  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  until  late  December, 
1988.   James  Curran  stated  that  the  delay  was  the  result  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  higher  level  management  to  approve  Mr. 
Schwenk's  request.   According  to  Mr.  Curran,  a  subsequent  request 
for  permanent  positions  (not  produced  at  the  Hearing)  was  made 
and  became  the  basis  of  the  Agency's  letter  to  0PM  soliciting  a 
register.   The  register  (AX-3)  was  comprised  of  applications 
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filed  in  response  to  a  recruiting  bulletin  (AX-2).   All  of  the 
Grievants  were  placed  on  the  register  and  became,  along  with  six 
others,  permanent  in  their  keyboard  positions  at  GPO  on  April  23, 
1989  (AX-4). 

In  the  interim  (i.e.,  sometime  after  the  request  for 
permanent  keyboard  people  was  made,  but  before  the  Grievants 
actually  gained  permanent  status),  GPO  Notice  625-31  (attached  to 
JX-3)  was  posted.   This  notice,  dated  December  9,  1988,  announced 
the  scheduling  of  a  written  test  to  qualify  for  the  Printing 
Specialist  Training  Program.   As  Union  Exhibit  5  and  the 
testimony  of  Terence  Collins  show,  this  test  was  given  very 
infrequently.   The  most  recent  time  before  1988  that  the  test  had 
been  given  was  in  November,  1983  (UX-5) .   Prior  to  that,  the  test 
was  administered  in  1979. 

The  1988  notice  for  this  test  states  that  only  GPO 
employees  are  eligible  to  enter  this  program.   A  formal 
apprenticeship  and  two  years  as  a  journeyman,  including  one  year 
as  a  career  or  career  conditional  employee  at  GPO,  ate 
qualification  requirements.   Those  who  are  qualified  must  take  a 
test  given  by  OPM.   According  to  the  notice,  those  qualified 
journeymen  who  do  not  meet  the  2-year  requirement  may  compete  in 
the  test  but  cannot  enter  the  program  until  all  requirements  are 
met. 

The  test  results  and  other  factors;  including  a  supervisory 
evaluation  are  used  to  compile  a  roster  of  eligibles.   GPO  then 
uses  this  roster  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  training  program  as 
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they  arise  until  the  roster  is  depleted.   When  this  condition 
obtains,  another  test  is  given  and  a  roster  of  eligibles  compiled 
based  upon  the  results.   Anyone  not  on  the  roster  must  wait  until 
the  test  is  given  again  (i.e.,  at  least  5  years  based  upon 
historical  information)  to  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  the 
training  program. 

The  Grievants,  recognizing  that  the  test  is  an  important 
ingredient  for  getting  on  the  roster,  and  believing  that  they 
would  soon  be  converted  to  permanent  status,  all  applied  to  take 
the  test  in  a  timely  manner  (see,  e.g.,  UX-3  and  AX-5) .   Ms.  Wolf 
and  Mr.  Milbank  both  testified  that  they  asked  supervisory 
personnel  if  they  were  qualified  to  apply  for  the  test  and  were 
told  they  could  apply.   This  testimony  was  unrebutted.   Several 
of  the  Grievants  were  sent  notices  (e.g.,  UX-1)  scheduling  them 
for  the  test  to  be  given  on  April  17,  1989.   By  letter  dated 
April  10,  1989,  this  permission  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the 
Agency  (UX-2  and  AX-2) .   Consequently,  the  Grievants  were  not 
tested,  did  not  appear  on  the  roster,  and  are  not  eligible  to  be 
considered  for  any  of  these  positions  during  the  life  of  this 
roster. 

On  April  23,  1989,  the  Grievants  became  permanent  in  their 
keyboard  positions  after  their  temporary  appointments  were 
extended  beyond  March,  1989. 

Mr.  Curran  testified  that  there  are  5,000  permanent 
employees  at  GPO.   There  are  approximately  50  temporary 
employees.   The  Grievants  could  not  be  tested  because,  on  January 
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13,  1989,  the  cut-off  date  for  the  test,  their  status  was  still 
temporary.   Under  Agency  Exhibit  7,  temporaries  who  apply  for 
competitive  positions  are  routinely  rejected  because  of  their 
status.   According  to  Mr.  Curran,  there  is  no  separate 
application,  apart  from  the  test  application,  for  these  positions 
as  they  become  vacant  and  are  filled  from  the  roster.   Thus,  in 
his  opinion,  to  apply  for  the  test  is  one  and  the  same  with 
making  application  for  the  position.   As  explained  by  Mr.  Curran, 
this  means  that  an  employee  must  be  in  a  permanent  status  at  the 
start  of  the  test  process. 

As  a  result  of  the  aforesaid  events,  a  grievance  was  filed 
by  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  Local  No.  101,  AFL-CIO 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Union")  on  May  1,  1989  (JX-3) . 
The  grievance  was  processed  through  contractually  established 
channels,  however,  the  parties  were  unable  to  reach  a  mutually 
satisfactory  resolution  of  their  differences.   The  case,  thus, 
has  been  submitted  to  arbitration  for  decision. 

UNION  POSITION; 

It  is  the  Union's  position  that  these  employees  are  in  the 
bargaining  unit  covered  by  Joint  Exhibit  2  and  that  this  contract 
is  in  effect  except  in  those  areas  where  it  directly  conflicts 
with  Joint  Exhibit  1, 

The  Union  contends  that  the  decision  to  convert  the 
Grievants  to  permanent  status  had  already  been  made  before  the 
closing  date  of  the  test  announcement.   Since,  by  admission  of 
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the  Agency,  only  a  ministerial  act  remained  to  finalize 
conversion  of  the  Grievants  to  this  status,  the  Union  maintains 
that  such  action  should  not  interfere  with  the  granting  of 
permission  to  the  Grievants  to  take  the  test  in  question. 

Furthermore,  the  Union  argues  that  application  to  take  the 
test  only  may  affirm  the  right  to  take  the  test.   It  also 
acknowledges  that  success  on  the  test  only  affords  the 
opportunity  to  be  considered  for  future  training  and  promotion. 
Thus,  the  Union  contends  that  the  Agency's  claims  with  respect  to 
management's  rights  are  invalid  in  this  case.   In  support  of  this 
position,  the  Union  directs  attention  to  Article  IX,  Section  1, 
and  Article  X,  Section  2  of  Joint  Exhibit  2  as  well  as  to  merit 
system  principles  4,  7,  and  8  from  S.U.S.C.  2301. 

Additionally,  the  Union  argues,  in  its  post-Hearing  brief, 
that  sex  discrimination  is  present  here  since  most  of  those 
allowed  to  take  the  test  were  men  and  most  of  those  excluded  were 
women. 

In  answer  to  the  Agency's  argument  that  the  Grievants  are 
bound  by  the  Conditions  of  Employment,  the  Union  contends  that 
such  a  waiver  is  illegal  because  it  constitutes  individual 
negotiations  of  working  conditions  with  employees.   The  Union 
further  argues  that  taking  the  test  is  not  the  equivalent  to 
entering  the  program  since  only  the  right  to  be  considered  in  the 
future  is  guaranteed  to  those  who  succeed  on  the  test.   Finally, 
the  Union  contends  that  the  barring  from  a  program  for  5  to  7 
years  (because  they  could  not  take  the  test)  was  not  explained  to 
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those  employees  at  the  time  these  persons  signed  the  statement 
concerning  conditions  of  employment.   In  the  Union's  view,  the 
significant  implications  of  signing  such  a  waiver  should  have 
been  clearly  articulated  to  the  Grievants  prior  to  requesting 
their  signature  on  the  List  of  Conditions  for  Employment  at  GPO. 

Finally,  the  Union  states  that  the  efforts  of  the  Agency  to 
claim,  during  the  course  of  the  Hearing,  that  the  matter  was  not 
grievable,  should  be  rejected  by  the  Arbitrator  because  this 
challenge  was  never  raised  at  any  time  during,  the  preceding  steps 
in  the  grievance  procedure.   Furthermore,  the  Union  rebuts  the 
Agency's  claims  on  the  basis  that  certification  as  an  exclusion 
from  the  grievance  procedure  applies  only  to  entry  into  the 
Federal  sector. 

The  Union  seeks  as  a  remedy  that  the  Grievants  be  allowed 
to  take  the  test  now  and  to  have  their  results  dovetailed  with 
the  roster  of  eligibles  compiled  from  the  results  of  the  April, 
1989,  test. 

AGENCY  POSITION: 

It  is  the  Agency's  position  that  it  abided  by  the  contract 
and  by  the  applicable  law  with  respect  to  their  actions  in  this 
case.   In  the  Agency's  view.  Article  IX  of  Joint  Exhibit  2 
requires  GPO  to  adhere  to  the  law  as  set  forth  in  Agency  Exhibit 
7  which,  in  its  interpretation  means  that  temporaries  cannot  take 
the  test  and/or  become  eligible  for  a  permanent  position  through 
this  type  of  competition. 
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The  Agency  points  out  that  the  aggrieved  employees  were 
aware  of  these  constraints  from  the  time  of  hire.   It  argues  that 
each  of  the  affected  employees  signed  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  (AX-1)  which  includes  Condition  #7  stating,  in  effect, 
that  they  cannot,  as  temporaries,  be  afforded  admission  to 
programs  or  positions  designed  for  permanent  employees. 
According  to  the  Agency,  the  test  notice  (attached  to  JX-3) 
reiterates  this  message.   Furthermore,  the  Agency  asserts  that 
there  is  no  separate  application  -for  a  position  or  for  training; 
the  application  to  take  the  test  serves  an  all  encompassing 
purpose.   The  Agency  further  argues  that  it  processed  the 
requests  to  convert  the  Grievants  to  permanent  status  as  quickly 
as  it  could,  pointing  out  that,  "a  simple  fact  of  government  life 
is  regulations  and  delay."  One  reason  for  the  delay  here  was  to 
insure  that  one  of  the  temporaries  (Mr.  Bryson,  not  one  of  the 
Grievants)  could  be  reached  on  the  register. 

GPO  also  emphasizes  that  the  past  practice  has  been  that 
temporaries  did  not  take  this  test.   Furthermore,  the  Agency 
asserts  that  applications  from  such  persons  for  other  permanent 
positions  at  GPO  have  been  routinely  rejected  in  accordance  with 
applicable  policies.   In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Curran,  even 
permanent  employees  who  would  become  eligible  even  a  day  after 
the  closing  date  on  a  promotion  announcement  have  been  routinely 
rejected  for  consideration  under  the  announcement. 

The  Agency  also  argues  that  the  matter  raised  here  is  not 
grievable  because  the  Printing  Specialist  jobs  are  in  another 
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bargaining  unit.   It  bases  this  claim  of  non-grievability  upon 
management's  right  to  select  employees  for  promotion,  training 
and/or  assignment  which,  in  the  Agency's  view,  would  be 
interfered  with  by  the  remedy  sought  by  the  Union.   Consequently, 
the  Agency  asks  that  this  grievance  be  denied. 

DECISION: 

At  the  outset  of  the  Hearing,  the  Arbitrator  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  challenges  to  the  arbitrability  of  the 
case.   Both  parties  responded  that  there  were  none. 
Nevertheless,  the  Agency  questipned  the  grievability  of  the  issue 
during  the  Hearing  and  both  parties  addressed  this  question  in 
their  post-Hearing  briefs.   She  rejects  the  Agency's  argument 
that  the  case  is  not  grievable  because  the  positions  targeted  by 
the  Grievants  are  outside  the  bargaining  unit.   The  grievants  are 
in  the  bargaining  unit  covered  by  Joint  Exhibit  2  and  in  one  of 
the  units  covered  by  Joint  Exhibit  1.   She  points  out  that  the 
appropriate  place  for  these  employees  to  grieve  is  in  the 
bargaining  unit  where  they  are  currently  located.   The  testimony 
of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Curran  that  contract  language  has  not  kept 
up  with  changes  in  job  titles  has  no  significance  and  was  given 
no  weight  in  resolving  differences  between  the  parties. 
Furthermore,  Joint  Exhibit  1  includes  coverage  of  the  bargaining 
unit  where  the  Printing  Specialist  jobs  are,  thus  distinguishing 
this  case  from  the  one  cited  by  the  Agency  concerning  a 
supervisory  job  not  under  the  contract's  coverage. 
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This  matter  was  also  found  to  be  grievable  under  Article 
VII,  Section  4  of  Joint  Exhibit  1  which  states,  in  effect,  that 
an  employee  may  grieve  any  condition  of  employment.   Contraty  to 
the  Agency's  position,  moreover,  management's  rights  are  not 
interfered  with  because  this  case  concerns  the  right  to  be  tested 
which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  training  and  a  promotion.   Thus, 
case  law  overturning  decisions  to  promote,  train,  or  assign 
employees  is  inapplicable  here.   Finally,  the  Arbitrator  found 
that  the  exclusion  of  certification  from  the  grievance  procedure 
applies  to  original  hiring  only. 

Having  disposed  of  these  threshold  concerns,  the  crux  of 
the  matter  can  now  be  addressed.   That  is,  does  the  fact  that  the 
Grievants  had  not  yet  been  converted  to  permanent  status  by  the 
closing  date  to  take  the  test  bar  them  from  being  tested?   Mr. 
Curran  testified  that,  if  they  had  been  converted  prior  to  that 
date,  the  Grievants  could  have  taken  the  test  regardless  of  the 
length  of  their  experience  or  the  completion  of  the  probationary 
period. 

In  deciding  the  merits  of  this  case,  the  Arbitrator  relied 
upon  the  test  announcement  which  is  attached  to  Joint  Exhibit  3. 
That  announcement  indicates  that  entry  into  the  training  program 
is  limited  to  GPO  employees  who  have  served  2  years  as  a 
Journeyman  Bindery  Worker  (not  applicable  here)  or  who  have 
completed  an  apprenticeship  in  the  graphic  arts  field  and  served 
2  years  as  a  journeyman,  I  year  of  which  must  have  been  at  GPO. 
These  qualifications  are  followed  by  a  note  which  states. 
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In  addition,  qualified  journeymen  who  do  not 
meet  the  2-year  requirement,  noted  in  3a  and 
b  above,  may  compete  in  the  written  test,  but 
cannot  enter  the  program  until  all 
requirements  are  met.   (emphasis  added) 

Grievants  Wolf  and  Milbank  both  testified  that  they  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  graphic  arts  area  and  the 
necessary  years  as  a  journeyman  before  they  came  to  GPO  (18  years 
and  6  years  respectively) .   The  only  requirement  for  GPO  service 
is  one  year  as  a  journeyman  there.   The  apprenticeship  and  one 
year  as  a  journeyman  can  be  served  outside  GPO.   Further,  anyone 
who  qualifies  as  a  journeyman  but  has  not  completed  the  two  year 
requirement  can  take  the  test  and  entry  into  the  program  will  be 
delayed  until  the  additional  GPO  time  is  served. 

A  plain  reading  of  the  Agency's  own  announcement  thus 

belies  its  argument  that  applying  for  the  test  is  applying  for 

the  program.   Clearly,  the  Agency  has  recognized  an  exception  for 

those  who  are  short  of  service  time  but  are  otherwise  qualified. 

This  latitude  may  have  been  afforded  in  order  to  compensate  for 

the  considerable  length  of  time  between  tests.   Support  for  this 

conclusion  was  evidenced  in  Union  Exhibit  5,  the  announcement  for 

the  previous  test.   In  particular,  note  was  taken  of  the  fact 

that  the  following  language,  similar  to  that  appearing  in  the 

most  recent  test  announcement,  was  set  forth: 

In  addition,  those  who  do  not  meet  the  time 
requirements  may  compete  in  the  written  test, 
but  cannot  enter  the  program  until  all 
requirements  are  met. 
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The  Arbitrator  also  notes  Article  IX,  Section  1  of  Joint 
Exhibit  2  which  allows  employees  to  apply  for  vacancies  when  they 
occur  or  prior  to  their  occurrence.   Analogous  to  this  is  the 
rights  of  the  Grievants  to  test  now  so  they  can  apply  when  the 
vacancies  exist.   Contrary  to  the  Agency's  position,  moreover, 
the  Arbitrator  holds  that  the  List  of  Conditions  of  Employment 
apply  only  to  competition  for  a  vacancy  or  a  program.   It  is 
clear  that  by  the  time  these  employees  serve  a  year  as  a  GPO 
journeyman  (the  minimum  to  get  into  the  program  as  opposed  to  the 
test),  they  will  no  longer  be  temporary  workers  and  this  waiver 
will  not  apply.   Likewise,  Agency  Exhibit  7  is  not  a  bar  because 
it  concerns  movement  or  reappointment  to  other  jobs  from  a 
temporary  position.   Such  movement  or  reappointment  will  not 
occur  while  these  workers  are  in  a  temporary  status. 

A  number  of  other  contentions  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.   Although  the  aforesaid  findings  control  the 
outcome,  a  disposition  has  been  made  on  each  of  these 
contentions.   The  Arbitrator  finds  no  evidence  that  "Agency 
management  deliberately  held  up  conversion  of  the  Grievants.io 
permanent  status  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  test.   There  is 
no  dispute  that  there  was  delay  in  the  process  but  the  record 
does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  such  delay  was  maliciously 
motivated.   The  Arbitrator  also  does  not  find  discrimination. 
Contrary  to  allegations  made  in  the  Union's  post-Hearing  brief, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  showing  that  most  of  those  tested 
were  male.   Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  male  temporaries 
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were  tested  while  female  temporaries  were  not.   Consequently,  the 
Arbitrator  has  concluded  that  the  most  basic  requirements  for 
making  a  prima  facie  case  of  sex  discrimination  have  not  been 
met. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  Arbitrator 
rules  that  the  Union  has  sustained  its  case  on  the  merits.   The 
remedy  awarded  is  set  forth  below. 

AWARD: 

The  Agency  shall,  within  60  days  of  this  decision, 
request  that  0PM  test  the  five  Grievants  for  the 
Printing  Specialist  training  program.   In  the  event 
that  0PM  has  a  problem  with  giving  a  test  for  five 
people,  the  Agency  may,  at  its  discretion,  allow 
others  to  be  tested  as  well.   Those  Grievants  who  pass 
the  test  will  be  dovetailed  into  the  April,  1989, 
roster  when  they  meet  the  time  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  test  notice.  - 


'/)/UC<Ji      //  J^r^^''^'^^'^ March  14.  1990 

Arbitrator  Date 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Washington,  D.C.   20401 

Government  Printing  Office  Instruction  680.  IB 

Subject:   Agency  Administrative  Grievance  System 

1.  Purpose .   To  establish  procedures  by  which  employees  may  seek  adjustment 
In  a  matter  of  personal  concern  or  dissatisfaction  regarding  specific  aspects 
of  employment,  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  GPO  management,  including 
any  matter  on  which  an  employee  alleges  that  coercion,  reprisal,  or 
retaliation  has  been  practiced  against  him  or  her. 

2.  Cancellation.   This  Instruction  supersedes  Government  Printing  Office 
Instruction  680. lA,  Subject:   Agency  Administrative  Grievance  Procedure,  dated 
December  13,  1983,  and  Change  1,  dated  July  2,  1984;  and  the  performance 
appraisal  grievance  procedures  for  nonbargaining  unit  employees  promulgated  as 
Chapter  V,  Section  2,  Grievance  Procedures,  in  GPO  Instruction  675.5,  Subject: 
Government  Printing  Office  Performance  Appraisal  System;  Paragraph  13, 
Employee  Complaints,  in  GPO  Instruction  675.6,  Subject:   Implementing 
Procedures  For  Performance  Appraisal  Subsystem  I;  Paragraph  15,  Employee 
Complaints,  in  GPO  Instruction  675.7,  Subject:   Implementing  Procedures  for 
Performance  Appraisal  Subsystem  II;  and,  the  performance  appraisal  grievance 
information  printed  in  the  note  to  employee  section  on  the  reverse  of  GPO 
Form  2970,  Employee  Performance  Appraisal. 

3.  Policy 

a.  The  procedures  set  forth  in  this  Instruction  shall  be  administered  in 
a  manner  which  will  provide  for  the  orderly,  expeditious,  and  equitable 
handling  and  consideration  of  grievances. 

b.  Employees  using  these  procedures  or  acting  as  representatives  under 
these  procedures  shall  be  assured  freedom  from  restraint,  interference, 
coercion,  discrimination,  or  reprisal  by  any  supervisor  or  management 
official. 

4.  Employees  Covered.   All  nonbargaining  unit  employees. 

5.  Matters  Excluded.   Employees  may  use  these  steps  in  seeking  adjustments  of 
decisions  regarding  a  broad  range  of  working  conditions.   The  following 
matters  are  not  grievable  under  this  procedure: 

a.   The  content  of  published  Government  Printing  Office  regulations  and 
policy. 
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b.  A  decision  which  Is  appealable  to  Che  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
or  subject  to  final  administrative  review  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  or  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  under  law  or 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  or  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

c.  Nonselectlon  for  promotion  from  a  group  of  properly  ranked  and 
certified  candidates  or  failure  to  receive  a  noncompetitive  promotion  (a 
career  ladder  promotion). 

d.  A  preliminary  warning  or  notice  of  an  action  which.  If  effected,  would 
be  covered  under  the  grievance  system  or  excluded  from  coverage  by  paragraph  b 
of  this  section. 

e.  An  action  which  terminates  a  temporary  promotion  within  a  maximum 
period  of  2  years  and  returns  the  employee  to  the  position  from  which  the 
employee  was  temporarily  promoted. 

f.  The  substance  of  the  critical  elements  and  performance  standards  of  an 
employee's  position  which  have  been  established  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Subchapter  I  of  Chapter  43  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
Part  430,  Title  5,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

g.  An  action  which  terminates  .a  term  promotion  at  the  completion  of  a 
specified  period  or  at  the  end  of  a  rotational  assignment,  in  excess  of  2 
years  but  not  more  than  5  years,  and  returns  the  employee  to  Che  position  from 
which  promoted  or  to  a  different  position  of  equivalent  grade  and  pay  in 
accordance  with  Part  335,  Title  5,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

h.   The  granting  of,  or  failure  to  grant,  an  employee  performance  award  or 
the  adopting  of,  or  failure  to  adopt,  an  employee  suggestion  or  Invention 
under  sections  4503-4505  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code. 

1.   The  receipt  of,  or  failure  Co  receive,  a  quality  sCep  Increase. 

J.   The  cerminacion  under  SubparC  H  of  ParC  315,  Tide  5,  Code  of  Federal 
RegulaCions,  of  a  probaCloner  for  unsaCisfacCory  performance. 

k.   A  recum  of  an  employee  from  an  inlclal  appoincmenc  as  a  supervisor  or 
manager  Co  a  nonsupervisory  or  nonmanagerial  posicion  for  failure  Co 
saCisfacCorlly  complece  Che  probacionary  period  under  secclon  3321(a)(2)  of 
Tide  5.  Uniced  ScaCes  Code,  and  SubparC  I  of  ParC  315.  Tide  5,  Code  of 
Federal  RegulaCions. 

1.   A  separaClon  acclon  noC  excluded  by  Sb. 

m.   Denial  of  wichin-grade  Increases. 

n.   Classification  of  a  posicion. 
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6.  Employee  Rights 

a.  An  employee,  in  presenting  a  grievance  under  this  procedure,  shall  be 
assured  of: 

(1)  Freedom  from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  discrimination, 
or  reprisal  in  presenting  a  grievance. 

(2)  The  right  to  be  accompanied,  represented,  and  advised  by  a 
representative  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  except  that  an  agency  may  disallow 
the  choice  of  an  individual  as  a  representative  which  would  result  in  a 
conflict  of  interest  or  position,  which  would  conflict  with  the  priority  needs 
of  the  agency,  or  which  would  give  rise  to  unreasonable  costs  to  the 
Government . 

(3)  A  reasonable  amount  of  official  time  to  present  the  grievance  if 
the  employee  is  otherwise  in  a  duty  status. 

b.  An  employee's  representative  in  presenting  a  grievance  shall  be 
assured  of: 

(1)  Freedom  from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  discrimination, 
or  reprisal. 

(2)  A  reasonable  amount  of  official  time  to  present  the  grievance  If 
the  representative  is  an  employee  of  the  agency  and  is  otherwise  in  a  duty 
status. 

7.  Entitlement  to  Advice.   An  employee,  in  presenting  his/her  grievance,  is 
entitled  to  information  from  Personnel  Service  or  a  counselor  of  the  GPO. 

8.  Cancellation  of  Grievance.   The  GPO  must  cancel  a  grievance: 

a.  At  the  employee's  written  request. 

b.  Upon  termination  of  the  employee's  employment,  unless  the  relief 
sought  may  be  granted  after  termination  of  his/her  employment. 

c.  Upon  the  death  of  an  employee  unless  the  grievance  involves  pay. 

d.  For  failure  of  the  employee  to  duly  proceed  with  the  advancement  of 
his/her  grievance. 

9.  Allegations  of  Discrimination  in  Connection  with  a  Grievance.   If  an 
allegation  of  discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  handicap  (physical/mental),  or  age  related  to  the  grievance  is  raised 
at  any  stage  in  the  grievance  procedure,  processing  of  the  grievance  under 
this  Instruction  shall  be  discontinued  and  the  employee  will  be  referred  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Counselor  for  advice  on  processing  the 
complaint  under  the  GPO  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  complaint  system. 
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10.  Combining  Formal  Grievances.   When  several  employees  within  the  same 
office  have  Identical  grievances  (the  dissatisfaction  expressed  and  relief 
requested  are  the  same) ,  the  grievance  shall  be  joined  and  processed  as  one 
grievance.   Such  a  grievance  will  be  processed  as  a  single  grievance  in  the 
name  of  one  employee  designated  by  the  others  to  act  for  them.   An  employee 
may  withdraw  from  a  group  grievance  at  any  time  but  may  not,  then,  resubmit 
the  grievance.   Any  withdrawal  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  employee's 
Immediate  supervisor.   A  decision  rendered  in  a  group  grievance  applies  to  all 
employees  in  the  group,  and  each  is  provided  a  copy  of  the  decision. 

1 1 .  Grievance  Files 

a.  A  grievance  file  shall  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  Personnel 
Service,  Employee  Relations  Branch,  for  each  grievance  that  becomes  formal. 
The  following  items,  as  applicable,  shall  be  Included  In  the  grievance  file: 

(1)  The  written  formal  grievance. 

(2)  A  written  summary  of  action  and  results  during  the  Informal 
procedure. 

(3)  Copies  of  the  advance  notice,  replies,  and  the  final  decision 
notice  where  a  suspension  of  14  days  or  less  la  Involved. 

(4)  Copies  of  letters  of  warning  where  such  matters  are  at  Issue. 

(5)  Copies  of  personnel  action  documents  associated  with  the 
grievance . 

(6)  Statements  of  witnesses  and  statements  made  by  the  parties  to  the 
grievance . 

(7)  The  final  grievance  decision. 

(8)  All  other  documents  pertinent  to  the  case. 

b.  Grievance  records  will  be  maintained  in  individual  grievance  folders. 
Access  to  these  records  will  be  on  a  need-to-know  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  Jederal  Personnel  Manual  Chapter  294,  as  supplemented. 
Information  which  cannot  be  disclosed  to  grlevants  or  their  representatives 
cannot  be  Included  In  the  files.   Information  which  has  been  gained  through 
factfinding  procedures  which  cannot  be  disclosed  cannot  be  used  in 
adjudicating  grievances. 

12.  Informal  Procedure.  The  informal  procedure  must  be  fully  utilized  before 
a  formal  grievance  may  be  filed  and  processed,  except  in  the  case  of  decision 
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on  a  suspension  of  14  calendar  days  or  less,  a  letter  of  warning  or  a 
grievance  concerning  a  performance  appraisal.   In  these  situations,  the 
employee  may  present  a  grievance  directly  under  the  formal  procedure  within  10 
working  days  of  receipt  of  a  letter  of  decision  on  a  suspension  of  lA  calendar 
days  or  less,  within  10  working  days  of  receipt  of  a  letter  of  warning,  or 
within  10  working  days  of  receiving  a  performance  evaluation. 

a.  Presentation  of  the  Grievance  by  an  Employee 

(1)  The  employee  is  encouraged  to  fully  discuss  the  matter  of 
personal  concern  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  immediate  supervisor. 

(2)  The  employee  must  specify  to  the  immediate  supervisor  that  an 
informal  grievance  is  being  presented. 

(3)  An  employee  may  present  a  grievance  orally  or  in  writing 
concerning  a  continuing  practice  or  condition  at  any  time. 

(4)  A  grievance  concerning  a  particular  act  or  occurrence  must  be 
presented  within  10  working  days  of  the  date  of  the  act  or  occurrence  or 
within  10  working  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  employee  became  aware  of  the 
act  or  occurrence. 

b.  Supervisor's  Response 

(1)  The  immediate  supervisor  may  not  refuse  to  consider  a  grievance 
in  the  informal  stage  for  any  reason.   If  the  grievance  is  not  timely  or 
consists  of  matters  not  covered  under  the  grievance  system,  the  employee  shall 
be  so  advised,  but  the  employee  must  be  allowed  under  the  informal  procedure 
if  desired  to  set  forth  his  or  her  concern  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  immediate 
supervisor  who  must  listen  and  respond  within  the  context  of  the  grievance 
procedure . 

(2)  When  the  grievance  involves  a  decision  or  matter  under  the 
cognizance  of  an  official  outside  the  employee's  normal  supervisory  line,  or 
not  within  the  Immediate  supervisor's  authority,  the  informal  procedure  will 
be  administered  by  the  employee's  immediate  supervisor,  who  will  confer  with 
the  appropriate  official  before  providing  the  employee  a  response  to  the 
grievance . 

(3)  The  supervisor  to  whom  a  grievance  has  been  presented  for 
informal  adjustment  will  attempt  to  resolve  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
seeking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  others  where  necessary,  and  will  give  the 
employee  a  written  decision  on  the  matter  not  later  than  5  working  days  after 
the  date  it  was  received.   If  the  adjustment  sought  is  not  granted,  the 
employee  will  be  informed  in  writing  of  the  reason  and  the  right  to  request 
consideration  under  the  formal  procedure. 
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13.  Formal  Procedure 


a.  The  employee  may  file  a  formal  grievance  on  GPO  Form  2858,  Grievance 
Form  (see  attached)  within  10  working  days  of  an  unsatisfactory  decision  on 
the  informal  grievance  from  the  immediate  supervisor,  or  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limit  for  a  decision  from  the  immediate  supervisor  when  the  immediate 
supervisor  falls  to  respond. 

b.  The  employee  may  file  a  formal  grievance  within  10  working  days  of 
receipt  of  a  letter  of  decision  on  a  suspension  of  14  calendar  days  or  less,  a 
letter  of  warning,  or  a  performance  evaluation  without  utilizing  the  informal 
grievance  procedure. 

c.  The  formal  grievance  must  be  timely  filed  with  the  Personnel  Service, 
Employee  Relations  Branch,  which  will  forward  it  to  the  appropriate  deciding 
official.   The  deciding  official  Is  normally  the  Division  Chief  of  the 
organizational  segment  where  the  grievance  was  submitted,  unless  that  Division 
Chief  was  involved  in  the  action  being  grieved,  or  responded  to  the  grievance 
during  the  informal  procedure.   In  these  situations,  the  deciding  official 
will  be  a  higher  level  official  than  any  employee  involved  in  any  phase  of  the 
grievance.   The  Deputy  Public  Printer  and  the  Public  Printer  are  the  only 
officials  of  the  agency  who  may  Issue  both  an  informal  and  formal  decision  on 
a  grievance. 

14.  Rejection  of  the  Formal  Grievance.   A  formal  grievance  may  be  rejected  by 
the  deciding  official  for: 

a.  Failure  by  the  employee  to  utilize  and  complete  the  informal  grievance 
procedure,  or  when  the  formal  grievance  consists  of  issues  or  relief  not 
considered  under  the  informal  grievance  procedure,  or  not  applicable  to  this 
procedure. 

b.  Failure  of  the  employee  to  comply  with  the  established  time  limits  for 
processing  the  grievance  under  the  informal  and/or  formal  grievance  procedure. 

c.  Failure  of  the  employee  to  provide  sufficient  detail  to  clearly 
identify  the  matter  being  grieved. 

d.  Failure  of  the  employee  to  specifically  set  forth  the  personal  relief 
being  requested. 

e.  While  a  grievance  under  this  procedure  means  a  request  by  an  employee, 
or  by  a  group  of  employees  acting  as  individuals,  for  personal  relief  in  a 
matter  of  concern  or  dissatisfaction  relating  to  the  employment  of  the 
employee(s)  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  agency  management,  that 
personal  relief  must  be  a  specific  remedy  directly  benefiting  the  grievant(s) 
and  may  not  Include  a  request  for  disciplinary  or  other  action  affecting 
another  employee. 
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15.  Acceptance  of  the  Formal  Crtevnnce  by  the  Deciding  Official.   The  deciding 
official  shall  fairly  and  impartially  consider  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  formal  grievance.   In  the  absence  of  conflicting  evidence  concerning 
issues  of  fact  and  when  it  is  believed  that  an  equitable  derision  can  be  made 
based  on  the  record,  the  deciding  official  will  notify  the  grievant  in  writing 
that  the  grievance  has  been  accepted  and  a  decision  will  be  issued  no  later 
than  10  working  days  after  the  forma!  grievance  has  been  received  by  the 
deciding  official.   When  the  deciding  official  determines  that  there  is 
conflicting  evidence  causing  a  dispute  over  facts  which,  on  their  fare,  would 
be  necessary  to  resolve  the  grievance  or  when  it  is  believed  that  a  factfinder 
would  assist  in  reaching  an  equitable  decision,  the  deciding  official  will 
appoint  a  factfinder. 

1 ^ .  Fact  find  ing 

a.  Factfinding  is  an  inquiry  suitable  to  ascertain  the  relevant 
circumstances  surrounding  a  grievance  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  written 
report  which  contains  appropriate  findings  on  the  matter  being  examined  and 
reasons  for  the  findings. 

b.  Factfinding  shall  be  carried  out  bv  a  person  who  lias  not  been  involved 
in  the  matter  being  grieved  and  who  does  not  occupy  a  position  ■subordinate  to 
any  official  who  recommended,  advised,  made  a  decision  on,  or  who  otherwise  is 
or  was  involved  in  the  matter  being  grieved.   Reports  ot  findin^^  and 
recommendations  established  through  factfinding  slia  I  1  be  provided  to  the 
deciding  official  within  -iS  working  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  case. 

c.  A  person  appointed  as  a  factfinder  must  meet  the  following  standard: 

i\)      A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  personnel 

administration  and  overall  management  concerns;  the  principles,  systems, 

methods,  and  adnin  i  st  rat  ;  ve  machinery  for  accoti;p  1  i  sh  i  ng  the  work  of  the  i.pO; 
and  a  high  degree  of  ability  to: 

(a)  .  Identify  and  select  appropriate  sources  of  i nf ormat iiMi ; 
collect,  organii-e,  analv/e,  and  evaluate  in  f  <irma  t  i  on  and  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions  on  the  li.isis  ot  that  information. 

Ill)   Analvr.e  situati'ins;  make  an  oi^iertive  ar>d  logical 
ileterminar  i  on  ol  the  pertir\ert  facts;  evaluate  the  facts;  and  develop 
practical  recommendations  or  decisions  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

ic)   Keci'igniye  the  cau-es  ot  ci'.irplev  prnblems  ;;nil  applv  ■^.at';ro 
iudgment  in  I'.-.essinK  t;ie  practical  imp  I  i  cat  i 'Hi's  of  alternative  soluLlo'is  to 
those  p  rob  1  ens  . 

('d  '   Interpret  and  applv  regu  '  a  t  i  ons  and  orlier  comple:--  written 
ma  t  c  r  i  a  I  . 
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a.  Decision  Without  Factfinding.   When,  In  the  deciding  official's  view, 
there  is  no  conflicting  evidence  concerning  Issues  of  fact,  the  deciding 
official  may  issue  a  written  decision  to  the  grievant  without  utilizing  the 
services  of  a  factfinder. 

b.  Decision  After  Factfinding.   Within  10  working  days  of  receipt  of  the 
factfinder's  findings,  the  deciding  official  may: 

(1)  Accept  the  findings  and  issue  a  decision  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  the  factfinder. 

(2)  Make  a  final  decision  to  grant  the  personal  relief  requested  by 
the  grievant,  without  regard  to  the  report  of  findings,  provided  such  relief 
is  consistent  with  policy,  regulation,  or  other  administrative  or  statutory 
requirements. 

(3)  Determine  that  all  or  some  of  the  findings  contained  in  the 
report  are  unacceptable.   The  complete  grievance  file  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  deciding  official's  supervisor  with  a  specific  statement  of  the  basis  for 
determining  that  all  or  some  of  the  findings  in  the  report  of  findings  are 
unacceptable.   A  copy  of  the  statement  will,  at  the  time  of  the  transmittal  to 
the  deciding  official's  supervisor,  be  furnished  to  the  employee.   Within  10 
working  days  of  receipt  of  the  grievance  file,  the  deciding  official's 
supervisor  will  issue  a  final  decision  in  writing.   The  decision  will  contain 
conclusions  of  all  issues  covered  by  the  factfinding  process  and,  if 
applicable,  direct  the  relief  for  the  grievant. 
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INSTRUCTION— This  form  is  to  be  used  lor  the  presentation  ol  all  lormal  grievances  to  be  processed  in  accordance  with  the 
Agency  Administrative  Grievance  System  The  mlormal  procedure  must  be  luliy  utilized  belore  a  loimal  grievance  mav  be  tiled 
and  processed  See  exceptions  contained  in  the  Agency  Admimstiative  Grievance  System  m  the  GPO  Instruction  680  i  senes 
This  lorm  must  be  tiled  VKithm  lO  working  days  ol  an  unsatislactory  decision  on  the  inlormal  grievance  from  the  immediate  supei- 
visor,  or  at  the  expiration  ol  ttie  time  limn  (or  a  decision  from  the  immediate  supervisoi  when  the  immediate  supervisor  tails  to  respond 

TO     Employee  Relalions  Brpnch     (Stop  PSR) 
Personnel  Service  (Room  C-605) 

Employee  s  Name  Position  Div  'Sec  /Shift 


Supervisor  s  Name  Supervisors  Title 


GRIEVANCE  (Provide  sullicient  detail  to  clearly  identity  the  matter  toeing  grieved   Incljde  tnt-  steps  tflKen  .n  the  Informal  P'l 
cedure  and  why  you  teel  them  msufticient  j 


Remedy  Desired  (Stale  specilically  the  personal  'eiiel  being  'eqjested  ■■ 


I  will  be  represented  by 

I  will  not  have  a  representative  with  me 


GPO  Fomt  2(S« 
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Foreword 


The  Federal  Service  Labor-Management  Relations  Statute  (Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978)  (5  U.S.C.  §§  7101-7135) 
prescribes  labor-management  relations  rights  and  obligations  of  agen- 
cies and  labor  organizations  in  the  Federal  service.  The  Statute  also 
establishes  procedures  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  and  needs  of  the  Government.  Regulations  implement- 
ing these  statutory  provisions  are  found  in  5  C.F.R.  Chapter  XIV. 

This  Guide  is  designed  to  assist  employees,  labor  organizations  and 
agencies  which  are  subject  to  the  Statute  to  understand  better  their 
responsibilities  and  rights  under  its  provisions.  The  discussion  includes 
a  non-technical,  detailed  summary  of  the  Statute,  provides  an  ex- 
planation of  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority, 
and,  where  applicable,  refers  the  user  to  the  specific  statutory  or 
regulatory  section  for  more  specific  information.  Throughout  this 
Guide,  the  term  "Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority"  or  "FLRA"  is 
used  to  refer  to  the  entire  agency.    The  term  "The  Authority"  has 
been  used  to  distinguish  the  three  members  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  and  its  staff  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
FLRA  and  the  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  an  official  interpretation  of  the  Statute  or  a 
statement  of  official  policy  by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority. 
It  has  been  prepared  solely  for  use  as  a  guide  to  the  Federal  labor- 
management  relations  program,  and  not  as  legal  advice  in  particular 
fact  situations.  Since  the  case  law  in  this  program  is  developing,  it  is 
important  to  keep  abreast  of  the  decisions  of  the  Authority  as  well  as 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  cases  which  are  referred  to  them. 
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L   Findings  and  Purpose 
of  the  Statute 

(Section  7101  of  the  Statute) 


The  Federal  Service  Labor-Management  Relations  Statute  contains 
the  following  statement  of  findings  and  purpose: 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Experience  in  both  private  and  public  employment  indicates 
that  the  statutory  protection  of  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize,  bargain  collectively,  and  participate  through  labor 
organizations  of  their  own  choosing  in  decisions  which  affect 
them— 

(A)  safeguards  the  public  interest 

(B)  contributes  to  the  effective  conduct  of  public  business,  and 

(C)  facilitates  and  encourages  the  amicable  settlement  of 
disputes  between  employees  and  their  employers  involving 
conditions  of  employment;  and 

(2)  the  public  interest  demands  the  highest  standards  of 
employee  performance  and  the  continued  development  and 
implementation  of  modern  and  progressive  work  practices  to 
facilitate  and  improve  employee  performance  and  the  efficient 
accomplishment  of  the  operations  of  the  Government. 

Therefore,  labor  organizations  and  collective  bargaining  in  the  civil 
service  are  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  prescribe  certain  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  employees  of  the  FederaL^9vemment  and  to 
establish  procedures  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  and  needs  of  the  Government.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  should  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirement  of  an  effective  and  efficient  Government. 
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II.  Who  Administers  tlie 
Statute 

(Sections  7104,  7105  and  7119  of  the  Statute) 


The  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  (FLRA) ,  an  independent 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government,  admin- 
isters the  Federal  Service  Labor-Management  Relations  Statute  (the 
Statute). 

The  FLRA  consists  of  the  Authority,  the  General  Counsel  and  the 
Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel. 

The  Authority 

The  Authority  is  composed  of  three  full-time  members,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  may  be  adherents  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
President  appoints  the  members  for  5-year  terms  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  may  remove  a 
member  only  upon  notice  and  hearing  and  only  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  The  President  designates 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Authority.  The  Chairman  is 
the  chief  executive  and  administrative  officer  of  the  FLRA.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  FLRA  organizational  structure.)  The  Authority  pro- 
vides leadership  in  establishing  policies  and  guidance  relating  to 
Federal  service  labor-management  relations  and  ensures  compliance 
with  the  statutory  rights  and  obligations  of  Federal  employees,  labor 
organizations  which  represent  such  employees,  and  Federal  agencies. 
The  Authority  is  empowered  to: 

(A)  determine  the  appropriateness  of  units  for  labor  organization 
representation; 

(B)  supervise  or  conduct  elections  to  determine  whether  a  labor 
organization  has  been  selected  as  an  exclusive  representative 
by  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  appropriate  unit  and 
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otherwise  administer  the  provisions  relating  to  the  according  of 
exclusive  recognition  to  labor  organizations; 

(C)  prescribe  criteria  and  resolve  issues  relating  to  the 
granting  of  national  consultation  rights; 

(D)  prescribe  criteria  and  resolve  issues  relating  to 
determining  compelling  need  for  agency  rules  or 
regulations; 

(E)  resolve  issues  relating  to  the  duty  to  bargain  in  good  faith; 

(F)  prescribe  criteria  relating  to  the  granting  of  consultation  rights 
with  respect  to  conditions  of  employment; 

(G)  conduct  hearings  and  resolve  complaints  of  unfair  labor 
practices; 

(H)  resolve  exceptions  to  arbitrators'  awards;  and 

(I)     take  such  other  actions  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
effectively  administer  the  provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 

The  General  Counsel 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  FLRA  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  5 
years.  The  General  Counsel  has  independent  responsibility  to  inves- 
tigate alleged  unfair  labor  practices,  and  the  filing  and  prosecution  of 
unfair  labor  practice  complaints  before  the  Authority.  The  Authority 
has  delegated  to  the  General  Counsel  the  responsibility  for  the  proc- 
essing of  representation  cases  in  the  Regional  Offices.  The  General 
Counsel  has  direct  authority  over  and  responsibility  for  employees  of 
the  General  Counsel  including  employees  in  the  Regional  Offices  of 
the  FLRA. 

The  Regional  Offices  are  located  in  Boston;  New  York 
(Philadelphia);  Washington,  D.C.;  Atlanta,  Chicago  (Cleveland); 
Dallas;  Denver;  Los  Angeles;  and  San  Francisco.  (See  Appendix  C 
for  current  addresses;  Appendix  D  for  a  map  of  Regional  Offices; 
and  Appendix  E  for  geographic  jurisdictions.) 

The  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel 

The  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel  is  an  entity  within  the  FLRA. 
The  Panel  provides  assistance  in  resolving  negotiation  impasses  be- 
tween agencies  and  exclusive  representatives^  The  President  appoints 
a  Chairman  and  six  other  members  based  solely  on  their  ability  to 
perform  the  duties  and  functions  involved,  their  familiarity   with 
Government  operations  and  knowledge  of  labor-management  relations. 
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III.  Who  is  Covered  by 
the  Statute 

(Section  7103  of  the  Statute) 


This  Statute  applies  to  employees  of  all  agencies  within  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Government  Printing  Office.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Statute, 
the  following  definitions  outline  the  limits  of  these  terms. 

A.  Emploi>ee  means  an  individual— 

1.  employed  in  an  agency;  or 

2.  whose  employment  in  an  agency  has  ceased  because  of  any 
unfair  labor  practice  under  section  7116  of  this  title  and  who 
has  not  obtained  any  other  regular  and  substantially  equivalent 
employment,  as  determined  by  the  FLRA. 

but  does  not  include— 

a.  an  alien  or  noncitizen  of  the  United  States  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion outside  of  the  United  States;  (this  exclusion  does  not  apply 
to  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  employees 
of  agencies  located  in  that  area  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.) 

b.  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services; 

c.  a  supervisor  or  management  official; 

d.  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  employed  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  the  International  Communication 
Agency,  (see  Foreign  Service  Labor-Management  Relations 
Program);  or 

e.  any  person  who  participates  in  a  strike  in  violation  of  5.  U.S.C. 
§7311. 
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B.  United  States  means  the  50  States,  the  District  c    Jolumbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

C.  Agency  means  an  Executive  agency  (including  a  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentality  described  in  section  2105(c)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978  and  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  Veterans 
Administration),  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  but  does  not  include— 

1.  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

2.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

3.  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

4.  the  National  Security  Agency; 

5.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

6.  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority;  or 

7.  the  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel. 
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IV.  Rights  of  Employees 
Under  the  Statute 

(Sections  7102  and  7114  of  the  Statute) 


Employees  covered  by  the  Statute  have  a  protected  right  to  form, 
join,  or  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  such  activity  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal.  This  right  includes  acting  for  a 
labor  organization  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative  and,  in  that 
capacity,  presenting  the  views  of  the  labor  organization  to  heads  of 
agencies  and  other  officials  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  or  other  appropriate  authorities.  Employees  also 
have  the  right  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to  con- 
ditions of  employment  through  representatives  chosen  by  employees 
under  the  Statute. 

The  rights  of  an  exclusive  representative  under  this  Statute  do  not 
preclude  an  employee  from — 

1.  being  represented  by  an  attorney  or  other  representative,  other 
than  the  exclusive  representative,  of  the  employee's  own 
choosing  in  any  grievance  or  appeal  action;  or 

2.  exercising  grievance  or  appellate  rights  established  by  law,  rule 
or  regulation; 

except  in  the  case  of  grievance  or  appeal  procedures  negotiated  by 
the  parties. 
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V.  Recognition  of  Labor 
Organizations  and 
Appropriateness  of  Units 

(Sections  71()3  and  7112  of  the  Statute) 


A.  Criteria 

Before  a  labor  organization  can  be  certified  as  the  representative  of 
a  group  of  employees,  the  FLRA  must  find  that  the  unit  (group  of 
employees)  which  the  labor  organization  seeks  to  represent  is  appro- 
priate for  recognition  under  the  Statute. 

Three  criteria  must  be  met  for  a  unit  to  be  found  "appropriate" 
under  the  Statute. 

1.  The  unit  must  ensure  a  clear  and  identifiable  communify  of 
ir)terest  among  the  employees  in  the  unit. 

2.  The  unit  must  promote  effective  dealir^gs  with  the  agency  involved. 

3.  The  unit  must  promote  efficierxc^  of  the  operations  of  the  agency 
involved. 

B.  Mar\dator\>  Exclusior]s 

A  unit  cannot  include  any  of  the  following  categories  of 
employees: 

1.  any  mar)agemer)t  officials  or  supervisors,  unless  they  have  his- 
torically been  included  in  the  unit. 

Managemerit  official  means  an  indivicUi^ljemployed  by  an  agency 
in  a  position  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  require  or 
authorize  the  individual  to  formulate,  determine,  or  influence 
the  policies  of  the  agency. 
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Supervisor  means  an  individual  employed  by  an  agency  having 
authority  in  the  interest  of  the  agency  to  hire,  direct,  assign, 
promote,  reward,  transfer,  furlough,  lay  off,  recall,  suspend, 
discipline,  or  remove  employees,  to  adjust  their  grievances,  or 
to  effectively  recommend  such  action,  if  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  is  not  merely  routine  or  clerical  in  nature  but  requires 
the  consistent  exercise  of  independent  judgment,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  any  unit  which  includes  firefighters  or  nurses, 
the  term  "supervisor"  includes  only  those  individuals  who 
devote  a  preponderance  of  their  employment  time  to  exercising 
such  authority. 

{Firefighter  means  any  employee  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  work  directly  connected  with  the  control  and  extinguishment 
of  fires  or  the  maintenance  of  firefighting  apparatus  and 
equipment.) 

2.  a  confidential  employee; 

Cor\fider}tial  emplo\)ee  means  an  employee  who  acts  in  a  con- 
fidential capacity  with  respect  to  an  individual  who  formulates 
or  effectuates  management  policies  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

3.  an  employee  engaged  in  personnel  work  in  other  than  a  purely 
clerical  capacity; 

4.  an  employee  engaged  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute; 

5.  both  professior^al  and  other  employees,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
professional  employees  vote  for  inclusion  in  the  unit; 

Professional  emp\o\)ee  means— 

a.  an  employee  engaged  in  the  performance  of  work— 

1 .  requiring  knowledge  of  an  advanced  type  in  a  field  of 
science  or  learning  customarily  acquired  by  a  prolonged 
course  of  specialized  intellectual  instruction  and  study  in 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  or  hospital  (as  distin- 
guished from  knowledge  acquired  by  a  general  academic 
education,  or  from  an  apprenticeship,  or  training  in  the 
performance  of  routine  mental,  manual,  mechanical,  or 
physical  activities) ; 

2.  requiring  the  consistent  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment in  its  performance; 

3.  which  is  predominantly  intellectual  and  varied  in  character 
(as  distinguished  from  routine  mental,  manual, 
mechanical,  or  physical  work);  and 
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4.    which  is  of  such  character  that  the  output  produced  or 
the  result  accomplished  by  such  work  cannot  be  standard- 
ized in  relation  to  a  given  period  of  time;  or 

b.   an  employee  who  has  completed  the  courses  of  a  specialized 
intellectual  instruction  and  study  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph  and  is  performing  related  work  under 
an  appropriate  direction  or  guidance  to  qualify  the  employee 
as  a  professional  employee  in  subparagraph  (a)  of  this 
paragraph. 

6.  any  employee  engaged  in  intelligence,  counterintelligence; 
investigative,  or  security  work  which  directly  affects  national 
security; 

NOTE:  The  President  may  issue  an  order  excluding  any  agency  or 
subdivision  of  any  agency  from  coverage  of  the  Statute  if  the  President 
determines  that— 

1.  the  agency  or  subdivision  has  as  a  primary  function  intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  investigative,  or  national  security  work,  and 

2.  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  cannot  be  applied  to  that  agency 
or  subdivision  in  a  manner  consistent  with  national  security  require- 
ments and  considerations. 

The  President  may  issue  an  order  suspending  any  provision  of  the 
Statute  with  respect  to  any  agency,  installation,  or  activity  located 
outside  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  suspension  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

7.  any  employee  primarily  engaged  in  investigation  or  audit  func- 
tions relating  to  the  work  of  individuals  employed  by  an  agency 
whose  duties  directly  affect  the  internal  security  of  the  agency, 
but  only  if  the  functions  are  undertaken  to  ensure  that  the 
duties  are  discharged  honestly  and  with  integrity. 
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VI.  Representation 
Petitions 

(Section  7111  of  the  Statute) 


A  petition  must  be  properly  filed  by  either  an  employee,  an  agency, 
or  a  labor  organization  with  the  appropriate  Regional  Director  of  the 
FLRA,  as  established  in  the  FLRA's  rules  and  regulations  in  Title  5  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (5  C.F.R.). 

Once  a  petition  is  properly  filed,  it  will  follow  one  of  the  several 
routes  noted  in  Appendix  F. 

There  are  eight  types  of  petitions  with  regard  to  representation 
rights  and  procedures  which  may  be  filed  with  the  Authority  by  the 
labor  organization,  employees,  or  the  agency.  (See  Appendixes  H,  I, 
J,  and  K  for  appropriate  forms.) 

A .  Exclusive  Recognition  (RO  Petition  —  Certification  of  Representative) 

The  most  common  type  of  petition  which  a  labor  organization 
would  file  with  the  FLRA  is  an  RO  Petition— Certification  of 
Representative.  Such  a  certification  by  FLRA  obtained  through  the 
election  procedure  entitles  the  labor  organization  to  represent  and  act 
for  and  negotiate  collective  bargaining  agreements  covering  all 
employees  in  the  unit.  (See  Section  VIII,  Exclusive  Representative's 
Rights  and  Obligations.) 

An  RO  petition  may  be  filed  only  by  a  labor  organization.  An  RO 
petition  must  be  filed  with  the  Regional  Director  of  the  area  in  which 
the  proposed  unit  exists.  If  such  unit  is  located  in  two  or  more  areas, 
the  petition  must  be  filed  with  the  Regional  Director  for  the  area  in 
which  the  headquarters  of  the  activity  is  located.  A  petition  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  showing  of  interest  of  not  less  than  thirty  percent 
(30%)  of  the  employees  in  the  unit  claimed  to  be  appropriate  and  an 
alphabetical  list  of  employee  names  constituting  such  interest. 
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"Showing  of  interest"  means  evidence  of  membership  in  a  labor 
organization;  employees'  signed  and  dated  authorization  cards  or 
petitions  authorizing  a  labor  organization  to  represent  them  for  pur- 
poses of  exclusive  recognition;  allotment  of  dues  forms  executed  by 
an  employee  and  the  labor  organization's  authorized  official;  current 
dues  records;  an  existing  or  recently  expired  agreement;  current  ex- 
clusive recognition  or  certification;  employees'  signed  and  dated  peti- 
tions or  cards  indicating  a  desire  that  an  election  be  held  on  a  pro- 
posed consolidation  of  units;  or  other  evidence  approved  by  the 
Authority. 

B.  Decertification  Petition  (DR  Petition  —  Decertification  oj  Exclusive 
Representative) 

A  decertification  petition  can  be  filed  by  employees  in  an  existing 
appropriate  unit  when  they  question  whether  the  exclusive  represen- 
tative still  represents  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  unit. 

A  DR  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  showing  of  interest  of 
not  less  than  thirty  percent  (30%)  of  the  employees  in  the  existing 
unit  indicating  that  the  employees  no  longer  desire  to  be  represented 
for  purposes  of  exclusive  recognition  by  the  currently  recognized  or 
certified  labor  organization.  An  alphabetical  list  of  names  constituting 
such  showing  of  interest  also  must  be  submitted  with  the  petition. 

C.  Agency  Representation  Petition  (RA  Petition- Representative  Status) 

This  type  of  petition  can  be  filed  by  an  agency  if  it  has  a  good  faith 
doubt,  based  on  objective  considerations,  that  the  currently  certified 
or  recognized  labor  organization  continues  to  represent  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  an  existing  unit,  or  that  because  of  a  substantial 
change  in  the  character  and  scope  of  the  unit,  the  agency  has  a  good 
faith  doubt  that  such  unit  is  now  appropriate. 

D.  Clarification  of  Unit  or  Amendment  of  Certification/Recognition 
(CU  —  Clarification  of  Unit  and  AC— Amendment  of  Recognition 
or  Certification) 

These  types  of  petitions  can  be  filed  by  an  agency  or  labor  organiza- 
tion seeking  clarification  of,  or  an  amendment  to,  a  certification  or 
recognition  already  in  effect.  A  clarification  of  unit  petition  would,  for 
example,  be  appropriate  when  an  employee's  status  with  respect  to 
the  unit  is  questioned,  or  where,  because  of  reorganization,  the 
scope  of  the  unit  is  questioned.  An  amendment  of  certification  would 
be  appropriate  in  such  situations  where  th^g  has  been  a  name 
change  for  the  parties,  but  no  substantive  changes  to  the  unit. 

A  CU  or  AC  petition  may  be  filed  only  by  an  agency  or  activity  or 
by  a  labor  organization  which  is  the  current  certified  or  recognized  ex- 
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elusive  representative  of  the  employees  in  the  unit  covered  by  the 
CU  or  AC  petition. 

E.  Unit  Consolidation  (UC  — Petition  to  Consolidate  Units) 

If  a  labor  organization  is  the  exclusive  representative  for  two  or 
more  units  in  a  particular  agency,  either  the  labor  organization  or  the 
agency  may  petition  the  FLRA  to  consolidate  the  units  into  a  single 
larger  unit.  The  FLRA  must  still  determine  whether  the  larger  unit  is 
appropriate.  This  consolidation  procedure  can  occur  without  an  elec- 
tion if  both  the  labor  organization  and  the  agency  agree,  unless  thirty 
percent  (30%)  of  the  employees  in  the  proposed  consolidated  unit 
petition  the  Authority  for  an  election.  An  election  must  be  held  if  thirty 
percent  (30%)  of  the  employees  so  desire  or  if  either  the  agency  or 
labor  organization  wants  an  election.  (Section  7112  of  the  Statute) 

F.  National  Consultation  Rights  (NCR- Petition  for  National 
Consultation  Rights) 

If  a  labor  organization  is  the  exclusive  representative  of  3,500  or 
more  employees  in  a  particular  agency  and  if  no  labor  organization 
has  been  accorded  exclusive  recognition  on  an  agency  basis,  a  labor 
organization  may  be  granted  national  consultation  rights  by  an  agency. 
National  Consultation  Rights  entitle  a  labor  organization  to  be  informed 
of  any  substantive  change  in  conditions  of  employment  proposed  by 
the  agency,  and  be  permitted  reasonable  time  to  present  its  views 
and  recommendations  regarding  the  changes. 

If  any  views  or  recommendations  are  submitted  by  the  labor  orga- 
nization, the  agency  shall  consider  the  views  or  recommendations 
before  taking  final  action  on  any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the 
views  or  recommendations  are  presented,  and  the  agency  shall  provide 
the  labor  organization  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  taking 
the  final  action.  Any  issues  relating  to  a  unit's  eligibility  for,  or  con- 
tinuation of,  national  consultation  rights  may  be  brought  before  the 
FLRA  for  determination  by  either  the  agency  or  labor  organization 
involved.  (Section  7113  of  the  Statute) 

G.  Consultation  Rights  on  Government-Wide  Rules  or  Regulations 
(CR— Petition  for  Consultation  Rights  on  Government-Wide 
Rules  or  Regulations) 

If  a  labor  organization  is  the  exclusive  representative  of  3,500  or 
more  employees,  a  labor  organization  may  be  granted  consultation 
rights  by  a"V  agency  with  respect  to  ani/  Government- wide  rule  or 
regulation  issued  by  the  agency;  which  affects  any  substantive  change 
in  ani;  condition  of  emploi/ment.  Such  a  status  would  entitle  the 
labor  organization  to  the  same  rights  as  set  forth  under  national  con- 
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sultation  rights,  above,  with  respect  to  the  particulb.  jgency  involved. 
Any  issues  relating  to  a  union's  eligibility  for,  or  continuation  of,  con- 
sultation rights  on  Government-wide  rules  and  regulations  may  be 
brought  before  the  FLRA  for  determination.  A  petition  for  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  consultation  rights  may  be  filed  only  by  a  labor 
organization.  (Section  7117  of  the  Statute) 

H.   Dues  Allotment  (DA  Petition  —  Certification  for  Dues  Allotment) 

There  is  one  type  of  recognition  which  does  not  have  exclusive 
representative  status  as  a  prerequisite— cer(///ca(/on  for  eligibility/  of 
dues  allotment  (DA  Petition) .  In  a  situation  where  there  is  no  exclusive 
representative  in  an  appropriate  unit  of  employees,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion that  has  as  members  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  employees  in  the 
unrepresented  unit  could  petition  the  FLRA  to  obtain  such  certifica- 
tion. This  certification  would  entitle  the  labor  organization  to  negotiate 
with  the  agency  solely  concerning  the  deductions  of  dues  of  the  labor 
organization  from  the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  labor  organization 
who  are  employees  in  the  unit  and  who  make  a  voluntary  allotment 
for  such  purpose.  (Section  7115  of  the  Statute) 

As  indicated  previously,  RO,  DR,  and  DA  petitions  and  requests 
by  employees  in  a  proposed  consolidated  unit  for  an  election  on  the 
issue  require  a  showing  of  interest.  A  showing  of  interest  is  not 
required  for  an  RA,  AC,  CU,  NCR,  or  DC  petition.  Instead,  a  written 
statement  must  be  submitted,  setting  forth  the  reason  or  purpose  of 
each  of  the  petitions.  Specific  requirements  for  each  type  of  petition, 
as  well  as  the  proper  procedures  and  timeliness  requirements,  are  set 
forth  in  5  C.F.R.  Chapter  XIV  and  should  be  consulted  prior  to  filing. 
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VIL  Representation 
Procedures 

(Sections  7111  and  7112  of  the  Statute) 


A.  Intervention 

A  labor  organization  may  file  a  request  to  intervene  in  an  RO,  DR, 
and  RA  proceeding.  Such  request  must  be  accompanied  by  a  showing 
of  interest  of  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  employees  in  the  unit  speci- 
fied in  the  original  petition;  or  a  valid  copy  of  a  current  or  recently 
expired  collective  bargaining  agreement  covering  some  or  all  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit;  or  other  evidence  that  it  is  the  exclusive 
representative  of  some  or  all  of  the  employees  involved. 

B.  Election 

All  parties  desiring  to  participate  in  an  election  and  who  have  met 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  FLRA's  regulations  may  agree  that  a 
secret  ballot  election  shall  be  conducted  among  the  employees  in  the 
agreed-upon  appropriate  unit  to  determine  whether  all  employees 
desire  to  be  represented  for  purposes  of  exclusive  recognition  by  any 
or  none  of  the  labor  organizations  involved.  The  parties  must  sign  an 
agreement  providing  for  such  an  election  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
FLRA    If  the  Regional  Director  approves  the  agreement  for  consent 
election,  the  election  is  conducted  either  by  Regional  Office  personnel 
or  by  the  activity  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regional  Director.  In 
the  event  that  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  election  details,  the 
Regional  Director  will  decide  the  details  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  a  party  to  file  objections  to  the  procedural  conduct  of  the  election. 

The  eligible  employees  are  given  the  opportunity  to  choose: 

1.  which  of  the  labor  organizations  on  the  ballot  the  employees 
wish  to  have  represent  them;  or 

2.  not  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  organization. 
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In  an  election  in  which  no  choice  on  the  ballot  i       <v/es  a  majority 
of  the  valid  votes  cast,  a  runoff  election  will  be  conducted  between 
the  two  choices  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes.  A  labor  orga- 
nization which  receives  the  majority  of  the  valid  votes  in  an  election 
is  certified  by  the  FLRA  as  the  exclusive  representative. 

C .   Bars 

There  are  certain  situations  which  bar  an  election  from  being  con- 
ducted in  a  petitioned-for  unit.  The  bars  are  as  follows. 

1 .  Election  Bar.  No  election  will  be  conducted  if  a  valid  election 
has  been  conducted  in  the  unit  in  the  preceding  12  calendar 
months. 

2.  Certification  Bar.  No  election  will  be  conducted  if  the  FLRA  has 
certified  a  labor  organization  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
employees  in  the  appropriate  unit  within  the  previous  12  calendar 
months.  If  a  signed  and  dated  agreement  covering  the  claimed 
unit  has  been  entered  into,  the  contract  bar  rules  would  apply. 

3.  Contract  Bar.  No  election  can  be  held  if  there  is  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  covering  any  employees  in  the  claimed 
units  unless— 

a.  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  3  years,  or 

b.  the  petition  for  exclusive  recognition  is  filed  not  more  than 
105  days  and  not  less  than  60  days  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  agreement. 

D.    Representation  Hearing 

The  Regional  Director  issues  a  notice  of  hearing  involving  the  ap- 
propriateness of  units  or  other  matters  related  to  the  petition.  Such 
hearings  are  conducted  by  a  hearing  officer  and  are  open  to  the 
public  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  hearing  officer.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  hearing  officer  to  inquire  fully  into  all  matters  at  issue  and  to 
obtain  a  full  and  complete  record  upon  which  an  appropriate  deci- 
sion can  be  made.  Representation  hearings  are  considered  inves- 
tigatory and  not  adversarial.  Their  purpose  is  to  develop  a  full  and 
complete  factual  record.  There  are  no  burdens  of  proof  and  the 
technical  rules  of  evidence  do  not  apply. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  hearing,  or  based  upon  a  stipulation  by  the 
parties  where  the  Regional  Director  has  determined  that  no  material 
issue  of  fact  exists,  the  Regional  Directo^^issues  a  decision  and  order 
determining  the  appropriate  unit,  directing  an  election  or  dismissing 
the  petition,  or  making  other  disposition  of  the  matter  before  the 
Regional  Director.  The  Regional  Director's  decision  and  order  shall 
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be  final,  unless  an  application  for  review  of  the  Regional  Director's 
decision  and  order  is  filed  with  the  Authority  in  accordance  with  the 
FLRA's  regulations. 
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VIII.  Exclusive 
Representative's  Rights 
and  Obligations 

(Section  7114  of  the  Statute) 


The  Statute  defines  exclusive  representative  as  any  labor  organiza- 
tion which  is  certified  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  employees  in 
an  appropriate  unit,  or  was  recognized  by  an  agency  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Statute  as  the  exclusive  representative 
of  employees  in  an  appropriate  unit  on  the  basis  of  an  election,  or  on 
any  basis  other  than  an  election,  and  continues  to  be  so  recognized 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute. 

A.  Rights  of  Exclusive  Representative 

1.  Sole  Representative  of  Unit  Employees 

The  labor  organization  is  the  exclusive  representative  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit  it  represents  and  is  entitled  to  act  for  and 
negotiate  collective  bargaining  agreements  covering  all  employees  in 
the  unit. 

2.  Representation  at  Formal  Discussions 

The  exclusive  representative  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
represented  at  any  formal  discussion  between  one  or  more  represen- 
tatives of  the  agency  and  one  or  more  employees  in  the  unit  or  their 
representatives  concerning  any  grievance  or  any  personnel  policy  or 
practice  or  other  general  condition  of  enriployment. 

3.  Representation  at  Employee  Examinations/Interviews 

The  exclusive  representative  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
represented  at  any  examination  of  a  unit  employee  by  a  representative 
of  the  agency  in  connection  with  an  investigation  if  the  employee 
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reasonably  believes  that  the  examination  may  result  in  disciplinary  action 
against  the  employee  and  if  the  employee  requests  representation. 
Management  is  required  to  annually  inform  employees  of  this  right. 

4.  Notice  of  Changes  to  Conditions  of  Employment 

The  exclusive  representative  must  be  given  advance  notice  of  any 
proposed  changes  to  established  agency  conditions  of  employment 
and  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  over  such  proposed  changes  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  Statute,  absent  any  clear  and  unmistakable 
waiver  of  this  statutory  right. 

5.  Dues  Allotment  through  Payroll  Deduction 

Any  member  of  the  exclusive  representative  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  agency  in  the  appropriate  unit  can  use  payroll  deductions  to 
pay  regular  and  periodic  dues  to  the  exclusive  representative  upon 
submission  to  the  agency  of  an  appropriate  written  assignment. 
Allotments  shall  be  at  no  cost  to  the  employee  or  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative. Assignments  cannot  be  revoked  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
However,  any  allotment  for  dues  deduction  for  any  employee  shall 
terminate  when  — 

a.  the  agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  exclusive  represen- 
tative involved  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  the  employee;  or 

b.  the  employee  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  membership  in  the 
exclusive  representative. 

B.   Obligations  of  Exclusive  Representative 

An  exclusive  representative  is  responsible  for  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  all  employees  in  the  unit  it  represents  without  discrimination 
and  without  regard  to  labor  organization  membership. 
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IX.  Management's  Rights 
and  Obligations 


(Section  7106  of  the  Statute) 


A.  Management  Rights 

The  management  rights  section  of  the  Statute  provides: 

Nothing  in  the  Statute  shall  affect  the  authority  of  any  management 
official  of  any  agency— 

1.  to  determine  the  mission,  budget,  organization,  number  of 
employees,  and  internal  security  practices  of  the  agency;  and 

2.  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws— 

a.  to  hire,  assign,  direct,  layoff,  and  retain  employees  in  the 
agency,  or  to  suspend,  remove,  reduce  in  grade  or  pay,  or 
take  other  disciplinary  action  against  such  employees; 

b.  to  assign  work,  to  make  determinations  with  respect  to  con- 
tracting out,  and  to  determine  the  personnel  by  which  agency 
operations  shall  be  conducted; 

c.  with  respect  to  filling  positions,  to  make  selections  for 
appointments  from— 

(1)  among  properly  ranked  and  certified  candidates  for  pro- 
motion; or 

(2)  any  other  appropriate  source;  and 

d.  to  take  whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
agency  mission  during  emergenofe^r 

B.  Negotiable  Exceptions 

Nothing  in  this  section  (7M)6)  shall  preclude  any  agency  and  any 
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labor  organization  from  negotiating— 

1.  at  the  election  of  the  agency,  on  the  numbers,  types,  and 
grades  of  employees  or  positions  assigned  to  any  organizational 
subdivision,  work  project,  or  tour  of  duty,  or  on  the 
technology,  methods,  and  means  of  performing  work; 

2.  procedures  which  management  officials  of  the  agency  will 
observe  in  exercising  any  authority  under  this  section;  or 

3.  appropriate  arrangements  for  employees  adversely  affected  by 
the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  this  section  by  such  man- 
agement officials. 
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X.  Collective  Bargaining 

(Section  7114  of  the  Statute) 


A.   The  Obligation  to  Negotiate 

An  agency  and  an  exclusive  representative  in  any  appropriate  unit 
in  the  agency,  through  appropriate  representatives,  shall  meet  and 
negotiate  in  good  faith  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining. 

Collective  bargaining  means  the  performance  of  the  mutual  obligation 
of  the  representative  of  an  agency  and  the  exclusive  representative  of 
employees  in  an  appropriate  unit  in  the  agency  to  meet  at  reasonable 
times  and  to  consult  and  bargain  in  a  good  faith  effort  to  reach 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  employment  affecting 
such  employees  and  to  execute,  if  requested  by  either  party,  a  writ- 
ten document  incorporating  any  collective  bargaining  agreement 
reached,  but  the  obligation  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  does  not 
compel  either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  to  make  a  concession. 
(Section  7 103  of  the  Statute) 

Conditions  of  emploi;ment  means  personnel  policies,  practices, 
and  matters,  whether  established  by  rule,  regulation,  or  otherwise, 
affecting  working  conditions,  except  that  such  term  does  not  include 
policies,  practices,  and  matters— 

1.  relating  to  political  activities  prohibited  under  5  U.S.C.  §  7321; 
or 

2.  relating  to  the  classification  of  any  position;  or 

3.  to  the  extent  such  matters  are  specifically  provided  for  by 
Federal  statute. 

The  duty  of  both  parties  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  shall  include  the 
obligation: 

1 .  to  approach  the  negotiations  with  a  sincere  resolve  to  reach  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement; 
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to  be  represented  at  the  negotiations  by  duly  authorized 
representatives  prepared  to  discuss  and  negotiate  on  any  condi- 
tion of  employment; 

to  meet  at  reasonable  times  and  convenient  places  as  frequently 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  delays; 

in  the  case  of  an  agency,  to  furnish  to  the  exclusive  represen- 
tative, upon  request  and,  to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law, 
data— 

a.  which  is  normally  maintained  by  the  agency  in  the  regular 
course  of  business; 

b.  which  is  reasonably  available  and  necessary  for  full  and 
proper  discussion,  understanding,  and  negotiation  of  subjects 
within  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining;  and 

c.  which  does  not  constitute  guidance,  advice,  counsel,  or 
training  provided  for  management  officials  or  supervisors, 
relating  to  collective  bargaining;  and 

if  agreement  is  reached,  to  execute  on  the  request  of  any  party 
to  the  negotiation  a  written  document  embodying  the  agreed 
terms,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  implement 
such  agreement.  (Section  7103  of  the  Statute) 


B    Negotiated  Grievance  Procedures  (Section  7121  of  the  Statute) 

The  parties  are  required  to  provide,  in  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  procedures  for  the  settlemer)t  of  grieuar^ces,  including 
questions  of  what  can  be  taken  to  arbitration.  Except  where  the 
employee  is  provided  an  option  (see  paragraph  (3)  below) ,  the 
grievance  procedure  is  the  exclusive  procedure  for  resolving 
grievances  which  fall  within  its  coverage. 

1.   Any  negotiated  grievance  procedure  shall: 

a.  be  fair  and  simple, 

b.  provide  for  expeditious  processing,  and 

c.  include  procedures  that— 

assure  an  exclusive  representative  the  right,  in  its  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  any  employee  in  the  unit  represented  by  the 
exclusive  representative,  to  present  and  process  grievances; 

assure  such  an  employee  the  right  to  present  a  grievance  on 
the  employee's  own  behalf,  and  assure  the  exclusive 
representative  the  right  to  be  present  during  the  grievance 
proceeding;  and 
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provide  that  any  grievance  not  satisfactorily  s      ^d  under  the 
negotiated  grievance  procedure  shall  be  subject  to  binding 
arbitration  which  may  be  invoked  by  either  the  exclusive 
representative  or  the  agency. 

2.  The  negotiated  grievance  procedure  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  grievance  concerning: 

a.  any  claimed  violation  of  5  U.S.C.  §  7321  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited political  activities); 

b.  retirement,  life  insurance,  or  health  insurance; 

c.  a  suspension  or  removal  for  National  Security  reasons  under 
5  use.  §  7532; 

d.  any  examination,  certification,  or  appointment;  or 

e.  the  classification  of  any  position  which  does  not  result  in  the 
reduction  in  grade  or  pay  of  an  employee. 

3.  Options  between  statutory  appeal  procedures  or  negotiated 
grievance  procedures  (see  chart  at  Appendix  L) : 

a.  An  aggrieved  employee  has  an  option,  in  appealing  dis- 
crimination matters  under  5  U.S.C.  §  2302(b)(1)  (race,  col- 
or, religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  handicapping  condi- 
tion, marital  status,  or  political  affiliation),  to  use  either  a 
statutory  appeal  procedure  or  the  negotiated  grievance  pro- 
cedure (where  the  negotiated  grievance  procedure  covers 
such  matters),  but  not  both.  Selection  of  the  negotiated 
grievance  procedure,  however,  in  no  way  prejudices  an 
employee's  right  to  request  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  or  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
as  appropriate,  to  review  a  final  decision. 

b.  Covered  employees  have  an  option,  in  appealing  matters 
covered  under  5  U.S.C.  §  4303  (demotions  or  removals  for 
unacceptable  performance)  or  5  U.S.C.  §  7512  (removals, 
suspensions,  reductions  in  grade,  reductions  in  pay,  and 
furlough  for  30  days  or  less)  of  using  the  statutory  appeals 
procedure  under  5  U.S.C.  §  7701  or  the  negotiated 
grievance  procedure,  if  such  matters  have  not  been 
excluded  under  the  grievance  procedure,  but  not  both. 

c.  The  Statute  also  provides  that  matters  similar  to  those  listed 
under  subparagraph  (b)  above  which  arise  under  other  per- 
sonnel systems  applicable  to  employees  covered  by  the 
Statute,  may,  at  the  discretion  of^^e  aggrieved,  be  raised 
under  the  appellate  procedures,  if  any,  applicable  to  those 
matters,  or  under  the  negotiated  grievance  procedures,  but 
not  both. 
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d.  An  employee  will  have  exercised  his/her  options  to  raise  a 
matter  under  an  applicable  appeal  procedure,  or  under  the 
negotiated  grievance  procedure,  at  such  time  as  the 
employee  timely  files  a  notice  of  appeal  or  otherwise  initiates 
an  action  under  the  applicable  appeal  procedure  or  timely 
files  a  grievance  in  writing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  parties'  negotiated  grievance  procedure,  whichever 
event  occurs  first. 

e.  In  matters  covered  under  5  U.S.C.  §  4303  and  5  U.S. C. 
§  7512  (subparagraph  (b)  above)  which  have  been  raised 
under  the  negotiated  grievance  procedure,  an  arbitrator 
must  apply  the  same  standards  in  deciding  the  case  as 
would  be  applied  by  MSPB  if  the  case  had  been  appealed 
under  5  U.S.C.  §  7701. 

f.  In  matters  covered  under  5  U.S.C.  §  4303  and  5  U.S.C. 
§  7512  which  have  been  raised  under  a  negotiated  griev- 
ance procedure,  5  U.S.C.  §  7703  pertaining  to  judicial 
review  of  decisions  of  MSPB,  shall  apply  to  the  award  of  an 
arbitrator  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  if  the  matter  had  been  decided  by  MSPB.  Thus,  the 
arbitration  award  in  these  matters  is  appealable  directly  to 
the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  and  is  not 
appealable  to  the  Authority. 

g.  In  similar  matters  which  arise  under  other  personnel  systems 
(subparagraph  (c)  above)  which  have  been  raised  under  the 
negotiated  grievance  procedure,  judicial  review  of  the  arbi- 
trator's award  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  could  be  obtained  of  a  final  decision  in 
such  matters  raised  under  applicable  appellate  procedures. 

4.   Exceptions  to  Arbitration  Awards 

Parties  to  an  arbitration  may  appeal  most  arbitration  awards  to 
the  Authority  which  will  review  the  award  to  determine  if  it  is 
deficient  on  one  of  the  limited  number  of  grounds  set  forth  in 
5  use.  §  7122  (a).  These  examples  are  discussed  in  section 
Xlli,  "Exceptions  to  Arbitration  Awards." 

C.   Exceptions  to  Bargaining  Obligations 

1.  Management  may  not  bargain  over  any  of  its  statutory/  rights 
under  5  U.S.C.  §  7106(a). 

2.  The  duty  to  bargain  shall  not  extend  to  any  matter  which  is 
inconsistent  with  any  Federal  law  or  Government-  wide  rule  or 
regulation. 

3.  The  duty  to  bargain  shall  not  extend  to  any  matter  which  is  the 
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subject  of  any  agency  rule  or  regulation  if  the  Al.   lOrity  has 
determined  that  a  compelling  need  exists  for  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion. (See  5  C.F  R    §  2424  11)  A  compelling  need  exists  for  an 
agency  rule  or  regulation  concerning  any  condition  of  employ- 
ment, when  the  agency  demonstrates  that  the  rule  or  regulation 
meets  one  or  more  of  the  following  illustrative  criteria: 

a.  The  rule  or  regulation  is  essential,  as  distinguished  from 
helpful  or  desirable,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  or 
the  execution  of  functions  of  the  agency  or  primary  national 
subdivision  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  effective  and  efficient  government. 

b.  The  rule  or  regulation  is  necessary  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  basic  merit  principles. 

c.  The  rule  or  regulation  implements  a  mandate  to  the  agency 
or  primary  national  subdivision  under  law  or  other  outside 
authority,  which  implementation  is  essentially  nondiscre- 
tionary  in  nature. 

D.   Approval  of  Collectiue  Bargaining  Agreement  (Section  7114  of 
the  Statute) 

1.  An  agreement  between  any  agency  and  an  exclusive  represen- 
tative shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  head  of  the  agency. 

2.  The  head  of  the  agency  shall  approve  the  agreement  within  30 
days  from  the  date  the  agreement  is  executed  if  the  agreement 
is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  any 
other  applicable  law,  rule,  or  regulation  (unless  the  agency  has 
granted  an  exception  to  the  provision). 

3.  If  the  head  of  the  agency  does  not  approve  or  disapprove  the 
agreement  within  the  30-day  period,  the  agreement  shall  take 
effect  and  shall  be  binding  on  the  agency  and  the  exclusive 
representative  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  and  any 
other  applicable  law,  rule,  or  regulation. 

4.  A  local  agreement  subject  to  a  national  or  other  controlling 
agreement  at  a  higher  level  shall  be  approved  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  controlling  agreement  or,  if  none,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  agency. 
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XL  Resolution  of 
Negotiation  Impasses 

(Section  7119  of  the  Statute) 


In  carrying  out  the  obligation  to  bargain  collectively,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  parties  simply  not  to  agree  on  certain  issues  and  for  the 
bargaining  to  reach  an  impasse,  in  such  a  situation,  several  options 
are  available  by  which  parties  may  attempt  to  resolve  the  impasse. 

A.  Bilateral  Arrangements 

The  agency  and  the  exclusive  representative  may,  on  their  own, 
determine  appropriate  techniques  to  assist  in  resolving  negotiation 
impasses. 

B.  Federal  Mediation  and  ConciliQtion  Service 

The  Statute  provides  that  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  (FMCS)  will  provide  services  and  assistance  to  agencies  and 
exclusive  representatives  in  the  resolution  of  negotiation  impasses. 
The  FMCS  shall  determine  under  what  circumstances  and  in  what 
manner  it  shall  provide  these  services  and  assistance. 

C.  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel 

The  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel  is  an  entity  within  the  FLRA, 
whose  function  is  to  provide  assistance  in  resolving  negotiation 
impasses  between  agencies  and  exclusive  representatives. 

1.  If  voluntary  arrangements,  including  the  services  of  the  FMCS 
or  any  other  third-party  mediation,  fail  to  resolve  the  negotia- 
tion impasse— 

a.  either  party  may  request  the  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel 
to  consider  the  matter;  or 
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b.  the  parties  may  agree  to  adopt  a  procedure  .  a  binding  arbi- 
tration of  the  negotiation  impasse,  but  only  if  the  procedure 
is  approved  by  the  Panel. 

2.  If  the  Panel  is  asked  to  consider  the  matter,  the  Panel  or  its 
designee  will  promptly  investigate  any  impasse  properly 
presented  to  it.  The  Panel  will  consider  the  impasse  and  will 
either— 

a.  recommend  to  the  parties  procedures  for  resolution  of  the 
impasse;  or 

b.  assist  the  parties  in  resolving  the  impasse  through  whatever 
methods  and  procedures,  including  factfinding  and  recom- 
mendations, it  may  consider  appropriate. 

If  the  parties  do  not  arrive  at  a  settlement  after  assistance  by  the 
Panel  by  following  the  above  procedures,  the  Panel  may— 

a.  hold  hearings; 

b.  administer  oaths,  take  the  testimony  or  deposition  of  any 
person  under  oath,  and  issue  subpoenas;  and 

c.  take  whatever  other  action  is  necessary  and  not  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  the  Statute  to  resolve  the  impasse. 

3.  Notice  of  any  final  action  of  the  Panel  is  promptly  served  on 
the  parties  and  the  action  is  binding  on  such  parties  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise. 

NOTE:  The  procedures  used  by  the  Panel  to  resolve  impasses  arising 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedules  Act  of  1982,  U.S.C.  §  6120  et  seq.,  are  different.  This  is 
because  the  Panel's  jurisdiction  under  the  Act  is  limited  to  deciding 
whether  an  agency's  determination  not  to  establish  or  to  terminate  a 
flexible  or  compressed  work  schedule  is  supported  by  evidence  of 
adverse  agency  impact. 
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XIL  Negotiability  Appeals 

(Section  7117  of  the  Statute) 


There  is  an  established  procedure  (see  Appendix  M)  for  resolving 
disputes  over  the  negotiability  of  a  matter  proposed  to  be  bargained. 
If  an  agency  involved  in  collective  bargaining  alleges  that  the  duty  to 
bargain  does  not  extend  to  a  particular  matter,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  exclusive  representative,  because  such  a  proposal  con- 
flicts with  Federal  law,  government-wide  rule  or  regulation,  or  agency 
regulation  for  which  there  is  a  compelling  need,  the  exclusive 
representative  may  appeal  such  an  allegation  to  the  Authority.  The 
negotiability  procedure  is  the  sole  procedure  available  to  resolve  such 
matters  where  there  are  no  actual  or  contemplated  changes  in  condi- 
tions of  employment.  (If  there  have  been  actual  or  contemplated 
changes,  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  may  also  be  filed.) 

A.   Time  Limits  for  Filing 

The  time  limit  for  filing  a  petition  for  review  is  fifteen  (15)  days 
after  the  date  the  agency's  allegation  that  the  duty  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  does  not  extend  to  the  matter  proposed  to  be  bargained  is  served 
on  the  exclusive  representative.  Date  of  service  is  the  day  when  a 
document  is  either  deposited  in  the  U.S.  mail  or  delivered  in  person. 
When  the  allegation  is  served  on  the  representative  by  mail,  five  (5) 
days  will  be  added  to  the  prescribed  filing  period. 

A  negotiability  appeal  may  be  filed  without  an  agency  allegation  of 
nonnegotiability  if  an  agency  fails  to  respond  to  a  written  request  for 
such  an  allegation  within  ten  (10)  days  after  receipt. 

B     Where  to  File,  How  the  Authorit[^  Determines  the  Date  of  Filing 

A  negotiability  appeal  must  be  filed  with  the  Authority's  national 
office.  The  Authority  determines  the  date  of  filing  by  the  date  of 
mailing  indicated  by  the  postmark  date.  If  no  postmark  is  on  the 
mailing,  the  Authority  presumes  that  the  appeal  has  been  mailed  5 
days  prior  to  receipt.  If  the  appeal  is  delivered  personally,  it  is  con- 
sidered filed  on  the  date  it  is  received  by  the  Authority. 
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C.  Content  of  Petition,  Service 

1.  A  petition  for  review  shall  contain  the  following. 

a.  A  statement  setting  forth  the  express  language  of  the  pro- 
posal sought  to  be  negotiated  as  submitted  to  the  agency; 

b.  An  explicit  statement  of  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  pro- 
posal by  the  exclusive  representative  including: 

(1)  Explanation  of  terms  of  art,  acronyms,  technical 
language,  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  language  of  the 
proposal  which  is  not  in  common  usage;  and 

(2)  Where  the  proposal  is  concerned  with  a  particular 
work  situation,  or  other  particular  circumstances,  a 
description  of  the  situation  or  circumstances  which 
will  enable  the  Authority  to  understand  the  context  in 
which  the  proposal  is  intended  to  apply; 

c.  A  copy  of  all  relevant  material,  including  the  agency's 
allegation  in  writing  that  the  matter,  as  proposed,  is  not 
within  the  duty  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

d.  Notification  by  the  petitioning  labor  organization  whether 
the  negotiability  issue  is  also  involved  in  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  filed  by  such  labor  organization  under 

5  C.F.R.  §  2423  and  pending  before  the  General  Counsel. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  petition  including  all  attachments  must  be  served 
on  the  agency  head  and  on  the  principal  agency  bargaining 
representative  at  the  negotiations. 

D.  Inconnplete  Petition  for  Review 

If  an  incomplete  petition  for  review  is  filed,  the  Authority  will 
request  that  the  exclusive  representative  provide  the  missing  or 
incomplete  information.  Noncompliance  with  a  request  to  complete 
the  record  may  result  in  dismissal  of  the  petition. 

E.  Pos/7ion  of  the  Agenci>;  Time  Limits  for  Filing 

1 .  On  or  before  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  of  the  copy  of  the  petition,  the  agency 
shall  file  a  statement  with  the  Authority— 

a.  Withdrawing  the  allegation  that  the  duty  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  does  not  extend  to  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
negotiated;  or 

b.  A  statement  setting  forth  in  full  imposition  on  any  matters 
relevant  to  the  petition  which  it  wishes  the  Authority  to 
consider  in  reaching  its  decision,  including  a  full  and 
detailed  statement  of  its  reasons  supporting  the  allegation. 
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The  statement  shall  cite  the  section  of  any  law,  rule  or 
regulation  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  the  allegation  and 
shall  contain  a  copy  of  any  internal  agency  rule  or  regula- 
tion relied  upon.  The  statement  shall  include: 

(1)  Explanation  of  the  meaning  the  agency  attributes  to 
the  proposal  as  a  whole,  including  any  terms  of  art, 
acronyms,  technical  language  or  any  other  aspect  of 
the  language  of  the  proposal  which  is  not  in  com- 
mon usage;  and 

(2)  Description  of  a  particular  work  situation,  or  other 
particular  circumstance  the  agency  views  the  pro- 
posal to  concern,  which  will  enable  the  Authority  to 
understand  the  context  in  which  the  proposal  is  con- 
sidered to  apply  by  the  agency. 

2.   A  copy  of  the  agency's  statement  of  position,  including  all 
attachments  shall  be  served  on  the  exclusive  representative. 

F.   Response  of  the  Union 

On  or  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  agency's  statement,  the  exclusive  representative 
shall  file  with  the  Authority  any  response  to  the  agency's  statement. 
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XIIL  Exceptions  to 
Arbitration  Awards 

(Section  7122  of  the  Statute) 


Either  party  to  arbitration  may  file  an  exception  to  an  arbitrator's 
award  rendered  pursuant  to  the  arbitration. 

A.  Time  Limits  for  Filing 

The  time  limit  for  filing  an  exception  to  an  arbitration  award  is  thirty 
(30)  days  beginning  on  the  date  the  award  is  served  on  the  filing 
party.  Date  of  service  or  date  served  is  the  day  when  a  document  is 
either  deposited  in  the  U.S.  mail  or  delivered  In  person.  Further,  in 
cases  where  the  award  is  served  on  the  party  by  mail,  five  (5)  days 
will  be  added  to  the  prescribed  filing  period.  In  cases  where  the 
arbitrator  delivers  the  award  in  person  to  the  filing  party,  the  date  of 
delivery  will  be  considered  the  date  of  service  and  the  five  (5)  days 
will  not  be  added  to  the  prescribed  filing  period. 

B.  Where  to  File,  How  the  Authoriti^  Determines  the  Date  of  Filing 

An  exception  to  an  arbitration  award  must  be  filed  with  the  Authority's 
national  office.  The  date  of  mailing  is  the  filing  date  with  the  Authority. 
The  Authority  determines  the  date  of  filing  by  the  date  of  mailing 
indicated  by  the  postmark  date.  If  no  postmark  is  evident  on  the 
mailing,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  mailed  5  days  prior  to  receipt.  If 
filing  is  by  personal  delivery,  it  is  considered  filed  on  the  date  it  is 
received  by  the  Authority. 

C.  Contents  of  Exception,  Service 

An  exception  must  be  a  dated,  self-contained  document  which  sets 
forth  in  full:  -^s^. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  review  is  requested; 

2.  Evidence  or  rulings  bearing  on  the  issues  before  the  Authority; 
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3.  Arguments  in  support  of  the  stated  grounds,  together  with 
specific  reference  to  the  pertinent  documents  and  citations  of 
authorities; 

4.  A  legible  copy  of  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  and  legible  copies 
of  other  pertinent  documents;  and 

5.  The  name  and  address  of  the  arbitrator. 

A  copy  of  the  exception  must  be  served  on  the  other  party. 

D.  Grounds  for  Review 

The  Authority  will  review  an  arbitrator's  award  to  which  an  excep- 
tion has  been  filed  to  determine  if  the  award  is  deficient— 

1.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation;  or 

2.  On  other  grounds  similar  to  those  applied  by  Federal  courts  in 
private  sector  labor-management  relations. 

E.  Oppositior\  to  the  Exception 

An  opposition  to  the  exception  may  be  filed  by  a  party  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  the  date  of  service  of  the  exception.  A  copy  of  the 
opposition  must  be  served  on  the  other  party. 

F.  Status  of  an  Award  Rendered  Under  5  U.S.C.  §  7122 

If  an  exception  to  an  arbitration  award  is  not  filed  with  the  Authority 
within  the  prescribed  time  period  then  the  award  becomes  final  and 
binding. 

If  timely  exceptions  to  an  award  are  filed  with  the  Authority  then 
the  award  is  not  final  and  binding  for  compliance  purposes. 

The  Authority  will  not  consider  an  exception  with  respect  to  an 
award  relating  to: 

1.  An  action  based  on  unacceptable  performance  covered  under 
5  U.S.C.  §  4303; 

2.  A  removal,  suspension  for  more  than  fourteen  (14)  days, 
reduction  in  grade,  reduction  in  pay,  or  furlough  of  thirty  (30) 
days  or  less  covered  under  5  U.S.C.  §  7512;  or 

3.  Matters  similar  to  those  covered  under  5  U.S.C.  §  4303  and 
5  U.S.C.  §  7512  which  arise  under  other  personnel  systems. 

Those  arbitration  awards  are  appealable  directly  to  the  Claims 
Court  or  to  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  the  award  were  the  final  decision  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board. 
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XIV.  Request  for  General 
Statements  of  Policy  or 


(Section  7105  of  the  Statute) 


The  head  of  an  agency  (or  designee),  the  national  president  of  a 
labor  organization  (or  designee) ,  or  the  president  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion not  affiliated  with  a  national  organization  (or  designee)  may 
separately  or  jointly  ask  the  Authority  for  a  general  statement  of 
policy  or  guidance.  The  head  of  any  lawful  association  not  qualified 
as  a  labor  organization  may  also  ask  the  Authority  for  such  a  state- 
ment provided  the  request  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
5  U.S.C.  Chapter  Vil  or  other  law. 

A.   Standards  Governing  Issuance  of  General  Statements  of  Policy  or 
Guidance. 

In  deciding  whether  to  issue  a  general  statement  of  policy  or 
guidance,  the  Authority  shall  consider: 

1.  Whether  the  question  presented  can  more  appropriately  be 
resolved  by  other  means; 

2.  Where  other  means  are  available,  whether  an  Authority  state- 
ment would  prevent  the  proliferation  of  cases  involving  the 
same  or  similar  question; 

3.  Whether  the  resolution  of  the  question  presented  would  have 
general  applicability  under  the  Statute; 

4.  Whether  the  question  currently  confronts  parties  in  the  context 
of  a  labor-management  relationship; 

5.  Whether  the  question  is  presented  jointly  by  the  parties 
involved;  and 
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6.   Whether  the  issuance  by  the  Authority  of  a  general  statement 
of  policy  or  guidance  on  the  question  would  promote  con- 
structive and  cooperative  labor- management  relationships  in 
the  Federal  service  and  would  otherwise  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Statute. 

The  Authority  ordinarily  will  not  consider  a  request  related  to  any 
matter  pending  before  it,  the  General  Counsel,  or  the  Panel. 

B.  Content  of  Request 

1.  A  request  for  a  general  statement  of  policy  or  guidance  shall  be 
in  writing  and  must  contain: 

a.  A  concise  statement  of  the  question  with  respect  to  which  a 
general  statement  of  policy  or  guidance  is  requested 
together  with  background  information  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  question; 

b.  A  statement  of  the  standards  for  issuance  upon  which  the 
request  is  based; 

c.  A  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  position  or  positions  of 
the  requesting  party  or  parties; 

d.  Identification  of  any  cases  or  other  proceedings  known  to 
bear  on  the  question  which  are  pending;  and 

e.  Identification  of  other  known  interested  parties. 

2.  A  copy  of  each  document  also  shall  be  served  on  all  known  in- 
terested parties,  including,  as  appropriate,    the  General 
Counsel,  the  Panel,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

C.  Submissions  from  Interested  Parties 

Before  issuance  of  a  general  statement  of  policy  or  guidance,  the 
Authority  may  afford  an  opportunity  to  interested  parties  to  express 
their  views  orally  or  in  writing. 
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XV.  Unfair  Labor 
Practices  —  Defined 

(Section  7116  of  the  Statute) 


Section  7116  of  the  Statute  describes  the  types  of  management 
and  labor  organization  action  which  are  prohibited  and  which  are 
bases  for  unfair  labor  practices.  The  unfair  labor  practices  of  agencies 
arc  set  forth  below  under  (a)(1)  through  (a)(8).  Those  of  labor 
organizations  are  set  forth  below  under  (b)(1)  through  (b)(8). 

A.    Unfair  Labor  Practices  of  Agencies 

(a)(1)  Management  shall  not  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  any 
employee  in  the  exercise  of  rights  under  the  Statute. 

Prohibited  interference  by  an  agency  with  the  rights  of 
Federal  employees  to  organize,  form,  join,  or  assist  a  labor 
organization,  to  bargain  collectively,  or  to  refrain  from  any 
of  these  activities  constitutes  a  violation  of  this  subsection. 
The  following  examples  have  been  found  to  violate  this  section: 

•  threatening  employees  with  reprisal  if  they  should  exercise 
their  rights  under  the  Statute; 

•  making  threatening  statements  to  employees  to 
discourage  the  filing  of  a  representation  petition; 

•  conveying  the  impression  that  employees'  conduct  will  be 
closely  monitored  as  a  result  of  filing  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge;  and 

•  making  implied  threats  against  union  representatives  for 
aiding  employees  in  the  filing  ^jid  prosecution  of 
grievances  under  the  parties'  negotiated  grievance 
procedure. 
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(a)  (2)   It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  any  agency  to  encourage  or 
discourage  membership  in  any  labor  organization  by  dis- 
crimination in  connection  with  hiring,  tenure,  promotion,  or 
other  conditions  of  employment.  Examples: 

•  issuing  a  written  reprimand  to  a  unit  employee  in  retalia- 
tion for  activity  as  a  representative  of  the  union,  and 

•  failing  to  promote  an  employee  because  of  that  employ- 
ee's union  activities  or  inactivities. 

(a)(3)   Management  will  not  sponsor,  control,  or  otherwise  assist 
any  labor  organization,  other  than  to  furnish,  upon  request, 
customary  and  routine  services  and  facilities  if  the  services 
and  facilities  are  also  furnished  on  an  impartial  basis  to  other 
labor  organizations  having  equivalent  status.  Examples  of 
improper  management  activities: 

•  taking  an  active  part  in  assisting  a  labor  organization  in 
organizing  its  employees,  such  as  handing  out  member- 
ship cards  or  petitions,  and 

•  campaigning  for  any  particular  individual  running  for  a 
union  office. 

NOTE:  The  expression  of  any  personal  view,  argument, 
opinion,  or  the  making  of  any  statement  which— 

(1)  publicizes  the  fact  of  a  representational  election  and 
encourages  employees  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote 
in  such  election, 

(2)  corrects  the  record  with  respect  to  any  false  or  mis- 
leading statement  by  any  person,  or 

(3)  informs  employees  of  the  government's  policy  relating  to 
labor- management  relations  and  representation, 

will  not,  if  the  expression  contains  no  threat  of  reprisal  or 
force  or  promise  of  benefit  or  was  not  made  under  coercive 
conditions,  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice  or  constitute 
grounds  for  the  setting  aside  of  any  election  conducted 
under  any  provisions  of  this  Statute. 

(a)  (4)   It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  agency  to  discipline  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  an  employee  because  the 
employee  has  filed  a  complaint,  affidavit,  or  petition,  or  has 
given  any  information  or  testimony  under  the  Statute. 

This  provision  prohibits  any  kind  of  discriminatory  action 
against  an  employee,  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  a  member 
of  the  union,  when  that  employee  files  a  charge  or  gives 
testimony  in  any  proceeding  under  the  Statute.  The  intent 
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of  this  section  is  to  guard  the  right  of  emplov         within  the 
Federal  service  to  utilize  the  processes  provided  by  the 
Statute  without  fear  of  discipline  or  other  forms  of  reprisal. 
Examples  of  violations: 

•  demoting  an  employee  because  the  employee  testified  at 
a  proceeding  under  the  Statute,  and 

•  transferring  an  employee  to  an  undesirable  job  because 
he/she  filed  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge. 

(a)  (5)   It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  refuse  to  consult  or  negotiate 
in  good  faith  with  a  labor  organization  as  required  by  this 
chapter.  This  section  protects  many  of  the  different  rights  of 
an  exclusive  representative,  such  as  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  in  good  faith  over  conditions  of  employment, 
the  right  to  be  the  sole  representative  for  its  appropriate  unit 
of  employees,  and  the  right  to  be  notified  of  proposed 
changes  in  conditions  of  employment.  Examples  of  violations: 

•  unilaterally  implementing  a  reorganization  without  proper 
notice  to  the  exclusive  representative; 

•  bypassing  the  exclusive  representative  and  directly  notify- 
ing employees  of  changes  in  working  conditions; 

•  refusing  to  provide  the  labor  organization,  upon  request, 
with  available  and  necessary  information  which  is 
required  to  fulfill  its  representational  obligations;  and 

•  unilaterally  changing  an  established  past  practice,  absent 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  waiver  of  bargaining  rights. 

(a)(6)   Failing  or  refusing  to  cooperate  in  impasse  procedures  and 
impasse  decisions  as  required  by  the  Statute  is  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  Example: 

•  failing  and  refusing  to  comply  with  a  final  order  of  the  Panel. 

(a)  (7)   It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  agency  to  enforce  any 
rule  or  regulation  (other  than  a  rule  or  regulation  imple- 
menting 5  U.S.C.  §  2302)  which  is  in  conflict  with  any 
applicable  collective  bargaining  agreement  if  the  agreement 
was  in  effect  before  the  date  the  rule  or  regulation  was 
prescribed. 

(a)(8)   To  otherwise  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
the  Statute  is  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Examples; 

-*^ 

•  refusing  to  allow  an  employee  union  representation  dur- 
ing an  interview  with  management  when  such  a  meeting 
could  reasonably  lead  to  disciplinary  action; 
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•  refusing  to  provide  official  time  for  contract  negotiations, 
as  occurs  during  an  employee's  regular  work  hours  and 
when  the  employee  would  otherwise  be  in  a  work  or  paid 
leave  status; 

•  refusing  to  honor  dues  allotment  authorizations  for  an 
exclusive  representative  submitted  by  unit  employees  in 
the  agency;  and 

•  refusing  to  provide  the  exclusive  representative  the 
opportunity  to  be  represented  at  a  formal  discussion 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute. 

B.   Unfair  Labor  Practices  of  Labor  Orgar)izatior}s 

(b)(1)   A  labor  organization  may  not  interfere  with,  restrain  or 

coerce  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Statute.  Similar  to  prohibitions  on  management,  this 
section  protects  the  rights  of  all  employees  whether  or  not 
they  choose  to  join  a  union.  Example: 

•  threatening  employees  with  physical  harm  if  they  should 
exercise  their  right  to  refrain  from  joining  a  union. 

(b)  (2)   A  labor  organization  shall  not  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an 
agency  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  in  the  exercise 
by  the  employee  of  any  right  under  the  Statute.  Examples: 

•  attempting  to  get  management  to  discipline  unit  employees 
who  did  not  join  the  union. 

•  attempting  to  get  management  to  discharge  an  employee 
because  he  or  she  was  organizing  in  behalf  of  a  different 
labor  organization. 

(b)(3)   It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  coerce, 

discipline,  fine,  or  attempt  to  coerce  a  member  of  the  labor 
organization  as  punishment,  reprisal,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  or  impeding  the  member's  work  performance  or 
productivity  as  an  employee  or  the  discharge  of  the 
member's  duties  as  an  employee. 

An  employee  is  protected  from  any  form  of  harassment  by 
the  union  when  that  employee  is  performing  his  or  her 
assigned  duties.  Examples  could  be: 

•  imposing  fines  on  unit  employees  who  exceed  a  certain 
pre-determined  standard  of  efficiency,  and 

•  being  restricted  from  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  union  if 
the  employee  has  received  an  outstanding  performance 
award. 
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(b)(4)   It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  discriminate  ac       it  an 

employee  with  regard  to  the  terms  or  conditions  of  member- 
ship in  the  labor  organization  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  preferential  or  non- 
preferential  civil  service  status,  political  affiliation,  marital 
status,  or  handicapping  condition. 

(b)(5)   A  labor  organization  must  not  refuse  to  consult  or  negotiate 
in  good  faith  with  an  agency  as  required  by  the  Statute.  This 
includes,  among  others,  the  union's  responsibility  to  approach 
negotiations  with  a  sincere  resolve  to  reach  agreement,  and  to 
be  represented  by  duly  authorized  representatives.  Example: 

•   delaying  the  start  of  negotiations  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time,  when  the  agency  attempts  to  proceed. 

(b)(6)   A  labor  organization  may  not  fail  or  refuse  to  cooperate  in 
Impasse  procedures  and  impasse  decisions  as  required  by 
the  Statute.  This  is  identical  to  the  agency  requirement 
under  5  U.S.C.  §  7116(a)(6). 

(b)(7)   It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to 
(A)  call,  or  participate  in,  a  strike,  work  stoppage,  or  slow- 
down, or  picketing  of  an  agency  in  a  labor-management 
dispute  if  such  picketing  interferes  with  an  agency's  opera- 
tions, or  (B)  to  condone  any  activity  described  in  (A)  above 
by  failing  to  take  action  to  prevent  or  stop  such  activity. 
However,  informational  picketing  which  does  not  interfere 
with  an  agency's  operation  is  not  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  the  case  of  any  labor  organization  which  by  omission  or 
commission  has  willfully  and  intentionally,  with  regard  to 
any  strike,  work  stoppage,  or  slowdown,  violated  5  U.S.C. 
§  7116(b)(7)  the  Authority  shall,  upon  appropriate  finding 
by  the  Authority  of  such  violation  — 

(1)  revoke  the  exclusive  recognition  status  of  the  labor 
organization,  which  shall  then  immediately  cease  to  be 
legally  entitled  and  obligated  to  represent  employees  in 
the  unit;  or 

(2)  take  any  other  appropriate  disciplinary  action. 

(b)(8)   It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  other- 
wise fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  5  U.S.C. 
Chapter  VII. 


C.   Discrimination  in  Men)bership  by  Lathr -Organizations 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  exclusive  representative  to 
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deny  membership  to  any  employee  in  the  appropriate  unit  represented 
by  such  exclusive  representative  except  for  failure— 

(1)  to  meet  reasonable  occupational  standards  uniformly  required 
for  admission,  or 

(2)  to  tender  dues  uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
and  retaining  membership 

This  does  not  preclude  any  labor  organization  from  enforcing  dis- 
cipline in  accordance  with  procedures  under  its  constitution  or  bylaws 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  provisions  of  the  Statute. 

D.   Bars  to  Raising  Unfair  Labor  Practices 

(1)  Issues  which  can  be  properly  raised  under  any  statutory 
appeals  procedure  may  not  be  raised  as  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  5  U.S.C.  §  7116. 

(2)  issues  which  can  be  raised  under  a  grievance  procedure  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  aggrieved  party,  be  raised  under  the 
grievance  procedure  or  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  but  not 
under  both  procedures.  This  does  not  apply,  though,  where 
an  employee  has  the  option  of  using  the  negotiated  grievance 
procedure  or  an  appeals  procedure.  (See  Section  X). 
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XVI .  Processing  Unfair 
Labor  Practice  Cases 

(Section  7118  of  the  Statute) 


A.   General  Counsel's  Role 

1.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  investigates  and  prosecutes 
unfair  labor  practice  charges.  Either  an  agency,  a  labor 
organization,  or  an  individual  may  file  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  with  the  appropriate  Regional  Director  of  the  FLRA. 
The  charge  must  be  filed  within  six  months  from  the  date  the 
alleged  unfair  labor  practice  occurred.  If  the  General  Counsel 
determines,  however,  that  the  person  filing  the  charge  was 
prevented  from  filing  the  charge  during  the  6-month  period,  by 
reason  of: 

a.  any  failure  of  the  agency  or  labor  organization  against 
which  the  charge  is  made  to  perform  a  duty  owed  to  the 
person;  or 

b.  any  concealment  which  prevented  discovery  of  the  alleged 
unfair  labor  practice  during  the  6-month  period, 

the  General  Counsel  may  issue  a  complaint  on  the  charge  if 
the  charge  was  filed  during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on 
the  day  of  the  discovery  by  the  person  of  the  alleged  unfair 
labor  practice. 

Once  an  unfair  labor  practice  is  filed,  the  processing  of  the 
charge  will  follow  one  of  the  several  routes  noted  in  Appen- 
dixes P  and  Q.  Copies  of  unfair  l^or  practice  charge  forms 
are  in  Appendixes  N  and  O. 

2.  Contents  of  the  charge;  supporting  evidence  and  documents 
(5  C.F.R.  §  2423.4) 
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A  charge  alleging  a  violation  of5U.SC.  §7116  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  forms  prescribed  by  the  FLRA  (Appendixes  N  and 
O)  and  must  contain  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  unfair  labor  practice,  a  statement  of  the 
section(s)  and  subsection(s)  of  Chapter  VII  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  alleged  to  have  been  violated,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  occurrence  of  the  particular  acts. 

3.  Selection  of  Unfair  Labor  Practice  Procedure  or  Negotiability 
Procedure 

Where  a  labor  organization  files  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
which  involves  a  negotiability  issue,  and  the  labor  organization 
also  files  a  petition  for  review  of  the  same  negotiability  issue,  the 
Authority  and  the  General  Counsel  will  not  process  the  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  and  the  petition  for  review  simultaneously. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  labor  organization  must  select 
under  which  procedure  to  proceed  first. 

4.  Once  a  charge  has  been  filed  with  a  Regional  Director,  ihe 
Regional  Director  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel  will  con- 
duct any  necessary  investigation  of  the  charge.  During  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  all  parties  involved  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  to  the  Regional  Director. 
Cases  which  solely  involve  an  agency's  allegation  that  the  duty 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  does  not  extend  to  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  bargained  and  which  do  not  involve  actual  or  con- 
templated changes  in  conditions  of  employment  may  only  be 
filed  under  the  negotiability  procedure. 

5.  If  it  is  determined  that  a  charge  has  not  been  timely  filed,  or 
that  it  fails  to  state  an  unfair  labor  practice,  or  for  other  appro- 
priate reasons,  the  Regional  Director  may  request  the  charging 
party  to  withdraw  the  charge  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  with- 
drawal, decline  to  issue  a  complaint.  The  Regional  Director  will 
provide  the  parties  with  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
not  issuing  a  complaint   A  decision  by  the  Regional  Director  not 
to  issue  a  complaint  may  be  reviewed  by  the  General  Counsel. 
The  General  Counsel's  decision  is  final. 

6.  if  it  is  determined  that  a  charge  is  timely  and  has  merit,  a  com- 
plaint, absent  settlement,  will  be  issued  by  the  General  Counsel 
and  the  General  Counsel  will  prosecute  the  complaint  (See 
Appendix  Q). 

7.  At  any  stage  of  a  proceeding  prior  to  hearing,  where  time,  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  public  interest  permit,  all 
interested  parties  have  the  opportunity  to  submit  to  the 
Regional  Director  with  whom  the  charge  was  filed,  for  con- 
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sideration,  all  facts  and  arguments  concerning  o..ers  of  settle- 
ment, or  proposals  of  adjustment.  Even  after  issuance  of  a 
complaint,  tfie  FLRA  favors  the  settlement  of  issues. 

8.   To  assist  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions,  the 

Authority  has  appointed  Administrative  Law  Judges  to  hear  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  prosecuted  by  the  General  Counsel. 
Decisions  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judges  are  transmitted  to 
the  Authority,  and  may  be  affirmed,  modified  or  reversed  in 
whole  or  part.  The  decisions  of  the  Authority  are  final  unless 
judicially  reviewed. 

B    Remedies 

If  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  received  demonstrates  that 
the  agency  or  labor  organization  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  the  Authority  has  the  power,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  to  order: 

1.  an  agency  to  reinstate  an  employee  with  backpay  in  accordance 
with  5  U.S.C.  §  5596; 

2.  the  parties  to  negotiate  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  and  requiring  that  the  agreement,  as 
amended,  be  given  retroactive  effect; 

3.  a  party  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  unfair  labor  practice 
in  which  the  agency  or  labor  organization  is  engaged;  or 

4.  any  combination  of  the  actions  described  in  1,  2,  and  3  above, 
or  such  other  action  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Statute. 
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XVIL  Judicial  Review - 
Enforcement — Petition 
for  Temporary  Relief  or 
Restraining  Order 

(Section  7123  of  the  Statute) 


Any  persons  aggrieved  by  any  final  order  of  the  Authority  other 
than  an  order  under— 

•  5  use.  §7122  (involving  an  award  by  an  arbitrator),  unless  the 
order  involves  an  unfair  labor  practice;  or 

•  5    use.    §7112    of    this    title    (involving    an    appropriate    unit 
determination) , 

may,  during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  order  was  issued,  institute  an  action  for  judicial  review  of  the 
Authority's  order  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  in  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  person  resides  or  transacts  business  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Authority  may  petition  an  appropriate  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  enforcement  of  any  order  of  the  Authority  and  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  a  restraining  order. 

Parties  may  request  the  General  Counsel  to  seek  appropriate  tem- 
porary relief  (including  a  restraining  order)  under  5  U.S.C. 
§  7123(d).  The  General  Counsel  will  initiate  and  prosecute  injunction 
proceedings  only  upon  approval  of  the  Authority.  A  determination  by 
the  General  Counsel  not  to  seek  approval  of  the  Authority  for  such 
temporary  relief  is  final  and  may  not  be  appealed  to  the  Authority. 
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Whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  Authority,  the  Regional 
Attorney  or  other  designated  agent  of  the  Authority  may,  upon  issu- 
ance of  a  complaint  charging  that  any  person  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  practice,  petiton  any  United  States  district 
court,  within  any  district  in  which  the  unfair  labor  practice  in  question 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in  which  such  person  resides  or  tran- 
sacts business,  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  (including  a  restrain- 
ing order) .  The  courts  shall  not  grant  any  temporary  relief  if  it  would 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  its  essential  func- 
tions or  if  the  Authority  fails  to  establish  probable  cause  that  an  unfair 
labor  practice  is  being  committed. 
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XVIII.  Foreign  Service 
Labor-Management 
Relations  Program 


Foreign  Service  Labor  Relations  Board 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  created  a  statutory  labor- 
management  relations  program  covering  Foreign  Service  employees 
in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 
The  Act  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Federal  Service  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Statute,  which  governs  labor  relations  involv- 
ing non-Postal  Service,  Civil  Service  employees. 

The  Act  established  the  Foreign  Service  Labor  Relations  Board 
within  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority.  The  Board  administers 
the  Act  and  is  composed  of  three  Members,  one  being  the  Chairman 
of  the  Authority,  who  also  serves  as  Chairperson  of  the  Board.  The 
Chairperson  may  at  any  time  designate  an  alternate  Chairperson 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  Authority.  The  other  two  Members 
of  the  Board  are  appointed  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  from 
nominees  approved  in  writing  by  the  agencies  to  which  the  Act  ap- 
plies and  the  exclusive  representatives  (if  any)  of  employees  in  each 
such  agency.  If  the  agencies  and  exclusive  representatives  are  unable 
to  agree  on  a  nominee,  the  Chairperson  shall  appoint  the  remaining 
two  Members  from  among  individuals  the  Chairperson  considers 
knowledgeable  in  labor-management  relations  and  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  Board  has  no  separate  staff;  the  staff  of  the  Authority  provides 
support  for  the  Board.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Authority  inves- 
tigates alleged  unfair  labor  practices  and  prosecutes  ULP  complaints. 
The  Act  provides  that  decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  consistent  with 
decisions  of  the  Authority  unless  the  Board  finds  that  special  cir- 
cumstances require  otherwise. 
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Foreign  Service  Impasse  Disputes  Panel 

Section  1010  of  the  Act  establishes  the  Foreign  Service  Impasse 
Disputes  Panel.  Its  function  is  to  assist  in  resolving  negotiation 
impasses  arising  in  the  course  of  collective  bargaining  under  the  Act, 
The  Panel  is  composed  of  five  Members,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Board  from  among  individuals  the  Chairperson 
considers  knowledgeable  in  labor-management  relations  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  Panel  shall  be  composed  of  (1)  two 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  (other  than  management  officials, 
confidential  employees,  or  labor  organization  officials);  (2)  one  indi- 
vidual employed  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  (3)  one  Member  of  the 
Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel;  and  (4)  one  public  Member  who 
does  not  hold  any  other  office  or  position  in  the  Government.  The 
Chairperson  of  the  Board  sets  the  terms  of  office  for  Panel  Members 
and  determines  who  shall  chair  the  Panel. 
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Appendix   B 
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Appendix  C 
Current  FLRA  Addresses 

(A)  The  office  address  of  the  Authority  is  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  500  C  Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20424. 
Telephone:  FTS-382-0777;  Commercial-202-382-0777. 

(B)  The  office  address  of  the  General  Counsel  is  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  500  C  Street,  S.W.,  Room  326,  Washington, 
DC.  20424:  Telephone:  FTS-382-0742;  Connmercial-202-382-0742. 

(C)  The  office  address  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  is 
Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge,  500  C  Street,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20424.  Telephone:  FTS-382-0851; 
CommerciaI-202-382-085 1 . 

(D)  The  office  address  of  the  Panel  is  Federal  Service  Impasses 
Panel,  500  C  Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20424.  Telephone: 
FTS-382-0981;  Commercial-202-382-0981. 

(E)  The  office  addresses  of  Regional  Directors  of  the  Authority  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Boston  Regional  Office,  Region  1,  10  Causeway  Street, 
Room  1017,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02222-1046.  Telephone: 
FTS-835-7280;  Commercial-617-565-7280. 

(2)  New  York  Regional  Office,  Region  2,  26  Federal  Plaza, 
Room  3700,  New  York,  New  York  10278.  Telephone: 
FTS-264-4934;  CommericaI-212-264-4934. 

(a)   Philadelphia  Sub-Regional  Office,  105  South  7th  St., 
5th  Floor,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19106.  Telephone: 
FTS-597-1527;  Commercial-212-597-1527. 

(3)  Washington  Regional  Office,  Region  3,  1111- 18th  Street, 
N.W.,  Room  700,  P.O.  Box  33758^  Washington,  D.C. 
20033-0758.  Telephone:  FTS-653-8500; 
Commercial-202-653-8500. 
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Appendix  C  — (continued) 

(4)  Atlanta  Regional  Office,  Region  4,  1371  Peachtrec  Street, 
N.E.,  Suite  736,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30367.  Telephone: 
FTS-257-2324;  Commercial-404-347-2324. 

(5)  Chicago  Regional  Office,  Region  5,  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Suite  1359-A,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604.  Telephone: 
FTS-886-3468;  Commercial-312-353-6306. 

(a)  Cleveland  Sub-Regional  Office,  1  Cleveland  Center, 
1375  East  9th  St..  Suite  850,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 
Telephone:  FTS-942-2114;  Commercial-2 16-522-2 114. 

(6)  Dallas  Regional  Office,  Region  6,  525  Griffin  Street, 
Suite  926,  Dallas,  Texas  75202.  Telephone:  FTS-729-4996; 
Commercial-214-767-4996. 

(7)  Denver  Regional  Office,  Region  7,  535-16th  Street, 
Suite  310,  Denver,  Colorado  80202.  Telephone: 
FTS-564-5224;  Commcrcial-303-844-5224. 

(8)  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office,  Region  8,  350  S.  Figueroa 
Street,  Room  370,  World  Trade  Center,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90071.  Telephone:  FTS-798-3805;  Commercial-213-894-3805. 

(9)  San  Francisco  Regional  Office,  Region  9,  901  Market  Street, 
Suite  220,  San  Francisco,  California  94103.  Telephone: 
FTS-995-5000;  Commcrcial-4 15-995-5000. 
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REGIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  FLRA 
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Appendix  E 
Geographic  Jurisdictions 


State  or  other  locality 

Regional  Office 
Having  Jurisdiction 

Alabama 

Atlanta 

Alaska 

San  Francisco 

Arizona 

Los  Angeles 

Arkansas 

Dallas 

California 

Los  Angeles/San 
Francisco' 

Colorado 

Denver 

Connecticut 

Boston 

Delaware 

New  York 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  D.C. 

Florida 

Atlanta 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Hawaii  and  all  land  and  water  areas 
west  of  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America  (except  coastal  islands) 
to  long.  90  1/4E. 


Los  Angeles 


Idaho 

San  Francisco 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Chicago 

Iowa 

Denver 

Kansas 

Denver 

Kentucky 

Atlanta 

Louisiana 

Dallas 

Maine 

Boston 

Maryland 

Washington,  DC. 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Michigan 

Chicago 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Mississippi 

Atlanta 

Missouri 

Denver 

Montana 

Denver 

Nebraska 

Denver 

Nevada 

San  Francisco 

New  Hampshire 

Boston 

New  Jersey 

New  York 
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Appendix  E  — (continued) 


State  or  other  locality 

Regional  Office 
Having  Jurisdiction 

New  Mexico 

Dallas 

New  York 

Boston/New  York^ 

North  Carolina 

Atlanta 

North  Dakota 

Denver 

Ohio 

Chicago 

Oklahoma 

Dallas 

Oregon 

San  Francisco 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Puerto  Rico 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Boston 

South  Carolina 

Atlanta 

South  Dakota 

Denver 

Tennessee 

Atlanta 

Texas 

Dallas 

Utah 

Denver 

Vermont 

Boston 

Virginia 

Atlanta 
Washington,  DC. 3 

Washington 

San  Francisco 

West  Virginia 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wisconsin 

Chicago 

Wyoming 

Denver 

Virgin  Islands 

New  York 

Panama/Limited  FLRA  jurisdiction 

Dallas 

All  land  and  water  areas  east  of  the 
continents  of  North  and  South  America  to 
long.  90  1/4E,  except  the  Virgin  Islands; 
Panama  (limited  FLRA  jurisdiction);  Puerto 
Rico  and  coastal  islands 


Boston 


'San  Francisco  includes  the  following  California  counties:  Monterey.  Kings,  Tulare. 
Inyo,  and  all  counties  north  thereof    All  counties  in  California  south  thereof  arc  within 
the  Los  Angeles  jurisdiction 

2New  York  includes  the  following  counties:  Ulster,  SulfTwan,  Greene,  Columbia,  and 
all  counties  south  thereof   All  counties  in  New  York  state  north  thereof  are  m  the 
jurisdiction  of  Boston. 

^Washington,  DC    includes  the  following  counties:  Arlington.  Alexandria,  Fairfax, 
Fauquier.  Loudon,  and  Prince  William.  All  counties  in  Virginia  south  thereof  arc  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Atlanta 
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/" 


(;1:) 


UWTIO  tTATIt  or  MtflUCA 
FEDERAL  LAtOR  REtATIONS  AUTHORITY 

MTITION 


OH*  No  unoooi 


iMCTMuCTIOMS     F il«  an  o«>«Mai  aAd  4  copwi  o'  iru*  P««>imm  Mth  ttw  appfoorMt*  H«»m>«mi  0»«cio( 

DO  NOT  Wftire  IN  THIS  SPACE 

^maf^  I  alMr  AmMkmm  At/fhortiy   and  «  MatAnwH  ol  •"»  isIviAai  lacn  noi  conuwMd  «n  thii  ^iiuoa 

•nt»«ti«d  pwiy    I*  MX*  WMS  «  '•qwu«]  to.  any  .i»m  aiiactt  «M>iu>n^  tfMM*   nw«f«w«M  «Cco<C»n«  to 
Ifw  ■■«««  lu  iMfMtt  ifwv  o**i««t    Tlw  tftoMMiq  of  tntwmi  and  an  a«ptiaC>*l>c»J  hii  ol  nan^a  co«>«ittw(in« 

CASE  NO 

tfw  o<^nal  oJ  ina  Pvi.Iwm   Uii  ifMl  noi  Oa  liMnirtwd  fo  any  otl»«  pvty  tx  pwaon   A  Iim  ImcludM^ 
MMW  and  aad>«a>l  ot  iiwa*  i«om  MAom  •*«<»  haa  Mwt  madt  iftOMW  aceom«M«v  th*  PMM<on 

DATE  FILED 

nt*  Pw.iiOMM    il  a  l*or  wfBfWMiton   iiAiM  <i  hat  (uOm.iiM  to  «»•  aciiwlv  <k  aat«cv  and  «»•  AMtuni 
of  lU  c(WMtiiw«ie«i  and  xn,\»mt  and  a  uaianwrn  o(  m  trttitrinii 

I.   nNtfOMOf  THISPfTinOMfOac*  OAff/ 


RO    CERTIFICATION  OF  REPflCSENT  ATI  V£  ILjIkm  Or^na«i<on  P«iitionl     A  •uMtaniiai  nun<M'  of  F«lw*t  amplovM*  *•*  roMiiVM 

wni«d  lor  pwtpOM*  ol  OsCluai**  raco^nttKin  by  P«tiiMV»ar  a««d  f«tilion*>  dMw«  lo  ba  cvu'wd  at  •■cltWM  'iprM«otalt<«  of  arrtfuy— 

RA     HErRESENTATlVE  STATUS  I A^Mtcv  Pirt<l«nl     Tl^  A«ancv  K«  •  food  latlft  duwbl   bawd  on  atii«ci<««  con»«larai>on«.  rftoi  tta  cw*r*nttT 

'•<»«n«<adOf  carlil*«l  UAo*  uitan>»4(on  (atvaaantia  mafOfOy  of  ma  awH<o>aai  m  rhaaa*tt*ng  wnl  o*  fttai.  bacOuM  ol  a  •utMtanit*!  chan«a  mi 

tha  cAaracta'  and  *go(«  ot  iha  unit   •<  ha*  a  yMd  latih  doubi  thai  tuch  wmt  la  no«>  appfopttata  Aiiactt  «*ta«*«ni  coniOMiMia  d*i*ri«d  ■■plawiion 

ol  iha  tiaaowa  tufvorttfif  tha  ^mmI  taith  dovot 

OR     OECEHTIFICATIONOF  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE  lEn«lovM  P«MM>nl     A  (.^ManiMl  nuMw  of  F«daral  affWlOvaM  awvi  ihM 

Via  cu'aniiy  raco^MMd  o<  (s>iilt«d  UOof  otsantutaon  no  lOAga*  fapraaona  a  inaio«iiv  of  ih*  am^oydo*  tn  iha  un«i 

CU     CLARIFICATION  O^  UNIT  lAaancyOr  Labor  Qrtarutaiion  Pai>lM>nl     PaiiUonar  Molii  dartttcoboA  of  an  aantini  aM>ro«riM«  i«wi 
iCMmk  om*t  PrawoMalD  racogruaad  Proi»«»w»lf  eortiltod  m  Cm*  No . 


AC     AMENDMENT  Of  RECOGNITION  OR  CERTIFICATION  (A^ncy  or  L«bO(  Otffaniiation  PM>iKinl     Pabtionar  MgAt  wiwrtfnwM  of 

rocOTMtton  or  tarttlicatron     fOMc*  on«J PrOMouaiy  racoon  iiod Pr*««<M«lv  C*lil«d  wi  C«a*  No     

Atucfi  MMamoM  dncdMng  iho  w«c<lic  amandmont  «m^i  and  cha  ruanm  lor  ma  'aquoti 

OA    CEHTiflCAnONFOR  DUES  ALLOTMENT  ILmor  Orfan<ioi«on  PMiUOiU     Ton  pw mm  or  nwoef  radwtl  an^Quf  -  an  tetrvprttxt 
HAri  *a  menttorsof  tha  Po(<l<on«r 


rjNfOMUriOM  CONCEIUHNG  ACTIV1TV  ANO/QR  ACCNCV  WVOLVCO 
A       NAME  OF  ACTlVtTV  AND/OR  AGENCV 


•      ADDRESS  (Sumf  «ntf  Nmii*o».  Otw.  Sun  «ntf  Zl^  CMb/ 


C      PERSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 


0    PHONE  NO 


E       If  PETITION  INVOLVES  AN  ACTIVITY.  NAME  THE  AGENCY  Of  «VHlCH  THE  ACTIVITY  IS  A  PART 


a.    OCaCRIPTIOM  or  the  unit  CLAMCO  TO  M  AWROPAIArC 
MMdM  for  Oho  fm^mti 


S.    NCCflClilZEO  on  CCnTIFltD  LAKM  OAGANIZATIOM  Ut  wr«»o«n.  e/  ti^v  .i 


«.A.   APPdOMiMATC  NUMaCft  or  CMPLOVCCk 
IN  TME  UNIT  CLAIMED  TO  SC  AfVMO 
^■lATC 
MIt&eNT  


MIOM>SCO  «Y  CU/AC  - 


4.S.    IS  TMiSPCTiTION  SU#K3RTEO«V  10« 
OR  MOMt  or  T»«  CMPLOVCCS  IN  ThC 


•  and  nwmftor.  and  nmfottmi  or  tnmftiM^t^if 


•      AFFILIATION.  If  AMY 


0      AOOREn  fSrrwf  onrf  Wtowdor.  Ofr.  Smw  and  Zl^  CbdW 


C    PHONE  NO 


E     DATE  Of  RECOGNITION  OR  CERTif  ICATION 


«.   OATC  or  C JCPtMATION  Of  CURREMT  AGRCEMf  MT.  If  ANY  ISfm^  moMH.  a»r  and  yMri  Ut  y 


'.  «r  tAora  tf  nan*.  M  UOf •/ 


7.    LAMM  ONOANIZATIONS  OTHER  THAN  PETI TIONCR  /"W oripr  rAan  nwnad  m  f Mm  St  WHICH  HAVE  MOMN  AN  INTEREST  W  ACPIICSiHT 
INC  ANY  Of  THE  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNIT  SET  f  ORTH  IN  ITEM  3  A*OVC  f"«m*no.n.  o/ fAa/a  o /ton*  to  h*i«/ 


A     NAME  fLoc^  m*m anS  num^m. 


e     AFFILIATION. 
if  ANY 


C     ADDRESS  rSl^arf  and  NwfflAar. 
Crtr.  Suttanaii^  Coda/ 


O    PHONE  NO 


a.   fULlNMNCOf  PfTITIONfnrf/li*oror^A'/ocan.r«*JM««MnwMdN 


'.  woiiiif  ar  tnmrmmt—timl.  and  ttltlmiiott.  >'  aniri 


AOORESS /ftrwt  M«  RhHaAor.  Ofr.  SMd  «^ /IP  CMW 


PHONE  NO 


•  I  DCCtARE  THAT  I  HAVE  READ  THE  AK>VE  PETITION  AND  THAT  THf  STATCMENTt  THCREIN'aRE  TRUE  TO  THE  SEST  Of  MY  KNOML 
(DOS  AM>  MLIEF  NIlLfULlV  f  ALSE  STATEMENTS  ON  THtt  PETITION  CAN  H  PUNISHED  SV  f  INE  AND  MPRISONHCNT  (U<.  COOC. 
TITLE  IS.  SCCTION  tSOII 
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AOONMi^SlF— CdWWbwia  .  Otp.  SMM«tf  /IPCMW 

~mLe 
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($) 


UMTtO  ITATEi  OF  UtCHIC* 
FEOERAl  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTMORITV 

PETITION  TO  CONSOLIDATE  UNITS 


OMB  Mo   62R-0006 


MMSmuCTIOMS     Fil*  «n  o'*9irM<  •nd  4  cocaci  ol  ihn  P«t>iton  atrtth  irtc  «Mxop>tait  H«gtun«i 
Ommcio'.  FmIvtM  L«bo(  HcU'iuni  AuirKXHy    'nd  4  ii«i«mani  ot  «nv  '■l«v«ni  l«ct»  noi  coniainad 
*n  ihii  P«itiion  Alonq  iMiih  •  cupv  at  «ll  cciticnntMnoi  '•Uiing  io  ih«  tmiivu  'AiMd  by  the  Ptiilion 
SsTM  •  copy  ol  Ifta  P«i>iiun  anu  ol  iha  accornfMnymf  nwiao*)  r«larr«l  lo  Mm>««  on  ih«  •■(.-Iumh« 
(«l«««ni*ti<«ti|  ol  iht  •■■iiinv  unitt  and/O'  ih«  *ciivity(ml  «nd  afpncv  rwrnaO  >n  ihii  Paiitxtn    M 
fHirfl  ipAca  It  i«uuii«d  lot  sny  ii«m   aii*cri  a(kli<K>nal  thMU,  rtw«ntM<ad  •cco'drnq  lo  ih«  •(•>n  to 
MrfMch  ihay  paiiAin    A  lici  iinc'uainq  namM  «nd  MJdr«HMl  ol  ihoa  upon  twhom  ttrvici  hM  tw«n 
MBdi  ihouU  au»mp*nv  ih«  PctOKtn 


OO  NOT  WmiT£  IN  THIS  Sf  ACE 


DATE  FILEO 


1.    ACENCV  MtfVOLVEO 


A      NAME  OF  AGENCV 


B.     ADDRESS  litf—t  »nd  Nuir^i.  Ot^.  S*sf^  ZipCodml 


C       PERSON  TO  CONTACT,  TITLE 


D    rHONCNO 


a.   ACTIVITVHCSI  AND  EXCLUSIVE  fICMICHNTATIVEIU  IMVOLVEO 


A 

NAMC  Of  ACTIVITY 

A     NAME  OF  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 

• 

B      AOORESS  «»/«•>»  W»M»C'Ir.Sui>«itf;.pCM«> 

C 

PERSON  TO  CONTACT   TITLE 

0    FHONE  NO 

C     PERSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 

0    PHONE  NO 

A- 

NAME  OF  ACTIVITY 

A     NAME  OF  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 

■  . 

AOORESS  (S»M<  mna  Wumkn^.  Otr.  SUM  •««  ^«  Codtl 

C 

PERSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 

0    PHONE  NO 

C     PERSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 

D    PHONE  NO 

>.   DESCniPTtON  OF  THE  PROTOSCD  CONCOLIQATEO  UNIT.  AFTROXIMATE 


ROF  EMPLOVEES_ 


lAltachdncnpiwnol  MCft  taiiltng  •>CIu«j.«Iv  'Mognttsd  unit  ancompMMd  tn  ih*  piopDMd  COnMt^Biad  umi.  dM*>  ot  rao>anM>OA  w  cvii 
tolUii  ot  (ocognHton  •nd/o<  copai  ol  cwuticoiKWM  ol  np»i— wmm.  mm  ili«  apiyounwi*  nuft«»«  ol  vn^oyaai  m  Mdt  imA  ttftti  ) 


4-   INFORMATIONCONCEHNINC  PRE -PETITION  REQUEST 
A      WHEN  WAS  A  WRITTEN  REQUEST  FOR  CONSOLIOA 
TIONOF  UNITS  FILED' 


B      WAS  THE  BEQUEST  FOR  CONSOLIDATION  OF  UNITS 
REJECTED  IN  WRITING' 


Iti  r**.  *it*cft  copy) 


»      AGREEMENT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  EXISTING  EXCLUSIVELV  RECOGNIZED 

UNITS 

A     IS  THERE  BILATERAL  AGREEMENT  TO  CONSOLIDATE'        VES  Hi 


B      IS  AN  ELECTION  DESIRED' 
Bv  if«*  •ciiMiyliMi  o(  af^ncv ' 


By  I'M  lattor  WfMwamnli) ' 
YES NO 


B.    NAMES  THAT  SHOULD  AFPCAR  ON  THE  CERTIFICAriON  ON  C0N8OLIOATKM  OF  UNITS.  IF  BUCM  A  Cf  RTIFICATHM  IS  tSftlCO 
A       LABOR  ORGANIZATIONIS) 


8       ACTlVITVllESt  on  AGENCV 


'     FULL  NAMC  OF  PCTITIONERISI  Of  it^Of  ofpnutrntioitM.  f^  Mic*l  tmm^na  tu0fi»m.  mttomlo^  ttuwfmtto*^.  t^ttlumttom.ttaiirl 


ADORE  SS  tStftt  sna  Myn^^f.  Otr.  Sutm  «nf  Zip  Codmt 


AODRE  SS  rSrrMf  «ntf  WwnAar.  Otr.  Stat*  tnd  Zip  Coawf 


•     I  DECLARE  THAT  I  HAVE  READ  THE  ABOVE  PETITION  AND  THAT  THE  STATEMENTS  THEREIN  ARE  TRUE  TO  THE  BEST  Of  MV  KNOHL 
EDGE  AND  BELIEF    WILLFULLV  FALSE  STATEMENTS  ON  THIS  PE TITION  CAN  BE  PUHOHCD  BV  FINS  ANO  MVRlSCMtKNT  IU4  COOC 
TITLE  IB.  SECTION  1001) 
BV  f  Tfpa  Q,  ptint  b0am  iht  mm»  ol  r/w  f9fi*m»ntMtf¥*i$t  mna/oi  pm*onltl  hhn$  rt#  f*titiot>t 


SNWATUIICIS) 


AOORESSIESl  /Si'Ml  «ntf  Wwnter.  Otr   S»'«  st^  Zip  OtOtJ 


PHONE  NOISI 


CPO    ;     IM4   O    -     tK)-OiO 


FLRA  Fa*M  B  (•■  tl 
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Appendix  J 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

FEDfRAL  LABOR  RtLATIONS  AUTHORITY 
PETITION  FOR  NATIONAL  CONSULTATION  RIGHTS 


MCTRUCTIO**   F<l««i«i9n«land4es9MOI  «u  ^Mition  wiiA  th*  Aa»a*i«l  Oinaw.  F«4wtf  Uta* 

Hciatoni  AwlfiOflt> .  tor  ««•  tnm  m  «MC*«  tft*  nwilij  *rmn  o(  tfw  In^  toiilWf  •gincv  Of  pnmarv  naliflnal 
■uOAwwwil  tor  «i««Kfi  you  an  M*h»>fl  National  Canaulunon  Higho  INCRI  M  locand.  «Hl  a  ual»«iwnt  ol 
«)v  rvMownt  lacn  na<  cfioUMWd  m  viis  faiition  rionf  (m**  >  C9)v  a«  atl  comaporatonoi  lalallna  to  ina 
ffiatw  0*  NCR   Upon  lilMf  t*«a  PaDHon  Mna  a  COPv  ol  ttta  Patmon  aAd  Itw  aocompanv tnf  matat lal 
lalanad  to  laai  ■  on  «■c^  known  in«fvtad  pariv    It  itMva  tpaa  •■  ratiuitao  Iv  «tv  -latn.  attacti  addattonal 
»iiw   num^mf^  acca>*n«  to  ifta  iMtn  lo  «at>cn  ihav  oariatn   A  litt  lincludHtf  naitva  and  aaoraaMa)  ol 
*NMa  upon  arfiom  arviaa  itaB  baan  maM  mould  accampany  iha  Pattiton 


T>ia  fatitionaf  tta««  via*  it  Moi  tubmitwo  to  tt«a  a^ncy  or  p'imafv  national  loU>wpan  «|«  ao  Pia  AaM<- 
ant  Saoatao  of  Laba  l«  l^fror  ■^iiapwam  Raiaooni  a  loaar  ot  ■«  ol*t<«« and  iiiiaaaiilattiiaa.  a coiw 
tf  ••  cotainution  and  btrlm.  *id  a  ataaatnani  «a  iis  iilaai  In  aa 


I.  mjmom oritta rtinnt  naMTinoMRKiM to- 


do  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIi  VACE 


DATE  FILED 


,,        LJaota-  NCR  CO.WU,  ma  »•■*  aaa/     '-^ 

LjfvtaMi  I  _J  PfMnarr  ndfionaf  aubtfwMMn 

If  tlK  fotitwn  li  to  NCR  on  an  Ipiuv  toaol.  comptaia  an  ilanta  aacapt  nam  3.  H  for  a  pnanarv  national  atdalN^xt.  mmiNta  all  IHn«. 


t.  an*  t   mf  ORMATMin  OONCERMHO  AOENCT  OR  MIMARV  MATIOHAL  ajKHVinOM  OF  AM  AOCNCV  IN  NMCM  PETITKMf  R  lEEKI  TO 
ORTAIN  OR  RETAH)  NCR 


a.  A    HAHE  Of  AGENCY 


■.  MRKMTOCOHTACT.  TITU 


C    FMONE  NO. 


0    AOOREESCT— a«»ad«tiai«ai.  CW>,  »— »K^tfO»*; 


X   A.  NAME  Of  PRIMARY  NATIONAL  SUROIVISION 


•.  PERKW  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 


C    mONE  NO 


D  ADDREM  OtmM  aad  UN   Rai.  Clw.  Imm  mttlf  ComI 


4.  fOa  THi  LtVf  L  lAOENCT  OR  fRRtART  NATIONAL  KiMMViaaM  COWERIO  RT  THM ffTITKM.  THE  rmTIOMfRi 

A    MEETS  THE  CRITERIA  FOR  NCR  UT  FORTH  IN  THE  REGULATHMS  Of  THE  FEDERAL  LAROR  RELATIONE  AUTHORITY 

t.  MADE  AN  ADEQUATE  EMMWG  OF  EXCLUSIVE  RECOGNITION  AS  REQUIRED  RY  THE  REGULATIONI  Of  THE  FEDERAL  LAROR 
RELATIONS  AUTHORITY  ON 


&  A.  THE  AOENCT  OR  FRMtARV  HATIOMAL  SUROIVaKM  GOVERtO  RT  THM  flTirOM: 

Html        I'll 1    Raiinidta^CTIonataadw—aRiiii  ndaartaalia  iinapilnai  i_ 

Ql  [ 1     Fa*Nd  M  laapid  m  oaiMnt  to  ^ttr«aw'a  rii  in  lor  NCR  atfudi  i^  • 


Ol 


I i    NoolMd  dia  F 


■  Wl  MVWfetton  to  ttf  fniiiMs  PiCft 


(.   STATE  THE  REASONS.  IF  ANY.  GIVEN  SY  AGENCY  OR  FRMIARY  NATIONAL  SUROIVISMM  FOR  THE  ACTION  INOKATEO  AROVE 


R  A.  FULLtWRBOf  ffTIT10MERra<a>A 


S.  ADOWESS/t»»il«<lfc  I  — .Olr.fNR  mitlmCm^l 


C   f HONE  NO 


T.   I  DECLARE  THAT  I  HAVE  READ  THE  AROVE  PETITION  AHO  THAT  THE  STATEMENTS  THEREIN  ARE  TRUE  TO  THE  REST  Of  MY  ■NOHILEOat 
AMD  RELIEF.  Rm-Lf  M.LV  f  ALSE  (TATEMEMTS  0«  TH*  PCTmON  CAM  RE  PUHHHEO  RV  f  MS  AMD  aaPRMOMMMT  IU.S.  COOC.  TITLE  M. 
SECTIOMWRII 
WftTrmmmim^atmm  mm  mmm  ml  m»m 


ItUtntUHmatm.CHt.tmmmmttrCmml 


TfHONENO 


caa  aa*  aio 


f  LRAfOMn  >4 
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(9) 


OMB  MB   tl  t 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AINCniCA 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 

PETITION  FOR  CONSULTATION  RIGHTS  ON  GOVERNMENT^WIDE  RULES  OR  REGULATIONS 


IMSTRUCTIOMS     F>la  m  ooginal  and  4  copiM  ol  Ihti  tatdion  mutt  tn«  R«|^onal  OitaciOf    fatimat  Labof 
Ral«iiont  AutrKMiiv.  to*  th*  I'M  m  M>htch  th*  h^KKpkt*n»r«  ot  th«  A^ncy  lor  Mrttictt  you  w«  MCktng  Con- 
■ultsiion  Ri«nn  on  GoiMm(Twni4M>d*  Rum  or  Rc^laiXHtt  (CRt  ii  <oc*twJ.  and  a  tummani  ot  any  raia%«nt 
tacn  noi  conUiOMl  tn  ihit  P«iiuor>  alOAB  wrtih  a  cztpy  ol  all  corrnpondanca  ralaiini)  lo  iha  matlw  Ol  CR 
Upon  liting  tha  Pattlton.  aanM  a  copy  ot  tha  P*til>on  and  tha  acsofnparymf  maMnal  falatrad  (o  Hmm*  on 
aach  kno«wn  tnvraatad  pwty    II  mora  ipaoB  it  raquirvd  to*  any  iiam.  MIac^  addiiional  %hmm%. ' 
•ccwd<n9  to  ih*  itam  lo  (vhich  thay  paftain  A  Imi  linclwdinf  namaa  and  ■rtifcwaail  ol  moM  u 
Mivtca  naa  baan  madt  dtould  accompany  iha  Pauiton. 


Tht  Paiitionat  itatat  thai  it  hat  lutwniiwd  to  iha  afftncy  and  lo  iha  Am  warn  Sacntary  ol  Lato'  lo*  Lab 
Manaotmam  Ratanom  •  (onat  ol  lU  olttoan  and  fapXMnmnw.  a  copy  ot  ni  oonatilutton  and  bylsMM  • 
a  natamant  ol  lU  obtaciiyaa 


OO  NOT  (MRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 


DATE  FILED 


1.  fUfVOKOFTHISrCTITIONi    THC  PCTITIONCIIIifKt  TO  -  (     I  otottin  CR.  (     )  rawn  CR  cownn*  tf»o  i|MWv  fwnd  In  iwn  iwnttw  3  balowi 


2.  A    NAME  OF  AGENCV 


a.  FERSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 


C    FMONE  NO 


O    ADDRESS  fSanwrantfAUnMr.C/fy.Siia«Firf /IP  C«db; 


&  A.   THE  PETITIONER  MEETS  THE  CRITERIA  FOR  CR  ON  GOVERNMENT  WIOE  RULES  OR  REGULATIONS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  REGULATIONS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  LA90R  RELATIONS  AUTHORITV. 


B     THEPETITIONERMADE  AN  ADEQUATE  SHOWING  Of  EXCLUSIVE  RECOGNITION  AS  REQUIRED  BV  THE  REGULATIONS  Of  THE  FEDERAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  AUrHORITV  ON 


4.  A.   THE  AOCNCVCOVCRCOaV  THIS  ffTITION: 

/Otart  omt  Mt  I J  i 

lOtmt 

121  I j    Failad  to  rwpond  tn  «rit*nt  lo  Fmntgnot'i  wqwai  for  CR  mthttt  «■■  wnad  on  Vm  iincv  w  prinarv  nntaMWl 


~ssr 


111 


(zn 


Notiri«d  tiM  NiMonM  on 


1.    STATE  THE  REASONS.  IF  ANV,  GIVEN  IV  AGENCY  FOR  THE  ACTION  IHOICATEO  AlOVE 


of  on  inMntion  to  ■rmtAOM  CA 


i.  A.  FULl  NAM  OF  FfTITIOHEII  (CM Meat lamo oii« lumtar.  imwii* o»  .iiNiiiojUAi).  mtttmmMtt,  -I mrl 


1.    ADDRESS  (S«M>«i««M«or.Oiy.S*aoo</<r  Co*; 


C    MONE  NO 


t.  I  DECLARE  THAT  I  HAVE  NCAO  THE  ABOVE  PEITNMV  AND  THAT  THE  STATEMCNTt  THENffM  Al 
AND  SELIEF  WILLFULLV  FALSE  STATEMENTS  OH  THIS  FETITIOM  CAN  SE  FUMtSHE D  SV  FME  I 
aCTHMIOOII 

■V  ITirfim  or  prmt  bnom  Ao  nomo  at  gM  iwfinmnmum  ot  Jlwimi  Hlm$  Utt  ^Wtami 


E  TRUE  TO  THE  REST  Of  MV  KNOWLEDOE 
e  aaPRISONlMEMT  lux  CODE.  TITLE  IS. 


'*^. 


AOORCM  tSmmt  mtd  tHum^t.  O^.  Sum  Mtf  ri^  Ob*/ 


CPo  aas  aa» 


FLRA  Fonn  M 
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Appendix  N 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEHlCA 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 
CHARGE  AGAINST  AGENCY 


INSTRuCTIOm     Fiw  «i  oripnalarvd*  copw>  of  lt>i«  Chwo*.  lu^thai  artlh  on*  copy  'o«  Mch  addt- 

OO  NOT  vmiTE  IN  THIS  SPAC€ 

tioTMl  c*ia'9H3  (W1V  namMl   w>ll>  ir«  ^ptopriaw  Regional  OraciO'    FMk<«l  Labot  Ralaitona  Aulhoriry 
Upwi  liltng  t«a  Cftwo   laniw  ■  «»»  or  trta  Oaf^  *h»  aac«  party  iBa»n«t  whtch  tft«  Chmgi  -  ma*    It 
mon  tpMs  a  raqtMrad  lot  «^v  ivn   aiucA  atfdittonal  ilwati.  nutibarM)  tc^ox^n^  (o  dw  ••m  lo  Mt»c^ 
Ihav  nartain 

CASC  NO 

OATC  riLCD 

tnaOar^ 

1.   ACTIVITY  ANO/On  AOENCV  AGAINST  WHICH  CHARGE  It  MAOf 


A   NAME  OF  ACTIVITY  ANO/OR  AGENCY 

B     ADORtSSrSt/Miantf  Nk#mtar.  Cfy.  Sto«*<itf /ip  Codhi 


C     «nSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 


D     PHONE  NO 


E    NO  OF  EMPLOYEES  EMPLOYED 


f.    IF  CHARGE  IS  MADC  AGAINST  AN  ACTIVITY.  NAME  THE  AGENCY  Of  WHICH  THE  ACTIVITY  IS  A  PART 


2.  THE  AaOVE-MAMiO  ACTIVITY  ANO/OR  AGCMCV  HAS  CMGAGEO  IN  VIOLATKMM  Of  S  USC.  71WU».  tUSSECTIONIS)  (1)  AND 


4.    INFORMATION  CONCCRNIPM:  ALTERNATIVE  PROCEDURES  USED  FOR  RESOLUTION  Of  MATTERS  COVERED  SY  THIS  CHARGE 
HAS  THE  SAME  FACTUAL  SITUATION  OR  IMUE  COVERED  BY  THIS  CHARGE  SEEN  RAISED  • 


UNDER  A  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE'    U^^ES) )  NO 


B  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  SERVICE  IMPASSES  PANE  L  TmE  FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE.  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTONITV  COMMISSION  TmE  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD  OR  THE  Sf'EClAL  COUNSEL  OF  TME  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTEC- 
TION BOARD  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OR  ACTION'    I 1  { ) 

LJyES  1       INO 


C     WITH  THE  FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY  UNDER  THE  NE 

IF      YES.'    INDICATE  UNDER  WHICH  PROCEDURE  VOU  SELECT  TO  PROCEED  fOtad  ontJ 


GOTIAfllLiTY  PROCEDURE'    11  YES  I      I  NO 


I {UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE  PROCEDURE 


n 


NEGOTIABILITY  PROCEDURE 


S.  A   fULl.  HAMt  Of  PiMl >f  flttftaCHAmat  Uliabof  artmiui'on.pm  lecmlnammmia  iHitr^^f.nstiotwl  Of  intmn*»on»l.  ma 9lMi»uon,ttmyl 


B.    ADDRESS  fSiimt  mud  Mu^rmar  C'ty.  Stsm  ana  i>0  Codat 


C    PHONE  NO 


S.    I  DECLARE  THAT  I  HAVE  READ  THE  ASOVE  CHARGE  AND  THAT  THE  STATEMENTS  THEREIN  ARE  TRUE  TO  THE  BEST  Of  MY  KNOWLEDGE 
AMD  BELIEF    WILLf  ULLY  FALSE  STATEMENTS  ON  THIS  CHARGE  CAN  BE  PUNMHf  O  SV  FINE  AiN>  lltfRISONMEMT  (UX  CODE.  TITLE  IS. 
KCTION  10011 

BY  ITfpt  Of  print  tmtom  BV  nsfn*  ot  gt»  /apraMniMiiw  at  ftmitot*  filii>f  lAa  Char^l 


•tOHATUM 

TITLf 

PHONE  NO 

OATC 

e'o    M9  MS 
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OMt  Ho   &2n  OX)  I 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 

CHARGE  AGAINST  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  OR  ITS  AGENTS 


INSTRUCTIONS     Ftit  »n  ot^.ntt  and  4  cocmm  oi  m>i  Crtifgi   io»ttn«  M<r^  on*  copy  io«  mcA  tddi 

DO  NOT  WRITE  <N  THIS  VACE 

lio«t*i  cha(9«l  partv  n*mad.  Mih  in*  •ppropr>«t»  R«B>on«l  OcaciOf.  FcdwM  lmxx  Rtiaoont  Aul^of•tv 
Upon  liling  iha  ChwgM   Mrw*  •  copy  ul  ih«  Cnsrgp  on  Mc^  (Mtiy  •9«nti  wlMch  ir^  Ox'sa  «  mad*    K 
motm  «Mca  ■•  '«4utr«d  tot  cny  ■■•m.  •it*ch  •ddiOOnal  tftMii   numlMrad  KCO(0<n«  lo  ih*  Ktm  to  <«tucn 

CASiNO 

DATE  FILED 

A  liii  lincitAng  namM  and  >dOfwiwl  o*  ihoM  4pon  M*K>m  wwa  hM  tkcwt  mM»  inowld  MBompMiy 
tfwCfW9S 

I.    LAAOn  ORGANIZATION  OR  ITS  AOENTS  AGAINST  VVHICH  CHAROC  tS  MADE 


A       NAME  OF  LAftOR  ORGANIZATION   OnciuOf  orftniMtion  I  tOCM  n»m&  ana  iHi't'^f.  itl  rmiionti  Ot  iMfittltoi^i,  tndaflihation,  ttanrl 
■      ADDRESS  fJI/Mf^ntf  ««"««.  Or*'  Sum  ma  Itp  CoOai 


C      PERSON  TO  CONTACT   TITLE 


D    PHONE  NO 


I     THE  ASOVCHAMCO  LABOR  ORGANIZATKM  OR  ITS  AGENTS  HAS  ENGAOCO  HI  VIOLATIQMS  Of     (CHECK  AS  APPROPRIATE! 


Qsu^C    7l164bl.  SitfwctmnUl 


iLmt  St^mctHtohlt 


D  6U5C    MISlel 


>■   SASISOf  THE  CHAROE  i Qrtm « cfi •naconcim tiwwxwi of  th* >«cu con^uiuimg trm  — ■^■tf  utOta t*bot pimtK* Sfa tw flaw ^»tf pMc« o/ occurfm 


4.    INFORMATION  CONCERNING  ALTERNATIVE  PROCEDURES  USED  FOR  RESOLUTION  OP  MATTERS  COVERED  SV  THISCHARGE 
HAS  THE  SAME  FACTUAL  SITUATION  COVERED  SV  THIS  CHARGE  BEEN  RAlSED- 


«    UNOCR  A  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE  _    rtS J*0 

B  WITH  Tm£  fCOERAi  SCnviCE  iWPASSES  PANCl  TnE  fEOERAL  MEOiATtQN  AND  CONCtLiATtON  SERVICE  TmE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION  THE  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTinN  BOARD  OR  ThC  SPECIAL  COUNSEL  OF  ThEMERiT  SVSTEMSPROTEC  TiQN  BOARD  FOA  CONSIDER- 
ATION OR  ACTtON'        _     fCS.         —NO 


S.    A. 

lUMf  or  «CTivirv  ano/oh  agency  involved 

rEnSON  TO  CONTACT.  TITLE 

0    PHOME  NO 

E     NO  OF  EMFLOYEES  EMPLOYED 

•-    * 

FULL  NAME  OE  PARTY  FILING  CHARGE   /ir  la6o/ Ofvan'MI'iM*.  F>>«  laca/<wn««n^/iu/iib«r.  ntltwwl O' inwntvonml.  *nd  *ttil»tion.  >t  *ny/ 

C    PHONE  NO 

1     I  DECLARE  THAT  I  HAVE  READ  THE  ABOVE  CHARGE  AMO  THAT  THE  STATEMENTS  THEREIN  ARE  TRUE  TO  THE  BEST  OF  MV  KNOWL 
EDGE  AND  BELIEF    MILLFULLV  FALSE  STATEMENTS  ON  THIS  CHARGE  CAN  •£  PUNISHED  BV  FINE  ANO  IMPRISONMENT  (US  CODE . 
TITLE  1«.  SECTION  lOOII 
■V    I  Tf p*  Of  piinl  PaJow  rft*  namm  at  tttt  f*prw*nur>r«  or  pw/ip/t  fthng  th0  Cn«rv*' 


SIGNATURE 

-•^ 

ADORES  ISu—t  •«</  Nulnam  Cn,.  imn  aotf  ZIP  Coat) 

TITLE 

PHONE  NO 

DATE 

GPO    .     1964   O    -    410-0}! 


FLRAFo"n33<l  79) 
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Appendix    R 


FEDERAL  SERVICE  IMPASSES  PANEL  Form  Ahmovxi 

_  OHB  No    30 '0-0007 

REQUEST  FOR  ASSISTANCE  e.p<...  .»3  .o 


INSTRUCTIONS  File  an  original  and  one  copy  ol  Ihis  Requesl  (including  al- 
lachmenlsl  wilh  Ihe  Executive  Direcio'.  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel.  500  C 
Si  S  W  .  Washingion  D  C  20424  Also  serve  a  copy  ol  Ihe  Requesl  (with 
anachmenis)  on  the  other  party  to  Ihe  dispute  and  on  the  mediator,  and  submit  a 
written  slalemeni  ol  such  service  to  the  Executive  Director 


Dale  . 


1    This  IS  a  requesl  lo  Ihe  Panel.  Med  under  litle  5  of  the  US  Code  and  the  Panel's  regulations,  to  (Check  one) 

(a)  O  Consider  a  negotiation  impasse 

(b)  D  Approve  a  joint  request  tor  a  binding  arbitration  procedure  to  resolve  a  negotiation  impasse 

(c)  D  Consider  an  impasse  resulting  from  an  agency  determination  not  to  establish  or  terminate  a  compres- 

sed work  schedule  under  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 


2    (a)  Name  ol  Agency  . 
(b)  Address  __^^ 


(c)  Person  lo  Contact  _^^^^^^^^.^^^^.^_^^^^^^^^  Title 

(d)  Phone  IMo  


3    (a)  Name  ol  Labor  Organization  . 
(b)  Address  __^.^^_^____ 


(c)  Person  to  Contact  ,^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^_^^^  Title 

(d)  Phone  No  ^^^^^^^__^^__^^___^^ 


4    Oescnption  of  Bargaining  Unit 


S    Number  of  Employees  in  Bargaining  Unit  ^^^  Date  Labor  Agreement  Expires 


(a)  It  Item  1(a)  is  checked,  attach  information  containing  (1)  the  issues  at  impasse  and  requesting  party's 
summary  position  thereon,  (2)  the  number,  length,  and  dales  of  negotiation  and  mediation  sessions  held. 
(3)  the  name  and  address  of  the  mediator.  arKJ  (4)  the  FMCS  case  numtier 

(b)  II  item  1(b)  is  checked,  attach  information  containing  (1)  the  issues  at  impasse.  (2)  the  numtier.  length, 
and  dales  ol  negotiation  arxl  mediation  sessions  held.  (3)  the  name  and  address  of  the  mediator:  (4)  the 
FK/1CS  case  numt)er.  (5)  the  issues  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrator.  (6)  a  statement  that  the  proposals  lo 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitrator  contain  no  questions  concerning  the  duty  to  tiargain,  and  (7)  the  arbitration 
procedures  to  be  used 

(over) 
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Appendix   R — (continued) 


(c)  II  item  1(c)  IS  checked,  anach  information  containing  (1)  the  number,  length,  and  dates  o(  negotiation 
sessions  field.  (2)  the  scfiedule  or  proposed  schedule  which  is  the  subject  of  the  agerKy  s  determination, 
(3)  Ifie  agency  s  written  determination.  (4)  a  copy  of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  between  tt\e 
parlies  and  any  other  agreements  concerning  alternative  work  scfiadules.  and  (5)  a  summary  of  the 
position  of  tfie  initialing  party  with  respect  to  the  agency  s  determination 


7    (a)  Name  of  Individual  Filing  Tt>is  Request  _^^^^______^^_  Title 

(b)  Address  .^^^^______^^.^_^^_..^^^^^_^^^^^^_^_ 


(c)  Signature. 

(d)  Phone  No 


8.  If  ttxs  is  a  )oint  labor-management  request 

(a)  Name  of  Otf>er  Irxlividual  Filing  This  Request  __^^^^_^^^  Title 

(b)  Address  __^___^.^^^_^^^_.^_^^^^^_^-^.^^^^^— 

(c)  Signature  ..^^^__^.^^^^^^^_^__^.^_^^^^_^_^_ 


(d)  Phone  No 


FLRA  FORM  14  2/88 
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Attachment  6 


29    FLRA   No.    98 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Respondent 
and 
JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  UNIONS/GPO 

Charging  Party 

DECISION  AND  ORDER 


Case  No.  3-CA-60461 


I.  Decision 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge  issued  the  attached  deci- 
sion in  this  case,  finding  that  the  Respondent  had  not  en- 
gaged in  the  unfair  labor  practices  alleged  in  the  complaint 
when  it  put  back  into  effect  its  old  leave  without  pay  policy. 
He  recommended  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed.   The  General 
Counsel  has  filed  exceptions. _^ 

Pursuant  to  section  2324.29  of  oiir  Regulations  and 
section  7118  of  the  Statute,  we  have  reviewed  the  rulings  of 
the  Judge  and  find  that  no  prejudicial  error  was  committed. 
The  rulings  are  affirmed.   On  consideration  of  the  Judge's 
decision  and  the  exceptions,  we  adopt  the  Judge's  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommended  order. 

II.  Order 

The  complaint  in  this  case  is  disnri|E 
Issued,  Washington,  D.C,  October  30,  J^ 


Member 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 


^      The  Respondent's  opposition  to  the  General  Counsel's 
exceptions  and  the  Respondent's  cross-exceptions  were  untimely 
filed  and  have  not  been  considered. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

BEFORE  THE 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

and  Case  No.   3-CA-60461 

JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  UNION/GPO 

.__  CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  hereby  -certify  that  copies  of  the  Decision  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  in  the  subject  proceeding 
have  this  day  been  mailed  to  the  following: 


-g^>^ ,  7^-  ^ 


FLR5^  DOCKET  CLERK 


•V? 


MR.  NEAL  FINE 

MR.  DON  MCCAUGHAN 

LABOR  &  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

NORTH  CAPITOL  &  H  STREETS,  N.W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20401 

MR.  JOHN  SAGNER 
MR.  GEORGE  E.  LORD 
JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  UNIONS/ 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
P.O.  BOX  75693 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20401 

PATRICIA  EANET  DRATCH 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

S.  JESSE  REUBEN,  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 

1111  18TH  STREET,  N.W.,7TH  FLOOR 

P.O.  BOX  33758 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20033-0758 
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ALLAN  D.  HEUERMAN 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  EMPLOYEE, 

LABOR  AND  AGENCY  RELATIONS 
OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
1900  E  STREET,  NW.,  ROOM  7412 
WASHNGTON,  D.C.  20415 


DATED: 


;  October  30,  1987 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGES 
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DECISION 

Statement  of  the  Case 

This  decision  concerns  an  unfair  labor  practice  complaint 
issued  by  the  Regional  Director,  Region  III,  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority,  Washington,  D.C,  against  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  (Respondent  or  GPO) ,  based  on  a 
charge  filed  by  the  Joint  Council  of  Unions/GPO  (Joint 
Council  or  Union).   The  complaint  alleged,  in  substance  that 
Respondent  violated  sections  7116(a)(1)  and  (5)  of  the 
Federal  Service  Labor-Management  Relations  Statute,  5  U.S.C. 
S  7101  et  seq.  (the  Statute),  on  or  about  March  13,  1986,  by 
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unilaterally  changing  the  working  conditions  of  employees 
represented  by  the  Union  regarding  use  of  leave  without  pay 
by  informing  the  Union  that  effective  immediately  Respondent 
would  be  following  the  provisions  of  Instruction  645.11, 
Leave  Without  Pay. 

Respondent's  answer  admitted  the  jurisdictional 
allegations  as  to  Respondent,  the  Union,  and  the  charge,  but 
denied  any  violation  of  the  Statute. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.   The  Respondent, 
Charging  Party,  and  the  General  Counsel  were  represented  and 
affotded  full  opportunity  to  be  heard,  adduce  relevant 
evidence,  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  file 
post-hearing  briefs.   The  Respondent  and  General  Counsel 
filed  helpful  briefs,  and  the  proposed  findings  have  been 
adopted  where  found  supported  by  the  record  as  a  whole. 
Based  on  the  entire  record,  including  my  observation  of  the 
witnesses  and  their  demeanor,  I  make  the  following  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  recommendations. 

Findings  of  Fact 

GPO  suffered  a  monetary  loss  in  its  printing  and  binding 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  projected  continued 
losses  in  fiscal  year  1983.   The  Public  Printer,  Danford 
Sawyer,  believed  that  to  stem  these  losses  he  had  to  achieve 
a  reduction  in  personnel  compensation  costs.   When  an 
attempt  to  furlough  all  employees  for  6  days  was  blocked  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
the  Public  Printer  proposed  that  costs  could  be  reduced  by 
encouraging  employees  to  take  leave  without  pay  during 
fiscal  year  1983.   The  existing  GPO  Instruction  on  Leave 
Without  Pay,  645.11,  generally  provided  that  an  employee' 
could  only  take  a  limited  amount  of  leave  without  pay  each 
year.   The  Public  Printer  wanted  to  amend,  only  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  provisions  in  Instruction  645.11  which 
limited  the  amount  of  leave  without  pay  (LWOP)  which  could  be 
granted. 

On  November  9,  1982,  the  Joint  Council  was  sent  a 
proposal  which  embodied  these  desires  and  aims  of  the  Public 
Printer.   The  proposals  specifically  stated  that  the 
limitations  on  LWOP  would  be  amended  for  only  one  year  and 
would  be  subject  to  revision  or  continuation  in  accordance 
with  GPO's  economic  conditions.   The  proposal  was  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Council  as  a  GPO  Notice.   The  Joint  Council 
requested  negotiations,  and  negotiations  began  November  29, 
1982,  ending  April  15,  1983. 
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During  this  period  of  time  negotiations  on  the  first 
Master  Agreement  between  Respondent  and  the  Joint  Council, 
which  had  taken  3  1/2  years  to  complete,  were  also 
concluding. i/  Leave  was  a  major  stumbling  block.   The 
parties  ultimately  agreed  to  Article  XIII,  Leave,  as  follows; 

SECTION  1.   New  GPO  Instructions  regarding 
annual  leave,  sick  leave,  court  leave, 
administrative  leave,  and  leave  without 
pay  may  be  negotiated  by  the  parties  after 
this  Agreement  is  signed  and  be  incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  Master  Agreement. 
Such  Instructions  will  replace  provisions 
" —    of  existing  Supplemental  Agreements  and 
existing  GPO  directives  and  issuances 
on  the  same  subject,  and  each  will  become 
effective  after  agreement  is  reached. 

GPO  issues  policy  and  procedure  directives  as  either 
Notices  or  Instructions.   A  Notice  is  issued  for  directives 
which  are  temporary  in  nature,  while  permanent  policies  are 
issued  as  Instructions.!./  Notices  are  always  printed  on 
green  stock  paper,  while  Instructions  are  printed  on  white 
stock  paper.   In  addition  Notices  always  have  a  specific 
cancellation  date,  while  Instructions,  being  permanent 
policies,  do  not  contain  cancellation  dates.   The  Joint 
Council  was  well  aware  of  the  differences  between  Notices 
and  Instructions. 

The  parties  exchanged  proposals  several  times  during  the 
course  of  negotiations.   A  major  point  of  dispute  throughout 
the  negotiations  was  whether  the  LWOP  policy  would  be  issued 
as  a  Notice  or  as  an  Instruction.   Each  GPO  proposal  was 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  Notice  for  a  fixed  period  of  time 
which  would  only  amend  the  limitation  provisions  of  the 
existing  Instruction  645.11.   The  Joint  Council,  however, 
presented  each  of  its  proposals  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
Instruction,  which  would  supersede  the  provisions  of 


1/     The  Master  Agreement  became  effective  March  9, 
1983  for  a  period  of  three  years.   It  provided  for  a 
renegotiation  period,  and  that  the  contract  would  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  during  the  renegotiation  period 
including  mediation  and  impasses  procedures. 

U     Council  president  Lord  testified  that  some  Notices 
inform  personnel  of  permanent  policies.   No  example  or  other 
support  was  provided  for  this  assertion. 
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Instruction  645.11.  The  Joint  Council  proposed  that  the 
Instruction  "be  in  effect  for  the  duration  of  the  Master 
Agreement  or  3  years  thereof." 

At  a  negotiation  session  on  April  11,  1983  the  parties 
specifically  discussed  the  difference  between  a  Notice  and 
Instruction  and  reiterated  their  reasons  for  wanting  one  or 
the  other.   GPO,  by  Lawrence  Kennelly,  principal  negotiator, 
explained  that  management  wanted  the  policy  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  Notice  so  it  would  expire  on  a  specific  date.   The 
Public  Printer  was  fearful  that  GPO  might  lose  personnel 
over  a  period  of  time  and  would  no  longer  be  able  to  afford 
having  personnel  on  leave  without  pay.   The  Joint  Council, 
by  Geenrge  E.  Lord,  chief  negotiator,  explained  that  they 
wanted  it  to  be  an  Instruction  so  that  it  would  continue  as 
part  of  the  Master  Agreement  and  Management  would  have  to 
negotiate  any-change.   (Tr.  122-123;  136). 

On  April  15,  1983,  the  parties  reached  agreement  on  the 
LWOP  policy.   As  a  result  of  a  concession  on  GPO's  part 
concerning  how  LWOP  would  be  considered  by  selecting 
officials  under  the  merit  promotion  program,  the  Joint 
Council  agreed  to  a  Notice.   (Tr.  148). 1/ 

GPO  Notice  645-110  on  voluntary  LWOP  was  issued  on 
May  15,  1983.   It  provided,  in  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

1.   Purpose.   This  Notice  shall  be  in 
effect  until  March  13,  1986,  and  it 
explains  the  new  LWOP  program. 


4.   Impact  on  Existing  GPO  Regulations 
and  Policies.   Some  GPO  regulations  will 
be  altered  by  this  program.   These  are: 


2/   Mr.  Lord,  Joint  Council  Chairman,  testified  that 
the  Union's  final  offer  was  that,  if  management  would  accept 
the  March  13,  1986  expiration  date,  which  would  run 
concurrently  with  the  Master  Agreement,  the  Union  would 
agree  to  call  it  a  Notice.   I  do  not  credit  this  testimony 
as  the  basis  for  the  final  agreement.   It  is  noted  that  GPO's 
proposal  of  April  15,  1983  already  included  a  March  13,  1986 
expiration  date.   The  final  agreement  reflects  that 
additional  changes  were  made  in  that  proposal.   These  are 
consistent  with  other  concessions  on  GPO's  part  being  the 
basis  for  agreement  as  testified  to  by  Edward  Blatt,  a  GPO 
negotiator. 
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a.   GPO  Instruction  645.11,  Subject; 
LWOP"!   This  Instruction  is  amended. 


8.  Negotiation.   This  Notice  has  been 
negotiated  between  the  appropriate 
Management  officials  and  the  Joint  Council 
of  Unions  of  the  GPO. 

9.  Cancellation.   This  Notice  is 
cancelled  on  March  13,  1986. 

-The  cancellation  date  for  the  Notice,  March  13,  1986, 
was  four  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  Master  Agreement. 

GPO  Instruction  645.11  was  not  terminated  by  issuance  of 
the  Notice.   It  remained  in  full  effect  with  only  the 
amendments  provided  by  the  Notice  altering  its  provisions 
during  this  three  year  period. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Joint  Council  ever 
requested  bargaining  over  LWOP  after  agreement  on  the  Notice 
until  it  submitted  its  proposals  for  the  second  collective 
bargaining  agreement  in  January  1986. 

In  late  January  or  early  February  1986,  Neal  Fine, 
Respondent's  Deputy  Director  of  Labor  Relations,  called 
George  Lord,  Joint  Council  Chairman,  and  asked  Lord  the 
Union's  position  with  respect  to  what  LWOP  would  be  in 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  negotiated  LWOP  Notice. 
Lord  responded,  inter  alia,  that  the  Union's  position  was 
that  LWOP  policy  was  tied  to  the  master  agreement,  and  that 
it  was  his  understanding  that  the  negotiated  policy  would 
stay  in  effect  until  negotiations  over  any  new  policy  were 
completed.   Lord  told  Fine  that  if  Fine  could  show  him  that 
at  any  time  during  the  negotiations  over  LWOP  the  Union  had 
agreed  to  implement  the  prior  LWOP  policy  (Instruction)  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  negotiated  policy  (Notice),  the  Union 
would  concede  the  point.   Lord  informed  Fine  that  if 
Respondent  intended  to  unilaterally  invoke  a  new  policy  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  negotiated  Notice,  the  Union  would 
file  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge.   Additionally,  Lord 
told  Fine  that  such  a  unilateral  action  by  Respondent  would 
seriously  impair  the  on-going  negotiations  for  a  second 
master  agreement. 
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By  letter  dated  March  13,  1986,  Respondent,  by  Neal 
Fine,  notified  the  Joint  Council  that  GPO  Notice  645-110  was 
negotiated  to  be  in  effect  only  until  March  13,  1986  and, 
effective  iimnediately,  GPO  would  be  following  GPO  Instruction 
645.11. 

The  reinstitution  of  GPO  Instruction  645.11  had  a 
substantial  impact  on  bargaining  unit  employees.   In  this 
regard,  the  most  significant  difference  between  the 
negotiated  LWOP  policy  and  the  policy  reinstituted  by 
Respondent  on  March  13,  1986,  was  that  the  negotiated  policy 
removed  limits  on  the  amount  of  LWOP  employees  could  use. 
Thus,  under  the  reinstituted  Instruction,  significant 
numbers  of  employees  who  would  have  been  carried  in  LWOP 
status  under  the  negotiated  policy  are  now  being  placed  in 
an  absent  witjiout  leave  (AWOL)  status.   The  number  of 
employees  on  AWOL  has  roughly  doubled  since  Respondent's 
reinstitution  of  the  Instruction. 

Another  significant  difference  between  the  two  policies 
is  that  under  the  Instruction  the  approval  for  LWOP  must 
come  from  the  division  or  department  head  while  the 
negotiated  policy  permitted  employees  to  request  LWOP  from 
appropriate  supervisors.   A  further  difference  in  the 
policies  concerns  the  effect  of  LWOP  use  on  merit  promotions 
and  on  the  performance  appraisal  system.   Under  the 
negotiated  policy  an  employee's  LWOP  use  would  not  be  a 
factor  in  merit  promotion,  while  it  is  a  possible  adverse 
consideration  in  merit  promotion  under  the  Instruction. 
Similarly,  employees  being  carried  in  an  AWOL  status,  who 
formerly  would  have  been  on  LWOP,  may  be  adversely  affected 
in  their  appraisals  since  unauthorized  absences  can  be 
considered  in  rating  employees.   Employees  have  been 
subjected  to  disciplinary  actions  because,  after  being 
refused  LWOP,  they  were  placed  on  AWOL. 

At  the  time  Respondent  reinstituted  the  Instruction,  the 
parties  were  in  negotiations  over  a  second  collective 
bargaining  agreement.   The  parties  had  exchanged  complete 
sets  of  proposals,  including  proposals  on  LWOP,  had  executed 
a  ground  rules  agreement,  and  had  commenced  negotiations  in 
February  1986.   GPO's  first  proposal  proposed  "no  change"  in 
the  language  of  the  Master  Agreement  concerning  leave.   The 
Joint  Council  submitted  a  counter-proposal  which  included  a 
proposal  for  in  excess  of  240  hours  of  LWOP  to  be  approved 
by  supervisors  and  for  mandatory  approval  for  certain 
categories  of  employees. 
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Discussion/  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  General  Counsel  contends  that  Respondent  violated 
section  7116(a)(1)  and  (5)  of  the  Statute  by  implementing 
its  previous  LWOP  policy  without  providing  the  Union  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  the  substance,  impact,  and 
implementation  of  this  change  in  working  conditions.   The 
General  Counsel  maintains  that  Respondent  never  proposed 
reinstitution  of  the  prior  LWOP  policy  (Instruction)  upon 
expiration  of  the  negotiated  policy  (Notice),  and  the 
negotiated  policy  is  completely  silent  as  to  what  happens 
upon  expiration  of  the  agreement.   The  General  Counsel 
asserts  that  the  negotiated  LWOP  agreement  had  been 
incorporated  by  reference  into  the  Master  Agreement,  but, 
even  if  it  were  a  separate  agreement.  Respondent's 
obligation  was  to  maintain  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Notice  upon  Its  expiration.   The  General  Counsel  claims  that 
Respondents'  unilateral  action  is  particularly  egregious 
since  the  parties  were  actively  engaged  in  negotiations  over 
a  second  master  agreement  and  had  exchanged  proposals, 
including  specific  LWOP  proposals,  at  the  time.   The  General 
Counsel  seeks  a  status  quo  ante  remedy. 

Respondent  defends  on  the  basis  that  the  voluntary  leave 
without  pay  program  contained  in  the  Notice  was  never 
incorporated  by  reference  into  the  parties'  Master  Agreement; 
the  Council  made  a  clear  and  unmistakable  waiver  of  its 
bargaining  rights;  the  dispute  should  have  been  submitted  to 
arbitration;  and  a  status  quo  ante  remedy  is  not  appropriate. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  duty  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  under  the  Statute  requires  that  a  party  meet  its 
obligation  to  negotiate  prior  to  making  changes  in 
established  conditions  of  employment,  absent  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  waiver  of  bargaining  rights.   Such  a  waiver  may 
be  shown  by  the  language  of  the  agreement,  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  agreement,  or  the  past  practices  of  the 
parties  in  implementing  the  agreement.   Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  5  FLRA  9  (1981)  . 
The  Authority  has  also  held  that  existing  personnel 
policies,  practices,  and  matters  affecting  working 
conditions,  established  pursuant  to  the  parties'  mutual 
obligation  to  negotiate  over  mandatory  subjects  of 
bargaining,  continue  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  negotiated  agreement,  absent  an  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary  or  unless  modified  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  Statute.   U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  6  FLRA  18  (19  81);  Federal  Aviation 
Administr at  ion,  Northwest  Mountain  Region,  14  FLRA  644,  647 
(1984). 
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The  resolution  of  the  dispute  in  this  matter  involves 
differing  and  arguable  interpretations  of  Article  XIII  of 
the  Master  Agreement,  the  1983  agreement  which  resulted  in 
GPO  Notice  645.110,  and  a  consideration  of  the  negotiations  • 
leading  to  the  Notice.   In  cases  involving  disputed 
interpretations  of  an  agreement,  the  aggrieved  party's 
remedy  is  through  the  grievance  and  arbitration  procedures 
available  to  the  parties  rather  than  through  unfair  labor 
practice  procedures.   Veterans  Administration  and  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center,  Lyons,  New  Jersey,  24  FLRA 
No.  8,  24  FLRA  64,  6SJ  (1986);  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics 
Center,  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  3  FLRA  512,  521-22 
(1980K 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  case  is  properly  the  subject 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  it 
involves  an  alleged  failure  to  bargain  under  the  Statute  and 
an  alleged  failure  to  maintain  existing  working  conditions 
upon  the  expiration  of  an  agreement,  the  record  will  be 
considered  further  on  that  basis.   Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
supra;  Iowa  National  Guard  and  National  Guard  Bureau,  8  FLRA 
500,  510  (1982). 

A  preponderance  of  the  evidence  fails  to  establish  that 
Respondent  violated  section  7116(a)(1)  and  (5)  of  the  Statute 
when  it  terminated  the  Notice  and  reinstituted  the 
Instruction.   Respondent  based  its  action  on  the  Notice's 
clear  and  unmistakable  termination/cancellation  language  to 
which  the  Joint  Council  was  bound. 

I  agree  with  Respondent  that  the  voluntary  LWOP  policy 
negotiated  by  the  parties  and  contained  in  the  Notice  was 
not  made  a  part  of  the  parties'  Master  Agreement  and  did  not 
continue  to  exist  after  its  explicit  cancellation  date.   The 
testimony  of  Respondent's  negotiators  to  this  effect  (Tr. 
138-139;  147,  149-150;  vol.  2,  10)  is  consistent  with  the 
documentary  evidence.   Article  XIII  of  the  Master  Agreement 
provided  that  "Instructions  .  .  .  may  negotiated  by  the 
parties  after  this  Agreement  is  signed  and  be  incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  Master  Agreement."   The  parties  were 
well  aware  that  Instructions  were  issued  for  directives 
which  were  permanent  in  nature  while  temporary  policies  were 
issued  as  Notices  with  a  specific  cancellation  date.   The 
parties  not  only  agreed  upon  a  "Notice,"  but  it  contained 
two  specific  references  to  the  agreement's  expiration/can- 
cellation date.   It  also  used  the  word  "amend"  rather  than 
■supersede,"  as  urged  by  the  Union,  to  reference  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  permanent  Instruction  which  otherwise 
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continued  in  effect.   In  addition  to  being  an  "Instruction," 
there  is  the  striking  absence  of  any  statement  in  the  Notice 
that  it  was  to  "be  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  Master 
Agreement."   The  statement  in  the  Notice  that  it  was 
negotiated  by  the  parties,  standing  along,  cannot  be 
construed  to  mean  that  it  was  incorporated  by  reference  in 
the  Master  Agreement  and  would  continue  to  exist  after  its 
explicit  cancellation  date.   Cf.   Norris  Industries  and 
Automobile  Workers,  Local  509,  96  LRRM  1078  (1977 ).   During 
the  negotiations,  the  Joint  Council  traded  the  permanency  of 
the  provisions  for  guarantees  concerning  the  non-consid- 
eration of  LWOP  in  merit  promotions. 

IT  is  concluded  that  the  Union  clearly  and  unmistakably 
waived  its  right  to  bargain  over  Respondent's  decision  on 
March  13,  1986  to  put  back  into  effect  the  LWOP  policy 
contained  in  GPO  Instruction  645.11.   The  clear  language  of 
GPO  Notice  645.10  and  its  bargaining  history  establish  that 
its  terms  were  to  last  only  until  March  13,  1986.   The  Joint 
Council's  agreement  was  a  conscious  surrendering  of  its 
position  that  the  LWOP  provisions  had  to  continue 
concurrently  with  the  Master  Agreement.   The  GPO's  decision 
on  March  13,  1986  to  reinstitute  the  LWOP  policy  contained 
in  GPO  Instruction  645,11  was  only  the  application  of  the 
parties'  agreement  reached  on  April  15,  1983. 

As  negotiated,  the  Notice  was  a  temporary  policy  on  LWOP 
which  could  have  been  replaced  at  any  time  by  a  new 
Instruction  negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  Article  XIII 
of  the  Master  Agreement.   In  the  absence  of  such  a  new 
Instruction,  the  Notice  terminated  by  its  express  terms  and 
the  old  Instruction  automatically  became  effective.   There 
is  no  evidence  that  GPO  ever  refused  to  negotiate  permanent 
"new  GPO  Instructions"  on  leave  under.  Article  XIII  of  the 
Master  Agreement.   After  the  1983  temporary  agreement  on 
LWOP,  the  Council  never  requested  bargaining  over  LWOP  until 
it  submitted  its  proposals  for  the  new  Master  Agreement  in 
1986. 

The  Union  was  well  aware  from  the  Notice  itself  of  its 

March  13,  1986  expiration  date.   The  Union  was  also  alerted 
to  the  expiration  date  by  the  telephone  conversation  from  a 

representative  of  Respondent  in  early  1986.   It  did  not 

request  bargaining  on  the  impact  and  implementation  of  what 

it  should  have  known  was  an  automatic  return  to  the  LWOP 
policies  in  GPO  Instruction  645.11  on  that  date. 
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It  is  concluded  that  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
does  not  demonstrate  that  Resjxjndent  engaged  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  as  alleged  in  the  complaint,  by  implementing 
GPO  Instruction  645.11  on  March  13,  1986. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  findings  and  conclusions,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Authority  issue  the  following  order: 

ORDER 

The  complaint  in  Case  No.  3-CA-60461  is  dismissed. 


GARVIN  '^ElOLIVER 
Administ^Aive  Law  Judge 


Dated:   June  16,  1987 

Washington,  D.C. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 


I  hereby  certify  that  copies  of  this  DECISION  issued  by 
GARVIN  LEE  OLIVER,  Administrative  Law  Judge,  in  Case  No. 
3-CA-60461,  were  sent  to  the  following  parties: 


^e^ 


Neal  Fine,  Esquire 

Mr.  Don  McCaughan 

Labor  &  Employee  Relations  Service 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 

North  Capitol  &  H  Streets,  N.W. 

Wa-s+ington,  D.C.   20401 

Mr.  John  Sagner 
Mr.  George~E.  Lord 
Joint  Council  of  Unions/ 

Government  Printing  Office 
P.O.  BOX  75693 
Washington,  D.C.   20401 

Patricia  Eanet  Dratch,  Esquire 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
llll-18th  Street,  N.W.,  7th  Floor 
P.O.  Box  33758 
Washington,  D.C.   20033-0758 


Dated:   June  16,  1987 
Washington,  D. 


C. 
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United  States  Government  Printing  Office 

Washington,  DC  20401 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 


May  14,  1993 

The  President  of  the  Senate 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Sirs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  (GPO)  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.  The  report  contains  the  results  of  an  audit  of  GPO's 
financial  statements  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  The  audit 
was  conducted  by  an  independent  public  accounting  firm  working  under  contract  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MICHAEL  F.  DiMARlO 
Acting  Public  Printer 
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The  public  printing  and  documents 
chapters  of  Title  44,  United 
States  Code,  require  the  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO)  to  fulfill  the 
printing  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  distribute  Government  pub- 
lications to  the  public. 

GPO's  printing  and  binding  activi- 
ties are  performed  at  a  Central  Office 
printing  and  printing  procurement 
facility  in  Washington,  DC,  and  by  5 
regional  printing  plants,  14  regional 
procurement  offices,  and  6  satellite 
procurement  facilities  located  around 
the  Nation. 

Publications  distribution  activities 
are  overseen  by  GPO's  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  and  include  sales 
of  publications,  distribution  to  deposi- 
tory and  international  exchange  li- 
braries, agency  and  statutory  distribu- 
tion, and  the  cataloging  and  indexing 
of  Government  documents.  TTiese  ac- 
tivities are  performed  at  centrally  lo- 
cated operations  in  Washington,  DC, 
distribution  centers  in  Laurel,  MD, 
and  Pueblo,  CO,  a  Congressional 
Sales  Office  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
by  23  GPO  bookstores  nationwide. 
All  GPO  activities  are  financed 
through  a  revolving  fund  that  is  reim- 
bursed by  payments  from  customer 
agencies,  sales  to  the  public,  and 
transfers  from  the  Congressional 
Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation 
and  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropria- 
tion ot  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. These  annual  appropriations 
are  used  to  reimburse  GPO  for  costs 
incurred  in  performing  Congressional 
work  and  to  fulfill  statutory  require- 
ments associated  with  the  distribution 
of  Government  publications.  Reim- 
bursements from  these  appropriations 
are  included  in  GPO's  total  revenues. 


Results  of  GPO  Operations 

GPO  experienced  a  consolidated 
net  loss  of  $5.2  million  in  1992,  com- 
pared with  a  $300,000  net  loss  in  1991. 
The  change  was  attributable  primarily 
to  increased  pay  costs  and  a  continuing 
freeze  on  charges  to  customer  agencies. 

Consolidated  revenue  increased  by 
$8.5  million  to  $923.6  million.  How- 
ever, total  expenses  increased  by  $1 3.3 
million  to  $928.8  million.  The  Sales 
Program  generated  net  income  of 
$537,000,  compared  with  $903,000 
the  previous  year. 

Printing  and  Binding 
Operations 

In  1992,  printing  and  binding 
operations  generated  revenues  of 
$852.9  million  compared  with  $847.9 
million  in  1991,  representing  approxi- 
mately 80.7  percent  of  GPO's  rev- 
enues before  eliminations. 

Revenue  from  commercially  pro- 
cured printing  was  $629.3  million,  or 
approximately  76  percent  of  total 
printing  and  binding  revenue  (exclud- 
ing revenue  from  sales  of  blank  paper 
and  Other  Operations).  During  the 
year,  GPO  received  nearly  3 1 1 ,900 
printing  orders,  an  average  of  over 
1,200  orders  per  day. 

GPO  used  or  sold  40, 1 44  metric 
tons  (44,260  short  tons)  of  paper  in 
1992.  Ot  this  amount,  57  percent  was 
used  for  in-plant  painting  and  43  per- 
cent was  .sold  to  Government  agen- 
cies. Virtually  all  of  this  paper  was  re- 
cycled paper. 

Central  Office  Plant  Printing 
Operations 

Combined  Central  Office  plant 
printing  operations,  including 
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GPO  Staffing  Levels 

(FTE's  as  of  September  30) 
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materials  handling  operations,  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  $2.4  million  in  1992, 
compared  with  a  net  income  of  $3.8 
million  in  1991.  Plant  printing  opera- 
tions alone  generated  net  income  of 
$1.4  million  compared  with  net  in- 
come of  $6.8  million  in  1991.  Materi- 
als handling  operations,  which  directly 
support  plant  operations,  recorded  a 
loss  of  $3.8  million  compared  with  a 
loss  of  $3  million  in  1991. 

Congressional  Printing  and 
Binding  Operations 

For  1992,  reimbursements  to 
GPO's  Revolving  Fund  from  the 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
Appropriation  were  $89.6  million 
compared  with  $89.2  million  in 
1991.  Included  were  funds  authorized 
to  pay  down  the  cumulative  shortfall 
m  the  Congressional  Printing  and 
Binding  Appropriation  incurred  in 
prior  fiscal  years. 

Other  Operations 

Other  Operations  consist  of  the 
sale  of  waste  and  scrap,  the  sale  of  re- 
tired fixed  assets,  and  the  GPO  Park- 
ing Program.  Other  Operations  had  a 
combined  net  income  of  $794,000  in 


1992,  compared  with  a  net  income  of 

$349,000  in  1991. 

Regional  Printing  Operations 

Regional  printing  operations 
experienced  a  combined  net  loss  of 
$5.6  million  in  1992  compared  with  a 
net  loss  of  $5.1  million  in  1991. 

In  May  1992,  the  printing  opera- 
tions at  GPO's  Rapid  Response  Center 
(RRC),  located  at  the  Washington, 
DC,  Navy  Yard,  were  closed  and  the 
resources  transferred  to  the  Central 
Office  plant.  The  transfer  occurred  as  a 
result  of  sustained  losses  by  the  RRC 
over  many  years  and  will  reduce  future 
losses  in  Regional  Printing  Operations. 

Printing  Procurement  Operations 

Central  Office  and  regional  print- 
ing procurement  operations  generated 
net  income  of  $1.3  million  in  1992. 
compared  with  a  loss  of  $57,000  in 
1991.  Total  revenues  were  $629.3 
million  compared  with  $623.1  million 
the  previous  year. 

Revenue  from  Central  Office 
printing  procurement  activities  was 
$399  million  compared  with  $386.7 
million  in  1991.  Expenses,  comprising 
primarily  the  cost  of  purchased  printing. 
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were  $394  million  compared  with 
$383.5  million  the  previous  year.  Net 
income  was  $5  million,  an  increase  over 
net  income  of  $3.2  million  in  1991. 
Regional  printing  procurement 
revenues  were  $230.3  million  com- 
pared with  $236.4  million  in  1991. 
Expenses  decreased  to  $234.1  million 
from  $239.7  million  the  previous  year. 
The  net  loss  in  regional  printing  pro- 
curement increased  to  $3.8  million  in 
1992  from  $3.3  million  the  previous 
year,  due  primarily  to  decreased  work- 
load from  regional  customer  agencies. 

Superintendent  of 
Documents  Operations 

Sales  Program 

The  Sales  Program  generated  net 
income  of  $537,000  in  1992,  com- 
pared with  net  income  of  $903,000  in 
1991.  Sales  revenue  decreased  to 
$79.9  million  compared  with  $81.5 
million  in  1991.  Expenses  were  $79.4 
million  compared  with  $80.6  million 
the  previous  year. 

Revenue  from  sales  of  Government 
publications  in  electronic  formats  was 
$875,000  compared  with  $900,000  in 
1991.  However,  bookstore  revenue  in- 


creased to  $14.2  million  from  $13.2 
million  the  previous  year. 

Agency  Distribution  Services 

GPO  distributes  publications  to 
recipients  designated  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  charges  the  agencies  for  the 
cost  of  services  performed.  In  1992, 
this  program  generated  $5.9  million  in 
revenue  on  $5.7  million  in  costs,  yield- 
ing net  income  of  $245,000.  A  loss  of 
$263,000  was  experienced  in  1991. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  Programs 

Salaries  and  expenses  associated 
with  the  operation  of  the  Depositor^' 
Library  Program,  the  Statutory  Distri- 
bution Program,  the  Cataloging  and 
Indexing  Program,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Exchange  Program  increased  to 
$29  million  in  1992,  compared  with 
$27.1  million  in  1991. 

GPO  Capital  Expenditures 

Capital  expenditures  for  all  GPO 
operations  and  programs  in  1992  were 
$9.1  million  compared  with  $5.4 
million  in  1991.  Major  expenditures 
included  the  acquisition  of  a  sheetfed 
six-color  press,  the  upgrading  of  the 
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GPO  Appropriations 

(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 


1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 


telephone  system,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  in-house-dcveloped  software.  In 
addition,  approval  was  received  from 
the  Joint  Qimmittee  on  Printing  (JCP) 
to  purchase  three  new  offset  weh  presses 
to  replace  the  four  weh  letterpiesses 
cun^ently  used  to  prixluce  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  the  Federal  Renter. 

Audit  of  Fiscal  Year  1992 
Financial  Statements 

An  audit  of  GPO's  financial  state- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1992  was  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  public  ac- 
counting firm  working  under  contract 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO).  The  auditors  issued  an  un- 
qualified opinion  on  the  financial 
statements  and  GPO's  system  of  inter- 
nal controls.  The  opinion,  audit  find- 
ings, and  audited  consolidated  finan- 
cial statements  and  supplemental 
schedules  are  included  as  appendices 
to  this  Annual  Report. 
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GPO's  primary  mission  is  to  provide 
Congress  with  printmg  products 
and  services  that  are  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  legislative  husiness. 

Congressional  printing  is  per- 
formed at  GPO's  Central  Office  plant, 
located  four  blocks  north  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
plant  employs  approximately  1,900 
production  personnel  on  three  shifts 
and  is  the  largest  industrial  employer 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Central  Office  plant  produced 
work  valued  at  $164.6  million  (exclu- 
sive of  paper  issued  to  plant  work  and 
intraprogram  eliminations,  or  $30  mil- 
ion)  in  1992.  This  compares  with 
$156.1  million  in  1991.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $89.6  million 
was  for  work  reimbursed  by  GPO's 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
Appropriation. 

Along  with  other  Legislative 
Branch  work  (including  work  pro- 
duced for  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments), congressional  printing  com- 
prised approximately  46  percent  of 
total  Central  Office  plant  billings  in 
1992.  The  balance  was  for  the  Federal 
Register  and  U.S.  passports  and  postal 
cards,  other  Executive  Branch  work 
(primarily  books,  pamphlets,  and 
forms),  and  sales  of  blank  paper  to 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Congressional  Record 

The  most  important  congressional 
publication  prcxluced  in  GPO  is  the 
Congressionai  Record,  which  contains 
the  daily  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou.se  ot  Representatives.  The 
Record  is  printed  and  hound  overnight 
at  the  Central  Office  plant  and  deliv- 
ered to  Capitol  Hill  the  next  morning 
every  day  that  Congress  is  in  session. 


Approximately  19,500  copies  of 
the  Record  are  printed  daily.  About 
1 3,500  of  these  copies  are  charged  to 
the  Congressional  Printing  and  Bind- 
ing Appropriation  for  distribution  to 
recipients  designated  by  Title  44.  Six 
thousand  of  these  copies  are  dis- 
tributed for  congressional  use,  while 
the  other  7,500  are  distributed  with- 
out charge  to  correspondents,  former 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  agen- 
cies. Federal  judges,  State  governors, 
public  institutions  designated  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
recipients  designated  by  law.  The 
remaining  6,000  copies  are  requisi- 
tioned by  agencies  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  for  GPO's  Sales 
and  Depository  Library  Programs. 

The  size  of  an  average  issue  of  the 
Record  in  1992  was  224  pages,  and 
contained  about  the  same  amount  of 
type  as  four  to  six  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers.  Actual  issue  size  varied 
significantly  ftom  day  to  day,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  business 
Congress  transacted.  During  May/June 
and  September/October  1992,  periods 
of  intense  legislative  activity,  the 
average  issue  exceeded  280  pages. 

In  1992,  GPO  printed  42,160 
pages  of  the  daily  Record  compared 
with  37,000  pages  in  1991.  Forty  is- 
sues contained  300  or  more  pages.  The 
largest  single  issue  for  the  fiscal  year, 
totaling  688  pages,  was  printed  on 
April  10,  1992.  Total  billings  to 
Congress  for  the  Record  were  $20. 1 
million  in  1992. 

Congressional  Record  Delivery 

The  adoption  of  new  guidelines  f<jr 
the  production  and  delivery  of  the 
Congressiorvil  Record  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  "cut"  issues  from  29  in  1991  to 
16  in  1992.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
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"cut"  issues  were  delivered  within 
hours,  usually  as  a  same  day  Part  II, 
and  not  days  later  as  in  the  past. 

While  the  number  of  issues  deliv- 
ered late  increased  to  29  from  22  the 
previous  year,  part  of  the  increase  was 
attributable  to  strict  application  of 
the  new  guidelines,  which  call  for  de- 
livery by  9  a.m.  regardless  of  whether 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  in  session.  Late  issues  also  oc- 
curred during  the  conversion  of  the 
composition  process  for  the  Record  to 
MicroComp. 

During  the  year,  GPO  also  devel- 
oped and  implemented  a  contingency 
plan  to  ensure  that  Congress  receives 
the  Record  on  time  during  periods  of 
inordinately  heavy  legislative  activity. 

On-line  Congressional  Record 

OPO  continued  work  on  an  on- 
line Congressional  Record  in  1992. 
Standard  Generalized  Markup  Lan- 
guage (SGML)  was  adopted  as  the 
tagging  scheme  for  producing  not 
only  the  printed  Record  but  for  the 
context-oriented  retrieval  system  for 
the  on-line  Reayrd.  This  work,  a  jomt 
effort  between  the  Graphic  Systems 
Development  and  Electronic  Photo- 
composition Divisions,  requires  the 
modification  of  MicroComp  software 
to  accept  SGML  tags  as  input.  The 
requirements  for  search  and  retrieval 
software  for  the  on-line  Record  were 
identified  in  consultation  with  poten- 
tial user  groups. 

Congressional  Record  Index 

The  Congressional  Record  Index 
Office  creates  an  index  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  debates  published  in  the 
daily  Congressiomd  Record.  The  Office 
also  prepares  indexes  for  publication 
in  the  bound  Congressional  Record. 


During  1992,  approximately 
35,600  pages  of  the  Record  were  in- 
dexed compared  with  50,400  pages 
in  1991. 

The  annual  Indexes  for  198?  and 
1984  were  completed  and  released  for 
publication.  Initial  work  began  on  the 
1987  and  1988  annual  Indexes,  and 
both  will  be  released  for  publication 
during  1993. 

Total  billings  to  Congress  for  the 
Indexes  and  indexing  were  $3.3  mil- 
lion in  1992. 

Bound  Congressional  Record 

After  the  close  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  daily  proceedings  are 
consolidated,  indexed,  and  printed  as 
the  permanent,  or  bound,  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Of  the  530  bound  sets  printed,  ap- 
proximately 140  are  for  congressional 
use  while  another  140  are  distributed 
to  Federal  agencies  and  other  recipi- 
ents designated  by  law.  The  remaining 
sets  are  requisitioned  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  for  the  Sales 
and  Depository  Library  Programs. 

Along  with  printed  sets  of  the 
bound  Record,  additional  sets  are  pro- 
duced on  microfiche  and  CD-ROM 
for  distribution  through  the  Sales,  De- 
pository Library,  and  International  Ex- 
change Programs. 

During  1992,  work  continued  on 
the  production  of  back  issues  of  the 
bound  Record.  By  September  30,  all 
volumes  except  the  Index  had  been 
completed  and  delivered  to  Congress 
for  the  1987  and  1988  bound  Records. 
Several  volumes  of  the  1989  bound 
Record  were  also  completed  and  deliv- 
ered to  Congress.  The  remaining  vol- 
umes for  1989  through  1991  are  in 
various  stages  of  production. 
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Other  Congressional 
Products  and  Services 

Bills,  Resolutions,  and 
Amendments 

GPO  prints  congressional  bills, 
resolutions,  and  amendments  as  they 
are  introduced,  referred,  reported, 
and  finally  passed.  In  1992,  GPO 
printed  179,000  pages  of  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  amendments,  compared 
with  133,400  pages  in  1991.  Total 
billings  to  Congress  for  this  work 
were  $12.7  million. 

Hearings 

GPO  prints  hearings  conducted 
before  congressional  committees.  In 
1992,  528,000  pages  of  hearings  were 
printed,  compared  with  561,900  pages 
the  previous  year.  Total  billings  were 
$15.5  million. 

Business  and  Committee 
Calendars 

This  production  category  covers 
the  printing  of  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  business  and  commit- 
tee calendars,  which  list  action  on 
pending  and  completed  legislation.  In 
1992,  GPO  printed  36,900  pages  of 
business  and  committee  calendars 
compared  with  21,800  pages  in  1991. 
Total  billings  were  $2.4  million. 

Committee  Reports 

GPO  prints  reports  of  congres- 
sional committees,  including  confer- 
ence reports.  In  1992,  67,200  pages  of 
committee  reports  were  printed,  com- 
pared with  55,600  pages  the  previous 
year.  Total  billings  were  $43  million. 

Committee  Prints 

These  include  publications  printed 
for  the  internal  use  of  committees.  In 
1992,  GPO  printed  42,500  pages  of 


committee  prints  compared  with 
73,200  pages  in  1991.  Total  billings 
were  $2.5  million. 

Documents 

This  category  of  publications  in- 
cludes all  classes  of  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  documents  ordered 
printed  by  Congress  which  carry  a  con- 
gressional number,  such  as  annual  re- 
ports, engineers'  reports,  special  reports 
made  by  Federal  agencies  in  response  to 
congressional  resolutions,  and  supple- 
mentary and  deficiency  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations. In  1992,  GPO  printed 
33,200  pages  of  documents  compared 
with  25,400  pages  the  previous  year. 
Total  billings  were  $1.8  million. 

Miscellaneous  Publications 

These  documents  include  the 
Congressional  Directory,  which  is 
printed  every  2  years;  the  Journals  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives; memorial  addresses  for  Mem- 
bers; nominations;  the  United  States 
Code,  which  is  printed  every  6  years, 
and  annual  code  supplements;  serial 
sets  of  congressional  publications;  and 
publications  that  do  not  carry  a  docu- 
ment or  report  number,  such  as  laws 
and  treaties.  In  1992,  GPO  printed 
38,500  pages  of  these  publications 
compared  with  86,600  pages  in  1 99 1 
Total  billings  were  $41  million. 

Miscellaneous  Printing  and  Binding 

This  production  category  includes 
congressional  letterheads,  envelopes, 
blank  paper,  wall  calendars,  miscella 
neous  services,  blank  forms,  and 
binding  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1992,  GPO 
produced  241. 6  million  units  of  this 
work  compared  with  185.3  million 
units  in  1991,  generating  total 
billings  of  $16.7  million. 
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Document  Envelopes  and  Docu- 
ment Franks 

GPO  provides  document  en- 
velopes to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives for  the  mailing  of  speeches  and 
documents.  Document  franks  are 
printed  individually  or  in  sheets  with 
perforations  and  are  furnished  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  1992,  GPO  provided  39.7  mil- 
lion envelopes  and  3.1  million  franks 
to  Congress,  compared  with  28.6  mil- 
lion envelopes  and  2.5  million  franks 
in  1991,  generating  total  billings  of 
$1.3  million. 

Details  to  Congress 

GPO  details  experts  in  the  print- 
ing crafts  to  congressional  committees 
and  offices  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  congressional  printing.  In  1992,  ap- 
proximately 75  GPO  personnel  were 
detailed  to  43  congressional  sites,  gen- 
erating total  billings  of  $4.9  million. 
In  1991,  approximately  80  GPO  per- 
sonnel were  detailed  to  46  sites. 

During  1992,  GPO  undertook  an 
initiative,  in  concert  with  committee 
staff  directors  and  other  congressional 
supervisory  personnel,  to  reduce  the 
use  of  overtime  by  GPO  details.  As  a 
result,  overtime  used  by  GPO  details 
in  1992  was  reduced  by  over  3,000 
hours  compared  with  1991. 

Equipment  Modernization 

New  Presses  Approved 

In  1992,  the  JCP  approved 
GPO's  request  to  purchase  three  new 
64-page  web  offset  presses  to  replace 
the  four  web  letterpresses  that  have 
been  used  to  print  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  Federal  Register  for  the 
past  40  years.  The  new  presses  will 
modernize  the  production  process  for 


printing  the  Record  and  Register  by 
eliminating  the  use  of  photopolymer 
plates.  They  will  also  be  capable  of 
producing  the  Record  and  Register  in 
metric  size. 

An  award  tor  the  purchase  of  the 
presses  was  made  in  November  1992. 
The  first  press  will  be  delivered  in 
March  1994  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
operational  within  6  months.  TTie 
second  and  third  presses  will  be  de- 
livered at  3-month  intervals  after  de- 
livery of  the  first. 

Equipment  Transfers  from  the 
Rapid  Response  Center 

The  relocation  of  the  RRC  print- 
ing operation  to  the  Central  Office 
plant  resulted  in  several  major  equip- 
ment transfers.  Equipment  not  trans- 
ferred was  surplused. 

The  Electronic  Photocomposition 
Division  received  two  high-speed 
copiers  and  various  finishing  ma- 
chines along  with  equipment  opera- 
tors, permitting  significant  productiv- 
ity growth  in  the  Division's  Copy 
Center. 

The  Binding  Division  received  a 
number  of  pieces  of  equipment  that 
were  in  excellent  condition,  includ- 
ing a  45-inch  microprocessor-con- 
trolled cutting  machine,  an  inserter, 
and  an  automated  three-knife  trim- 
mer. Also  acquired  was  a  complete 
mailing  system  with  label  printing, 
addressing,  and  inserting  capabilities. 

The  Press  Division  received  a 
Group-92  web  press. 

New  Vehicles  for  Delivery  Section 

Five  replacement  vehicles  for 
GPO's  delivery  fleet  were  delivered  in 
1992.  They  included  three  3/4-ton 
panel  trucks,  one  6-ton  van,  and  one 
1-ton  hi-cube  van. 
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Electronic  Equipment  Upgrades 

The  Electronic  Systems  Develop- 
ment Division  made  improvements  to 
GPO's  VAX  computer  system  in  1992. 
Two  VAX  6210  computers  were  in- 
stalled in  a  newly  constructed  VAX 
computer  room.  Hardware  for  a 
DSSI/SCSI  cluster  was  installed  to 
allow  both  VAX  computers  to  share  re- 
sources. In  addition,  two  TF-857  tape 
units  (seven  cartridge,  18.2  gigabyte  ca- 
pacity each)  and  six  Seagate  41600ND 
disk  drives  ( 1 .6  gigabyte  capacity  each) 
were  installed  for  the  common  use  of 
the  two  clustered  VAX  computers. 

MicroComp  and  Dial-up 
Composition 

The  processing,  printing,  storing, 
and  retrieval  of  congressional  work  un- 
derwent a  number  of  changes  in  1992. 
This  was  the  first  full  year  of  process- 
ing several  congressional  publications 
entirely  through  utilization  of  Micro- 
Comp software  and  laser  printers  via 
GPO's  VAX  client-server  network.  In 
addition  to  speeding  the  production 
time  for  the  Congressional  Record,  con- 
gressional bills  processed  utilizing 
MicroComp  are  now  archived  as  both 
full  text  database  files  and  PostScript 
files.  The  files  can  be  retrieved  as  text 
for  search  and  retrieval,  or  as  on-de- 
mand print  versions. 

The  number  of  congressional 
offices  utilizing  dial-up  composition 
increased  from  49  to  51  in  1992,  uti- 
lizing 1 17  systems.  The  number  of 
offices  using  MicroComp  now  totals 
22  in  the  Senate  and  18  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  fiber  optics  system  linking 
GPO  to  Senate  dial-up  customers  was 
expanded  in  1992.  The  installation  of 
additional  terminals  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  now 


allows  more  files  to  be  transmitted  to 
GPO  for  use  in  preparing  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  uses  the  Micro- 
Comp/laser  system  to  create  camera 
copy  for  the  printing  of  their  filed 
numbered  reports  in  the  Senate.  That 
data  is  then  transmitted  to  GPO  for 
archiving  and  distribution. 

New  Products  and 
Services  for  Congress 

Thomas  Nast  Exhibit 

An  exhibit  banner  commemorat- 
ing the  work  of  1 9th-century  Ameri- 
can political  cartoonist  Thomas  Nast 
was  created  by  GPO  for  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mission on  Art.  The  Typography  and 
Design  Division  produced  the  2-color 
banner  by  providing  computer- 
scanned  images  of  Nast  cartoons  to 
the  silkscreen  contractor. 

Style  Changes  for  Enrolled  Bills 

The  Senate  Enrolling  Clerk  also 
initiated  style  changes  affecting  filed 
conference  reports  in  1992.  The 
changes  enable  the  timely  conversion 
of  GPO  data  files  to  enrolled  bill  style. 
This  procedure  has  given  the  Clerk 
the  ability  to  produce  camera-ready 
copy  for  enrolled  bills  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  ability  to  produce  the  ur- 
gently needed  finished  parchment 
products  onsite,  eliminating  the 
turnaround  time  spent  in  messengers 
and  production  cycles.  GPO  suggested 
format  changes  and  typographic  re- 
finements to  create  a  more  design- 
coordinated  document.  In  addition, 
GPO  designed  and  created  carrying 
cases  to  transport  enrolled  bills. 


Thomas  INast  fir 
the  U.S.  Senate 
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Bar  Code  System  for  House  Mail 

During  1992,  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives introduced  a  bar  code 
accounting  system  for  its  mail.  GPO 
coordinated  the  scanning  of  all  signa- 
tures into  the  computer,  suggested 
style  and  placement  of  the  bar  codes 
on  envelopes,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  adoption  of  printing  procedures 
which  eliminate  any  chance  of  error. 
A  similar  bar  code  system  for  Senate 
mail  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

Columbus  in  the  Capitol 

Under  the  direction  of  the  JCP, 
the  Typography  and  Design  Division 
provided  computer-aided  design 
services  for  a  48-page,  4-color  book 
representing  a  congressional  tribute  to 
Christopher  Columbus  on  the  quin- 
centenary of  his  first  voyage  to  the 
New  World.  Over  the  years,  numerous 
paintings  by  world-acclaimed  artists 
depicting  the  historic  voyage  have 
been  collected  and  housed  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  This  book  contains  reproduc- 
tions of  many  of  these  works. 


Eastman  American  Indian 
Paintings 

The  Typography  and  Design  Divi- 
sion worked  closely  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  produce  a  16- 
page,  4-color  pamphlet  containing  the 
paintings  of  General  Seth  Eastman, 
which  are  on  display  in  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing  room  in  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  The  pamphlet 
was  designed  entirely  on  the  Division's 
computer  system.  Scanned  color  im- 
ages were  output  for  customer  review 
and  the  approved  color  visuals  accom- 
panied the  computer  disk  as  an  aid  to 
the  commercial  contractor. 

Equipment  Upgrades  for  Senate 
Enrolling  Clerk 

The  Congressional  Printing  Man- 
agement Division  coordinated  an  on- 
going project  with  the  Senate  En- 
rolling Clerk's  office  in  1992,  enabling 
the  Enrolling  Clerk  to  update  GPO 
files  onsite  in  the  Senate.  The  En- 
rolling Clerk's  printing  equipment  was 
also  upgraded,  which  resulted  in  im- 
proved camera-ready  copy  for  produc- 
ing engrossed  bills. 

Inaugural  Work 

Preliminary  discussions  on  the 
printing  requirements  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Inaugu- 
ral Ceremonies  took  place  early  in 
1992,  and  planning  began  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  More  than  100  indi- 
vidual items  were  planned,  including 
announcements,  invitations,  pro- 
grams, envelopes,  luncheon  menus, 
maps,  photographs,  vehicle  passes, 
signs,  and  various  tickets,  most  for 
printing  on  recycled  stock. 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  GPO  is  on  behalf  of 
approximately  130  agencies  through- 
out the  Federal  Government.  In  1992, 
this  work  represented  83  percent  of 
GPO's  total  printing  and  binding 
billings. 

Procurement  and  In^Plant 
Production 

Most  of  the  Government's  printing 
requisitioned  from  GPO  is  contracted 
out  to  commercial  fitms.  GTO  retains 
for  in-plant  production  only  certain 
work  that  carmot  be  procured  from 
the  private  sector  on  a  timely,  cost- 
effective  basis. 

In  1992,  24  percent  of  GPO's 
printing  and  binding  revenues  (ex- 
cluding sales  of  blank  paper  and  other 
operations)  was  generated  by  work 
produced  in-plant.  By  comparison, 
76  percent  was  generated  by  work  per- 
formed by  private  sector  printers. 

GPO's  Printing  Procurement 
Program  generated  revenues  of 
$629.3  million  in  1992,  an  increase  of 
approximately  1  percent  over  1991. 
The  Program  earned  net  income  of 
$1.3  million  for  the  year. 

During  1992,  GPO's  454  Central 
Office  and  Regional  Printing  Procure- 
ment personnel  processed  275,400 


procured  printing  orders,  compared 
with  269,600  orders  in  1991,  utilizing 
a  Master  Bid  List  containing  informa- 
tion on  production  capabilities  and 
other  data  for  approximately  10,000 
private  sector  printers. 

Central  Office  printing  procure- 
ment orders  shipped  increased  from 
81,100  in  1991  to  88,800.  However, 
regional  printing  procurement  office 
order  activity  decreased  to  186,600 
from  188,500  the  previous  year.  The 
total  dollar  value  of  regional  orders 
decreased  also,  from  $236.4  million  in 
1991  to  $250.3  million. 

Approximately  $109  million  worth 
of  Federal  agency  printing  work  was 
produced  in-plant  by  GPO's  Central 
Office  plant  and  GPO's  regional  plants 
in  1992,  including  47  million  U.S. 
passports  and  439  million  postal  cards. 

In  addition,  approximately  63,200 
pages  of  the  Federal  Register  were 
printed  by  GE'O's  Central  Office 
plant,  compared  with  60,800  pages 
in  1991.  The  Register  was  produced  in 
268  issues  and  averaged  236  pages 
per  issue.  It  generated  billings  of 
$26.1  million  in  1992,  compared  with 
billings  of  $25.7  million  in  1991. 

GPO's  regional  printing  plant 
workload  decreased  from  761  million 
equivalent  units  in  1991  to  607 


Procured  Printing  vs. 
In-House  Work 

Fiscal  Year  1 992 
(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 

$629.3/Procurcd  Printing 

$8.7/Regional  Printing 

$162.3/Plant  Printing' 

*Excludes  Matenals  and  Other  Operations 


Procured  Printing  vs, 
In-House  Work 

Fiscal  Year  1991 
(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 

$623.0/Procured  Printing 

$11.8/RegionaI  Printing 

$154.3/Plant  Pnnting' 
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million  in  1992  (an  equivalent  unit  is 
one  side  ot  ptintmg  on  one  sheet  of 
216  mm  hy  279  mm,  or  8  1/2  x  1 1 
inch,  paper).  Approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  decrease  was  attributable 
to  continued  workload  reductions  in 
the  printing  operations  at  the  RRC 
prior  to  relocation. 

Workload  decreases  were  also  at- 
tributable to  continued  reductions  in 
the  number  of  subscriptions  for  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  which  is 
printed  at  GPO's  Chicago  Regional 
Printing  Office. 

Highlights  of  Operations 
for  Federal  Agencies 

Liaison  with  Federal  Agencies 

The  Departmental  Account  Repre- 
sentative Division  was  involved  in  over 
400  meetings  with  representatives  from 
GPO,  Federal  agencies,  and  commercial 
contractors  in  1992.  The  meetings  con- 
cerned all  phases  of  project  planning. 


including  term  contracts,  expedited  re- 
quirements, new  and  revised  specifica- 
tions, electronic  photocomposition 
needs,  and  CD-ROM  services.  The 
meetings  included  120  visits  made  to 
Federal  publishing  agencies  as  part  of 
GPO's  continuing  eiTorts  to  offer  more 
effective  service.  Highlights  of  the 
topics  discussed  included: 

•  production  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  annual  Occupationai 
Outlook  Handbook,  comprising  484 
text  pages  in  both  paper  and  hard- 
cover versions; 

•  a  post-award  conference  with 
the  contractor  and  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency  to  discuss  the  critical 
weekly  production  schedule  of  Notice 
to  Mariners; 

•  revisions  to  Program  572-C, 
Commerce  People,  a  high-profile  publi- 
cation that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  trying  to  maintain  at  a  high 
quality  and  reasonable  price,  yet  pro- 
duce on  a  short  schedule; 


O  GPO  Regional  Printing 
and  Procurement  Office 

■*■  Regional  Procurement 
Office 

•i^  Satellite  Procurement 
Office 
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•  production  of  a  new  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  publication,  History 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  compris- 
ing 106  pages,  4-color  process  print- 
ing, case  binding,  and  a  full-color  dust 
cover;  and 

•  production  of  millions  of  the 
forms  and  pamphlets  required  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  1992 
tax  season. 

The  number  of  complaints  from 
Federal  agencies  about  GPO's  services 
dropped  by  1 2  percent  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Cost  Reductions  for  In-plant  Work 

GPO's  negotiated  price  policy  for 
agency  work  produced  in-plant  con- 
tinued during  1992.  This  work,  which 
permits  the  increased  utilization  of 
plant  resources  at  negotiated  rates, 
resulted  in  cost  reductions  to  customer 
agencies  of  over  $3  million,  or  30  per- 
cent, on  246  jobs.  Under  GPO's  com- 
mercial binding  contract,  which  al- 
lows fuller  utilization  of  in-plant  press 
capacity,  over  $7 1 5,000  worth  of  bind- 
ing was  procured  commercially  for 
work  that  had  been  printed  in-plant. 
Under  GPO's  negotiated  price  policy 
for  negatives,  which  allows  GPO  to 
produce  negatives  at  a  discounted  rate 
for  commercially  procured  printing, 
approximately  162,000  negatives  were 
produced  in-plant. 

In  addition,  technical  assistance 
on  printing  requisitions  allowed  cus- 
tomer agencies  to  realize  over 
$135,000  in  savings  and  cost-avoid- 
ances as  the  result  of  recommended 
changes  to  specifications  for  paper  and 
trim  sizes.  Savings  were  also  achieved 
through  the  identification  and  correc- 
tion of  errors  on  printing  requisitions 
submitted  to  GPO. 


Printing  Procurement  Program 
Highlights 

GPO  continued  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant savings  for  Federal  agencies 
through  its  Printing  Procurement 
Program  in  1992. 

The  number  of  term  contracts  for 
printing  and  binding  increased  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  included  the  addi- 
tion of  five  new  term  contracts  for 
CD-ROM  technology.  The  number  of 
term  contracts  requiring  recycled 
papers  also  increased. 

GPO  increased  efforts  to  reduce 
lost  prompt  payment  discounts  during 
1992  through  the  timely  entry  of  in- 
formation into  its  automated  Procure- 
ment Information  and  Control  System 
(PICS). 

A  pilot  program  was  initiated  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  firm  esti- 
mating procurement  jobs  for  agencies. 
The  program  will  be  reviewed  for  pos- 
sible expansion. 

In  1992,  GPO  processed  $9.6 
million  in  contract  awards  under  its 
Small  Disadvantaged  Business  (SDB) 
set-aside  program,  representing  2,192 
awards  out  of  a  potential  3,462  set- 
asides.  Administrative  action  was 
taken  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  at 
least  one  SDB  on  other  contract 
solicitations. 

In  September  1992.  GPO  initiated 
a  program  whereby  contractors  are  re- 
quired to  pick  up  Government-fur- 
nished materials  from  GPO.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  program  will  save 
GPO  approximately  $  1 50,000  per  year. 

Efforts  to  automate  the  Printing 
Procurement  Program  continued. 
During  the  year,  23  additional  cus- 
tomer agency  sites  were  provided  with 
access  to  PICS. 

GPO's  small  purchase  specifica- 
tions system,  which  completely  auto- 
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mates  the  writing  of  small  purchases 
(including  the  purchase  order  itselO 
and  simultaneously  updates  PICS, 
continued  to  be  refined  and  ex- 
panded. In  addition,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  customer  agency  interest  in 
the  automated  transmission  of  print 
orders.  With  this  system,  which  ap- 
plies to  direct-deal,  single-award  term 
contracts,  agencies  enter  basic  job  in- 
formation and  specifications.  A  GPO 
print  order  is  then  generated  and  all 
pertinent  data  are  concurrently 
entered  in  PICS. 

The  Specialized  Acquisition  Of- 
fice, which  is  responsible  for  contract- 
ing by  negotiation  for  integrated 
printing  and  publishing  systems,  auto- 
mated database  management  and 
composition  systems,  and  other  com- 
puterized information  publishing 
media  or  services,  had  seven  contracts 
in  place  during  1992.  Approximately 
2,500  orders  were  placed  against  these 
contracts,  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$5.8  million. 

Department  of  Defense  Printing 
Consolidation 

In  1990,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DoD)  issued  Defense  Manage- 
ment Review  Decision  (DMRD)  998, 
a  plan  to  consolidate  all  Defense 
printing  functions  under  the  Defense 
Printing  Service,  operated  by  the 
Navy  Department.  During  1992, 
GPO  supported  inquiries  by  the  JCP 
into  the  cost-effectiveness  of  DMRD 
998.  The  principal  focus  of  these  in- 
quiries was  to  determine  whether  the 
consolidation  would  yield  the  savings 
projected  by  DoD  and  to  ascertain 
whether  DoD  made  the  fullest  possi- 
ble use  of  GPO's  Printing  Procure- 
ment Program,  as  required  by  law,  to 
fulfill  its  printing  needs. 


A  review  of  DoD  printing  facili- 
ties in  the  Southern  Area,  conducted 
by  GPO  Regional  Printing  Procure- 
ment Office  personnel  in  1992,  deter- 
mined that  the  vast  majority  of  print- 
ing currently  being  performed  by  DoD 
printing  plants  nationwide  could  be 
procured  by  GPO  from  private  sector 
printers  at  a  savings  of  approximately 
50  percent,  yielding  a  potential  sav- 
ings to  DoD  of  over  $  1 00  million  an- 
nually, and  as  much  as  $500  million 
over  the  next  5  years. 

The  results  of  this  study  were  dis- 
closed at  a  hearing  on  the  DoD  printing 
consolidation  conducted  by  the  JCP  on 
August  4,  1992.  The  study  results  were 
also  conveyed  by  GPO  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 
GPO  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
JCP  to  identify  additior\al  opportunities 
for  savings  in  DoD  printing. 

GPO  Metric  Program 

During  1992,  GPO  cooperated 
with  the  Government-wide  effort  to 
convert  to  the  metric  system  of  mea- 
surement, in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12770. 

A  survey  of  Federal  agencies  was 
conducted  to  determine  the  level  of 
preparedness  for  using  metric  sizes  in 
printing  and  publishing.  In  addition, 
GPO  informed  its  printing  contractors 
of  the  pending  transition  to  metric. 
The  results  of  this  process  indicate  the 
need  to  conduct  a  phased  transition  to 
metric  in  Government  printing  in 
order  to  avoid  imposing  substantial 
economic  harm  on  contractors. 

Internally,  metric  training  classes 
and  events  such  as  Metric  Week 
helped  familiarize  GPO's  workforce 
with  the  metric  system.  A  GPO 
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directive  announced  that,  beginning 
October  1,  1992,  all  GPO  organiza- 
tions will  use  metric,  or  dual 
metric/inch-pound,  dimensions  in  all 
written  communications  whenever 
forms  of  measurement  are  referenced. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
is  coordinating  the  Government-wide 
conversion  to  metric,  invited  GPO  to 
join  representatives  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  a  press  briefing 
stressing  successful  efforts  in  the  met- 
ric transition. 

SIGCAT  CD-ROM  AwanJ 

In  1992,  GPO  was  honored  with 
the  third  annual  CD-ROM  award  at 
a  presentation  held  during  Fed  Micro 
'92,  the  Federal  Office  Systems  Mi- 
crocomputer Conference  and  Exposi- 
tion. The  award  is  presented  each 
year  to  the  Federal  agency  making  the 
most  significant  contribution  to  the 
dissemination  of  Government  infor- 
mation using  CD-ROM  technology. 
The  annual  recipient  is  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  agency  members  of 
the  largest  CD-ROM  user  group  in 
the  Nation,  the  Special  Interest 
Group  on  CD-ROM  Applications 
and  Technology  (SIGCAT). 

GPO  earned  the  1992  award  for 
its  "successful  efforts  in  promoting 
the  use  of  CD-ROM  technology." 
The  criteria  for  winning  the  award 
include  saving  taxpayer  dollars,  con- 
tributing to  the  public  good,  produc- 
ing affordable  CD-ROM  products, 
and  providing  a  friendly  user  inter- 
face. In  presenting  the  award, 
SIGCAT  highlighted  the  work  GPO 
performed  in  providing  CD-ROM 
products  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  and  the  GSA. 


Typography  and  Design  Support 
for  Federal  Agencies 

The  Typography  and  Design  Divi- 
sion continued  to  modernize  its  com- 
puterized capabilities  in  1 992,  adding 
three  new  computer  design  worksta- 
tions to  its  current  network.  The 
Division  is  an  active  participant  in 
new  high-tech  design  and  illustrative 
applications  with  this  technology. 

During  the  year,  the  Division  was 
given  responsibility  for  the  design  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation's 
FAA  Aviation  News,  a  bimonthly  four- 
color  magazine  previously  produced  by 
a  private  sector  design  firm.  T^e  Cen- 
ter for  Naval  History's  826-page  publi- 
cation. Naval  War  of  1812,  was  pro- 
duced from  word  processing  diskettes 
submitted  by  the  Center. 

Computer-assisted  design  tech- 
niques were  also  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  publications,  including  Our  Na- 
tion's Hi^ways  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  a  series  of  booklets, 
brochures,  posters,  and  information 
packages  on  a  variety  of  medical  sub- 
jects for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  and  a  complete 
redesign  of  two  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  refugee  travel  doc- 
uments. In  addition,  a  paper  sample 
book  was  created  for  instructional  use 
by  GPO's  Institute  for  Federal  Printing 
and  Publishing. 

GAO  Review  of  the  Federal 
Register 

In  1992,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information,  Justice,  and 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  GAO  reviewed  the  use 
of  electronic  information  technology  in 
the  production  of  the  Federal  Register. 
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The  resulting  GAO  report,  Federal 
Register   Better  Electrtmk  Techr\ology 
Pianning  Could  Improve  Production  and 
Dissemination  (November  1992), 
pointed  out  the  need  for  increased  ef- 
forts to  obtain  input  for  Register 
preparation  via  electronic  means, 
rather  than  on  paper,  to  achieve  pro- 
duction savings.  The  report  also  dis- 
cussed the  need  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties for  the  dissemination  of  Register 
data  in  electronic  format. 

GPO  generally  concurred  with  the 
report's  findings,  citing  the  various 
methods  that  have  been  implemented 
over  the  past  decade  to  capture  Regis- 
ter input  in  electronic  format.  The 
single  greatest  obstacle  to  that  effort 
has  been  the  general  absence  of  stan- 
dardization of  hardware,  software,  and 
document  preparation  procedures 
throughout  submitting  agencies. 
However,  these  technologies  are  now 
beginning  to  be  standardized  in  Fed- 
eral agencies,  which  should  expand 
the  opportunities  for  achieving 
greater  savings.  GPO  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Register,  which 
by  law  oversees  the  compilation  of 
the  Register,  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

Late  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register  relocated  to 
new  space  directly  across  H  Street 
from  GPO's  Central  Office  plant.  The 
move  created  the  opportunity  to  in- 
stall a  laser  link  between  the  two  oper- 
ations for  the  transmission  of  Register 
production  data. 


Institute  for  Federal  Printing  and 
Publishing 

GPO's  Institute  for  Federal  Print- 
ing and  Publishmg  coordinates  the  de- 
velopment and  delivery  of  educational 
courses  for  GPO's  customer  agencies. 
The  22  seminars  held  during  1992 
were  attended  by  a  total  of  751  indi- 
viduals, representing  more  than  50 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Total  revenue  generated  by  these 
classes  was  over  $1 10,000  compared 
with  $93,500  the  previous  year. 

Five  sessions  of  the  new  class, 
"CD-ROM  Publication,"  were  at- 
tended by  a  total  of  186  personnel. 
Three  CD-ROM  experts  from  other 
Federal  agencies  joined  GPO  employ- 
ees as  instructors  for  this  class.  The  In- 
stitute also  sponsored  a  CD-ROM 
demonstration  at  the  annual  SIGCAT 
confetence.  "Proofs  and  Press  Sheet 
Inspections"  had  137  attendees  at  four 
sessions.  Three  sessions  of  each  of  the 
following  new  classes  were  also  pre- 
sented: "Introduction  to  Printing 
Processes  and  Terminology"  ( 100 
attendees);  "Marginally  Punched  Con- 
tinuous Forms"  (88  attendees);  and 
"HowTo  Fill  Out  SF-1  and  Get  the 
Products  You  Need"  (66  attendees). 
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GPO  is  the  largest  single  consumer 
in  the  Government  of  printing 
and  writing  papers,  purchasing  or  con- 
tracting for  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 37,377  metric  tons  (41,200 
short  tons)  of  paper  for  in-plant  pro- 
duction and  sales  to  Federal  agencies 
in  1992,  compared  with  39,645  metric 
tons  (43,710  short  tons)  in  1991.  For 
1992,  the  total  value  of  GPO's  pro- 
curement activities  for  paper  and 
paper  products  was  $34. 2  million 
compared  with  $42.3  million  the 
previous  year. 

GPO  buys  paper  by  the  pound  and 
by  the  sheet.  Papet  purchased  by  the 
pound  totaled  19,822  metric  tons 
(21,850  short  tons)  in  1992,  compared 
with  19,868  metric  tons  (21,900  short 
tons)  in  1991.  Paper  purchased  by  the 
sheet — primarily  copier  paper — to- 
taled 2  billion  sheets  compared  with 
1.8  billion  the  previous  year.  GPO 
also  purchased  92.9  million  envelopes 
in  1992,  compared  with  102.2  million 
in  1991,  and  2  million  cartons  and 
other  containers  compared  with  1 .2 
million  the  previous  year. 

The  monthly  average  inventory 
of  paper  in  1992  was  9,616  metric 
tons  ( 10,600  short  tons),  with  a  high 
of  1 1 , 1 59  metric  tons  ( 1 2,300  short 
tons)  in  November  1991  and  a  low  of 
7,938  metric  tons  (8,750  short  tons) 
in  August  1992.  On  Septembet  30, 
there  were  8,437  metric  tons  (9,300 
short  tons)  of  paper  in  inventory. 

GPO  disposes  of  paper  waste  and 
spoilage  by  selling  it  to  contractors  for 
recycling.  During  1992,  income  to 
GPO  from  surplus  sales  included 
$218,700  for  8,482  metric  tons  (9,350 
short  tons)  of  wastepaper. 


Recycled  Paper 

In  1992,  GFO  continued  to  operate 
under  the  Guidelines  /or  t/ie  Federal  Pro- 
curement  of  Paper  and  Paper  Products 
Containing  Recovered  Maierials 
issued  by  the  EPA  pursuant  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended.  The  EPA 
guidelines  establish  minimum  content 
standards  for  recovered  materials  in 
most  grades  of  paper  used  in  Govern- 
ment printing. 

Virtually  all  congressional  and 
agency  printing  performed  in-plant  by 
GPO  in  1992  was  produced  on  recy- 
cled paper,  including  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  the  Federal  Register, 
which  are  printed  on  recycled 
newsprint.  During  the  year,  a  recycled 
newsprint  contract  was  awarded  for 
4,491  metric  tons  (9.9  million 
pounds),  at  a  value  of  $2.6  million. 
This  papet  has  a  100-petcent  post- 
consumer  waste  content.  The  recy- 
cled newsprint  went  into  ptoduction 
use  in  January  1992. 

In  addition,  GPO  found  that  the 
availability  of  recycled  coated  papers 
increased  significantly  during  the  year 
where  they  were  virtually  nonexistent 
a  yeat  ago.  Other  recycled  papers  were 
also  widely  required  in  printing  pto- 
cured  from  private  sector  printers  in 
1992,  and  represented  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  blank  paper  sold  to  Fedetal 
agencies  by  GPC. 

GPO  conducted  five  mill  inspec- 
tions of  paper  suppliers  during  1992  to 
ascertain  that  the  mills  were  in  com- 
pliance with  the  EPA's  guidelines, 
since  there  are  no  laboratory  tests  to 
assay  recycled  content. 

In  June  1992,  GPO  participated  in 
the  "Buy  Recycled  Products  Trade 
Fair,"  sponsored  by  the  EPA,  as  one  of 
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182  exhibits  staffed  by  various  repre- 
sentatives of  Government,  business, 
and  industry  to  proinote  the  use  of 
recycled  paper. 

Alkaline  Paper 

GPO  continued  to  emphasize  the 
use  of  alkaline  paper  in  1992  to  ensure 
the  longevity  of  Government  publica- 
tions with  enduring  research  and  edu- 
cational value.  For  the  four  quarterly 
contract  periods  between  November 
1,  1991,  and  October  31,  1992, 
89  percent  of  the  paper  purchased  by 
the  pound  on  quarterly  term  contracts 
was  alkaline.  This  alkaline  rate  was  21 
percent  higher  than  the  rates  experi- 
enced in  the  previous  four  quarterly 
contract  periods. 

Printing  Inks 

In  1992,  GPO  used  approximately 
36.3  metric  tons  (40  short  tons)  of 
news  ink  to  print  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  Federal  Register,  an- 
other 36.3  metric  tons  of  heat-set 
inks,  and  27.2  metric  tons  (30  short 
tons)  of  sheetfed  inks.  GPO's  printing 
contractors  used  an  estimated  1,152 
metric  tons  (1,270  short  tons)  of  vari- 
ous inks  on  work  procured  by  GPO. 

GPO  manufactured  53.2  metric 
tons  (58.7  short  tons)  ot  inks  in  1992 
for  use  in  printing  at  the  Central  Of- 
fice plant  and  for  use  by  other  print- 
ing entities,  such  as  the  Senate  Ser- 
vice Department,  compared  with  42.2 
metric  tons  (46.5  short  tons)  during 
1991.  An  additional  47.9  metric  tons 
(52.8  short  tons)  of  inks  were  pur- 
chased for  GPO  use  during  the  year, 
compared  with  49  metric  tons  (54 
short  tons)  in  1991. 


There  was  increased  interest  in 
1992  in  the  use  of  vegetable  oils  as  a 
substitute  for  petroleum-based 
vehicles  for  printing  inks.  Currently, 
vegetable  oil  is  in  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  inks  used  by  GPO  for  in-plant  pro- 
duction. This  includes  linseed  oil 
which  is  in  the  varnish  of  many  inks. 
Soy-based  oil  is  incorporated  into 
about  5  percent  of  the  inks  used  by 
GPO,  generally  in  colored  inks. 

There  is  no  vegetable  oil  in  the 
inks  currently  used  in  the  production 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
Federal  Register,  because  of  the  cost 
and  difficulties  experienced  in  using 
vegetable  oil  inks  with  the  aging  web 
letterpresses  that  print  these  prod- 
ucts. However,  vegetable  oil  inks  can 
be  used  with  the  new  offset  presses 
being  acquired  to  produce  the  Record 
and  Register. 

GPO  currently  has  15  term  con- 
tracts in  place  requiring  the  use  of 
vegetable  oil  inks.  Additionally,  a  re- 
cent survey  of  the  top  five  contractors 
on  GPO's  two  most  used  multiple- 
award  general-use  contracts  revealed 
that  they  are  capable  of  using  veg- 
etable oil  inks  at  no  additional  charge 
and  that  many  are  currently  using 
such  inks.  The  requirement  to  use 
vegetable  oil  inks  appears  to  add  little, 
if  any,  additional  cost  to  a  contract  be- 
cause the  cost  of  ink  is  typically  a 
small  portion  of  the  overall  job  cost. 

With  the  JCP  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, GPO  reviewed  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  1992  to  require  the  u.se  of  soy- 
based  inks  in  Government  printing. 
Similar  legislation  addressing  the  use 
of  vegetable  oil  inks  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  during  the  1st  Session  of 
the  103d  Congress. 
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GPO's  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments provides  public  access  to 
Government  information  through  the 
sale  of  publications,  the  compilation 
of  catalogs  and  indexes,  the  distribu- 
tion of  publications  to  depository  and 
international  exchange  libraries,  the 
distribution  of  publications  as  required 
by  law,  and  the  distribution  of  publica- 
tions fot  other  Federal  agencies  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Funding  for  Superintendent  of 
Documents  operations  in  1992  in- 
cluded $79.9  million  in  revenues 
from  sales  of  publications,  $29  mil- 
lion made  available  by  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  Appropriation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  and 
$5.9  million  in  reimbursements  from 
Federal  agencies. 

Employing  approximately  900  per- 
sonnel by  the  end  of  the  year,  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  operations 
distributed  a  total  of  125.5  million 
copies  of  Government  publications  in 
1992,  compared  with  1 10.7  million 
copies  the  previous  year. 

Sales  Program 

The  Sales  Program,  which  is  self- 
funded,  operates  primarily  by  tele- 
phone, fax,  and  mail  order,  although 
publications  are  also  sold  through  the 
Retail  Sales  Outlet  at  GPO's  warehouse 
in  Laurel,  MD;  the  Congressional  Sales 
Office  at  GPO's  Central  Office  in 
Washington,  DC;  the  Public  Docu- 
ments Distribution  Center  in  Pueblo, 
CO;  through  a  network  of  23  GPO 
bookstores  nationwide;  and  by  13  con- 
signed agents  in  other  Federal  agencies. 

Significant  Sales  Publications 

In  1992,  the  sales  inventory  con- 
tained more  than  12,000  titles.  In 


terms  of  revenue,  the  best  selling  pub- 
lications for  the  year  included  the 
199i  StatistJcai  Abstract,  the  1991  Cu- 
mulated Index  Medicus.  the  1991-/ 992 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  the 
1991/92  US.  Government  Manual,  the 
1992  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook,  and  the 
Budget  of  the  US.  Government  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1993.  Sales  of  1 19,500  copies 
of  these  publications  generated  more 
than  $4  million  in  revenue.  Other 
popular  titles  included  the  1992  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  the  Dic- 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  and  the 
National  ZIP  Code  Directory.  These 
three  publications  alone  sold  more 
than  42,500  copies. 

Subscription  bestsellers  in  terms 
of  revenue  were  the  Federal  Register, 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  the 
1992  Code  of  Federal  Regulations , 
and  the  Official  Gazette  of  Patents, 
which  generated  over  $174  million 
in  revenues.  The  Federal  Register, 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  Harmo- 
nised Tariff  Schedule  Annotated,  In- 
terrmtional  Classification  of  Diseases 
(9th  ed.),  and  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  were  bestsellers  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions, accounting  fot  more  than 
105.000  paid  subscriptions. 

As  required  to  be  reported  by 
Title  44,  U.S.C,  revenue  from  sales  of 
Congressional  Record  subscriptions,  in- 
dividual copies,  and  bound  sets  in  all 
formats  was  approximately  $743,000 
in  1992.  Revenue  from  sales  of  the 
Congressional  Directory  was  approxi- 
mately $94,000.  All  money  collected 
from  sales  of  these  publications  was 
deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Financial  Performance 

The  Sales  Program  generated  rev- 
enues of  $79.9  million  at  a  cost  of 
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$79.4  million  in  1992,  resulting  in  net 
income  of  $537,000.  Bookstore  rev- 
enues increased  by  8  percent  to  their 
highest  level  ever,  over  $14.2  million. 

Order  Activity 

The  Sales  Program  processed  over 
1.2  million  orders  in  1992.  Of  these, 
appro,\imately  65  percent  were  from 
the  business  community.  The  remain- 
der were  from  private  mdividuals 
(22  percent)  and  various  government 
and  academic  institutions  (13  per- 
cent). Of  ail  1992  orders,  72  percent 
were  for  single-copy  publications  and 
28  percent  were  for  subscription  ser- 
vices. Mail,  fax,  and  telephone  orders 
made  up  approximately  85  percent  of 
all  orders.  The  remainmg  15  percent 
were  walk-in  purchases  at  the  book- 
stores, the  Congressional  Sales  Office, 
and  the  Retail  Sales  Outlet. 

The  total  number  of  copies  sold 
by  the  Sales  Program  increased  from 
26.4  million  in  1991  to  27.3  million 
in  1992. 


Federal  Bulletin  Board 
Inaugurated 

In  September  1992,  GPO  initiated 
the  Federal  Bulletin  Board  (FBB),  an 
electronic  bulletin  board  service.  The 
FBB  enables  immediate  self-service 
public  access  to  Federal  information  in 
on-line  format  at  reasonable  rates.  It 
permits  users  to  identify,  select,  and 
transfer  electronic  files  to  their  own 
personal  computers  quickly  and  easily, 
thereby  offering  Federal  publishing 
agencies  the  opportunity  to  expand 
the  dissemination  of  their  publications 
in  on-line  format. 

The  FBB  began  service  with  a  ros- 
ter of  approximately  600  files  repre- 
senting the  electronic  information 
products  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  State  Department,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Since  then,  several  other  agen- 
cies have  expressed  interest  in  adding 
their  products  to  the  FBB. 
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Sales  of  Electronic  Products 

The  number  of  electronic  products 
available  through  the  Sales  Program 
increased  in  1992.  During  the  year,  15 
new  CD-ROM's  and  personal  com- 
puter diskettes  became  available, 
bringing  the  number  of  CD-ROM  and 
diskette  products  made  available 
through  the  Sales  Program  to  236.  To 
promote  these  electronic  products,  an 
Electronic  Products  Priority  An- 
nouncement list  was  established.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  list  contained 
over  600  addresses. 

Progress  was  also  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  return-fax  capability  to 
disseminate  small  publications  elec- 
tronically. Appropriate  for  2-  or  3- 
page  documents,  the  Documents  Ex- 
press service,  when  it  is  implemented, 
will  allow  a  customer  with  a  touch- 
tone  telephone,  credit  card,  and  fax 
machine  to  dial  in  an  order  and  have 
the  publication  delivered  by  return  fax 
within  minutes. 

Bookstore  Activity 

There  was  an  increase  in  book- 
store activity  during  1992.  The  num- 
ber of  customers  served  rose  by  4  per- 
cent over  1991,  to  334,000,  with  16  of 
the  23  stores  reporting  an  increase  in 
customers  served.  Eighteen  of  the 
nineteen  bookstores  outside  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  experienced  in- 
creased sales. 

Four  bookstores — in  Chicago, 
Jacksonville,  Pueblo,  and  Atlanta — 
were  relocated  during  the  year.  In 
each  case,  the  new  store  is  located  on 
the  ground  floor  in  a  commercial  dis- 
trict where  it  is  more  accessible  to  the 
public. 

Four  other  bookstores — in  Colum- 
bus, Dallas,  Portland,  and  Seattle — 
were  provided  with  dial-up  access  to 


OPO's  mainframe  computer  in  1992. 
These  stores  now  have  immediate  on- 
line access  to  the  Publication  Refer- 
ence File  and  other  data  bases,  en- 
abling the  review  of  stock  status, 
deposit  account  balances,  and  other 
sales  information. 

Sales  Program  Enhancements 

In  April  1992,  a  new  express  ser- 
vice was  made  available  to  telephone 
customers  requesting  overnight  service. 
Customers  asking  for  this  service  are 
charged  an  additional  handling  charge 
plus  special  postage.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, approximately  3,700  customers 
have  requested  overnight  delivery. 

During  the  year,  the  Sales  Program 
established  "Fill  and  Bill"  processing 
to  expedite  the  fulfillment  of  orders  by 
large  volume  buyers.  In  August,  the 
first  four  orders  were  received  from 
account  holders,  with  a  combined 
value  of  over  $14,000.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  five  accounts  had  been 
established. 

Pilot  Program  for  Selling  Surplus 
Documents 

The  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments conducted  a  pilot  program  in 
1992  to  sell  Government  publica- 
tions deemed  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Sales  Program.  Approximately 
66,300  copies  of  over  70  titles  were 
offered  for  sale  in  four  bids  over  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months.  More  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  copies  made  available 
were  disposed  of  by  sale  to  the  public 
at  economical  prices  instead  of  being 
sold  for  scrap.  In  addition,  revenues 
were  returned  to  the  Government  in 
excess  of  the  scrap  value  that  other- 
wise would  hsve  been  earned.  With 
the  authorization  of  the  JCP,  the 
pilot  program  was  extended  for  an 
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additional  6  months,  with  provisions 
made  for  additional  marketing  promo- 
tions to  advertise  the  program. 

Marketing  Activities 

Efforts  to  promote  products  in  the 
Sales  Program  through  direct  mail 
marketing  continued  during  1992. 
More  than  30  separate  promotions, 
both  self-mailers  and  envelope  mail- 
ings, were  mailed  to  660,000  targeted 
prospects.  In  addition,  190  Priority 
Announcements  were  sent  to  150,000 
customers  who  requested  notification 
of  the  availability  of  new  or  updated 
publications  for  sale  in  their  areas  of 
interest. 

Other  Marketing  efforts  involved 
the  mailing  of  1 28,000  copies  of  U.S. 
Government  Books  for  Business  Profes- 
sionals, a  24-page  catalog  listing  the 
most  popular  business-oriented  titles 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  to  previous  buyers  of  busi- 
ness titles.  This  catalog  was  also  pro- 
moted to  business  professionals  through 
trade  and  professional  associations  and 
newsletters,  libraries,  government  of- 
fices that  deal  with  the  business  com- 
munity, and  business  periodicals. 

Marketing  completed  the  conver- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Government  Books 
catalog  to  computerized  layout  and  de- 
sign in  1992.  The  conversion  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  time  needed  to 
prepare  each  issue  while  producing  a 
more  attractive  and  contemporary 
look  for  the  catalog.  A  total  of 
200,000  copies  of  the  catalog  were 
produced  in  1992.  In  addition.  Mar- 
keting's Product  Publicity  Release 
Program,  which  disseminates  infor- 
mation about  new  publications  to 
trade  and  professional  magazines, 
journals,  and  newspapers,  issued  140 
releases  in  1992. 


Depository  Library 
Program 

The  Depository  Library  Program 
distributes  Government  publications 
to  Federal  depositories  in  approxi- 
mately 1,400  public,  academic,  law, 
and  Federal  agency  libraries  nation- 
wide. The  Program  ensures  that  all 
members  of  the  public  have  access 
to  information  produced  by  the 
Government. 

Libraries  are  designated  as  deposi- 
tories for  Government  publications  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  by 
law.  GPO  sends  these  libraries  copies 
of  Government  publicatior\s  that  are 
not  of  a  purely  administrative  nature, 
cooperatively  sponsored,  or  classified 
for  reasons  of  national  security. 

Nine  libraries  were  added  to  the 
Program  in  1992  while  four  relin- 
quished their  depository  status. 

The  publications  printed  for 
depository  libraries  are  funded  by  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  are  distributed  without  charge  to 
the  libraries.  In  return,  the  libraries 
are  required  to  make  the  publications 
available  for  the  free  use  of  the 
public. 

Fifty-three  regional  depository 
libraries  receive  every  publication 
distributed  and  provide  inter-library 
loan  and  other  services  to  other  de- 
positories in  their  regions.  The  re- 
maining selective  depositories  tailor 
their  Government  publication  acqui- 
sitions to  local  needs,  choosing  from 
over  7,000  organizational  and  series 
categories. 

Over  167,000  persons  utilize 
Federal  depository  library  collections 
nationwide  each  week. 
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Dutribution  to  Depository 
Libraries 

During  1992,  GPO  distributed 
29.7  million  copies  of  70,700  publica- 
tions to  depository  libraries.  The 
number  of  titles  distributed  by  GTO 
increased  by  approximately  25  per- 
cent over  1991,  while  the  numbetof 
copies  increased  by  12.5  percent.  In- 
cluding distributions  to  depository  li- 
braries performed  on  behalf  of  GPO 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  a  total  of 
34-5  million  copies  of  approximately 
90,000  titles  were  distributed  to 
depository  libraries  during  1992. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the 
copies  distributed  by  GPO  were  in 
microfiche  format  while  29  percent 
were  distributed  in  paper  format.  Less 
than  1  percent  were  in  electronic  for- 
mat. However,  GPO  continued  to  in- 
crease the  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment publications  in  electronic 
formats  to  depository  libraries  in 
1992.  During  the  year,  95,400  copies 


of  180  titles  were  distributed  elec- 
tronically. 

Distribution  of  microfiche  also  in- 
creased in  1992,  with  more  than 
2 1  million  copies  of  5 1 ,200  titles  dis- 
tributed, compared  with  1 7  million 
copies  of  about  35,300  titles  in  1991. 
The  bulk  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
the  elimination  of  the  microfiche 
conversion  backlog. 

Distribution  Efficiencies 

This  year  marked  the  first  full 
year  of  usage  of  the  Mail  Manifest 
System  in  the  Depository  Library 
Program.  The  system  allows  the  de- 
termination of  the  least  expensive 
carrier  for  depository  shipments.  An- 
nual postage  savings  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  system  are  estimated  at 
$470,000. 

A  new  padlocker  carton  sealer 
was  purchased  and  installed,  replac- 
ing a  unit  nearly  20  years  old.  The  re- 
placement reduced  downtime  on  the 
distfibution  line  and  improved  the 
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throughput  of  materials  being 
distributed. 

Measured  by  the  number  of 
claims  as  a  percentage  of  the  number 
of  copies  distributed,  the  distribution 
accuracy  rate  of  the  Depository  Li- 
brary Program  was  over  99  percent 
during  1992. 

Federal  Depository  Conference 

The  first  annual  Federal  Deposi- 
tory Conference,  with  the  theme 
"Public  Service  in  the  1990's,"  was 
held  in  April  1992  in  Washington, 
DC.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
nearly  400  depository  librarians  from 
across  the  Nation,  and  encompa,ssed 
many  of  the  continuing  education 
functions  formerly  associated  with 
meetings  of  the  Depository  Library 
Council  to  the  Public  Printer. 

Plans  were  presented  for  incorpo- 
rating new  electronic  technologies 
into  GPO  operations  and  the  Deposi- 
tory Library  Program.  Guest  speakers 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  the  depos- 
itory community,  and  academia  spoke 
ot  different  aspects  of  providing  depos- 
itor>'  library'  ser\'ice  to  the  public. 

Interagency  Depository  Seminar 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
GPO  coordinated  the  Interagency 
Depository  Seminar.  The  seminar 
familiarized  70  new  documents  librar- 
ians with  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
Government's  major  publishers  and 
distributors,  including  the  Library'  of 
Congress,  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office,  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Register,  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Copyright  Office, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Depository  Library  Inspections 

Under  Title  44,  GPO  inspects  the 
Government  documents  collections 
of  depository  libraries  to  ensure  that 
standards  of  accessibility,  mainte- 
nance, and  publications  retention  are 
upheld.  In  1992,  205  depository 
libraries  were  inspected,  a  27-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  The 
increase  was  a  direct  result  of  hiring 
and  training  two  additional  library  in- 
spectors, bringing  the  total  number  of 
inspectors  up  to  four.  Of  the  libraries 
inspected,  five  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  ten  were  removed  from  pro- 
bationary status. 

Electronic  Pilot  Project 
Evaluations 

Efforts  continued  in  1992  to  com- 
plete the  final  reports  of  the  five  de- 
pository library  electronic  pilot  pro- 
jects, the  first  of  which  was  initiated 
in  1988.  Staff  resources  devoted  to  the 
evaluations  were  augmented  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, resulting  in  the  completion  of 
the  final  report  for  the  Congressiona/ 
Record  CD-ROM  project.  The  four  re- 
maining reports  are  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  June  1993. 

GPO  WINDO  and  Electronic 
Gateway  Legislation 

In  July  1 992,  GPO  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  support  of  S.  281 3,  the 
GPO  Gateway  to  Government  Act  of 
1992,  and  H.R.  2772.  the  GPO  Wide 
Information  Network  for  Data  Online 
(WINDO)  Act  of  1992. 

This  legislation  proposed  to  estab- 
lish in  GPO  a  central  point  of  on-line 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
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data  bases  containing  public  informa- 
tion. GFO  would  either  house  the  in- 
formation for  direct  access  by  the  pub- 
lic or  provide  an  electronic  gateway  to 
the  information  held  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, providing  users  with  a  system  of 
"one-stop  shopping"  to  Federal  data 
bases.  Access  to  the  system  would  be 
provided  free  to  depository  library 
users.  Following  the  hearing,  modified 
legislation  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  was  not  brought  up  in 
the  Senate.  Similar  legislation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  introduced  during  the  1st 
Session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Cataloging  and  Indexing 
Program 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
indexes  and  classifies  Government 
publications  and  prepares  the  MunMy 
Catalog  of  U  S .  Goi'emment  Publica- 
tions, which  contains  complete  and  au- 
thoritative descriptions  of  Govern- 
ment publications. 

GPO  received  approximately 
88,900  publications  for  classification  in 
1992,  compared  with  91,000  in  1991. 
Of  those  publications  received,  approxi- 
mately 30,300  were  identified  as  dupli- 
cates and  removed  from  processing. 
Over  58,600  were  assigned  classifica- 
tion numbers. 

During  the  year,  nearly  5 1 ,800 
items  were  cataloged  compared  with 
29,400  items  in  1991.  However,  over 
50,600  new  publications  were  received 
for  cataloging  in  1992,  compared  with 
approximately  26,600  new  publications 
the  previous  year,  increasing  the  back- 
log of  publications  awaiting  cataloging 
to  approximately  19,700  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  large  number  of  receipts 
in  1 992  resulted  from  the  prcKessing  of 


the  microfiche  conversion  backlog. 

Several  strategies  were  implemented 
to  reduce  the  cataloging  backlog: 

•  priority  cataloging  was  ac- 
corded to  publications  received  during 
1992  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  time- 
liness of  bibliographic  control; 

•  additional  titles  were  chosen  to 
receive  abridged  cataloging,  including 
low  priority  material  such  as  ERIC  mi- 
crofiche. Department  of  Defense  tech- 
nical manuals,  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  technical  reports;  and 

•  labor-intensive  subject  and 
name  authority  work  was  confined  to 
certain  congressional  publications, 
public  laws,  and  maps. 

Additionally,  a  cataloging  service 
contract  for  two  select  groups  of  1 ,000 
titles  was  initiated.  This  contract  will 
allow  GPO  to  gain  contracting  expe- 
rience, test  an  enhanced  quality  con- 
trol and  sampling  plan,  and  establish 
a  foundation  for  a  proposed  large- 
scale  contract  effort  intended  to  elim- 
inate the  cataloging  backlog  by  the 
end  of  1994. 

Statutory  and  Agency 
Distribution  Programs 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
distributes  publications  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  designated  recipients,  and 
provides  distribution  services  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  for  Federal  agencies. 

In  1992,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  received  4.3  million 
copies  of  publications  which  were  dis- 
tributed free  in  accordance  with  statu- 
tory requirements,  compared  with 
4.7  million  copies  received  and  dis- 
tributed in  1991.  Approximately 
62  million  copies  of  publications  were 
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received  and  mailed  on  behalf  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  1992,  compared 
with  39.7  million  copies  in  1991. 

Consumer  Information  Center 

GPO's  largest  reimbursable  opera- 
tion is  the  Consumer  Information 
Center  (CIC),  located  at  the  Public 
rXicuments  Distribution  Center  in 
Pueblo,  CO.  In  1992,  23.8  million  f^ee 
and  paid  consumer  publications  were 
distributed  on  behalf  of  the  GSA 
through  the  CIC,  compared  with  21.5 
million  publications  the  previous  year 

Distribution  to  International 
Exchange  Libraries 

Under  international  treaty,  the 
International  Exchange  Program  pro- 
vides tor  the  distribution  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment publications  to  foreign  li- 
braries in  exchange  for  publications 
produced  by  their  governments, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress  ad- 
ministers the  Program  and  the  Super- 
intendent ot  Documents  distributes 
the  publications. 

Approximately  1.4  million  copies 
of  U.S.  Government  publications 
were  distributed  to  66  nations  in 
1992. Virtually  all  of  the  copies  'vere 
in  microfiche,  again  reflecting  the 
processing  of  the  microfiche  backlog. 
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GPO's  primary  services — in-plant 
printing,  printing  procurement, 
and  publications  distribution — are 
supported  hy  several  organizations 
which  administer  GPO's  facilities,  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  employee  pro- 
grams, information  systems,  and 
financial  resources. 

Facilities 

During  1992,  GPO  completed  sev- 
eral projects  at  the  Central  Office 
plant  which  eliminated  environmen- 
tal hazards  and  improved  hazardous 
waste  management.  These  included 
the  replacement  of  all  remaining 
PCB-filled  transformers  and  associated 
high  voltage  electrical  equipment. 
The  new  PCB-free  units  are  in  service 
and  the  contaminated  units  have  been 
properly  disposed  of,  marking  the  end 
of  a  $3  million  project  which  took  2 
years  to  complete.  Additionally,  all 
underground  storage  tanks  have  been 
replaced,  legally  abandoned,  or  re- 
moved in  compliance  with  EPA 
regulations. 

Central  Office  space  was  modified 
during  1992  to  include  a  specimen 
collection  room  in  support  of  GPO's 
Drug-Free  Workplace  Program.  Also 
constructed  was  a  computer  room  for 
the  Electronic  Photocomposition 
Division's  VAX  computers. 

Maintenance  and  upgrading  of 
Central  Office  utilities  included  the 
installation  of  an  industrial  air  system 
for  the  Building  4  paper  warehouse, 
the  replacement  of  the  waste  and  vent 
pipes  in  an  elevator  shaft,  the  installa- 
tion of  an  8-ton  air  conditioning  unit 
in  Building  1 ,  and  the  provision  of 
electrical  power  to  the  newly  con- 
structed VAX  computer  room  and  the 
new  six-color  press  in  the  Passport 


Section.  Assistance  was  also  provided 
to  AT&T  during  the  installation  of 
the  telephone  system. 

GPO  continued  efforts  to  improve 
the  utilization  of  Central  Office  space 
during  1992  by  consolidating  activi- 
ties performed  elsewhere.  The  transfer 
of  the  RRC  printing  operation  to  the 
Central  Office  plant  necessitated  the 
removal  and  remstallation  of  various 
pieces  of  printing  equipment.  Plans  for 
consolidating  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments operations  in  the  Central 
Office  plant  were  also  developed. 
These  operations,  as  well  as  some  op- 
erations of  the  Office  of  Information 
Resources  Management,  will  be  relo- 
cated from  commercial  space  in 
Union  Center  Plaza  in  1994,  when 
the  current  lease  expires. 

During  1992,  several  relocations  of 
regional  facilities  were  completed. 
The  Chicago,  Pueblo,  Jacksonville, 
and  Atlanta  bookstores  were  relo- 
cated, as  well  as  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Printing  and  Procurement  Office.  The 
relocations  were  accompanied  by  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  new  furni- 
ture and  bookshelves.  In  additii.n,  the 
Columbus  bookstore  was  renovated. 

Materials  and  Supplies 
Management 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  man- 
agement of  materials  and  supplies  were 
instituted  during  1992,  resulting  from 
enhancements  to  the  automated  Mate- 
rials Management  Procurement  and 
Control  System  (MMPCS). 

Inventory  management  was  im- 
proved through  the  implementation  of 
an  automated  inventory  tracking 
system,  which  uses  hand-held  termi- 
nals on  the  warehouse  floor  to  capture 
physical  inventory  data.  The  majority 
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of  manually  prepared  paper  diKumenrs 
related  to  inventory-taking  have  been 
eliminated.  No  additional  data  entry  is 
required  unless  the  system  detects  a 
discrepancy  requiring  human  interven- 
tion. The  system  generates  daily  and 
monthly  inventi>ry  status  reports  along 
with  a  complete  audit  trail. 

The  MMPCS  was  further  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  a  new  re- 
porting capability,  the  Capitalized 
Tracking  Report,  which  provides  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  expendi- 
tures over  $20,000.  The  progress  of 
high-dollar-value  contracts  through 
the  procurement  priKess  is  now  read- 
ily available. 

A  new  automated  function  now 
notifies  the  warehouse  when  paper 
stiKk  has  been  rejected.  This  allows 
the  warehouse  to  immediately  identify 
the  defective  stock  and  prevents  its 
delivery  to  the  pressroom.  The  manual 
card  tile  maintained  by  the  Paper  and 
Specialized  Prix:urement  and  Sales 
Division  also  was  integrated  into  the 
MMPCS,  enabling  automatic  genera- 
tion of  the  Quarterly  Paper  and 
Semiannual  Envelope  Term  Contract 
Summary  Reports. 

The  total  value  of  1992  prcxrure- 
ment  activities,  other  than  for  printing, 
amounted  to  $83.4  million,  compared 
with  $89.5  million  in  1991.  Of  this, 
$34. 2  million  was  tor  paper,  envelopes, 
and  cartiins;  $34.9  million  was  for 
services,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  travel;  $12.2  million  was 
tor  materials  and  supplies;  and  $2.1 
million  was  spent  on  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  building  appurtenances. 

Income  to  GPO  from  surplus  sales 
included  $2 1 8,700  for  wastepaper,  $500 
for  scrap  iron,  $72,900  for  nonferrous 
metals,  and  $189,300  for  various  spot 
sales  of  type  metal,  silver  and  scrap 


film,  surplus  paper,  office  furniture  and 
equipment,  and  miscellaneous  print- 
ing and  binding  equipment. 

Human  Resources 

Employment 

The  utilization  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employment  (FTE's)  by  GPO  in- 
creased in  1992  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years.  Total  FTE  utilization, 
however,  remained  below  the  ceiling 
of  4,950  established  by  Congress  for 
GPO  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Approximately  25  college  gradu- 
ates were  appointed  to  entry-level  po- 
sitions during  1992.  In  addition, 
nearly  60  craft  positions  were  filled, 
including  20  Printer  Prtxifreaders,  5 
B<Kikbinders,  2  Offset  Photographers, 
1 5  Offset  Platemaker  Strippers,  and  14 
Offset  Strippers. 

During  the  year.  Personnel  staff 
worked  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  to  administer  an 
examination  for  approximately  120 
candidates  for  Printer  Proofreader  va- 
cancies. Arrangements  were  also  final- 
ized with  OPM  for  GPO  to  begin  giv- 
ing the  Automated  Typing  Proficiency 
Test  on-site  beginning  in  1993. 

Fi>r  the  seventh  ctmsecutive  year, 
GPO  sponsored  a  Summer  Youth  Em- 
ployment Program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  program  provided 
work  opportunities  at  GPO  for  ap- 
proximately 60  District  of  Columbia 
youths  between  the  ages  ot  14  and  21. 

GPO's  Voluntary  Leave  Transfer 
Program  continued  during  1992,  with 
increases  in  Kith  the  number  of  leave 
applicants  and  leave  donors.  This  pro- 
gram pemiits  the  use  of  leave  by  em- 
ployees requiring  additional  time  away 
from  work  due  to  medical  emergencies. 
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Labor  and  Employee  Relations 

GPO  recognizes  16  unions  which 
represent  employees  in  24  bargaining 
units  around  the  Nation.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Service 
Labor-Management  Relations  Statute, 
GPO  deals  with  the  unions  on  all  per- 
sonnel policies,  practices,  and  matters 
affecting  working  conditions  other 
than  wages.  Wages  are  negotiated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  305  of 
Title  44,  U.S.C.,  known  as  the  Kiess 
Act,  with  13  unions  representing  18 
bargaining  units  serving  approximately 
4, OCX)  employees. 

Durmg  the  year,  the  wage  agree- 
ment with  GPO's  machinists  was  re- 
solved by  a  fact  finder  who  recom- 
mended that  the  machinists  be 
accorded  a  contract  comparable  with 
the  other  craft  unions.  Also,  one  new 
bargaining  unit  was  added  when  two 
telephone  installers  became  repre- 
sented by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  121. 

GPO's  Drug-Free  Workplace  Pro- 
gram was  fully  implemented  in  1992, 
as  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
unions  and  management.  Central 
Office  employees  received  a  compre- 
hensive manual  explaining  the  pro- 
gram at  the  orientation  program  given 
to  all  employees.  All  supervisors  also 
received  a  4-hour  training  session 
along  with  a  detailed  manual.  All 
prospective  GPO  employees  are  now 
tested  for  illegal  drug  use. 

The  1992  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  exceeded  its  goal  by 
$1 5,000  when  GPO  raised  over 
$240,000.  The  1992  GPO  Savings 
Bond  Campaign  also  reached  its  goal 
by  raising  the  employee  participation 
rate  to  32  percent.  Over  1,600  GPO 
employees  are  now  buying  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  regularly. 


Training 

GPO  sponsored  a  Training  Exposi- 
tion in  1992  to  increase  employee 
awareness  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Nineteen  colleges  and  universities 
participated  and  provided  information 
concerning  their  various  programs. 

Other  training  highlights  in- 
cluded: training  for  950  employees  in 
GPO's  Computer  Learning  Center; 
training  for  200  employees  in  GPO's 
Interactive  Video  Learning  Center; 
and  training  for  1 10  employees  re- 
garding the  Si-Metric  System  and 
metrication.  Various  types  of  appren- 
tice training  were  also  provided  to  37 
employees.  In  addition,  GPO's  Book- 
binding Apprenticeship  Program  was 
revised  during  the  year. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

GPO  maintains  a  work  environ- 
ment which  promotes  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  age,  or  physical  or  mental 
handicap. 

During  1992,  the  Accomplishment 
Report  of  the  Affirmative  Employment 
Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  was  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  This 
report  noted  changes  in  the  GPO 
workforce  by  race,  gender,  position, 
and  the  accomplishments  made  based 
on  the  Affirmative  Employment  Plan 
completed  in  1988. 

Staff  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  (EEO)  Office  visited  five 
field  locations  during  the  year  to 
review  EEO  conditions  and  procedures. 
In  addition,  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  was  implemented  at  GPO 
in  1992.  A  Disability  Program  Manager 
and  a  sign  language  interpreter  were 
hired,  in  compliance  with  the  act. 
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Health  and  Safety 

GPO  continued  efforts  during  1992 
to  increase  awareness  of  health  issues 
and  encourage  preventive  measures 
through  sponsorship  of  the  5th  Annual 
GPO  Health  Fair.  Activities  were  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  World 
AIDS  Day  and  Federal  Fitness  Day. 

Health  and  safety  activities  also 
continued  to  focus  on  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  injuries  during  1992. 
A  weekly  inspection  of  all  hazardous 
noise  areas  was  begun  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  employees  are  wearing  hear- 
ing protection.  A  vision  screening 
program  for  keyboard  operators  was 
also  implemented. 

Total  work  injury  and  accident 
cases  decreased  by  42  percent  from 
1991.  Additionally,  total  medical 
claims  and  total  lost  workday  injuries 
declined  by  62  and  36  percent,  respec- 
tively, from  the  previous  year. 

Security  and  Support 
Services 

The  number  of  GPO  police  inci- 
dent reports  increased  from  88  in  1991 
to  109  in  1992.  The  number  of  reports 
of  loss  or  theft  also  increased. 

Four  physical  security  surveys  of 
GPO  were  completed  by  GPO's  Secu- 
rity Service  during  the  year.  The  sur- 
vey recommendations  are  currently 
being  implemented.  GPO's  electronic 
cardkey  security  alarm  system  was  ex- 
panded during  1992  and  extended  to 
the  Springhelt  warehouse.  Other  auto- 
mated improvements  were  made  to  se- 
curity reporting  procedures. 

Numerous  personal  computers 
within  GPO  were  scanned  for  the 
highly  publicized  "Michelangelo" 
computer  virus  that  was  supposed  to 
activate  on  March  6,  1992.  Although 


no  damage  was  reported  as  the  result 
of  the  virus,  its  presence  was  detected 
on  one  floppy  diskette.  The  presence 
of  the  "Stoned"  computer  virus  was 
discovered  on  another  diskette.  Both 
viruses  were  effectively  eradicated. 

Computer  security  awareness 
training  mandated  by  PL.  100-235, 
the  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987, 
was  provided  to  all  new  employees 
during  their  GPO  orientation.  Ap- 
proximately 50  managers  and  supervi- 
sors attended  computer  security 
awareness  courses,  and  16  selected 
employees  received  a  one-day  training 
course  in  computer  security  awareness 
and  risk  management. 

In  GPO's  Support  Services,  im- 
provements were  made  to  GPO's  mail 
management  program.  Other  im- 
provements were  made  to  the  manage- 
ment ot  travel,  correspondence, 
records  storage  and  disposition,  inter- 
nal printing,  and  office  copiers.  Sup- 
port Services  also  participated  in  the 
development  of  a  request  for  proposal 
to  contract  out  cafeteria  ser\'ices  for 
GPO  employees. 

Information  Systems 

Improvements  in  GPO's  auto- 
mated information  systems  and  pro- 
cedures during  1992  included  the  im- 
plementation of  a  new  Automated 
Leave  Card  System,  use  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  GOALS  sys- 
tem for  electronic  funds  transfer  of 
employee  withholding  taxes,  stream- 
lining procedures  for  gathering 
PROBE  data,  and  the  development  of 
a  reporting  system  to  track  the  costs 
of  GPO  employees  detailed  to  various 
congressional  committees. 

The  automated  Acquisition,  Clas- 
sification and  Shipment  Information 
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System  was  implemented  In  Septem- 
ber 1992,  enahlinf;  management  of  the 
acquisitiim  and  distributK>n  <>f  publi- 
cations flit  the  Depcisitory  Library  Pro- 
gram. Additionally,  a  system  was  de- 
veloped for  tracking  obligations  of  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
as  they  are  incurred. 

Two  new  on-line  functions  were 
added  to  the  PICS  system,  which 
enabled  the  Quality  Assurance  Sec- 
tion of  the  Printing  Procurement 
Department  to  track  the  status  of 
jobs  for  which  random  samples  had 
been  ordered.  New  screens  allow 
users  to  identify  those  orders  shipped 
without  the  required  random  sam- 
ples. Use  of  the  system  will  result  In 
cost  savings  to  the  Government  from 
penalty  discounts  that  will  be  as- 
sessed against  printing  contractors  for 
substandard  work. 

A  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  ex- 
pansion included  GPO's  executive 
offices,  the  Office  of  Financial  Man- 
agement, the  Office  of  Information 
Resources  Management,  and  certain 
areas  in  Customer  Services.  This  net- 
work enables  users  to  exchange  elec- 
trt)nic  mail  and  share  common  re- 
sources, including  software,  tiles  and 
printets.  Installation  of  the  LAN  is 
the  first  step  in  developing  a  GPO- 
wide  LAN. 

Two  AT&T  Private  Branch  Ex- 
changes replaced  GPO's  telephone  sys- 
tem in  Washington,  DC,  during  1992. 
The  new  system  conforms  to  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Telecommunications 
Plan  as  approved  by  Congress.  It  im- 
plements current  technology,  improves 
communications  services,  and  pn>vides 
5-digit  dialing  capabilities  to  other 
Legislative  Branch  agencies.  Addition- 
ally, It  will  serve  as  a  platform  for  the 
future  expansion  of  communications 


capabilities  which,  with  the  imple- 
mentation ot  digital  transmission  ca- 
pabilities, wlH  reduce  operating  costs. 

In  a  related  development,  the 
changeover  from  switched  to  dedi- 
cated digital  lines  to  access  the  MCI 
VNET  long-distance  network  reduced 
GPO's  telecommunications  costs  by 
over  $2,000  per  miinth. 

Impriwements  in  GPO's  computer 
center  included  replacement  ot  both 
the  disk  and  computer  tape  systems. 
The  new  disk  .system  provides  signiti- 
can  increases  in  storage  capacity,  speed, 
and  reliability,  and  eliminates  disk 
maintenance.  The  transition  Irom  tape 
to  cartridge  technology  reduced  job 
failures  by  approximately  75  percent. 

Improvements  in  GPO's  Office 

of  Financial  Management  during 
1992  included  Increased  auti>mation 
to  reduce  costs  while  improving  ser- 
vice to  customer  agencies,  commer- 
cial contractors,  and  other  GPO 
organizations. 

The  new  automated  leave  report- 
ing system  permitted  a  teduction  in 
staff  costs  without  adversely  affecting 
the  accuracy  ot  employee  leave 
records.  In  addition,  work  began  on 
developing  the  capability  to  use 
GPO's  MMPCS  system  to  pay  suppli- 
ers through  the  Electronic  Funds 
Transfer  System,  thereby  decreasing 
payment  tIme.This  project  will  auto- 
mate a  ptocess  that  currently  Is 
almost  entirely  manual. 

The  Office  of  Planning  continued 
to  support  GPO's  role  in  the  Fedetal 
budget  and  Congressional  appropria- 
tions processes  during  1992,  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  support  tor  GPO's 
capital  investment  program.  During 
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the  year,  conversion  of  GPO's  budget 
development  process  from  a  cost/ex- 
penditure basis  to  revenue-hased  con- 
trol was  completed.  In  addition,  Plan- 
ning provided  ciKirdination  and 
support  tor  the  teams  responsible  for 
developing  the  tactical  plans  to  imple- 
ment GPO's  strategic  direction. 
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United  States 

General  Accounting  OfBce 

Washington,  D.C.  20648 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 

B-204646 

May  11, 1993 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

As  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing  in  his 
October  11, 1991,  letter  we  have  audited  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
OfBce's  (GPO)  Principal  Financial  Statements  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1992.  The  audit  is  in  response  to  44  U.S.C.  309  (d),  which 
requires  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  gpo  at  least  once  every 
3  years.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  audit  was  to  determine  whether  the 
Principal  Statements  were  free  of  material  misstatement  and  were 
presented  fairly,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  A  related  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  control  was  sufGcient  to  meet  established  objectives 
of  such  a  system  and  whether  gpo  complied,  in  all  material  respects,  with 
selected  provisions  of  certain  laws  and  regxilations  and  its  budget 
authority. 

To  help  fulfill  our  responsibility  for  the  audit,  we  contracted  with  the 
independent  certified  pubUc  accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Company  to  perform  a  full-scope  (coverage  of  all  Principal  Statements) 
financial  audit  of  gpo  for  fiscal  year  1992.  We  determined  the  scope  of  the 
audit  work,  monitored  its  progress  at  all  key  points,  reviewed  Arthur 
Andersen's  audit  working  papers,  and  performed  other  procedures  as  we 
deemed  necessary.  The  audit  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  government  auditing  standards.  The  results  of  our  last  financial 
audit  of  GPO  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1989,  were  presented  in 
GAO/AFMD-91-1,  dated  November  8,  1990. 

We  found,  consistent  with  the  opinion  of  Arthur  Andersen, 

GPO's  1992  Principal  Statements  to  be  reliable  in  all  material  respects; 
the  internal  controls  in  effect  at  September  30,  1992,  although  needing 
improvement,  to  be  effective  in  protecting  assets,  assuring  material 
compUance  with  laws  and  regulations  we  tested,  and  assuring  that  there 
were  no  material  misstatements  in  the  fmancial  statements;  and 
no  material  noncompliance  with  budget  authority  and  with  laws  and 
regulations  tested. 
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The  1991  financial  statements,  which  are  presented  for  comparative 
purposes,  have  not  been  audited  and,  thus,  an  opinion  is  not  expressed  on 
them. 


Internal  Control  and 

Operation 

Weaknesses 


The  audit  disclosed  the  need  for  gpo  to  improve  internal  controls  and 
operational  procedures  in  several  areas.  In  particular,  gpo  should  take 
steps  to  assess  its  internal  controls  on  a  regular  basis,  strengthen  security 
and  contingency  planning  for  its  financial  management  and  electronic  text 
processing  systems,  improve  its  accounting  for  inventory,  and  streamline 
its  financial  reporting,  particularly  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Joint 
Ck)mnuttee  on  Printing.  The  areas  are  not  material  to  the  consolidated 
financial  statements,  but  nevertheless  warrant  management's  attention 
because  they  could  adversely  affect  gpo's  ability  to  record,  process, 
summarize,  and  report  financial  data  consistent  with  the  assertions  of 
management  in  the  statements. 

These  areas  are  summarized  in  the  enclosed  Arthur  Andersen  report  and 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  separate  letter  from  Arthur  Andersen  to  the 
Public  Printer.  That  letter  also  includes  a  number  of  additional  suggested 
improvements  in  operations  and  internal  controls  which,  although  not 
material  or  significant  to  the  consolidated  financial  statements,  warrant 
consideration  by  gpo  management  E^h  of  the  issues  was  discussed  with 
GPO  management  and  their  comments  were  incorporated  in  the  report  and 
letter  where  warranted,  gpo  plans  to  provide  comments  on  actions  it  has 
taken,  or  plans  to  take,  on  the  audit  suggestions  at  a  later  date. 


Additional  Financial 
Information 


Although  gpo  is  not  covered  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990, 
I^iblic  Law  101-576,  it  elected  to  pattern  certain  aspects  of  its  1992 
financial  statement  package  after  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  the 
associated  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  implementing  regulations. 
Specifically,  gpo  included  in  its  financial  statement  package  an  Overview 
section  that  describes  operational  and  financial  performance  measures  for 
gpo  and  management's  comments  on  actions  taken  and  being  considered 
for  reversing  the  decliiung  trend  in  gpo's  financial  position.  Consolidated 
net  losses  amounted  to  nearly  $.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  about 
$5.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1992,  and  are  projected  by  management  to 
increase  to  as  much  as  $11  million  to  $13  million  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
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The  Overview,  which  is  presented  for  purposes  of  further  analysis  of  the 
Principal  Financial  Statements,  is  not  a  required  part  of  the  Principal 
Statements  and,  as  such,  the  information  presented  therein  was  not 
subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures  applied  by  Arthur  Andersen  in  its 
audit  of  the  statements.  However,  Arthur  Andersen  stated  that  it  read  the 
information  as  required  by  Statement  on  Auditing  Standards  no.  8,  Other 
Information  in  Documents  Containing  Audited  Financial  Statements, 
issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  That 
standard  requires  the  auditor  to  consider  whether  such  information,  or  the 
manner  of  its  presentation,  is  materially  inconsistent  with  the  information, 
or  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  appearing  in  an  entity's  Principal 
Statements.  If  based  on  such  reading  the  auditor  concludes  that  there  is  a 
material  inconsistency,  the  auditor  should  determine  whether  the 
Principal  Statements,  his  report,  or  the  other  ii\formation  requires 
revisiort  Arthur  Andersen  reported  no  material  inconsistencies  between 
the  Overview  and  the  Principal  Statements. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Acting  I*ublic  Printer,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  other  interested  parties.  Copies  will  be  made  available  to 
others  upon  request. 


Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
ofthe  United  States 
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Report  of  Independent  Public  Accountants 


To  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Public  Printer: 

This  report  presents  our  unqualified  opinions  on  the  fiscal  year  1992 
consolidated  financial  statements  and  supplemental  schedules  of  the  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office  ("GPO")  and  on  its  system  of  internal 
accounting  control  at  September  30,  1992.   This  report  also  presents  our 
findings  about  GPO's  compliance  with  certain  laws  and  regulations  and  its 
system  of  internal  accounting  control.   Finally,  this  report  describes 
management's  responsibilities  for  financial  reporting  and  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  control  and  our  responsibility  for  examining  GPO's 
consolidated  financial  statements  and  its  system  of  internal  accounting 
control. 

Consolidated  Financial  Statements 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  GPO  as  of 
September  30,  1992,  and  the  related  consolidated  statements  of  revenues  and 
expenses,  cash  flows,  and  budget  and  actual  expenses  for  the  year  then  ended 
present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  the  GPO  as 
of  September  30,  1992,  and  the  results  of  its  operations,  its  cash  flows,  and 
its  budget  and  actual  expenses  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles.   The  financial  statements  of  GPO  as 
of  September  30,  1991,  were  not  audited  by  us,  and  accordingly,  we  do  not 
express  an  opinion  on  them. 

As  more  fully  discussed  in  Note  5,  as  of  September  30,  1992,  there  was  an 
estimated  $24.9  million  shortfall  in  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
Appropriation  for  fiscal  years  through  1992.   Of  the  total  shortfall,  $10.1 
million  is  included  in  accounts  receivable.   The  balance  of  $14.8  million 
represents  outstanding  obligations  for  which  the  work  has  been  ordered  by 
Congress,  related  to  1992  and  prior  appropriations,  but  has  not  been  completed 
by  GPO.   No  provision  for  any  loss  that  would  result  should  Congress  not 
appropriate  funds  to  satisfy  this  receivable  has  been  made  in  the  accompanying 
consolidated  financial  statements. 

Supplemental  Schedules 

Our  audit  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  consolidated 
financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole.   The  supplemental  schedules  as  of  and 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1992,  are  presented  for  purposes  of 
additional  analysis  and  are  not  a  required  part  of  the  basic  financial 
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statements.   This  information  has  been  subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures 
applied  in  our  audit  of  the  1992  consolidated  financial  statements  and,  in  our 
opinion,  is  fairly  stated,  in  all  material  respects,  in  relation  to  the  1992 
consolidated  financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole. 

Overview  of  GPO 

Our  audit  was  performed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  1992 
consolidated  financial  statements  of  GPO.   The  information  contained  in  the 
Overview  of  GPO  (Performance  Measures  and  Management  Comments)  is  presented 
for  purposes  of  additional  analysis  and  is  not  a  required  part  of  the  basic 
financial  statements.   This  information  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  auditing 
procedures  applied  in  our  audit  of  the  consolidated  financial  statements,  and 
accordingly,  we  express  no  opinion  on  it.   However,  we  have  read  this 
information  as  required  by  Statement  on  Auditing  Standards  No.  8,  "Other 
Information  in  Documents  Containing  Audited  Financial  Statements,"  issued  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

System  of  Internal  Accounting  Control 

In  our  opinion,  the  system  of  internal  accounting  control  of  GPO  in  effect  at 
September  30,  1992,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  objectives 
stated  below  insofar  as  those  objectives  pertain  to  the  prevention  or 
detection  of  errors  or  irregularities  in  amounts  that  would  be  material  in 
relation  to  GPO's  consolidated  financial  statements. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  we  have  classified  the  significant  internal 
accounting  control  structure  policies  and  procedures  in  the  following 
categories . 

o  Revenue  —  Printing  and  Binding 

o  Revenue  —  Commercial  Sales 

o  Treasury 

o  Expenditure  —  Payroll 

o  Expenditure  —  Purchasing 

o  Fixed  Assets 

o  Inventory 

o  Financial  Reporting 

o  Budget 

The  objectives  of  a  system  of  internal  accounting  control  are  to  provide 
management  with  reasonable,  but  not  absolute,  assurance  that: 

o   Assets  are  safeguarded  against  loss  from  unauthorized  use  or  disposition. 

o   Transactions  are  executed  in  accordance  with  budget  authority  and  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  to  which  GPO  is  subject. 
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o  Transactions  are  recorded  properly  to  permit  the  preparation  of  the 

consolidated  financial  statements  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

Because  of  inherent  limitations  in  any  system  of  internal  accounting  control, 
errors  or  irregularities  may  occur  and  not  be  detected.   Also,  projection  of 
any  evaluation  of  the  system  to  future  periods  is  subject  to  the  risk  that 
procedures  may  become  inadequate  because  of  changes  in  conditions  or  that  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  the  procedures  may  deteriorate. 

Findings  About  Compliance  With  Certain  Laws  and  Regulations 

The  results  of  our  tests  of  GPO's  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  and 
regulations  with  which  it  is  required  to  comply  as  stated  below  indicate  that, 
with  respect  to  the  items  tested,  GPO  complied  in  all  material  respects.   With 
respect  to  items  not  tested,  nothing  came  to  our  attention  that  caused  us  to 
believe  that  GPO  had  not  complied,  in  all  material  respects,  with  those 
provisions. 

However,  the  objective  of  our  audit  of  the  consolidated  financial  statements 
was  not  to  provide  an  opinion  on  overall  compliance  with  such  provisions. 
Accordingly,  we  do  not  express  such  an  opinion. 

As  part  of  obtaining  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  consolidated 
financial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement,  we  performed  tests  of 
GPO's  compliance  with  the  following  provisions  of  laws  and  regulations. 

o  Title  kU,    U.S.  Code        j  o  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978 

o  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  o  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 

1938  Insurance  Act  of  1980 

o  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  o  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 

of  1930  Act  of  1959 

o  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1982  o  Anti-Deficiency  Act 

o  Federal  Employees'  o  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 

Compensation  Act  of  1950 

o  Congressional  Operations 

Appropriations  Act,  1992  (Public 

Law  102-90) 

Management  has  voluntarily  committed  to  comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1982  ("FMFIA")  and  the  Chief 
Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  ("CFO  Act").   While  compliance  with  these  acts 
by  GPO  is  voluntary,  we  noted  that  compliance  with  two  of  these  provisions, 
performing  regular  internal  control  assessments  (FMFIA)  and  conducting  an 
annual  audit  of  the  consolidated  financial  statements  (CFO  Act)  for  1991,  has 
not  been  met. 
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Findings  About  the  System  of  Internal  Accounting  Control 

Under  standards  established  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  reportable  conditions  involve  matters  coming  to  our  attention 
relating  to  significant  deficiencies  in  the  design  or  operation  of  the  system 
of  internal  accounting  control  that,  in  our  judgment,  could  adversely  affect 
GPO's  ability  to  record,  process,  summarize,  and  report  financial  data 
consistent  with  the  assertions  of  management  in  the  consolidated  financial 
statements . 

A  material  weakness  is  a  reportable  condition  in  which  the  design  or  operation 
of  the  system  of  internal  accounting  control  does  not  reduce  to  a  relatively 
low  level  the  risk  that  errors  or  irregularities  in  amounts  that  would  be 
material  in  relation  to  the  consolidated  financial  statements  being  audited 
may  occur  and  not  be  detected  within  a  timely  period  by  employees  in  the 
normal  course  of  performing  their  assigned  functions.   Our  consideration  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  control  would  not  necessarily  disclose  all 
matters  in  the  system  of  internal  accounting  control  that  might  be  reportable 
conditions.   However,  we  noted  the  following  seven  reportable  conditions 
described  below.   We  believe  that  none  of  the  reportable  conditions  described 
below  is  a  material  weakness.   These  reportable  conditions  are  more  fully 
described  in  a  separate  letter  to  management  of  GPO  dated  January  15,  1993. 

Material  Weaknesses: 


None 

Reportable  Conditions; 


1.  GPO  has  not  performed  a  regular  assessment  of  internal  controls  such  as 
those  required  by  0MB  Circular  A-123  and  by  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act.   In  response  to  a  1990  GAO  report 
recommendation,  GPO  stated  that  it  would  comply  with  these  requirements. 
Performing  regular  assessments  will  assist  management  in  identifying 
potential  deficiencies  and  strengthening  its  systems  of  internal  controls. 

2.  There  is  inadequate  security  over  access  to  the  financial  management  and 
text  processing  EDP  systems.   This  has  occurred  due  to  a  lack  of  a 
central  security  administration  function.   As  a  result,  existing  security 
weaknesses  could  allow  for  unauthorized  updates  to  customer  data  to  go 
unnoticed  by  management. 

3.  Inadequate  contingency  and  back-up  planning  exists  for  the  financial 
management  and  text  processing  EDP  systems.   This  has  occurred  due  to  a 
lack  of  a  central  security  administration  function.   In  the  event  of  a 
disaster,  GPO  may  not  be  able  to  recover  critical  processes  in  a  timely 
manner. 
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U.        GPO  recorded  a  $2.0  million  adjustment  in  September  1992  to  increase 
inventory  and  decrease  cost  of  sales.   This  year-end  adjustment  was 
significant  to  the  1992  results  of  operations.   In  addition,  interim  cost 
of  sales  were  overstated,  potentially  resulting  in  incorrect  management 
decisions.   GPO  should  establish  procedures  to  record  the  inventory 
adjustment  on  an  interim  basis. 

5.  GPO's  procedures  for  determining  the  amount  of  excess  or  obsolete  paper 
and  material  and  supplies  inventories  are  inadequate.   This  has  occurred 
due  to  historically  low  levels  of  excess  or  obsolete  paper  and  material 
and  supplies  inventories  which,  in  the  past,  has  not  required  the  need 
for  identifying  such  excess.   However,  these  levels  have  increased  which 
could  result  in  inventories  being  overstated  and  the  cost  of  goods 
understated  in  the  consolidated  financial  statements. 

6.  The  GPO,  working  together  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  should 
improve  the  periodic  reporting  of  financial  management  information  to  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  JCP.   Financial  management  reports,  prepared  in 
a  concise  and  comprehensive  format,  should  focus  on  significant  matters 
such  as  the  organization's  actual  and  budgeted  operating  results,  key 
performance  measures,  operational  issues,  and  adherence  to  strategic 
plans  and  goals.   Our  observation  is  that  the  majority  of  this  data  is 
currently  being  produced;  however,  the  information  is  not  being  regularly 
communicated  in  an  organized,  effective  and  coordinated  manner. 

7.  GPO  does  not  maintain  a  formalized,  automated  subsidiary  ledger  for 
miscellaneous  commercial  accounts  payable.   A  subsidiary  ledger  was 
developed  as  of  September  30,  1992,  in  connection  with  the  1992  audit. 
Reconciliation  to  this  subsidiary  ledger  resulted  in  an  audit  adjustment 
which  was  recorded. 

These  matters  were  considered  by  us  during  our  audit  and  our  study  and 
evaluation  of  GPO's  system  of  internal  accounting  control  and  Jo  not  modify 
the  opinions  expressed  above.   We  also  noted  other  matters  involving  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  control  and  its  operation  that  we  have  reported 
to  the  management  of  GPO  in  a  separate  letter  dated  January  15,  1993. 

Management's  Responsibilities 

Management  is  responsible  for: 

o  Preparing  the  consolidated  financial  statements  and  supplemental 
schedules  referred  to  above  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  and  for  preparing  the  Overview  of  GPO. 

o   Establishing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  internal  accounting  control.   In 
fulfilling  this  responsibility,  estimates  and  judgments  by  management  are 
required  to  assess  the  expected  benefits  and  related  costs  of  internal 
control  structure  policies  and  procedures. 
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o  Complying  with  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  GPO. 

Auditors'  Responsibilities 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  consolidated  financial  statements  of  GPO  as 
of  and  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1992.   We  conducted  our  audit  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  Government  Auditing 
Standards,  issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.   Those 
standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  an  audit  to  obtain  reasonable 
assurance  about  whether  the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material 
misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence 
supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit 
also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant 
estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  financial 
statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audit  provides  a  reasonable  basis 
for  our  opinion. 

We  have  made  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
control  of  GPO  in  effect  at  September  30,  1992.  Our  study  and  evaluation  was 
conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  established  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  with  Government  Auditing  Standards. 

This  report  is  intended  for  the  information  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Public  Printer,  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  management  of 
GPO.  However,  this  report  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  its  distribution 
is  not  limited. 


CU^^iLy^  C^L^-'^x  *c:^ 


Washington,  D.C., 
January  15,  1993 
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PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

OPERATING  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

Congressional  Record  Delivery 

The  Congressional  Record  is  the  primary  product  of  GPO ' s  central  plant.   One 
important  measure  of  the  plant's  performance  is  the  percentage  of  time  the 
Congressional  Record  is  delivered  on  time,  that  is,  by  8  A.M.  the  following 
day.   During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Record  was  delivered  on  time  92  percent  of 
the  time,  including  instances  when  late-evening  Congressional  sessions  and 
other  reasons  caused  the  copy  to  be  furnished  to  GPO  later  than  the  scheduled 
time.   Although  there  was  no  established  benchmark  for  delivering  the 
Congressional  Record,  we  feel  that  our  on-time  delivery  record  shows  we  were 
successful  in  this  effort,  yet  we  are  still  seeking  to  improve  our  delivery 
record.   The  agency's  goal  is  to  achieve  a  9^*  percent  rate  of  on-time  delivery 
during  fiscal  year  1993. 

Overtime  Management 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has  an  ongoing  effort  to  minimize  overtime 
hours.   However,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  overtime  hours  increased  11.2  percent 
from  467,000  hours  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  519,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.   The 
cost  of  overtime  increased  13.8  percent  from  $12,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1991 
to  $14,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.   The  increases  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  demands  placed  on  GPO  due  to  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  Congress,  which 
was  working  toward  an  early  recess  for  the  upcoming  elections.   To  further  the 
agency's  progress  in  reducing  overtime,  GPO  is  actively  seeking  enabling 
legislation  in  1993  for  the  altered  workweek  for  the  production  department. 
This  change  would  permit  employee  work  schedules  to  include  Saturday  and  would 
yield  a  nonpremium-pay ,  weekend  workforce  to  provide  quick  turnaround  on 
important  Congressional  and  Agency  work.   The  agency's  goal  in  fiscal  year 
1993  is  a  maximum  of  467,000  agencywide  overtime  hours  (fiscal  year  1991 's 
level ) . 

Production  Chargeable  Hours 

Chargeable  hours  increased  from  1,365,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  1,410,000  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  an  increase  of  45,000,  or  3.2  percent.   Two  factors  which 
contributed  to  this  increase  were  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  the  push  to 
adjourn  in  this,  an  election  year.   The  results  for  1992  compare  unfavorably 
to  our  goal  of  1,426,000  hours  that  we  estimate  are  needed  to  fully  recover 
our  production  costs.   In  fiscal  year  1993,  our  goal  is  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
chargeable  hour  target  necessary  to  achieve  breakeven  operations. 

On-Time  Delivery  of  Procured  Printing 

The  Printing  Procurement  Department  contracted  with  commercial  printing  firms 
to  ship  271,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  270,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year 
1991.   For  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO's  goal  was  to  have  at  least  95  percent  of 
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procured  printing  orders  delivered  on  time  and  a  quality  acceptance  rate  of  at 
least  99  percent.   GPO  attained  a  95.1  percent  on-time  delivery  rate  and  a 
98.9  percent  quality  acceptance  rate.   The  goals  for  fiscal  year  1993  remain 
the  same  as  those  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

FINANCIAL  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

Cash  Management 

Payment  Performance 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO  continued  its  strong  payment  performance  by  taking 
advantage  of  prompt  payment  discounts  when  it  was  to  the  government's 
advantage.   GPO ' s  total  purchased  printing  expense  for  fiscal  year  1992  was 
$385.9  million  for  commercial  printing,  after  prompt  payment  discounts  of 
$7.9  million.   The  ratio  of  discounts  to  net  purchased  printing  was 
1.37  percent.   These  results  compare  favorably  to  fiscal  year  1991  results  of 
$581. 't  million  in  net  commercial  printing  expense  and  $7.6  million  in  prompt 
payment  discount  ratio  of  1.31  percent.   Discounts  lost  were  $302,000  and 
$430,000  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1991,  respectively.   The  agency  goal  for 
fiscal  year  1993  is  1.4  percent  ratio  of  discounts  to  net  purchased  printing 
and  a  maximum  of  $275,000  in  discounts  lost. 

Electronic  Payments 

GPO  phased  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  electronic  funds  transfer  ("EFT")  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  payments  to  commercial  printing  contractors  and  in  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  payment  of  GPO  payroll  and  savings  allotments.   The  use  of 
electronic  payments  results  in  a  savings  for  the  GPO  and  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
since  paper  checks  do  not  have  to  be  produced  and  processed.   Approximately 
23,700  EFT  payments  were  made  monthly  during  fiscal  year  1992,  compared  to 
23,600  EFT  payments  per  month  in  fiscal  year  1991.   The  agency  goal  for  fiscal 
year  1993  is  to  increase  the  average  number  of  monthly  EFT  transactions  to 
24,000. 

Debt  Management 

Federal  Receivables 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  GPO  billed  Federal  agencies  $836.7  million  for 
printing  and  binding  services.   Of  this  amount  $464.5  million,  or  56  percent, 
was  collected  using  the  Treasury's  On-Line  Payment  and  Collection  system.   For 
receivables  not  collected  using  the  Treasury  system,  GPO  was  required  to  mail 
invoices,  receive  and  deposit  checks,  and  update  the  accounts  receivable 
system.   During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  average  monthly  delinquent  receivables 
were  $8  million,  or  21.3  percent,  of  the  average  amount  outstanding.   The 
Department  of  Defense  ("DoD")  and  the  military  services,  with  a  monthly 
average  delinquent  receivable  balance  of  $6.18  million,  were  GPO's  largest 
delinquent  accounts.   The  agency's  goal  for  fiscal  year  1993  is  to  reduce  the 
average  monthly  delinquent  receivables  to  20  percent  or  less  of  total  accounts 
receivable. 
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MANAGEMENT  COMMENTS 

The  accompanying  1992  consolidated  financial  statements  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  ("GPO")  r.ave  been  audited  by  Arthur  Andersen  i,   Co.,  an 
independent  public  accounting  firm,  under  contract  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  ("GAG").   GAG,  mcst  recently  in  fiscal  year  1989,  directly  performed 
all  previous  independent  financial  statement  audits. 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  are  prepared  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  for  Federal  agencies.   Based  on  the 
accrual  method  of  accounting,  the  statements  provide  reliable  information 
which  has  been  applied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Transactions  of  GPO  are  executed  and  recorded  in  conformity  with  established 
procedures.   The  financial  statements  provide  information  concerning  events 
and  other  economic  affairs  of  the  GPO,  fairly  reflecting  GPO's  financial 
position.   Furthermore,  the  statements  supply  information  that  demonstrates 
management's  ability  to  use  its  resources  effectively  in  achieving  GPO's 
primary  goals  and  objectives. 

GPO's  accounting  system  includes  internal  controls  designed  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  assets  are  safeguarded  against  loss  from 
unauthorized  use  or  disposition  and  that  transactions  are  properly  recorded. 
To  ensure  that  adequate  internal  controls  are  maintained,  management  monitors 
the  accounting  system  and  initiates  any  modifications  or  improvements  deemed 
necessary  to  promote  operational  efficiencies  and  encourages  adherence  to 
prescribed  managerial  policies. 

Budgetary  Issues 

The  GPO's  mission  is  to  assist  Congress  and  Federal  agencies  in  the 
cost-effective  creation  and  replication  of  information  products  and  services 
and  to  provide  the  public  with  the  most  efficient,  effective,  and  economical 
means  of  acquiring  government  information  products  and  services.   GPO  strives 
to  operate  and  manage  its  resources  as  efficiently  as  any  large  corporation, 
although  the  Federal  budget  process  presents  a  number  of  challenges  not  faced 
by  the  private  sector. 

Neither  Congress  nor  GPO  has  control  over  the  amount  of  printing  that  may  be 
needed  for  the  legislative  process.   Estimates  of  the  funds  required  cannot 
fully  predict  future  legislative  printing.   As  a  result,  the  costs  of 
Congressional  printing  have  exceeded  available  appropriations  for  a  number  of 
years.   While  an  agreement  has  been  worked  out  to  fund  the  existing  shortfall 
over  future  years,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  funds  will  be  appropriated. 

This  problem  manifests  itself  again  in  the  Superintendent  of  Documents' 
Depository  Library  Program.  The  program  exists  to  provide  to  designated 
libraries  such  government  publications  as  they  elect  or  are  required  to 
receive.  Again,  GPO  has  little  control  over  the  volume  of  publications 
disseminated.  This  creates  management  challenges,  since  the  program  is 
required  to  execute  its  responsibilities  within  the  limitation  of  funding 
provided. 
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A  decline  in  the  conventional  printing  and  binding  market  due  to 
governmentwide  budget  reductions  is  anticipated.   GPO  plans  to  respond  to 
these  reductions  by  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  the  market  and  by  offering  new 
products  and  servi  :es  using  more  cost  effective  electronic  data  technology. 
One  other  way  GPO's  share  of  printing  has  been  reduced  is  from  the 
centralization  by  DcD  of  its  printing  and  publications  management  and 
consolidation  of  printing  and  duplicating  operations.   This  has  reduced  the 
value  of  work  coming  from  DoD  to  GPO.   The  DoD  centralized  operations  is 
currently  producing  many  of  the  duplicating  services  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
GPO  management,  should  be  procured  by  GPO.   GPO  believes  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  service  could  be  procured  by  GPO  at  a  lower  price  and 
thereby  save  money  for  the  taxpayer. 

GPO  is  faced  with  the  need  to  invest  heavily  in  equipment  modernization,  new 
technology,  land,  and  facilities  improvements.   While  these  expenditures  will 
be  capitalized  and  depreciated  over  as  long  as  20  years,  funds  will  be 
necessary  to  refinance  these  investments.   GPO  has  reported  financial  losses 
for  the  last  two  years,  making  it  difficult  to  generate  funds  through 
operat  ions . 

Fiscal  Year  1992  Results 

The  public  printing  and  documents  chapters  of  Title  UU ,    United  States  Code, 
require  GPO  to  fulfill  the  printing  needs  of  the  Federal  government  and 
distribute  government  publications  to  the  public.   All  GPO  activities  are 
financed  through  a  revolving  fund  which  is  reimbursed  by  payments  from  client 
agencies,  sales  to  the  public,  and  transfers  from  the  Congressional  Printing 
and  Binding  Appropriation  and  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Docujuents.   These  annual  appropriations  are  used  to 
reimburse  GPO  for  costs  incurred  in  performing  Congressional  work  and  to 
fulfill  statutory  requirements  associated  with  the  distribution  of  government 
publications.   Reimbursements  from  these  appropriations  are  included  in  GPO's 
total  revenues. 

GPO  experienced  a  consolidated  net  loss  before  amounts  due  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  fiscal  year  1992  of  $d.2  million,  compared  to  a  $.3  million  loss  for 
fiscal  year  1991.   The  change  is  attributable  primarily  to  negotiated  wage 
increases  for  GPO  employees  and  a  freeze  on  prices  GPO  charges  its  customers. 
Consolidated  revenue  increased  by  $S.3  million  in  1992  to  $92i.6  million  but 
total  expenses  increased  by  il3.3  million  to  $92S.8  million  primarily  as  a 
result  of  increases  in  personnel  compensation  and  benefits.   A  somrary 
schedule  (in  thousands)  of  revenue  and  net  income  ot  loss  in  the  major 
operations  of  GPO  shows  the  following. 
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1992 


1991 


Net  Income 

Net  Income 

Revenue 

or  Loss 

Revenue 

or  Loss 

REVOLVING  FUND: 

Printing  and  binding  operations- 

Purchased  printing: 

Central 

$399,006 

$  5,058 

$386,707 

$  3,236 

Regional 

230,281 

(3,800) 

236,369 

(3,293) 

Subtotal 

629,287 

1,258 

623,076 

(57) 

Plant  printing 

212,591 

(2,412) 

211,207 

3,830 

Regional  printing 

8,710 

(5,575) 

11,775 

(5,098) 

Other 

2,32A 

794 

1,814 

349 



Subtotal  of  printing 
and  binding  operations 

Information  Dissemination- 
Sales  of  publications 
Agency  distributions 

Subtotal 

APPROPRIATIONS: 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Congressional  printing  and 
binding 

Subtotal 

ELIMINATIONS 

Total 


852,912 


(5,935)   847,872 


(976) 


79,907 

537 

81,527 

903 

5,912 

243 

4,652 

(263) 

85,819 

780 

86,179 

640 

28,990 

- 

27,094 

- 

89,580 

- 

89,207 

- 

118,570 

- 

116,301 

- 

(133,672) 

- 

(135,230) 

- 

$923,629    $(5,155)   $915,122 


$  (336) 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING  OPERATIONS 

In  1992,  GPO's  Printing  and  Binding  Operations  contributed  revenue  of  $852.9 
million,  compared  to  $847.9  million  in  1991,  representing  77.9  percent  of 
GPO's  total  revenue.   Revenue  from  commercially  procured  printing  was  $629.3 
million,  or  69.7  percent  of  total  GPO  revenue  (excluding  revenue  from  sales  of 
blank  paper  and  other  operations). 

Purchased  Printing  —  GPO's  central  and  regional  printing  procurement 
operations  contributed  revenue  of  $629.3  million  in  1992  compared  to  revenue 
of  $623.1  million  in  1991.   The  procurement  operations  experienced  net  income 
of  $1,300,000  compared  to  last  year's  net  loss  of  $57,000. 
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Central  Cffice  Printing  Procurement  —  Revenue  from  Central  Office  printing 
procurement  activities  was  $399.0  million,  compared  to  $386.7  million  in 

1991.  Expenses  for  Central  Office  printing  procurement  activities  were  $394.0 
million,  :ompared  to  $383.5  million  to  previous  year.   Net  income  for  the 
Central  Office  printing  procurement  was  $5.0  million,  an  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1991 's  net  income  of  $3.2  million. 

Regional  Printing  Procurement  —  Regional  printing  procurement  revenue  was 
$230.3  million,  compared  to  $236.4  million  the  previous  year,  while  expenses 
decreased  to  $234.1  million  from  $239.7  million  in  1991.   The  net  loss  in 
regional  printing  procurement  increased  to  $3.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1992 
from  $3.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Plant  Printing  Operations  —  Plant  Printing  showed  a  loss  of  $2.4  million  in 

1992,  compared  to  net  income  of  $3.8  million  in  1991.   The  decrease  in  net 
income  was  due  to  price  concessions  to  executive  agency  customers  in  order  to 
keep  the  plant  occupied  and  because  of  a  decline  of  paper  orders  from  Federal 
agencies . 

Regional  Printing  Operations  —  GPO's  regional  printing  operations  experienced 
a  combined  net  loss  of  $5.6  million  in  1992,  compared  to  a  net  loss  of  $5.1 
million  in  1991.   During  the  year,  the  Rapid  Response  Center  ("RRC"),  National 
Capital  Area,  was  closed  and  consolidated  with  the  Central  Plant  Operations 
because  of  sustained  irreversible  losses  over  many  years.   RRC  was  responsible 
for  approximately  70  percent  of  the  regional  printing  operations  loss  in 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1991. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS  OPERATIONS 

Sales  of  Publications  Program  —  GPO's  Sales  of  Publications  Program  generated 
net  income  of  $537,000  in  1992,  a  41  percent  decrease  from  net  income  of 
$903,000  generated  in  1991.   Total  sales  revenue  decreased  to  $79.9  million 
compared  to  $81.5  million  in  1991,  due  primarily  to  decreased  demand  for 
publications.   Revenue  from  sales  of  government  publications  in  electronic 
formats  was  $875,000  in  1992,  compared  to  $900,000  in  1991.   Bookstore  revenue 
increased  to  $14.2  million,  compared  to  $13.2  million  in  1991. 

Agency  Distribution  Services  —  Under  contract  with  customer  agencies,  GPO 
performs  distributions  of  publications  to  recipients  designated  by  those 
agencies  and  charges  for  the  cost  of  services  performed.   This  program  earned 
$5.9  million  and  $4.7  million  in  revenue  and  yielded  net  income  (loss)  of 
$243,000  and  $(263,000)  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1991,  respectively. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  Programs  —  Salaries  and  expenses  associated  with  the 
operation  of  the  Statutory  Distribution  Program,  the  Depository  Library 
Program,  the  Cataloging  and  Indexing  Program,  and  the  International  Exchange 
Program  increased  to  $29.0  million  in  1992,  compared  to  $27.1  million  in 
1991.   The  additional  funds  were  used  to  distribute  many  1990  Decennial  Census 
publications  and  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  microform  copies  of  publications  in 
the  Depository  Library. 
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Confiressional  Printing  and  Binding  Operations  —  Printing  and  binding  expenses 
for  vork  performed  for  Congress  are  reimbursed  to  the  Printing  and  Binding 
Operations  Revolving  Fund  upon  billing.   For  fiscal  year  1992,  reimbursements 
from  the  appropriation  were  $89.6  million,  compared  to  $89.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1991.   Included  in  both  are  amounts  authorized  ($6.0  million)  in  those 
two  years  to  fund  the  shortfall  in  appropriations  resulting  from  prior  years. 

Other  Operations  —  Other  operations  consists  primarily  of  the  sale  of  waste 
and  scrap  and  the  sale  of  retired  fixed  assets.  This  group  of  miscellaneous 
operations  had  net  income  of  $79^,000,  compared  to  net  income  of  $349,000  in 
1991. 

Eliminations  —  Eliminations  consist  of  revenues  for  publications  sold  and 
other  services  provided  to  internal  GPO  organizations.   Eliminations  decreased 
to  $133.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1992  from  $135.2  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
primarily  due  to  a  $2.7  million  decrease  in  the  cost  of  publications  purchased 
by  the  Sales  of  Publications  program  from  GPO's  printing  and  binding 
operations. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993  PROJECTIONS 

GPO's  Financial  Plan  for  fiscal  year  1993  was  developed  to  satisfy  the  legal 
requirement  of  the  GPO  Revolving  Fund  to  recover  all  costs  for  current 
operations  and  to  self-fund  all  capital  improvements.   The  plan  projected  an 
overall  consolidated  surplus  of  $2.0  million  (net  of  a  $2.6  million  loss  for 
Printing  and  Binding  Operations  and  a  $4.6  million  gain  for  Information 
Dissemination  Operations).   GPO  planned  to  utilize  the  expected  surplus  to 
finance  initial  actions  to  open  electronic  dissemination  gateways  to  Federal 
agency  databases,  disseminate  an  on-line  version  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  the  Federal  Register  to  sales  customers  and  depository  libraries,  and 
create  a  Federal  information  locator  service.   The  two  major  components  of  the 
plan  were  an  increase  to  GPO's  revenues  as  the  result  of  more  proactive 
customer  service  initiatives  and  a  reduction  to  overall  operational  costs 
through  the  implementation  of  nearly  $10.0  million  in  cost  cutting  initiatives. 

GPO's  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1993  were  estimated  to  increase  $28.0  million 
over  fiscal  year  1992.  The  increase  in  revenues  from  Printing  and  Binding 
Operations  was  predicated  on  a  combined  increase  in  the  procurement  of  Federal 
agencies'  copier  paper  requirements  through  GPO  and  an  influx  of  more  procured 
printing  from  work  that  is  being  done  by  plants  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
("DoD"),  the  General  Services  Administration  ("GSA"),  and  other  Federal 
agencies.   The  increase  in  revenues  from  Information  Dissemination  Operations 
was  projected  on  a  growth  in  the  sale  of  additional  CD-ROMs  and  computer 
diskettes,  plus  an  increased  use  of  the  Federal  Bulletin  Board  system  to 
transmit  publication  sales  orders. 

Events  so  far  for  fiscal  year  1993  indicate  not  only  will  there  be  no  increase 
in  printing  and  binding  revenues  from  DoD  and  GSA  workload  but  a  substantial 
reduction  in  GPO's  workload  has  resulted.  At  the  same  time,  the  Comptroller 
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General's  recent  decision  that  GPO  currently  lacks  specific  statutory 
authority  to  offer  retirement  incentives  has  eliminated  any  possibility  for 
accomplishing  nearly  $4.6  million  of  the  planned  cost  cutting  initiatives. 
Current  projections  indicate  the  GPO's  consolidated  operations  could  show  a 
loss  for  1993  in  the  range  of  $11.0  to  $13.0  million. 

Facing  a  loss  of  this  magnitude,  all  efforts  to  further  expand  GPO's 
operations  into  electronic  products  and  services  using  the  expected  surplus  of 
profits  may  have  to  be  postponed.   GPO  management,  with  the  guidance  and 
approval  of  the  Joint  Comaittee  on  Printing,  will  have  to  consider  the 
following  possible  actions:   1)  raising  the  scale  of  prices  and/or  the 
surcharges  on  GPO  products  and  services;  2)  directing  a  selective  freeze  on 
agency  hires;  3)  reviewing  a  realignment  of  the  workweek  and  shift  times  of 
the  work  force  to  reduce  or  eliminate  overtime  requirements;  and  4)  conducting 
some  organisational  reductions-in-force.   These  or  other  difficult  decisions 
will  be  required  to  reverse  the  current  loss  pattern  and  maintain  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Revolving  Fund. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS  OF  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 

FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1992  AND  1991 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1992 


1991  (Unaudited) 


REVENUES: 

Printing  and  binding 
Sales  of  publications 
Appropr iat  ions 
Reimbursements 

Total  revenues 

EXPENSES: 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

Supplies  and  materials 

Rents,  communications  and  utilities 

Publications  sold 

Depreciation  and  amortisation 

Other  services 

Surplus  publications 

Travel  and  transportation 


Total  expenses 


NET  LOSS 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Revenues 

Amount 

Revenues 

$719,640 

77.9  X 

$712,973 

77.9  X 

79,907 

8.7 

81.527 

8.9 

118.170 

12.8 

115.970 

12.7 

5.912 

.6 

4.652 

.5 

923.629 

100.0 

915.122 

100.0 

562.175 

60.9 

554.938 

60.7 

237.165 

25.7 

222.508 

24.3 

52.802 

5.7 

58.563 

6.4 

32.032 

3.5 

34.246 

3.7 

23.769 

2.6 

26.482 

2.9 

5,838 

.6 

5.965 

.7 

5.830 

.6 

4.628 

.5 

4.918 

.5 

4.108 

.4 

4.255 

.5 

4,020 

.4 

928.784 

100.6 

915.458 

100.0 

i   (5.155) 

(.6)1 

$   (336) 

-  X 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of 
these  consolidated  statements. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEETS 

AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30.  1992  AND  1991 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


ASSETS 


CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Funds  with  U.S.  Treasury  (Note  2D) 
Accounts  receivable  (Note  U) 
Inventories  (Note  2E) 
Prepaid  expenses 

Total  current  assets 


1992 


$126,700 

200,776 

32,933 

148 

360,557 


1991 
(Unaudited) 


$U9,621 

176.371 

36,167 

76 


362,235 


PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT  (Note  2F): 
Land  and  buildings 
Equipment  and  building  improvements 

Total  acquisition  value 

Less-  Accumulated  depreciation  and  amortization 

Total  property  and  equipment 


18,633 
132,653 

151,286 

(96,091) 

55.195 


18,633 
123,912 

U2,5i.5 

(90,572) 

51,973 


LONG-TERM  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  (Note  5) 
Total  assets 


6.613 
$A22,365 


16,783 
$430,991 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of 
these  consolidated  balance  sheets. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEETS 

AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30.  1992  AND  1991 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


LIABILITIES  AND  INVESTMENT  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


CURRENT  LIABILITIES: 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses  (Note  6) 
Deferred  revenue  (Note  7) 
Due  U.S.  Treasury  (Note  2K) 

Total  current  liabilities 

OTHER  LIABILITIES: 
Accrued  annual  leave 
Due  U.S.  Treasury  (Note  2K) 

Total  other  liabilities 

Total  liabilities 

COMMITMENTS  AND  CONTINGENCIES  (Note  8) 

INVESTMENT  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  (Notes  2K  and  9): 
Revolving  fund- 
Cumulative  results  of  operations,  beginning  of  year 

Net  loss 

Cumulative  results  of  operations,  end  of  year 
Invested  capital 

Total 

Appropriated  funds 

Total  investment  of  U.S.  government 

Total  liabilities  and  investment  of 
U.S.  government 


1991 

1992 

(Unaudited) 

$  80,354 

$  86,144 

34,238 

31,386 

544 

- 

115,136 

117,530 

12,155 

10,723 

- 

544 

12,155 

11,267 

127,291 

128,797 

171,074 

171,410 

(5,155) 

(336) 

165,919 

171,074 

109,949 

109,993 

275,868 

281,067 

19,206 

21,127 

295,074 

302,194 

$422,365 

$430,991 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of 
these  consolidated  balance  sheets. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS  OF  CASH  FLOWS 

FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1992  AND  1991 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1991 
1992    (Unaudited) 


CASH  FLOWS  FROM  OPERATING  ACTIVITIES: 

Net  loss 

Adjustments  to  net  loss- 
Depreciation  and  amortization 
Loss  on  retirement  of  assets 
Provision  for  losses  on  accounts  receivable 
Provision  for  losses  on  surplus  publications 
Provision  for  obsolete  inventory 
Changes  in  assets  and  liabilities- 
(Increase)  decrease: 

Accounts  receivable 

Inventories 

Prepaid  expenses 
Increase  (decrease): 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 

Deferred  revenue 

Accrued  annual  leave 

Total  adjustments 

Net  cash  (used  in)  provided  by  operating 
activities 

CASH  FLOWS  FROM  INVESTING  ACTIVITIES- 
Capital  expenditures 

CASH  FLOWS  FROM  FINANCING  ACTIVITIES: 

Increase  (decrease)  in  unexpended  appropriations 
Funds  returned  to  U.S.  Treasury- 

From  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
From  Sales  of  Publications  Operations 
From  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
Appropriation 

Net  cash  used  in  financing  activities 

NET  (DECREASE)  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  WITH  U.S.  TREASURY 

FUNDS  WITH  U.S.  TREASURY,  beginning  of  year 

FUNDS  WITH  U.S.  TREASURY,  end  of  year 


$  (5,155)   $   (336) 


5,838  5,965 

10  6 

kn  1,033 

(922)  1,068 

300 


(U,662)  39,275 

3,857  707 

(72)  UU. 

(5,792)  2,050 

2,851  (3,563) 

1,432  16 


(6,733)    46,601 


(11,888)    46,265 


(9,112)    (5,350) 


102 

(13,192) 

(2,023) 

(8,686) 

- 

(150) 

(1,921) 

(22,028) 

(22,921) 

18,887 

149,621 

130,734 

$126,700 

======== 

$149,621 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of 

these  consolidated  statements. 
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U.S.  GOVERJJMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


STATEMENT  OF  BUDGET  AND  ACTUAL  EXPENSES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1992 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Budget 


Obligations 
Total     Actual 


Resources  Direct  Reimbursed  Expenses 

REVOLVING  FUND                  $  938,731  $   -  $940,740  $   943,886 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING  AND 

BINDING  APPROPRIATION              91,591  91,591  -  89,580 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

APPROPRIATION                     27,082  27,082  -  28,990 


$1,057,404  $118,673   $940,470   $1,062,456 


BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  (Note  21) 

TOTAL  EXPENSES,  accrual  basis  $1,062,456 

ADD: 

Capital  acquisitions  9,112 
Other  expended  budget  authority: 

Increase  in  accounts  receivable  14,749 

Increase  in  prepaid  expense  72 

Decrease  in  accounts  payable  9,977 

Increase  in  deferred  revenue  (2,851) 
LESS: 

Depreciation  and  amortization  5,838 

Accrued  annual  leave  1,432 

Other  expenses  3,6  71 


ACCRUED  EXPENDITURES,  budgetary  basis  1,082,574 

LESS-  Revolving  Fund  revenue  938,731 

ACCRUED  EXPENDITURES,  direct  $   143,843 


See  accompanying  Schedule  of  Budget  and  Actual  Expenditures  by  Fund  Type. 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  statement.. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


NOTES  TO  CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1992  AND  1991 


1.  ORGANIZATION; 

The  U.S.  Govertunent  Printing  Office  ("GPO")  was  created  by  the  Printing  Act  of 
1860.   The  U.S.  Congress  ("Congress")  enacted  this  legislation  to  provide  to 
the  Federal  government  an  economic  and  efficient  means  for  the  production  and 
procurement  of  Congressional  and  agency  printing  and  binding  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  public. 

The  Public  Printer,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  oversees  the  operations  of  the  GPO. 
GPO  carries  out  its  responsibilities  through  the  operation  of  a  revolving  fund 
and  Congressional  appropriations. 

2.  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOUNTING  POLICIES: 


A.  Basis  of  Accounting 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  are  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  of 
accounting  following  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

B.  Basis  of  Consolidation 

The  accompanying  consolidated  financial  statements  of  GPO  include  the  accounts 
of  all  funds  under  GPO  control  that  have  been  established  and  maintained  to 
account  for  the  resources  of  GPO.   A  discussion  of  these  funds  is  included  in 
the  remarks  immediately  preceding  the  supplemental  schedules. 

General  and  administrative  expenses  have  been  distributed  among  the  various 
expense  categories.   To  the  extent  practicable,  general  and  administrative 
expenses  were  allocated  to  the  various  programs  based  on  the  estimated  level 
of  effort  associated  with  each  program. 

All  significant  intra-agency  balances  and  transactions  have  been  eliminated  in 
consolidation.   Revenue  and  expense  eliminations  for  the  years  ended 
September  30,  1992  and  1991,  consist  of  the  following. 


1992 


1991 


Printing  and  reproduction  services 
Data  processing  services 
Miscellaneous  services 

Total 


$130,446,000 

2,826,000 

400,000 


$131,698,000 

3,201,000 

331,000 


$133,672,000  $135,230,000 
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In  addition  to  the  above  eliminations,  there  is  an  intraprogram  elimination  of 
revenues  and  expenses  for  services  provided  between  and  among  the  In-House 
Printing  Program  organizations.   The  eliminations  are  $6,034,000  and 
$5,008,000  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  respectively. 

C.  Revenue  Recognition  and  Expended  Appropriations 

Revolving  Fund  revenue  for  printing  and  binding  is  recognized  on  the  basis  of 
work  performed  by  the  GPO  due  to  the  fact  that  all  printing  and  binding  work 
is  required  by  law  to  be  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  services  rendered. 
Revolving  Fund  revenue  from  commercially  procured  printing  and  binding  is 
recognized  on  the  date  the  contract  requirements  are  fulfilled 
(constructive-receipt  concept).   Revolving  Fund  revenue  from  distributing  and 
selling  publications  to  the  public  is  recognized  when  publications  have  been 
shipped  or  when  services  have  been  performed.   Appropriation  revenue  is 
recorded  when  expenses  are  accrued. 

The  amount  of  appropriations  expended  and  the  programs  funded  are  presented  in 
Note  lOA.   Unexpended  appropriations  are  recorded  as  Investment  of  U.S. 
Government  (see  Note  lOB). 

D.  Funds  With  U.S.  Treasury 

This  total  represents  all  undisbursed  balances  for  GPO's  accounts  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  cash  and  other  negotiable  instruments  on  hand  and  in  transit 
for  deposit.   Funds  are  based  on  the  balances  recorded  by  the  Treasury  in 
their  Government  On-Line  Accounting  Link  System  ("GOALS").   A  breakdown  of 
items  included  in  this  category  as  of  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  is  as 
follows. 


1992 


1991 


Revolving  funds 

Appropriations 

On  hand  and  in  transit 

Total 


$105,315,000  $130,104,000 

20,568,000  18,216,000 

817,000  1,301,000 

$126,700,000  $149,621,000 


E.  Inventories 

Operating  supplies,  which  are  consumed  in  operations,  are  valued  using  the 
weighted-average  cost  method.   Supplies  include  paper  and  materials  for  the 
production  of  client  products  as  well  as  administrative  supplies  and  are  shown 
net  of  a  provision  for  obsolescence. 
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Inventories  of  publications  held  for  sale  are  valued  using  the  first-in, 
first-out  cost  method  and  are  shown  net  of  an  allowance  for  surplus 
publications.   The  allowance  for  surplus  publications  is  established  to 
estimate  the  value  of  potentially  obsolete  or  excess  publications  held  in 
inventory.   As  of  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  the  components  of  inventories 
are  as  follows. 


1992 


1991 


Publications  for  sale 

Allowance  for  surplus  publications 


$17,736,000  $18,572,000 
(4,2^5,000)   (5,168,000) 


Publications  for  sale,  net 

Paper 

Materials  and  supplies 

Allowance  for  obsolescence 

Inventories,  net 


13,491,000  13,404,000 

8,889,000  12,650,000 

10,853,000  10,113,000 
(300,000) 

$32,933,000  $36,167,000 


F.  Property  and  Equipment 

Property  and  equipment  is  valued  at  cost.   Printing  equipment  transferred  to 
GPO  from  other  Federal  agencies  is  valued  in  accordance  with  Regulation  Number 
26  published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  ("JCP"),  which  approximates 
historical  cost.   Expenditures  which  substantially  increase  the  useful  lives 
of  the  assets  are  capitalized.   Normal  repair  and  maintenance  costs  are 
expensed  as  incurred. 

Depreciation  and  amortization  of  property  and  equipment  is  calculated  on  a 
straight-line  basis.   Plant  machinery  and  equipment  are  depreciated  in 
accordance  with  JCP  guidelines,  which  approximates  their  useful  lives. 
Leasehold  improvements  are  amortized  over  the  lesser  of  their  useful  lives  or 
the  lease  term.   A  table  of  the  ranges  of  depreciable  and  amortizable  lives  of 
GPO  assets  follows. 


Category 


Buildings  and  improvements 
Plant  machinery  and  equipment 
Office  machinery  and  equipment 
Computer  software 
Computer  hardware 
Furniture  and  fixtures 
Vehicles 


Depreciable  or 
Amortizable  Life 

42  to  50  years 
5  to  20  years 
5  years 
3  years 
5  years 
5  years 
3  to  6  years 
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Property,  plant,  and  equipment  as  of  September  30,  1992,  consisted  of  the 
following: 


Land 

Buildings 

Building  improvements 

Leasehold  improvements 

Plant  machinery  and  equipment 

Office  machinery  and  equipment 

Computer  software 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Vehicles 

Capital  improvements  in  process 

Software  development  in  process 

Total 


Acquisition 
Value 

$  9,977,000 

8,656,000 

A7, 259,000 

1,509,000 

67,264,000 

11,479,000 

1,414,000 

573,000 

982,000 

450,000 

1,723,000 


Accumulated 

Depreciation  and 

Amortization 


8,656,000 

25,843,000 

989,000 

50,997,000 

7,962,000 

731,000 

239,000 

674,000 


$151,286,000    $96,091,000 


Net  Book  Value 

$  9,977,000 

21,416,000 

520,000 

16,267,000 

3,517,000 

683,000 

334,000 

308,000 

450,000 

1,723,000 

$55,195,000 


Property,  plant,  and  equipment  as  of  September  30,  1991,  consisted  of  the 
following. 


Land 

Buildings 

Building  improvements 

Leasehold  improvements 

Plant  machinery  and  equipment 

Office  machinery  and  equipment 

Computer  software 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Vehicles 

Capital  improvements  in  process 

Software  development  in  process 

Total 


Acquisition 
Value 

$  9,977,000 

8,656,000 

46,062,000 

1,394,000 

64,129,000 

9,457,000 

970,000 

366,000 

823,000 

264,000 

447,000 


Accumulated 

Depreciation  and 

Amortization 


8,656,000 

24,347,000 

866,000 

48,145,000 

7,223,000 

471,000 

218,000 

646,000 


$142,545,000    $90,572,000 


Net  Book  Value 
$  9,977,000 

21,715,000 
528,000 

15,984,000 
2,234,000 
499,000 
148,000 
177,000 
264,000 
447,000 

$51,973,000 


G.  Annual,  Sick  and  Other  Types  of  Leave 

Annual  leave  is  accrued  as  it  is  earned,  an'i  the  accrual  is  reduced  as  leave 
is  taken.   Each  year,  the  balance  in  the  accrued  annual  leave  account  is 
adjusted  to  reflect  current  pay  rates. 

Sick  leave  and  other  types  of  nonvested  leave  are  expensed  as  taken. 
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H.  Accounting  for  Interagency  Activities 

Other  Federal  agencies  make  financial  decisions  and  report  certain  financial 
matters  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  government  as  a  whole,  including  matters  in 
which  individual  agencies  may  be  an  indirect  party  in  interest.   This  concept 
of  having  Federal  agencies  record  or  report  only  those  governmentwide 
financial  matters  for  which  they  are  directly  responsible  is  consistent  with 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office's  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  for 
Guidance  of  Federal  Agencies,  Title  2,  which  seeks  to  identify  financial 
matters  with  the  agency  having  budgetary  authority  and  resources  to  manage 
them. 

Financial  matters  maintained  or  reported  by  other  Federal  agencies  in  which 
GPO  is  indirectly  involved  include  employee  pension  plan  benefits  (see  Note  3) 
and  certain  legal  situations  (see  Note  8C). 

I .  Statements  of  Cash  Flows 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1992  consolidated  financial  statements,  GPO  has 
adopted  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board's  Statement  of  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  No.  95,  "Statement  of  Cash  Flows."  Under  this  standard, 
the  former  statement  of  changes  in  financial  position  is  superseded  by  the  new 
statement  of  cash  flows.   The  statement  of  cash  flows  identifies  cash  receipts 
and  payments  and  classifies  them  into  operating,  financing  and  investing 
activities.   This  additional  disclosure  of  information  is  intended  to  help 
assess  the  ability  to  generate  funds  from  current  operations,  to  identify 
financing  acquired  from  outside  sources,  and  to  identify  the  major 
nonoperating  (investing)  uses  of  funds.   For  the  purposes  of  this  statement, 
cash  equals  Funds  with  U.S.  Treasury  as  defined  in  Note  2D.   For  comparative 
purposes,  a  fiscal  year  1991  statement  of  cash  flows  was  also  prepared. 

J.  Statement  of  Budget  and  Actual  Expenses 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  budget  and  actual  expenses  is  to  provide  a 
reconciliation  from  the  consolidated  financial  statements,  which  are  prepared 
on  an  accrual  basis,  to  related  reports  on  budget  execution,  which  are 
prepared  on  an  obligational  basis,  as  reported  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Total  resources  include  new  budget  authority  granted  GPO  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  Revolving  Fund  and  for  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  and 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriations,  as  discussed  in  Note  10,  as  well  as 
unexpended  amounts  for  these  two  appropriations  from  prior  years,  as  shown  in 
the  supplemental  schedule  of  appropriated  funds. 

Budget  obligations,  direct,  represents  the  amount  of  orders  placed,  contracts 
awarded,  services  rendered,  and  similar  transactions  incurred  against 
appropriations  which  have  resulted  or  will  result  in  an  outlay  of  funds. 

Budget  obligations,  reimbursed,  represents  the  amount  of  orders  placed, 
contracts  awarded,  services  received,  and  similar  transactions  incurred 
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against  authority  reimbursed  to  the  Revolving  Fund  through  the  performance  of 
services  or  sale  of  goods  to  others. 

K.  Change  in  Accounting  Policy 

The  fiscal  year  1991  consolidated  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  revenues  and 
expenses  have  been  restated  due  to  retroactively  applying  a  change  in 
accounting  policy.   GPO  defined  for  past  years  the  net  annual  income  of  its 
Sales  of  Publications  Program  (the  "Program")  as  constituting  excess  receipts 
and,  as  such,  was  by  law  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.   During  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  Public  Printer  defined  excess  receipts  as  net  annual  income  of  the 
Program  adjusted  for  accrued  depreciation  less  actual  capital  assets  purchased 
or  committed  to  during  the  fiscal  year.   Previously,  the  Program  was  only 
permitted  to  recover  the  cost  of  purchased  capital  assets  through  depreciation. 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  fiscal  year  1991  consolidated  balance  sheet 
and  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  was  to  reduce  the  amount  due  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  increase  retained  earnings  approximately  $359,000.   It  is  also 
GPO's  policy  that  excess  receipts  due  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  payable  in  the 
second  year  following  the  year  earned.   Therefore,  these  amounts  will  be  paid 
in  fiscal  year  1993.   There  is  no  amount  due  U.S.  Treasury  relating  to  the 
Program's  fiscal  year  1992  activities. 

L.  Reclassification  of  Fiscal  Year  1991  Balances 

Certain  reclassifications  have  been  made  to  fiscal  year  1991  balances  to 
present  them  consistently  with  fiscal  year  1992  statements  and  schedules. 

M.  Public  Law  99-177  Reductions 

As  a  result  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-177),  funds  were  sequestered  from  GPO  during  fiscal  year  1991. 
These  amounts  are  referred  to  as  Public  Law  99-177  reductions,  in  the 
accompanying  statements,  schedules,  and  footnotes. 

3.  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS: 

GPO  funds  a  portion  of  pension  benefits  for  its  employees  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  and  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  and  also 
makes  the  necessary  payroll  deductions  for  employees  for  their  pension 
contribution.   GPO  is  not  required  to  disclose  the  assets  of  the  system  or  the 
actuarial  data  with  respect  to  accumulated  plan  benefits  of  the  unfunded 
pension  liability  relative  to  its  employees.   Reporting  such  amounts  is  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  ("0PM").   The  cost 
of  health  care  benefits  for  retired  employees  and  the  reporting  of  such 
amounts  are  also  the  direct  responsibility  of  0PM. 

A.  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 

The  majority  of  GPO's  employees  were  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  ("CSRS")  during  1992  and  1991.   Total  GPO  matching  contributions 
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(7.5  percent  for  Congressional  Record  indexers,  investigators,  and  law 
officers  and  7  percent  for  all  other  employees)  to  CSRS  for  all  employees 
covered  by  CSRS  were  approximately  $10.7  million  and  $10.4  million  for  the 
years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  respectively. 

B.  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System 

On  January  1,  1987,  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  ("FERS"),  a 
defined  contribution  plan,  commenced  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-335.   Employees 
hired  after  December  31,  1983,  were  automatically  covered  by  FERS  and  Social 
Security,  while  employees  hired  prior  to  January  1,  1984,  were  able  to  choose 
between  joining  this  plan  or  remaining  in  CSRS.   One  primary  difference 
between  FERS  and  CSRS  is  that  FERS  offers  the  Thrift  Saving  Plan  ("TSP"),  a 
savings  plan  that  requires  GPO  to  contribute  1  percent  of  an  enrolled 
employee's  base  pay  and  match  any  employee  contribution  up  to  5  percent  of 
base  pay.   For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  total  GPO 
(employer)  contributions  to  FERS  (18.8  percent  for  Congressional  Record 
indexers,  27.3  percent  for  investigators  and  law  officers  and  12.9  percent  for 
all  other  employees)  were  $3.9  million  and  $3.2  million,  respectively. 
Additional  contributions  of  GPO's  share  to  the  TSP  for  the  years  ended 
September  30,  1992  and  1991,  totaled  $800,000  and  $600,000,  respectively. 

C.  Social  Security  System 

GPO  also  makes  matching  contributions  to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
("SSA")  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  ("FICA").   For  employees 
covered  by  FERS,  GPO  contributes  matching  amounts  of  6.2  percent  of  gross  pay 
(up  to  $55,500)  to  SSA's  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
("OASDI")  program.   Additionally,  GPO  makes  matching  contributions  for  all 
employees  of  1.45  percent  of  gross  pay  (up  to  $130,200)  to  SSA's  Medicare 
Hospital  Insurance  program.   Payments  to  these  programs  for  the  years  ended 
September  30,  1992  and  1991,  amounted  to  $5.2  million  and  $4.4  million, 
respectively. 

4.  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE: 

Accounts  receivable  as  of  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  are  comprised  of  the 
following. 
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1992 


1991 


Federal  agencies: 

Unbilled  completed  work 
Unbilled  work  in  process 
Billed  completed  work 

Subtotal 

Other  receivables: 
The  pub lie 
fne  employees 

Subtotal 

Total  accounts  receivable 

Allowance  for  doubtful  accounts 

Total  accounts  receivable,  net 
Accounts  receivable  —  long-term,  net 

Accounts  receivable  —  current,  net 


$122,298,000  $111,9^2,000 


62,194,000 
22,584,000 


58,046,000 
22,227,000 


207,076,000        192,215,000 


1,812,000 
1,018,000 


1,788,000 
1,241,000 


2,830,000     3,029,000 
209,906,000   195,244,000 
(2,517,000)    (2,090,000) 


207,389,000   193,154,000 
(6,613,000)   (16,783,000) 

$200,776,000   $176,371,000 


The  majority  of  GPO's  accounts  receivable  are  due  from  other  Federal  agencies 
for  products  or  services  provided.   Unbilled  completed  work  results  from  the 
delivery  of  goods  or  the  performance  of  services  for  which  bills  have  not  been 
rendered.   Included  in  this  balance  as  of  September  30,  1992,  is  unbilled 
commercial  printing  valued  at  $57.5  million,  unbilled  direct  mill-to-customer 
agency  paper  shipments  valued  at  $800,000,  finished  work  in  the  process  of 
being  billed  valued  at  $42.2  million,  finished  work  for  which  invoices  have 
not  been  prepared  as  of  September  30,  1992,  valued  at  $18.3  million,  and  $3.5 
million  due  from  the  Congress  (Note  5). 

Unbilled  work  in  process  represents  the  value  of  work  performed  on  customer 
orders  as  of  September  30  that,  by  law,  must  be  reimbursed  by  GPO  customers. 

Employees  accounts  receivable  for  fiscal  year  1992  includes  $969,000  and 
$49,000  owed  by  current  and  former  employees,  respectively,  who  were  advanced 
annual  and  sick  leave.    Both  types  of  leave  for  current  employees  will  be 
repaid  by  these  employees  in  biweekly  installments  or  by  other  GPO  employees 
on  their  behalf  through  the  donated  leave  program. 

5.  LONG-TERM  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  — 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 
APPROPRIATION  CUMULATIVE  SHORTFALL: 


At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  there  was  an  estimated  $24.9  million  shortfall 
in  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  appropriation  for  fiscal  years 
through  1992,  of  which  $3.5  million  was  provided  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
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Appropriations  Act,  1993  (Public  Law  102-392).   Of  the  total  shortfall, 
$10,113,000  is  included  in  accounts  receivable.   The  balance  of  $li».822,000 
represents  the  estimated  cost  to  provide  work  that  has  been  ordered  by 
Congress,  related  to  1992  and  prior  appropriations,  but  which  GPO  has  not 
initiated.   Of  the  total  receivable,  $3.5  million  is  current,  and  the  balance 
of  $6,613,000  is  long  term.   As  of  September  30,  1991,  $19,783,000  was 
included  in  receivables,  of  which  $3.0  million  was  current  and  the  balance  of 
$16,783,000  was  long  term. 


Balance,  September  30,  1990 

Congressional  expenses  in  excess 

of  appropriation 
Increase  in  outstanding 

obligations 

Balance,  September  30,  1991 

Installment  appropriation  on 

shortfall 
Congressional  appropriation  in 

excess  of  expenses 
Increase  in  outstanding 

obligations 

Balance,  September  30,  1992 


Accounts    Outstanding  Cumulative 
Receivable   Obligations    Shortfall 


$13,596,000  $      -  $13,596,000 

6,187,000        -  6,187,000 

3,167,000  3,167,000 

19,783,000    3,167,000  22,950,000 

(3,019,000)        -  (3,019,000) 

(6,651,000)        -  (6,651,000) 

11,655,000  11,655,000 

$10,113,000   $14,822,000  $24,935,000 


6.  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  AND  ACCRUED  EXPENSES; 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses  are  comprised  of  the  following  as  of 
September  30,  1992  and  1991. 


1992 


1991 


Accounts  payable: 
Commercial  printing 
U.S.  government  agencies 
Other 

Total  accounts  payable 

Accrued  salaries  and  wages 
State  and  local  payroll  taxes 

Total  accounts  payable  and 
accrued  expenses 


$53,792,000  $54,640,000 

11,391,000  10,307,000 

5,458,000  4.885.000 

70,641,000  70.032.000 

8,266,000  15,287.000 

1.447.000  825.000 


$80,354,000   $86,144,000 
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7.  DEFERRED  REVENUE: 

As  of  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  deferred  revenue  is  comprised  of  the 
following. 


Deferred  subscription  revenue 
Customer  deposits  —  held  on  accounts 
Customer  deposits  —  unfilled  orders 
Advanced  billings  to  customer  agencies 

Total 


1992 


1991 


$22,032,000  $20,273,000 

8,776,000  8,688,000 

1,979,000  1,548,000 

1,451,000  877,000 

$34,238,000  $31,386,000 


Deferred  revenue  results  from  the  receipt  of  customer  remittances  for  future 
products  or  services.   Deferred  subscription  revenue  for  products  such  as  the 
Congressional  Record,  Federal  Register,  and  Comnerce  Business  Daily,  is 
recognized  as  the  periodicals  are  delivered.   Customer  deposits  for 
publication  orders  are  recognized  when  customer  orders  against  this  account 
are  filled. 

8.  COMMITMENTS  AND  CONTINGENCIES; 


A.  Operating  Leases 

As  of  September  30,  1992,  GPO  was  committed  to  various  noncancelable  operating 
leases  primarily  covering  administrative  office  space,  retail  space,  and 
warehouse  space.   Many  of  these  leases  contain  escalation  clauses  and  renewal 
options.   The  following  is  a  schedule  of  future  minimum  rental  payments  (in 
thousands)  required  under  operating  leases  by  type  of  lease,  which  have 
initial  or  remaining  noncancelable  lease  terms  in  excess  of  one  year.   Rent 
expenses  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  were  $7,400,000  and 
$7,500,000,  respectively. 


Fiscal  Year 

Warehouse 

Office 

Retail 

Parking 

Vehicles 

Total 

1993 

$2,036 

$ 

676 

$ 

426 

$164 

$18 

$3,320 

1994 

1,987 

637 

373 

27 

- 

3,024 

1995 

1,454 

282 

329 

- 

- 

2,065 

1996 

182 

194 

265 

- 

- 

641 

1997 

- 

78 

120 

- 

- 

198 

1998 

and 

the 

reaf ter 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 













Total  minimum  lease 
payments 


$5,659    $1,873  $1,513    $191 


$18 


$9,254 
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B.  Commitments 

GPO  is  committed  under  obligations  for  goods  and  services  which  have  been 
ordered  but  not  received  (undelivered  orders)  at  fiscal  year-end.   Aggregate 
undelivered  orders  for  all  GPO  activities  were  $100.3  million  and  $101.7 
million  as  of  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  respectively.   Undelivered  orders 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1991  included  approximately  $10  million 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to  the  main  building. 

C.  Continjisencies 

GPO  is  a  party  to  various  administrative  proceedings,  legal  actions,  and 
claims  brought  by  or  against  it.   In  the  opinion  of  GPO  management  and  legal 
counsel,  the  ultimate  resolution  of  these  proceedings,  actions,  and  claims 
will  not  materially  affect  GPO's  financial  position  or  results  of  operations. 

Occasionally,  GPO  may  be  the  named  party,  but  another  agency  may  administer 
and  litigate  the  case.   Amounts  to  be  paid  under  any  decision,  settlement,  or 
award  pertaining  thereto  may  be  funded  by  those  agencies.   In  most  cases,  tort 
claims  are  administered  and  resolved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
any  amounts  necessary  for  resolution  are  obtained  from  a  special  Judgment  Fund 
maintained  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.   Amounts  paid  from  this  fund  on  behalf  of  the 
GPO  were  $943,000  and  $96,000  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991, 
respectively,  and  are  not  reflected  in  GPO's  consolidated  financial  statements. 

9.  INVESTMENT  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

Invested  Capital  and  Fund  Balances 

Invested  capital  represents  U.S.  government  resources  invested  in  certain  GPO 
assets,  principally,  land,  buildings  and  equipment,  and  working  capital. 
Increases  to  invested  capital  are  recorded  only  when  such  assets  are  acquired 
with  direct  appropriations  or  with  moneys  transferred  or  when  printing 
equipment  is  donated  to  GPO. 

Investment  of  U.S.  government  as  of  September  30,  1992,  consisted  of  the 
following. 
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Revolving  Fund  Appropriations     Total 

INVESTED  CAPITAL: 

Beginning  net  worth  when  the 

Revolving  Fund  was 

established  $  33,807,000     $      -      $  33,807,000 

Book  value  of  contributed 

buildings  and  land  415,000  -  415,000 

Appropriations  for  improvements 

to  air  conditioning  and 

electrical  systems  12,900,000  -        12,900,000 

Appropriations  for  working 

capital  and  site  acquisition     62,600,000  -        62,600,000 

Donated  equipment  227,000  -  227,000 


Total  109,949,000  -       109,949,000 


UNEXPENDED  APPROPRIATIONS- 

Obligated  -         19,206,000     19,206,000 


CUMULATIVE  RESULTS  OF  OPERATIONS: 

Retained  earnings  165,382,000  -       165,382,000 

Designated  for  capital  projects       537,000  -  537,000 


Total  165,919,000  -       165,919,000 


Total  investment  of 

U.S.  government  $275,868,000     $19,206,000   $295,074,000 


Investment  of  U.S.  government  as  of  September  30,  1991,  consisted  of  the 
following. 

Revolving  Fund  Appropriations     Total 

INVESTED  CAPITAL: 

Beginning  net  worth  when  the 

Revolving  Fund  was 

established  $  33,807,000     $      -      $  33,807,000 

Book  value  of  contributed 

buildings  and  land  415,000  -  415,000 

Appropriations  for  improvements 

to  air  conditioning  and 

electrical  systems  12,900,000  -        12,900,000 

Appropriations  for  working 

capital  and  site  acquisition     62,600,000  -        62,600,000 

Donated  equipment  271,000  -  271,000 


Total  109,993,000  -       109,993,000 
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UNEXPENDED  APPROPRIATIONS- 
Obligated 


Revolving  Fund  Appropriations     Total 


$21,127,000   $  21,127,000 


CUMULATIVE  RESULTS  OF  OPERATIONS: 

Retained  earnings  170,715,000 

Designated  for  capital  projects       359,000 


Total 

Total  investment  of 
U.S.  government 


171,074,000 
$281,067,000 


170,715,000 
359,000 


171,074,000 
$21,127,000   $302,194,000 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS; 

A.  Expended  Appropriations 

Total  appropriations  made  available  through  Congressional  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1991  were  $91,591,000  and  $77,365,000  for  Congressional 
printing  and  binding  and  $27,082,000  and  $25,745,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  respectively. 

Descriptions  of  program  activities  funded  by  these  appropriations  are  in  the 
notes  preceding  the  supplemental  schedules.   Expended  appropriations  for 
program  operations  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  were  as 
follows. 


Congressional  printing  and  binding: 
Congressional  Record  products 
Miscellaneous  publications  and 

printing  and  binding 
Hearings 

Bills,  resolutions,  and  amendments 
Details  to  Congress 
Other 

Total  congressional  printing  and 
binding 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Depository  library  distribution 
Cataloging  and  indexing 
By-law  distribution 
International  exchange 

Total  salaries  and  expenses 

Total  expended  appropriations 


1992 


1991 


$  23,353,000   $  20,283,000 


20,738,000 
15,510,000 
12,664,000 
4,959,000 
12,356,000 


21,782,000 
16,893,000 
12,041,000 
5,757,000 
12,451,000 


89,580,000    89,207,000 


25,022,000 

2,597,000 

644,000 

727,000 


23,403,000 

2,464,000 

726,000 

501,000 


28,990,000    27,094,000 
$118,570,000  $116,301,000 
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1992  1991 

Reconciliation  of  expended  appropriations 

to  the  consolidated  statements  of 

revenues  and  expenses : 

Total  expended  appropriations  $118,570,000  $116,301,000 

Eliminations  (interagency)  (400,000)      (331,000) 


Consolidated  revenues  from 

appropriations  $118,170,000  $115,970,000 


For  fiscal  year  1993,  Public  Law  102-392  made  available  $89,591,000  and 
$29,082,000  for  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  and  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
respectively. 

B.  Unexpended  Appropriations 

As  of  September  30,  1992  and  1991,  GPO  had  unexpended  appropriations,  which 
were  obligated  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  congressional  printing  and 
binding  services  of  $19,206,000  and  $21,127,000,  respectively. 

11.  RELATED-PARTY  TRANSACTIONS  —  REFECTORY  CAFE  LIMITED: 

The  GPO  Cafeteria  is  operated  by  the  Refectory  Cafe  Limited  ("Cafeteria"),  a 
nonprofit  corporation  chartered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1985.   The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cafeteria  is  comprised  of  three  senior-level  GPO 
managers.   Also,  since  July  1991,  a  GPO  employee  has  been  detailed  to  manage 
the  Cafeteria.   As  of  September  30,  1992,  the  Cafeteria  had  incurred  a 
cumulative  operating  loss  of  approximately  $451,000.   The  cafeteria  also  has 
working  capital,  as  of  September  30,  1992,  of  approximately  $31,000.   GPO  has 
funded  the  cafeteria  the  total  of  these  amounts,  or  approximately  $482,000. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  $102,000  was  funded  by  GPO  prior  to  1992. 

At  September  30,  1992,  GPO  assumed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee 

on  Printing,  approximately  $380,000  of  the  Cafeteria's  current  and  long-term 

liabilities.  GPO  recorded  an  expense  for  this  amount  in  the  accompanying  1992 

consolidated  financial  statements.   These  items  consisted  of  the  following. 

o  GPO  forgave  approximately  $163,000  in  loans  it  made  to  the  Cafeteria 
between  1985  and  1991. 

o  GPO  paid  approximately  $135,000  which  represented  the  Cafeteria's 

delinquent  and  paid  past-due  contributions  to  the  Cafeteria  employee's 
pension  plan. 
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o  GPO  assumed  approximately  $82,000  in  overdue  trade  payables  and  unfunded 
annual  leave. 

In  addition,  based  on  the  actuarial  report  prepared  by  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  pension  plan  trustee,  the  Cafeteria  had  a 
projected  unfunded  pension  liability  of  approximately  $172,000  as  of  July  1, 
1992. 
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U.S.  Govemment  PrintinK  Office 

Supplemental  Schedules 

The  supplemental  schedules  present  GPO's  financial  position,  results  of 
operations  and  cash  flows,  by  fund  type  and  by  program  within  the  fund.   A 
description  of  each  fund  type  and  the  programs  operated  from  the  fund  follows. 

Revolving  Fund  accounts  are  established  by  law  to  finance  a  continuing  cycle 
of  operations  with  receipts  derived  from  such  operations  usually  available  in 
their  entirety  for  use  by  the  fund  without  further  action  by  Congress.   The 
GPO  Printing  and  Binding  Revolving  Fund  is  used  to  finance  operations  of  the 
following  two  major  operating  programs. 

Printing  and  Binding  Operations  which  includes  the  financial 
transactions  related  to  printing  and  binding  and  distribution  services  to 
the  Congress  and  Federal  agencies.   Printing  and  binding  operations  are 
reimbursed  by  payments  from  agencies  and  the  Congressional  Printing  and 
Binding  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations. 

Sales  of  Publications  Operations  which  includes  the  financial 
transactions  related  to  sales  of  publications  and  distributing 
publications  to  the  public.   The  sales  of  publications  operations  is 
reimbursed  by  receipts  from  sales  of  publications,  and  by  agencies  for 
distribution  services  provided. 

Programs  of  note  in  this  fund  are  In-House  Printing  Operations,  which 
includes  one  central  and  five  regional  printing  plants;  Printing 
Procurement  Operations,  which  includes  1  central,  K  regional,  and  6 
satellite  procurement  offices;  and  the  General  Sales  Program,  which 
operates  through  the  Central  Office,  2  distribution  centers,  1 
Congressional  sales  office,  23  GPO  bookstores  nationwide,  and  27 
consigned  sales  agents. 

General  Fund  accounts  are  used  to  record  financial  transactions  arising 

under  Congressional  appropriations.   Congress  has  authorized  two  general  funds 

that  GPO  administers: 

Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  for  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  depository  library  distributions, 
international  exchange,  and  other  statutory  distribution  of  publications, 
and  for  the  cataloging  and  indexing  of  Government  publications. 

Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation  for  printing  and 
binding  performed  for  Congress  and  for  printing  and  binding  publications 
authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed  without  charge  to  recipients. 
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U.S.  GOVERimEWT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

SCHEDULE  OF  BUDGET  AND  ACTUAL  EXPENSES  BY  FUMD  TYPE 

FOR  THE  YEAK  ENDED  SEPTEMBEB  30.  1992 
(Dollars  in  ThouEands ) 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING 
SALES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Total  Revolving  Fund 
CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Total 

Obligations 

Actual 
Expenses 

Resources 

Direct 

Reimbursed 

t     852,912 

»   - 

$855,673 

$  858.847 

85.819 

- 

84.797 

85.039 

938,731 

- 

940, '.70 

943,886 

91.591 

91,591 

- 

89.580 

27,082 

27,082 

- 

28.990 

Jl,057.A04   ill8.673   $940,470    $1,062,456 


BUDGET  RECONCILIATIQW 


Revolving  Fund 


General  Funds 


EXPENSES: 

Printing  and  binding 

Sales  of  publications 

Agency  distributions 

Salaries  and  expenses- 
Fiscal  year  1992 
Prior  fiscal  years 

Congressional  printing  and  binding- 
Fiscal  year  1992 
Prior  fiscal  years 

Total  expenses 

ADD: 

Capital  acquisitions 

Other  expended  budget  autbority- 
Increase  in  accounts  receivable 
Increase  in  prepaid  expense 
Decrease  in  accounts  payable 
Increase  in  deferred  revenue 

LESS: 

Depreciation  and  amortization 
Accrued  annual  leave 
Other  expenses 

ACCRUED  EXPENDITURES 

LESS-  Revenue 

ACCRUED  EXPENDITURES,  direct 


~  Congressional 

Printing      Sales  of  Salaries  and     Printing 

and  Binding   Publications  Expenses      and  Binding 

Operations     Operations  Appropriation  Appropriation 


$858, BA 7 


79,370 
5.669 


BS.039 


$  - 


20.052 
8.938 


28,990 


t   - 

t     858,847 

- 

79,370 

- 

5,669 

- 

20,052 

- 

8,938 

83,228 

83,228 

6.352 

6.352 

89,580 

1,062,456 

13,583 

1,166 

- 

_ 

14,749 

- 

_ 

_ 

72 

9.622 
(574) 

355 
(2,277) 

~ 

- 

9,977 
(2,851) 

5.838 
1.432 
3,723 

(52) 

- 

- 

5,838 
1,432 
3,671 

879,669 

84,335 

28,990 

89,580 

1.082,574 

852.912 

85,819 

- 

$89,580 

938.731 

t   26,757 

t(l,484) 

»28,990 

»  143,843 

Tbe  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  schedule 
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SCHEDULE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1992. 

WITH  COMPARATIVE  TOTALS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1991 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Total 
Salaries   Appropriated  Funds 


APPROPRIATIONS,  beginning 
of  year  (On  cash  basis) 

FUNDS  PROVIDED-  Appropriations 

Total  funds  available 

FUNDS  APPLIED: 

Obligated  appropriations- 
Current  year 
Prior  years 

Funds  returned  to  U.S. 
Treasury 

Public  Law  99-177  Reductions 
(Note  2M) 

Total  funds  applied 

APPROPRIATIONS,  end  of  year 
(On  cash  basis) 

ADJUSTMENTS : 

Interagency  accounts  receivable 
Interagency  accounts  payable 

APPROPRIATIONS,  end  of  year 
(On  accrual  basis) 


Congressional 
Printing  and 

and 

Expenses 

1991 

Binding  Fund 

Fund 

1992 

(Unaudited) 

i   2.352 

il5.864 

$  18.216 

$  28,437 

91.591 

27.082 

118.673 

103,110 

93.943 

42.946 

136,889 

131,547 

83.228 

18.984 

102,212 

92,172 

2.352 

9.734 

12,086 

21,008 

- 

2.023 

2,023 

150 

1 

113,331 

85.580 

30.741 

116.321 

8,363 


10.113 
(10.113) 


i   8.363 


12.205     20.568     18.216 


140     10.253      4.831 
(1.502)   (11.615)    (1.920) 


$10,843   i   19.206   $  21,127 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  schedule. 
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Production  Notes 

TTie  text  for  this  publication  was 
originally  keyed  in  WordPerfect  for 
CXDS  and  translated  to  Macintosh 
Microsoft  Word.  It  was  designed  by 
GPO's  Typography  and  Design 
Division  utilizing  a  Macintosh  Ilci 
computer  and  Quark  XPress  software. 
The  book  photos  were  scanned  on  a 
Howtek  Scanmaster  III  and  brought 
into  the  program  as  TIFF  files  for  posi- 
tioning. Proofs  were  generated  on  the 
Canon  Laser  Copier  500. 


Negatives  were  generated  from  T&D 
to  the  Linotronic  Imagesetter  in 
GPO's  Electronic  Job  Section. 

TTiis  publication  was  printed  in 
soy-based  sheetfed  offset  ink  on  alka- 
line recycled  80  lb.  litho  coated  cover 
stock  and  alkaline  recycled  60  lb. 
offset  text  stock. 


(All  brand  names  listed  above  are  trademarks  of 
their  respective  holders . ) 
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QUESTIONHMRE 

JOINT  CGltlMITTEB  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONOUBSS 

With  regard  to  all  of  the  following  questions,  we  invite  you 
to  sut»nit  dociunents,  brochures,  strategic  plans,  or  other  materials 
that  support  your  answer.  If  a  particular  written  item  already  in 
existence  constitutes  a  complete  answer  to  the  question,  you  may 
attach  that  and  make  reference  to  it.  Please  submit  any  budget 
support  materials  that  you  may  have  prepared  for  consideration  of 
your  budget  by  the  Congress.  If  a  question  does  not  appear 
applicable  to  your  agency,  it  may  be  ignored. 

1.  What  is  the  mission  of  your  organization  under  your 
authorizing  statues  and  how  has  this  mission  changed  over 
time? 

2.  What  is  the  structure  of  your  organization? 

3 .  What  are  the  particular  functions  of  your  organization? 

4 .  Please  provide  a  list  by  year  of  all  managers  in  your 
organization  from  1971  to  1993  who  are,  or  who  were, 
compensated  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  GS-16  or  an 
SBS  Level  1 ,  with  their  titles  and  the  level  at  which  they  are 
compen  s  a  t ed  ? 

5 .  How  many  employees  does  your  organization  have?  What  is  the 
breakdown  of  employees  by  pay  grade  and  job  type? 

6.  What  is  the  profile  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  your 
employees  in  categories  for  which  at  least  a  college 
undergraduate  degree  is  a  normal  expectation?  Do  your 
employees  in  this  category  have  continuing  education 
requ  i  remen t  s  ? 

7.  Provide  a  list  of  all  formal  publications  issued  in  the  last 
year.   Provide  copies  of  illustrative  types  of  work  products. 

8.  How  do  particular  projects  get  staffed  and  executed?  What 
reviews,  if  any,  exist  for  professional  work?  Do  you  seek 
outside  peer  review  of  your  projects? 

9 .  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
your  organization? 

10.  In  what  areas  do  you  believe  your  organization  has  improved  or 
failed  to  improve  in  the  last  five  years? 

11.  What  improvements  in  your  organization  are  required  and  how 
should  those  be  accomplished? 
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12.  What  is  the  process  by  which  your  organization  evaluates  the 
quality  of  its  work?  If  external  or  internal  evaluations  have 
been  made  of  your  organization,  please  provide  copies  of  these 
reviews . 

13.  What  is  the  process  through  which  your  organization  evaluates 
the  impact  of  its  work  on  the  policy-making  process  and  policy 
outcomes?  Please  provide  us  with  all  available  analytic  data 
about  the  actual  impact  of  your  work.  If  no  such  analytic 
data  exists,  please  explain  why. 

14.  How  do  you  decide  which  projects  to  undertake?  How  much  of 
your  work  is  self-initiated  and  how  much  is  Congressionally 
requested?  For  those  projects  that  are  self -initiated,  what 
process  do  you  have  in  place  to  decide  which  projects  to 
undertake?  Can  you  fulfill  all  Congressional  requests?  If 
not,  how  do  you  select  among  Congressional  requests? 

15.  Please  provide  a  complete  breakdown  by  broad  category  of  the 
Congressional  requests  you  undertook  in  the  last  year, 
including  copies  of  any  computerized  databases  that  you 
maintain  to  track  such  work.  This  need  not  include  the 
specific  names  of  the  requesters. 

16.  To  what  degree  do  Congressional  requesters  sometimes  try  to 
strongly  influence  the  results  of  your  work?  Please  describe 
generally  the  kinds  of  situations  that  arise. 

17.  In  the  conduct  of  analyses,  reviews,  or  evaluations  that 
relate  to  Executive  Branch  agencies,  describe  how  you 
interface  with  the  Executive  Branch  agencies  that  are  the 
subject  of  your  work.  Do  you  allow  Executive  Branch  agencies 
to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to  publication?  If  yes, 
describe  the  process.  If  no,  why  not?  Do  you  allow 
Congressional  requesters  to  comment  on  your  work  prior  to 
publication?   If  yes,  please  give  details. 

18.  How  frequently  does  Congress,  in  a  concrete  way,  try  to  have 
your  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive  Branch 
activities  implemented?  How  is  this  done?  What  percentage  of 
your  reports  result  in  concrete  action  by  Congress? 

19.  If  your  work  includes  recommendations  for  changes  in  Executive 
Branch  activity,  to  what  extent  do  Executive  Branch  agencies 
make  any  changes  to  reflect  your  recommendations?  If  such 
changes  are  infrequently  made,  why  is  that? 

20.  What  are  your  strategic  plans  for  the  next  several  years  and 
for  the  start  of  the  next  century? 

21.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  your  organization's 
operations? 
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22.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  way  in  which  you 
interact  with  either  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch? 

23.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  historical  profile  of  your  budgets 
and  staffing  levels,  as  well  as  any  pro  forma  projections  of 
future  budgets  and  staffing  levels  you  may  have  prepared. 

24.  Do  you  ever  "detail"  employees  to  Congressional  staffs?  If 
so,  under  what  circumstances  does  this  occur?  Please  provide 
a  complete  list  of  all  detailed  staff  over  the  last  two  years, 
and  to  whom  they  were  detailed. 

25.  To  what  extent  does  your  organization  engage  in  outside 
fundraising  from  private  sources,  such  as  foundations?  How 
are  these  funds  used?  (Please  specify  the  amount  of  money 
raised  each  year  for  the  past  decade.)  Does  any  congressional 
committee  oversee  the  use  of  these  funds? 

26.  Is  your  organization  annually  or  permanently  authorized?  How 
many  House  and  Senate  committees  oversee  your  organization? 

27.  Would  you  describe  in  detail,  and  with  appropriate  appendix 
documents,  procedures  your  organization  uses  to  consider 
employee  complaints  about  unfair  employment  practices?  How 
many  complaints  have  been  filed  over  the  past  five  years? 
What  is  the  process  through  which  these  complaints  are 
considered?   What  was  the  outcome  of  these  cases? 
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